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I  AM  not  quite  sure  how  far  I  have  any  ri| 
as  one  of  those  Liberal  Unionists  to  whom 
addresses  his  Appeal  in  the  December  number 
speaks  of  former  co-operation  in  a  great  variety 
are  somewhat  vaguely  indicated  and  rather  sensati 
I  think  I  may  gather  from  the  context  that  at  lea 
these  I  may  come  within  the  privileged  commur 
the  Government  responsible  for  the  Disestablishi 
Ireland,  and  in  having  keenly  befriended  the  c 
population  of  European  Turkey,  I  hope  I  may  ] 
acting  in  that  harmony  with  him  on  which 
much  stress.  I  cannot  say  that  as  regards  the  Es 
a  vivid  recollection  of  any  very  great  or  very  earl 
or  the  other  great  leaders  of  the  Liberal  part; 
which  ultimately  they  took  up  with  passion.  I 
and  yet  some  sad  reflections,  in  remembering  thi 
passion  cheered  me  when,  in  1867,  long  before  t 
the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  Cretan  insurrection, 
of  the  real  responsibility  of  the  Christian  Pc 
abuses  of  Turkish  Government.  No  great  meeti 
in  Hyde  Park,  showing  the  rising  tide  of  any  st 
It  had  not  yet  become  clear  that  this  emotion  coc 
the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  Opportunii 
its  moment.  The  idea  may  have  existed,  but  i 
which  is  the  politician's  phrase  for  causes  whi 
which  will  not  pay.  The  consequence  was  th 
Liberal  Peers  who  now  follow  the  Pamelli 
principal    speaker    who  opposed    me — support 
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upheld  the  hollow  tradition  of  Turkish  independence.  I  do  not 
recollect  having  at  that  time  roused  the  sympathies  of  Mr,  Harrison  as 
a  leading  Liberal.  Yet  on  one  other  occasion  I  feel  sure  that  I  have  at 
least  deserv^ed  those  sympathies.  When  the  Slave  Stat^^s  of  America 
Bet  up  a  rebellion  and  claimed  a  right  of  breaking  up  the  Union,  I 
was  one  of  those — not  too  many— who  maintained  that  no  such  right 
existed,  and  that  the  Supreme  Government  had  botli  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  asserting  its  supremacy  even  through  the  dread  arbitrament  of 
civil  war.  I  well  recollect  Mr.  Cobden  tailing  me  that,  Northern  as 
he  was  in  his  sympathies,  he  could  not  approve  of  enforcing  the  rights 
of  the  Union.  I  do  not  know  what  part  our  Appellant  took  in  that 
great  question^ — in  which  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  were  at 
stake.  In  his  hatred  of  slavery,  if  not  in  his  love  of  Central 
Authorities,  and  of  Imperial  Institutions,  I  think  he  must  have  beexi 
on  the  right  side,  and  that  therefore  I  may  humbly  claim  some  share 
in  those  affecting  recollections  of  former  union,  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  now  appeals. 

^Vhat  shocks  and  sui*prises  him  is  that  we  should  think  and  speak 
of  our  cause  as  one  representing  truth  and  righteousness  against  all 
that  is  opposite  to  these.  This  is  certainly  our  own  view.  It  has 
l>een  lately  very  definitely  and  expressly  asserted  by  Lord  Hartington, 
who  is  a  solid  man,  not  easily  carried  away  by  passion  or  by  senti- 
ment. It  will  be  my  endeavour  in  this  paper  to  ex]}lain  a  few  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded.  It  is  not  a 
view^  which  compels  us  to  think  every  man  dishonest  who  is  a  Par- 
nellite.  We  know  that  in  politics  especially,  as  well  as  in  some  other 
thingSj  the  essential  immorality  of  causes  cannot  be  fairly  asserted  of 
their  individual  supporters.  Pure  ignorance  of  many  facts,  and  sincere 
passion  inspired  by  attractive  fallacies,  account  for  a  good  deal. 
Simple  sheepishness  towards  some  party  leader  has  an  extensive  in- 
fluence. Of  those  leaders  themselves  it  may  )3e  said  with  certainty 
that  among  all  the  ''  classes  "  there  is  not  one  more  exposed  to  temp- 
tations fatal  to  a  careful  and  conscientious  regard  for  truth.  Some  great 
stroke  of  tactics  is  often  irresistible.  The  mere  winning  in  a  game  is 
in  itself  an  absorbing  passion.  In'itation  under  defeat  has  a  tremen- 
dous power.  The  rebellion  of  independent  minds  may  make  some 
men  perfectly  reckless  in  the  new  alliances  they  form.  These  new 
alliances  again  are  often  incompatible  with  the  continued  recognition 
of  incongruous  and  inconvenient  truths.  On  these  at  least  silence 
must  be  kept.  Then  silence  passes  into  neglect,  and  very  soon 
neglect  parses  into  denial. 

We  therefore  say  nothing  and  assume  notiiing  as  regards  the  moral 
character  of  individuals,  when  we  assert  with  the  strongest  convic- 
tion that  the  cause  which  we  oppose,  is — as  it  now  stands,  and  as  it  is 
now  supported — a  cause  deeply  stained  with  immoral  doctrines,  which 
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are  as  fatal  to  the  foundations  of  all  public  vi 
mended  is  subversive  of  the  existing  institu 
will  take  Mr.  Harrison's  Appeal  as  a  conven 
what  we  mean  by  this.  I  do  so  the  more 
belong  to  the  class  of  what  may  be  called  pre 
looks  at  politics  somewhat,  no  doubt,  from  a 
more  from  the  direction  of  a  speculative  ph 
vague  and  emotional  in  its  character,  ought  a 
ment  of  the  subject   within   the    reach  of 

reply. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  a  bad  sign  oi 
to  need  an  unfaithful  treatment  of  history, 
politics  may  not  often  turn  much  on  historic 
tively  we  all  feel  that  such  facts  are  relevant  in 
they  ought  to  be  treated  with  scrupulous  fidel 
Irish  question  our  opponents  are  perpetually  ] 
perpetually  misrepresenting  them.  Mr.  I 
is  an  excellent  example.  He  does  not  inde 
stupendous  myth  with  which  Mr.  Gladstc 
Nonconformists  at  a  celebrated  luncheon — tl 
country  until  "  we  "  invaded  it.  But  less  d 
thing,  and  evidently  adopts  the  same  reversed 
He  refers  to  *'  what  is  called  a  conquest"  of 
was  no  conquest  at  all,  but  only  "  a  series  of  r 
on  another  nation  much  weaker"  (p.  770).  1 
some  portion  at  least  of  a  great  historic  truth — 
Anglo-Norman  entrance  into  Ireland  was  not 
that  neither  then  nor  later  was  it  ever  so  con 
either  by  migration  or  by  conquest,  to  lay  w 
breadth  the  foundation  of  one  supreme  law 
this  is  not  what  our  Appellant  means.  Thi 
conclusion,  abhorrent  to  his  view,  that  the  gn 
has  been  the  incompleteness  and  imperfectio: 
race  and  the  higher  civilization  were  planted 
with  the  real  conquest  and  complete  subj 
splendid  results  have  been  achieved  in  Engl 
historic  facts  are  unquestionable — that  the 
attack  or  invade  Ireland  as  a  nation,  but  only 
Ireland  as  a  country ;  that  they  crossed  the 
solicitation  of  Irish  tribes — that  they  fought 
against  other  Irish  tribes,  who  were  waging  \ 
minable  and  exterminating  wars;  that  they 
army  which  represented  Ireland,  as  our  own 
army  representing  England  on  the  shores  of  Si 
people  did  not  then  exist,  or  if  it  did,  that  as  a 
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or  resent,  or  oppose,  the  coming  iii  of  tlie  Anglo-Norman  ;  that  whatever 
settlement  was  then  effected  in  the  country  was  effected  in  close  alliance 
with  Irishmf  11  who  rested  on  the  superior  sti'ength  of  the  English  a« 
soldiers,  and  who  at  once  began  to  recognize  their  equal  strength  as 
statesmen  and  as  rulers.    Thes*:*  are  the  facts  of  history,  and  any  publie 
man  who,  in  our  great  pending  struggle,  uses  any  langoage  which  con- 
ceals— still  more  any  language  which  reverses  these  facts^ — ^is  guilty  of 
a  grave  contempt  against  the  Higli  Court  of  Tnith.  They  are  not  open  to 
(|ue8tion  as  facts.  Our  Appellant  says  he  has  been  reading  *'a  new  book" 
on    this    Union    problem,  and   he  says  it  is    '*  a  book  not  of  con- 
troversy,   but    of    plain   narrative.*'     I    prefer    the    older  sources  of 
authority  to  a  ^*new  book*'  written  in  the  year  1888  by  a  member 
of  Parliament  who,  though   a  Professor,  is    also,   I  fear»  a  member 
of  the  new  Pamellite  alliance.      It   is  very  easy  in  what  is  called  a^ 
'^  plain    narrative ''    to    pervert    history    in    the   act    of    writing    it. 
The   fact®    to   which    I     have     now    adverted    on     the     **  so-called 
oonqnest "  of  Ireland,  do  not  rest  on   *^  the  plain   narrative "   of  any 
one  writer    who    may    compose  that    narrative    on  the  principle  on 
which  a  solicitor  instructs  counsel  on  the  facts  of  his  client's  case. 
Catholic  and  Protestant  historians  in  abundance — English  and  Irish 
authors  of  every  rank  and  class  in  literary  authority — testify  to  the 
facta   on   which  we   rely.      "  Plain    narrative,"  professing   and  even 
sincerely   intending   to    be  such,  maj^   convey   impressions  not   only 
erroneous  bat  directly  the   reverse  of  truth.      Our  Appellant  gives  us 
an  excellent  example  in  the  second  page  of  his  Appeal.    As  the  result 
of  his  study  of  this  *'new  book/*  he  speaks  of  England  as  one  nation 
and  Ireland  as  another  nation  in  the  same  sense,   ditiering  only  in 
relative  strength.     I  go  to  another  book  which  is  not  new,  bnt  com- 
paratively old— a   Ijook   not  written  under  the  impulse  of  a  burning 
question  of  party  politics^ — yet  a  book  written  by  an  earnest  and  oven 
passionate   Irishman — Prendergast's  ''  History   of    the   Plantation  of 
Ulster.**      He  has  occasion  to  censure  the  phrase  which  at  one  time 
was  current   among  the   mixed   Anglo-Irish   people   of  the  Pale»  as 
applied  to  the  native  Irish  population  outside  that  charmed  circle  of 
comparative  peace  and  ci\4lization — the  phrase,  namely,  of  **  the  Irish 
Enemy/*     It  was  a  bitter  phrase,  no  doubt,  and  one  showing  much 
antipathy,  but  it  cannot  be  taken  more  seriously,  or  be  judged  more 
severely,  than  many  hard  phrases  which  were  much  more  deliberately 
applied  to  the   Scott iish  Highlanders  by  their  neighbours  outside  the 
Grampians,  and  which  found  expression  even  in  Acts  of  Parliament. 
It  is  in  rebuke  of  this   phrase  that  the  Ldsh  historian  is  led  to  give 
the  followijig  striking  testimony  to  a  great  historical  truth  : 

•*  Now  the  *  Irish  enemy '  was  no  nation  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  race  divided  into  many  nations  or  tribes,  sepwratdy  defemling  theii- 
lands  from  the  English  Barons  in  their  immediate  neighbourhocMl.     There 
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Hid  been  no  ancient  national  Government  displacerl,  no  national  dynasty 
^^rrorthrown.  The  Irish  had  no  national  flag,  nor  any  c!i[>Ltal  city  as  the 
Qetropolis  of  their  common  counti*y — nor  any  comraon  administration  of 
Ihe  law  ;  nor  did  they  ever  give  a  eombioed  opposition  to  the  English.  The 
Ungliah,  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Pope,  aided  l>y  the  Irish  Bishops,  and 
ith  a  superior  national  organizattoo,  which  the  Irish  easily  recognized» 
vere  accepted  by  the  Irish.  Neither  King  Henry  II.  nor  King  John  ever 
fought  a  battle  in  Ireland,"  • 

These  are  the  Bimple  facts ;  and  they  are  facta  which  ought  to 
silence  a  good  number  of  men  who  are  now  endeavouring,  by  a  total 
sappresfeiou  of  all  the  truths  which  they  involve,  to  destroy  a  Union 
that  was  only  too  long  delayed. 

Bat  our  Appellant's  *' plain  narrative'*  of  Irish  history  is  not  yet 
exhausted.  He  continues  it^ — in  a  breath — as  having  had  substan- 
tially the  same  character  through  **  live  centuries."  Ho  speaks  here, 
apparently,  of  the  period  between  1 100.  the  date  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
advent,  and  1688,  the  date  of  the  RevoUition  under  William  of  Orange. 
There  is  indeed  a  sad  continuity  in  the  history  of  those  centuries.  But 
it  is  not  of  the  kind  alleged.      This  is  a  misrepi'esentation  of  history, 

^which  is  as  erroneous  in  its  magnitude  ns  it  is  compendious  in  its 
form*  Has  he  ever  read  the  history  of  those  centuries  as  written  by 
rishmen  themselves  ?  Has  he  ever  waded  through  tlie  horrible 
journal  of  the  Irish  Annals  ?  If  he  has,  he  most  know  that  the 
destructive  '*  raids/'  m  he  calls  them,  of  the  Engligh  Cro^vn  were  few 
indeed  compared  with  the  infinitely  more  destructive  raids  of  each 
one  of  the  many  Irish  ^'  nations  ''  against  it^  neighlx)ur.  No  European 
country"  has  ever  exhibited  such  a  long  course  of  unredeemed  savagery 
as  that  of  the  Irish  inter* tribal  feuds  and  wars.  Mutual  massacre 
and  devastation  was  the  one  business  of  the  lives  of  all  the  Irish  clans. 
The  only  area  of  comparative  jjeace  and  civilization  was  the  Pale,  over 
which  English  law  more  or  less  fitfully  prevailed.  The  poor  native 
population — such    of  them  at   least   us  were    cnpable  of  any  higher 

^aspirations — longed  to  come  under  the  protection  of  those  institutions 
rhich,  as  Prendergast  admits,  had  gained  their  recognition  and  homage 
as  superior  to  their  own.  The  one  great  source  of  miseiy  in  Ireland 
was  the  incompleteness  of  the  English  rule,  and  the  way  in  which 
Snglish  and  Anglo-Irish  chiefs  sank  down  to  the  barbarous  level  of  the 
old  and  genuine  customs  of  the  Irish  Celts.  Has  our  Appellant  ever 
read  the  history  of  Ulster  ?  Does  he  know  that  thepe  native  Irish 
chiefs  invited  against  their  own  Irish  brethren  the  cruel  aid  of 
the  Scottish  Helsidean  Celts^ — then  nearly  as  savage  as  themselves 
— and  that  the  country  was  constantly  wasted  with  fire  and  sword  ? 
Does  he  know  that  English  Viceroys  tried  often  to  save  the  native 
Irish  families  from  their  piratical  attacks  ?  Does  he  know  that  the  later 
^'  Plantation  of  Ulster ''  by  James  1.,   cruel  as  it  may  sound  in  our 

•  Preodergast,  p.  28. 
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modem  ears,  was  not  one  wliit  more  cruel,  and  was  infinitely  more 
beneficent  in  its  ultimate  results,  than  the  native  "  plantations  ''  which 
lor  centnrieB  had  been  perpetual— when  one  tribe  was  massacred  by 
another,  and  its  territory  was  seized  and  occupied  by  the  victors  ? 
Where  is  the  love  of  truth  which  is  the  xjrofe&sed  guide  even  of  the 
newest  and  most  erratic  philosophies,  when  history  is  treated  with  such 
ignorance,  or  such  forge  tfu In  ess,  or  such  designed  omissions  ? 

I  pass  to  another  great  historical  subject  on  which  the  truth,  with 
all  its  lessons,   is  now  constantly  misi'cpresented  by  the   Pamellite 
party,    I  refer  to  what  is  called  the  Penal  Laws.    The  idea  of  religious 
persecution  is  so  abhorrent  to  all  our  recently  acquired  ideas  that  w© 
have  almost  forgotten  its  history  and  its  course.     We  think  of  jeligion 
as  a  matter  of  purely  spiritual  belief,  having  no  direct*  or  at  least  no 
immediate   bearing  on  civil  rights,  civil  obligations,  and  civil  duties. 
It  does  not  seem  to   be  even  present  to  our  minds  that  what  men — 
almost  all  men — meant  by  religion  a  very  few   generations   ago,  in- 
cluded everything  that  could  rule  and  dispose  of  the  liberties  and  the 
lives  of  men.      The  claim  of  the    Latin  Church  was  a  claim  to  b& 
Bupreme  in   all  things.     Heresy  was  rebellion.     The  State  and  the 
Church,  if  not  actually  one,  were   at  least  in  such  close  alliance  that 
their  action  was  coincident,  and  the  one  enforced  by  physical  tyranny 
the   Bpiritual   intolerance  of  the  other.     Even  the  moat  private  and 
reasonable  liberty  of  opinion  was  regarded  as  insufffrable.     This  was 
the  universal  habit  of  mind  during  tht*  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
largely  governed  opinion   down   almost  to  our  own  time.      For  more 
than  two   centuries — from   the  middle  of  the   sixteenth  t^  past  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centur}^ — all  the  Crowns  and  Governments  in 
Eumpe  which   called  themselves  Catholic,  were  in  league  to  crush  the* 
Protestants,    and    especially    the    realm    of    England,    as    the    head 
and  front  of  that  offending.      "*Ien  and  nations  of  the  Reformed  faith 
had  the  beat  of  all  reasons  for  directing  penal    laws    against  those 
who    were    in    a    standing    conspimcy    to     exterminate    themselves, 
It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  forget  this,  and  a  shameful    compromise 
of  the  truth  to  conceal  it.     Least  of  all  should   educated  men  who 
pretend   to  be  philosophers,  and  who  in  their  own  persons  are  assert- 
ing a  liberty  in  belief  and  in  disbelief,  which  they  never  could   have 
enjoyed     under    the    old    "  Catholic "    system — ^least    of    all    should 

spirit  so  blind  and  so  unjust.  Yet  our 
his  **  plain  natTative "  seems  to  forget 
on  this  great  historical  question,  noto- 
cannot  possibly  be  ignorant.  He  saya 
that  from  the  date  of  our  own  Revolution  we  begin  with  the  penal 
laws.  There  is  no  allusion  to  the  fact  that  the  men  who  conducted 
that  Revolution  had  the  tocsin  of  St.  Bartholomew  still  sounding  in 
their  ears,     Mr,  Harrison  surely  knows  the  tremendous  effect  which 


they  write  or  speak  in  a 
Appellant  in  pursuit  of 
and  certainly  suppresses, 
nous  facts,   of    which    he 
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the  lioiTors  of  that   night  in  Paris   and   in  France,  long  exercised, 
and  justly  exercised,  over  the  minds  of  men.      He  surely  knows  how 
that  dreadful  knell  had  its  lasting  reverberationa  deepened  and  renewed 
by  the  then  recent  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — reminding  all 
men  that  what  was  then  understood  to  be  the  ''  Catholic**  cause  was 
being,    and    would     continue    to    be,    prosecuted  through    violence, 
treachery,   and  blood.      They  showed   that   no  considemtion   for  the 
value  of  even  the  noblest  human  life,  still  less  for  the  value  of  human 
freedom,  would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  moet  ruthless  and  atrocious 
deeds.      And  if  our  Appellant  is  too   insular   in   his  sympathies  to 
hear  the  sounds  which  in  those  days  were   tolling   fi*om   across  the 
English   Cliannel,   how   comes    it   that  he  is  deaf   to   those  which 
came  from  across  the  Irish  Sea?     Again,  although   not  in  express 
wordsj  yet  by  a  silence   and   oblivion   which   are  as  justly  open  to 
rebuke,  he  adopts  that  other  amazing  myth  of  Mr.   Gladstone  at  the 
Nonconformist  luncheon,  that  the  Irish  Catholics  have  never  shown 
any   disposition    to   religious    persecution    against    Pi-otestants   com- 
parable with    that  which   ha^    been   shown    by   Protestants    against 
Lish  Catholics*      Has  Mr.  Harrison  ever  read  Macaulay's  description 
of  the  doings  of  the  Irish  Parliament   in    1689,   when  the   Catholics 
and  the  native  Irish  were   supreme  ?     Does  he  dispute  the   facts  ? 
Orj  if  he  camiot  do  this,  why  does  he  not  advert  to  them?     Can 
he  possibly  doubt   that    the   muctiu'e   of  cruelty  and   violence   with 
trickery  and   deceit,  which  is  denounced    by  this    historian— himself 
a  Celt — must  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  counter  penal 
laws?       These    followed,    and    did     not    precede,    this    instinctive 
exhibition    of  the  Catholic  temper,  and  of   the   Catholic  policy    in 
those    days.       The    penal   laws   were    indeed    detestable — ^judged  in 
the    light  of    om'    own  times,   and    considered    as    the    instruments 
of  mere  religious  persecution*     But  they  were  not  this — historically- 
They    were   not  enacted   in    defence  of  t-enets,    but    in    defence    of 
institutions.      And  those  institutions    were  not  mere  ordinary   laws 
such  as  might  be  matters  of  common  legislative  discuBsion,      They 
fcWere  the  fundamental  institutions  on  which  all  freedom  rested,  and 
■  on  which  all  that  was  dear  to  men  depended.     Tho  penal  laws   were 
not  launched  against  Catholics  because  they  believed  in  Transubstantia- 
tion,  or  because  they  were  accused  of  worshipping  the  Virgin  Mary,  or 
because  they    invoked   the   Saints — or    even  because    they   ascribed 
infallibility  to  one  Bishop   as  supreme  over  the   Universal  Church. 
They  were  subjected  to  penal  laws  because  they  were  then  in  a  stand- 
ing conspiracy  to  suppress  what  they  called  heresy,  and  as  a  means  of 
doing  so  to  snbvert  the  ilonarchy  and  the  laws  of  England.     When  onr 
religion  becomes  political  and  revolutionary   as  regards  the  society  in 
which  we  live,  we  must  expect  to  see  it  dealt  with    in  the  character 
which  really  belongs  to  it.     Every  political  society  has  an   inherent 
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right  to  draw  the  line  beyond  which  it  will  not  allow  questions  of 
jx>litical  change  to  he  oi>en  questions  among  its  own  members.  There 
was  then — and  there  always  will  be — such  a  thing  as  treason  against 
the  rule  to  which  we  owe  obedience.  The  laws  passed  by  the  Irish 
Parliament  of  1689  were  more  purely  and  nakedly  laws  of  religious 
|Xirsecution  than  the  Prutestant  penal  code  which  was  the  natural 
and  inevitable  reaction*  Self-defence  and  the  determination  to  guard 
against  the  alliance  between  Irish  rebels  at  home  and  the  Catholic 
League  abroad,  were  the  real  aims  and  spirit  of  the  ProtestaDt  penal 
code.  This  is  cleai^ly  proved  not  only  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
enactment,  but  by  the  circumstances  of  its  gradual  relaxation.  Some 
it4?ms  of  it,  be  it  remembered,  still  remain.  From  certain  ftmctionB 
of  the  highest  order  in  the  State,  Catholics  are  still  by  law  excluded. 
We  are  apt  to  forgut  this  survival,  because  practically  it  does  not  come 
under  observation.  But  it  is  the  only  surviving  witness  to  the 
indisputable  historical  fact  that  i3olitica!  and  social  danger,  and  not 
merely  religious  dissent,  were  the  evils  aimed  at  in  the  prohibitions 
and  punishments  directed  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In 
exact  proportion  as  these  dangers  became  less  really  formidable — 
that  is  to  say,  in  exact  proportion  as  the  Imperial  Government  became 
more  firmly  established,  and  in  proportion  also  as  the  old  Catholic 
designs  against  England  became  less  and  less  the  governing  motive 
of  Contineutal  poHtics^it  became  more  and  more  easy  and  natural, 
first,  to  abstain  from  enforcing  the  penal  laws,  and  then,  gradually 
to  relax  or  to  repeal  them.  And  when  at  last  the  tide  of  events 
had  so  far  carried  us  post  the  rocks,  that  Catholics  could  even  claim, 
with  good  hopes  of  success,  to  exercise  the  franchise,  and  to  be 
eligible  for  seats  in  Parliament,  the  foundation  of  those  hopes  rested 
entirely  on  the  gi-owing  belief  among  Protestants  that  the  old  political 
danger  had  passed  away.  No  more  striking  proof  of  this  proposition  can 
be  given  than  the  memorable  letter  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  George  IIL  in  1801, 
when  after  the  Irish  Uuiou  he  urged  npon  his  Sovereign  the  i>olicy 
of  what  had  then  come  to  be  known  under  the  name  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  It  is  an  admirable  letter — calm,  dignified,  and  cogent. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  there  is  not  one  word  in  it  which  rests  Ins 
plea  on  any  abstract  doctrine  about  religious  toleration,  or  the  right 
of  all  men  to  freedom  in  matters  of  belief.  It  is  evident  not  only 
that  he  knew  the  Kings  mind  to  be  inaccessible  to  any  such 
argument,  but  t!mt  he  himself  attached  no  value  to  it.  His 
argument  is  entirely  direct t*d  to  remind  the  King  of  the  political 
ciixumstances,  and  the  political  dangers^  out  of  which  the  original 
exclusion  of  Catholics  had  arisen,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  of 
these  ]x^Utical  conditions  had  absolutely  passed  away.*  Not  less 
remarkable  is  the  fact  that  Edmund  Burke,  the  greatest  Irishman 
«  6taahape*fi  "  Life  of  Fitt,"  voL  iii.»  Appcndijc,  p.  xxiii.  \ 
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except  Arthur  Wellesley  who  has  ever  lived — severely  as  he  denounced 
the  penal  code,  did  not  seem  to  have  regarded  the  exchisioii  of  Catholics 
'*  from  all  offices  in  Church  aod  State"  as  otherwise  than  '*a  just  and 
necessary  provision/*  So  late  aa  17G5,  when  expressly  writing  on  the 
*' Popery  Laws/*  he  thus  indicated  an  unchanjTfed  opinion  that  a  political 
exclusion  even  so  sweeping  as  this,  continued  to  be  needful  m 
defence  of  political  institutions  which  would  be  imperilled  by  con- 
cession.* In  reminding  our  passionate  Appellant  of  all  this,  I  do  not 
speak  as  a  Protestant  in  the  spirit  of  religious  controvei'sy.  I  am 
speaking  solely  in  the  interests  of  political  philosophy  and  of  historic 
truth.  We  have  all  ceased  more  or  less  completely  to  live  under  the 
impressions  which  were  inseparable  from  the  epoch  of  the  Religious 
wars,  For  myself,  I  always  desire  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Latin 
Church  was,  and  still  is,  t!ie  only  standard-bearer  of  Christian  faith 
and  hope  among  millions  in  the  Catholic  world.  At  this  very  moment 
its  utterances  are  a  lofty  and  just  rebuke  against  those  who  subordinate 
the  plainest  dictates  of  honesty  to  the  exigencies  of  a  party  contest. 

Our  Appellant*s  unfaithful  dealing  with  the  facts  of  Idstory  in  the 
matter  of  the  penal  laws  stands,  of  course,  in  close  connection  with  an 
irrational  use  even  of  the  facts  which  he  selects  as  fitting  for  hia 
purpose.  He  must  know  that,  however  odious  the  *^  ascendency  **  of 
one  ^*  religion ''  over  another  may  seem  to  us  now,  the  question  then 
was  not  between  the  ascendency  of  one  and  the  equality  of  all.  He 
must  know  that  the  only  alternativt'  then  was  between  one  or  other  of 
two  ascendencies — the  ascendency  of  the  Catholic  prieathood^  and 
of  the  foreign  Catholic  League,  or  the  ascendency  of  Protestantisra — 
of  England  and  of  Knglish  law  as  its  stronghold  in  the  world.  He 
must  know  that  as  between  these  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that 
the  cause  of  PiYjtestantism,  and  of  its  ascendency,  had  within  it  even 
for  the  moment,  and  still  more  absolately  for  the  future,  the  cause  of 
human  freedom.  He  must  know  that  for  generations  l)oth  before  and 
after  our  Revolution  and  the  Irish  jienal  code,  the  Protestant  party 
in  the  world  was  the  Liberal  party ^ — a  name  now  so  terribly  mis- 
appropriated and  misapplied.  But  even  if  he  chooses  to  forget  all 
til  is,  and  to  treat  the  past  in  a  spirit  the  most  narrow  and  un* 
philosophical,  he  has  not  the  slightest  justification  in  pretending 
that  his  view  of  the  penal  code  has  any  bearing  whatever  on  the 
qnestions  at  issue  now.  The  penal  code  is  dead  and  buried,  and  we 
who  support  the  Union  have  just  as  little  sympathy  with  religious 
disabilities  as  our  Appellant  has.  When  he  and  his  coadjutors  rant  and 
rave  about  a  sepultured  past,  and  talk  about  the  duty  of  '*  blushing" 
about  this,  that,  and  the  other,  in  the  course  of  historj^,  we  know  what 
he  and  his  friends  mean.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  humble  when  the 
tumiHty  can  be  made  useful  as  involving  an  unjust  accusation  against 
•»  Edmund  Burke  on  Imh  Affaiis  '*  (Arnold),  p.  13. 
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onr  political  opponents.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  Anglo-Par- 
nellite  **  blushes  "  about  Irish  history.  The  rich  colours  of  ingenuous 
shame  are  put  on  like  rouge — to  cover  the  ugly  wrinkles  of  pervert/ed 
facts,  and  the  Btill  uglier  glare  of  spiteful  glances. 

The    same    character    belongs    to    our    Appellant's  de-aling  with 
another  great  historical  subject — the  fiscal  legislation  directed  against 
Irish  commerce  and  Irish   manufacturing  industries.      This  is  another 
buried  past—dead  and  buried  so  far  as  we  Uniomsts  are  concerned.  In 
my  opinion  the  restrictive   laws  which  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
commercial  jealousy  and  exclusiveneas,  wei'e  in  some  points  of  view,  more 
odious,  and  less  defensible,  than  the  laws  of  religious  disability,  which 
were  animated  chiefly  by  the  fear  of  real  and  most  tremendous  political 
dangers.      But  here,  again,  the  narrow  and  partisan  \"iew  of  historical 
fact  comes  in  to  present  its  conspicuous  contrast  with  philosophical 
pretensions.     The  laws  repressive   of  Irish  industry  were   founded  on 
the  doctrines  of  Protection.     But  those   doctrines  were   universal  at 
that  time,  and  are  largely  prevalent  over  the  whole  world  in  our  own 
day.      The  spirit  of  commercial  exclusiveness  and  of  luutual  jealousy 
dominated    every    country,- — every    individual    municipality, — every 
individual  trade.      The  working-classes  were  as  full  of  it  as  the  class 
of  capitalists  in  eveiy  branch  of  industi*y*      In  Scotland  the  *'  liberties  * 
of  every  Royal  Burgh  meant  its  liberty  to   suppress  the  freedom  of 
trade  in  every  other  rising  town  within  some  wide  circle  of  adjacent 
country.      Within   each  Burgh  the   "liberties"  of  every  Guild  meant 
its  power  to  deprive  every  outsider  of  his  freedom  to   exercise  his  skill 
in  his  own  craft.     The  English  legislation  against  Irish  commerce  and 
manufactures  was  exactly  the  same  thing  in  principle — only  applied  on 
a  larger  scale.     It  was  most  unjust  and  most  injurious,  but   it  was 
unjust  only  because  of  universal  rights  which  no  man  then  acknowledged; 
and  it  was  injurious  only  because  of  a  long  chain  of  evil  consequences 
which  no  man  then  had  the  clear-sightedness  or  the  wit  to  see.      It 
is   ridiculous   to  talk   of  it   as  having  been   then  an  offence  against 
admitted  duties   and  consecrated  obligations.      Here  therefore,  again, 
we  have  to  remind  our  Appellant  that  he  had  better  wipe  off  his  painted 
blushes.      We  in  Scotland  had  once  bitter  cause  to  be  angr)^  with  the 
spirit   of   commercial  jealousy  exhibited  by   the    English  Parliament. 
Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  conduct  of  that  body  towards  us  in 
the  famous    Darien   scheme — when  a  deliberate  attempt  was  made  to 
destroy  and  starve   a  whole  colony  of  Scotchmen  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  had  tried  to  found  a  commercial  settlement  on  one  of 
the  natural  highways  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds.      But 
we  are  not  such   fools  as  to  talk  of  that  now  as  a  living  grievance. 
And  even  at  the  time  when  a  just  and  a  passionate  resentment  had 
taken  hold  of  our  people,  the   '*  wisdom  of  our  ancestors"*  diverted 
their  action  into  a  better  line*  They  saw  that  political  Union  was  the  only 
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effectual  remedy  for  commercial  enmity  ;  and  whilst  in  the  very  act 
of  preparing  for  the  dread  contingency  of  complete  separation  and  of 
actaial  war»  they  prosecuted  that  other  more  sacred  cause,  and  won  it. 
Under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  irrational  to  appeal  to  us  who 
desire  to  preserve  the  legislative  Union  ^Yifh  Ireland,  upon  the  ground 
of  remorse  for  a  commercial  policy  which  lias  been  long  abandoned. 
But  it  becomes  something  ver}^  like  hypocrisy  when  we  know — because 
it  has  been  openly  avowed — that  some — at  least  partial — return  to  that 
policy  in  the  adoption  of  Protective  duties,  is  one  of  the  aims  and 
objects  of  the  Irish  Separatists*  In  the  face  of  this  well-known  fact, 
it  really  seems  as  if  audacity  could  no  further  go  than  to  plead  the 
cause  of  commercial  freedom  as  one  of  the  pleas  open  to  the  Anglo- 
Pamellites. 

Mr,  Harrison  next  plunges  into  an  abyss  in  wliich  it  is  very  plain* 
that  he  has  no  wings  to  sustain  his  flight.  The  darkness  of  profound 
ignorance  on  the  most  elementary  facts  of  rural  economy,  envelops 
bis  incoherent  utterances  on  what  is  called  the  Irish  Agrarian  Question. 
There  is  no  fiction  more  widely  prevalent,  and  none  more  demonstra- 
tively at  variance  with  historic  fact,  than  that  the  poverty  of  Irish 
tenants  in  certain  large  districts  of  that  country,  is  due  or  can  be  traced 
to  the  action  of  the  English  Government,  or  to  the  introduction  of 
what  is  called  the  English  system  of  land  tenure.  Everything  that 
is  peculiar  in  Ireland,  and  everything  that  is  the  cause  of  poverty, 
idleness,  and  ignorance  in  its  agricultural  condition,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  direct  consequence  of  the  persistent  survival  of  old  Celtic  usages, 
and  of  unreformed  native  systems  of  occupation.  This  is  vaguely 
indicated  by  the  well-known  fact  that  comparative  comfort  prevails, 
and  has  long  prevailed,  in  all  those  parts  of  Ireland  which  were  earliest 
set!  led  under  English  law,  and  under  the  mixed  races  which  were 
**  planted''  there,  and  at  a  later  period  in  the  North.  Under  the  native 
system  the  cultivating  classes  were  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  the 
chiefs.  To  these  they  were  liable  to  pay^  not  any  fixed  rent  whatever,  but 
a  multitude  of  services  and  exactions  of  which  one  essential  character 
was  that  they  were  incapable  of  any  df^finition,  and  were  consequently 
without  any  limit.  The  whole  time  and  the  whole  substance  of  those 
classes  were  liable  to  be  exhausted  under  a  multitude  of  barbarous 
exactions,  each  resting  on  some  old  barbarous  custom,  with  names  and 
designations  as  barbarous  as  themselves.  The  one  excuse  for  these 
was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  for  centuries  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  depended  for  their  very  lives  on  the  protection  and  authority  of 
tbe  chiefs  under  whom  they  held.  Constant  ravages  and  frequent  mas- 
sacres accompanied  the  vicissitudes  of  inter-tribal  wars.  The  defeat 
of  a  chief  meant  the  devastation  of  his  country,  the  burning  of  the 
hovels  in  which  his  people  lived,  and  the  seizure  of  the  cattle  which 
were  their  chief  subsistence.      A  weak  chief  meant   a   defencelesB 
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people.  The  very  iitnioat  which  a  strong  chief  could  possibly  exact 
Wiis  therefore  nothing  more  than  a  cheap  insurance  against  the  loss 
of  all.  Hence  came  the  well-known  Irish  proverb  as  expressive  of  th© 
condition  of  the  Irish  tenant^ — a  condition  under  which,  as  Prender- 
gast  tells  us,  they  were  *' eaten  out  of  house  and  home"*  and 
could  only  cry — ^'  Spend  me,  but  defend  me/*  No  part  of 
that  system  was  the  fault  of  the  English  Government — except, 
indeed,  ia  so  far  as  that  Gove-nmeut  was  to  blame  for  not  com- 
pleting the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  for  not  insisting  on  the  universal 
authority  of  the  civilized  English  law.  There  was  nothing  what- 
ever in  that  law  which  was  incongruous  or  incompatible  with  the 
early  history  and  the  one  essential  principle,  which  underlay  the 
Irish  customs,  Xouhere  iti  Europe  daring  all  the  Middle  Ages  oould 
liny  man  J  or  any  little  group  of  men,  assert  its  right  to  the  exclusive 
use  of  any  given  area  of  land,  urdess  they  held  that  right  from  some- 
body who  could  enaure  and  defend  them  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of 
it.  This  is  the  reason  and  the  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  system  which, 
came  to  be  known  as  feudal.  All  the  Celtic  cnstoms  were  founded  oa  * 
it,  as  much  as  the  customs  of  the  Aogio-Saxons  and  the  Normans. 
The  only  difference  was  that  among  the  Irish  Celts  this  system  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  its  rudest  and  most  archaic  form — unregulated, 
unrestrained^ — never  getting  compacted  and  ceiuented  by  the  spirit  of 
definition,  of  limitation,  of  order,  and  of  law.  Yet  before  the  coming 
of  tlie  Anglo-Normans  the  Irish  kinglets,  under  the  inflaence  of  the 
clergy,  had  just  begun  to  imitate  the  defined  and  written  chai'ters 
under  which  the  possession — that  is,  the  right  to  exclusive  use — of 
land,  had  for  some  time  been  conveyed  in  England,  by  those  who  had 
the  power  and  the  right  to  do  so.  The  anarchical  state  of  Ireland  outside 
the  Pale  prevented  the  d^1e  developntent  of  this  process.  The  cliiefs 
disliked  definitions  which  always  of  necessity  bring  limitations  with 
them.  Unrt'Btrained  ]x>wer  was  what  they  enjoyed,  as  it  was  indeed  a 
necessity  of  the  savage  lives  they  led.  Anglo-Normans  themselves 
becoming  Irish  chiefs,  and  leading  the  same  life,  sank  to  their  level, 
and  levelled  in  the  survival  and  perpt^tuation  of  the  old  Irish  customs. 
Precisely  Bnalogons  results  arose  for  a  j;hoit  time  in  Scotland.  That 
country  had  indeed,  at  a  compnrative  early  time,  made  itself  a  nation 
in  the  Rtrictest  sense  of  the  woix].  It  had  a  central  Government — a 
national  throne — and  a  people  conscious,  as  one  whole,  of  its  national 
existence.  It  was  never  subdued  by  arms,  but  it  was  subdued  under 
tho  dominion  of  one  growing  and  impi-oving  system  of  law  and  of 
universal  jurisdiction.  Yet  even  there  a  portion  of  the  country 
lingered  long  under  Celtic  customs  very  like  the  Irish,  and  under  the 
attractions  they  presented  to  Scoto-Norman  chiefs,  some  of  these  sons 
of  a  stronger  blood  and  of  a  higher  civilization,  sank  to  such  a  level,  that 
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one  of  them  of  the  highest  lineage  and  relate< 
received   and  well  deserved  the  title  of  the 
Fortunately  for  Scotland,  the  steady  current  < 
rude    usages    of    the     Celtic    clans    into    t 
inaccessible  Highlands  and    Islands,  in    whi 
held    their  ground,    and    have   left    survivir 
day,   the    insuperable    and    abounding    soui 
and  of  occasional  distress.       The  same   com 
much   larger  area  in  Ireland   are   due  not 
from  England,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  en 
resistance  offered  by  the  native  Irish  system 
tion  of  **  gentler  manners — purer  laws,"  wl 
prevail  in  England.     One  great  reform,  in  ; 
urged  and  pressed  upon  them — a  reform  rest 
enormous  importance  to  the  security  of  the 
the  progress  of  industry — the  reform,  namely 
and  fixed  rent  for  services,  and  dues  which 
measured.     The  sentimental  admiration  of 
from  Law,   may  be  intelligent  or  it  may 
archaic  usages  are  of  the  highest  interest,  ar 
for  them  is  as  natural  and   as  harmless   as 
attaches  to  all  the   vistas  which  open  int( 
human  society.     But  customs  are  only  safe  f i 
when  they  are  siffced  and   tested   in  the   grc 
when  they  are  counted  worthy  of  consecratioi 
acknowledged  obligation.     They  are,  as  it 
mother-liquor  in  which,  and  out  of  which,  cor 
ing  crystals — the  settled  forms  of  jurisprude 
these  are  developed,  there  is  evolution  of  anot 
disintegration — of  corruption  and  decay, 
rable  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  his  Deputy 
point  with  that  instinctive  statesmanship  wh: 
greater  Sovereigns.     Looking  at  the  conditi 
as  the  result  of  slovenly  usages,  and  of  tra 
never  been  reduced  to  any  kind  of  order- 
degenerated  fix)m  bad  to  worse — he  declared 
not  so  much  to  force  upon  the  Irish  any  sp 
to  insist  that  they  must  recognize  the  necess 
"  some  law " — whatever  it  might  be.     Thi 
been  said  in  bitter  irony,  but  to  have  expres 
soberness  the  irresistible  impression  convej 
produced  in  Ireland  by  the  ruinous  usages  o 
Our  Appellant  does  not  seem  to  have  an  h 
and  the  key  which  it  supplies  to  all  the  puz 
is  a  key  which  lies  idle  in  his  groping  han( 
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penal  laws,  and  yet  he  never  alludes  to  the  fact,  and  probably  does  nc 
know  it — that  the  evil  operaiiou  of  oae  of  them  was  this — that  it  gava 
free  scope  to  one  of  the  worst  of  Irish  customs,  and  led  to  its  indetiaiU* 
extension  over  a  large  part  of  Ireland.  One  of  the  most  destructive 
blows  aimed  at  Catholic  laudowne^s  was  the  abolition  in  their  case  of 
the  English  law  of  primogeniture,  and  the  application  to  them  of  the 
oldeBt  and  rudest  Celtic  customs  of  their  Irish  fathera — the  division 
among  all  the  male  childre^u.  This  had  been  pointed  out  by  Sir  John 
Davis,  in  the  time  of  Qaeen  EUzabeth,  as  one  of  the  most  niinoiis  of 
Irish  usages,  leading  to  interminable  subdivisions,  and  to  the  breaking 
down  of  families.  But  this  was  the  veiy  object  aimed  at  as  regarded  the 
Catholic  families  of  influence  and  of  power.  It  is  instructive,  therefore, 
to  observe  that  it  was  aimed  at  by  means  of  throwing  them  hack  on 
the  old  native  customs  of  their  country,  and  by  depriving  them  of 
the  benefits  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  England.  Exactly  the  game 
ex]7lanation  applies  to  the  effect  of  another  of  the  penal  laws  aimed  at 
Catholics — one  of  which  has  justly  been  condemned  as  in  itself  among 
the  most  cruel  and  unjust.  This  was  the  law  which  prohibited  Catholics 
from  holding  long  or  beneficial  leases.  Here  again  the  obvious  teu^ 
dency  and  efibct  of  this  was  simply  to  per]>etuate  or  prolong  the  native 
system  of  tenures^  indefinite  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  the  amount 
of  rent  or  dues.  The  leases  which  could  not  be  legally  held  by 
Catholics  were  given,  sometimes  only  nominally,  to  Protestants*  and  tho 
lands  were  again  indefinitely  subdivided  to  Catholic  tenants-at-will.  It 
may  j^erhaps  be  questioned,  howevePj  after  all  whether  the  penal  code 
in  these  matters  was  ever  so  pi'actically  enforced,  or  so  long  main- 
tained, as  to  have  had  any  effect  compared  with  the  effect  of  the 
natural  improvidence  of  the  uneducated  Irish,  and  of  the  opei'ation 
of  economic  causes,  with  which  neither  the  English  Govern mt^nt  nor 
the  Irish  Parliament  had  anything  to  do.  One  of  these  economic  causes 
lay  in  the  natural  fecundity  of  the  people,  which  led  to  an  enormous 
increase  in  their  numbers  when  inter-tribal  wars  had  ceased,  when 
inoculation  had  an^sted  the  periodic  devastations  of  the  small-pox,  and 
when,  above  all,  the  potato  had  been  established  as  the  main  food  of 
the  great  body  of  the  rural  population. 

Among  the  items  of  charge  against  the  Union  brought  by  Mr* 
Harrison  none  is  more  absolutely  irrelevant  than  that  of  '•  over- 
population," and  of  the  '*  enormous  rise  of  rents  under  competition  ** 
<p,  773),  Neither  the  Irish  Parliament  nor  the  United  Parliament  had 
the  smallest  ix>wer  to  stop  the  breeding  of  Irishmen.  The  rise  of  rents 
under  competition  is  an  automatic  process  which  no  law  can  prevent. 
IHrectly  or  indirectly,  demand  regulates  the  price  of  everything,  and 
amongst  other  things  the  price  of  the  hire  of  land  is  the  most  imme- 
diately and  the  most  necessarily  affected  by  an  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  those  who  seek  to  hire  it.     All  attempts  to  prevent  this  effect  are 
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futile,  and  all  attempts  to  conceal  it  can  be  d 
ignorance  or  imposture.  Our  Appellant  quotes  1 
cases  where  the  hire  of  land  was  put  up  to  auction 
that  landowners  very  seldom  do  this,  and  that  as 
class  in  which  selection  is  important,  it  is  a  very  ui 
landowner  to  do.  But  he  forgets  that,  as  regard 
small  patches  and  cultivated  by  a  people  standing  or 
of  poverty  and  of  ignorance,  open  competition  is  1 
respect — that  it  gives  an  equal  chance  to  all — 1 
and  industrious  in  production,  if  these  virtues  are  1 
or  even  to  the  most  necessitous,  if  this  qualificatio 
as  the  basis  of  agricultural  occupation.  If  five 
competing  for  a  bit  of  land  when  only  one  can  ] 
men  or  nine  men  must  be  disappointed,  and  tl: 
often  will  think,  that  selection  is  only  favouritism 
aware  that,  even  in  the  case  of  land  held  by  ten 
class  in  Scotland,  when  that  land  is  held  in  owui 
Royal  Burghs,  they  are  compelled  by  law  to  tes 
property  by  open  competition  ?  Does  he  know  th 
fact  the  alternative  of  selection  was  found  to  end 
in  jobbery  ?  Probably  he  knows  nothing  of  this,  l 
history  of  rural  economy  are  as  unknown  as  Sf 
majority  of  men  who  now  assume  to  talk  and  to 
But  there  is  one  fact  of  which  Mr.  Harrison  can  li 
and  that  is  the  custom  of  Irish  tenants  as  dist 
custom  of  Irish  landowners.  He  must  know  that 
have  themselves  any  land  to  let  on  hire  to  other 
no  land,  they  always  do  let  it  at  the  very  higl 
command.  Land  let  to  the  mere  labourer  in  what  i 
is  always  let  to  the  highest  bidder;  and  he  kas 
any  Irish  newspaper  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
advertisements  of  land  to  be  let  for  the  raising 
and  to  see,  too,  notices  of  the  enormous  rates  at  w 
are  effected.  Perhaps  he  knows  so  little  on  these 
have  noticed  even  this  prominent  fact  in  the  e( 
But  surely  there  is  at  least  one  other  fact  bearing 
open  competition,  which  can  hardly  have  escaped  1 
was  one  of  the  established  customs  on  most  es 
where  the  sale  of  tenant-right  was  allowed  a1 
restrict  the  prices  charged  by  outgoing  tenants 
ceeded  them  in  the  farm.  The  object  of  this 
mitigate  and  soften  the  extreme  results  of  cor 
saddling  the  new  tenant  with  an  exorbitant  sun 
his  entry,  which  sum,  very  often  also,  was  of  necesa 
rowed.      Does  Mr.  Harrison  know,   or  has  he  i 
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most  salient  feature  of  his  leaders  Laud  Act  of  1881  was  to  swe 
away  this  custom  of  limitation,  and  expressly  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
all  tenants  to  get  as  much  as  they  could  possibly  screw  out  of  their 
successors  under  the  fiercest  competition  of  whatever  land*hunger 
may  exist  in  Ireland  ? 

Then,  again,  what  is  the  relevancy  of  repmachiog  the  Union  with 
Irish  fiimines  ?  Does  he  not  know  that  in  Scotland  too,  before  her 
Union,  and  before  an  improved  agriculture  had  liegun,  scarcities  and 
famines  were  constantly  recurring,  and  that  even  in  our  own  time  they 
still  occasionally  afflict  the  only  part  of  Scotland  where  a  system  of 
holding,  and  where  practices  of  agriculture  akin  to  the  Irish,  are  hnger- 
ing  as  the  wasteful  survivora  of  the  wasteful  ages  ?  Not  until  our 
Union  had  opened  out  the  eiiannela  of  a  united  commerce — not  until  the 
power  of  ownersbip  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  improvement 
of  land,  and  upon  the  breaking  up  of  primitive  systems  of  occupation- 
were  famines  banished,  and  a  comfortable  tenantr}^  established  on  tl 
BoiL  Our  Appellant,  too.  is  probably  ignorant  that  if  there  is  anj 
special  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  Ireland,  this  is  wholly  due  to  an 
ID  credibly  barbarous  custom  of  Irish  tcmants,  in  which  they  persisted, 
against  all  the  power  of  Irish  landowners  and  of  Irish  Parliaments — 
the  custom  of  **  burning  the  land  *'  in  onler  to  stimulate  production 
by  the  most  wasteful  of  all  expedients,  All  the  nutritive  elements  in 
the  soil  were  thus  habitually  '*  used  up  **  in  a  few  seasons,  after 
which  it  was  reduced  to  comparative  sterility.  So  late  and  long  was 
this  custom  retained,  that  a  living  witness  has  recorded  how,  when  a 
boy,  he  used  to  see  the  whole  horizon  in  a  ruddy  glow  from  the 
extensive  land-buniings  of  the  Irish  peasantry — in  haste  to  secure 
exorbitant  prices  for  wheat  or  for  potatoes.  So  far  as  the  great  famine 
of  IS'lS'-y  is  concerned,  it  was  purely  the  result  of  Irish  habits — 
the  sole  dependence  on  the  potato — and  when  it  did  occur,  the  exer- 
tions of  the  British  people  were  as  active  and  tvs  generous  as  they 
could  well  be. 

Not  less  thoughtless  is  Mr,  Harrison's  allusion  to  the  neglected 
duties  of  ownership  among  the  Irish  proprietors  of  land.  I  agree 
heartily  in  the  doctrine  that  '*  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  ita 
rights."  But  one  of  the  moat  fundamental  of  those  duties  is  to  see 
to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  by  the  selection  of  tenants  pos- 
sessing, in  various  degrees,  industry,  capital,  and  skill.  This  duty 
had,  again,  long  been  impeded  by  the  persistence  of  the  ignorant  and 
primitive  usages  of  the  Irish  population,  and  by  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  introducing  even  the  smallest  amelioration  in  these.  I5ut  this 
process  was  proceeding  gradually — and  subsequent  to  thp  famine  was 
proceeding  fast,  when  it  was  suddenly  and  violently  stopped  by  the 
Act  of  1881.  Duties  must  cease  when  the  power  to  perform  them  is 
destroyed.     Not  one  of  the  powers  upon  which  agricultural  improve- 
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ment  depends,  has  been  left  to  the  owner.  Every  man 
tenantry  is  rooted,  by  an  indiscriminate  law,  in  the 
Mr.  Harrison  evidently  thinks  that  the  only  duty  of  \ 
give  alms  in  the  form  of  abated  rente — abatements  wh 
at  all,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  are  required  onl 
wretched  husbandry,  which  is  to  be  perpetuated  b; 
exemptions  from  the  ordinary  inducements  and  net 
industrial  life. 

And  this  brings  me  to  a  new  and  a  very  wonderful  < 
Harrison's  in  the  fields  of  economic  principle.  He  ass 
evident  proposition,  that  no  man  ought  to  pay  anything 
exclusive  possession  of  any  bit  or  area  of  land,  unless 
from  its  own  produce,  the  full  means  of  living,  wit 
resource,  and  a  surplus  besides.  Up  to  what  scale  of  Ua 
ditnre  this  universal  exemption  from  any  rent  is  asse 
plained,  and  probably  this  little  point  of  detail  has  not  1 
thought  out  by  our  Appellant.  Neither  is  it  explaine 
cultivation  is  to  be  admitt-ed  as  a  cause  of  that  insuffici( 
which  ought  to  be*counted  as  entitling  to  exemption, 
proportion  to  the  ** Three  Ts,"  Ignorance,  Idleness,  and  1 
this  is  indeed  a  marvellous  prescription  for  the  improvemt 
But  these  are,  perhaps,  not  material  points  whan  we  are 
principle  of  such  tremendous  sweep.  In  the  first  place 
which  would  exclude  all  gardens  and  all  allotments  fro 
of  rent.  These  never  do  afibrd,  and  are  never  exp( 
Rubsistence,  except  as  an  adjunct,  an  assistance,  to  t 
which  is  earned  by  some  other  kind  of  labour  or  exer 
is  not  all  that  would  follow  from  Mr.  Harrison's  won< 
no  rent  is  ever  to  be  paid  for  the  exclusive  possess 
commonly  called  "  accommodation  land."  Ground 
occupied,  simply  and  solely  as  affording  a  point  of  re 
shelter,  comes  under  the  fire  of  Mr.  Harrison's  new  la 
gratuitous  holding.  But  this  is  the  essential  charact 
tenancies,  and  especially  of  almost  all  land  devoted  tc 
the  poor.  Such  land  never  does  afford  them  any  prodi 
which  they  can  live,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  it  ou^ 
free  of  rent.  Probably  Mr.  Harrison  does  not  mean  t 
does  not,  very  curious  anomalie^a  will  arise.  W 
England  and  in  Scotland  who  have  nothing  but  a  she 
oflen  a  very  bad  shelter — say  one  or  two  poor  rooms  i 
pay  from  3s.  to  4s.  a  week  for  that  shelter,  and  m 
their  living  entirely  on  extraneous  resources,  whilst  the 
Irish  tenant  will  hold,  for  nothing,  a  small  farm  ^  hich 
in  addition  to  a  shelter  and  a  home,  subsistence 
potatoes  and  milk,  and  other  produce,  for,  at  the  very 
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the  year,  and  perhaps  for  the  whole  year — besides  the  opportunity  i:; 
affords  him  of  leaving  his  family  in  a  home  which  they  think 
comfortable,  while  he  earns  good  wages  elsewhere.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  such  tc^nants,  holding  gratuitonsly,  would  h^ 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  a  privileged  class.  In  saying  thi» 
I  am  not  using  the  word  privilege  iu  any  loose  and  irrational  sense,  sncb 
as  that  in  which  it  is  sometimes  now  applied  to  the  possession  of  any 
property.  1  am  using  it  in  the  definite  sense  of  a  six^eial  exemptiou 
from  the  common  obligations  which  lie  on  all  men.  Such  would  be  tha 
position  of  a  class  exempted  by  law  from  paying  anything  at  all 
for  a  kind  of  possession  for  which  other  men  would  eagerly  oSer 
to  pay  certainly  as  much  as  and  generally  a  great  deal  more  tliaii,  the 
Irish  tenant  does  actually  pay  now.  Two  sfcilUngs  a  week,  which 
is  less  than  most  artisans  pay  for  a  mere  shelter  in  England,  itt 
1046.  or  £3  4g.  a  year:  whilst  an  enormous  number  of  the  tenantry 
in  Ireland  possess  for  £4,  and  even  for  £2,  areas  of  land  which, 
even  under  the  most  slovenly  cultivation,  yield  them  not  only  shelter, 
but  also  food,  for  at  least  some  great  poition  of  the  year. 

Yet  it  is  against  this  moet  favourable  and  exceptionally  low  scale* 
of  rent  that  our  Appellant  lets  loose  all  his  rich  vocabulary  of  denun* 
ciatory  epithets.  They  seem  to  flow  from  his  pen  as  the  bullets  como 
from  the  muzzle  of  a  Maxim  gun— not  certainly  as  an  ''  arm  of  pn^- 
cision  *'  in  any  sense — but  as  a  thrower  of  missiles  to  enormous  distaneoH 
by  the  mechanical  turnlt^g  of  a  handle,  like  the  handle  of  a  hurdy- 
gurdy.  If  this  declamatory  shower  has  any  definite  end  or  aim  at  all, 
it  aims  at  some  new  law  which  I  suppose  is  most  appropriately  to  h^y 
passed  by  an  Irish  Parliament,  enacting  that  as  regards  the  wliole  of 
the  poorer  tenants  of  land  in  Ireland — who  are  the  most  ignorant  and 
the  worst  cultivators  of  all — the  **  fair  rent''  to  be  fixed  for  them  is  to 
be  no  rent  at  all.  They  are  to  *'  hold  ''  for  nothing  an  exclusive  right 
of  occupation,  for  which  all  their  still  poorer  neighbours  would  eagerly 
offer  some  definite  portion — say  one-third  or  one-fifth — of  the  pro- 
duce. Moreover,  the  benefit  of  this  vast  dole  of  indiscrimiuate 
charity,  taken  out  of  the  lawful  ownership  of  men  to  whom  the  laW8 
have  given  it  for  many  centuries,  is  to  be  given  as  a  strict  entail, 
limited  to  and  settled  on  existing  holders  only — so  that  all  others 
equally  poor  who  may  henceforward  desire  to  get  these  holdings, 
are  to  be  expressly  told  that  they  can  only  acquire  them  at  the  veiy 
highest  rates  of  price  which  the  fiercest  competition  can  command* 
Possibly  some  former  acts  of  Irish  confiscation,  both  those  perpetrated 
by  tribes  upon  e:ich  other,  and  the  smaller  number  perpetrated  by 
outsiders  upon  them,  may  have  been  as  violent  and  fis  unjust*  But 
assuredly  not  one  of  them  has  been  so  foolish  and  improvident.  Such 
a  plan  seems  as  it  were  a  special  and  patent  contrivance  for  covering* 
the  larger  part  of  Ireland  with  a  pauperized  population,  sunk  in  the 
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hopeless  abyss  of  overflowing  numbers^  all  of  tl 
in  debt  to  the  **  Grombeen  man."  There  is,  howe 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  even  by  an  Irish  Pari 
all  property  as  it  likes.  Our  Appellant  does  u 
recollect,  that  the  rents  which  most  offend  agains 
rents  which  are  received  by  Irish  tenants  even  i 
by  Irish  landowners.  Conacre  rents  are  the 
rents  in  Ireland,  and  these  are  the  rents  se 
from  their  poorer  neighbours  in  subletting 
for  potatoes  or  for  com.  The  produce  of  1 
the  whole  subsistence  of  the  cottier,  but  on 
he  must  supplement  by  labour.  Our  Af 
these  facts  does  indeed  seem  to  be  profou 
by  no  means  phenomenal.  It  is  an  ignoi 
and  it  is  the  grand  foundation  of  the  unfatho: 
British  public  on  the  whole  subject  of  Irish 
turn  to  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Devon  Comi 
pertory  of  pre-famine  facts  in  Ireland.  It  hae 
late  by  men  who  seize  on  the  most  superficial  sy 
and  then  flaunt  them  in  our  faces  as  if  they 
causes.  Let  our  Appellant  look,  as  an  exampl 
which  it  appeared  that  a  landlord,  Lord  Lort< 
at  from  25*.  to  27s.  per  acre ;  whilst  his  Irish 
at  from  £8  to  £13  per  acre  to  the  landless  cot 
Parliament,  mainly  representing  such  tenants 
Appellant's  new  creed  that  all  such  sub-ren 
Nor  should  I  be  disposed  to  blame  such  a  Par 
to  do.  Self-interest  might  be  their  motive  f 
alone.  But  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  t 
men  represents  the  ultimate  interests  of  all. 
men  offer  for  conacre  are  measured  by  the 
men  who  are  all  eager  to  get  it.  And  the  r 
the  measure  of  the  pressure  of  population  on  tl 
That  is  to  say,  these  rents  are  the  index  of 
the  gauge  of  a  steam-boiler  is  the  index  and  ] 
exerted  by  the  steam.  What  should  we  thir 
engineer  who  shonld  alter  and  falsify  that  g 
this  tampering  with  the  index  a  remedy  for  ' 
indicated  thereby  ?  And  yet  such  an  engin( 
be,  would  be  much  less  foolish  than  the  man 
the  price  of  anything.  The  falsification  of  i 
itself  at  least,  have  no  tendency  to  aggravate 
falsification  of  the  price-gauge  has  a  direct  an< 
creasing  the  pressure  which  it  tries  to  hide  ar 
It  gives  an  artificial  encouragement  to  breedin 
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lower  standard  of  life.      Yet  this  ib  t\w  agranaa  policy  to  which  our 
Appellant  poLats, 

The  real  secret  of  all  our  Appellant  s  farra^  of  violent  langui 
against  rents  and  **  English  land  laws  **  in  Ireland,  is  to  be  traced 
mainly  to  two  sources  :  firsts  to  complete  iterance  of  rural  affairs  in 
their  actual  as  well  as  in  their  historical  facts,  canses^  and  effecl8 ; 
afxd  secondly,  to  the  deceptive  influence  of  boctkinh  definitions  in  what 
is  called  the  science  of  political  economy.  That  ovi*rflowing  fountain 
of  all  false  reasoning — imperfect  orerroneons  analysis — is  the  source  of 
all  these  bitter  words.  He  has  got  hold  of  the  phrase  ^'  economic  rent/' 
meaning  thereby  some  theoretic  definition  of  rent — Ricardo*s*  or  some 
other- — as  it  is  regulated,  in  amount,  under  certain  conditioua.  Finding 
many  rents  in  Ii-eland— as  he  will  find  innumerable  rents  all  over  the 
world — which  do  not  come  nuder  this  definition^  he  rages  against  them  as 
illegitimate.  He  forgets  that  the  definitions  of  science  must  be  made  to 
correspond  with  the  facts  of  Nature,  and  not  vm  vcrsd^ — that  the  facts 
of  Nature  are  to  be  squared  with  theoretical  definitions.  He  forgets  that 
the  results  of  conduct  to  which  men  are  led  by  the  desire  of  possessing- 
anjrtliing  which  they  can  t  get  without  some  sacrifice  or  some  exertion, 
are  results  which  belong  to  the  great  category  of  natural  facts.  Rent 
is  the  price  of  hire.  And  the  thing  hired,  in  the  case  of  land,  is  the 
right  of  exclusive  use.  For  this  they  will  give,  and  ought  to 
give^  whatever  price  any  average  number  of  their  neighbours  will  be 
equally  willing  and  glad  to  otlbr.  To  give  this  right  to  the  poorest 
and  the  most  incompetent,  for  nothing,  and  to  confer  upiin  them  the 
further  right  to  sell  it  to  others  at  prices  determined  by  competition, 
is  a  mixture  of  intellectual  confusions,  and  of  practical  follies, 
which  it  is  astonishing  indeed  to  find  in  the  writings  of  any  educated 
man, 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  have  any  right  to  attribute  this  mass 
of  fallacies  t/>  the  Anglo-l'amellite  leaders.  They  use,  or  they  listen 
complacently  txj,  the  same  sort  of  language.  But  most  of  them  seem 
to  have  very  hazy  notions  as  to  what  it  really  means.  They  have  not 
committed  themselves  as  yet  to  doctrines  so  flimsy  m  their  logical 
texture,  so  sweeping  in  then*  confiscatory  operation,  and  so  inevitably 
ruinous  in  theii'  economic  issues*  Parliament  has  already,  indeed, 
been  induced  lo  set  up  a  tribunal  witli  powers  so  absolute  that  probably 
it  might  adopt  these  amazing  fallacies,  or  any  other,  as  the  basis  of  its 
decisions.  But  this  was  certainly  not  exi>ectedj  or  intended,  by  thoso 
who  framed  the  Land  Act  of  188L  On  the  conlrary,  th«*  Land 
Court  has  been  fixing  thousands  of  **  fair  rents"  in  cases  where 
our  Appellant  declares  with  passion  that  no  rent  whatever  should  be 
consideretl due  ;  and  1  can  only  pn*8ume  that  he  places  Mr.  Gladstones 
Land  Act  of  1881  among  the  *'blind,  ignorant,  and  impatient  struggles" 
towards  a  better  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  which  have  marked,  as  he 
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says,  the  last  forty  years  of  our  united  effor 
the  Act  of  1881,  I  am  individually  inclinec 
although  upon  other  grounds  and  for  very  diff) 

But  there  is  another  amazing  fallacy  ado 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  certainly  been  ad( 
Pamellite  leaders — a  fallacy  which  involves 
economic,  truth.  This  is  the  confusion  betwi 
working-men  to  raise  the  price  of  their  own  li 
between  occupiers  of  land  to  seize  and  app: 
others.  The  right  of  all  men  to  withhold  i 
and  exclusively  to  themselves — namely,  their  ow 
get  for  it  such  higher  value  as  may  be  thus  obi 
an  indefeasible  right,  the  exercise  of  which 
inexpedient,  but  which  can  never  be  immoral 
claim  to  withhold  from  others  any  property,  or 
belongs  to  them,  and  of  which  we  have  got 
is  a  claim  wholly  different  in  its  nature 
obviously  tainted  with  the  vices  both  of  violei 
an  insult  to  the  Trades'  Unions  of  our  worl 
them  with  the  supporters  of  the  Plan  of  C 
Unions  deal  with  an  article,  or  a  power,  whii 
those  who  combine  to  raise  its  value.  The  pi 
in  Ireland  deal  with  property  which  does  no 
themselves,  and  they  combine  to  rob  others  of 
have  a  right.  Immoral  as  this  would  be  under  i 
more  obviously  immoral  when  they  have  the  h 
on  purpose  to  protect  the  share  which  may  jus 

This  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  advocac 
Hartington  when  he  says  that  our  resistance  t 
is  the  cause  of  truth  and  honour.  The  coi 
obvious  moral  distinctions  between  truth  anc 
nocent  and  vicious  actions — by  the  groupinj 
ambiguous  words — is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  th 
soci'^ty.  Its  foundations  rest  altogether  on  th 
on  the  hon(»st  maintenance  of  all  such  distinct 
reaching  immorality  of  which,  as  public  me] 
that  by  which,  through  such  ambiguities  and 
opinion,  and  quibble  away  the  Decalogue. 

There  are  other  grounds — many,  only  toom 
keep  up  a  protest  against  the  Parnellite  Libei 
conduct  has  been,  and  is,  obliquitous.  It  ma; 
ship  as  well  as  of  property  that  it  **  has  it 
rights."  One  of  these  rights,  I  fully  admit, 
when  conviction  of  error  comes.  But  such  < 
open,   and,  above  all  things,  just  and   model 
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principles  and  opinions  remain  unchangocl*  Many  clergy  of  th^ 
Anglican  Church  hjivo,  within  my  own  recollection,  gone  over  to  tho 
communion  and  semce  of  the  Chorch  of  Rome.  That  change  mast-  havo 
come  on  slowly  aud  liy  degrees  ;  and  some  of  those  over  whom  it  came 
have  gono  on  miDiBtering  in  the  Church  of  their  early  vows  to  the 
last  moment,  when  they  had  to  announce  "  cotjversion."  Such  men 
have  often  been  accused  of  conscious  dishonesty.  This  judgment  is, 
in  my  opinion,  always  harsh,  and  has  certaitdy  very  often  been  nnjust. 
In  the  most  painful  and  trying  of  all  positions — wiih  opinions 
gradually  shaken  and  affections  gradually  estranged — with  eyes  look-'-j 
ing  vacantly  on  our  English  landscapes — ^but  with  an  inward 
wandering  always  to  the  Seven  Hills  which  are  far  away — they  came 
suddenly,  at  last,  to  feel  that  the  strain  could  be  endured  no  longer. 
But  1  think  it  can  be  said  with  truth  of  all  these  men — certainly  of 
most  of  them — that  they  have  never  reviled  those  with  whom  they 
had  long  sensed,  nor  grossly  misrepresented  the  doctrines  which  they 
had  held  and  had  preached  in  common.  A  sense  of  justice,  and  a 
Bense  of  truth,  have  alike  saved  them  from  such  a  coarse — equally 
repugnant  as  it  would  have  been  \o  both  of  these,  and  equally  un- 
congenial with  that  sensitiveness — even  if  it  be  an  intirmity — of 
conscience,  which  is  the  only  high  and  worthy  element  in  such 
conversions.  Just  tho  reverse  of  all  this  has  been  the  conduct  of 
the  Parnellite  Liberals.  When  they  were  among  our  leaders  they  rested 
their  opposition  to  Parnellism  largely  on  moral  grounds — on  axioms 
of  justice  and  of  duty^ — asserted  over  and  over  again  in  every  form 
of  writing,  of  conduct,  and  of  speech.  They  denounced  silence  about 
epidemic  lawlessness  and  crimes  as  involving  \irtual  complicity.  They 
denounced  trj^ing  to  lead  men  by  their  '*  covetous  desires/'  They 
denounced  newspaper  articles  which  immediately  preceded  atrocious 
crimes  ;  they  told  us  they  counted  it  an  honour  to  be  exposed — 
in  defence  of  virtuous  and  bravo  men- — ^to  the  attacks  of  Irish 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  They  descril^  the  conduct 
of  these  membersj  in  a  sketch  drawn  from  the  life,  and  to  the  life, 
in  tenns  which  I  will  not  here  re|>eat,  lest  it  should  be  thought 
too  relevant  to  a  matter  under  judicial  investigation.  As  admini- 
atrators  they  asserted  the  duty  of  upholding  the  law,  and  denied  that 
the  epithet  of  coercion  could  l)e  applied  to  the  means  needed  to  enforce 
justice,  and  to  defend  individual  freedom.  Suddenly,  when  forty-five 
additional  members  were  added  to  the  Parnellite  party,  these  leaders 
turned  down  the  helm — hauled  down  their  coloursj  and  announced 
conversion.  And  iiow  they  are  denying  everj^thing  they  did,  sapng 
the  exact  opposite  of  everything  they  said  before,  and  spreading  demon- 
strable calumnies  against  their  former  associates  and  friends. 

But  this  is  not  all.     They  have  attempted  to  remodel  the  British 
Constitution;    and    in    the   attempt  they    have  shown   great  disin- 
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g^nuousQcss  as  well  as  great  incompetence.  This  last  is  not  sur- 
prismg.  No  British  statesman  bas  ever  bad  such  a  work  to  do. 
All  our  advances  have  been  single  steps  in  the  dfivelopraent  of  ona 
greatj  continoous  and  organic  gi*owth.  They  produced  a  plan  whick 
IjToke  down  the  moment  it  was  propounded — not  in  mere  **  details/' 
as  our  Appellant  pretends — but  in  the  deepest  and  most  fuuda^ 
utental  principles  which  a  new  political  constitution  can  involve.  One 
great  leading  provision  in  that  scheme  was  announced  as  demanded 
by  moral  obligation.  Another  was  similarly  announced  as  the  result 
of  intellectual  necesftlty.  ^Vlien  the  storm  came  on  to  blow,  both  of 
these  were  at  once  thrown  overboard.  The  part  which  was  founded  on 
moral  obligation  was  first  pitched  out — with  gibes  and  sneers  against 
those  whom  it  was  sujijiosed  to  benefit.  Then  followed  that  otlier  part 
which  had  been  foundi-d  on  the  necessities  of  logic.  The  incongruities 
which  we  were  told  defied  the  wit  of  man  to  reconcile,  we  are  now  told 
can  be  reconciled  in  any  one  of  twenty  dirtt'n>nt  ways.  All  this  con- 
fititntes  a  series  of  transactions  unexampled  in  our  political  history.  They 
are  an  insult  to  our  understandings^  as  well  as  to  our  moral  sense. 
If  it  ever  could  bo  the  duty  of  any  of  us  to  trust  unreservedly  the 
dearest  interests*  of  our  country  to  any  groop  of  men,  we  are  certainly 
absolved  from  that  duty  as  regards  leaders  whose  course  has  been 
intellectually  so  confused,  and  morally  so  oblique.  And  now  they  ask 
OS  to  place  unlimited  conhdence  in  their  wisdom  and  sagacity  in 
devising  some  new  British  constitution,  of  which  all  we  know  is  that 
it  mast  be  wholly  unlike  anything  wo  have  known  before.  They  ask 
U3  t^  make  a  ''  cock-shy ''' — ^not  of  some  scbt*me  of  our  own — but  of  the 
whole  system  of  Government  which  has  been  the  rich  iuheritancB 
of  a  thousand  years.  We  must  tell  them  plainly  (hat  neither  in 
righteousness,  nor  in  wisdom,  can  we  trust  them,  after  the  cxhibition. 
they  have  made,  and  are  now  making  of  themselves — in  both  these 
great  spheres  of  capacity  and  of  chaiticter. 

Argyll, 
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I  CANNOT  but  ieel  that  t-o  some  of  my  hearei-s,  and  to  not  a  few  of 
those  wbo  do  not  hear  me,  but  whom  the  words  spoken  in  this  place 
may  chance  to  reach  throagh  the  Press,  some  brief  explanation  is,  at 
the  outset,  due  as  to  my  occupancy  of  this  chair*  To  theia  it  is  known 
that  weighty  reasons  have  for  many  years  compelled  me  to  decline  all 
requests — and  those  requests  have  been  frequent,  urgent,  and  most 
gratifying  to  me  in  form  and  spirit — that  I  should  publicly  address 
audiences,  beyond  the  walls  of  Burlington  House,  on  the  subject  whichi 
is  to  occupy  this  Congress,  the  subject  of  art.  It  is  not  without  some 
compunction  that  I  have  followed,  this  course,  but  the  exigencies,  otl 
the  one  hand,  of  the  duties  of  my  office,  and,  on  the  other,  a  tirni 
purpose,  which  you  will  not,  I  hope,  rebuke,  to  remain  always  and 
before  all  things  a  working  artist,  have  left  to  my  too  limited  strengtli* 
and  .powers  no  alternative  but  that  which  I  have  adopted*  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  felt  justified  in  obeying  the  summons  of  the  founders 
this  Congress — and  for  this  reason,  that  while  the  far-reaching  character^ 
of  the  effort  here  initiated  and  my  earnest  desire  to  contribute,  in 
however  small  a  measure,  to  whatever  of  good  may  flow  from  it,  have 
seemed  to  make  it  incumbent  on  me  to  accept  the  duty  of  saying  a 
few  words  on  this  occasion,  its  comprehensive  and  national  character 
lift  it  into  a  category  wholly  apart  from  and  outside  the  sphere  of 
purely  local  interests,  such  as  those  which  I  had  hitherto  been  invited 
to  support. 

I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  this  short  obtrusion  of  private  considera- 
tions, and  that  you  will  see  in  it  not  a  movement  of  egotism,  but  tlie 
discharge  of  a  simple  debt  of  courtesy  ;  which   said,  let   me   address 

*  An  Address  delivered  at  the  Liverpool  Art  Congress,  and  revised  bj  the  author  for 
ihlsKfiviBW. 
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myself  to  the  task  iDiposed  upon  me — the  task  of  showing  cause  and 
need  for  the  existence  of  thi-  association  which  inaugurates  tu-day  it» 
public  work,  and  of  arousing,  if  it  is  in  my  power,  your  efficient 
sympathy  in  that  w^ork,  that  it  may  not  remain  barren  and  witliont 
fruit.  But  here  I  am  at  once  conscious  of  a  perplexity  lurking  in 
your  minds,  '*  Why/*  I  hear  you  ask,  '^  should  an  organization  have  been 
called  into  life  for  the  sole  purpose  of  considerintjf  in  public  matters 
relating  to  the  development  and  spread  of  art  in  this  country  ?  What 
hitherto  unfulfilled  ends  do  yon  seek  to  achieve  ?  Do  you  aim  at  the 
wider  extension  of  artistic  education  in  this  country  ?  But  vast  sums 
from  the  public  purse  are  annually  devoted  to  its  promotion  ;  schcwjb 
of  art  multiply,  one  might  almost  say  swarm,  over  the  face  of  the 
land.  Or  do  you  tax  the  great  municipal  bodies  of  England  with 
remissness  on  this  score  ?  But  day  by  day  efforts  in  this  direction 
among  the  great  provincial  centres  of  trade  and  industry  become  more 
marked  and  effectual.  No  announcement  more  frequently  meet^  our 
eyes  than  that  of  the  oi>ening,  with  due  ceremony  and  circamstancey 
and  seemiugly  with  full  recognition  that  the  event  is  an  important  one, 
of  spacious  public  galleries  for  the  annual  exhibition,  or  for  the 
permanent  housing,  of  works  of  contemporarj^  art.  Or  does  art  find 
private  individuals  lacking  in  that  noble  spirit  which  so  often  prompts 
Englishmen  to  devote  to  the  enjoyment  and  profit  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  a  large  share  of  the  wealth  gained  by  them  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  avocations?  But  a  great  gallery  of  art  which  rises,  hard  by, 
across  the  road  would  shame  and  silence  any  such  assertion.  Or,  again, 
can  it  be  denied  that  wliat  encouragement  to  artists  is  aflbrded  by  the 
purchase  of  innumerable  pictures,  at  all  events,  was  never  more 
liberally  meted  out  to  them  than  within  our  generation,  and  does  not 
the  crowding  of  exhibit  ions,  of  which  the  name  is  Legion,  evince 
abundantly  the  responsive  attitude  of  the  country,  as  far  at  least  as 
ae  of  the  arts  is  concerned  ?  Are  not  statues  multiplying  in  onr 
reets  ?  Is  not  architecture,  as  an  art*  finding  at  this  time  increasing^ 
if  tardy,  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  private  individuals  ?  Is  not  a 
wholesome  sense  dawning  among  us  that  even  a  private  dwelling  should 
not  ofi'ind,  nay,  should  conciliate,  the  eye  of  the  passer-by  in  our 
public  thoroughfares  ;  and,  lastly,  has  not  a  more  than  marked 
improvement  taken  place  within  our  day  in  the  character  of  all  those 
intimate  domestic  surroundiugs  which  are  the  daily  dit't  of  our  eyes, 
and  should  be  daily  their  delight?  Are  these  not  facts  patent  to  alK 
and  do  they  not  seem  to  cut  from  under  your  feet  the  ground  on  which 
you  seek  to  stand  ? "  Yes,  all  this  and  more  may  be  said,  and  1 
should  Ije  blind  as  an  observer,  I  should  be  ungrateful  aa  one  speaking 
in  the  name  of  artists,  did  I  not  recognize  the  force  of  these  words 
which  I  have  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  querist.  I  acknow- 
ledge with  joy  that  thei*e  is  in  all  these  facts,  and  still  more  in  their 
significance,  much   on   which  we   may  justly  congratulate  ourselves^ 
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much  fhat  points  to  a  quickening  consciousness,  a  stirring  of  slumbering' 
lesthi/tic  impuii?t\  a  receptive  readiness,  a  growing  malleability  in  the 
general  temper,  which  promise  well ;  and  it  is  precisely  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  justifies  our  hope  of  g^ood  results  from  this 
Congress,  and  in  it  we  lind  our  best  encouragement. 

Well,  what,  then,  is  our  charge  in  resp^^ct  to  the  present  relation  of 
the  country  to  art  ?  What  are  the  shortcomings  for  which  we  are 
here  to  seek  a  remedy  ?  Our  charge  is  that  with  the  great  majority 
of  Englishmen  the  appreciation  of  art,  as  art,  is  blunt,  is  superficial,  is 
destdtory,  is  spasmodic  ;  that  our  countrymen  have  no  adequate  per- 
ception of  the  place  of  art  as  an  element  of  national  greatness ;  that 
they  do  not  count  its  achievements  among  the  sources  of  their  national 
pride  ;  that  they  do  not  appreciate  its  vital  importance  in  the  present 
day  to  certa-in  branches  of  national  prosperity  ;  that,  while  what  is 
excellent  receives  from  them  honour  and  recognition,  what  is  ignoble 
and  hideous  is  not  detested  by  them,  is,  indeed,  accepted  and  borne 
with  a  doll,  inditferent  acquiescence  ;  that  the  aesthetic  consciousness 
is  not  with  them  a  living  force,  impelling  them  towards  the  beautiful, 
and  rebelling  against  the  unsightly.  We  charge  that  while  a  desire 
t>o  possess  works  of  art,  but  especially  pictures,  is  very  widespread,  it 
is  in  a  large  number,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  cases,  not  the  essential 
quality  of  urt  that  has  attracted  the  purchaser  to  his  acquisition  ;  not 
the  emanation  of  beauty  in  any  one  of  its  innnraerable  forms,  but 
something  ootside  and  wholly  independent  of  art.  In  a  word,  therd 
is,  we  charge,  among  the  many  in  our  country,  little  consciousness 
tliat  every  product  of  men's  hands  claiming  to  rank  as  a  work  of  art, 
be  it  lofty  in  its  uses  and  monumental,  or  lowly  and  dedicated  to 
humble  ends,  be  it  a  temple  or  a  palace,  the  sacred  home  of  prayer  or 
a  Sovereign's  boasted  seat,  be  it  a  statue  or  a  picture,  or  any  imple- 
ment or  utensil  bearing  the  traces  of  an  artist's  thought  and  the  im- 
print of  an  artist's  finger — there  is,  I  say,  little  adequate  consciousness 
that  each  of  these  works  is  a  work  of  art  only  on  condition  that,  is  a 
work  of  art  exactly  in  proportion  as,  it  contains  within  itself  the 
precious  spark  from  the  Pi^omethean  rod,  the  divine  fire-germ  of 
living  beauty  ;  and  tliat  the  pi*esenco  of  this  divine  germ  ennobles  and 
lifts  into  one  and  the  same  family  every  creation  which  reveals  it ;  for 
even  as  the  life-sustaining  fire  which  streams  out  in  splendour  from  the 
sun's  molten  heart  is  one  with  the  fire  which  lurks  for  our  uses  in  the 
grey  and  homely  fiint,  so  the  vital  flame  of  beauty  is  one  and  the  same, 
though  kindled  now  to  higher  and  now  to  humbler  purpose,  whether 
it  be  manifest  in  the  creations  of  a  Phidias,  or  of  a  Michael  Angelo^ 
of  an  Ictinus,  or  of  some  nameless  buOder  of  a  sublime  cathedral  ;  in 
a  jewel  designed  by  Holbein  or  a  lamp  from  Pompeii,  a  sword-hilt 
from  Toledo,  a  caprice  in  ivory  from  Japan,  or  the  enamelled  frontlet 
of  an  Egyptian  Queen.  We  say,  further,  that  the  absence  of  this  per- 
ception is  fraught  with  infinite  mischief,  direct  and  indirect,  to  the 
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development  of  art  among  us,  t-ending,  aa  it  does,  to  divorce  from  ife 
whole  classes  of  industrial  production,  and  incalculably  narrowing  the 
field  of  the  inflnence  of  beauty  in  our  lives.  And  with  the  absence  of 
tliie  true  aesthetic  instinct,  we  find  not  unnaturally  the  absence  of  any 
national  consciousness  that  the  sense  of  what  is  beautiful,  and  tho 
manifestation  of  that  sense  through  the  language  of  art,  adorn  and 
exalt  a  people  in  the  face  of  the  w^orld  and  before  the  tnbnna!  of 
history^ ;  a  national  consciousness  w^hich  should  become  a  national  con- 
science— a  sense,  that  is,  of  public  duty  and  of  a  collective  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  this  loveliest  flower  of  civilization. 

Welb  ifc  is  in  the  l>elief  that  the  consciousness  of  which  I  have 
spoken  is  rather  dormant  with  us  than  absent,  waiting  to  be  aroused 
leather  than  wholly  w^anting^  that  the  founders  of  this  Association 
have  initiated  the  movement  which  has  brought  you  together,  and 
laid  upon  nie  the  ungrac*ious  task  to  which  I  am  now  addressing 
myself— a  task  I  have  accepted  in  the  hope  that  at  least  some  good  to 
others  may  come  out  of  the  wreck  and  niin  of  any  character  for 
courtesy  which  may  hitherto  have  been  conceded  to  me. 

But  let  us  now  IcMjjk  closer  into  my  indictment ;  and  let  us,  first, 
for  a  moment,  and  by  way  of  getting  at  a  standard^  turn  our  thoughts 
to  one  or  two  of  those  races  among  which  art  has  reached  ita  highest 
level,  and  round  whoF^e  memoiy  art  has  shed  an  inextinguishable 
splendour.  Let  us  first  consider  the  Greek  race  in  the  day  of  its 
greatest  achievements  and  the  most  perfect  balance  of  its  tran- 
scendent gifts.  What  is  it  that  impresses  us  most  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  artistic  activity  of  this  race  ?  It  is,  first,  that  the 
f^tirring  aesthetic  instinct,  the  impulse  towards  and  absolute  need  of 
Jbeanty,  was  universal  with  it,  and  lay,  a  living  force,  at  the  root  of 
rits  emotional  being;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Greeks  were  conscious  of 
this  impulse  as  of  a  just  source  of  pride  and  a  sign  of  their  supremacy 
imong  the  nations.  So  saturated  were  they  with  it  that  whatever  h*ft 
Iheir  hands  bore  its  stamp.  Whatever  of  Greek  work  has  been 
preserved  to  ns,  temple  or  statue,  vessel  or  implement,  is  marked  with 
Ihe  same  attributes  of  stately  and  rhythmic  beauty ;  in  all  their 
'creations,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  one  spirit  lives,  and  what- 
ever be  the  rank  of  each  of  these  creations  in  the  hierarchy  of  works 
of  art,  in  one  thing  they  are  even-bom  and  kin — in  the  spirit  of 
loveliness.  And  of  the  dignity  of  this  artistic  instinct,  which  they 
regarded  aa  their  birthright^  they  were,  as  I  have  said,  proudly 
, conscious.  Wotild  you  have  an  instance  of  this  high  consciousness? 
'  Here  is  one.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  the  I'eloponnesian  war 
the  Athenians  having,  according  to  ancestral  custom,  decreed  a  public 
funeral  to  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  Pericles,  the  son  of 
Xanthippus,  was  chosen  by  tliem  to  speak  the  praises  of  the  dead. 
It  is  a  famous  speech,  that  in  which  he  obeyed  their  iBJUBction,  and 
it  opens  with  a  lofty  eulogy  of  the  Hepubhc   for  wliich  the  heroes 
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whom  they  mourueci  bad  fallen.  In  this  magnificent  song  of  praise 
he  enumerates  the  virtues  of  the  Athenians ;  be  shows  them  heroic, 
wise,  just,  tolerantj  lovers  of  heanif/,  pbilosopliers — in  all  thinps 
foremost  amonigst  men,  Mark  this !  At  a  celebration  of  the  most 
moving  solemnity — in  a  l>reathiij^  space  between  two  ac^s  of  a 
gigantic  international  struggle  for  hegemony — you  have  here  a  great 
statesman  enumerating  the  titles  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  headship 
among  the  nations,  and  placing  not  at  the  end  of  his  panegyric  and 
as  an  oratorical  embellishment,  but  in  its  ver\^  heart  and  centro,  these 
words  :   **  We  love  the  beautiful/^ 

But  we  may  gain,  perhaps,  a  yet  more  vivid  sense  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  artistic  impulse  possessed  and  filled  this  people  in  the  fasci- 
nating epitome  of  Grecian  handicraft  which  is  presented  to  us  at 
Pompeii,  or  rather  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples.  Here  you 
have  the  work  not  of  Athenian  Greeks  of  the  Pei-icleau  or  of  the 
Alexandrian  age,  but  the  work  of  provincial  Greeks  inhabiting  a 
watering-place  of  no  veiy  great  importance,  in  the  first  centur%^  of  our 
era  ;  a  period  as  far  removed  from  the  days  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures 
as  we  are  from  those  days  of  the  Canterbury  Tales*  And  what  a  display 
it  is  !  How  full  of  interest !  Here  we  are  admitted  into  the  most  intimate 
privacy  of  a  multitude  of  Ponipeian  houses — the  kitchens,  the  pantries^ 
the  cellars  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  Plinies  have  hei*e  no  secret  for 
us  ;  indeed,  for  aught  we  knowj  more  than  one  of  those  dinners  of 
which  that  delicate  ban  rimnty  the  nephew  of  the  naturalist,  was  fo 
appreciative  a  judge  may  have  been  cooked  in  one  of  these  very  ranges, 
one  of  those  ladles  may  have  skimmed  his  soup^  his  quails  may 
have  been  roasted  on  yonder  spit.  Nothing  is  wanting  that  goes  to 
make  the  complete  armament  of  a  kitchen — stoves,  caldrons,  vessels 
of  every  kind,  lamps  of  every  shape,  forks,  spoons,  ladles  of  every 
dimension.  And  in  all  this  mass  of  manifold  material  perhaps  the^ 
most  marked  characteristic  is  not  the  high  level  of  executive  merit  it 
reveals,  high  as  that  level  is,  but  the  amazing  wealth  of  idea,  the 
marvellous  intellectual  activity  brought  to  bear  on  what  we  now  call 
objects  of  industrial  art — whatever  that  may  mean — in  this  outpost  of 
Greek  civilization.  These  accumulated  appliances  of  the  kitchen  and 
the  pantry  form  a  museum  of  art — a  museum  of  art  of  inexhaustible 
fascination  j  and  not  only  does  this  vast  collection  of  necessarj^  things 
contain  nothing  ugly,  but  it  displays,  as  I  have  just  said,  an  amazing 
wealth  of  ideas  ;  each  bowl,  each  lamp,  each  spoon  almost,  is  an  indi- 
vidual work  of  art,  a  separate  and  distinct  conception,  a  special  birth  of 
the  joy  of  creation  in  a  genuine  artist.  But,  abive  alL  let  us  bear  this 
main  fact  in  mind — (he  ahsmre  tJuTC  of  any  ngly  t/tiioj;  for  the  instinct  of 
what  is  beautiful  not  only  delights  and  seeks  to  express  itself  in  lovely 
work,  but  forbids  and  banishes  whatever  is  graceless  and  unsightly. 

As  next  to  the  Greeks,  and  as  almost  their  equals  in  this  craving  for 
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the  beautiful,  the  Italians  will  occur  to  yon.  And  here  it  may  be  well 
to  note,  ia  i\  parenthesisj  that  a  vivid  sense  of  abstract  beauty  in  line 
and  form  dues  not  necessarily  cairy  witb  it  a  keen  perception  of  shape- 
linesa  in  the  human  frame.  This  curioiis  fact  we  see  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  a  race  which  ]X)Ssesses  the  artistic  instinct  in  certain  of  its 
developments  iu  a  fifr eater  degree  than  any  other  in  our  time — ^I  mean 
the  Japanese.  Witb  them  the  sense  of  decorative  distribution  and  of 
subtle  lovelineas  of  form  and  colour  ia  absolutely  univeraal,  and  expresses 
itself  in  every  most  ordinary  appliance  of  daily  life^  overflowing, 
indeed,  into  every  toy  or  trifle  that  may  amuse  an  idle  moment ;  and 
yet  majesty  and  beauty  in  the  huoian  form  art-  as  absent  from  their 
works  as  from  their  persons.  Be  this  said  withiuit  prejudice  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  movement  imparted  by  them  to  the  lingers  in  their 
designs  there  is  often  much  of  daintiness  and  diguitVt  the  outcome  of 
that  keen  perception  of  beauty  of  line  in  the  abstract  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  dominant  in  them.  I  ni>ed  not  follow  further  this,  I  think, 
interesting  train  of  thought ^  but  the  digression  seemed  to  me  useful, 
not  as  illustrating  the  fact  that  beauty  is  not  to  be  regarded  only  in 
connection  with  the  human  form,  which  is  a  mere  truism,  but  as  show- 
ing that  the  abstract  sense  of  it,  in  certain  aspects,  may  possess  and 
penetrate  a  race  in  which  the  perception  of  comeliness  in  the  human 
body  is  alnn^st  entirely  absent;  and  I  meet  by  it  also,  in  anticipation, 
certain  objections  that  may  suggest  themselves  to  you  in  connection 
with  the  Italians,  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  Tuscans  are  concerned  ;  for  in 
them,  too,  we  find  occasionally  side  by  side  with  an  unsurpassed  sense 
of  the  expressiveness  of  line  and  form,  a  defective  perception  of  beauty 
in  the  human  frame — witness  the  ungainly  angularities,  for  instance, 
of  a  Venxjchioj  a  Gozzoli,  a  Signorelli. 

Tlie  thirst  for  the  artistically  delightful  was  the  mark  in  Italy  of  no 
particular  clasSj  it  was  common  to  all^  high  and  low»  to  the  Pontiff  on  his 

ane,  to  the  trader  behind  his  counter,  to  the  people  in  the  market- 
place. And  here,  again,  observe  that  this  desire  was  not  alone  for  the 
[adornment  of  walls  and  public  places  with  painting  and  statuary — 
[though  every  wall  in  every  church  or  public  building  was,  in  fact,  en- 
riched by  the  hand  of  painters  and  of  sculptors — but  it  embraced 
every  humbler  form  of  artistic  expression,  and  was,  indeed,  especially 
directed  to  one  which  has  in  our  time  touched,  here  and  there,  a  melan- 
choly depth — the  craft  of  the  goldsmith.  I  said  *'  humbler  form  "  of 
art  for  lack  of  a  better  word ;  for  a  craft  cannot  fitly  be  called  humble 
which  has  occupied  and  delighted  men  of  the  very  highest  gifts.  Did 
not  the  mind  that  conceived  the  "'  Perseus'^  of  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi 
pour  out  some  of  its  richest  fancies  in  a  jewelled  saltcellar  for  the 
table  of  a  Pope  ?  Did  not  the  sublimest  genius  that  ever  shone  upon 
the  world  of  art  receive  its  first  guidance  in  the  workshop  of  a  jeweller 
— a  jeweller  who  was  himself  a  painter  also  of  high  renown  ?     For 
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was  it  not  that  painter-goldsmitli  whose  hands  adorned  with  nobte 
frescoes  the  famous  choir  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  ? 

Now,  to  a  cultured  audience  such  as  that  which  I  am  hen.^  address^ 
ing  these  facts  are  familiar  and  trite,  so  trite  and  so  familiar  that  it 
may.  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  their  true  significance  has  ever 
gtood  quite  ch^arly  before  your  minds,  and  whether  you  have  fully 
grasped  the  solidarity  of  the  arts — if  I  may  use  an  outlandish  expres- 
siou — which  at  one  time  prevailed.  Let  us  in  imagination  transfer 
the  last  quoted  fact  into  contemporary  life.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
municipality  of  a  great  English  city,  proud  of  its  annals  and 
of  its  culture,  determined  to  deporate  with  paiutings  in  some  com- 
prehensive manner  the  walls  of  a  great  public  building;  and 
suppose^  further,  that  an  artist,  admittedly  of  the  fii*st  rank,  were  to 
answer  to  its  call  from  the  workshop^ — and  I  say  advisedly  from  the 
workshop,  for  it  is  there,  and  not  on  an  annchair  in  the  office^  that 
'the  head  of  the  house  would  have  been  found  in  the  old  day — suppose, 
I  say,  that  such  an  artist  came  forth  from  some  great  firm  of  jewellers, 
in  Bond  Street^  for  instance,  we  should  have,  on  the  artistic  side,  the 
exact  parallel  of  the  case  of  the  Dominicans  of  Sta,  Maria  Nuova  and 
Uomenico,  the  son  of  Thomas  the  garland-maker  of  Florence,  Mean- 
while, striking  as  is  this  instance  of  the  unity  of  art  in  long  past  days, 
it  is  but  just  to  add,  and  I  rejoice  to  be  able  here  to  do  so,  that 
signs  are  not  wanting  on  the  aide  of  our  own  artists  of  a  strong 
ti'udeocy  towards  a  return  to  closer  bonds  between  its  various  branches, 
in  which  direction,  indeed,  a  movement  has  been  for  some  years 
increasingly  marked  and  practical ;  and  it  is  with  a  glad  outlook  into 
the  future,  and  with  a  sense  of  breathing  a  wider  air,  that  I  place  by 
the  side  of  the  cases  which  I  hare  just  mentioned— cases  which  were 
in  their  time  of  natural  and  frequent  occurrence — one  which  is  of 
yesterday.  The  chief  magistrate  of  an  important  provincial  centre  of 
English  industry,  the  flavor  of  Preston,  wears  at  this  time  a  chain  of 
oiEce  which  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art.,  and  this  chain  was  not  only 
designed  but  wrought  throughout  by  the  sculptor  who  modelled  the 
stately  commemorative  statue  of  the  Queen  that  adorns  the  County 
Square  of  WincheMer,  the  artist  who  presides  over  the  section  of 
sculpture  in  this  Congress,  my  young  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Alfred 
Gilbert. 

I  have  pointed  to  the  Italians  and  the  Greeks  as  culminating  in- 
stances of  peoples  filled  with  a  love  of  beauty  and  achieving  the  highest 
excellence  in  lis  embodiment,  and  I  have  named  the  Japanese  as 
manifesting  the  aesthetic  temper  in  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness,  but 
within  certain  limitations.  It  is  not  necessary  t^  remind  you  that  I 
might  extend  this  list,  if  with  some  qualification,  and  that  the  same< 
lesson — the  lesson  that  the  nations  which  love  beauty  seek  it  in  the 
humblest  as  well  as  th©  highest  things — is  taught  us  by  others  tkaa . 
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those  I  have  mentioned*  Whosoever,  for  instance,  has  wondered  at 
the  work  of  Persian  looms,  or  felt  the  fascination  of  the  manu- 
scripts illuminated  by  the  artists  of  Iran,  or  noted  the  cnf ailing 
grace  of  subtle  line  revealed  in  their  metal  work,  will  feci  that 
for  this  race  also  the  uierit  of  a  work  of  art  did  not  reside  in  its 
category,  but  in  the  degree  to  which  it  manifested  the  spirit  which 
ulo!io  could  eniioblo  it,  the  spirit  of  beauty*  And  if,  farther,  this 
dominant  instinct  of  the  beautiful  is  not  in  our  own  time  found  in  any 
Western  race  in  its  fullest  force,  and  among  one  Eastern  people  with, 
as  we  saw,  important  limitations,  there  is  yet  one  modem  nation  in 
our  own  hemisphere  in  which  the  thirst  for  artistic  excellence  is  wide- 
spread to  a  degree  unknown  elsewhere  in  Europe ;  a  people  with  whom 
the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  artistic  achievement,  as  an  element  of 
national  greatness,  an  element  which  it  is  the  duty  of  its  Governraent 
to  foster  and  to  further,  and  to  proclaim  before  the  world,  is  keen  and 
constant — I  mean,  of  course,  your  brilliant  neighbours,  the  people  of 
France.  Here,  then,  are  standards  to  which  we  may  appeal  to  see 
how  far,  all  allowance  being  made  for  many  signs  of  improvement  in 
thiDirs  concerning  art,  we  yet  fall  short,  as  a  nation,  of  the  ideal  which 
we  should  have  before  us. 

Let  me  now  revert  to  my  indictment.  I  said  that  the  sense  of 
aljijtract  beauty  with  the  mass  of  our  coiintrj^meo — and  once  again  I 
must  be  understood  not  to  ignore,  but  only  to  leave  out  of  view  for 
the  moment,  the  considerable  and  growing  number  of  those  in  whom 
this  sense  is  astir  and  active — with  the  mass,  I  I'epeat,  of  our  conntiy- 
men,  the  perception  of  beauty  is  blunt,  and  the  desire  for  it  sluggish 
and  superficial ;  with  them  the  beautiful  is,  indeed,  sometimes  a  source 
of  vague,  half-conscious  satisfaction,  espi?cially  when  it  appeals  to 
them  conjointly  with  other  incitements  to  emotioDj  but  their  percep- 
tion of  it  is  passive,  and  does  not  pass  into  active  desire  ;  it  accepts, 
it  does  not  deDiand  ;  it  is  uncertain  of  itself,  for  it  lacks  definiteness 
of  intuition,  and,  having  no  definite  intmtion,  it  iii  necessarily  uncritical . 
This  weakness,  among  the  many,  of  the  critical  faculty  in  lesthetic 
matters,  and  iJie  curious  bluiitness  of  their  perce])tions,  is  seen  not  iu 
connection  with  the  plastic  arts  only,  but  over  the  whole  artistic  field, 
in  the  domains  of  music  and  the  drama,  as  in  that  of  painting  and 
sculpture.  Who,  for  instance,  where  a  body  of  English  men  and 
women  has  been  gathered  together  in  a  ooncert-room,  has  not,  at  one 
moment,  heard  a  storm  of  applause  go  up  to  greet  some  matchless 
executant  of  noble  music,  and  then,  live  minutes  later,  watched  in 
wonder  and  dismay  the  same  crepitation  of  eager  hands  proclaiming 
an  equal  satisfaction  with  the  efl'orta  of  some  feeblest  servant  of  Apollo  ! 
Or  have  you  not  often*  in  your  theatres,  blushed  to  see  the  lowest 
buflbonery  received  with  exuberant  delight  by  an  audience — and  a 
cultivated  audience— which  had  just  before  not  seemed  insensible  to 
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8ome  fine  piece  of  histrionic  art  ?  And  what  could  proclaitn  the  lack 
of  true,  spontaneous  instinct  in  more  startling  faahion  than  tha 
notorious  fact  that  the  most  thrilling  touch  of  pathos  in  the  perform- 
ance of  an  actor  reputed  to  he  c-omic  will  be  infallibly  received  with  a 
titter  by  a  British  audience,  which  has  paid  to  langh  and  come  to  the 
play  focussed  for  the  fiinoy  ? 

Now  tbis  little  glioip!:)e  into  the  attitude  of  the  public  in  regard  to 
other  arts  than  ours  has  its  bearing  upon  our  present  subject.  Thia 
same  feebleness  of  the  critical  sense  which  arises  out  of  the  indefinitenesa 
— to  say  the  best  of  it — of  the  inner  standard  of  artistic  excellence,  is 
not  unnaturally  accompanied  by  and  fosters  an  apathy  in  regard  to 
that  excellence,  and  an  attitude  of  callous  acquiescence  in  the  un- 
sightly, which  are  ine3qiressibly  mischievous ;  for  you  cannot  too 
strongly  print  this  on  your  minds,  that  what  you  demand  that  you- will 
get,  and  according  to  what  you  accept  will  he  that  which  is  prt'jvided 
for  you.  Let  an  atmosphere  be  generated  among  you  in  which  the 
appetite  for  what  is  beautiful  and  noble  is  whetted  and  becomes  im- 
perative, in  which  whatever  is  tigly  and  vulgar  shall  be  repugnant 
and  hateful  to  the  beholder,  and  assuredly  what  is  beautiful  and 
noble  will,  in  duo  time,  bo  furnished  to  yon,  and  in  steadily  increasing 
excellence,  satisfying  your  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  further  puri- 
fying it  and  heightening  its  sensitiveness. 

The  enemy,  then,  is  this  indiflnrence  in  the  presence  of  the  ugly ;  it 
is  only  by  the  victory  over  this  apathy  that  you  can  rise  to  better 
things,  it  is  only  by  the  rooting  out  and  extermination  of  what  is  ugly 
that  you  can  bring  about  conditions  in  which  beauty  shall  be  a  power 
among  you.  Now,  this  callous  tolerance  of  the  unsightly,  although  it 
is,  I  am  grateful  to  think,  yielding  by  degi*ees  to  a  healthier  feeling,  is 
etill  strangely  prevalent  and  widespread  among  us,  and  its  deadening 
influence  is  seen  in  the  too  frequent  absence  of  any  articulate  protest 
of  public  opinion  against  the  disfigurement  of  our  towns. 

Let  me  give  yon  an  instance  of  this  indifierence.  Our  country  is 
happy  in  possessing  a  collection  of  paintings  by  the  old  masters  of 
exceptional  interest  and  splendour,  a  collectiou  which,  thanks  to  the 
taste  and  highly  trained  discernment  of  its  present  accomplished  head, 
.  Sir  Frederick  Burton,  is,  with  what  speed  the  short-sighted  policy 
of  successive  (.rov^eruments  permits,  rising  steadily  to  a  foremost  place 
among  the  famous  galleries  of  the  world.  Some  years  ago,  the  build- 
ing destined  to  receive  it  l>eing  found  no  longer  adequate,  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  by  some  means  ampler  space  for  the  display  of  the 
national  treasure.  It  was  resolved  that  another  edifice  should  take  the 
,  place  of  that  designed  by  Wilkins,  an  edifice  which,  be  it  said  in 
^  passing,  had  been  made  the  butt  of  curiously  ujimerited  ridicule  in  the 
world  of  connoisseui*ship,  and  wliich,  apart  from  certain  very  obviouB 
blemishee,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  much  ea.sier  to  deride  than 
to  better,      A  competition  was  opened,  and  designs  were  demanded  for 
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a  spacious  bnilding,  equal  to  present,  and  future  needs,  and  wortiiy  of 
the  magnificence  of  the  collection  it  was  to  house.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  we  have  here  no  concern  whatever  with  the 
controversy  which  arose  over  these  designs,  Mj  concern  is  with  its 
final  outcome^  which  is  this  :  the  original  building  has  remained  un- 
altered as  to  its  exterior  ;  bnt^  on  the  rear  of  one  of  its  llanki^.  loom 
now  into  view,  first  an  appendage  in  an  entirely  different  style  of 
architecture,  and,  further  on,  an  excrescence  of  no  style  of  archi- 
tecture at  all  ;  the  one  an  Italian  tower,  the  other  a  fiat  cone  of 
glass,  surmounted  by  a  ventOator — ^a  structure  of  the  warehouse  tjrpe 
— the  whole  resulting  in  a  jaiTing  jumble  and  an  aspect  of  chaotic 
incongruity  which  would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  distressing ;  and 
we  enjoy,  further,  this  instructive  phenomenon  that  a  public  opinion 
which  sensitively  shrank  from  the  blemishes  of  the  original  edifice  has 
accepted  its  retention,  with  all  tliose  blemishes  unmodified,  ^>//(-9  an 
appendage  which  adds  to  the  w^hole  the  worst,  almost,  of  all  sins 
architectural — a  lack  of  unity  of  conc<?ption.  Now,  I  have  never  to  my 
knowledge  heard  one  single  word  of  articulate  public  reprobation 
levelled  at  this  now  irremediable  blot  on  what  we  so  complacently  call 
the  finest  site  in  the  world ;  and  yet  I  cannot  find  it  in  me  to  believe 
that  many  have  not,  like  myself,  groaned  in  spirit  before  a  spectacle  so 
deplorable — ^a  spectacle  which,  indeed,  is  only  conceivable  within  these 
islands.  1  think  that  a  good  deal  is  summed  up  in  this  epL^ide,  and  I 
need  not,  for  ray  present  purpose,  seek  another  in  the  domain  of 
architecture. 

In  regard  to  sculpture  the  public  apathy  and  bUndness  are  yet  more 
depressing  and  complete,  and  illustrate  the  deaduess  of  the  mauy  to 
the  perception  of  the  essential  qualities  of  ai^t.  To  tlie  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Englishmen  sculpture  means,  simply,  the  perpetuation 
of  the  form  of  Mr.  So~and-So  in  mnrble,  bronze,  or  terra-cotta — 
this,  and  no  more.  That  mai'ble,  bronze,  or  terraHJOtta  may,  under 
cunning  hands,  become  vehicles,  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see,  or 
emotions,  aesthetic  and  poetic,  not  less  lofty  than  those  which  are 
stirred  in  us  by  the  verse  of  a  Dante  or  a  Milton,  or  by  strains  of 
noblest  music,  of  this  the  consciousness  is  for  practical  purposes 
non-existent.  For  sculpture,  for  an  art  tlirough  w^hich,  alone,  the 
name  of  Greece  would  have  been  famous  for  all  time,  there  is,  outside 
portraiture,  even  now,  under  conditions  admittedly  improved,  little  or 
no  field  in  our  eountrj".  Portrait-statues,  galore,  bristle,  indeed, 
within  our  streets ;  but  the  notion  of  setting  up  in  public  places 
pieces  of  monumental  sculpture  solely  for  adornment  and  dignity,  or 
of  monuments  that  shall  remind  us  of  deeds  in  which  our  country 
or  our  town  has  earned  fame  and  deserved  gi'atitude,  and  incite  the 
young  to  emulation  of  those  deeds,  or  that  shall  be  the  allegorized 
expression  of  any  great  idea — and  yet  our  race  has  had  great  ideas, 
and  clothed  them   in   deeds  as  great — hardly   ever,   it  would  seem, 
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enters  the  Leada  of  a  people  whose  aspirationa  ai*©  surely  nofc  less 
noble  or  less  high  than  those  of  other  nations.  Nay,  even  a  monn- 
inent  commemorative  of  the  great  public  services  of  some  individual 
man  which  shall  be  a  monument  to  him  rather  than  exclusively  an 
imager  of  him,  a  monument,  of  which  his  effigy  shall  form  a  part,  bat 
of  which  the  main  feature  shall  be  the  embodiment  or  illustration,  in 
foiTns  of  art,  of  the  virtues  that  have  earned  for  him  the  homage  of 
hi«  coantrymen^ — ^even  this  is  suggested  in  vain. 

And  if  we  are  tolerant  of  treason  against  fitness  in  architecture, 
what  shall  we  say  of  our  tolerance  in  regard  to  its  sculptural  adorn— 
nients  ?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  complaisant  accept-ance,  above  and 
about,  windows  and  doorways  in  clubsj  offices,  barracks,  and  the  like 
biiihlings,  of  carven  wonders  such  as  no  civilizttd  community  would 
accept,  in  silence  ?  Though  I  fear  I  must  here,  with  all  deference, 
add  that  my  brethren,  the  architects,  who  suffer  their  work  to  be  so 
defaced,  ai'e  themselves  not  wholly  blameless  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a 
truth,  in  the  assertion  of  which  the  most  enlightened  workmen  in  every 
branch  of  art  will  stand  by  me,  that  among  ourselves  also  the  sense 
of  the  kinship  of  the  arts  is  too  often  a  mere  theory,  received »  no 
4oubt,  with  respect  as  an  abstract  proposition,  but  not  perceptibly 
.colouring  our  practical  activity* 

In  sculpture  the  inertness  of  demand  and  tolerance  of  inferior  supply 
is  due  mainly  to  the  want,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  of  a  sense  of  and 
a  joy  in  the  purely  esthetic  quality  in  artistic  production,  an  insensi- 
bility to  the  ix)wer  inherent  in  fonn,  l>y  its  own  virtue,  of  producing 
emotion  and  exciting  the  imagination,  a  power  on  which  the  dignity  of 
this  pure  and  severe  art  does  or  should  mainly  rest. 

In  the  appreciation  of  painting,  which,  on  various  grounds,  appea* 
as  an  art  to  a  far  wider  public  than  either  architectare  or  sculpture 
the  same  shortcomings  are  evident,  though  in  a  less  degree,  and  with 
less  mischievous  results ;  for  the  witcheiy  of  colour,  at  least,  is  felt 
and  appreciated,  more  or  less  consciously,  by  a  veiy  large  number  of 
people.  The  inadequacy  of  the  general  standard  of  artistic  insight  is 
Iiere  seen  in  the  fact  that,  to  a  great  multitude  of  persons,  the  attract- 
ivenesa  of  a  painted  canvas  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  literary 
element  which  it  carries,  not  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  a\sthetic 
emotion  stirred  by  it,  or  of  appeal  to  the  imagination  contained  in  it — 
persons,  those,  who  regard  a  picture  as  a  comixiund  of  anecdote  and 
mechanism,  and  with  whom  looking  at  it  would  seem  to  mean  only 
another  tbrm  of  reading.  Time  after  time,  in  listening  to  the 
description,  the  enthusiastic  description,  of  a  picture,  we  become 
aware  that  the  ])oints  emphasized  b^^  the  speaker  are  such  as  did  not 
specially  call  for  treatment  in  ai*t  at  all,  were  often  not  fitted  for 
expression  through  form  or  colour,  their  natural  vehicle  being  not 
paint  but  ink,  which  is  the  proper  and  appointed  conveyer  of  abstract 
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tloa^ts  and  concrete  narrative.  I  have  heard  pictures  extolled  as 
works  of  genius  simply  because  they  expressed,  not  because  they  nobly 
clothed  in  forms  of  art,  ideas  not  beyond  the  reach  of  the  avei-age  penny- 
a-liner. 

Now  I  know   that  in  what  I  am  here   saying  I  skirt  the  burn- 
ing ground  of    controversy   long    and    hotly  waged — skirt  it  only , 
fcr  that  controversy  touches  but  the  borders  of   my  subject,    and  I 
iWlof  course  not  pursue  it  here.     I  will,  nevertheless,   to   avoid 
■isrepresentation  in  either  sense,  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,   one   or 
two  definite  principles  on  which  it  appears  to  me  safe  to  stand.     It 
is  given  to  form  and  to  colour  to  elicit  in  men  powerful  and  exquisite 
emodona,  emotions  covering  a  very  wide  range  of  sensibility,  and  to 
which  they  alone  have  the  key.     The  chords  within  us  which  vibrate 
Id  these  emotions  are  the  instrument  on  which  art  plays  ;  and  a  work 
of  art  deserves  that  name,  as  I  have  said,  in  proportion  as,  and  in  the 
extent  to   which,  it  sets  those  chords  in  motion.     The  power  and 
•olemnity  of  a  simple  appeal  of  form  as  such  is  seen  in  a  noble  build- 
ing of  imposing  mass  and  stately  outlines.     When,  however,  form  in 
art  is  connected  with  the  human  frame,  and  when  combinations  of 
hnnuuL  forms  are  among  the  materials  with  which  a  beautiful  design  is 
bnit  up,  then  another  element  is  added  to  the  sum  of  our  sensations 
—an  element  due  to  the  absorbing  interest  of  man  in  all  that  belongs 
to  his  kind ;  and  the  emotion  primarily  produced  by  the  force  of  a 
purely  aesthetic  appeal  is  enhanced  and  heightened  by  elements  of  a 
mare  intimate  and  universal  order,  one  mora  nearly  toucliing  our  affec- 
tbns,  bat  not,  therefore,  necessarily  of  a  higher  order.     Thus  the. 
qiiaode,  for  instance,  of  Paolo  and  Francesca^  clothed  in  the  rare,  grave 
■elody  of  Dante's  verse,  entrances  us  with  its  pathos ;  but  our  emo- 
tion, intensely  human  as  it  is,  is  not  therefore  of  a  higher  kind  tban 
that  which  holds  us  as  we  listen  to  sounds  sublimely  woven  by  some 
great  mnsician ;  nor  are  the  impressions  received  in  watching  from  the 
floor  of  a  great  Christian  church  the  gathering  of  the  gloom  within  a 
great  dome's  receding  curves  of  less  noble  order  than  thof  e  aroused  by 
a  supreme  work  of  sculpture  or  a  painting — by,  say,  the  "  Not  to  "  of 
Michael  Angelo  or  the  ''  Mona  Lisa  "  of  Lionardo  ;  and  yet  in  both  of 
these  last  the  chord  of  human  sympathy  is  strongly  swept,  though  in 
diffinrent  ways — ^in  the  **  Notte  "  by  the  poetic  and  pathetic  suggestive- 
ness  of  certain  forms  and  movements  of  the  human  body ;  in  the 
**  Mona  Lisa  "  by  a  more  definitely  personal  charm  and  feminine  gor- 
oeiy  which  haunts  about  her  shadowy  eyes,  and  the  subtle  curling  of 
ksr  myBterions  lips. 

I  sajy  then,  that  in  a  work  of  art  the  elements  of  emotion  based 
on  l«"w«  sympathies  are  not  of  a  loftier  order  than  those  arising 
Sit  of  abafaract  sublimity  or  loveliness  of  fonn,  but  that  the  presence 
of  thoaa  atements  in  such  a  work,  while  not  raising  it  as  an  artistic 
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creation,  does  impart  to  it  an  atlded  power  of  appeal,  and  thaft^ 
there  fon?,  a  work  in  which  these  elements  are  combined  will  b© 
witJi  the  great  majority  of  mankind  a  more  potent  engine  of  delight 
than  one  which  should  rest  exclusiv^ely  on  abstract  qualities.  And  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  while  a  work  of  art  earns  its  title  to  that  name 
on  condition,  only,  once  again  I  say,  of  the  purely  aesthetic  element 
being  present  in  it,  and  will  rank  as  such  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
degret!  in  which  this  element  prevails  in  it  j  and  while,  further,  thia 
element,  carrying  with  it,  as  it  does,  imaginative  suggestiveness  of  the 
highest  order  and  of  the  widest  scope,  is  all-sufficient  in  those  branches 
of  art  in  which  the  human  form  plays  no  part,  the  element  which  is 
inseparable  in  a  work  of  art  from  the  introduction  of  human  beings  is 
one  which  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  ignore  in  our  appreciation  of  that 
work  as  a  source  and  vehicle  of  emotion. 

Every  attempt  at  succinct  exposition  of  a  complex  question  risks 
being  unsatisfactory  and  obscure,  and  I  am  painfully  aliv^e  to  th© 
inadequacy  of  what  I  have  just  said.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  have 
conveyed  my  meaning,  if  roughly,  yet  sufficiently  to  shield  me  from 
misconception  in  regard  to  the  special  emphasis  I  am  laying  on  the 
importance  of  a  proper  estimation  of  the  essentially  esthetic  quality 
in  a  work  of  art,  an  importance  which  I  urge  upon  you,  not  so  much 
here  on  account  of  the  eflect  its  absence  may  have  exercised  on  the 
development  of  painting,  as  on  account  of  the  significant  fiict  that  its 
want — the  lack  of  a  perception  that  certain  quahties  are  the  very 
essence  of  art,  and  link  into  one  great  family  every  work  of  the 
hands  of  men  in  which  ih\^y  are  found— has  led  with  us  to  a 
disastrous  divorce  between  what  is  considered  as  art  proper  and  the 
arts  which  are  called  industriah  I  say  advisedly  **  disastrous,"  for 
the  lowering  among  us  in  the  present  day  of  the  status  of  forms 
of  art,  in  the  service  of  which  such  men  as  Albert  Diirer,  for  example, 
and  Holbein  (men,  by-the-by»  of  kindred  blood  with  ourselves)* 
CelUni  and  Lionardo,  were  glad  to  labour  and  create — and  that  not 
as  a  concession,  but  in  the  joyful  exercise  of  their  fullest  powers — is 
one  of  its  results,  and,  carrying  with  it,  as  is  natural,  a  lowering  of 
standard  in  these  arts^  has  generated  the  marvellous  notion,  not 
expressed  in  words,  but  too  largely  acted  on,  tliat  art  in  any  serions 
sense  is  not  to  be  looked  for  at  all  in  certain  places — ivhere,  in  truth » 
alas !  neither  is  it  often  found — and  led  to  the  holding  aloof  to  a 
great  extant,  until  comparatively  recent  years,  of  much  of  the  best 
talent  from  very  delightful  forms  of  artistic  creation ;  and  this  notion 
has  led  farther  to  the  virtual  banishment  from  ceilain  provinces  of 
designing  of  the  human  figure,  or,  where  it  is  not  banished,  to  ita 
defacement,  too  oft^-n,  in  the  hands  of  the  untrained  or  the  inept. 

We  are  to  a  wonderful  degree  creatures  of  habit,  our  thoughts  are 
prone  to  run — or  sliall  I  not  rather  say  to  stagnate  ? — within  grooves  j 
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mnd,  if  we  are  a  people  of  many  and  of  great  endowments,  a  swift  and 
I  fn?e  play  of  thought  is,  as  we  have  been  forcibly  told  by  a  voice  that 
wo  shall  h*»ar  no  more,  and  can  ill  miss,  not  a  distinguishing  feature 
among  na.  Is  it  not  an  amazing  thing,  for  example,  that  hnman 
shapea,  which  in  clay  or  plaster  would  be  ignominiously  excluded 
from  a  second-rate  exhibition,  are  not  only  accepted,  but  displayed 
witli  a  chuckle  of  elated  pride,  when  cast  in  tiie  precious  metals, 
iuikfd,  Bay,  liy  a  palm-tree,  all  borne  aloft  on  a  rock,  and  presented 
in  tte  guise  of  a  piece  of  ornamental  plate  ?  But  is  this  even  rare  ? 
b  it  not  of  constant  occurrence  ?  Do  you  demur  ?  Well,  let  me 
yoii  a  plain  question  :  Of  all  the  nymphs  and  goddesses,  the 
and  the  tritons,  that  disport  themselves  on  the  ceremonial 
goldsmithery  of  the  United  Kingdom,  how  many  if  cast  in  vulgar 
plaster,  and  not  in  glittering  gold,  would  pass  muster  before  the  jmy 
uf  aa  average  exhibition  ?  And  if  few,  I  ask  why  is  this  so  ?  In 
tha  name  of  Cellini — nay,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  ?  And 
is  it  on  account  of  the  low  ebb  of  figure  modelling  for  decorative 
porpoees  that  on  our  carred  furniture — what  we  mysteriously  describe 
as**  art-famitnre  ** — the  human  form  is  hardly  ever  seen  ?  Then  why 
ttlie  best  talent  not  enlisted  in  this  work  ?  t*ertain  it  is  that  the 
f*nce  of  living  forms  imparts  to  much  of  the  furniture  now  made 
m  England,  unsurpassed  as  it  is  in  regard  to  delicacy  and  finish  of 
huidiwork,  and  frefjuently  elegant  in  dosign,  a  certain  look  of  slight- 
XIC93  and  flimsy,  faddy  dilettantism  which  prev^ents  it  from  taking  that 
lank  in  the  province  of  appUed  art  to  which  it  might  and  should 
idpire. 

But  I  have,  I  fear,  already  unduly  drawn  upon  your  patience,  and 
I  most  bring  to  a  close  these  too  disjointed  prefatory  words,  leaving 
it  to  the  accomplished  gentlempn  who  head  the  various  sections  of 
ibis  Congress  to  amplify  and  enrich  as  they  will,  out  of  the  wide  fund 
af  their  knowledge  and  experience,  the  bald  outline  1  have  sketched 
you.  They,  in  their  tuni,  taking  up,  no  doubtj  our  common 
will  emphasize  and  press  on  you  the  fact  that  by  cultivating 
ietic  flense  in  a  more  comprehensive  and  harmoniously  con- 
at  spirit  than  hitherto,  and  with  a  clearer  vision  of  the  nature  of 
and  a  more  catholic  receptiveness  as  to  its  charms,  and  by 
gtunolaiiiig  in  a  right  direction  the  abundant  productive  energj^  which 
lies  to  its  hand,  this  nation  will  not  only  be  adding  infmitely  to  the 
adornment  and  dignity  of  its  public  and  private  life,  not  only  providing 
fcr  it€«*lf  an  increasing  and  manifold  source  of  delight  and  renovating 
repoae,  mental  and  spiritual,  in  a  day  in  which  such  resting  and  re- 
gieaeraiing  elements  are  more  and  more  called  for  by  our  jaded  nervous 
aj-steddt  and  more  and  more  needed  for  our  intellectual  equilibrium, 
fcrnt  will  be  dealing  with  a  subject  which  is  every  day  becoming  more 
isnpoctant  ia  relation  tn  certain  sides  of  the  waning  material  prosperity 
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of  tlie  country.  For,  as  thoy  will  no  doubt  remind  you,  the  industrial 
competition  between  this  and  other  countries — a  competition,  keen 
and  eager,  which  means  to  certain  industries  almost  a  race  for  life — 
runs,  in  many  cases,  no  longer  exclusively  or  mainly  on  the  Ijues  of 
excjellence  of  material  and  solidity  of  workmanship^  but  greatly  now- 
adays, on  the  linea  of  artistic  charm  and  beauty  of  design.  This,  to 
you,  vital  fact  is  one  which  they  will,  I  am  convinced,  not  suff<*r  to 
fall  into  the  background. 

One  last  word  in  anticipation  of  certain  objections  not  unlikely  to 
be  raised  against  an  assumption  which  may  seem  to  be  implied  in  the 
existence  of  our  Association — the  assumption  that  the  evils  and  shorts 
comings  of  which  I  have  spoken  with  such  un&paring  fraukness  can  be 
removed  or  remedied  by  the  gathering  together  of  a  number  of  persona 
to  listen  to  a  series  of  addresses.  The  causes  of  these  evils,  we  may- 
be told,  and  their  antidote,  are  not  on  the  surface  of  thing?,  but  rest 
on  conditions  of  a  complex  character,  and  are  fundamental.  *'  Who/* 
I  hear  some  one  say,  '*  is  this  dreamer  of  dreams,  who  hopes  to  cure 
by  talkiug  such  deep-seated  evils  ?  Who  is  this  shallow  and  unphilo- 
sophical  thinker  who  does  not  see  that  the  same  primary  conditions 
are  operative  in  making  the  purdiaser  indiflFerent  to  what  he  get^  and 
the  supplier  indifferent  to  what  he  produces,  and  who  attributes  the 
circumstance  that  good  work  is  not  generally  produced  in  certain  forms 
of  industry  to  the  lack  of  demand,  rather  than  to  the  deeper4ying 
fact  that  suppliers  and  demanders  are  of  the  Fame  stock,  having  the 
same  congenital  failings,  and  satisfied  with  the  same  standards  ?  **  My 
answer  to  this  imaginary,  or  I  onght^  perhaps,  to  say  this  foreseen, 
objector  would  be,  first,  this — that  I  am  not  the  visionary  for  whom 
he  takes  nie,  and  that  I  do  not  believ^e  in  the  efficacy  of  words  either 
directly  to  remedy  tlie  state  of  things  I  have  been  deploring,  or  to 
create  a  love  of  art  and  a  delicate  sensitiveness  to  its  charms  in  those 
to  whom  the  responsive  chords  have  been  refused  ;  neither  is  tha 
eloquence,  trumpet-toned  and  triumphant,  conceivable  by  me  before 
which  the  walls  of  the  Jericho  of  the  Philistine  shall  crumble  in  abrupt 
ruin  U}  the  ground ;  least  of  all  do  I  believe  in  sudden  developments 
of  the  human  intellect.  But  it  has  nevertheless  seemed  to  me,  as  it 
has  seemed  to  the  fraraers  of  this  Af-sociationj  that  words,  if  they  be* 
judicious  and  sincere,  may  rally  and  strengthen  and  prompt  to  action 
instincts  and  imp^dses  which  only  await  a  signal  to  assert  themselves — 
instincts  sometime.^,  perhaps,  not  fully  conscious  of  themselves — and 
that  a  favouring  temperature  may  be  thus  created  within  which,  by 
the  operation  of  natural  laws,  in  dlie  time,  but  by  no  stroke  of  the 
wand,  a  new  and  better  order  may  arise.  Neither,  indeed,  do  I 
ignoi-e  the  force  of  my  critics  contention  that  the  causes  of 
mischief  He  deep,  and  are  not  to  be  touched  by  surface-tinkering, 
if  they  are  to  be  removed  at  all  ;  though  I  demur  to  his  pessimistic 
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estimate  of  them  as  a  final  bar  to  our  hopes.  It  is  true  that 
certain  specific  artistic  attributes  are,  or  seem  to  be,  feeble  in  our 
race;  it  is  true,  too  true,  that  the  general  standard  of  taste  is 
bw;  it  is  true,  too  true — I  have  it  on  the  repeated  assurance  of 
apologetic  vendors — that  with  us  the  ugliest  objects — often  oh !  how 
ugly — have  the  largest  market;  nevertheless,  the  fimount  of  good 
trtistic  production  in  connection  with  industry — I  purposely  speak  of 
tlus  firot — ^has  g^wn  within  the  last  score  or  so  of  years,  and  through 
the  initiative,  mind,  of  a  mere  handful  of  enthusiastic  and  highly  gifted 
moi,  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  and  in  a  proportionate  degree  has 
the  number  increased,  also,  of  those  who  accept  and  desire  it ;  and 
this  growth  has  been  steady  and  organic,  and  is  of  the  best  augury. 
Now,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  desire  good  work,  and 
the  ooncorrent  development  of  their  critical  sensitiveness  in  matters 
of  taste,  stimulate,  in  their  turn,  the  energies,  and  sustain  the  upward 
eflorts,  of  the  producers,  and  thus,  through  action  and  reaction,  a  con- 
dition of  things  should  be  slowly  but  surely  evolved  which  shall  more 
nearly  approach  that  general  level  of  artistic  culture  and  artistic  pro- 
duction so  anxiously  looked  for  by  us  all.  It  is  in  the  hastening  of 
this  desired  result  that  we  invoke,  not  your  sympathy  alone,  but  your 
patient,  strenuous  aid.  And  if  I  am  further  asked  how,  in  my  view, 
this  association  can  best  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  our  common 
end,  I  would  say,  not  merely  by  seeking  to  fan  and  kindle  a  more 
general  interest  in  the  things  of  art,  but  mainly  by  seeking  to  awaken  a 
dearer  perception  of  the  true  essence  of  a  work  of  art,  by  insisting  on 
the  fundamental  identity  of  all  manifestations  of  the  artistic  creative 
impolse,  through  whatever  channels  it  may  express  itself,  and  by 
setting  forth  and  establishing  this  pregnant  truth — that  whatever 
iegrees  of  dignity  and  rank  may  exist  in  the  scale  of  artistic  produc- 
tions, according  to  the  order  of  emotion  to  which  they  minister  in  us, 
they  are  one  in  kind ;  for  the  various  and  many  channels  through 
which  beauty  is  made  manifest  to  us  in  art  are  but  the  numerous 
several  stops  of  one  and  the  same  divine  instrument. 

And  if  in  what  I  have  said  I  have  laid  especial  stress  on  that  branch 
of  art  which  is  called  industrial,  it  is  not  solely  to  develop  this  cardinal 
doctrine,  neither  only  because  of  the  pressing,  practical,  paramount 
national  importance  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  but  also  because  I,  in 
truth,  believe  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  through  these  very  forms  of 
srt  that  the  improvement,  to  which  I  look  with  a  steadfast  faith,  will 
be  mainly  operated.  The  almost  unlimited  area  which  they  cover  in 
itself  oonstitates  them  an  engine  of  immense  power,  and  I  believe  that 
tfarongh  them,  if  at  all,  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  love  for  it  will  be 
stiiiiiilated  in,  and  communicated  to,  constantly  increasing  numbers. 
I  bdieve  that  the  day  may  come  when  public  opinion,  thus  slowly  but 
flofinitftly  moulded,   will  make  itself  loudly  heard ;  when    men  will 
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insist  that  what  they  do  for  the  gracing  and  adornment  of  their  homes 
shall  he  done  also  for  the  public  buildings  and  thoronghfares  of  their 
citieEi ;  when  they  wDl  remind  their  municipal  representatives  and  the 
controllers  of  their  guilds  of  what  similar  bodies  of  men  did  for 
the  cities  of  Italy  in  the  days  of  their  proud  prosperity  in  trade,  and 
will  ask  why  the  walls  of  our  public  edifices  are  blank  and  silent, 
instead  of  being  adorned  and  made  delightful  with  things  beautiful  to 
see,  or  eloquent  of  whatever  great  deeds  or  good  work  enrich  and 
honour  the  annals  of  the  places  of  our  birth*  And,  lastly,  I  believe 
that  an  art.  desired  by  the  whole  people  and  fostered  by  the  whole 
people\s  desire  would  reflect — for  soch  art  must  bo  sincere— some  of 
the  best  qualities  of  our  race  ;  its  love  of  Nature,  its  imaginative  force, 
its  health  fulness,  its  strong  simplicity'. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  task  is  ended.  My  duties  to- 
night were  purely  prefatory ;  my  words  are  but  the  prologue  to  the 
proceedings  which  begin  to-morrow — a  prologue  which  1  undertook  to 
8}>eak  less  from  any  faith  in  its  possible  efficacy  than  in  the  belief  that 
the  first  word  spoken  at  such  a  time  should  be  heard  from  the  lips  of 
one  to  whom,  from  the  nature  of  the  oflSce  he  is  privileged  to  till,  as 
well  as  from  the  whole  Ijent  of  his  mind,  everything  that  concerns  art, 
from  end  to  end  of  its  enchanting  field,  must  be,  and  is,  a  source  of 
deep,  of  constant,  and  engrossing  interest.  The  curtain  is  now  raised, 
the  stage  is  sjiread  before  you,  and  I  step  aside  to  make  way  for  others, 
leaving  with  you  the  expression  of  my  fervent  wish  that  the  hopes 
which  have  brought  us  together  in  this  place  may  not  have  been 
entertained  in  vain, 

Feederick  Leighton. 
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THE  holy  mission  which  Germany,  with  her  accustomed  energy,  has 
undertaken  in  East  Africa  is  progresing  with  rapid  strides.  The 
introdnction  of  civilization  to  the  semi-barbarous  people  who  inhabit 
tlioee  parts  is  being  joyously  celebrated  by  the  thunder  of  artillery,  the 
demolition  of  towns,  and  human  bloodshed. 

England,  not  yet  accustomed  to  Germany's  drastic  methods,  is  con- 
tent to  bring  up  the  rea-r,  and  look  on  approvingly,  willingly,  in  the 
good  cause,  giving  up  her  subjects  to  ruin  and  spoliation,  and  content 
to  see  her  good  name — quite  mistakenly,  of  course — dragged  in  the 
mire. 

While  this  noble  nineteenth-century  work  is  thus  going  on  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  ask  what  was  the  state  of  things  which  formerly 
existed  and  what  the  result  of  Germany's  primary  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  blessings  of  civilization  to  the  benighted  inhabitants  of 
Zanadbar — in  other  words,  what  East  Central  Africa  was  and  is. 

Events  march  quickly  in  these  days,  and  for  our  purpose  we  need  not 
go  back  many  years.  It  will  be  suflScient,  I  think,  if  I  describe  what 
came  under  my  own  observation  in  my  three  visits  to  East  Africa 
between  1878  and  1883. 

The  state  of  things  which  I  found  existing  when  I  first  landed  at 
Zanzibar  was  an  agreeable  surprise  to  me.  Burton's  account  of  the 
town  and  the  condition  of  the  country  when  he  visited  it  some  twenty 
yean  previous  was  fresh  in  my  mind.  I  expected  that  my  daily  faro 
of  incident  would  include  murders,  nightly  fire-raisiugs,  slaves  left  to 
die  of  starvation  or  subjected  to  every  conceivable  atrocity,  and  their 
oorpaea  left  to  rot  on  the  beach.  Zanzibar  was  to  be  ''  like  a  city 
hdd  hy  a  savage  enemy,"  as  described  by  Sir  Jobn  Kirk's  predecessor, 
;  the  north  monsoon  enabled  the  piratical  Arabs  of  the  northern 
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ports  to  come  south  and  kidnap  with  impunity  slaves  and  fi'eemen 
aliko  in  the  very  sti"^?ts  of  the  city,  while  the  Snltan  was  powerless  to 
search  thpfr  dhows  in  his  own  harbour. 

On  the  coast  I  looked  forward  to  the  diBcoveiy  of  an  even  more 
thorough  condition  of  anarchy — ^tribes  in  constant  hloody  warfare, 
their  aoh  commercial  pursuit  slave  capturing  and  dealing  j  and,  finally, 
the  Sultan's  authority  non-existent. 

Such,  according  to  Burton,  was  the  condition  of  Zaus^Jbar  and  the 
mainland  when  he  tmvelled  in  those  parts.  In  the  twenty  years  which 
had  elapsed  before  I  set  foot  in  the  same  region  all  that  hatl  disaj>- 
peared  like  a  horrid  dream. 

A  new  Sultan  iuid  mennwhih*  come  into  power,  and  a  nt*w  influence 
been  brought  to  bear  on  East  African  affairs  and  politics. 

Sayyed  Bargash  had  become  the  ruler,  and  Sir  John  Kirk  the  repre- 
sentative of  England  in  his  dominionSj  and  under  tlu  ir  rule — for  it  is 
impossible  to  dissociate  the  two  forces — a  complete  transformation  had 
taken  place  in  the  whole  social,  material,  and  political  aspect  of  afiairs 
in  Eaat  Africa, 

For  an  Arab,  brought  up  in  the  traditions  of  his  race,  and  deeply 
educated  in  the  faith  of  Islam  t  a  more  liberal -minded  and  enlightened 
prince  never  lived  than  Sayyed  Bargash.  "Without  a  trace  of  fana- 
ticism, he  was  yet  the  st  lictest  and  most  devout  of  Mohammedans.  With 
all  the  high-bom  feelings  and  dignified  bearing  and  conduct  of  a 
prince  and  Sovereign  ruler^  he  was  yet  keenly  interested  in  commerce^ 
and  made  almost  Quixotic  attempts  to  develop  it  in.  his  dominions.  Sur- 
rounded with  all  the  effeminating  and  degenerating  influences  of  Oriental 
life,  he  was  yet  without  exception  the  hard  est- worked  man  in  East 
Africa,  giving  himself  not  a  moment's  rest  from  dawn  to  sunset.  Such 
was  the  ruler  of  Zanzibar  as  I  knew  him,  not  only  as  an  explorer  sent 
ont  by  the  Ktiyal  Geographical  Society,  but  as  one  in  his  own  service, 
as  I  was  for  a  time. 

But  behind  Sayyed  Bargash  there  was  another  power  even  more 
potent  than  the  naturally  good  proclivities  of  his  Higlmess.  I  refer 
to  Sir  John  ICirk.  If  ever  a  typical  pro-consul  and  pioneer  of  British 
influence  in  its  highest  and  best  mea-ning  existed,  that  man  was,  or  is> 
Sir  John  Kirk.  With  almost  incredible  far-sighteduess  and  persist- 
ence of  purpose,  he  set  himself  a  certain  object  to  aim  at- — an  object 
that  was  to  take  long  years  to  accomplish ;  but  he  knew  his  mind  ;  he 
had  patience  and  strr^ngth  of  will,  and  he  was  content  to  let  the  slow 
yciirs  evolve  their  work  and  bring  with  them  their  stepping-stones  to 
higher  things. 

Sir  John  Kirks  policy  was  Education  and  Guidance ♦  not  Ruling* 
He  wisely  kept  himself  in  the  background.  To  have  acted  directly 
was  to  have  opened  a  gulf  between  himself  and  the  natives,  to  get  out 
of  touch  with  them.  He  required  a  middleman,  who  would  ostensibly 
be  thf  raler.      Such  a  micldlpnma  was  Sayyed  Bargash. 
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Yet  though  Sir  John  was  content  to  act  only  as  tlie  pilot,  no  man 
probably  ever  acquired  such  an  influence  with  negro  races.  His  was  a 
name  to  charm  with.  From  Mozambique  to  Lamu,  in  every  tribe 
from  the  sea  to  the  shores  of  Nyassa,  Tanganyika,  and  the  Nyanza, 
the  "  Balnza"  was  more  feared  and  yet  liked  than  even  the  Sultan. 
To  Arab  and  negro  alike  he  was  the  embodiment  of  some  tremendous 
imseen  yet  benign  power,  which  was  working  for  their  good,  and  yet 
oould  be  very  terrible  in  its  wrath.  In  this  matter  I  speak  not  from 
hearsay  but  from  actual  experience.  This  charm  was  one  which 
affected  not  only  those  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  who  never  saw  Sir  John, 
but  those  who  came  into  daily  contact  with  him.  I  remember  well, 
when  little  more  than  a  boy,  in  my  first  expedition  to  Central  Africa, 
I  found  myself  at  loggerheads  with  my  men  over  some  matter  or 
other.  The  quarrel  threatened  to  become  serious,  till,  as  an  unfailing 
card,  I  appealed  to  them  to  remember  that  I  was  a  mere  greenhorn 
in  African  travelling,  and  that  I  had  been  handed  over  to  them  by 
the  **  Baluza "  to  be  taken  safely  through  the  country  and  brought 
back  to  him.  "  How  could  they  face  the  '  Baluza,' "  I  asked,  *'  if 
ihey  returned  without  me  ?  "  That  appeal  settled  the  matter  at  once, 
and  they  declared  their  readiness  to  carry  mo  shoulder  high  wherever 
I  wanted. 

With  two  such  men  as  Sayyed  Bargash  and  Sir  John  Kirk  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Zanzibar,  all  things  were  possible.  An  unbroken 
line  of  improvements  set  in  under  their  judicious  management.  The 
slave-market  gave  place  to  a  Christian  church.  The  rank  abuses  of 
the  slave  trade  disappeared,  and  every  slave  who  could  show  that  he 
was  ill-used  received  his  freedom  at  once.  He  made  no  unwise 
attempt  to  stop  the  slave  trade — that  would  only  have  done  harm 
when  he  wanted  to  do  good ;  but  undoubtedly  he  discouraged  the 
slave  trade  as  much  as  possible,  and  helped  to  familiarize  the  Ai*abs 
with  the  idea  of  free  labour. 

One,  perhaps,  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Sir  John  Kirk's  feats  was 
that  he  retained  the  goodwill  and  respect  of  the  Arab  slave  dealers 
while  he  was  known  to  be  doing  his  utmost  to  restrict  and  stop 
their  trade.  Our  anti-slavery  policy  in  those  days  did  not  ruin  our 
prestige  and  our  name.  Our  action  was  looked  upon  as  a  son  might 
regard  the  severe  measures  of  a  father  in  restricting  some  wrong 
action  on  his  part.  Our  motives  were  never  misunderstood.  Need- 
less to  say,  under  such  rule  trade  began  rapidly  to  increase,  and  such 
natnxBl  advantages  as  the  country  possessed  to  bo  made  the  most  of. 
Britash  Indian  subjects  began  to  flock  into  the  town  of  Zanzibar,  as 
well  as  the  towns  on  the  coast.  They  brought  with  them  their 
indnsfanoas  habits  and  keen  commercial  talents,  and,  io  the  number  of 
7000,  they  settled  themselves  down,  stimulating  the  Arab  to 
ind  more  profitable  enterprises    and   giving    new  life  to  the 
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barbarous  tribes.  As  an  instance  of  tlie  rapid  development  of  an 
article  of  trade  first  stimulated  by  Kirk  and  pusbed  on  by  British 
subjects,  take  india-rubber.  From  nothinf^  it  was  raised  to  an 
annual  value  of  £200,000.  As  for  the  entire  trade,  from  quite  an 
insigoLficant  figure  twenty  years  ago  it  was  developed  into  the  respects 
able  amount  of  little  short  of  two  millions  sterHng-,  and  all  through 
the  energetic  policy  of  Sir  John  Kirk,  the  ready  assistance  of  the 
Sultan,  and  the  keen  trading  instincts  of  Banyans  and  Hindus — 
British  subjects  from  India. 

With  the  development  of  legitimate  trade  there  ivas  a  concomitant 
development  of  civilization.  Tribes  formerly  at  constant  war  with  each 
other  found  it  pay  better  to  lay  aside  the  bow  and  armw  and  take 
to  the  hoe  and  the  knife.  Extracting  gum  copal  from  the  ground, 
and  india-rubber  from  the  forest,  were  much  more  certain  and  less 
dangerous  methods  of  gaining  such  scanty  raiment  and  ornamental 
l)eads  as  they  required  than  slave  hunting. 

Consequently,  for  anarchy  and  continual  bloodshed  and  robbery 
wero  substituted  peace  and  coramorce,  with  all  tljat  those  imply — 
increase  of  wealthy  widening  of  tastes  and  idea^ — all  stepping-stones 
towards  civilization* 

Along  with  trade,  moreover,  other  forces  were  stepping  in.  The 
omnipresent  missionary  soon  discovered  what  a  hopeful  field  of  action 
lay  here  to  hand.  The  Universities'  Mission  appeared  first  in  the  field, 
then  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  followed  by  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  tho  Scotch  Presbyterians.  Every  encouragement 
and  assistance  were  given  by  the  Sultan,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the 
entire  region  from  Nyassa  to  Victoria  Nyanza  was  studded  with  mis- 
sionaiy  stations. 

But  not  without  terrible  sacrifices  of  noble  lives,  and  immense  sums 
rif  money.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  appeared  as  a  sharp 
critic  of  missionary  mtthoJSj  but  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  admiration 
of  the  aims  the  missionary  has  in  view,  or,  take  bim  all  round,  of  the 
missionary  himself.  If  the  success  of  bis  enterprise  has  not  been  in 
any  sense  of  the  word  commensurate  with  the  cost  in  men  and  money, 
it  has  been  because  the  lines  on  which  he  bfis  worked  have  been  radi- 
cally wrong. 

So  it  has  been  in  East  Africa.  Tho  results  are  not  what  they 
might  have  been  if  more  rational  methods  had  been  adopted.  StUl 
tliere  have  been  great  results,  though  more  of  an  indirect  than  a  direct 
character.  The  missionaries  have  not  made  many  converts,  but  they 
have  undoubtedly  raised  the  moral  level  of  thousands  they  have  come 
in  contact  with.  ITiey  have  made  the  name  of  Englishman  revered 
and  admired  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  East  Central 
Africa,  They  have  roused  imbounded  confidence  in  his  word  and  his 
good  intentions;  while  his  settlements  have  often  become  veritable 
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sanctnaries  and  places  of  refuge  in  the  midst  of  Africa's  savage  wastes^ 
at  the  boandaries  of  which  miirderoua  and  slare-huntiQg  hosts  pause 
and  flare  not  ventore  to  cross  lest  some  terrible  punishment  falls  upon 
them  from  the  unseen  power  which  protects  the  place. 

In  all  this  civilizing  work  bo  it  remembered  we  were  the  sole  agents, 
with  the  exception  of  a  Catholic  Mission,  which  was  doing  capital 
work.  To  English  explorers  belongs  almost  the  entire  honour  of 
piuetrating  the  country  and  laying  bare  its  secrets.  To  English 
political  agents  aad  British  subjects  fell  the  work  of  stimulating  and 
developing  the  trade,  and  to  British  missionary  enterprise  belonged 
thf?  peculiar  glory  of  establishing  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  centres  of  civilizing  influence  of  the  highest  order. 

L^t  me  now  briefly  and  tersely  summarize  the  state  of  affairs  four 
years  ago. 

1.  In  all  but  name  Zanzibar  and  its  dependencies  was  a  protectorate 
of  Great  Britain*  costing  this  country  nothing,  though  practically  ruled 
thK)ugh  an  English  official. 

2.  The  Sultan  had  the  most  uobounded  confidence  in  our  good 
&ith,  and  our  name  was  respected  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
laud. 

3.  The  country  was  opened  up  and  explored  by  British  travelleiu 
4  The  entire  trade  of  the  country  passed  through  British  hands, 

and  was  the  i-esult  of  English  enterprise. 

5.  Believing  in  the  permanency  of  our  veiled  or  open  rule,  7000  of 
our  Indian  subjects  had  left  their  own  country  and  settk^d  themselves 
at  Zanzibar  and  the  coast  towns. 

6.  Enormous  sums  of  British  money  were  spent  aud  great  numbers 
of  noble  lives  lost  attempting  to  establish  Christianity  and  civilizing 
centres,  both  on  the  island  and  the  mainland, 

7*  Yt*ar  after  year  great  unselfish  sacrifices  of  money  were  made 
attempting  to  suppress,  or  rather  repress,  the  slave  trade, 

8*  Everywhere  there  were  evidencea  of  great  strides  being  made  iu 
iiisiDg  the  natives  from  sa^'agery  or  barbarism  towards  civilization. 

9.  Under  the  rule  of  Sayyed  Bargash,  guided  by  Kirk,  tribal  wars 
tad  almost  ceased  on  the  coast  and  nearly  so  in  the  far  interior.  Along 
the  frequented  routes  of  the  interior,  and  everywhere  in  the  littoral, 
Euroix^an  tmvellers  might  pass  to  and  fm  unarmed  and  unescorted 
with  the  utmost  impunity, 

10.  The  extent  of  German  influence  and  interest  was  represented 
by  a  single  large  trading  house,  which  acted  as  an  intermediary 
between  Europe  and  Britisli  Indian  merchants  in  Zanzibar. 

Id  1881,  however,  all  this  beg?in  to  change.      In  that  year  the  pre- 
posterous views  fxpressed  by  various  travellers  about  tht*  commercial 
abilities  of  Africa  began  to  find  general  credence. 
Tickled  by  such  nonsense  as  that  in  Africa  the  world  had  a  new 
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El  Dorado  and  a  second  India,  and  that  its  proposed  railways  were  to 
bi3  the  finest  paying  commercial  speculations  offered  in  this  century  to 
I  a  world  athiri^t  for  wealth,  the  nations  of  Europe  pricked  up  their  eai^e, 
and  then  commenced  the  scramble  for  Africa.  Innocent  chiefs  were 
defrauded  out  of  their  lands  by  bogus  treaties.  As  innocent  and 
Ignorant  people  at  home  were  found  ready  at  the  beck  of  glib 
company  promoters  to  put  their  money  into  all  sorts  of  sch ernes , 
and  the  daUy  newspapers  were  full  of  the  exciting  incidents  of  the 
race  for  **new  colonies/'  as  the  mangrove  swamps  and  sterile  wastes 
were  pleasingly  called. 

In  this  general  gilding  up^  East  Africa  came  in  for  a  share  like 
other  parts  of  Africa,  and  soon  there  was  nothing  heard  of  but  treaty- 
making  and  planting  of  flags.  To  back  these  enterprises  up,  com- 
panies were  promoted  in  Germany.  The  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar  were  violated  in  the  most  shameless  fashion.  He  was 
treated  as  a  barbarous  chief,  and  as  an  obstacle  to  civilizing  influences. 

I  say  civilizing  influences ;  for  about  this  time  people  ceased  going 
to  Africa  to  make  money  and  to  trade.  Merchants  had  snddenly 
become  converted  to  the  principles  of  Altruism,  and  they  went  for  the 
good  of  the  benighted  negro.  They  posed  no  longer  as  selfish  mer- 
chants, but  philanthropists,  solely^  anxious  to  introduce  the  blessings  of 
Christianity  and  civilization.  It  was  the  same  with  nations  ;  they  had 
no  selfish  motives  to  promote.  Each  new  flag  planted  in  the  soil  of 
Africa  was  a  dagger  thrust  in  the  heart  of  barbarism ;  each  new 
trading  station  was  an  outpost  of  tln^  advancing  anny  of  civilization. 

Naturally  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  could  not  stand  by  and  see  his 
rights  violated  and  he  himself  bullied  without  some  attempt  to  assert 
his  position.  Frictiou  as  naturally  followed,  and  speedily  German  iron- 
clads were  ranged  before  the  town  of  Zanzibar,  and  shameless  and 
dastardly  eflbrts  made  to  coerce  the  Snltan.  In  the  name  of  civibza* 
tion  every  principle  of  international  law  and  equity  was  violated.  All 
this  was  bad  cmongh,  but  worse  had  to  follow.  We  can  understand  to 
some  extent  the  arrogant  and  unprincipled  conduct  of  the  Germans, 
but  words  fail  me  to  express  my  sense  of  the  outrageous  policy  Cur 
Government  now  commenced  to  take. 

Up  till  that  time  we  had  acted  as  the  mainstay  and  support  of  the 
Sultan  :  to  ns  ho  looked  for  guidance  and  advice  ;  in  us  he  trusted  as 
a  friend  who  would  not  fail  him  in  his  hour  of  need.  And  yet  how 
sorely  he  ninst  have  been  tried  in  those  first  days  of  land  stealing,  when 
he  looked  in  vain  for  assistance  and  some  formal  protest  from  our 
Government  against  the  shameless  action  of  German  adventurers, 
backed  by  the  German  Government. 

And  what  a  position  Kirk  must  have  been  in.  The  friend  and  con- 
fidential adviser  of  his  Highness,  bound  hand  and  foot,  unable  to  move 
a  little  finger  in  support  of  his  own  and  his  country's  honour.     I  can 
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imagine  how  he  must  have  cabled  and  written  frantically  imploring 
our  Grovemment  not  to  let  Britain's  great  name  be  dragged  in  the 
mire  of  dishonour ;  and  yet,  hoping  against  hope,  putting  the  best 
fiice  possible  on  the  matter  to  the  Sultan,  and  trying  to  make  him 
believe  that  everything  would  yet  come  right. 

But  whatever  he  did — and  what  he  actually  did  I  know  not — was  of 
no  avail.  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse,  till  a  Commission  had  to 
be  appointed  to  mark  out  the  stolen  territories  from  those  left 
intact. 

We  undei-took  to  act  for  the  Sultan,  and  so  complete  was  his  trust 
in  us  that  even  yet  he  depended  on  us,  and  placed  himself  in  our  hands. 

Then  came  our  crowning  disgrace.  For  we  betrayed  the  trust 
placed  in  us.  We  had  but  spread  a  net  to  trap  the  Sultan  that  he 
might  the  more  formally  be  plundered.  Astounding  as  it  may  seem, 
we  willingly  gave  up  all  the  advantages  we  had  gained  in  these 
regions.  We  counted  as  nothing  our  great  and  ever-increasing  com- 
mercial interests — as  well  as  those  of  our  7000  British  Indian  subjects. 
The  sacrifices  of  our  missionary  societies,  who,  like  the  Indians,  had 
established  themselves  in  East  Africa  in  the  faith  that  Britain  would 
look  after  her  own  interests  as  she  had  known  how  to  do  in  the  past, 
were  not  taken  into  consideration. 

That  nothing  should  bo  wanting  to  complete  the  deed  of  infamy, 
the  very  man  who  had  worked  for  twenty  of  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  and  with  incredible  skill,  persistency  of  purpose,  and  patience  to 
produce  the  condition  of  things  I  have  described — that  man,  who  had 
upheld  the  very  brightest  traditions  of  English  enterprise  and  English 
honour,  until,  as  the  '*  Baluza,"  his  name  became  a  word  to  charm 
with  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  East  Central  Africa — ^he  it 
was  who  had  to  betray  his  own  and  Britain's  friend  and  proUf/^^  and 
despoil  him  of  all  the  wide  territories  over  which  his  flag  had  fluttered 
for  half  a  century  unquestioned. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Sir  John  Kirk  could  never  look  upon  the  face 
of  Sayyed  Bargash  again — or  that  the  Sultan,  himself  thus  betrayed 
by  his  friend,  despoiled  of  his  territories,  and  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Germans,  should  have  died  shortly  after.  As 
some  sort  of  compensation  for  the  ruin  of  his  life's  work  Sir  John 
received  the.  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George.  I  wonder 
with  what  feelings  he  looks  on  it. 

What  has  happened  since  1885  we  all  know.  The  inflated  German 
enterpziaes  have  gone  from  bad  to  worse. 

The  Sultan  very  naturally  lost  all  his  influence  with  the  loss  of 
tenitoiy.  Trade  began  to  desert  the  coast  towns.  The  German  East 
African  Company  speedily  began  to  show  its  utter  want  of  fitness  to 
rule  native  races,  and  yet  so  blown  up  in  its  own  absurd  conceit  as  to 
be  miftble  to  take  lessons  &om  past  masters  in  the  art. 
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Tho  people  who  have  so  suddealy  developed  a  keen  desire  to  staznpl 
out  slavery  treated  the  natives  as  little  better  than  bnitea  and  filavea. 
By  many  of  their  number  a  modified  form  of  slavery  was  advocated, 
and  no  doubt  practised.  We  know  how  tho  honest  religions  feelings 
of  the  Mohammedans  have  been  outraged,  and  domestic  sanctuaries 
violated. 

Before  their  eyes  the  Germans  saw  the  wonderful  results  that  could 
be  achieved  by  ruling  through  the  Sult-an^  but  they  were  unable  to 
take  a  lesson,  and  so  tliey  must  violate  all  conventions  and  treaties,  and 
haul  down  his  Hag  and  insult  his  authority. 

There  could  only  b©  one   result  to  such  outrageous  conduct.     The 
strong  sentiment  of  independence  and  pride  was  not  quite  dead  in  the 
Ai'ab  breast.     The  negro  tribes  were  not  yet  slaves,  to  be  tpeat4*d  ail 
unscrupulous  masters  might  please. 

Gradually  the  feeling  of  discontent  spread.    More  than  one  German 
planter  brought  his  fate  upon  himself,  till,  from  an  isolated  outbreak . 
here  and  there,  the  whole  country  broke  into  insurrection,  and  kicke 
their  new  masters  bag  and  baggage  out  of  the  country. 

Of  course  this  was  represented  as  a  terrible  blow  to  the   cause  oi 
civilization.     It  was  pictured  as  a  result  of  the  renewed  and  enlarge 
activity  of  the    slave   trade    and   the   spread  of  Islam,  when  it   wo 
nothing  more    nor    less    than    a    well-deserved    punishment   for   theH 
misdeeds  of  German  planters  and  traders. 

Still  tlie  result,  whatever  might  be  the  provoking  cause,  was  looked 
upon  as  a  terrible  insult  to  the  German  flag,  and  a  slap  in  the  face  of 
Imperial  conceit,  and  it  must  be  revenged.  Their  honour  must  be 
reinstated.      And  yet  how  ? 

There  was  the  difficulty.     A  European  military  expedition  was  oufc. 
of  tho  €]uestion  on  a  deadly  coast   line  like  that  at  Bagamoyo  anc 
Pangani.      Every  European  would  b«  down  with  fever  in  a  week,  anc 
more  than  half  of  them  dead  in  less  than  a  month, 

Agaiuj  they  had  no  recruiting  ground  for  native  troops.  Here  wa 
a  dileumm.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  apply  for  English  cc 
operation  and  assistance  to  reinstate  themselves  in  East  Africa.  Of 
course  it  was  no  use  stating  plainly  why  England's  assistance 
wanted*  To  make  her  swallow  the  pill  it  was  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  anti-slave  17  feelings  of  the  nation,  and  to  talk  of  the  introduction 
of  civilization  to  barbaric  Africa. 

To  the  dismay  of  the  entire  British  nation  our  Government  was 
found  ready  to  swallow  the  bait  and  connect  our  name  with  Germany 
in  her  infamous  proceedings.  We,  of  course,  are  not  to  join  the 
Germans  in  their  work  of  bombardment,  but  we  are  to  let  our 
name  be  connected  with  it,  and  we  are  to  give  our  appro%'al  and 
moral  support. 

And  why  should  we  support  Germany  in  this  matter  ?    For  long 
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weary  years  we  have  carried  on  this  work  of  repressing  slavery  unaided 
by  other  Powers.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  suflScient  answer  to 
Germany's  proposal  to  co-operate  with  them  in  suppressing  the  slave  trade 
to  have  pointed  to  our  policy  in  the  past,  and  expressed  our  pleasure  if 
they  were  willing  to  join  vs  in  the  good  cause  ?  Further  than  that 
there  was  no  need  to  go.  But  our  Government,  as  if  determined  to 
complete  the  work  of  destruction  commenced  by  its  predecessors,  has 
gone  further  and  committed  itself  to  joint  action,  and  jointly  our  name 
will  be  connected  through  Central  Africa  with  all  the  bloodshed  and 
destruction  that  is  now  going  on. 

Much  might  have  been  forgiven  if  this  blockade  had  really  done 
anything  in  extinguishing  the  slave  trade  ;  but  all  who  know  anything 
about  East  Africa  can  affirm  that  the  blockading  of  the  coast  will 
only  affect  the  slave  trade  in  the  remotest  degree.  The  East 
African  slave  trade  is  now  practically  restricted  to  the  coast  and  the 
interior.  The  slaves  are  wanted  for  the  transport  of  ivory  to  the 
coast  and  for  the  coast  plantations,  while  in  addition  there  is  a  large 
demand  for  slaves  among  the  tribes  themselves. 

The  chief  result,  indeed,  of  this  blockade  will  be  an  increase  of 
slave  raiding  and  slavery,  for  the  whole  country  is  now  plunged  in 
anarchy;  tribal  jealousies  and  hatreds  long  kept  in  check  are  once- 
more  let  loose.     To  fight  means  to  capture  slaves. 

Do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves  for  a  moment  that  our  name  and* 
good  fame  will  remain  unscathed  in  this  sad  imbroglio.  The  Germans 
will  take  care  that  we  are  tarred  with  the  same  brush  as  themselves. . 
The  fact  also  that  this  is  a  joint  affair  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  in 
Zanzibar,  and  with  the  passage  of  the  news  to  the  mainland  nothing^ 
will  be  lost.  It  will  soon  not  be  blacks  against  the  Germans,  but 
blacks  against  the  Wazungu  (whites). 

Another  i*emarkable  feature  in  this  wretched  mess  is  the  utter  in- 
difference displayed  by  our  Government  for  the  lives  and  property  of 
our  fellow-subjects  established  on  the  coast.  We  practically  say, 
"  They  are  only  Indians ;  what  does  it  matter  to  us  ?  Let  them  stew 
in  their  own  juice !  "  This  is  a  terrible  downfall  to  British  pride  and 
British  sense  of  honour.  Does  it  not  practically  mean  that  to  keep . 
straight  with  the  Germans  we  are  ready  to  knuckle  down  before  eveiy 
publicly  or  privately  expressed  menace ;  that  we  as  a  nation  tremble 
at  the  frown  of  a  Bismarck,  or  are  quite  ready  to  sell  our  nation's  birth- 
right of  honour,  pride,  and  glory  for  some  mess  of  pottage  ?  It  is. 
only  on  some  such  theory  that  we  can  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
astounding  policy  we  have  pursued  these  last  three  years  in  East 
Africa.  And  yet,  who  among  us  can  conceive  that  we  have  actually 
sunk  80  low  ?  And  if  it  is  not  so,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  Why 
have  we  sacrificed  every  British  interest,  violated  every  principle  of 
national  honour,  delivered  over  thousands  of  British  subjects  to  utter 
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ruin,  and  euded  by  trying  to  throw  dust  in  the  public  eyes  by  talking 
'*  high  faliitin"  nansense  about  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  and 
the  introdoctiou  of  civilizing  influences,  when,  in  reality,  it  s  devil's 
work  that  is  going  on  ?  Ask  what  missionarieSj  who  have  spent  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  io  these  parts,  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  or 
travellers,  who  have  explored  and  observed,  or  merchants  who  have 
traded  there,  and  where  will  thtj  Government  find  ont*  to  back  them  in 
their  policy  of  helping  Germany^ — though  she  has  to  wade  through 
blood~to  establkh  a  so-called  colony  in  East  Africa,  to  the  detriment 
of  our  ow^n  fame,  rights^  and  commerce  ? 

It  may  be  useless  to  cry  over  spilt  milk,  but  we  may  well  demand 
where  is  all  this  to  end,  and  how  much  further  are  we  to  co-operat^e 
with  the  allies  we  have  *'  wedded,"  as  Count  Bismarck  puts  it.  It  i&.^ 
easier  to  marry  than  to  get  divorced.  And  clearly  in  this 
we  have  not  counted  the  cost.  As  little,  for  that  part,  have  the 
Genuans.  The  task  of  reasserting  their  position,  and  bringing  East 
Africa  back  to  its  former  condition,  will  be  no  light  one.  It  may  bi- 
comparatively  easy  to  demolish  the  coast  towns  and  place  garrisons 
auiong  their  ruins — though  where  the  troops  ai*e  to  be  got  I  don*t 
know — but  it  will  be  no  simple  matter  to  regain  their  position  away 
from  such  garrisoned  places.  Still  more  difhcult  will  it  be  to  bring 
back  the  trade  or  to  allay  tlie  angry  passions  and  ft'elings  wbicli  Imve 
been  mused.  All  the  profit  the  Germans  will  gain  in  East  Africa  for 
the  m^xt  hundred  yi'ai*a  will  not  cover  the  cost  of  once  more  establish- 
ing tbeir  supremacy  there. 

Jb'anwbile  the  slave  trade  will  thrive  right  merrily  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  anarchy.  All  the  horrors  of  slave  capturing  will  be  no  longer 
an  atl'air  of  the  far  interior.  It  will  go  on  among  the  tribes  n<^arer 
the  sea.  EvtTylliing  is  rapidly  sinking  back  into  the  old  condition  of 
savagery.  The  work  of  the  missionaries  has  been  mined,  probably 
beyond  repair,  and  all  their  sacrifices  of  lives  and  treasure  50  mucli 
that  was  literally  thrown  away. 

]  have  summarized  the  condition  of  East  Africa  as  it  was  in  1883. 
Let  me  now  do  the  same  for  East  Africa  as  it  is  at  the  end  of  1 888, 

1.  In  all  but  name  Zanzibar  and  tht-  mamland  belongs  to,  or  is  a 
dependency  of,  Germany* 

2.  The  late  Sultan  was  shamefully  betravf^d  by  our  Government, 
and  hurried  to  an  untimely  grave ;  it  cannot  thei-efore  be  expect t-d 
that  his  successor  can  have  any  faith  in  our  word  or  respect  for  our 
name. 

3.  Some  thoiisands  of  British  subjects  have  been  ruined  and  driven 
from  their  homes  without  hope  of  redi*ess,  either  at  onr  own  or  Gemiau 
hands. 

4.  All  our  interests  have  been  handed  over  to  the  Germans, 
5»  After  spending  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  losing 
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a  great  many  noble  lives,  the  work  of  our  missionary  societies  has  been 
rained. 

6.  We  have  agreed  to  make  our  anti-slavery  policy  subservient  to 
the  colonizing  schemes  of  Germany,  to  the  detriment  of  the  good  cause 
and  of  our  country's  best  interests. 

7.  The  country  has  been  thrown  back  into  a  worse  condition  of 
anarchy  and  savagery  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  European 
travellers,  however  well  armed  and  protected,  cannot  now  go  where 
formerly  a  solitary  individual  armed  only  with  an  umbrella  could  pass 
with  safety. 

8.  Backed  by  the  moral  support  of  England,  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  presence  of  our  fleet,  Germany  is  about  to  commence  a  series  of 
wars  which  for  years  to  come  will  fill  the  country  with  bloodshed  and 
Tuin  the  trade  for  the  remainder  of  this  century. 

And  now  in  conclusion  we  may  well  ask.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  policy  which  has  led  to  such  disastrous  results  through  such 
«hameful  means  ?  What  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all  ?  Has  it  been  the 
«heer  imbecility  of  our  rulers  ?  Or  have  we  been  bribed  to  such  dis- 
honourable practices  ? 

What,  we  may  ask,  is  to  be  the  next  surprise  ?  Are  we  to  prepare 
ourselves  for  a  final  caujy  and  the  handing  over  of  the  island  of  Zanzibar 
to  Germany?  It  will  not  be  diflScult  to  see  that  the  Sultan  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  good  cause  of  civilization — that  is,  German  civilization.  Having 
rendered  him  utterly  powerless,  it  will  now  be  a  good  excuse  for  removing 
Mm  altogether,  because  he  is  powerless  and  cannot  help  the  Germans 
to  regain  the  lands  they  stole  from  his  predecessor.  A  shake  of 
Prince  Bismarck's  little  finger,  or  a  fine,  oily  argument  from  his  son, 
will  no  doubt  secure  our  hearty  consent.  This  will  be  a  fitting 
termination  to  oar  down-grade  slide  in  East  Africa,  and  I,  for  one, 
^   will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  some  such  result. 

Joseph  Thomson. 
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THE  French  are  prepai'uig  to  celebrato  this  yeai*  the  centenary  of  tlieir 
great  RevolutiotL  Whatever  cavillers  may  choose  to  say,  it  is  au 
impressive  occasion,  one  which  even  tlie  Tnechanical  prodi,^'  of  an  Eiffel 
Tower  will  fuO  to  vulgarize.  Foreign  Governments  with  one  accord 
have  boycotted  the  Exhibition,  That  Continental  emperors  and  kings 
should  have  taken  this  coiii*se  is  not  surprising,  but  that  our  Cioveru- 
nient  should  have  followed  their  example  is  at  best  a  bit  of  political 
pruder}-  of  whicli  we  have  reason  to  be  ashamed.  Tlie  principles  of 
the  French  Kevolutiori  have  become  the  common  property  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  We  have  no  excuse  for  looking  shyly  at  them.  Clothed 
in  historical  forms,  they  were  English  long  before  they  became  French, 
Since  the  Capetian  dynasty  bt'gan  to  reigii^  a  space  of  eight  hundred 
years,  the  French  had  never  deposed  a  monarch  nor  set  aside  tke 
legitimate  line  of  succession,  while  we  had  done  both.  Twice  in  recent 
times  Tve  led  the  way  in  eiiccessful  revolution.  Our  neighbours  had 
only  to  look  across  the  Channel  to  find  plenty  of  precedents  for  taking 
liberties  with  the  throne.  The  period  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
Idotted  from  legislation^  and  nolx»dy  nowadays  would  be  eager 
to  defend  the  execution  of  Charles  L  But  the  principles  of  1G8S 
are  the  inheritance  of  the  great  Whig  party,  and  Lord  Hartington 
tells  us  he  is  proud  of  being  a  Wliig.  Surely  some  S3nnpatliy  is  due 
to  a  great  nation  who  a  hundred  years  ago  lighted  the  torch  of  freedom 
at  our  fires.  They  have  suiiered  many  misfortunes  since  then. 
When  they  undertook  the  task  of  reforming  the  State  they  were  with- 
out experience  and  had  no  settled  principles  to  guide  them.  In 
default  of  established  traditions  they  had  recourse  to  the  light  of  reason, 
but  the  light  was  too  dazzling,  they  mistook  their  way,  and  Ml  iuto 
tlie  hands  of  quacks  and  knaves.      It  would  be  unjust  to  bla^r  '  i^'jn 
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severely.  The  follies  of  their  rulers  compellecl  fliem  to  break  Burldeiily 
wiih  the  past,  and  the  bnowlodge  and  habits  which  fit  men  for  the 
temperate  use  of  liberty  are  not  to  be  acquired  in  a  day.  After  all, 
^a  hundred  years  are  but  a  page  in  a  nation's  history.  It  has  taken  us 
about  the  same  time  to  g»4  through  any  one  of  those  great  political 
changes  which  in  their  aggregate  effect  have  transformed  the  English 
monarchy  of  the  eleventh  century  into  that  of  the  nineteenth.  Some 
trials  France  may  yet  havo  to  undergo  before  a  condition  of  stability 
is  reached,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  despair  of  her  future.  There  is, 
however,  just  enough  of  uncertainty  in  her  present  position  to  make  a 
neighbour's  friendship  worth  having,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  our  Government  should  have  met  with  a  rebuff*  the  proffered 
opportunity  for  giving  to  France  a  practical  assurance  of  sympathy 
and  good-\*Tll. 

In  the  meantime,  within  the  same  period,  and  almost  synchmnizing 
with  it  at  both  extremes,  we  have  had  a  revolution  of  our  own,  and^ 
were  it  worth  while,  we  might  with  good  reason  celebrate  a  centenary* 
Exterrvally  it  hag  but  a  slight  rf^semblance  to  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  France*  but  in  principle  the  two  movements  are  identical, 
marching  along  the  same  Hues.  Carried  out  by  comparatively  slow 
and  peaceful  methods,  our  revolution  has  thrown  up  no  portentous  land- 
inarks.  It  has  been  accompanied  by  no  volcanic  outbursts.  We  have 
gone  to  work  quietly.  We  have  eimply  reformed  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  may  seem  a  small  thing  to  have  accomplished.  We 
have  done  in  a  hundred  years  what  the  National  Assembly  did  in  a 
day.  But  in  politics  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  forces  of  reaction. 
If  the  people  are  hurried  along  too  fast,  the  timoTOus  nmjority  will 
take  fright  and  hurry  back.  It  is  the  net  advance  that  has  been 
made  through  a  considerable  period  that  passes  to  the  finul  account, 
and  it  often  reproduces  the  fable  of  the  tortoise  and  the  hare,  We 
need  not  plume  ourselves  on  any  superior  wisdom.  When  we  under- 
took to  reform  the  State  the  path  B^as  clearly  marked  out  for  us.  It 
was  our  good  fortune  to  be  the  inheritors  of  institutions  in  which  the 
epirit  of  freedom  was  enshrined,  and  to  have  had  forefathers  who 
knew  how  to  defend  thorn.  Hence,  to  begin  with,  we  had  a  limited 
monarchy.  The  king  of  England  was  a  rea^  politims,  a  political 
cre^ition,  the  highest  functionary  and  servant  of  the  State,  not  a 
merely  personal  ruler,  and  that  was  Ins  recognized  capacity. 
In  the  next  place,  from  early  times,  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
regular  Parliaments,  the  people  of  England  laid  a  firm  hold  on  the 
ideii  of  Ministerial  reBponsibility,  They  acted  upon  it  fitfully  and 
sometimes  capriciously,  but  they  never  let  it  go.  If  the  king  ruled 
ill,  it  was  assumed  to  be  because  he  had  bad  advisers.  If  the  king 
chose  to  dismiss  them,  the  trouble  was  over.  If  he  refused,  they  were 
disposed  of  by  rough  methods.     Only  in  the  last  resort,  when  driven 
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to  extremities,  did  the  people  lay  hands  on  the  king  himself.  ITiB 
rude  usages  o£  our  forefathers  have  bloBsoraecI  into  the  responsible 
Ministries  of  to-day-  We  have  had  Parliaments  for  six  hundred 
years.  There  have  been  timea  when  they  seemed  to  be  almost  defnnefc, 
paralysed  by  strong  and  solf-willed  kings,  or  swayed  by  corruption  to 
the  pur|:joses  of  the  Court;.  But  the  thpory  and  tht^  forms  of  tie 
Constitution  have  been  preservt'd  intact  in  the  darkest  days,  and  the 
business  of  reformers  has  always  been  not  so  much  to  create  as  to 
revivify  and  restore. 

All  these  charts  and  landmarks  for  political  action  were  wanting  ix^ 
the  Estates  of  France  when  Biimmoned  to  Versailles  a  hundred  years  ^ 
ago  to  help  the  king  to  save  the  State.  A  task  of  prodigious 
diflicnlty  was  set  before  them,  and  they  knew  not  where  nor  how  to 
begin.  They  had  not  met  for  175  years.  They  were  divided  as  of  old 
into  three  orders^the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  but  they 
had  no  settled  constitutional  relations  and  no  common  sympathies. 
The  first  and  second  orders  wore  chiefly  solicitous  for  the  maint,enance 
of  their  privileges,  while  the  members  of  the  third  were  glowing  witli 
resentment  against  the  king,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  Church.  In 
their  wrath  they  knew  of  no  distinction,  for  by  all  alike  they  had  been 
ileeced  and  swindled.  It  was  impossible  for  classes  so  bitterly  alienated 
to  work  together.  How  were  thty  to  deliberate,  separately  or  as  one 
Assembly  ?  Both  alternatives  were  impracticable,  and  the  only  way 
out  of  the  dead-lock  was  to  proclaim  the  commons  the  National 
Assembly.  Thus  the  very  tirst  step  was  revolutionary,  and  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise.  The  next  difficulty  lay  with  the  king.  He  was 
an  absolute  monarch,  and  the  question  was  how  to  turn  him  into  a 
constitutional  chief  of  the  State.  The  ex]ieriment  was  Isonestly  made, 
but  it  could  not  possibly  succeed.  Such  instantaneous  transfoimations 
are  not  within  the  capacities  of  human  nature.  L't^tat,  cfM  moi,  said 
Louis  XIV* ;  and  Louis  X\  L  thought  the  same,  if  he  did  not  say  it. 
Royalist  plots  and  conspiracies  succeeded  this  abortive  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  a  State  comprised  in  one  person 
and  a  State  consisting  of  the  gi^eot  body  of  the  nation,  and  in  the  end 
the  king  was  sent  to  his  doom.  Having  got  rid  of  the  nobility,  the 
clergy,  and  the  king,  what  were  they  to  do  next?  The  historical 
instittitions  of  France  had  dLsappearedj  but  they  were  prepared  f or  tho 
catastrophe.  Voltaire  had  been  dead  but  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
,  Eousseau  only  seven  years.  These  are  the  men  who  overthrew  th© 
tFr«^^nch  monarchy,  Voltaire  had  in  him  the  making  of  a  French  Whig, 
had  Whiggism  l>een  possible  in  France,  llonsseau  was  a  romancist 
all  round.  He  discoursed  npon  a  state  of  nature  which  he  invented* 
but  which  assumed  ail  the  aspects  of  reality  under  his  warm  and  plastic 
touch.  He  took  men  back  to  a  time  when  there  were  no  kings,  but 
when  they  agreed  at  last  that  it  would  be  as  w«U  to  have  one*     They 
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were  then  all  et^uaU  intL^li^'ent^  iunnceut^  and  free.  They  chose  their 
man,  they  made  a  bargain  with  him  to  pay  him  all  decent  loyalty  on 
oonditiun  that  he  ruled  them  well,  and  ou  that  underst-anding*  they 
put  on  his  head  the  regal  crown.  If  such  a  contract  had  ever  been 
mad©  in  France  it  had  undeniably  been  broken.  It  was  therefore  at 
an  Gnd»  and  the  people  resumed  their  primitive  position.  A  '*  Bill  of 
lights"  was  exacted  by  the  English  Convention  Parliament  of  1689, 
The  Fr&nch  National  Assembly  went  to  the  bottom  of  things  at  once, 
and  proclaimed  the  Rights  of  ^lan. 

The  English  Refonu  party  of  a  hundred  years  ago  had  the  advan- 
tage of  startiiag  from  an  historical  basi^i,  and  of  dealing  with  facts 
which  their  opponents  could  not  controvert-.  The  work  to  which  they 
addressed  themselves  was  apparently  of  narrow  range,  but  it  was  none 
the  less  eijnivalent  to  a  revolution,  us  we  are  now  able  to  testify  from, 
experience.  What  they  were  really  aiming  at,  though  they  were 
perhaps  not  fully  conscious  of  the  scope  of  their  intention,  was  to 
araiae  the  House  of  Commons  from  a  position  of  subordioiation  and  of 
lielplessness  boi'dering  on  extinction  to  one  of  supreme  iniluenco  in 
the  State.  A  nation  present  by  delegation  in  a  House  which  neces- 
sarily holds  the  purse  must  have  all  power  in  its  hands^  and  this  could 
not  fail  to  l>e  the  result  of  a  successful  movement  for  making  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  any  fairly  approximate  measure,  an  authentic 
representation  of  the  whole  people.  Opinions  diiTered  as  to  how  fartho 
Constitution  recognized  the  right  of  the  jieople  to  Ije  represented  in 
the  House  of  CommoUaS,  but  no  one  could  deny  that  the  facts  as  they 
existed  were  inconsistent  with  any  real  representation  whatever.  This 
was  conclusively  shown  by  the  petition  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People^  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Charles, 
aftenvai'da  Lord  Grey.  It  was  alleged  on  evidence  which  opponents 
were  challenged  to  disprove,  that  a  majority  of  the  Honse  was  elected 
by  fifteen  thousand  persons,  being  about  a  two-hundredth  part  of  the 
male  adidts  iu  the  kingdom.  It  was  further  alleged  that  seventy 
members  were  returned  for  thirty-five  places  where  it  was  impossible 
to  give  the  number  of  voters,  there  being  in  eflect  none,  and  the 
elections  notoriously  a  mere  matter  of  form.  It  was  shown  that 
ninety  more  members  were  returaed  for  forty-six  places,  in  none  of 
which  did  the  number  of  voters  exceed  fifty;  thirty-seven  more  for 
places  in  which  the  number  of  voters  did  not  exceed  one  hundred; 
and  fifty-two  more  for  places  in  which  the  number  of  voters  did  not 
eacceed  two  hundred.  These  figures  make  out  a  bad  case,  but  the 
Bctual  case  was  far  worse.  The  voters  in  these  miserably  small  con* 
i»Btitneneie8  were  not  free  to  vote  as  they  thought  fit.  The  |>etitioner8 
df«lared,  and  offered  to  prove,  that  eighty-four  persons  sent  one 
hundred  and  fifty  memljers  to  Parliament  by  their  own  immediate 
authority,  while  one  hundred  and  fifty   more  were  returned   on   the 
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recommendation  of  seventy  powerful  patrons.  The  number  of  patrons 
TV  as  one  hundred  and  Hftj-four  altogether,  and  they  returned  three 
hundred  and  seven  members — more  than  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  These  patrons  were  not  all  peers  and  not  all  Tories,  but 
most  of  them  were  both,  and  they  had  the  House  of  Commons  in 
their  gmsp.  It  was  as  if  a  committee  of  the  French  order  of  Notablea 
had  nominated  a  majority  of  the  order  of  the  Commonalty.  On  Buch 
terms  there  would  have  been  no  quarrels  at  Versailles.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  representative  and 
independent  part  of  the  Lejufislatiir©,  had  ceased  to  exist.  It  existed 
as  a  matter  of  form,  and  the  form  was  invaluable,  but  it  was  a  mere 
duplicate  of  the  House  of  Lords^  an  agent  of  the  landed  interests,  and 
the  obsequious  bondman  of  th*^  Cmvvn.  One-third  of  the  Constitution, 
even  as  then  understood  and  interpreted,  was  blotted  out.  England 
was  no  longer  governed  by  Parliament,  but  by  the  Crown  and  the 
fraction  of  an  oligarchy. 

In  such  circumstances  it  would  have  been  strange  if  the  necessity 
for    restoring    the   independence    and    efHciency   of    the    House 
Commons   had   not   forced   itself    u|X)n    men     professing    attachment^ 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitntion.  and  during  the  ten  years  of  quiet 
which  preceded  the   outburst  of    the  French   Kevolution  it    almc 
seemed  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of   Parliamentary  i-eform.    In  1780  ' 
the  Westminster  Committee  of  Correspondence  was  formed.      At  the 
outset  it  iufUuied    Burke  as  well  as   Fox   and  Sheridan,  and  subse- 
quently such  representative  Whigs   as  the   Dates   of  Richmond   and 
*  Devonshire  ond  the  Earl  of  Shelbourne,     A  list  of  members,  published 
three  years  after  the  formation  of  the  committee,  was  found  to  contaitt<j 
the  names   of  sixteen  peers   and   fifty-one  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.*      The  original  object  of  the   committee  was  to  obtain  a 
reduction    of    fiscal     burdens     and     check    the     abuses    of    publio^ 
patronage,  l)ut  it  was  soon  drawn    in   the   direction  of  Parliamentary 
^reform    as  the  only  means  by  which  these  evils  could  be  remedied. 
*'  A  laudable  reform  and   such   other  measures  as  may  conduce  tc 
restore  the  freedom  of  Parliament'' — this  was    the  modest   extent  of 
its  aims.      But  its  views  soon  grew  wider,    and   a   definite   scheme  of 
i-eform,  which  had  the  sanction  of  Fox,  anticipated,  and  on  some  points 
outran,    our   latest   legislation.      It   embraced  equal  electoral  districts 
for  the  counties,  each  to  retnrn  one  member ;  manhood  snfirage,  vote , 
by  ballot,  payment  of  members,  and  annual   Parliaments.     This ' 
too  bold  a  leap,  and  for  some  years  we  do  not  hear  of  it  again.      Tho 
movement  was  to  a  large  extent  artificial,  got  up  lor  immediate  effect^ 
and  it  fluctnated  with  the  political  exigencies  of  public  men,  whc 
lense   of  patriotism   was   finely  graduated.      Pitt  professed   to    I>e    a" 
ftincere  reformer,  but  ib  was  on  a  small  scale.      He  brought  iii  three 
♦  Hftrri»*«  "  History  of  the  Fsdical  Part  j  in  rfliHameut/*  pp.  28,  31. 
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Reform  Bills,  but  was  defeated  on  them  all,  even  on  the  last,  when 
he  was  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  His  largest  idea  was 
to  buy  up  a  batch  of  pocket  boroughs,  compensate  the  owners  out  of 
the  public  funds,  and  give  the  seats  thus  obtained  to  the  counties. 
Nothing  came  of  these  experiments.  The  ship  was  well  freighted 
and  all  sails  were  set,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  popular  gale  to  send 
her  along.  A  select  class  of  politicians  throughout  the  country  had 
their  thoughts  fixed  on  Parliamentary  reform,  but  the  people  were 
not  roused  to  action,  the  heart  of  the  nation  was  untouched.  The 
moment  of  inspiration  came  when  the  States- General  met  at  Versailles 
and  began  to  overhaul  the  venerable  monarchy  of  France.  Then, 
indeed,  a  thrill  of  admiration  ran  through  the  land.  The  news 
sounded  like  a  trumpet-blast  in  every  town  and  village.  The  work- 
shop, the  ale-house,  the  bar-parlour,  were  the  scenes  of  eager  contro- 
versy. The  marvel  was  that  Frenchmen,  hitherto  held  in  some 
contempt,  should  dare  to  do  such  things.  By  one  bold  stroke  they 
had  made  themselves  more  free  than  free-born  Englishmen.  While 
they  were  framing  a  Constitution  and  asserting  the  rights  of  man, 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  being  sold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  only  one  man  in  two  hundred  had  the  semblance  of  a  vote.  A 
spirit  of  generous  rivalry,  combined  with  a  sense  of  shame  and  with 
the  consciousness  of  being  the  victims  of  a  fraud,  kindled  a  flame  of 
almost  revolutionary  ardour  among  the  more  intelligent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  our  great  towns,  and  Reform  suddenly  became  the  burning 
question  of  the  day. 

But  it  was  no  longer  merely  a  question  of  reform.  The  events 
which  were  happening  in  Paris  gave  a  stimulus  to  thought,  and 
sanguine  minds  were  already  contemplating  the  possibility  of  applying 
more  drastic  remedies.  The  **  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution," 
from  the  pen  of  the  greatest  political  genius  of  the  age,  lifted  the 
controversy  to  a  higher  level,  and  almost  transported  it  into  another 
intellectual  region.  With  the  wealthier  and  more  cultivated  classes 
his  fervid  denunciations  did  their  work  too  well.  The  Whig  party 
was  split  asunder,  and  after  a  time  almost  ceased  to  exist.  Over  the 
mass  of  the  people  the  book  exerted  but  little  influence.  Burke's  ex- 
travagant rhapsodies  in  praise  of  the  Constitution  had  a  repellent  effect 
upon  those  who  found  themselves  carefully  excluded  from  its  pale,  and 
hifl  arguments  drew  their  force  from  considerations  which  could  not 
count  upon  popular  sympathy.  But  an  antagonist  was  called  into  the 
field  who  went  to  work  with  very  different  weapons.  The  writings  of 
Thomas  Paine  have,  perhaps,  been  unduly  disparaged.  His  reputation 
lias  come  down  to  us  bespattered  and  disfigured  by  the  religious 
temper  of  his  age.  People  have  been  led  from  childhood  to  regard 
him  as  a  character  utterly  infamous,  as  an  embodiment  of  the  rankest 
**  infidelity  " — one  to  whom  it  is  hardly  permitted  to  grant  the  courtesy 
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of  writing  iiis  name  in  fulL  Yot  Tliomas  Paino  was  at  least  a  Theist, 
and,  so  far  as  waa  compatible  with  \n&  tempera iru-ut,  a  devout  Tlieist* 
He  believed  in  Uod,  lie  eidarged  with  fen^our  ti]ion  the  proofs  of  His 
existence,  he  made  a  solemn  profession  of  his  faith  in  his  hist  will. 
There  are  passages  in  his  writings  which  might  ligiire  without  sus- 
picion in  any  religious  w^ork  of  the  present  day.  The  thoughts  of 
men  are  happily  wider  than  they  were  a  luuidred  years  ago,  and  now 
that  Christians  of  unblemished  orthodoxy  do  not  hesitate  to  accept 
*'  atheists  "  and  '*  agnostics  "  aa  political  comrades  and  leaders,  it  is  the 
merest  justice  to  remove  the  ban  inidor  which  the  memoiy  of  Paine 
has  so  long  suftered. 

The  *''  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Man  "  suddenly  sprang  into 
enormous  circulation.  It  had  the  relative  nifi-it  of  being  on  a  levef 
with  the  understanding  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  Paine 
proved  to  demonstration  the  conclusions  of  which  they  wished  to  be 
convinced.  Hence  his  task  was  easy.  Paine  hod  probably  read 
Hume's  History  of  England,  but  he  only  cared  to  remember  the 
barest  facts,  and  he  used  them  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  caricature- 
Of  histoiy  as  a  record  of  the  growth  of  institutions,  as  a  suiTey  of  the 
progressive  devi'lopment  of  nations  and  of  mankind,  hi>  had  not  the 
faintest  conception.  The  crown  was  a  metaphor  shown  at  the  Towe 
for  sixpence  or  a  shilling  apiece.  Since  William  the  Conqneror  the 
countiy  had  never  reguoeratt'd  itself,  aod  therefore  had  no  Constitu- 
tion. The  blot  on  the  House  of  Commons  was  that  it  did  not  spring 
out  of  the  inherent  rights  of  the  people  as  the  National  Assembly  dij 
in  France,  but  from  charters  and  jjrivileges  which  were  to  be  regardi^d 
as  the  badges  of  oppression,  the  '*  traces "  of  a  conquered  nation, 
William  III.  was  a  man  sent  for  from  Holland,  and  clothed  with 
power  in  order  that  we  might  put  ours*^lves  in  fear  of  him.  We  gave 
him  a  million  a  year  to  purchase  the  privilege  of  being  his  bondme 
and  bondwomen  for  ever.  It  matterrd  not  to  Paine  whether  tlie^ 
people  chose  for  their  king  a  Cherokee  chief  or  a  Hessian  hussar;  but 
the  English  doctrine  of  kingship  was  as  abominable  as  anything  e^ 
uttert^d  in  the  most  enslaved  country  under  heaven.  As  the  French^ 
called  poor  Louis  Monsieur  Capet,  so  Paine  called  George  ILL  Air, 
Guelph.  The  humour  of  the  descnption  was  on  a  level  with  i% 
accuracvt  but  it  chimed  in  with  the  popular  taste. 

When  he  was  not  engaged  in  fighting  with  kings  and  ex]K>sin| 
the  stupidities  of  mankind,  Paine  showed  to  more  advantage  as 
writer.  His  style  rose  to  some  considerable  pitch  of  refmement.  H^ 
could  be  graceful,  winning,  persuasive,  and  infinitely  courteous,  H^ 
had  an  overflowing  stock  of  Bentiment  at  his  dis}K)sal,  a  quick  eye 
for  analogies,  and  an  almost  poetic  sympathy  with  Nature.  These 
were  the  chief  elements  of  his  ]>ower.  To  see  him  at  his  best  we 
must  follow  him  into  the  region  of  abstract  rights,  where,  with  a 
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loose  hand  on  lo^ic,  e.specially  in  the  framing  of  his  premisses,  a  man 
niaj  easily  manage  to  have  his  own  way.  Paine  sterted  wnth  the 
maKim  that  all  men  are  born  equal,  and  his  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment and  of  society  rests  upon  this  foundation.  It  had  iigured 
illustriously  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  played 
a  large  part  in  the  philosophy  of  the  French  Revolution;  but,  like 
some  other  so-called  first  principles,  it  will  not  endure  the  touch  of 
analysis.  It  is  both  true  and  false,  according  to  the  definition  we 
may  choose  to  give  to  it.  If  we  found  two  naked  babies  under  a 
hedge,  it  would  be  easy  to  pronounce  them  equal  and  not  easy  to 
gainsay  the  conclusion.  They  would  certainly  bo  much  alike  in 
weight  and  extertial  configarationj  and  in  our  ignorance  of  their 
respective  physical  constitutions  and  of  their  latent  intellectxial  capaci- 
ties, it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  to  one  of  them  any  precedenco 
or  superiority  over  the  other.  But  let  a  few  years  pass  by,  and  the 
ed  equality  vanishes.  It  is  found  that,  packed  up  within 
kr  superficial  areas  of  skin  and  tissue,  there  are  two  bodies  and 
two  minds  as  difierent  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  plain  fact  is 
that  they  were  unequal  from  the  beginning — unequal  by  those  laws 
of  Nature  to  which  the  appral  is  made  on  behalf  of  their  equality. 
Take  a  step  back  to  the  two  sets  of  parents,  and  tbe  difference  is 
generally  explained  ;  but  not  always,  since  it  is  determined  by  those 
complicated  laws  of  human  descent  which  Mr,  Galton  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  unravelling.  It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  our  view  to 
the  outward  conditions  into  which  men  are  lx)rn ;  to  dwell  upon  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  child  of  a  millionaire  as  compared  with  the 

L  of  a  peasant.  Wealth  is  not  necessarily  an  advantage*  It  is  often  a 
clog  and  not  a  stimulus,  and  it  is  not  fruitful  in  the  means  and  the 
opportunities  for  self-discipline.  It  is  enough  to  insist  upon  those 
congenital  difierenCfS  from  which,  in  the  last  resort,  and  on  the 
largest  scale  of  gi'Ufralization,  all  the  inequalities  of  society  may  bo 
Kaid  to  flow.  As  regards  the  human  species,  Nature,  with  proper  help, 
has  a  habit  of  improving  upon  herself.  Her  perform anct^s  are  much 
better  now  than  they  were  in  prehistoric  ages^  and  a  time  may  com© 
when  not  only  will  a  higher  average  of  intf^ll actual  capacity  be  reached 
for  the  whole  community,  bot  individual  differences  also  will  be  greatly 
lessened.  At  present  it  is  a  sheer  fact  that  men  are  not  born  equal, 
and  any  |X)litical  theoiyof  wJiich  the  opposite  assumption  is  made  the 
basis,  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  sand. 

Associated  with  the  dogma  that  all  men  are  lx>rn  equal  is  the 
doctrine  of  natural  rights.  These  rights  are  assumed  to  b©  indefeasible 
and  inalienable,  anti^cedent  to  all  law,  and  superior  to  all  law.  In 
OOoferring  tht*m  Nature  stepped  in  before  the  lawgiver,  whose  first 
dtity  is  to  acknowledge  their  validity.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  make 
out  a  list.     Any  person,  is  free  to  put  into  the  schedule  as  many  as 
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he  pleases  on  tbe  plea  that  they  are  self-evident.  Nature  is  an  easy* 
going  personage  in  soch  matters,  speaking  a  rague  language,  and 
giving  back  any  set  of  accents  that  are  put  upon  her  lips.  There 
are  two  of  these  rights  which  are  said  to  be  plain  and  unmistakable, 
as  certainly  they  are  the  simplest — the  right  to  live  and  the  right  to 
labour.  Bob  Nature,  considered  as  an  authority  antecedent  to  human 
law,  has  nothing  to  say  about  either.  Nature  would  leave  men  to 
starve  as  the  leaves  of  autumn  are  left  to  rot  by  the  roadside.  The 
only  provision  made  by  Natin*e  for  the  prolongation  of  infant  life  is 
the  parental  iosHnct ;  but  this  may  be  stilled  by  custom,  as  is  shown 
by  the  prevalence  of  infanticide  among  bai'barous  tribes  and  in 
some  EastiTu  countries.  The  duty  founded  on  the  parental  instinct 
is  enforced  only  in  civilized  communities.  In  such  communities,  if 
the  parent  is  unable  to  discharge  the  duty,  it  is  taken  np  as  an  act  of 
humanity  by  others;  and  in  the  last  resort  by  the  State,  acting  as  the 
organ  of  public  sentiment.  But  this  is  something  very  different  from 
a  natural  right,  which,  if  it  really  be  absolute  and  inalienable,  would 
enable  any  person  to  relieve  himself  of  his  dutifs  at  pleasure.  It  is 
not  self-evident  that  one  man  is  bound  to  keep  the  family  of  another, 
who,  perhaps,  in  tlie  exercise  of  another  natural  right — the  pursuit  of 
happiness^ias  added  much  more  than  his  pi*oper  share  to  the  popula- 
tion. Nor  is  it  more  self-evident  that  the  duty  can  be  devolved  as  a 
matter  of  right  upon  the  State,  which  is  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals. 
If  the  State  should  be  regarded  as  a  Socialistic  organization,  it  would 
be  entitled  to  limit  its  responsibilities  by  supervising  the  private  life 
of  its  members.  But  this  is  a  function  which  could  only  be  exercised 
eflBciently  by  a  council  of  elders,  invested  with  absolute  power,  in  a 
f^ociety  of  Communists.  As  regaitls  tlie  right  to  labour,  men  are 
forced  to  labour  by  the  instincts  which  make  them  wish  to  live.  But 
necessity  is  not  a  rit^ht.  It  is  a  law  which  fulfils  itself.  The  oppor- 
tunity for  labour  can  only  be  furnished  by  the  actual  wants  of  society. 
To  furnish  work  which  is  not  wanted,  and  which  does  not  pay^  is  only 
almsgiving  in  dis^guise.  Every  such  experiment  involves  a  loss,  and 
it  has  only  to  be  conducted  on  a  sufficicnttv  lar^e  scale  to  end  in 
universal  bankruptcy. 

It  is  laid  down  as  a  maxim  liy  philosophical  jurists  that  there  is 
no  right  which  is  not  founded  upon  a  correlative  duty,  and  that  every 
duty  presupposes  a  right.  But  we  must  beware  of  metaphysics. 
Using  words  in  their  usual  meaning,  it  is  certain  that  there  are  duties 
w*hich  presuppose  no  rights.  The  social  instincts  and  the  sentiments 
inspired  by  humanity  and  religion  come  in  to  soften  the  harshness 
of  economic  laws.  There  is  a  fine  significance  in  the  saying  that 
it  would  be  a  shame  if  a  man  were  left  to  starve  in  a  Christian  land. 
There  are  emergencies  when  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  come 
to  the  relief  of   its  poorer  members,   and  compassion  is  due  to  every 
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footsore  traveller  on  the  nigged  pathway  of  life.  Here  wo  are  on 
the  aoUd  ground  of  every-day  experience,  and  in  the  midsb  of  prin- 
ciples which  bear  fruit,  while  so-called  natural  rights  are  barren  and 
worthless.  They  are  useless  unless  they  can  be  enforced :  they  cannot 
bei  enforced  till  some  social  authority  is  set  up,  and  they  are  then 
superseded  by  the  legal  rights  of  the  commup.ity.  Our  business  is 
not  to  go  to  Nature  for  laws,  but  to  make  better  laws  than  any  she 
imposes.  Bat  the  truth  is  that  Nature^  personified  and  enthroned 
in  a  dim  pa^t,  is  a  figment.  We  are  as  much  in  a  state  of  nature 
now  as  our  ancestors  were  thDusands  of  years  ago,  only  it  is  a  better 
state.  The  human  intellect  has  developed  immeasurably,  and  that 
makes  all  the  difference.  Society  itself  is  a  natural  product,  the  off- 
spring of  the  pliysical  necessities  and  the  moral  instincts  of  mankind, 
nor  do  its  institutions  become  a  whit  less  natural  by  becoming  more 
complex  and  refined.  There  is  not  a  right  accruing  under  the  laws 
of  the  most  advanced  States  which  is  not  just  as  much  entitled  to  be 
called  a  natural  right  as  any  of  those  upon  w^liich  the  visionary  dis- 
tinction has  been  conferred.  The  civilization  of  to-day  is  the  latest 
edition  of  Nature,  and  the  nineteenth  century  speaks  with  its  most 
matured  voice.  The  highest  object  of  endeavour  is  to  improve  our 
Bneration,  By  keeping  this  aim  steadily  in  view  we  may  hope  to 
make  some  gradual  approach  to  an  ideal  equality  of  conditions,  and 
in  the  meantime  give  to  the  humblest  among  us  some  glimpse  of  the 
fairer  humanities  of  civilized  life. 

These  remarks  have  been  suggested  by  the  place  which  Paine  holds 
in  the  history  of  Parliamentary  reform.  Till  he  made  his  apj^earance 
was  a  question  for  the  orthodox  politicians,  who  took  the  principles 
^f  the  Constitution  as  their  point  of  departure.  They  \vere  rich  in 
|)recedents,  they  went  back  to  the  Plantagenet  kings,  to  the  Great 
Charter,  and  to  the  freedom  enjoyed  by  our  Saxon  forefathers.  Their 
reasoning  was  dry  and  aitiJicial,  with  an  air  of  pedantry  about  it.  To 
appreciate  it  fully  required  more  knowledge  and  a  finer  historical 
perception  than  were  generally  possessed.  Hence  the  Reform  move- 
ment hnng  fire  wnth  the  peopli*  till  Paine  unveiled  his  apocalypse  of 
the  rights  of  man.  They  revelled  in  his  magnificent  generalizations. 
The  imeducated  easily  grasp  an  abstract  idea,  and  w*hen  they  have 
once  got  hold  of  it  they  will  not  readily  let  it  go.  Paine  gave  them 
their  fill  of  abstract  rights,  and  the  repast  was  etigerly  devoured.  We 
owe  him  some  gratitude.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  his  doctrines, 
and  to  the  zeal  of  his  political  admirers,  we  mainly  owe  it  that  the 
lamp  of  Liberalism  did  not  quite  die  out  diu*ing  the  evil  days  of 
Sidmonth  and  Castlereagh.  The  theory  of  natural  rights  has  been 
handicapped  by  the  sobriety  of  the  working  classes,  but  it  reappeared 
three  years  ago  in  connection  with  a  certain  unauthorized  programme. 
It  was  announced  with  all  the  ceremonial  proper  to  a  new  discovery. 
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The  doctrine  of  raiisom  had  a  strange  sonnd  in  oiir  ears,  and  we 
teamed  with  surprise  that  the  bnlk  of  otir  countiymen  were  disinherited. 
Th<?  ghosts  of  obsolete  theories  wpre  paraded  Ijefore  tis  for  a  moment, 
but  were  booh  withdrawn,  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  since. 
The  impression  they  made  npon  advanced  politicians  hardly  invited 
their  further  nse,  Mr,  Morley  declared  that  he  would  not  have 
been  more  surprised  if  he  had  mot  a  Megatherium  marching  down 
Pall  Mali 

The  crisis  of  the  first  Refonii  movement  came  when  the  nation  wa 
on  the  verge  of  the  great  war.  Pitt  had  then  to  choose  between  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  freedom  at  home  and  joining  the  h^ague  of  despot* 
^'ho  were  ti*embling  for  their  thrones.  How  he  would  have  decided 
if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  master  circumstances  there  is  not  much 
room  to  doubt ;  but  that  part  of  the  nation  which  could  make  its 
influence  ft^lt  in  Parliament  liad  already  taken  sides,  and  Pitt  went 
with  the  stream.  The  king,  the  aristocracy^  the  squireSj  the  great 
bulk  of  the  middle*  classes,  and  the  Tory  mobs  of  the  large  towns,  were 
for  war ;  bat  there  was  an  activr'  niinorit)'  throughout  the  conn  try, 
with  head-quarters  in  London,  who  were  bent  U|X>n  trying  conclusions 
with  the  Go%'ernment.  The  Convsponding  Society^  with  Home  Tool 
at  its  head  J  rallied  to  its  councils  the  most  forward  spirits  of  the  timp,^ 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  exchange  sympathies  with  l^aris.  The  Society 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  more  cii'cumsi>ectj  and  keeping  its 
operations  within  constitutional  Hmits,  sought  to  concentrate  public 
opinion  upon  the  necessity  for  a  tliorough  refonn  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  the  popular  temper  was  rising,  the  antagonism  of 
parties  was  growing  keener,  the  great  controversy  which  Burke  bad 
]>rovnked,  and  Paint^iad  brought  down  to  th«*  levt-l  of  the  cottage  and 
the  workshop,  had  taken  possession  of  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  There 
was  no  room  for  sober  thought,  and  all  possibility  of  rational  progress 
for  the  moment  disappeared.  The  Government  opened  the  game  of 
xepression  by  ordering  the  prosecution  of  Paine  for  his  book  on  tl 
Rights  of  ilan  ;  but  the  nimble  author  took  flight  for  France^  where" 
he  was  receiv^ed  with  enthusiasm,  the  people  of  Calais  electing  him  on 
cosmopolitan  principles  as  their  representative  in  the  National  Con- 
vention. He  was  tht*re  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  vote  which 
declared  war  against  England,  and  threatened  to  land  '^  fifty  thousand 
caps  of  liberty ''  on  our  shores.  The  Convention  had  the  start  of  ns, 
but  only  in  point  of  form,  Pitt  was  merely  waiting  to  complete  his 
preparations.  The  close  connection  of  French  politics  with  om*s,  and 
the  practical  alternatives  then  offered  for  the  last  time  to  the  people  of 
Englaiul,  were  vividly  illustrated  when,  in  Februarj'  1793,  Fox  moved 
his  amendment  to  the  Address,  condemning  the  war  with  France ; 
and  in  May  Charles  Grey  brought  forward  his  resolution  in  favour  of 
Parliamentary   reform.     These  were  the  two  roads  between  whicli  a 
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oiee  seamed  sun  to  lit-*  but  one  of  them  was  closed  already.  Pitt 
formally  recauted  the  Liberal  jirofessions  of  his  earlier  years,  A  Bill 
was  before  the  House  for  anieudiug  the  law  of  treason,  and  suppressing 
the  proceedings  of  the  Corresponding  Societies.  In  Scotland,  Palmer, 
Muir,  and  Young  were  charged  with  Bedition  for  merely  advocating 
Parliamentary  reform,  and  received  vindictive  sentences.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suBp<*nded.  Home  Tooke,  Hardy,  and  Thelwall  were 
apprehended  for  high  treason.  London  was  not  then  the  abode  of 
political  obscurantism.  They  were  tried  by  a  London  jury,  and 
triumphantly  acquitted.  Here  and  there  a  riotous  outbreak  served  to 
give  some  semblance  of  justification  to  the  repressive  measures  of  the 
Government,  and  the  Reform  movement  was  arrested  for  many  a 
dreary  year  to  cume.  But  the  thread  of  historical  continuity  was  not 
lost,  and  the  man  who  had  the  courage  to  stand  by  refonn  when  the 
reactionaiy  storm  was  about  to  buiist  upon  the  land  in  all  its  fiiry  was 
spared  to  cari'y  the  lleform  Bill  of  18o2. 

The  middle  years  of  the  revolutionary  war  were  a  reign  of  terror  for 
Liberal  politicians  at  home.  To  be  a  reformer  was  to  be  a  hater  of 
the  king  and  the  Constitution,  and  almost  an  enemy  of  the  human 
mco.  The  Liberal  party  in  th^  House  of  Commons  was  extinct. 
The  nation,  at  first  scared  out  of  its  wit-s  by  the  dread  of  im^ision,  was 
afterwards  held  spell-bound  by  the  exploits  of  Napoleon  as  he  marched 
from  victory  to  victory  till  the  Continent  lay  at  his  feet.  The  people 
groaned  beneath  tho  tiuancial  burdens  of  the  war,  but  prices  were  high  : 
a  pr<:K>d  thing  for  one  part  of  the  conimnnityj  however  bad  for  the  rest. 
^'e  had  a  mono|ioly  of  tho  world  s  trade,  onr  manufactures  were  as 
in  the  first  long  spurt  of  their  astonishing  career.  Capitalists 
%^ere  making  money,  iind  the  nation  was,  on  the  whol;,  resigned.  The 
crash  came  when  the  war  was  over,  when  an  inflated  paper  currency 
had  to  be  i-edeemed,  when  immense  orders  no  longer  poured  in  from 
the  War  Department,  and  worksho]>s  had  to  be  closed.  The  nation 
awoke  from  its  long  frenzy  to  find  itself  exhaustt'd,  bleeding  from  every 
pore,  with  its  trade  declining,  and  on  its  hands  a  needy  population 
stimulated  far  beyond  any  previous  rate  of  increase.  It  was  then  that 
in  its  wisdom  th*?  Legislature  gave  the  key-note  to  the  agitation  of  tin* 
next  fifteen  yeai-s.  As  soon  as  the  Plenipotentiaries  met  at  Vienna  to 
resettle  Eunipe  after  the  convulsions  of  the  great  conflict,  the  Englit^h 
landowners,  fon'seeing  the  inevitable  fall  in  prices  and  its  effect  ujx^n 
their  rent-rolls,  hastened  to  pass  a  Bill  imposing  a  duty  on  the  importa- 
tion of  corn.  In  nrder  to  be  in  good  time  they  overran  the  prt»sumed 
Tiecessities  of  tlieir  position,  for  the  Bill  became  law  three  months  befon* 
Waterloo,  A  tumultuous  crowd  beset  the  members  with  shouts  and 
groans  as  they  went  down  to  the  House  to  pass  the  Bill,  and  the  echoi^s 
of  that  grim  chorus  never  died  away  till  the  fabric  of  landlord  ascendency 
was  finally  overthrown.     From  that  moment  the  cry  begaUj  *'  Down 
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with  the  Com  Laws,"  and  Parliamentary  reform  was  once  more  taken 
in  hand  as  the  lustroment  of  social  justice. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  very  eve  of  the  passing  of  the  Refonn 
Bill  the  people  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Toiy  aristocracy^ 
more  Litter  and  more  vehement  than  was  ever  known  before.  This 
time  the  state  of  things  which  produced  the  French  Revolution  seemed 
to  have  been  transferred  to  our  shores.  It  was  not,  as  it  had  bt-en 
thirty  years  earlier,  when  the  Keform  movement  first  began.  The 
ixjpulation  was  then  smaller,  work  was  plentiful,  and  the  people  were 
on  the  whole  content.  It  was  then  a  speculative  playing  with  abstract 
principles — a  thing  of  reason  and  sentiment,  backed  by  none  of  the 
great  elemental  fi:»rces  which  had  done  their  work  in  France*  But 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  down  to  the  time  when  Huskisson  began 
to  relax  the  bonds  of  commerce,  politics  found  a  redoubtable  ally  in 
starvation.  Bread  was  at  famine  prices.  The  workpeople,  not  as  yet 
having  had  experience  of  the  magic  of  cheapness,  quarrelled  with 
machinery  and  broke  their  looms.  The  miners  of  Lancashire  set  out 
to  carry  a  lotid  of  coals  to  the  Prince  Regent,  taking  blankets  with 
.them  to  wrap  themst^lves  in  as  they  slept  under  tlie  hedges  at  night. 
Others  began  brooding  over  less  conciliatory  expedients.  On  moon- 
light nights  bands  of  cotton  operatives  met  on  the  moors  near  the 
Yorkshire  l>order  to  learn  the  goose-step.  The  people  of  Binninghani 
held  a  mass  meeting  on  Newhall  Hill,  to  choose  a  *' legislatorial 
attorney"  and  representative  for  the  borongh.  The  people  of  Man- 
chester and  tlie  neighbouring  districts  had  their  meeting  at  Peterloa^ 
of  infamous  memory.  The  Corporation  of  London,  then  foremost  in 
the  battle  for  freedomj  petitioned  for  Reform.  Petitions  to  the  sama 
L'tfect  pom*ed  in  from  all  the  great  towns.  The  Government  replied 
by  suspending  Habeas  Coqius,  by  commissioning  spies  to  track  out  the 
disaffected  J  and  by  plentiful  prosecutions.  Lord  Castlereagh's  Bill  ta 
suppress  seditious  meetings  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  lOO 
to  14.  It  was  an  edict  against  all  meetings  not  summoned  as  the  Bill 
prescribed,  against  all  debating  societies,  lecture-rooms  and  reading- 
rooms  where  a  charge  was  made  for  adniission,  and  against  all  societies 
employing  delegates  or  lecturers.  Things  grew  calmer  when  the 
sharaefni  duumvirate  of  Castlereagh  and  Sidmonth  came  to  an  end* 
Canning  breathed  a  more  liberal  spirit  into  foreign  aliairs.  Steps 
were  taken  in  the  threction  of  a  less  restricted  system  of  commerce. 
The  Whigs  had  begun  to  recover  from  a  long  period  of  dismay,  and 
employed  themselves  in  formulating  little  schemes  for  giving  harmle-as 
effect  to  the  political  ideas  which  were  fermenting  out  of  doors.  Bnt 
again  the  car  of  progi-ess  was  to  receive  a  push  from  France,  By  this 
time  the  French  had  outlived  the  dreams  of  romance,  and  had  become 
sober,  practical,  and  almost  a  little  pedantic.  A  great  change  had 
come  over   the  literary  spirit  of  France.     M.   Cousin  was  at    the 
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Sorbonne  endeavouring  to  found  an  eclectic  school  of  metaphysics. 
M.  Guizot  had  written  his  **  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,"  and 
M.  de  Tocqueville  was  soon  to  produce  his  great  work  on  "  Democracy 
in  America."  The  new  turn  of  thought  was  in  the  direction  of  positive 
research,  and  it  had  its  influence  on  politics.  The  French  seemed  to 
be  demanding  of  the  reactionary  Ministers  of  Charles  X.  pretty  much 
what  we  were  demanding  of  ours.  The  people  of  this  coimtry  were 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  champions  of  freedom  across  the  Channel, 
and  the  Revolution  of  July,  by  the  example  it  set  and  the  emulation  it 
inspired,  helped  us  to  bring  our  own  rotten  edifice  to  the  ground. 

Prom  this  point  both  countries  took  a  fresh  start,  and  if  we  carry 
our  thoughts  on  to  1848,  when  Louis  Philippe  lost  his  throne  rather 
that  allow  a  Reform  Banquet  to  be  held  in  Paris,  and  when  the  Chartist 
movement  came  to  a  climax  on  Kennington  Common,  a  rough  paral- 
lelism may  be  traced  between  their  respective  fortunes.  The  differ- 
ence lay  in  the  manner  in  which  the  new  institutions  were  worked, 
and  in  the  varying  facilities  afforded  for  a  further  extension  of  Reform. 
The  Reform  Act  of  1832  gave  us  a  vigorously  reforming  Government. 
The  besom  was  handled  freely.  Colonial  slavery  was  abolished ;  our 
municipal  corporations  were  reformed ;  the  Poor  Laws  were  put  upon 
a  sounder  basis ;  and  some  of  the  more  rank  abuses  of  public  patronage 
were  swept  away.  But  the  Act  itself  was  soon  found  to  be  only  a 
poor  instalment  of  the  boon  which  had  been  so  clamorously  asked  for 
and  so  anxiously  expected.  The  bulk  of  the  people  began  to  inquire 
what  it  had  done  for  them,  and  they  could  find  no  satisfactory  reply. 
They  had  agitated  for  the  suffrage,  and  it  had  been  given  to  the  ten- 
pounders.  They  had  trodden  the  wine-press,  and  others  quaffed  the 
wine.  The  new  suffrage,  moreover,  set  up  an  invidious  distinction 
where  none  existed  previously.  The  right  of  electing  members  of 
Parliament  belonged  under  the  old  system  to  the  freeholders  in  the 
eounties  and  to  certain  privileged  towns.  It  was  an  affair  of  ancient 
customs,  of  venerable  statutes,  of  charters  and  vested  interests,  which, 
as  the  rime  of  antiquity  was  upon  them,  had  a  certain  title  to  respect. 
There  was  no  intentional  exclusion  of  any  class  of  persons  in  the 
State,  and  such  disabilities  as  existed  affected  everybody  within  their 
range^  whether  rich  or  poor.  The  populations  of  large  towns,  like 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds,  were  unenfranchised  in  the  mass ; 
workmen,  shopkeepers,  merchants,  and  professional  men.  There  was 
BO  sense  of  social  humiliation  in  being  without  the  suffrage.  None 
oonld  say  that  they  had  been  selected  for  exclusion,  and  had  been  left 
ontside  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  as  unsafe  or  unfit.  But  the 
Beform  Bill  of  1832  drew  an  arbitrary  line  at  a  certain  social  level, 
giving  votes  to  all  who  reached  it  or  were  above  it,  and  leaving  unen- 
£raiichised  or  disfranchising  all  below.  The  poor  scot-and-lot  burgess 
who  liad  his  franchise  already,  was  permitted  to  retain  it  so  long  as 
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hi?  lived,  provided  he  paid  his  rates  ;  but  oncti  lo^^t,  it  coal 
regained ;  and  wheu  h*}  died,  the  occupier  who  succemled  him  in  the 
same  dw^elling  did  not  succeed  to  hiii  vott*.  The  specitil  uote  of  the 
Act  was  that  it  selected  a  qualification  posseR^-d  by  comparatively  f*?ir 
of  those  who  obtained  a  living  by  manual  labour.  They  were  banned 
in  the  lump.  Every  community  was  divided  into  the  privileged  and 
the  non-privileged,  and  the  latt^^r  were  tlixet^  or  four  tinn-s  inor& 
numerous  than  the  former.  On  nomination  days  they  assembled  in 
front  of  the  hustings  and  shared  in  the  vote  by  show  of  hands,  but 
they  were  shut  ont  from  the  poll-lx>oth  two  dayis  lafer.  when  perhaps 
their  favourite  candidate  went  to  the  wall.  The  new  system  was  vul- 
nerable all  round.  The  constituencies  were  glaringly  unequal.  A 
Tuidtitnde  of  gmwing  towns  in  the  north  of  England  were  left  with- 
out representation.  There  was  a  property  (pialiiication  for  members, 
the  absence  of  the  ballot  exposed  the  poorer  voters  to  intimidation^ 
and  Parliament  sat  for  seven  years — grievances  once  deemed  tso 
ilagrant  that  the  Reform  schemes  drawn  up  Hfty  years  b.  fnr.*  bad 
provided  for  their  removal. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  fresh  agitation  was  inevitable.  It 
foimd  able  leaders  in  Feargus  O'Connor,  Henry  Vincent »  and,  the 
finest  spirit  among  them,  Ernest  Jones,  The  Chartists  demandeil 
universal  suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  vote  by  ballot,  the  abolition 
of  the  property  qualiiication  for  a  seat  in  the  House,  payment  ofmem- 
bei*s^  and  annual  Parliaments*  Their  arguments  were  sane,  but  they 
gradually  slid  into  v^iolence*  They  were  confronted  by  an  impene- 
trable phalanx  of  ten*pound  householders,  and  as  they  saw  no  royal 
road  to  the  citadel  they  played  wdth  the  idea  of  taking  it  by  fetorm. 
There  w^ere  riots  at  Birmingham,  there  was  an  armed  outbreak  at 
Newport,  residting  in  tiials  for  high  treason  and  capital  sentences, 
which  were  commuted^  and  several  worthy  men,  more  zealous  than  pru- 
dent, were  sent  to  giiol.  The  movement  was  checked  for  a  time,  but  it 
soon  revived,  and  finally  reached  its  climax  in  the  famous  demonstration 
of  the  10th  of  April,  1818*  Chartism  as  an  organization  did  not  euz'^'ivo 
that  day.  Its  monster  petition  was  discredited  ;  Ernest  Jones  was 
convicted  of  sedition,  and  the  extravagances  of  Feargus  O'Connor 
tVnind  an  explanation  a  few  years  later  in  a  Commis.sion  of  Lunacy* 
In  the  Chartist  explosion  of  1848,  French  and  English  politics  touched 
tmce  more*  In  both  countries  it  was  a  questioii  of  Parliamentary 
rt^form.  Louis  Philippe  resisted,  hesitated,  then  Hed.  This  time  the 
French  broke  with  the  monarchy,  and  a  National  Convention  was 
soon  dexterously  paving  the  way  for  the  new  Empire.  On  our  side, 
wo  quietly  madi*  up  onr  mind  for  a  further  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
That  whicli  extingirishcd  the  Chartist  movement  was  not  the  array  of 
special  constables  on  Kennington  Common — Louis  Napoleon  carrying 
his   baton  among  them   as  a  friend  of  order :  it  was  Free  Trade,  the 
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gold  discoveries  in  Australia,  and  the  sudden  flush  of  prosperity  which 
broke  over  the  land.  But  the  Chartist  lesson  was  not  lost.  It  was 
seen  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  further  advance.  The  ice  was 
broken  in  Parliament  in  1853  by  Lord  John  Russell,  the  "  little  John 
Finality "  of  former  years,  but  the  Crimean  war  interposed  delay. 
The  question  was  again  taken  up  and  virtually  settled  by  Mr.  John 
Bright's  brilliant  orations  of  1858,  though  the  second  great  Reform 
Bill  did  not  pass  till  ten  years  later,  when  the  paralyzing  influence  of 
Lord  Palmerston  was  withdrawn,  when  the  fortunes  of  the  Liberal 
party  were  in  the  hands  of  Russell,  Gladstone  and  Bright,  and  those 
of  the  Tories  under  the  educational  discipline  of  a  detached  and 
brooding  genius  of  splendid  talents  who  understood  his  generation. 

We  do  our  political  work  slowly.  It  is  our  pride  to  hold  abstract 
reasoning  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  to  borrow  our  logic  from  facts.  It  is 
the  safer  method,  if  only  we  keenly  watch  to  see  when  the  premisses 
have  been  duly  framed,  and  it  is  time  to  draw  the  inference.  The 
danger  is  that  this  part  of  the  process  will  be  delayed  too  long. 
Perhaps  no  Legislature  in  the  world  besides  ours,  after  giving  the 
suffrage  to  the  householders  in  the  towns,  would  have  stopped  short 
of  giving  the  same  boon  to  the  householders  in  the  counties.  We 
saw  that  our  task  was  left  unfinished,  but  for  the  moment  it  did  not 
trouble  us.  There  was  no  effective  demand  for  the  larger  ext^ension, 
and  we  preferred  to  wait  till  the  outsiders  should  begin  knocking  at  the 
door.  The  landed  interest,  supreme  in  one  House  of  Parliament  and 
powerful  in  the  other,  entered  a  silent  but  formidable  protest  against 
further  change.  What  we  did  was  to  draw  in  the  counties  the 
invidious  line  which  the  Act  of  1832  drew  in  the  boroughs.  We 
reduced  the  qualification  for  the  suffrage  to  a  point  which  included  all 
the  comparatively  well-to-do,  and  excluded  the  whole  body  of  the 
agricultural  peasantry,  every  man  belonging  to  the  soil  who  earned 
his  living  by  manual  labour.  The  same  result  followed  as  formerly 
in  the  towns.  The  exclusion  was  too  specific  not  to  be  felt  and 
resented  even  by  a  class  whom  the  habits  of  centuries  had  schooled 
into  servile  subjection  to  their  betters.  It  happened  also  that  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  the  country  was  bespread  with  communities 
having  all  the  characteristics  of  town  life,  the  same  quick  ijitelligence, 
the  same  discipline,  and  the  same  desire  to  take  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  Meanwhile  a  land  question  soon  began  to  take  shapi* 
in  the  counties.  The  agricultural  labourers  were  agitating  for  an 
advance  of  wages.  The  movement  spread  like  wildfire  in  the  south, 
and  the  labourers  were  on  the  whole  victorious.  A  new  portent  was 
seen  in  the  formation  of  Agricultural  Labourers'  Unions.  Men  straight 
firom  the  plough  took  to  haranguing  their  comrades  on  the  village 
green  Und  aspired  to  seats  in  Parliament.  Foreign  competition  in 
toettfe^aftd  grain,  by  threatening  rent,  and  with  it  the  basis  of  an 
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hereditary  aristocracy,  exhibited  the  land  question  in  a  more  alarming^ 
aspect  and  gave  a  new  element  of  life  to  rural  politics;  while  the 
manufacturing  artisans  were  loudly  complaining  of  a  system  of  tenure 
which  every  year  sent  a  host  of  farm  labourers  to  the  towns  to  batUe 
with  them  for  a  livelihood.  In  these  circumstances  the  extension  of 
household  suffrage  to  the  counties  ]3ecame  a  practical  question.  The 
state  of  parties  helped  it  on.  Perhaps  a  desire  to  give  the  finishing 
touch  of  symmetry  to  the  political  edifice  had  something  to  do  with  it- 
The  resistance  of  the  House  of  Loixls  lent  Aiat  to  the  occasion «  and 
the  condition  on  which  Lord  Salisbury  proposed  to  sarrender,  tlte 
formation  of  approximately  equal  electoral  districts,  conceded  a  notable 
point  of  the  old  charter. 

The  work  of  reform »  so  far  as  the  suffrage  goes,  is  now  substantially 
complete.  Other  questions  will  be  raised  before  long,  such  as  the 
duration  of  Parliaments,  the  payment  of  members,  and  the  position,  or 
-com]>09ition,  of  the  House  of  Ijords.  But  the  people  can  have  Httla 
more  direct  power  tlian  they  have  now,  and  in  the  use  of  it  they  are 
protected  by  the  ballot.  The  House  of  Commons  derives  it«  authority 
from  all  the  households  in  the  land.  At  every  fireside  there  sits  a 
voter.  Perhaps  we  do  not  yet  fully  realize  the  momentous  character 
of  the  change.  We  hear  of  a  nation  in  arms ;  we  present  the 
spectacle  of  a  nation  in  council,  the  poorest  and  the  most  unlettered 
equally  with  the  rich  and  the  learned  having  a  voice  in  deciding  its 
destinies.  Other  countries  have  as  wide,  or  a  wider  suffrage,  but  no 
foreign  voter  has  so  much  power  as  ours.  In  the  United  States 
there  stand  as  a  breakwater  against  the  will  of  the  people  the  adaman- 
tine walls  of  a  written  Constitution.  It  is  written  on  paper,  but  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  solid  political  fabric  in  the  world.  Congress,  which 
assembles  under  it,  and  draws  from  it  all  the  authority  it  possesaes, 
has  no  power  to  meddle  wifh  it,  jot  or  tittle.  The  Supreme  Court  is 
'entitled  to  pass  under  review  all  acts  of  legislation,  and  any  measure 
w^hich  does  not  harmonize  with  the  Constitution  is  ipso  facto  void. 
The  Constitution  may  be  amended,  but  only  by  a  process  so  elaborate 
and  so  difficult  that,  except  at  rare  crises,  it  is  impracticable.  We 
have  no  fixed  Constitution — that  is,  we  have,  in  some  real  sense,  none 
at  all.  Wliat  we  appeal  to  under  that  venerable  name  is  a  set  of 
charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament  which  we  have  agreed  to  reg'ard  as 
fundamental,  beneath  and  around  which  arc  clu8tt:«red  usages,  modes 
of  procedure  and  understandingFi  more  or  less  valid  and  sacred.  But 
they  contain  nothing  which  a  vote  of  the  I^egislature  cannot  repeal 
and  undo.  The  Constitution  was  one  thing  a  hundred  yeai^s  ago,  it 
is  something  else  now,  and  fifty  years  hence  it  will  be  what  the  people 
have  chosen  to  make  it.  The  only  check  u|)on  the  popular  will  is  th© 
House  of  Lords,  and  what  that  amounts  to  can  be  easily  estimated. 
That  House  must  undergo  a  change.     So  much  is  admitted,  but  if 
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we  are  wise  we  shall  take  care  to  establish  some  precautions  against 
ourselves,  so  as  not  to  deny  to  the  nation  that  which  individuals  prize 
BO  highly  in  the  management  of  their  private  aflfairs,  the  benefit  of 
second  thoughts. 

Plural  voting,  one  of  the  abuses  of  the  forty-shilling  franchise,  is  a 
remnant  of  the  old  system  which  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  propose  to 
abolish.  Wealthy  men  may  have  qualifications  in  half  a  dozen  con- 
stituencies. The  multiplication  of  forty-shilling  freeholds  was  one  of 
the  means  by  which  some  northern  counties  were  won  during  the 
struggle  for  Free  Trade.  This  was  legitimate,  but  it  is  easy  to 
manufacture  votes  on  the  forty-shilling  basis  where  the  qualifying 
tenure  is  absolutely  fictitious.  The  **one  man,  one  vote  "  principle 
is  the  only  effectual  remedy  for  the  nuisance,  though  it  would  be 
much  abated  if  all  elections  were  held  on  the  same  day.  The  wide 
extension  of  the  suffrage  will  make  some  change  in  old  political  ideas 
and  modes  of  action.  It  is  a  tradition  dating  from  sixty  or  eighty 
years  ago  to  regard  the  Government  as  a  power  apart  from  the  people 
and  adverse  to  their  interests.  This  might  well  be  the  case  when  a 
handful  of  landlords  returned  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  in  a  less  degree  at  a  later  time  when  the  House 
represented  only  a  tithe  of  the  adult  male  population.  All  this  is 
changed.  After  allowing  for  modifying  influences,  the  broad  fact 
must  be  accepted  that  on  the  morrow  of  a  general  election  the  House 
of  Commons  represents  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the  nation,  and 
that  the  Government,  which  cannot  stand  a  day  without  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is  equally  representative. 
So  with  every  branch  of  the  Executive,  from  Secretaries  of  State 
down  to  the  rural  police.  It  is  the  national  will  in  operation.  It 
used  to  be  so  in  theory ;  now  it  must  be  our  own  fault  if  it  is  not  so 
in  fact.  At  present  it  may  be  an  act  of  self-denial  to  make  the 
admission,  and  it  is  possible  that  we  are  learning  the  hard  lesson  for 
the  first  time,  though  experience  shows  it  to  be  universally  true, 
that  power,  wherever  placed,  whether  in  the  hands  of  an  autocrat  or 
in  those  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  is  intrinsically  liable  to  abuse. 
Nevertheless,  the  will  of  the  majority  is  an  ultimate  fact  in  democratic 
oommnnities,  and  we  must  compound  as  best  we  can  for  its  accom- 
panjnng  infirmities.  Even  if  the  democracy  should  prove  Conservative, 
and  should  take  as  its  war-cries  the  mob- shibboleths  of  the  old 
"  Church  and  King  "  days,  what  are  we  entitled  to  say  except  that 
the  people  are  misled  and  that  Liberals  must  turn  missionaries  ? 

Some  modification  has  taken  place  in  the  position  and  functions  of 
public  meetings  and  popular  *'  demonstrations,"  considered  as  means 
of  influencing  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  Public  meetings  began  to  be  an  institution  little 
.more  than  a  himdred  years  ago,  in  connection  with  the  movement  for 
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abolishing  the  slave  trade  and  the  earlier  efforts  for  finnncial  and 
Parliamentary  reform.  They  rose  to  great  importance  during  the 
Peterloo  period.  They  dominatcMl  the  Government  at  the  time  of  tl 
lirst  Hrform  Bill^  and  for  the  last  fifty  years  the'y  have  almost  forme 
a  fourth  or  fifth  estate  of  the  realm.  They  had  their  justification  in 
the  assumption,  then  only  too  well  found*"d,  that  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  not  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  reasoning  ran. 
If  you  will  not  let  us  speak  inside  the  House,  we  will  take  care  to 
make  ourselves  heard  outside.  The  public  meeting  was  an  ap|: 
from  the  represented  minority  to  the  unrepresented  majority  of  thi 
nation,  the  bulk  of  the  people,  decreed  to  be  voiceless  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, falling  back  upon  common  law  right,  and  making  theraseh 
audible,  sometimes  in  peals  of  thunder.  But  the  bamer  which  kepi 
the  people  outside  tlie  pale  of  the  Constitution  fell  with  the  Hyde 
Park  railings,  and  now  they  are  all  inside.  There  is  no  longer  an 
unrepresonted  majority  to  whom  an  appeal  can  be  carried.  ^Hiey  ai*o 
all  representi'd  in  th**  House  of  Commons  by  their  **  procuratorial 
attorneys.**     At  present  the  |x>litical  function  of  the  public  meeting  is 

'chiefly  of  use  in  remedying  the  nvils  of   tlje   Septentiial    Act.      Whilt»_ 
Parliaments  last  for  seven  years  it  is  possible  for  a  great  change 
pass  over  popular  opinion  between  the  day  of  election  and  the  day  of 

'dissoUition,  and  the   public  meeting  is  a  useful   means   of  apprising 
]*arllament  of  the  fact.      But  the   effect  of  the   Septennial  Act  is 

.largely  counterbalanced  by  the  equalization  of  the  constituencies  and 
the  closer  relations  established  betwei^i  the  constituents  and  their 
representatives,  Tht*  principle  of  delegation  is  disavowed,  bnt  it  is 
practically  in  operation.  It  ik  not  necessary  to  summon  the  whole  of 
the  e!t*ctors  in  ord^^r  to  make  the  member  acquainti^d  with  their  viewa» 
A  resolution  passed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  local  organiz 
tion  will  suffice. 

On  a  tirst  impression  it  might  seem  that  the  giving  of  power  to  the 
whole  peopltj  would  have  a  unifying  and  consolidating  effect.  It  is 
so  where  interests  and  ideas  are  substantially  the  same,  but  we  aro 
finding  out  that  in  some  respects  this  Lirge  extension  of  political 
privileges  has  a  tendency  to  disintegrate  and  dissolve.  We  are  leai-n- 
ing  this  especially  in  Irelnud.  Whether  the  Act  of  Union  would  liaT 
received  the  assent  of  the  people  of  Ireland  if  all  had  been  arrae^ 
with  votes  and  been  able  to  use  them  honestly,  m  more  than  open  to 
doubt.  At  any  rate  they  had  not  the  power  of  refusal ;  they  neve 
gave  their  assent.  Now  they  have  the  power,  and  the  first  use  thej 
make  of  it  is  to  raise  a  protest  on  bi*half  of  three-fourths  of  the  people 
against  tho  compact  executed  in  their  name.  On  the  same  qupstiof 
^s  regards  Scotland,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  If  there  hti 
been  household  suffrage  in  Scotland  in  1707,  the  Act  of  Union  wouli 
have  Ijeen  reject<»d  by  two-thirds  of  the  nation.     It  tries  the  nerves 
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little  to  speak  of  Wales ;  but  how  stcmd  the  facte  ?  Wales  was  con- 
quered by  English  anns.  The  ruined  castles  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  pointed  are  the  memorials  of  subjugation,  and  antiquarian  charms^ 
are  not  strong  enough  to  overpower  the  sense  of  patriotism.  Wales 
has  been  annexed,  but  not  absorbed.  We  have  been  content  to  leave 
it  to  itself  as  an  outlying  Principality.  It  has  a  national  language,  a 
national  literature,  and  a  body  of  national  traditions  which  have  lived 
on  undisturbed  from  century  to  century,  fostering  a  sense  of  ancient 
rights  that  have  been  violated  but  not  lost,  though  the  power  to  assert 
them  has  been  wanting.  Now  the  power  is  given,  and  we  have  to  see 
how  it  will  be  exercised.  The  phenomena  all  round  are  the  same. 
Historical  facts  arethro^NTi  into  the  crucible  of  household  suffrage,  and 
it  is  not  certain  how  they  will  stand  the  test.  National  sentiment 
lives  longest  in  the  homes  of  a  peasantry  secluded  from  the  rush  and 
turmoil  of  the  world.  Nobles  easily  become  courtiers,  the  gentry  and 
the  middle  classes,  eitlier  by  interest  or  by  imitation,  sooner  or  later 
fall  in  with  the  established  order  of  affairs.  But  in  the  hut  on  the 
mountain-side  the  past  still  lives  in  legends  and  wondrous  tales,  which 
each  successive  generation  has  amplified  according  to  its  fancy,  and 
handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Hence  the  sudden  resurgence  of 
nationality.  The  sentiment  takes  a  different  form  in  great  towns,  where 
the  crush  of  life  is  not  favourable  to  romance.  But  it  is  just  there 
that  jealousy  is  most  easily  aroused.  Tell  three  thousand  people  that 
they  have  lost  a  right  or  a  distinction  which  their  forefathers  possessed, 
and  their  cry  will  at  once  be  **  To  arms,"  especially  when  fighting  only 
means  putting  the  right  vote  into  the  ballot-box. 

Looking  at  the  practical  results  of  the  two  revolutions  which  have 
been  working  themselves  out  side  by  side,  the  balance  to  be  struck  is 
not  unfavourable  to  ourselves.  The  French  sprang  forward  with  a 
mighty  bound,  laying  hold  of  all  the  forces  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Government,  proclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  con- 
ferring the  suffrage  upon  every  citizen.  They  distanced  us  enor- 
mously, but  we  are  not  behind  them  now.  Our  methods  have  been 
different,  and  that  not  by  choice,  but  as  the  result  of  pre-existing 
institutions.  They  had  everything  against  them  and  everything  to 
learn ;  we  had  on  our  side  the  old  and  settled  principles  of  English 
freedom,  and  we  travelled  along  a  well-trodden  road.  Dazzled  by  a 
too  sudden  excess  of  light,  they  missed  the  path,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  false  guides,  and  soon  lay  weltering  in  a  morass  of  conquest  and 
gloiy.  They  lost  everything  they  had  won ;  they  partly  recovered 
it  only  to  lose  it  all,  or  nearly  all,  again.  Once  more  they  are  on 
diy  land,  perhaps  on  solid  ground,  with  their  political  baggage  safe. 
What  is  the  net  gain?  They  have  achieved  social  equality,  not 
merely  as  a  fact,  but  as  a  sentiment  which  pervades  the  whole  nation. 
We  cannot  boast  of  this  achievement,  something  very  different,  be  it 
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understood^  from  an  eqaalization  of  social  conditions,  but  we  have 
some  compensation  for  it  in  our  racial  pride.  Peasant  proprietor- 
ship,  tlio  most  striking  fact  in  tie  economic  organization  of  France, 
was  not  the  gift  of  the  Revolution.  What  the  Hevolution  did  was  t<i 
sweep  away  the  innumerable  exEictions,  ecclesiastical  and  manorial, 
which  weighed  do^Ti  the  owner  of  the  soil.  On  the  other  hand^  as 
the  price  of  wars  brought  on  by  Imperial  adventurers,  themselves  the 
offspring  of  the  Revolutiou,  the  countrj^  is  saddled  with  a  national 
debt  not  very  far  from  twice  the  amount  of  ours.  The  great  and 
priceless  gain  which  France  has  won  is  political  freedom,  the  ex- 
change of  despotism  for  eelf-goveniment,  represented  by  universal 
suffrage.  We  have  reached  substantially  the  same  goal,  and  have 
paid  nothing  for  the  victory  beyond  that  incessant  striving  which 
repays  itself  by  the  discipline  it  aflbrds.  The  French  for  the  thir^ 
time  have  abolished  the  throne,  but  they  have  three  pretendei's. 
Practically  they  have  an  established  Church,  and  two  or  three 
other  Churches  are  subsidized  by  the  State,  They  have  not  a 
House  of  Lords,  but  they  have  a  Senate  which  gives  them  suflScient 
trouble,  and  which  they  are  on  the  eve  of  '"  ending  or  mending."  We 
could  wish  that  their  future  were  less  uncertain,  that  a  great  and 
generous  nation  were  proof  against  the  intrigues  of  paltry  adventm*ers  ; 
but  wa  may  learn  from  their  example  how  hard  it  is  to  rebuild  when 
the  old  foundations  have  been  utterly  destroyed.  Institutions  cannofc 
Ix'come  stable  hi  a  day.  For  the  present  we  are  content,  as  Tve 
probably  long  shall  be,  with  the  essentials  of  a  Republic,  persisting 
in  our  indifference  to  forms  so  long  as  they  do  not  cramp  the  spirit 
of  freedom.  We  no  longer  have  any  quarrel  with  the  Crown.  The 
sternest  of  theoretical  Ilepnblicans  might  well  hesitate  to  meddle  with 
an  institution  which  sums  up  the  history  of  the  nation  for  a  thousand 
years,  which  is  an  object  of  interest  to  millions  who  never  read  a 
Parliamentary  debate,  which  saves  us  fixjm  what  would  be  the  fiercest 
struggles  of  party  strife,  aggravat-ed  by  the  risks  of  pei'sonal  ambition, 
while  all  those  powers  and  prerogatives  which  were  once  used  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  royal  authority,  are  now  vested  in  a  committee 
nominated  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  renewable  in  all  its 
members  whenever  the  people  see  Ht.  The  future  doubtless  has  its 
secrets  and  surprises*  We  have  difficult  tasks  to  acconiplish  and 
some  new  problems  to  solve.  But  we  may  draw  courage  from  the 
ingrained  sanity  and  sobriety  of  the  race,  Only  let  us  continue  to 
subordinate  the  rude  idea  of  will  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  our  path  will 
not  fail  to  be  eU^ewn  with  light. 

Henky  Dunckley. 
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BY  noon  on  the  9th  March  we  had  passed  Athlifc,  following  pre- 
cisely the  same  route  as  that  which  was  traversed  by  Bichard  I. 
on  his  famous  march  from  the  Kishon  to  Jaffa.  In  those  days,  however, 
the  ground  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  encumbered  with  thickets. 
Now  it  is  under  cultivation,  save  here  and  there,  where  patches  of 
ragged  waste  have  proved  too  intractable. 

As  soon  as  Athlit  was  left  behind  (no  Athlit,  by  the  way,  existed  when 
Bichard  was  in  these  regions),  we  entered  upon  a  long  and  beautiful 
aUScy  formed  by  low  sand-hills  on  the  right,  and  the  same  equally  low 
limestone  range  upon  the  left,  through  which  El  Dustrey,  mentioned 
in  my  last  paper,  was  cut.  On  the  edge  of  this  allSe  the  scarlet 
anemones  grew  in  vast  abundance,  and  the  horses'  feet  trod  on  the 
large  Adonis  pcdestma^  the  still  more  brilliant  Asiatic  ranunculus,  and 
the  Ttdipa  prcccox. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  scarlet  and  red  are  most  im- 
portant colours  in  the  flora  of  Palestine,  and  I  never  saw  the  truth  of 
the  remark  better  borne  out  than  on  this  particular  ride.  Soon  we 
aaw  on  the  left  two  small  villages,  which  the  Templars,  on  the  amiable 
principle,  poptdus  vult  decipi  et  decipiatur,  had  named  Sarepta  and 
Capernaum ;  but  these  had  nothing  to  detain  us,  and  we  pushed  on, 
imtil,  having  got  beyond  some  very  weird-looking  palm-trees  which 
had  long  been  cutting  for  us  the  southern  horizon,  we  reached  the 
mach  shattered  ruins  of  Dor,  once  the  southern  limit  of  Phoenicia, 
and  mentioned  in  the  epitaph  of  Ashmanezer,  now  in  the  Louvre. 

Thence  we  struck  inland,  and,  climbing  a  tolerably  high  chain  af 
liills,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  Carmel  range,  but  not  part  of 
it,  pitched  our  tents  at  the  village  of  Zimmarin.  That  place  is  a 
'Jewish  colony,  founded  by  one  of  the  Rothschilds,  and  inhabited  by 
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persons  who  give,  or  are  supposed  to  give,  themselves  to  agricultaral 
pmsiiits  in  the  land  once  jx>ssessed  by  their  forefathers. 

Whether  the  experiment  is  ever  likely  to  succeed  I  know  not ;   but 
it  looks  just  as  unpromising  as  that  of  the  Germans  at  Haifa    hxiks 
the  reverse^  and,  if  all  the  assistance  from  J  Via  were  to  be  stopjied,  I 
for  one,  would  not  be  inclined  to  bet  heavily  upon  its  success. 

The  village  commands  a  noble  view,  and  its  site  is  so  healthy  that 
we  chose  it  as  a  camping  ground,  rather  than  pass  the  night  upon  tlu* 
1,  even  at  this  relatively  safe  season  of  the  year.  All  night  it  blew 
a  gale  fix?m  the  east,  and.  as  our  tents  were  in  an  exjx^sed  spot, 
we  had  a  lively  time  of  it.  We  were  in  the  sudille,  however,  at  a 
tolerably  early  hour,  and  picked  our  way  down  the  rugged  track 
which  leads  from  Zimmarin  to  the  banks  of  the  Crocodile  River,  a 
slow,  deep,  Canipagna-like  stream,  whicli  we  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  a 
single  arch*  I  had  occasion,  a  little  before,  to  investigate  the  cpie^tioti 
whether  this  river  was  really  still  inhabited  by  crocodilt^s,  and  cami*  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  These  pleasant 
creatures  make  themselves  very  comfortable  hi  the  large  marshes  which 
ijoin  its  lower  course. 

After  ci-ossing  the  Crocodile  River,  we  came  on  the  plain  of  Sharon-, 
properly  so  called,  and  oddly  enough  the  very  first  flower  I  giitbei 
upon  it  was  a  i^se — Rosa  phimtcm — the  only  one  I  chanced  to  see   on 
this  whole  journey.      ^\'hatever  tlie  rose  of  Sharon  was,  neverthele^ss 
the  learned  tell  ns  tliat  it  was  assuredly  not  a  rose,  for  the  Hebrew- 
name  implies,  it  would  appear,  some  bullKjus  plant. 

Ere  long  we  came  to  a  belt  of  sand-hills,  but  intei'spersed  with 
them  were  many  lovely  stretches  of  turf,  dotted,  amongst  other  thiugH, 
with  a  Fnnich-crrey  lupin  and  a  very  lovely  \4olet  species  of  ErJfliim^  a 
genus  which  plays  a  most  im]K)i*tant  pait  in  the  spring  colouring  of 
Palestine.  Soon  the  sand-hills  l^came  covered  with  a  thick  gmwth  of 
Pistnt'ia  knfiseits,  so  well  knowTi  to  travellers  in  Pmvence,  and  this  ex* 
tended  nearly  to  Ga?sarea,  for  which  we  were  making. 

The  objects  of  chief  interest  at  Osesart'a  are  soon  seen.  There  are 
the  remains,  very  scant  remains,  of  a  circus,  in  the  midst  of  which  lie 
one  or  two  columns  and  piers  of  granite,  brought,  I  suppose,  at  imniejxse 
cost,  from  the  quarries  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and  now  doing  no  good  to 
anj-thing  in  heaven  or  earth  save  to  some  bushes  of  the  rather  pretty 
leguminous  shrub,  Atuvji/th  fa'Udd,  which  they  defend  from  thn  vM^b^i)*-" 
of  the  wind. 

Then  there  is  just  a  fragment  of  the  break wat^^r  which  ilerud 
raised  to  defend  his  harbour  on  the  south,  and  a  misemble  sort  of  jefcty 
has  been  constmctcd,  some  little  way  from  this,  in  a  sufficiently  gro-^ 
tesqne  manner,  by  laying  a  large  number  of  the  Herodiun  columns 
alongside  each  other.  The  harbour  most  always  have  been  nothing 
better  than  a  tiny  artificial  creek.     Joaephus  had  not  the  power  of 
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speaking  the  truth  even  when  he  wished  so  to  do,  and  his  account  of 
its  glories  is  simply  absurd ;  but  it  was  extremely  creditable  to  Herod 
to  have  attempted  to  make  a  harbour  on  this  harbourless  coast  at  all, 
for  by  doing  so  he  opened  a  window  towards  Europe.  That  prince  was 
a  thorough  barbarian,  but  he  was  a  barbarian  of  the  Peter  the  Great 
species,  and,  if  he  had  had  a  race  as  malleable  as  the  Russians  to  deal 
with,  he  might  have  saved  the  Jews  many  calamities.  By  his  time, 
however,  the  fanaticism  which  triumphed  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
had  become  a  devouring  fire.  The  civilization  of  Rome  was  fore- 
doomed to  fail,  just  as  the  civilization  of  Greece  did,  in  its  attempt 
to  influence  the  ferocious  little  tribe  which  looked  down  from  Mount 
Zion  on  the  human  race. 

All  our  most  interesting  associations  with  Caesarea  belong  to  the  very 
first  days  of  Christianity.  Hither  came  Philip,  a  personage  of  whom  we 
should  like  to  hear  more  than  the  very  meagre  notices  which  have 
been  preserved  of  him,  for  he  had  evidently  a  peculiar  position,  and 
his  daughters,  although  history  makes  no  mention  of  their  names, 
deserve  to  be  remembered  with  that  group  of  Galilean  women  whose 
influence  on  the  future  of  the  new  faith  was  so  decisive. 

Caasarea  was  likewise  the  scene  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  for  the 
space  of  two  years.  Most  of  the  work  which  that  great  man  did  in 
his  eventful  career  had  no  doubt  been  done  before  the  memorable 
journey  on  which  he  came  hither  from  Acre,  following  previously  the 
route  which  we  did  yesterday  as  far  as  Tantura.  The  incomparable 
13th  of  1st  Corinthians  had  been  written,  but  so  had  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  with  all  that  apparatus  of  theology  which  has  made 
sensible  men,  before  and  after  Bentham,  so  often  say,  "  Not  Paul, 
but  Jesus." 

Nevertheless,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  long  leisure  of 
what  was  probably  a  not  very  severe  imprisonment  the  mind  of  the 
great  Apostle  must  have  been  maturing  for  the  work  which  he  still  had 
to  do.  No  man  who  had  not  been  possessed  with  his  overwhelming  and 
tremendous  energy  could  have  sown  so  rapidly  the  good  seed,  which, 
mingled  no  doubt  with  many  tares,  was  destined  to  do  so  much  in 
transforming  Europe. 

The  next  association  with  the  place  which  we  need  recall  is  curiously 
in  harmony  with  the  fact  that  our  first  is  with  a  work  which  might 
fairly  be  called  the  very  incarnation  of  compromise — The  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Caesarea  was  the  diocese  of  Eusebius,  who,  sta-ong  in  the 
favour  of  Constantine,  appeared  at  the  Council  of  Nice  with  a  firm 
•determination  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  make  the  symbol  adopted  by 
tlittt  assembly  as  comprehensive  and  as  truly  Catholic  as  possible.  The 
ersed  which  he  proposed,  and  which,  as  he  said,  had  been  taught  to 
-Uiiifldf  as  a  child  in  Palestine^  dealt  much  less  in  subtle  distinctions 
and  dogmatic  statements  than  that  which  was  ultimately  agreed  to, 
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•od  9Mjr  well  earn  for  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  the 
V^iMiil  member  of  the  great  Nicene  gathering,  the  gratitude  of  all  of 
IfcoiB  who  think  that  there  are  few  worse  expenditures  of  huntau  m- 
^/Bumty  than  attempts  to  de£ne  the  undefinable. 

It  is  a  great  descent  from   him  to  the  probably  very  uuscrnpulouaj 
Itistonan^  Procopius,  who  waa  torn  here,  but  our  ignorance  of  Jni^iiniaii ' 
would  be  greater  than  it  is,  if  we  wanted  his  often,  no  doubt,  extremely 
aiieafe  guidance. 

Cfcesarea  would  appear  to  have  stood  a  long  aiege  before  it  was  takeo 
b}'  the  Arabs,  but  to  have  remained  a  place  of  importance  daring  tha 
five  centuries  in  which  tbej  were  its  undisputed  masters. 

In  1 104  it  was  recaptured  by  Baldwin  L,  apparently  with  great  e 
Far  the  most  important  incident  connected  with  his  conquest  of  it  was 
the   finding  of  a  vase  of  green  cr^^stal,  which  is  said  to  be  still   pre- 
Hftrved  in  the  treasury  of  San  Lorenzo  at  Genoa,  and  which  became,  aa. 
the  Uoly  Grail,  the  source  of  whole  rivers  of  mediaeval  legend* 

On  a  fraction  of  the    site  of  the  old  city,  little  more  perhaps  than 
a  tenth   part  of  it,   the   Crusaders  built  a  town,  which  was  of  some 
strength,  but  was  tinally  taken  from  the  Christians  in  12(35,     Sultau 
Bibars,  who  did  not  do  things  by  halves,  most  effectually  destroyed  it, 
and  for  some  six  centuries  it  remained  so   forlorn  that  Dean  Stanley 
could  with  pi-opriety  describe  it  £LS  the  most  desolate  site  in  Palest iue. 
Now  it  is  having  a  curious  revival     8onie  of  my  readers  may  recol- 
lect thatj  when   Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina  were  conquered  by  tho- 
Turks,  a  large  number  of  the   Slavonic  landholders  preferred    theij 
estates  to  their  religion,  and   that  their  descendants  became  the  most 
rigid  of  Mahommedans.     The  peasantry  of  those  countries,  having  nc 
motive  to  change   their  faith,  remained  Christians,  and  the  relations 
between  them  and  their  landlords,  in  spite  of  their  belonging  to  tlx^l 
same  race,  gradually  became  as   unhappy  as  those  to  which  we  ai 
accustomed  in  Ireland,      ^V'hen  Austria  took  those  provinces  under  kerl 
protection,  the  position  of  the  Mahommedan   gentry  grew  highly  dis- 
agreeable, and  tbey  sought  to  emigrate.     Of  all  odd  places  to  send  tiiem 
to,  the  Turkish  Government  selected  Caesarea,  and  here  they  are  nowl 
building  a  new  settlement,  about  as  lovely  as  a  Scotch  fishing  village 
generally  is.      They  are  using  the  Crusaders'  walls  as  a  foundation  for 
many  of  their  ugly  little  houses,  which,  at  least,  is  better  than  using 
them  as  a  C|uarr\*.      How  far  the  experiment  will   succeed  remains  to 
be  seen.   Ca?sarea  ik  much  afflicted  by  malaria,  ami,  although  I  dai*e  say 
that  the  marshes  fi-om  which  this  malaria  appears  to  proceed  could  bo 
very  easily  drained,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  they  will  be  drained. 
The  net  result  of  this  attempt  at  colonization  may  quite  possibly  be  only 
the  addition  of  a  Slavonian  stratum  of  rnin  to  the  Crusading,  Saracenic, 
Byzantine,  Homan,  Herodian,  and  very  possibly  the  pre-Herodian  stratst 
of  ruin,  upon  this  interesting  site. 
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After  we  had  seen  what  little  CsBsarea  had  to  show,  we  rode  off  in 
the  direction  of  Tantilra,  and  then  struck  across  the  sand-dunes,  here 
even  better  covered  with  lentisk  thickets  than  where  we  had  passed 
in  the  morning,  After  many  pleasant  paths  through  green  spaces, 
where  Senecio  vcmalis  and  a  low-growing  form  of  our  ox-eye  daisy 
were  in  great  profusion,  we  disengaged  ourselves  from  the  Arab 
encampments,  and  forded  a  deep  branch  of  the  Crocodile  River, 
crossing  another  branch  of  it  by  a  great  masonry  dyke  of  the  Boman 
age,  through  which  ran  the  water-pipes  by  which  CaBsarea  used  to  be 
supplied.  Then,  falling  into  our  morning  s  route,  we  passed  through 
good  store  of  white  and  blue  anemones,  now  reinforced  by  great 
numbers  of  the  delicate  rose-pink  Linum  picbescens,  which  had  not 
opened  its  flowers  when  we  passed  early  in  the  day.  By  three  o'clock 
we  were  back  in  Ziramarin. 

After  a  visit  to  the  Director,  on  the  1 1th,  we  went  to  the  Syna- 
gogue, where  the  leisure  portion  of  the  community,  or  a  part  of  it, 
was  engaged  in  praying  on  behalf  of  the  rest.  One  old  gentleman 
had  on  his  forehead  a  frontlet  of  strange  shape.  It  was  no  other 
than  the  famous  phylactery,  and  this  excellent  person  had  broadened 
his  with  a  vengeance!  I  follow  **  Smith's  Dictionary"  in  supposing 
that  it  was  not  the  phylactery  proper,  or  the  strip  of  parchment, 
which  was  broadened,  but  the  case  in  which  the  phylactery  proper  was 
kept. 

The  phylactery  proper  is  a  sort  of  amulet,  consisting  of  certain 
texts,  which  are  written  out  with  many  precautions,  and  enclosed  in 
the  case  I  have  mentioned.  The  whole  article  is  well  worth  reading, 
full  of  curious  learning.  Some  rabbis,  it  appears,  thought  that  the 
Almighty  himself  wore  these  remarkable  appendages ! 

By  nine  o'clock  we  were  well  on  our  way,  and  having  descended, 
by  a  break-neck  path,  to  the  plains,  hugged  the  base  of  the  hills  for 
vome  distance,  striking  thereafter  diagonally  across  the  gre&t  green 
level,  till  we  got  to  El  Dustrey,  to  which  I  climbed  to  examine  the 
remains  of  the  old  Crusading  fort. 

We  came  round  the  promontory  below  the  lighthouse  and  the 
Carmelite  Monastery  at  half-past  two,  and  were  startled  to  see  the 
Consular  flags  in  the  colony  flying  half-mast  high.  We  pushed 
rapidly  on,  fearing  to  receive  bad  news  of  the  Crown  Prince,  but 
learnt  presently  that  it  was  the  old  Emperor  who  had  gone  to  his 
Test* 

On  the  13th  we  were  again  on  the  road,  and  this  time  moving 
^eastward.  We  made  our  midday  halt  just  beyond  the  narrow  valley 
which  separates  Carmel  from  the  less  distinguished  range  of  hills 
which  begin  to  border  the  great  plain  after  it  has  been  left  behind. 
These,  unlike  the  more  famous  mountain,  are,  at  least  on  their 
Borthem  side,  almost  entirely  destitute  of  shrubs,  but  covered  from 
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base  to  summit  by  soft   grass,  exct'pt   where  tlie  naked  rock  8faoiii*s 

til  rough  it. 

Thc*y  spem  to  receive  a  good  deal  of  raiii,   and  as   we  advanced 
we   crossed   numerona   small  streama    descending  from   tbftiti,  none, 
linwever.  as  powerful  as  that   at  the  edge   of  which   we  paased 
niglit,  and  which  is  u&ed  for  turning  several  mills.     This  bfXK>k 
according  to  the  usually  received  opinion,  '*  the   waters  of  Megiddow** 
The  interest  of  this  place  is  chielly  asvSociated  with   the  catn-^        '   ' 
of  Josiah.     Tliat   Prince  is   a   very  renmrkablt*    figure.      He 
disciple  of  the  school  which  was  dt*temiined  to  assert  the  claims  of 
the  tribal  Clod  of  I,srael  over  those  of  all  foreign  divinities,  and  that  J 
j^cliool  had  by  this  time  forratxl,  it  would  appi*ar.  a  much  loftier  idea^il 
of  Deity  than  had  been  at  all  usual  in  an  earlier  day.      Unfortunately^ 
however,  their  ideas  were  connected  \\dth  many  superslitions.     Anion <y^t 
other  things,  they  imagined  that  their  monarch,  because  hi' tlioruughlj 

ti:»i'ed  into  their  ideas,  and  was  an  imcompromising  woi"shipper  of  tUc 
liigher  t\i3e  of  Deity  to  which  they  were  devoted,  was  invincible  ; 
they  t'ucuuruged  hira  accordingly  in  liis  fatal  resulve  to  attempt  to 
bar  the  passage  of  Pharaoli  Necho,  who  was  advancing  against 
Babylon.  He  encoimtered  the  Egyptians  at  Megiddo^  losing  at  once 
the  battle  and  his  life. 

This  battle  impressed  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  people  more  deeply 
than  any  of  its  predecessors!,  and  that  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at,  for  it 
was  indeed  the  beginning  of  the  end.  They  never  thoroughly  rallied 
after  it  ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalyjise  wi 
chiefly  thinking  of  it  when  he  placed  the  scene  of  the  tinal  conflict' 
between  Good  and  Evil  at  the  place  known  in  our  common  ]iarlaiico  as 
Armageddon*  or,  as  the  Kevised  Version  has  it  more  con^ectly,  Ht 
!Magedon,  the  Moimtain  of  Megiddo. 

Like  all  the  Christians  of  the  first  generation,  he  believed  that  the  i 
conflict  woidd  be  short  and  decisive,  and  that  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  was  imminent.      We,  alas  !  have  learnt  that  th**  contlict  between 
good  and   evil  is  likely  to  go  on  as  long  as  there  is  lil'e  on  the  planet. 
If,  however,  good  did  not  tend  to  prevail,  Christianity  would  have  been  a 
piteous  fjfii lure,  whereas  it  improves,  not  only  extensively,  but  intensively, 
;is  it  takes  up  into  itself  all  the  best  intluences  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact, 

I  rose  early  on  the  1 1th,  and  on  leaving  my  tent  found  niv^eif  under 
,e  most  lovely  mackerel  sky  flushed  with  rose  pink,  and  a  few  minntes 
after  six  the  sun  CMXie  finely  over  the  trans-Jordanie  hills.  So  many 
interesting  places  were  in  sight  that  it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
enumerate  them.  1  have  already  aHud(*d  to  several  of  these,  as,  for 
example,  Nazareth,  Tabor,  the  scene  of  the  victories  of  Barak  and 
(fidi^FK 

I  do  not  think,  however,  I  have  mentioned  Jezreel.  which  was  full 
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in  view,  and  which  is  itself  of  so  mnch  historical  importance.  Jezreel 
gave  its  name  to  the  whole  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  on  which 
it  looked  down.  That  plain  belonged  to  Issachar  ;  but,  being  a  plain, 
it  could  not  be  effectually  defended  against  powerful  neighbours,  and 
that  tribe  was  just  in  the  position  in  which  dwellers  in  Esdraelon 
always  have  been,  when  not  protected  by  a  relatively  strong  government. 
They  had  to  pay  tribute  to  their  powerful  neighbours  from  beyond  the 
Jordan  and  elsewhere.  Hence  the  passage  about  Issachar  in  the  poem 
(Genesis  xlix.  14,  15)  which  is  known  as  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  : — 

"  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass. 
Couching  down  between  the  sheepfolds, 
And  he  saw  a  resting  place  that  it  was  good. 
And  the  land  that  it  was  pleasant ; 
And  he  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear, 
And  became  a  servant  under  task-work." 

Esdraelon,  however,  had  been  liable  to  foreign  invasion,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  before  Issachar  came  there,  for  Thothmes  III.  fought 
a  battle  in  it  against  the  Hittites,  a  curious  fact,  which  was  brought 
into  prominence  by  the  publication  in  1874  of  the  Geographical  Lists 
of  the  Temple  at  Karnak,  by  the  late  Mariette  Bey.  The  precise  date 
is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  guessed  at  about  1600  B.C.  Thus  early 
did  this  great  level  become  a  scene  of  warlike  struggles. 

Another  deeply  interesting  spot,  full  in  view  from  where  I  stood, 
was  Gilboa,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Saul,  and  the  grand  defeat  of 
Israel  by  the  Philistines. 

The  relations  between  the  Philistines  and  the  Israelitish  clans 
were  very  different  from  those  which  subsisted  between  the  latter 
and  their  other  neighbours,  the  Amalekites.  The  Philistines  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  broad  and  fertile  level,  which  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  west  of  Palestine.  Between  them  and  the  Israelitish  clans 
there  was  kept  up  a  succession  of  contests,  exactly  like  those  which 
raged  in  Scotland,  generation  after  generation,  along  the  Highland  line. 
If  we  had  a  history  of  Saul  written  by  a  Philistine,  his  account  of 
the  early  successes  of  that  chief  would  probably  bo  like  the  account 
which  we  possess  in  our  ordinary  histories  of  the  Battle  of  Harlaw. 
Saal  would  be  represented  as  a  sort  of  a  Donald  of  the  Isles,  and  the 
great  expedition  in  which  he  fell  would  be  described  as  a  war  rendered 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  Philistia  by  the  aggressive 
insolence  of  this  wild  mountaineer. 

The  Philistines  marched  up  the  plain  of  Sharon,  turned  the  pro- 
montory of  Carmel,  passed  Haifa,  and  advanced,  as  it  would  seem, 
unopposed,  across  Esdraelon,  or,  perhaps,  they  came  through  the  hills 
to  the  east  of  Carmel,  as  Thothmes  III.  did,  rejecting  the  advice  of  his 
generals,  who  preferred  another  route,  by  the  decisive  words,  **  I  will 
•  gp  W  tlus  road,  if  there  is  any  going  on  it ;  be  ye  on  the  roads  of 
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which  ye  speak/*  Anyhow,  they  encamped  on  tJie  plain,  while  Saol 
was  above  it,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Gilboa.  The  Philistines,  wha 
had  probably  the  bigger  battaliuns,  drove  the  Israelites,  in  spifce  of 
their  advantageous  position,  up  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  utterly 
defeated  them. 

When  we  remember  that  there  is  hardly  a  child  in  England  who 
does  not  know  something  about  the  Philistines,  it  is  curious  f^o  reflect 
how  little  the  wisest  know.  The  better  opinion  seems  to  bo  that 
they  came  from  Crete,  and  were  connectt*d  in  race  with  the  Pelasgiaus- 
Renan  has  pointed  out  that  the  legends  of  the  wars  between  them  and 
the  I^sraelit^s  present  some  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  story  of  the  wnr 
round  Troy,  but,  after  all,  our  information  about  tliem  is  of  the 
scantiest. 

Two  things,  however,  are  certain,  Fii*st,  that  it  was  the  Philistines, 
and  not  any  of  the  race  of  Israr*l,  who  struck  the*  European  observer 
as  he  looked  at  the  country,  which  he  called  Philistina  or  Palestina  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  Philistine  mercenaries  of  David  afforded  just 
the  cement  that  was  wanted  to  give  consistency  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah,  and  enable  it  to  keep  up  its  separat-e  existence  as  a  kingdom 
after  the  death  of  Solomon, 

The  traveller  in  Palestine  must,  however,  not  lose  t<x)  much  of  the 
morning  hours  in  recalling  the  associations  of  even  the  most  interest- 
ing spots.  We  were  on  the  road  by  seveUj  and  wound  along  the 
edge  of  Esdraelon,  crossing  from  time  to  time  low  spurs  of  the  lime- 
stone range,  which  leads  up  to  an  old  centre  of  volcanic  disturbance  in 
the  high  eminence,  now  known  as  Shckh  Iskander, 

After  about  an  Ijour  we  passed  the  site  of  Taanach,  a  strong 
village,  where  the  Cauaanites  were  long  able  to  resist  the  Israeli  to 
invadei^.  Close  to  this  we  passed  a  low,  rockj'  mound,  of  which 
Ereuwstaehys  laciniaia,  a  tall,  handsome  labiate,  had  taken  complete 
possession  ;  and  a  little  further  on,  amidst  pleasant  half-English 
scenery^  saw  another  characteristic  Palestinian  plant  of  this  season — 
the  beautiful  dark  blue  and  white  Lupinm  pilosus.  Ere  long  w© 
wheeled  suddenly  to  the  right,  avoiding  Jennin,  and  advanced  through 
olive  woods,  passing  under  the  village  of  Yamon. 

A  succession  of  easy  and  agreeable  bridle-paths  took  us,  with  good 
views  of  Shekh  lakander  on  the  right,  into  the  plain  of  Anibeh,  close 
to  which  lay  Dothan,  famous  in  the  legends  of  Joseph  and 
Elisha. 

Bevond  the  bills  to  the  left,  but   at  no  great  distance,  though  ont 
of  sight,  were  the  tillages   of   Kdnur  and  Mithilia,    lx)th   of  which 
have  been  plausibly  enough  put  forward  as  the  Bethulia  which  figu: 
in  the  historical  romance  of  *'  Judith." 

At  length,   near  the   prosperous   village  of    Sileh,    which   is  su; 
rounded  by  orchards   of  fig,  almond,   and   apricot,  we  came  upon 
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fine  view  of  the  Mediterranean,  looking  down  over  much  the  same 
country,  the  so-called  Breezy  Lands,  over  which  we  had  looked  np 
from  Zimmarin.  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Sileh  onwards  the 
road  became  very  bad,  but.  we  reached  our  camping  ground  at 
Samaria  in  time  to  walk  about  it,  and  to  inspect  what  remains  of 
Herod's  Colonnade,  before  evening  fell. 

Samaria,  founded  by  the  sagacity  of  Omri,  remained  the  most  im- 
portant Hebrew  capital  until  its  fall.  We  are  constantly  led  into 
error  by  thinking  of  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  as  if  the 
revolt  which  then  took  place  had  been  a  revolt  against  a  long- 
established  order  of  things.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  For  a 
moment,  thanks  to  the  appearance  in  it  of  a  very  remarkable  indivi- 
duality, that  of  David,  the  South  became  prematurely  great ;  but 
very  soon  the  national  development  resumed  its  natural  course,  and. 
it  oould  not  well  have  had  a  better  selected  centre  than  Samaria, 
which  commanded  no  less  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
Damascus  and  Egypt  than  that  between  the  trans- Jordanic  regions 
and  the  Mediteiranean. 

The  thunder  growled  all  through  the  night,  and  soon  after  three  in 
the  morning  of  the  15th  a  furious  tempest  burst 'over  the  catnp,  where 
we  were  imprisoned  for  the  next  twelve  hours.  After  that  the  weather 
improved,  and  we  were  able  to  visit  the  spot  which  has,,  since  the 
days  of  Jerome — but  probably  irothout  any  good  reason — ^been 
venerated  as  the  tomb  of  John  the  Baptist.  Thence  a  ride  of  less  than 
one  hour  carried  us  into  the  fine  valley  of  Nablous,  near- the  edge  of 
which  lAcpinris  pilosus  was  growing  in  huge  masses,  decidedly  the 
finest  piece  of  flower  effect  I  had  up  to  that  time  observed  in  Syria. 
The  valley  of  Nablous  is  really  fertile — ^that  is,  it  would  "be  considered 
80  in  regions  far  more  favoured  than  Palestine,  thanks  to  the  abundance 
of  water  at  the  command  of  the  peasantry.  Here  also  they  are 
engaged  on  a  work,  which,  if  it  is  ever 'finished,. will  be  what  is  under- 
stood by  a  road  in  a  civilized  country.  The  valley  is  full  of  olives,  on 
which  was  growing  in  great  abundance  a  mistletoe,  very  like  our 
English  species,  but,  unlike  it,  with  red  berries. 

We  passed  the  night  of  the  15th  at  Nablous.  That  place  used  to 
have  the  reputation  of  being  a  centre  of  Mahommedan  fanaticism,  but 
we  heard  and  saw  nothing  of  this.  It  seemed  to  differ  from  other 
places  we  had  seen  only  in  being  rather  exceptionally  dirty  and 
exceptionally  picturesq.ue.  Its  chief  interest  to  a  stranger  consists  in 
its  being  still  inhabited  by  about  130  Samaritans,  who  claim,  and 
probably  claim  with  justice,  to  be  descended  from  the  old  Hebrew 
population  which  inhabited  the  Northern  kingdom  before  the  Assyrian 
conquest.  The  deportation  which  ensued  after  the  victory  of  the 
Aasyriap  Sargon  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  which  followed  the 
long  Bnbieqaent  final  triumph  of  the  Babylonian  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
fheSonth. 
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A  large  portion  of  the  ten  tribes  no  doubt  remained  just  where  the 
Assyrians  found  theni»  though  much  mixed  with  foreigri  element  1 

suffering  frightfully  from  time  to  time  through  Bubsequent  ag*  -  ^ 

long  after  the  Christian  era,  be  late  indeed  as  the  days  of  JuBtiniaii, 
when  they  brouglit  upon  themselves  a  terrible  and  bloody  retribution. 

The  cordial  hatred  between  them  and  the  Jews  had  been  long  pro- 
verbial, even  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  the  Jews  no  doubt  did  them 
injustice  in  denying  that  they  came  of  the  iBraelitish  stock.     On  the. 
other  hand,  their  pretensions  to  have  derived  their  Pentateuch  direct] yl 
from  Moses  is  pnre  absurdity.     Their  Pentateuch  is  derived  from  the 
Jewish  Pentateuch — is  not,  accordingly,  older  than  the  days  of  ExraJ 
They  have  not,  for  modem  scholars,  anything  like  the  int-erest  which  theyi 
had  a  couple  of  centuries  ago.     Still,  many  of  their  usages  are  very 
curious,  notably  their  Passover,  for  an  elalxn-ate  account  of  which  thoeOj 
who  are  interested  in  the  subject  may  refer  to  Dean  Stanley's  *'  SermoDft 
in  the  East.'*  It  is,  after  all,  however,  a  miserably  degraded  community. 
Persons  about  to  visit  these  countries  should  read  belbrehand  the  paj 
which  refer  to  it  in    onder^s  excellent  book,  *'  Tent  Work  in  Palestine.** 
There  they  will  see  all  the  particulars  of  the  ignoble  comedy  through 
which  the  guardians  of  the  precious  Samaritan  Pentateuch  go  when  i 
visitor  desires  to  see  that  venerabh?  document,  and  any  one  who   bii 
time^  patience,  and  an  adequate  amount  of  curiosity  ^vill  doubtless 
it,  after  he  has  listened  to  a  sufficient  number  of  wholly  false  protests 
tions  with  reference  to  another  document  which  will  be  shown  him  < 
the  real  original. 

As  we  rode  off,  when  this  performance  was  over,  one  could  not  hell 
thinking  that  the  natural  and  proper  capital  of  Palestine  was  hef 
Probably  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Gerizim,  which  rises  to  the  soutlij 
and  of  the  even  loftier  Ebal,  which  rises  to  the  north,  both  of  thei 
commanding  the  tov^Ti,  made  Shechem  unsuitable  for  a  political  cent 
in  an  age  of  constant  war. 

We  had  hardly  left  the  valley  properly  so  called,  and  entered  upon  thi 
great  adjoining  plain  of  the  Mukhna,  when  we  diverged  from  the 
io  visit  the  reputed  tomb  of  Joseph.     Far  more  interesting  than  it 
the  ^dllage  of  Askar.  on  the  hill-side,  identified  with  the  ancient  SycharJ 
and  Jacobs  Well,  which  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  surpassed  in  the  sacrednesarl 
of  the  associations  attached  to  it  by  any  site  in  Palestine. 

It  ia  of  it  that  Renan  says : — 

**  *  Femmej  crois-moi/  lui  ropondit  Jesus*  *  Theure  est  venue  oi\  Ton  n  adorera 
plus  ni  sur  cette  montagne,  ni  ti  Jerusalem,  maia  on  les  VTvd&  adorateurs 
adoreront  le  P^re  en  esprit  et  en  v^rit^.' 

**  Le  jour  ou  il  pronou^a  cette  parole  il  fut  vraiment  fils  de  Dieu.  II  tUt  pen 
,  la  premiere  fois  le  mot  sur  lecpiel  reposerfi  IV'difice  de  la  religion  eternelle, 
f onda  le  ciilte  pur,  sans  date»  mna  patrie,  celui  que  pratiqiieront  toutea  le 
i&mes  elev<^es  ju^vju'^i  la  tin  du  temps.     Kon  seuleraent  sa  religion,  c©  jour  \k 
I  fut  la  bonne  religion  do  Thumanite,  ce  fut  la  religion  absolue  ;  et  si  d'autr 
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plan^tes  ont  des  habitants  doues  de  raison  et  de  morality,  leur  religion  ne  pent 
«tre  differente  de  celle  que  Jesus  a  proclamde  pr^s  du  puits  de  Jacob.  L'homme 
n'a  pu  s'y  tenir,  car  on  n*atteint  Tid^al  qu'un  moment.  Le  mot  de  J^sus  a 
4t6  un  ^lair  dans  une  nuit  obscure,  il  a  fallu  dix-huit  cents  ans  pour  que  les 
yeux  de  Fhumanite  (que  dis-je !  d'une  portion  infiniment  petite  de  rhumanit^) 
s*y  soient  babitu^.  Mais  I'^lair  deviendra  le  plein  jour,  et,  apr^s  avoir  par- 
couru  tous  les  cercles  d'erreurs,  Thumanit^  reviendra  a  ce  mot-1^  comme  a 
i'ezpression  immortelle  de  sa  foi  et  de  ses  esp^rances.'' 

Hill  and  valley  alternated,  without  disclosing  anything  which  I  need 
record  here,  till  we  stopped  for  rest  at  the  ruined  Khan  of  Lubban, 
which  stands  near  the  Lebonah  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  still  an  inha- 
bited village.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  ugliness  of  the  valley  on 
which  we  looked  down,  unredeemed  as  it  was  by  even  a  growing  crop, 
for  it  had  not  yet  been  sown  this  year.  After  leaving  it  we  made  a 
considerable  detour,  through  really  hideous  scenery,  to  visit  the  site  of 
Shiloh.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  place,  even  in  a 
country  which  has  so  little  to  show  in  the  way  either  of  beauty  or 
grandeur  as  has  this  portion  of  Palestine,  should  have  been  selected  as 
the  religious  centre,  and  probably  its  importance  was  merely  local. 
We  regained  our  route  across  a  relatively  well-cultivated  plain  on  which 
Shiloh  looked  down,  and  whose  proximity  must  have  been  its  only 
recommendation. 

Twilight  had  nearly  come  when  we  reached  our  camp,  which  had 
been  pitched  at  a  spot  named,  and,  as  we  had  occasion  to  discover, 
for  our  tents  were  entered  and  robbed,  well  named,  Ain-el-Haramiyeh, 
the  fountain  of  the  thieves. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  spring  was  rather  late  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Haifa.  There  was  nothing  to  complain  of  it  near 
CsBsarea,  but  here,  at  a  much  higher  elevation,  it  was  of  course  less 
far  advanced  than  at  either  place.  The  characteristic  flower  of  our 
ride  on  the  16th  was  a  branched  buttercup,  I  believe  Ranunculus 
mynophylluSy  and  we  found  much  of  it  on  our  way  south  on  the  17th, 
only,  as  we  mounted  higher,  it  and  everything  else  became  more 
starved  and  uncomfortable. 

Jerusalem  is  well  approached  by  the  northern  route.  Travellers 
generally  arrive  from  the  west,  of  all  points  of  the  compass  that  towards 
which  the  Holy  City  presents  itself  to  least  advantage.  We  caught 
our  first  view  of  it  on  this  occasion — a  very  distant  one — from  Bethel, 
a  tmly  firightfiil  spot,  the  chief  characteristics  of  which  are  the 
extraordinary  masses  of  limestone  rock  lying  upon  the  ground,  like 
nothing  but  the  pillows  of  giants,  and  reminding  one  strangely  of 
the  legend  which  connects  it  with  Jacob's  dream.  I  had  not  grasped 
the  ftct  that  Jeroboam's  Southern  religious  capital,  where  the  God  of 
Israel  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  calf,  was  within  sight  of 
Jerusalem,  where  already  a  more  worthy  method  of  thinking  of  their 
Diyiniiy  had  received  official  sanction. 
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We  halted  in  the  middle  of  the  day  near  llamah,  sheltering  our- 
selves,  as  best  we  could,  against  a  fierce,  though  happily  not  cold^ 
gale  which  was  blowiog  from  the  west ;  aad  came  doT^ii,  past  the 
village  wliicli  still  recalls  the  name  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  tlio  Damascus 
Gate*  We  had  some  difficulty  in  choosing  our  camping  ground,  but 
at  length  found  a  suitable  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  | 
within  five  minutes*  walk  of  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

It  would  be  perfectly  idle  to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  Jerusaletit 
in  a  few  paragi^aphs-  Every  one  knows  much  more  about  it  than 
could  be  set  forth  in  so  brief  a  space,  and  I  shall  confine  myself 
merely  to  putting  down  a  few  notes.  One  of  the  first  thonghte 
which  occurs  to  those  who  visit  it  is  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  place. 
All  our  thoughts  about  it  are  vitiated  by  the  absurd  numbers  wKicli 
w©  connect  with  its  history.  Josephns  says  that  1,100,000  perislitxl 
in  the  final  siege.  It  has  been  asked,  with  much  plausibility,  whether 
40,000  really  perished  ? 

Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  walk  round  tlie  walls  before  breakfast ; 
to  walk  round  H3'de  Park  is  about  an  equally  serious  undertakinor. 

To  what,  then,  does  Jerusalem  owe  the  extrtiordinary  place  it  has 
occupied  in  human  affairs  ?  To  reply  to  that  question  would  take 
us  far,  but  the  question  to  irhom  does  it  owe  its  tmnscendent  positinn 
is  more  easily  answered.    It  owes  that  position  unquestionably  to  Da\'id. 

David  has  received  credit  for  many  things  with  which  lie  had 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  do ;  as  for  instance,  for  the  Psalms, 
nearly  all  of  which  were  really  the  ^'  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  **  of 
the  Second  Temple,  although  microscopic  examination  may  here  and 
there  discover  something  which  actually  proceeded  from  his  pen.      He 

deserves  very  great  credit,  however,  for  one  master-stroke  of  ixjlicy 

the  selection  of  Jerusalem  to  be  his  capital.*     His  object,  of  course,! 
was  first  to  hold  a  very  strong  place ;  secondly,  to  keep  a  grasp  on' 
Judah,  without  being  too  far  away  from  the  real  strength  of  the  nation, 
the  Northern  tribes. 

As  it  svaa,  he  had  a  very  difilcult  time  of  it,  what  between  the 
jealousies  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  disgust  of  Southern  domina- 
tion felt  by  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  the  counter  jealousy  of 
hia  own  ancient  friends.  It  was  on  this  last  that  Absalom  traded  ; 
Hebron,  the  great  city  of  the  South,  was  the  focus  of  his  rebellion, 
which  so  neariy  succeeded*  David's  bringing  back  the  Ark  was  another 
excellent  piece  of  state-craft.  The  Ark  had  been  the  peculiar  posses- 
sion of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  had  had,  as  we  have  seen,  its  home 
at  Shiloh,  Now  the  Southern  chief  transferred  to  his  new  capital  all 
the  prestige  which  the  old  sanctuary  had  lost.  The  presence  of  tJie 
tribal  God  of  Israel  was  insured  to  the  hill  on  which  David  had 
established  his  house  and  the  centre  of  his  govf'mment. 

*  See  Beiiati*s  papefs  Id  the  Bmue  dei  Deux  Hondu  of  laft  jear. 
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This  was  as  it  should  be,  for  David,  although  he  had  none  of  the 
intolerance  which  was  characteristic  of  some  of  the  later  kings,  as,  for 
instance,  Josiah,  was  evidently  a  devoted  worshipper  of  that  God,  and 
considered  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  under  his  care.  Not  that  we 
are  to  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he  had  that  kind  of  trust  in  the 
Almighty  which  became  a  familiar  idea  through  the  teaching  of  the 
prophets  in  long  after  days.  It  is  quite  clear,  for  example,  that  one  of 
his  regrets  at  being  driven  over  the  Jordan  by  his  son  was  that  in 
other  lands,  not  belonging  to  his  own  tribal  God,  he  would  have  to 
worship  other  gods.  Still,  in  his  mind  these  other  gods  were  of-  no 
account  when  compared  with  his  own,  and  it  is  probable  that  much  of 
the  ferocity  which  he  showed  in  dealing  with  the  Moabites,  Ammonites, 
and  others,  was  caused  by  his  dislike  to  their  divine  patrons. 

K  he  had  done  nothing  but  to  make  Jerusalem  the  capital  par  ex- 
cellence of  the  Hebrew  race,  and  one  may  say  of  religion  too,  for  so  long 
a  period,  he  must  be  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  notable 
people  of  whom  ancient  history  makes  mention. 
Is  Jerusalem  a  place  which  it  takes  long  to  see  ? 
Of  course  you  might  live  there  and  study  it  for  a  lifetime  without 
getting  to  the  end  of  it ;  but  you  may  see  the  city  sufficiently  well  for 
a  first  visit  in  a  week. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  Mahommedan  occupation  of  Jerusalem 
which  is  inconvenient  to  the  passing  traveller  ? 

Nothing ;  however  much  residents  and  persons  who  may  desire  to 
prosecnte  researches  may  have  to  regret.  There  may  be  moments  in 
the  year  when  some  fanaticism  is  excited,  but,  on  ordinaiy  occasions. 
Christians  may  wander,  if  attended  by  a  Consular  cavass,  all  round 
the  consecrated  sites  of  the  Temple  area  to  their  hearts*  content,  and 
very  delightful  it  is  so  to  do. 

No  one  had  ever  made  me  realize  before  I  first  went  to  Jerusalem 
the  extraordinary  loveliness  of  the  building  usually  described  as  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  but  which  ought  to  be  called  the  Dome  of  the  Rock. 
I  knew  that  it  was  graceful  outside,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  was 
also  lovely  within ;  yet  the  mosaic,  and  the  gilding,  and  the  darkness, 
and  the  stained  glass,  and  the  perfect  calm  which  reigns  put  it  high 
among  the  sanctuaries  of  the  world.  I  know  most  of  the  chief  sacred 
places  of  Islam,  and,  as  far  as  beauty  goes,  this  will  rank  in  the  first 
class.  It  is  as  perfect  in  its  way  as  the  Pearl  Mosque  of  Agra,  and 
that  is  using  a  very  strong  form  of  expression.  Our  common  parlance 
eboald  not,  however,  blind  us  to  the  truth  that  it  is  not  a  mosque  at 
all.  It  is  a  station  of  extraordinary  sanctity,  attached  to  the  great 
Mofiqne  of  El  Aksa,  which  itself  began  life  as  a  Christian  Church. 

Has  much  been  done  to  shake  the  credibility  of  the  usually  received 
aitee? 

Not  much  that  need  trouble  any  one  who  is  not  an  excavator  by 
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profession.  Very  little  that  need  be  regarded  by  those  who  tHink 
cluefly  of  the  broad,  religions,  historical,  and  poetical  interests  of  th^ 
Holy  City.  Fergasson's  wild  theory  about  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  has 
died,  we  may  hope,  with  its  admirable  but  most  eccentric  author. 

A  tiresome  controversy  has  recently  arisen  as  to  the  precise  position 
of  Calvary,  and  it  is  becoming  a  fashion  to  identify  it  with  a  spot 
outside  the  present  wail  of  JerusaJc»m.  If  excavations  prove  that  the 
site  which  has  been  for  ages  sanctified  by  the  belief  of  the  Christian 
world  is  impossible,  good  and  well ;  but  these  excavations  have  not 
yet  been  made,  and  tintil  they  are  made  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to 
hold  that  the  opinion  which  was  till  recently  everywhere  received  was 
the  correct  one.  When  St.  Helena  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  are 
demonstrated  to  be  wrong  it  will  be  high  time  to  follow  other  and 
better  lights.  The  whole  squabble  turns  upon  a  question  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  and,  while  the  geographical  problems  of  the  Holy  Land 
are  of  the  highest  interest,  its  topographical  problems  seem  to  me 
usually  to  concern  the  infinitely  little,  and  to  have  the  constant  dis- 
advantage of  beiog  practically  insoluble. 

Is  there  much  to  make  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  disagreeable  to  those 
who  dislike  having  incongruous  ideas  associated  with  the  objects  of 
their  reverence  ? 

Some  of  the  scenes  which  take  place  in  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
the  Easter  festivals  must  be  extremely  disgusting ;  but  neither  during 
the  Christmas  week,  when  I  was  first  there,  nor  on  tliis  occasion,  did 
I  witness  anything  that  was  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  to  good 
tast^i  Pilgrims  and  sight-seers,  laymen  and  ecclesiastics — all  went 
about  their  work  just  as  one  would  have  wished  them  to  do,  with  no 
noise,  no  crowding,  let  alone  anything  like  brawling  or  contentio». 
A  pleasant  sign  of  the  increase  of  toleration  in  high  quarters  is  tbo 
fact  that  His  Beatitude  the  Greek  Patriarch  has  repeatedly  allowed 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  to  celebrate,  according  to  the 
rites  of  their  own  communion,  in  the  Cha^iel  of  Abraham's  Sacrifice, 
in  the  Greek  portion  of  the  buildings  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

Have  the  researches  of  modern  echolars  enabled  us  to  form  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Temple  at  any  period  of  itm 
history  ? 

I  should  doubt  it.  A  German  architect,  now  at  Jerusalem,  haB 
produced  a  model  which  is  a  true  miracle  of  ingenuity  and  intelli- 
gence, but  I  much  suspect  that  the  data  which  would  be  wanted  t4> 
arrive  at  anything  like  certainty  are  not  in  existence. 

The  only  building  which  David  would  appear  to  have  erected  on 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Haram,  or  Temple  area,  was  his  own 
ibrttness  palace  of  MDlo.  To  this^  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  was  added 
the  house  of  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  built  for  the  Egyptian  princess 
whom  that  monarch  took  to  wife ;  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebenon , 
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which  would  seem  to  have  been  half  museum,  half  arsenal ;  and 
lastly,  the  Temple,  which  was,  in  its  original  form,  only  the  private 
chai)el  of  the  king,  and  had  nothing,  as  Renan  has  pointed  out, 
either  popular  or  national  about  it.  It  was  built,  as  all  know,  by 
Tyrian  workmen,  and  Tyre  owed  its  architecture  chiefly  t»  Egypt ;  so 
that  the  Egyptian  princess  must  have  found  herself  in  the  midst  of 
tolerably  familiar  objects. 

A  real  history  of  the  Temple,  from  the  days  when  it  was  a  mere 
appendage  to  the  palace  till  it  became  the  focus  of  all  Hebrew 
thought,  would  be  extraordinarily  interesting.  The  German  architect 
I  have  alluded  to  above  represents  it  in  its  final  stage  as  the  centre 
of  an  enormous  group  of  Government  buildings,  bearing  somewhat  the 
same  relation  to  them  which  Westminster  Abbey  would  bear  to  our  own 
public  ofllces,  if  the  mean  streets  near  it  were  all  pulled  down,  and 
their  site  occupied  by  public  buildings.  All  the  details  of  this  are, 
however,  I  apprehend,  to  the  last  degree  problematical,  and  likely  to 
remain  so. 

Benan  has  pointed  out,  with  that  acumen  in  which  he  is  surpassed 
by  no  historical  writer,  that,  while  both  David  and  Solomon  utterly 
failed  in  what  they  tried  to  do,  they  succeeded  in  doing  something 
infinitely  greater  and  better.  David  wished  to  make  Jerusalem  the 
capital  of  the  Hebrew  race  :  it  became  the  temporal  capital  of  only 
a  tolerably  large  county.  Solomon  (who,  although  his  literary  activi- 
ties may  not  have  gone  beyond  superintending  or  ordering  the  collec- 
tion of  a  certain  number  of  proverbs,  and  perhaps  the  compilation  of 
some  infantile  work  on  natural  history,  was  a  man  far  superior  to  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  full  of  tolerance,  and  anxious  to  promote 
general  prosperity  as  he  understood  it)  desired  to  make  Jerusalem  a 
sort  of  commercial  emporium :  he  succeeded  in  making  it  the  centre 
of  fanaticism,  and  yet  out  of  that  fanaticism,  out  of  that  reaction 
against  all  Solomonic  ideas,  grew,  in  this  capital  of  a  county,  the  very 
flower  of  the  world's  religious  poetry  and  the  long  succession  of 
Hebrew  teachers  and  prophets  which  only  closed  with  the  author  of 
the  wonderful  and  too  little  read  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  the  author 
of  whom  must  have  been  of  the  race  of  Israel,  though  he  wrote  in 
Latin. 

Imperative  considerations  of  convenience  will  generally  dictate  to 
English  people  that  they  should  take  up  their  quarters  either  in  camp 
just  outside  of,  or  at  an  hotel  just  inside  of,  the  Jaffa  gate.  If,  how- 
ever, circumstances  permit  them  to  exercise  any  choice,  I  should  recom- 
mend (having  tried  both)  encamping  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
view  of  Jerusalem  from  the  east  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  to  see 
the  sun  first  catch  the  cross  on  the  top  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  then 
alowly  light  up  the  whole  place,  is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  have  seen  Bethany  twice ;  once  on  a  fine  morning,  once  on  an 


«, there  , 

Secondly,  tlaat  tliis  groilo  irts  bdiered  to  hit?©  been  the  aetoal 
lot  of  Cloiat^s  birth  %&  eariy  fta  tine  Beooml  oentwr. 
Thtti^  two  facta,  i^hidi  mre  aliaoliitdy  nndiwilurf,  are  qmitf?  eoiia^ii  of 
c  ^.jmikflelTcs  U>  m^e  it  oiveof  the  moot  sacred  mpcto  on  thaettrtli**  marfmc^ 
Close  by  it  they  show  the  cave  in  which  St.  Jeiuroe  tmtalal«d  the  Blbla. 
Why  he  ahuuld  have  traiuslated  it  in  a  cave  talker  than  in  a  htmxam 
it  is  difficult  to  finderstsjid,  and  if  he  did  realfy  tractate  it  in  ^him 
particular  cave,  his  eyes  must  have  been  strvngciy  oottabmcted.  "  ^ 
tliat  he  long  lived  some  where  near  this  ia  certain. 

The  landscape  with  which  he  waa  most  fiaaniltar  was  tliat  w: 
will  meet  tht>  uye  of  a  traveller  when  he  leaves  thks  bnildiii^,  altiaoQ^ 
I  confess  that  I  for  one  liko  to  think  of  the  old  man  as  he  ia  igpre- 
0e^ted  in  the  ddUeiouii  picture  attribated  to  Bellini,  in  tlie  National 
(iftlltTy,  »ttm>uudea  by  niitural  objecta  as  di£er»ii  from  tlioae  <jC 
Botliloheiu  J\»  they  w«ll  cmild  be. 

In  tlie  f»Amo  pilo,  still  in  good  substantial  f^pao",  but  stripped 
nlmo»t  entirely  uf  it«  iimi*iuci*  nnd  other  omamenta,  is  the  Clrnrch 
of  Constivutin^N  tl**^  nldt^ikl,  i  ftU|ipo«e,  now  fttj»Hing  in  the  worl 
mucli  older  than  any  uhurcli  in  Hi^vonna  or  Borne 


BufiM 

hicaJH 


rorld^y 
sbe^^l 


Of  coiirst^  they  whow  thn  (UUU  of  lloaa;  tho  ^aee  vlme  Hie  ;: 
honl*  were  keepiuK  wakiU  by  uiglit,  ys'\xm  the  aagek  afipeaRfd^ 
na  at  KUiuon>  they  hUow  Uio  vmn*)U»  looalitiei  of  '^Uamlot.**  Ba 
plu^jeci  which  tht^y  have  llxml  iii>i>n  are,  aa  neon  from  the  ki^ 
^JTwhioh  tiu^  town  in  built»  ralliiir  |>leiuiiit^^  than  othmrisow  an^ 
^^y  illMturh  llio  iiicoiiii»amhlo  I'lmrm  at  tUe  imrrativ©  with  whWh 
mt^  coniH^ctiul. 

Uaviiig  »«H»n  prin *d«d  wiUi  ilm  uiual  Arab  ewwt.  we  mare«i  mwM_j 
fibortly  alVr  ifi»  •^'*^l»«k  imi  11  1   ,ukI,  p.i..in^  ,),.,,:,.  Unweea  JH 

viUago  and  il.-  fMunlrtl.t  mI   :  ,  n.m  tur.M.l   .  „.   i,;.^^    ^  ^M 
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Holy  City,  and  wound  along  the  dry  Kedron  valley.  Very  dry  it 
was,  but  the  slopes  were  not  quite  as  bare  of  vegetation  as  I  expected. 
The  most  conspicuous  plant  was  Ononis  Matrix,  or  a  sub-species  of  it. 
After  about  a  couple  of  hours  we  halted  in  the  shade  of  a  great  rock, 
under  which  the  maiden-hair  was  growing  plentifully,  starved  and 
withered,  it  is  true,  for  the  season  in  Southern  Palestine  has  been 
far  drier  than  in  the  North.  Bound  the  same  spot  I  found  the  scarlet 
anemones  nearly  over,  and  the  tall  asphodel  almost  quite  so,  but  a 
handsome  anchusa  was  in  full  flower,  as  were  the  blue  pimpernel, 
Podtmosma  Si/riacuviy  a  white  allium,  and,  more  sparingly,  the  Star 
of  Bethlehem.  All  the  same,  the  neighbourhood  would  be  much  the 
better  for  the  river  of  EzekieFs  vision ! 

During  the  second  half  of  our  ride  there  was  nothing  to  observe, 
save  the  Bedouin  encampments,  and  an  exceptionally  picturesque  well, 
where  many  of  their  inhabitants  were  watering  their  flocks.  At 
length,  after  we  had  been  about  four  hours  out,  we  turned  to  the 
right,  and  passed,  with  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Valley  of  Fire  on  our 
left,  to  the  Monastery  of  Mar  Saba. 

This  would  be  an  interesting  spot  if  there  clang  round  it  any  of  the 
associations  which  give  such  a  charm  to  places  like  Subiaco  or  the 
Grande  Chartreuse.  There  is  nothing,  however,  of  this  kind,  and  it 
has  little  to  recommend  it  but  its  strangeness  and  its  position  at  the 
world's  end. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  have  gone  thither  unless  I  had  expected 
to  see  the  jackals  fed  by  the  monks,  and  the  black  and  yellow  grackle 
{Amydrua  tristramii),  flying  about.  In  both  these  expectations,  how- 
ever, I  was  disappointed.  The  jackals  were  fed  at  an  inconvenient 
hour,  and  the  birds  have,  as  the  monks  truly  or  falsely  asserted,  been 
driven  away  by  the  increased  number  of  persons  who  have  lately 
passed  through  these  wilds. 

On  the  23rd  we  had  to  make  an  early  move,  and,  traversing  regions 
where  the  vegetation  had  a  very  desert  character,  and  where  I  would 
tarn  have  lingered  to  make  collections,  reached,  after  more  than  four 
hours,  the  great  depression  in  which  lies  the  Dead  Sea. 

I  had  not  been  prepared  to  find  that  the  streams  which  descend  the 
wadys  had  cut  such  tremendously  deep  channels  as  they  have  in  the 
flilt  of  the  Jordan  valley.  In  one  of  these  which  we  crossed  Reimna 
rodam  had  grown  into  a  tree,  and  very  lovely  it  must  have  been 
before  it  went  out  of  flower. 

The  Dead  Sea  has  a  gloomy  beauty  of  its  own,  but  it  hardly  tempts 
the  traveller  to  linger  by  its  waters.  There  is  nothing  attractive 
between  them  and  the  thickets  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  a  waste  of  marl, 
haunted,  amongst  other  evil  things,  by  an  odious  little  creature  like 
tlie  South  Indian  eye-fly,  whose  special  weakness,  however,  is  getting 
into  your  ear. 

We  descended  to  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  at  a  point  somewhat 
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above  the  usual  batiiing-place,  which  was  in  poisession  of  a  reiy  In- 
company  of  travellers  belonging  to  many  nation?.  Where  we  read^ 
the  river,  it  well  deserved  the  name  of  the  **  Descender,"  for  it  v.  .,- 
running  like  a  mill-race  through  a  jungle,  in  which  the  J*':j<fu\  ^ 
Muphratica  was  the  most  pi*ominent  tree,  the  Atriplcx  rtpsen  thi« 
prevailing  shrub,  and  the  noble  Orobanch  Phfllptra  Intea  the  most 
conspicuous  herbaceous  plant.  I  use  the  word  jungle  advisedly ^  for 
the  character  of  the  vegetation  was  semi-tropicab 

The  river  was  muddy,  and  there  was  nothing  at  all  agreeable  in 
the  scene,  excepting  in  so  far  as  shade  and  water  are  always  mfpreetSA^ 
in  a  hot  climate. 

After  leaving  the  Joixlan,  we  pushed  for  our  tents,  which  had  been 
pitched  on  the  extreme  western  side  of  the  plain.  In  order  to  r€tieli 
them  we  had  to  pass  through  the  modern  or  mediaeval  village  of  Ep- 
Riha,  which  preserves  the  name  of  Jericho,  a  peculiarly  squalid  and 
horrible  spot,  near  which,  however,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  gathering 
the  fmit  of  the  Btdanites  ^gi/ptiaca,  the  false  balm  of  Gilead.  Th© 
true  one,  Balsa mothmlron  GUmifrnj^^  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Not  far  from  this  unlovely  place  would  appear 
to  have  stood  the  ancient  Gilgal. 

We  found  our  camp  close  to  Ain-es-Sultan,  a  fine  fountain,  wliicli 
boTBts  from  the  hill-side,  through  which  lies  the  shortest  road  to 
Jenisalem,  Near  it,  as  is  believed,  stood  the  Jericho  which  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Joshua  had  in  his  mind,  and  with  which  is 
associated  the  picturesque  legend,  the  cati^strophe  of  which  has  become 
a  |x>rtion  of  our  modem  speech  when  we  wish  to  tell  of  sudden  mnd 
unlooked-for  success.  The  Jericho  of  the  days  of  Christ  was  pro- 
bably a  place  distinct  from  either  of  the  two  I  have  been  speaking  of, 
and  a  little  further  to  the  south. 

A  fine  object,  in  approaching  Ain-es-Sultan,  was  the  mountain  of 
Quarantania.  It  is  with  it  that  tradition  at  a  very  remote  period 
associated  the  narrative  of  the  Temptation,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  top  of  this  mountain  is  itself  lower  than  the  bed  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

A  very  trying  march,  hotter  than  any  I  ever  made  in  India,  for  in 
that  country  one  does  not  travel  on  horseback  right  through  the  day, 
took  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  FArah.  There  was  little  to  seo 
on  our  route,  which  lay  over  the  bare  open  surface  of  the  Jordan 
Valley.  Four  weeks  ago  the  grass  must  have  been  green,  but  already 
it  was  quite  burnt  up,  and  the  Bedouins  had  gone  higher  to  find  piif^turf* 
for  their  flocks. 

Here  and  there  was  a  little  oa^is,  where  water  came  down  frum  Ltu- 
hills,  and  one  saw  what  fertility  would  be  called  into  life  by  a  canal 
brought  from  the  Lake  of  Gennesaret,  parallel  to  the  Jordan ;  but,  as 
it  was,  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  plant  was  a  small  shrivelled  tmd 
curioua  Slalmm 
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We  stopped  for  rest  on  the  site  of  PhasaBlis,  and  wondered  why 
Herod  had  ever  built  at  such  a  spot,  or  imagined  that  the  town  which  he 
constructed  could  be  an  acceptable  present  to  his  sister  or  any  one  else. 

To  the  north  of  Phasa3lis  rises,  to  the  height  of  some  2400  feet 
above  the  valley,  the  remarkable  cone  of  the  Surtabeh,  a  point  so 
conspicuous  that  we  might  have  expected  to  find  it  making  a  great 
figure  in  history,  which,  however,  though  not  unknown  to  the  Talmud, 
it  does  not  do. 

Just  as  we  were  getting  to  our  camping-ground,  I  saw,  planted  in 
an  orchard  of  Zizypkm  trees,  which  had  been  formed  along  a  stream, 
a  tall  CcUotrojns,  like  a  much  exaggerated  specimen  of  my  Madras 
friend,  the  Mudar.  This  could  be  nothing  else  than  the  *'Osher*' 
which  some  persons  identify  with  the  Apple  of  Sodom,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  was  not  in  fruit.  The  stream  which  watered  this  orchard 
came  down  from  Enon,  memorable  in  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  we  broke  up  our  camp  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Wady  Farah,  and  soon  plunged  into  a  very  picturesque  defile.  This 
continued  for  a  long  way,  but  at  the  end  of  it  w;e  passed  into  a  more 
open  country,  and  began  to  rise  very  rapidly,  though  from  time  to  time 
there  were  deep  descents.  The  Jordan  Valley  when  we  left  it  was  very 
Btill  and  fiiU  of  the  haze  of  heat,  but  among  the  mountain  passes  we 
met  strange  and  violent  gusts  of  wind,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
mouth  of  a  furnace.  At  last,  the  highest  point  was  8urmounted,^by 
very  rough  paths,  in  some  of  which  the  limestone  afforded  hardly  any 
hold  to  the  horses'  feet.  We  then  dipped  down  amongst  olive  woods, 
passing  not  far  from  Salim.  Ere  we  reached  Nablous,  the  climate  had 
completely  altered ;  it  had  grown  decidedly  cold,  and  a  furious  west 
wind  was  hurrying  the  clouds  over  the  summits  of  Ebal  and  Gerezim. 
It  was  on  this  ride  that  I  saw  for  the  first  time  the  wild  hollyhock,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  plants  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  grows  generally 
in  bare  and  rocky  places,  and  never,  I  think,  attains  the  height  or  the 
comfortable  well-to-do  appearance  which  it  has  amongst  the  easier 
conditions  of  life  in  our  gardens. 

Another  plant  in  vast  abundance  along  this  line  of  route  was 
Scabiosa  p*oliferay  the  same,  I  think,  to  which  some  travellers  have 
given  the  name,  from  its  colour,  of  the  primrose  of  Palestine,  though 
it  has,  of  course,  not  the  remotest  connection  with  the  primrose  of 
northern  lands. 

In  the  late  afternoon  I  set  out  from  Nablous  to  climb  Gerizim,  and 
to  visit  the  scene  of  the  Samaritan  Passover,  which  I  succeeded  in 
doing  in  spite  of  the  furious  weather ;  but  I  had  miscalculated  the 
length  of  the  time  it  would  require,  got  overtaken  by  darkness,  and, 
haying  but  an  untrustworthy  guide,  had  a  great  scramble  before  I 
reached  home.  The  rapidly  failing  light,  the  swirling  mists,  and  the 
general  weirdness  of  the  whole  scene  would  better  have  become  an 
expedition  np  the  Mount  of  Cursing. 
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From  KmbknB  we  moTed  westward,  keepiiig  along  ibe  line  <A  the 
new  itMkd,  wliidi,  as  I  mentioned  above,  is  in  tlie  course  of  < 
and  which  will   eventiially  connect   Jaffa   with   the  interior   of 
eountrjr  by  a  reiy  easy  route. 

The  olives  coatinned  abundant  for  the  first  two  or  three  hcmrs, 
jridded  ai  last  to  the  wid^   barley  fields  which  give  ita  Arabic 
to  tlw  fine  Tailey  in  which  they  lie.     The  edges  of  these  were 
blight  by  numbers  numberless  of  the   lorely  little  Sj^cciJaria^ 
flmre  abandant  than  it  is  now  in  English  gardens^  under  the  Tc*jy  ^p^ 
propriato  name  of  Yeuus's  Looking-GIass. 

£ie  wo  had  quite  reached  the  point  where  the  Barley  Valley  enl 
the  flain  of  Sharon,  we  turned  sharply  to  the  north  over  a  low 
spur,  and  ocmtinued  our  journey  at  a  moderate  height  abore  the 
lerel  which  stzetched  from  the  hills  of  Samaria  to  the  sea* 

We  passed  several  Tillages  of  some  size,  but  none  of  any 
importanoey  with  the  exception  of  Jett,  which  is  one  of  the  places 
baa  been  put  forward  as  the  birthplace  of  Simon  Magus*  that  higU] 
inlereBtingj  but  highly  mysterious,  personage,  of  whom  even  the 
eoBaci^itioua  researches  of  modern  scholars  hare  failed,  so  far  as  1 
discxyver,  to  present  any  portraituiie  which  conveys  a  definite  impreafiioii. 

We  encamped  near  Burka,  a  place  of  ^me  size,  but  also  I 
imknown  to  fame,  in  spite  of  the  pretty  girls,  of  whom  it  boi 
larger  proportion  than  is  at  all  common  in  Syria. 

We  left  Burka  before  aix  o*clock,  and  took  our  way  to  the 
ward,  over  excellent  riding  paths,  and  across  a  country  which 
have  been  any  unenclosed  portion  of  central  France  or  Germany*  In 
about  a  couple  of  hours  we  came  to  a  charming  region,  where  the 
Valonia  oak,  now  clothed  with  its  young  leaves,  was  dotted  about  as 
in  a  park,  and  I  beheld  at  last,  in  full  blo^om,  a  tree,  whose  buds  I 
had  been  watching  for  some  time  at  HalGGL  This  was  the  beaut 
iSyyrtu;  officinalis^  whidlii  according  to  some  authorities,  was  a  valuabi 
source  of  incense  to  the  uidents,  and  an  important  article  of  Phomicjan 
commerce* 

We  crossed  many  small  streams,  which  unite  to  form  the  Crocodile 
Iliver,  described  in  connection  with  Cseearea,  and  which  proceed 
the  western  side  of  the  same  hills  that  send  down  to  the  nnr^^ 
the  waters  of  Megiddo-  Wild  flowers  were  very  abandant  al 
path,  but  most  narratives  of  Baleslinian  travel  rather  exaggenOo  their 
variety  by  the  use  of  vagne  langoage  and  superlatives* 

The  flora  is  a  very  rich  one,  as  any  one  will  see  who  turns  to  tiie 
li8t  given  by  Canon  Tristram,  in  the  massive  volume  of  the  '^  Survey  of 
Western  l*alostine/*  How  much  more  useful  would  be  a  list,  which 
could  b*^  ciurietl  in  the  pockt't,  like  the  '-  London  Catal<>giie ! "  It 
would  be  interesting  indeed  to  know  why  the  gentlemen 
for  the  survey  of  Western  Palestine  consigned  the  valuable  resolts 
which  they  aiTived  to  so  hideously  inconv^ent  a  range  of  vol 
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This  by  the  way  ;  but  to  return  to  our  journey.  Far  the  most  con- 
spicuous flower  along  our  road  on  this  day  was  the  Linum  picbcsccns, 
abready  mentioned.  I  observed  that  travellers,  and  well-informed  tra- 
vellers, describe  it  as  a  phlox ;  but  the  phloxes  belong  to  quite  a 
different  family,  the  Polemontacece,  well  represented  by  the  Greek 
valerian  of  our  gardens,  and  are,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  plants  of  the 
New  World. 

The  country  which  we  traversed  was  very  decidedly  the  prettiest 
I  had  yet  seen  in  the  Holy  Land ;  a  great  contrast,  indeed,  to  the 
ghastly  limestone  uplands  of  Judea,  which  are  only  redeemed  from 
sheer  ugliness  by  the  ever-lovely  line  of  the  Moab  Mountains  beyond 
the  Dead  Sea.  Our  route  to-day  took  us  right  through  the  Cis- 
Jordanic  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  whose  lines  certainly 
fell  in  uncommonly  pleasant  places.  One  of  the  many  things  which 
bring  home  to  one  how  very  little  we  really  know  about  the  history 
of  the  events  lumped  together  under  the  name  of  **  the  conquest,"  is 
the  extraordinary  scantiness  of  the  data  which  we  possess  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  a  tribe  which  was  evidently  of  the  very  highest 
importance  among  the  Beni-Israel. 

This  ride  brought  home  to  me  very  forcibly  the  ease  with  which 
Central  Palestine  could  be  reached  by  an  invading  Egyptian  army 
which  did  not  care  to  avail  itself  of  the  Coast  route,  and  the  fact  that 
we  encountered  a  caravan  of  camels  returning  to  Damascus  to  take 
goods  thence  to  Jaffa  reminded  me  that  we  were  following  for  some 
hours  the  immemorial  highway  from  Northern  Syria  to  the  Nile. 

At  length,  after  about  half  a  dozen  hours,  wo  found  ourselves 
approaching  from  the  south  the  Chapel  of  Elijah's  Sacrifice,  and 
made  our  mid-day  halt,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wady-el-Milh, 
amongst  some  rocks  pleasantly  shaded  by  trees,  of  which  a  Crafcegii.^ 
near  the  hawthorn,  was  not  the  least  interesting. 

Thence  we  descended  into  our  familiar  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which, 
in  the  fortnight  that  had  elapsed  since  we  had  last  crossed  it,  had 
greatly  changed  its  appearance,  owing  chiefly  to  the  enormous  masses 
of-  Chrysanthemum  segetum  on  either  side  of  the  way.  That,  and 
another  species  with  a  more  divided  leaf — I  think,  Corunaria — were 
among  the  most  conspicuous  plants  of  the  whole  of  our  ride  from 
Bnrka  to  the  Kishon ;  but  as  we  approached  the  place  where  that 
river  flows  close  under  Carmcl,  their  gold  was  replaced  by  the  prim- 
rose of  a  crucifer,  not  beautiful  in  itself,  but  beautiful  as  an  element 
of  the  scenery. 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  road  was  set  with  the  tall  blue  spikes  of 
the  exquisite  Scilla  hyacinthoides,  and  the  still  reaches  of  the  river  at 
that  spot  were  white  with  Ranunouhis  aquatilis. 

Before  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  once  more  in  Haifa. 

MOUNTSTUART    E.   GrAJJT   DuFF. 
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T  AST  summer  Mi\  Gladstone  said  to  me:  'vFrance  still  sufiers  from 
XJ  the  government  she  had  from  the  time  of  Henry  lY/a  assassina- 
tion down  to  the  break  up  of  the  old  monarcby.  It  was  the  worst  govern- 
nient  that  ever  a  civilized  European  people  was  cursed  with,  and  was  not 
only  despotic,  but  corrupt  and  con'upting.  I  look  upon  it  as  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  evils  from  which  the  French  as  a  nation  have  suffered  in 
our  time.  France  has  had,  since  the  Revolution,  alternations  of  good 
and  bad  government.  She  now  seems  restless  and  fevered.  But  it  is 
not  so  much  her  political  troubles  that  make  me  fear  for  her.  What 
gives  me  apprehension  is  the  school  of  foul  novelists  that  have  arisen, 
and  are,  by  all  accounts,  making  their  way.  The  French  novel  was 
never  so  bad  a  dissolvent  as  it  is  now  of  all  that  binds  a  people  into 
a  progressive  nation.  I  am  told  that  the  more  grossly  immoral  the 
novel  is,  the  better  it  sells.  Is  this  so  ?  "  What  Mr.  Gladstone  said, 
and  the  stir  arising  from  Mr.  Vizetelly's  prosecution,  made  me  refle 
more  than  I  bad  previously  done  on  the  school  of  novels  the 
English  statesman  spoke  of,  and  especially  on  that  of  Zola,  as  a 
cause  of  dry-rot  in  France. 

Zolaism  has  been  used,  by  the  Poet  Laureate,  as  a  word  of  re- 
proach synonymous  with  moral  (or  immoral)  sewage.  Still,  I  don't 
think  Zola's  novels  exceed  in  pruriency  those  of  Ernest  Feydeau  or  of 
Arsene  Houssaye.  They  are  certainly  less  immoral  in  intention. 
Their  power  to  work  evil  as  sources  of  contagion  may  be  greater, 
because  they  are  written  with  superior  talent,  and  have  shocking  anc 

PBtartltng  features  which  call  to  them  wide-world  attention,  and  com- 
mand the  largest  market  that  French  novels  have  ever  had.   But  there 

Js  this  to  be  said  for  them.      They  show  moral  disease  in  a  more 
Dathaome  manner  than  any  other  works  of  fiction  have  ever  done.    In 
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the  Rougon  Macquart  series  the  awful  law,  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
are  visited  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  is  brought 
home  with  a  force  that  must  compel  every  reader  having  parental 
experience  to  look  with  horror  at  past  sins  or  at  any  immoral  bent  that 
may  render  him  liable  to  future  sins.  The  yoimg  who  have  not  had 
such  an  experience  will  not  take  to  heart  the  warning,  and  so  to 
them  the  perusal  of  a  book  of  Zola's  is  only,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
a  source  of  purulent  contagion. 

The  underlings  of  the  naturalist  school  are  like  dogs  battening  upon 
carrion  ofial.  They  imitate  the  master  where  he  is  offensive,  and  go 
beyond  him  in  reeking  foulness. 

Zola  was  not  the  founder  of  this  school,  which  originated  in 
Madame  Bovary  and  the  Brothers  Groncourt's  novels.  But  he  brought 
into  it  new  blood  from  Italy  and  the  Levant — how  it  will  be  here- 
after shown — ^intense  originality,  and  greater  talent  than  was  ever 
shown  by  writers  of  this  school,  save  in  "  Une  Histoire  Simple  "  of 
Flaubert,  a  book  that  deserves  to  live  for  ever. 

Before  the  Vizetelly  prosecution,  I  had  read  Zola's  novels  in  a 
scrappy  discursive  way,  as  they  came  out  in  feuilletons — **  La  Honte  " 
in  Z*Ev4nementy  when  De  Villemessant  was  its  editor ;  '*  Th6rdse 
Baquin  "  in  L' Artiste,  '*  La  Fortune  des  Rougon  "  in  Le  SUcle,  which 
gave  the  early  chapters  just  as  the  war  cloud  of  1870  was  going  to 
burst  over  France  ;  "  Une  Page  d' Amour "  in,  I  think.  La  Cloche, 
*' L'Assommoir "  in  Le  Bkn  Public,  **Nana"  in  Le  Voltaire y  and 
"Pot  Bouille"  (the  most  xmclean  of  any,  but  one  which  shows 
that  mean  selfishness  and  animal  lusts  are  vile)  in  the  Gatdois, 
M.  Jules  Simon  was  the  editor  of  the  last-named  journal  when  '*  Pot 
Bouilli "  came  out ;  but  its  directing  spirit  was  a  Russian  Jew  who 
had  been  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  Grand  Duke  Michael.  From 
the  list  of  journals  given  above,  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  I  was  on  the 
alert  for  Zolasian  literature,  and  wanted  to  have  it  fresh  and  fresh. 
The  journalist  is  bound  to  try  to  know  of  everything  that  God  permits. 
I  suppose  I  glance,  and  for  years  have  glanced,  over  a  daily  average 
exceeding  a  score  of  newspapers.  With  the  wide  experience  this  gives 
of  flat  writing,  the  impression  produced  by  a  style  in  high  relief  and 
strong  in  colour  fixes  itself  for  ever  on  the  memory.  This  will  account 
far  the  clear  remembrance  I  have  of  everything  by  Zola  that  came  under 
my  eye  as  it  appeared  in  the  foot  columns  of  the  different  journals 
that  I  took  in.  That  my  reading  was  so  scrappy  was  due  to  divers 
causes.  I  had  not  time  often  to  run  my  eye  from  end  to  end  of 
a  fenilleton  chapter  of  a  novel.  Then,  if  &om  the  first  I  was  struck 
with  the  workmanlike  ability  of  Zola,  and  with  the  paint-brush  power 
of  his  pen,  I  soon  wearied  of  the  exuberant  elaboration  of  his  descrip- 
tions. His  bent,  which  he  leaves  unbridled,  is  to  make  every  subject 
thsib  he  touches  glow  with  adjectives.     This  part  of  speech  is  more 
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used  by  him  than  any  other.  Bat  he  uses  it  as  a  brilliant  colon  risf. 
He  has  Balzac*s  passion  for  giving  catalogues  of  fumiturr*  in  wkicli 
each  article  is  minutely  describi'd.  But  whereas  Balzac  did  this  to 
heighten  effects  of  psychological  analysis  and  make  them  plain  to  tb<» 
vulgar,  Zola  does  it  from  an  innate*  taste  for  hric-ft'hm*'.  Booknialdug 
needs  have  drawn  him  so  far  in  the  direction  tu\variLs  wliii^h  h** 
naturally  tends  that  it  has  become  a  literary  vice 

We  tire  quickly  of  what  is  merely  workmanlike,  or  of  mert'  appeals 
to  eeiise^  unless  made  direct  by  Nature  herself;  and  even  they  end  by 
fatiguing^  else  so  many  of  us  would  not  prefer  town  lifij  and  its 
mental  excitements  to  the  country  and  its  innumerable  means  of  ^t\nn^ 
Batiafaction  to  the  lust  of  the  eye.  The  reason  why  Zola's  writings 
easily  surfeit  did  not  occur  to  me  until  I  had  seen  the  ItaUan  Exbtbi- 
tion  at  South  Kensington  last  summer.  In  going  since  over  his 
works,  I  was  struck  with  the  analogy  they  presented  to  the  very 
imitative  art  of  present-day  Italy,  as  it  was  manifested  at  that 
Exhibition.  One  must  underataud  what  bi^io  and  vutcslra  mean  to 
realize  the  workmanlike  address  and  the  brilliancy  of  execution  shown 
in  the  exhibits  there,  Technical  ditficulties  wore  played  with'  as  if  in 
pure  wantonness  of  spirit.  Natui*e  was  imitated  as  if  by  conjurers 
who  revelled  in  their  juggleries*  And  yet  their  art  was  a  debased 
one.  It  was  art  for  the  sake  of  art,  than  which  nothing  is  znore 
unsatisfactory  to  any  one  who  has  got  to  a  high  plane  of  thought 
and  consciousness.  Whatever  could  be  done  with  fingers  guided 
by  perceptive  eyes,  that  see  well  the  mere  outsides  of  tilings  in  thia 
w*orld   of  types  and  shadows,  and  are  blind  to  all  inner  spirit,  such 

'  Italian  artists  did.  But  there  was  nothing  more  in  their  work  to 
arouse  interest  than  there  is  in  the  reflection  of  a  natural  object  in 
a  mirror. ,  Which  of  uSj  if  it  be  not  a  fair  girl  or  woman  in  love 
with  her  own  image,  stops  and  lingers  to  admire  lookin^-p^las^s 
reflections?  One  gazes  for  a  moment,  and  passes  on.  The  qualities 
that  come  of  *  inwardness  and  upwardness  of  life,  and  nf  the  insight 
that  both  give»  were  absent  from  the  sculpture  and  other  arts  repra- 
Bented  in  that  Italian  Exhibition.  And  so  all  the  hHa,  matstra  and 
jugglery  were  unsatisfactor)'. 

In  litemture,  Zola — though  he  can  be  much  more — is  too  oft*^n  what 
the  Italian  artists,  "whose  works  I  speak  of,  are  in  art — a  great  craft.s- 
man  only.  His  realism  at  times  is  powerful  and  healthy.  Tho 
occasions  aro  when  the  reactions  of  his  own  mind  on  what  he  haa 
seen  and  taken   in  are  patent,   and   when  they  necessarily  point  a 

ijnoral,  Ther6se  Kaquin  occurs  to  me  as  an  instance.  8he  aided 
lier  i:faramour  to  drown  her  husband  as  they  three  were  boatini 
during  a  Sunday  outing  on  the  Seine.     Zola,  who  was  in  the  schc 

|Of    hardships  when    he   wrote    this    study  on  the  certain  action   of 

"Nemesis;   'i\  r^iJc^  punishing  the  guilty  lovers  through  human  justice. 
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The  penalty  arises  out  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  which  led  to 
the  crime.  They  marry.  The  having  to  live  in  the  constant  night-and- 
day  presence  of  each  other  becomes  the  scourge  of  both.  The 
gruesome  horror  of  this  condition  is  that  remorse  does  not  lead  to 
the  awaking  of  conscience,  and  so  to  softening  and  healing  penitence. 
They  are  as  if  in  a  prison,  from  which  there  is  no  escaping,  with 
noisome  and  venomous  creatures.  Orestes,  lashed  by  the  Furies,  was 
perhaps  less  terrible  to  the  Greek  mind  than  this  pair  of  lovers, 
tormented  by  the  memory  of  what  they  have  done,  are  to  a  modem 
reader  able  to  reflect.  The  means  by  which  the  eflfect  is  produced 
are  few,  true,  and  natural.  Probability  is  never  outraged,  and  the 
chastisement  is  logically  evolved.  One  sees  that  punishment  was 
inevitable  as  fate. 

Then  few,  if  any,  have  painted  sunburnt  and  yet  lovely  Provence, 
or  the  sordid  and  squalid  sides  of  Paris,  as  Zola  has  done.  Had  he 
only  known  when  to  leave  off  describing,  there  would  be  no 
finer  piece  of  word-painting  in  French  literature  than  his  descrip- 
tion of  an  old  weed-grown  park  and  garden  in  **  La  Faute  de 
rAbb6  Mouret."  He  rises  therein  to  the  level  of  Richard  Jefferies. 
This  South  of  France  Eden  belongs  to  a  manor  which  has  got  into 
the  deliciously  wild  state  of  a  property  in  Chancery.  It  conveys  an 
almost  heady  sensation  of  the  vegetable  aroma  of  Provence,  of  spring- 
time with  its  flush  of  germination,  its  magnetism,  its  tender  chromatic 
glories,  and  its  universal  animal  bliss.  Birds  and  insects  join  in  a 
hwaa  of  jubilation.  The  mere  sense  of  life  is  a  fount  of  ecstacy.  One 
almost  smells  the  fragrance  of  unkempt  and  ragged  Provence — the 
gueuse  parfuiiU  of  Madame  de  S6vign6.  But  one  ends,  as  one  nearly 
always  does  in  reading  Zola's  best  chapters,  finding  the  canvas 
oirer-charged.  A  positive  sense  of  relief  is  experienced  in-  laying 
down  the  book,  and  getting  out  of  this  earthly  paradise,  wherein  the 
serpent  is  in  the  end  sovereign.  The  elaborate  object-painting 
hxA  ended  by  jading  the  attention.  Nothing  is  used  up,  or  uses  up, 
flocmer  than  mere  sensual  bliss,  or  than  attempts  to  image  it,  unless  in 
a  yery  concise  or  a  sketchy  manner,  that  hints  rather  than  delineates. 

It  is  no  new  thing  in  Italy — a  country  to  which  ^ola  owes  his 
father  and  many  of  his  inherited  instincts — to  find  a  trivial  sensuous- 
nesB  in  religious  and  secular  art.  This  frivolousness  always  takes  the 
realistic  stamp.  Goldsmith — that  inspired  Irishman  (I  shall  not,  like 
Dr.  Johnson,  call  him  ''  an  inspired  idiot''  because  his  insight  was 
divorced  from  worldly  wisdom) — ^noticed  a  century  and  a  half  ago  the 
•ensnal  state  of  mind  of  which  it  was  the  sign  in  Italy.  He  drew 
the  oonclasion,  in  honest  simplicity  of  mind,  that  Italian  bliss  is 
shallow  because  derived  from  mere  sensuousness.  ^^  Small  is  the  bliss 
that  sense  alone  bestows  ;  yet  sensual  bliss  is  all  this  nation  knows." 

In  the  Mediterranean  States  south-east  of  the  Alps,  the  Satyr  has 
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EuxTived  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  Minerva.  So  in  a  way  haa  Mercury. 
The  noble  army  of  martyrs,  saints,  sybils,  virgins,  angels,  arch* 
angels,  patriarchs,  and  apostles,  which  at  the  end  of  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibelliiie  wars  took  possession  of  the  brains  of  the  foremost  Italian 
artists,  went  back  to  heaven  three  centuries  ago.  Italian  heads  havo 
ceased  to  value  types  in  which  sablime  virtues  and  lovely  moral  ^raoea 
might  be  symbolized.  But  the  mercantile  god — often  ben*ft  of  wit 
and  eloquence — and  th&  goat-man  or  man-goat,  with  liis  pestiferous 
odour^  remain,  The  Satyr,  however,  is  less  rampageous  in  contem- 
porary art  in  Italy  than  in  some  of  Zola's  *"  naturalisms.'*  Yet  in  tbes^ 
Silenus  wants  hearty  animal  spirits,  and  his  old  jolly  guffaw  is  dtanged 
to  laughter  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth.  How  could  he  bu  » 
mirthful,  rollicking  creature  in  a  pait  of  the  world  where  winter, 
during  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  is  an  alternation  between 
murky  blackness,  dirty  greyness,  and  cold,  frosty  whiteness  ?  Th© 
Bocial  machine,  in  the  country"  where  Zola's  lines  are  cast,  grinds 
pitilessly  on  those  bom  to  no  fortune,  or  fortuneless  through  accident, 
who  live  in  crapulousness.  Hard  times  for  Silenus,  truly,  when  lie 
has  no  choice  between  laying  his  nose  to  the  grindstone,  law- 
breaking  crime,  or  suicide ! 

The  goat-man,  evolved  from  Zola's  own  consciousness,  and  from 
slum  experiences,  the  general  atmosphere  of  Imperial  France,  and  tho 
peeps  this  author  obtained  of  the  eighteen  years'  carnival  kept  by  Ivoois 
Napoleon  and  his  Court,  is,  I  have  said,  a  bouncing  creature*.  But  the 
French  graft  on  the  Italian  stock  of  the  Zolas  shows  itself  in  it.  It 
has  a  hard,  calculating  head  and  a  ferocity  in  trying  to  satisfy  appetite 
which  is  enough  in  itself  to  make  a  modern  It-alian  shiver  with 
afiright.  What  Byron  saw  and  enjoyed  of  Venetian  dissipation  waa 
Been  and  presumably  enjoyed  by  a  long  line  of  Zolas  who  were  citizens 
of  Venice,  That  Bride  of  the  Adriatic  was  the  root  and  stem  of  the 
tree  which  has  had  for  its  fruits  the  books  quoted  in  the  Vizetelly 
prosecution.  France  added  a  new  Celto -Latin  graft  from  which  those 
higher  qualities  which  underlie  Zola's  Italianisms  are  mainly  derived, 
Venice,  the  birthplace  and  habitation,  time  out  of  mind,  of  his  fore- 
fathers, was  a  city  given  up  to  trade,  caraality,  and,  between  New 
Year's  Day  and  Ash  Wednesday,  to  a  carnival  in  which  all  the  Insta  of 
the  flesh  might  run  riot  and  propriety  not  be  outraged.  There  was  no 
more  carnal-minded  place  than  Venice  in  all  Italy  at  the  time  that  some 
of  the  intellectual  instincts  which  Zola  inherits  were  being  formed.  It 
was  in  more  direct  contact  with  the  Levant  than  any  other  Italian  city, 
and  picked  up  some  survivals  of  the  ancit^nt  cults  of  Syrian  gods 
and  goddesses  that  must  be  unnamed  in  this  article.  Cyprus,  the, 
island  church  of  Venus  worship  in  the  olden  time,  fall  intt>  the 
hands  of  the  Venetian  Republic  nearly  four  centuries  Imck.  TliHl 
Republic  was  one  of  merchant  princes — all  very  intelligent^  mud 
rniiiceat    ^jc^^niteyH^ll^JilMiMdlMriMlita.     Virtt 
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virtuosity  in  tJieir  time — that  is  to  say,  a  thing  of  mere  art  jugglery. 
The  City  of  Palaces  called  up  by  these  grand  traders  out  of 
a  muddy  bay  of  the  Adriatic,  and  which  arose  superb  and  glowing  in 
loveliness,  was  a  true  daughter  of  the  mercantile  Venus  whose  shrine 
tiie  Venetians  held  as  a  possession.  Their  painters  revelled  in  fair, 
fleshly,  and  lascivious  women.  Poets  did  not  arise  among  them. 
Wortiiiness  was  intimately  associoted  with  wealth.  What  could  be  more 
poverty-stricken,  pastoral,  and  ideal  than  the  Cana  of  Galileo  wedding  ? 
The  Jews  are  a  hospitable  people.  If  in  this  case  there  was  only 
sour  wine  di-awn  for  the  guests,  it  was,  we  may  be  sure,  because 
there  was  nothing  better  to  oifer  them.  Well,  the  artists  of  Venice, 
unable  to  see  wherein  the  glory  of  that  rustic  festivity  lay,  turned  it 
into  the  bridal  of  a  magnifico,  rich  and  dazizHng  in  all  its  accessories 
and  general  colour.  The  personages  depicted  by  them  in  their  paint- 
ings of  that  \Hllage  feata  are  so  used  to  their  gorgeous  belongings  as 
to  have  in  them  an  every-day  air. 

Yea,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Venice,  but  democratized,  somewhat 
Frenchified,  and  often  befooled^  in  the  novels  which  ^Ir.  Vize tolly 
brought  out  in  London  in  an  English  dress.  To  understand  Zola  one 
must  know  what  the  life  of  the  Venetian  Ilepublic  was^  and  one  must 
have  seen  the  riotous  vices  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  of  those  who  by 
hanging  on  to  it  got  rich,  and,  slighting  the  cardinal  virtues,  embraced 
the  deadly  sins.  Though  the  grossness,  the  nastiuess,  and  the  inimo- 
raUty  of  human  nature  take  hold  of  Zola's  mind  and,  one  might  suppose, 
the  imagination  of  his  heart,  he  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  a  vicious 
man.  The  exercise  of  a  first-rate  intellect  as  a  means  to  earn  a  living  is 
hardly  compatible  with  wallowing  in  the  flesh  among  the  hogs  of  Circe. 
It  may  be  said  of  Zola  that  he  is  temperate  in  all  thing's  except  the  use 
he  makes  of  his  pen,  in  his  indulgence  in  the  *'  blues,'*  and  in  his  disgust 
at  the  imperfection  of  each  book  as  it  comes  from  his  pen — a  disgust 
arising  from  its  failure  to  come  up  to  his  artistic  ideal.  The  sight 
of  a  finished  manuscript  palls  on  him.  Correcting  his  proofs  is  so 
fiictening,  that  the  strain  of  necessity  alone  forces  him  througli  this 
part  of  his  literary  work.  His  impulse,  while  he  is  getting  through  it, 
in  to  cast  the  proof-sheets  into  the  fire.  Once  a  book  is  through  the 
press,  he  never  so  much  as  looks  at  it,  because  it  is  an  object  of  aversion. 
With  his  nervous  mistrust  of  his  own  talent,  his  extreme  sensitive- 
ness to  the  ills  and  uglinesses  of  life,  and  the  low  sides  of  human  nature 
(which  he  really  hates)^  and  his  lack  of  animal  spirits,  he  is  only  saved 
from  misanthropy  by  a  temper  of  rare  gentleness.  If  he  did  not  know 
how  to  use  his  pen,  he  would  have  gone  through  life  seemingly  indiflerent 
to  all  that  sets  most  men  of  superior  minds  boiling  with  anger.  In  his 
private  relations  there  is  freedom  from  gusty  passions,  restless  vanity, 
or  quarrelsome  touchiness.  When  he  dislikes  any  one  he  shrinks  into 
himself.  The  grossness  and  moral  insensibility  of  his  literary  style 
in    odd  contrast   with    the    dainty    and  fastidious    dehcacy    of 
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ngmrd    to  eztonal    tnflii 


of  qoivnaig  wnoL     I    akmia  UDagme    he   mdtm  &uca   tbe   di»- 
can&Kt  of  not  bdag  accUxnfltisBd  to  Ibe  gfey  ddes  of  thm   low 
tilkr  of  llie  SetM.     His  impt«Mioii^  nlMmdy  to  than    of  ttfber 
hnuft  bdngs.  ve  Tsatif  eaiggenled.     So  w<0«  tboie  of  S«rift»  who. 
Wot  Zok,  wms  ftiim  at  ereiy  pote  to  the  potft  plsv^  in  town  mod 
CDDDtT'  I7  the  desdijr  aitt.'     But    8iriit   ww  a   hanioiEnst   und   ft 
ftstint,  ttid  80  there  wfta  oAeti  in  what  he  wrofee  waralh  ftod  flame. 
Hmap  wiftfrfy  ttsee  ho  went  to  Bre  in  the  omniiiyt  fiooi  the 
ffy*"—  of  the  peoflniii  wnnid  him,  Zcdft  flees  them  «i 
Ifemm^IiiTefie.''     He  has  tbtmagaifyiiigCftpw^stTlbr  whoft  is 
and  ofioos  mhb  maid's  eye  whidi  mide  Swift  see  Tmhoos  in  o] 
hnmsft  bdngs.     1^  tithe  fenii  of  thia  eafioiES  mftac/geoiizs  (o 
h7^4e4];ie^  which  is  taldn^  ompiitQde  of  girth),  the  long,  litziber^  and 
hIgUf  taeiae  in«en»  mA  the  wemied  look  of  the  Cke,  show^  hfan  la 
heh^hfltomyeiiajoyfaflfl,     Zolm's  work  has  got  to  be  ft  doOr 
methoficmify  gooe    thioogh  wm    ft    patietw»4ftxing   mosftiCv     Ibr 
pvpooe   of  mftkii«  wmm^— ''of  whieh^"  he  m^   ^'pe^pi 
^■qge  m^  wiih  hmag  food.*     Plots  ftie  cftreliilhr  mft|yped  o«l 
fesrf.     Theve  ftfe  to  be  so  mftojr  chuptef^  in  each  book,  ftod  so  manir 
hoekft  in  eo^  lolane,  sod  s  ceilain  nnaher  of  pflS^  ftod  no  moiv 
io  he  twraed  oat  esch  dsf.     The  hest  of  sftotd  fire  does  noft  drive 
Uflft    ost    or    elevftte    him,    for   he    is    without    the    poorer    to    fae^ 
He   sfiplifs    himself   with 
work.       StSdesoe    se    io    Ysm 

£sr  fts  to  moke  him    tremUe   lest  when  he  site  down 
»  ifcowH  find  the  power  to  prodaoe  has  broken  doim^ 

atnst  to  the  deSeole  fingeni  so  the 
pftoe  mcram  the  peper.     Nor  does 
id  mweh  plisiimi    in  his  Ist^e-ioomed  Tilk,  oooe  ft  iUBsn  little 
OBscd  hoasewiA  ft  fltni^  of  garden  the  braaddi  of  itsetC,   mod 
ItftHnniaedy  owipg  to  the  addtrirms  he  hae  mMJe  and  the  rich  fnntil 
He  hm^  it  mae  jesrs  i^o*    Afier  he 

of  Ko^mndf ,  another  to  the  coast  of  Briltsm,  ft  third  to  the 

Bot  Ae  Tear  of  the  last 'UmransI  Eihi- 

L  his  wifii  that  th<7  had  better  find  ssmimv  quarters 

^  Seine,  in  which  to  boot  and  Imthe^  They 

'  Caatdoiiii,  of  pompkin  &i»e^  aad 

of  St.  Germain.    But  be  founds 

that  the  coentfT  wws  nU  Goontrr 

rf  •  maaB,  anhh^,  and  leprooa-waUed  kind,  demid  of 

wfth  iwo^  pftTed  meets  and  waUed4n  fieUa  and 

OB  faoi  tmfm  dsst  sad  aoedidiiem  impoeaibie 

temnemtfcei^mfts«deof  Triii  he  had  noticed  the  TilW,  ot 

^Ifwa^spft  hilU  with  sKKhBed  fidds  aU  tomd,  a^  ixi 
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f>ttoTT!  below. mnningalong the  Seine, much  p-asst^- which, as  T  renmrkpd 
in  a  Will k  through  it,  is  coarsp^  rank,  ivnd  nifirshy,  A  little  rofMlside  house 
that  waa  *'  to  let "  took  his  fancy.  Zola  and  hie  wife  drove  to  Modan, 
ad  he  insisted  nn  buying'  the  modest  mansion,  which  he  was  able  to 
Bt  for  £400.  It  lay  between  the  road  and  railroad,  and  ftirther  on 
from  the  latter,  running  parallel  with  it,  was  the  Seine.  Only  one  tired 
of  paying  a  high  rent  for  a  mennly  small  Paris  flat  could  have  fallen 
in  love  with  the  house — ^one  of  those  cube-shaped,  single  houses  which 
French  peasants,  who  have  got  rich,  build  to  let  to  retired  Paris 
tradespeople.  Young  children  draw  such  houses  on  their  slates. 
in  the  ground- floor  was  a  narrow  hall  in  which  two  could  not 
5ve  abreast,  with,  to  the  right,  a  small  parlour  dining-room »  and, 
to  the  left,  a  kitchen  and  a  steep  little  stair.  Overhead  there 
were  three  little  rooms^  and  from  the  first-floor  lobby  to  the  garret 
the  stairs  became  a  step*ladder,  Tliis  modest  mansion  is  now  turned 
into  an  entrance  passage  and  the  anterooms  to  the  couple  of  vast  tower- 
ing pavilions  or  wings  that  rise  at  exich  of  its  ends.  One  of  the  pavilions 
cont^iins  the  family  living  rooms.  The  other,  which  is  to  the  old 
&use  as  the  cross-bar  of  a  capital  T,  ends,  towards  the  back-garden, 
ftilway,  and  river,  in  a  bow  window  of  striking  height,  depth,  and 
br<*adth.  Th*=»  room  is  just  as  large  as  the  Salle  dea  Etats  at  Blois, 
and  in  its  beamed  and  brilliantly  coloured  ceiling,  and  wide,  far-project- 
ing chimney  mantfl,  of  kindred  architecture.  Vines,  reminding  one  of 
the  climbing  ones  of  Lombardy,  and  painted  to  deceive  the  eye  into  the 
belipf  that  they  are  real,  shoot  up  and  spreml  themselves  over  the  wall, 
and  half  mantle  rich  columns.  The  coloured  glass  of  the  window 
has,  in  its  many  hues,  a  Venetian  character.  A  merchant  of  Venice 
Trjight  have  had  such  a  window  in  a  country  house  on  a  vintage  estate. 
The  floors  of  flowery  Italian  mosaic,  the  Italian  faiences,  Neapolitan 
terra-cotta  figures  of  priests,  cardinals,  fishers,  contadine,  dressed  in 
stuff^s  and  standing  on  high-placod  brackpts,  grand  Italian  cupboard?, 
buffete,  credences  inlaid  with  ivory,  Florentine  mosaic  tables^  and  Genoa 
brocades  and  velvets,  show  how  strongly  Zola  reverts  to  his  father^s 
nationality,  whether  consciously  or  not.  Some  of  the  chairs  are 
ponderous,  but  all  are  solid,  and  tliere  is  a  fine  and  utter  freedom 
from  ginicrack  furniture  too  fragile  for  use.  Oriental  Ccirpets  and 
Other  fitufls  are  brought  into  the  general  symphony,  which  precludes 
from  its  s)ilendoiir  the  idpa  of  homely  re])ose.  The  vast  room  is 
foreign  as  its  possessor,  and  ill  adapted  to  the  raw,  grey  wint+TS  of 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Seine.  **  It  takes  such  a  deal  of  looking  after 
and  keeping  up!"  says  Zola,  raising  his  eyebrows  with  a  tirpd  ex- 
pression, when  he  thinks  of  tht^  lalxiur  spent  in  enlarging  the  little 
house  into  this  structure,  and  in  furnisthing  it  with  such  a  wealth  of 
art  furniture.  '**'  There's  so  much  to  tempt  thioves  too  !  "  This  considera- 
tion chains  him  to  Medan.  It  keeps  him  from  wandering  far  ott'in  summer 
as  he  used  to  do.    There  is,  moreover,  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  what 
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Zola  looks,  and  is,  shy.  In  talking  to  him  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that,  of  all  writers,  past  or  present,  he  is  the  one  who  lias  most 
grossly  flouted  those  conventionalities  which  serve  to  cover  over 
sewers  and  to  keep  nightmen  from  working  in  the  day.  Another 
discrepancy :  he,  so  ill  at  ease  with  strangers,  is  easy  and  fluent  in 
his  talk,  though  undercurrents  of  nervous  excitement  show  in  the 
voice  taking  high  tones.  What  he  says  is  a  monologue  in  broken 
sentences,  spoken  trippingly,  albeit  with  a  slightly  thick  tongue. 
There  is  no  aggressiveness  or  egotism,  no  laying  down  the  law ;  and 
the  interlocutor  is  often  asked,  **  Is  it  not  so  ?  "  or  *'  Tell  me,  please, 
how  this  is  ?  "  or  *'  I  should  be  glad  of  an  explanation,  since  I  fail  to 
understand/'  If  the  subject  is  realist  or  naturalist  (a  deeper  depth 
in  sewage),  he  talks  without  reserve,  and  while  one  listens  it  does  not 
strike  one  that  the  vocabulary  is  too  well  adapted  to  the  subject,  the 
manner  of  saying  it  is  so  delicate.  He  states  his  belief  in  the  vice 
that  according  to  him  underlies  and  overlaps  human  virtues,  as  he 
might  tell  you  that  cats  catch  mice,  or  that  a  north  wind  is  cold. 
The  disagreeable  fact  does  not  intellectually  matter  to  him,  and  he 
has  no  feeling  one  way  or  the  other  about  it. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  in  showing  farther  on  how  Zola  came  to  be 
what  he  is,  to  explain  away  the  stigma  that  rests  upon  him  in  England 
and  America.  His  books  are  dangerous,  and  must  be  frowned  out 
of  existence  in  any  country  where  there  is  free  intercourse  between  the 
joath  of  both  sexes.  The  **  trough  "  of  which  Lord  Tennyson  wrote 
is  not  open  to  the  French  maiden  above  the  working-class  level,  for 
the  good  reason  that  she  is  under  lock  and  key,  and  is  only  suffered  to 
read  for  amusement  the  pale,  insipid  novels  of  La  BibliotMque  Bose. 
Were  the  French  maiden  at  large,  Zola  would  be  the  first  to  see  that 
he  oaght  to  spare  her  blushes.  He  is  unable  to  conceive  liberty  for 
the  young  in  England  and  the  United  States  without  riotous  licence 
as  a  consequence.  If,  as  he  admits,  it  were  well  that  translations  of 
his  books  should  not  be  accessible  to  crude  youth  and  rough  half- 
educated  people,  he  cannot  allow  them  to  be  worse  than  Shakespeare's 
plays  or  Fielding's  novels,  which  he  knows  through  translations.  This 
is  hard  on  Shakespeare  and  Fielding. 

At  the  same  time,  Zola  stands  on  a  higher  moral  plane  than  his 
friends  the  Brothers  Goncourt  or  Guy  de  Maupassant,  the  finest  artist 
of  the  realist  school,  and  the  most  out-and-out  ''naturalist"  of  the 
M6danite  Society  of  Mutual  Praise.  Zola  at  no  time  "lived"  the 
vices  that  he  descants  upon,  though  he  lived  among  not  a  few  of  his 
grossest  fypes.  De  Maupassant  can  claim  to  have  had  the  fullest 
meed  of  practical  experience. 

K  the  author  of  "  Th6r6se  Baquin  "  has  no  sense  of  decency,  he  has 
moral  perception,  wherein  he  is  above  the  art-for-the-sake-of-art  school 
^-a  thm,  poor  school,  the  products  of  which  don't  bear  being  read  a 
time.     Zola  sometimes  does  good  in  a  bad  way.     Maupassant 
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and  the  Goncoiirts  never  do  by  any  chance,     Awesomo  cease-t 
evil  lessons  are  to  be  gathered  from  the  novel  I  have  just  naraedj  and 
f  om  the  Rougon  Macqnart  series,  which  Bhows,  as  a  oansequence  of 
ancestral  vice^  reversion   towards  animality,  and  finally  descent    into- 
idiocy.      Breaches  of   moral   laws  are  snre   in  every  novel   of    tliia 
series  to  involve  their  own  punishment.      "  L'AsBommoir''  is  the  most 
powerful  indictment  ever  drawn  up  against  the  pnblican.    *'  La  Tenre  " 
shows  that  prosperity  arising  from  greed  and  acquisitiveness  is  dead 
rotten,      A   nation  whose  millions  are   only  thinking   how  to  make 
money,    and   her  wealthy  thoiisands   how  best  to  eat  their   cake    of 
material  enjoyment  and  have  it,  is  a  nation  of  bruto  beasts,  the    t-eeth 
and  claws  of  which  intellect  merely  serves  to  sharpen.      Few  now 
remember  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  cake-eat ing-and-havin^  claiHH 
hailed  the  usurpatiou  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  an  a€t  of  social  conservatioO^^I 
The  society  that  he  saved  has  been  divined  by  Zola,  though  he  liod  but 
outside  glimpses  of  its  doings.     He  paints  it  with  a  brush;  overloaded 
no   doubt   with  colour,   and  often   false  in   detail,   but  on  the  wlioh^ 
truthful,  in  '*  La  Cur^  "  and  "  Nana/'    A  very  ridiculous  mis>take  in 
**  La  Cur^e'*  suggests  itself  to  me*     At  a  grand  ball,  bordering  on  a 
debauch,   given   by   an    Imperialist  rolling   in    ill-acquii-ed  wealth,    % 
scramble  round  the  supper  buffet  is  described  as  taking  place.      Oiie 
of  the  admirers  of  the  hostess,  an  habitual  lady-killer,  takes  up  from 
among  the  viands  a  leg  of  mutton  by  the  slmnk,  and  cuts  slices  off  it 
for  his  fair  friends,     A  leg  of  mutton  at  a  luxurious  Parisian  supper 
supplied  by  Chevet !     But  nowhere  has  Zola  overdrawn  the  realities 
'  patent  to  all  who  chose  to  see  during  the  eighteen  years'  debauch  of  what 
was  Imperial  France.     Vice  then  triumphed  openly.     Eeversion  beast- 
wards  was    unconcealed.       A    duchess    and   ex-ambassadress     hardlr 
scandalized  her  set  on  being  one  night  **  run  in  ''  to  a  lock-up.       Her 
oflence  was  tearing  the  chignon  at  the  Mahdlle  Dancing  Garden  from 
the  head  of  a  nymph  who  looked  boldly  at  the  great  lady's  cavali&r, 
and  beating  her  with  it  in  the  face. 

There  are  signs  that  Zola  is  awaking  to  a  perception  of  the  better 
side  of  Nature,  and  human  nature,  I  know  nothing  more  cleliciouB 
than  the  opening  chapter  of  ''  Uu  R^ve;'  descriptive  of  the  snowing^ 
np,  one  night,  of  the  foundling  child  Ang^lique  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedral  of  Beaumont.  The  snow  scene  in  the  morning,  with  the 
whitened  and,  as  it  were,  softened  stone  statues  of  the  m\ 
saints,  Agnps  and  Catherine,  looking  down  on  the  blanched  and 
benumbed  little  waif  is  one  of  the  finest  bits  of  word-painting  in 
French  literature.  The  nimbus  of  soft,  golden  hair  round  the  child  r 
forehead  affects  one  like  a  pale  ray  of  sunshine  playing  over  a  wintrr 
landscape.  Ang^liqne  has  run  away  fixim  child- farmers,  with  whom 
the  Charity  Board  placed  her.  An  old  house  nestles  between  the^ 
buttresses,  close  to  which  she  sank  into  insensibility.  It  is  tenanted 
by  a  worthy  couple,  who  lost  a  dariiuo;  girl,  their  only  child.      Their. 
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hearts  are  mored  with  ]iarental  tenderness  at  the  sight  of  the  corpse- 
like  wanderer,  shroudt^d  in  the  pure  snow.  They  take  her  in,  cherish 
her,  bring  her  up,  teach  her  their  hereditary  trade — wliich  is  to 
emhroider  church  vestments,  altar-cloths,  mitres,  and  so  on— and  end 
by  formally  adopting  her.  Zola  rings  changes,  with  his  characteristic 
maestra  and  spirit,  on  the  embroideries  at  which  Ang^liqae  works, 
on  the  cathedral  chimes,  processions,  incensings,  imagery,  and  fine  art* 
English  novel  heroines,  and  most  American  ones,  are  made  to  go  in 
for  self-sacrifice,  and  prefer  love  in  a  cottage  to  palaces  without. 
At  the  day  of  judgment  Charlotte  Bronte,  Hawthorne,  and  (Jeorge 
Eliot  will  see  what  far-reaching  good  the  example  of  some  of  their 
heroines  has  done.  These  writers  aimed  steadily  at  the  moon,  and 
hit  some  glorious  stars.  Ang6liqoe  dreams,  while  tracing  sacred  hearts, 
lilies,  crosses,  and  angels'  heads  on  the  stuffs  she  is  to  embroider,  of  a 
handsome  young  lover  of  noble  birth,  and  heir  to  millions.  The 
millions  are  an  essential  part  of  her  castle  in  the  air.  Her  dream  is 
realized  in  the  person  of  the  bishops  son,  ^[onseigneur  having 
married  a  great  heiress,  and  entered  orders  when  he  lost  her,  after  a 
year's  marriage.  But  tlie  course  of  this  love,  which,  though  very 
interested  on  the  girFs  side,  is  true  love,  does  not  run  smooth.  Here 
and  there  Zola  can*t  help  being  Zola.  Ang^lique's  pretty  little  shoe 
hides  a  cleft  hoof — but  it  is  the  hoof  of  a  gazelle. 

French  literature  was  never  prudish,  but  it  was  free  from  pruriency 
before  Italian  influence  predominated  at  the  Court  of  France.  "  The 
Romance  of  the  Rose  ''  went  to  glorify  honour  and  faithfulness  in  love. 
Joinville  was  plain-spoken,  but  merited  the  blessing  of  the  pure  of 
heart  and  to  be  the  companion  of  St.  Louis.  The  immoral  and  indecent 
French  novel  was  borrowed  from  Italy.  Boccaccio  had  an  apt  disciple 
in  that  pearl  of  the  House  of  Valois,  Margaret  Queen  of  Navarre.  In 
her  time  lewdness  of  speech  and  conduct  became  fashionable.  The  Court 
was  a  nest  of  corruption  under  all  the  Valois  and  the  Bourbons. 
Literature  catered  often  to  its  vices,  and  very  much  so  in  the  novels 
and  comedies  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  got  stilted  and  subjective 
under  Rousseau's  influence.  Under  the  Restoration  new  germs  were 
brought  by  the  Hiiigr^n  from  England,  and  so  8cott  became  the  rage. 
The  novel  was  polemical  under  Louis»l*hilippe.  George  Sand  took 
up  in  it  her  parable  against  marriage  and  for  woman's  rights. 
Engine  Sne  attacked  the  Jesuits  and  preached  a  redistribution  of 
wealth  in  the  "  Wandering  Jew"  and  the  '*  Mysteries  of  F'aris."  The 
last  great  noA^el  u*ith  a  purpose  was  **  Lea  Mis^ rabies."  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  second  Empire  was  at  trouble,  through  the  Censor  of 
Plays  and  the  Public  Procurator,  to  kepp  the  playwrights  and  novelists 
from  holding  up  the  mirror  to  its  vices.  Flaubert  was  prosecuted  for 
publishing  ''  Mme.  Bovary/'  So  would  Zola  have  been  also,  if  the 
Empire  had  lived  to  witness  the  publication  of  **  La  Cur^e.*'  What 
has  made   the  French  novel  so  foul   in  our  time  was  the    indirect 
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effect  on  it  of  the  revel  from  1852  to  1870  of  the  Imperial  Comt  ftad 
the  contagion  arising  therefrom. 

The  Government  of  the  Empire  did  not  tolerate  newspaper  polemics. 
So  editors  had  to  find  in  theatrical  gossip,  sketches  of  celebritt«*s,  ood 
interviews  the  wherewithal  to  fill  their  journals.  An  account  of  Bantn 
Bothschild  s  kitchen  was  a  hit.  Lc  Figaro  trumped  it  by  sending  to 
Compi^gne  a  staff  writer  disguised  as  a  valet  to  At.  de  Sacy,  who  had 
been  invited  by  the  Kmperor  and  Empress  to  spend  a  week  thcrt?*  The 
backstair  view  of  the  Court  which  the  sham  domestic  furnished  Sfjii  up 
the  circulation  of  the  journal.  Larticlt  (Tohsenntion  invaded  and  made 
the  conquest  of  what  used  to  be  the  leader-column  a.  The  fr  '''  n 
had  to  go  with  the  tide.      Now  what  was  there  to  observe  wb  lh 

sure  to  interest  the  public  ?  Those  who  ruled  France.  But  who  cottld 
dare  to  write  about  them  until  they  had  fallen?  In  publii-hinLf  '•  La 
Cur^e,"  *'  iSon  Excellence  Eug<^ne  Rougon/'  and  ''  Nana,"'  Zola  made  the 
greatest  hit  that  was  ever  heard  of  in  the  French  book-market.  Before 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  the  sale  of  bis  bc^iks  was  only  fairly  good.  No! 
that  they  wew  inferior  to  those  which  came  after  in  talent.  *'  Thereso 
Haquin"  (a  vile  book  in  some  pages)  is  almost  on  a  line  witli  •'  Jj^ 
Pere  Goriot**  of  Balzac,  in  the  chapters  in  which  Nemesis  * 
takes  the  chief  characters.  But  this  novel  dealt  with  the  \ 
of  obscure  people  whom  Zola  had  observed.  What  the  novel- 
reading  public  wanted  was  to  be  taken  into  the  inner  circle  of  tho 
fallen  Emperor  and  Empress,  of  which  Zola  knew  nothing  beyond 
the  gossip  tliat  he  heard  at  Flanbeil*s   and    the  Goncourts'.       This 

-tittle    tattle — all,     I    admit,   historically  useful — came    from    Prince 

►  Napoleon's  smoking-room  and  the  Princess  ilathilde's  studio.  The 
rest  was  divined.  Very  few  portraits  from  life  could  be  ^ven. 
The  few  originals  were  seen  in  the  Cojys  Lfgislatif  from  the 
gallery.  To  avoid  actions  at  law,  the  author,  like  Disraeli, 
mingled  traits  of  different  characters  in  individual  types.  Ec^ne 
Hougon  is  a  mixture  of  Speaker  Schneider  and  M.  Rouher, 
and  Clorinde  of  the  Empress,  the  Countess  de  Castiglione,  and 
Mdlle,  Maguan,  daughter  of  ^klarsha!  Magnan,  one  of  th©  fliea 
embedded  in  the  amber  of  '^  Les  Chatiments.'*  Zola  never  gaw  a 
Court  ball,  dinner,  hunt,  or  christening;  with  accounts  of  which, 
nevertheless,  whole  chapters  of  many  of  his  novels  glitter.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  his  realism  bars  him  from  dealing  with  objects  ho 
has  not  seen.  The  truth  is  that  he  is  often  wholly  subjective  under 
an  objective  mask.     He  seea,  when  he  can,  what  he  means  to  writ^ 

.of,  and  takes  notes  on  the  spot;  and  when  he  cannot  do  this,  ha 
draws  freely  on  his  imagination.  Most  of  "Nana"  was  not  **  lived  " 
by  him.     To  obtain  materials  for  '*Oerminar*  he  went  into  tJie  Black 

.  Country  of  the  Nord,  as  a  newspaper  reporter  might  have  done^  jubl  tor  a 
few  days.  His  i-ealism  means  obedience  to  personal  bent  as  opposed  to 
arbitraryobedieuce  to  standards,  and  painting  from  Nature  in  preference^.  ,„ 
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when  convenient,  to  painting  de  chic.  He  knew  Provence  as  a  child  and 
lad,  and  the  busy  parts  of  Paris  near  the  central  market.  Hence  the 
greater  value  of  his  South  of  France  pictures  in  **  La'Conquete  de 
Plassans"  and  **La  Faute  de  rAbb6  Mouret,"  and  of  that  unique 
series  of  still-life  studies,  "  Le  Ventre  de  Paris."  The  utter  breakdown 
in  his  mother  s  circumstances,  just  as  he  turned  twenty,  obliged  him 
to  live  amid  the  sights  and  scenes  of  wretchedness  which  give  the 
prevailing  hue  to  *  *  L' Assommoir."  The  fine  landscape  work  in  "  La 
Terre  "  was  due  to  youthful  observation  of  the  fat  and  flat  Beauce 
district. 

It  was  a  part  of  Zola  s  luck  to  escape  as  a  boy  the  prison  part  of 
the  school  education  usually  given  to  sons  of  bourgeois  parents.  His 
mind,  until  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  had  frequent  changes  of  diet, 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter  ;  and  from  his  ninth  to  his  eighteenth  year 
he  enjoyed,  because  he  was  an  out-door  pupil,  as  much  freedom  out 
of  class  hours  as  if  he  were  a  mechanic's  son. 

The  French  locking-up  system  for  boys  that  are  being  reared  to 
take  university  degrees,  and  become  professional  men,  functionaries,  or 
gentlemen  at  large,  is  the  source  of  that  narrowness  of  mind  known 
in  France  as  la  hitise  bourgcoisc.  The  school  gaol  in  that  country  is 
not  a  school  for  the  wide  world.  It  originated  in  a  compromise 
effected  by  Napoleon  between  the  cloistral  schools  of  the  religious 
orders  and  the  cadets'  school  at  Brienne.  The  memory  for  words  and 
the  French  facility  for  coining  phrases  are  what  are  best  cidtivated  in 
a  French  high  school.  Boys  learn  how  to  write  about  nothing  or  no 
matter  what.  Zola  had  more  liberty  than  usually  falls  to  a  schoolbcy 
in  France.  But  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  brought  up  in  a  country  in 
which  the  lewdness  of  the  old  Court  had  infiltrated  deep  down.  Another 
of  his  misfortunes — if  his  breeding  is  compared  to  that  of  a  British  or 
American  youth — was  being  shut  out  by  French  manners  from 
the  society  of  well-reared,  modest  girls,  and,  indeed,  of  all  decent 
women  but  his  mother  and  grandmother.  These  two  ladies  were 
^'decent  bodies."  In  Zola's  fatherless  boyhood  they  were  in  hard  straits 
for  money,  but  hopeful,  the  widow  Zola  having  had  a  claim  on  the 
city  of  Aix,  in  Provence,  for  a  large  sum  of  money  due  to  her 
husband,  Francisco  or  Fran9ois  Zola. 

To  explain  how  the  novelist  came  to  be  what  he  is,  perhaps  I 
ahoold  do  more  than  allude  to  his  parental  antecedents,  and  his  early 
aaiociations  and  difficulties.  Fran9ois  aforesaid  was  a  notable  man — 
quick,  inventive,  enterprising,  and — owing  to  his  wanderings  in  foreign 
holds  in  search  of  employment,  as  an  engineer — a  citizen  of  the  world. 
He  was  an  artillery  officer  in  a  Franco-Italian  corps  of  Eugene 
BemhamaiB.  Chafing  under  Austrian  despotism,  after  Venice  fell  to 
Aofltria)  he  expatriated  himself,  planning  in  Holland  how  to  drain  the 
Zayder  Zee;  at  Marseilles  how  to  create  a  new  and  sheltered  port ;  and 
it  Aix,  when  one  day  he  went  there  as  a  tourist,  how  to  make  a  fortune 
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lelf  and  endow  that  town,  then  the  dryest  in  France,  with  a  rain- 
pply*  His  idea  was  to  dam  a  combe  at  the  foot  of  high  hilla 
h  tliere  was  a  considerable  rainfall,  store  the  water  there,  and 

by  an  aqaeduct  to  Aix.  Action  followed  fast  on  his  idea,  in 
so  believed  that  he  posted  to  Paris  to  obtain  Thiers* 
and  married  there  a  dowerless  country-bred  girl  of  nineteen, 

ubert.  The  year  following  the  novelist  was  born  in  the  Rao 
ph,  close  to  the  market,  in  a  large  flat  that  his  father  hired 
ffice.  The  reservoir  was  not  begun  until  1846,  and  the  works 
y  to  its  completion  were  discontinued  in  the  following  year, 
qneiice  of  the  engineer's  death.     He  died  of  pleurisy,  a  way- 

a  Marseilles  hotel.  His  death  is  described  in  that  most  chaste 
on's  works,  "  Une  Page  d'Amour."  There  had  been,  when 
nt  took  place,  a  good  deal  in  Zola's  life  to  force  on  him  a  lively 
lisness  of  the  outer  world,  he  having  then  gone  in  a  stage-coach 
retnmed  thence  at  five,  and  gone  back  at  seven,  to  stay  there, 
mod  out,  until  he  was  seventeen.  Zola's  mother  was  plunged, 
e  was  a  child,  from  apparent  opulence  into  poverty.  She  was 
t  Aix  by  her  father  and  mother,  who  realized  what  small  pro- 

ey  had  to  come  and  live  with  her,  while  she  was  prosecuting 
ra  on   the  town — a  claim  from  which   she  derived  no  other 

than  to  be  told,  a  few  years  ago,  that  a  thoroughfare  at 
y  which  the  aqueduct  since  constructed  now  flows,  was 
Boulevard    Franfois    Zola.     Madame    Aubert.   was   a    typical 

Oman.       She   put  her    shoulder    to    the    wheel  to   prevent 
descent  of  her  daughter  and  grandson  into  misery — mended, 
cooked,    cleaned-up,  went    to    market,  took    clothes    to    the 
and    put    Zola    to    a    cheap    private  school  when   he    was 

prepare  for  the  lyceum,  which  he  was  to  enter  as  a  day- 

e  there  learned  his  letters  in  La  Fontaine's  fables,  and,  being 
uch  petted  at  home,  he  might  play  truant  whenever  he  pre- 
o  play  in  the  big  garden  or  to  ramble  out  into  the  countiy. 
ndmother  was  a  plain-spoken,  homespun  person,  and  in  herself 
have  been  a  bar  to  intercourse   between   her  daughter  and  the 

families  of    dull    aristocratic   Aix.      No    servant  was   kept. 

often  took  turns  in  the  domestic  drudgery.      This  is  why  he 

ell  able   to   describe   petty  housekeeping    troubles,    and    the 

jsides  of  home-life  among  the  struggling  part  of  the  hourgeois 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  portrayed  the  cheery,   brave- 

gi-Rndmother,  who  was  a  good  providence  to  him  in  childhood 
:ilesGeuce» 

had  an  instinct  that  his  real  school  lay  out  of  scheol,  as  it 
lowever,  on  being  placed  as  a  day-boy  in  a  lyceum,  he  turned 

new    leaf  and  ceased   to  be  an   idler,   because  he    did    not 
fj    afflict    his   mother,    and    he    understood    that    there    were 

ities   to   be    won    by    attending    to   his    lessons.       But   as 
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as  he  could  he  cut  the   **  humauities,"  laa  Ure^^k  and    hnUu  itre 
d    ia    FrancH»  to  apply  himself  to  natural  hiatory  and  phj&ica, 

jaud  vritb  less  ardour  to  mathematics.  Business  first  and  pleasure 
iiftrrvrnrda  was  a  self-imposed  rule,  and  ho  was  not  to  be  temj)ted 
afield  until  the  tasks  for  the  next  day  were  got  over  each  aft^rno<5u 

[ailer  ho  came  home  from  school*     As  he  advanced  in  hia  teens  he 
ua«^d  to  make  long  excursions  on  foot  with  school  fellows,  and  In  bad 
weather  to  amuse  himself  with  novel-writing — an  insilinctive  relief  to  a 
brain   wound    np  to   the  kind  of  ceaseless  activity  of   which    those 
troubled  with  insomnia  have  a  hard  experience.     Not  a  little  of  his 
ever  active,    ever  worrying  cerebriitiun  i*  depicted  in  the  inner  tor- 
ments of  the  orphaned  Jeanne  in  **  Uue  Page  d' Amour/'     An  Emilie, 
insteivd  of  an  Emile,  Zola   might  have   been^  at  ten  or  eleven,  what 
Jeanne  is  represented.     The  historical  novel  was  in  Zola's  brain,  which 
wont  a  good  deal  by  **  fyttes/'  and  his  heroes  were  crusading  knights. 
French  boys  have  a  precocious  fondness  for  novels,  preferring  them 
to  books  of  travel  and  adventure.     Their  ideas  of  the  other  sex,  when 
without  reference  to  mammas  and  grandmammas,  are  drawn  from  the 
novel.     An  English  boy  in  holidays  has  his  sisters  and  their  girl  cora- 
panions  to  talk  and  play  lawn- tennis  with.      He  fetches  and   carries 
with  alacrity  for  the  lady-friends  of  his  mother  who  may  be  on  visits  at 
her  house.     Tlie  Scotch  and  ^^Vmerican  lads  have  girl  class-mates.     No 
such  opportunities  are  atlbrded  to  the  French  boy  of  good  station,  who  is 
shut  in  by  the  manners  of  his  nation  from  intercourse  with  girls  of  a 
desirable  kind.    That  fearfully  close  borough,  or  burrow,  la  familk,  is 
shut  in  from  all  outer  influence.      The  air  breathed  in  family  life  is 
musty  and  exhausted.     It  is  taken  for  granted  that  boys  and  girls 
will  go  wrong  unless  kept  under  close  watch  and  ward*     There  is  no 
feeling  that  even  in  blundering  they  will  learn  a  great  deal  that  is 
valaable  for  afler-life  guidance.     Girls  long  to  be  freed  by  marriage 
with  no  matter  whom.      Master  Toto  dreams  of  adventures  chez  Tata. 
Zola  luckily  had  no  chance  of  paying  his  addresses  to  that  charmer, 
either  at  Aix  or  in  hb  years  of  misery  in  Paris,     But  he  often  must 
have  dreamt  of  her,  and  have  talked  of  her  with  his  schoolfellow  friends, 
whose  companionship  he  chose  because  they  were  something  better 
than  the  others,  who  were  a  vile  rabble,  now  looked  back  upon  with 
loathing.      French  provincial    schools  are  dens  of   immorality   of  a 
gross  sort.      Sons  of  enriched  peasants,  coarsely  niatic  and   strongly 
animal  and  ''  naturalist "  in  their  way  of  looking  at  life^  and  in  their 
talk  on  country  subjects,  are  morally  the  worse  for  being  obliged 
irom  ten  to  eight-een  to  lead  sedentary   and  confined  lives.     Though 
lock<?d  up,  they  are  under  no  efficient  watch.     The  usher,  or  pion,  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  a  poor,  ambitious  young  man,  threadlmre,  almost 
shoeless,  vulgarly  brought  up  and  very  dirty.      He  is  allowed  lx)ard, 
lodging,  and  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  professors  teach.    In  return, 
he  locompanies  the  boys  in  their  Thursday  half -holiday  walk^  euforoes 
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order  in  the  class-room  whilst  they  are  preparing  set  tasks^ 
Ips  in  the  dormitory  with  them  to  prevent  rongh  play.  But 
I  thing  he  thinks  of  is  close  watchfulness.     It  is  enough  for 

idea  h,  to  keep  down  turbulence.    In  the  recreation  ground, 

is  also  a  warder,  he  is  busy  with  his  own  studies,  and  has 
lor  ears  for  what  goes  on  around  him.  A  boy  must  be  very 
Indeed  not  to  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  depravity.  Zola's 
Ice  is  lluit  the  youthful  mind  is  early  sat^d  with  vile  thoughts 
acial  lyceums.  There  the  knowledge  of  evil  is  in  advance  of 
la  of  passion.  Familiarity  with  vice  breaks  down  sensitive 
Ig  from  it  in  boys  of  delicate  feeling.  Oddly  enough,  Zola 
li^ht  at  the  Aix  high  school  so  refined  and  Parisian  as  to  be 
let  on  that  account  of  rough  jibes.  It  was  well  for  him  that 
>nly  an  out-door  pupil.  Some  of  the  lads  to  whom  he  attached 
I  are  now  distinguished  as  authors,  artists,  and  professional 
ft  ill  J  tiiey  were  boys  brought  within  no  refining  or  chastening 
and  hiouth  of  France  boys  to  boot.  The  South  of  France  is 
Itry  of  high,  gushing  spirits,  reckless  talk,  and  truculent  self- 
Zola  suffered  greatly  from  the  southern  manners  of  his 
I>WB.  ^larket  folks  in  Paris  seemed  to  him  by  comparison 
jts.  The  sensibilities  that  at  first  made  contact  with  what 
and  nnsty  painful,  and  at  times  torturingly  so,  gave  way  to 
^.m.     Kiistiness  took  possession  of  his  mind.     The  keener  the 

deeper  and  more  lasting  the  impression.  What  our  poet- 
I  calls  Zolaism  became  a  monomania.  Zola  now  tries  to  react 
tt,  there  being  a  reaction  against  his  works. 
\  mother  went  back  to  Paris  when  her  son  was  seventeen.  Her 
la^,  til  rough  an  old  friend  who  had  become  influential,  to  try 
|inethirig  out  of  the  old  water-works  concession.     Failing  in 

decided  that  it  was  better  for  her  son  to  struggle  in  a  great 
\h\m  \'e^'etate  in  a  dull  provincial  city.  An  old  friend,  a 
[t,  promised  to  get  him  a  foundation  scholarship  at  the  Louis 

LyceuDi,  a  high-class  school  with  aristocratic  traditions.  The 
|>icke(1   lip  at  Aix,  and  the  South  of  France  manner  of  the 

veil  St  appeared  to  astonish  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
amongst  whom  he  was  admitted.  They  were  sons  of 
Ions  and  personages,  reserved,  ironical,  and  unpleasantly 
by  their  new  comrade,  who  felt  his  poverty  and  provincialism 

Thougli  more  refined  in  s^KJech,  they  were  in  morals  no  better 

yoiHi^'  Aixois.  Of  many  of  them,  as  of  bad  pears,  it  might 
hvey  \serL>  rotten  before  they  were  ripe.  Mere  cubs  studied 
tiovel::*,  and  were  alive  to  the  charms  of  fast  actresses. 
Ilhi^  high  school  contracted  the  shy  habit  with  strangers  that 
Ir  left  him.  However,  he  had  a  grand  scholastic  success  that 
|o  shape  his  after-life.      The  subject  given  for  a  class  theme 

Milton  dictating  to  his  eldest  daughter  while  his  youngest 
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played  the  lute.  The  paper  Zola  wrote  is  lost.  But  the  professor 
of  literature,  a  M.  Lavasseur — ^now  a  member  of  the  Institute — was 
delighted  with  it,  read  it  to  the  class  as  something  far  above  the  other 
essays,  and  prophesied  that  its  author,  if  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  would  conquer  celebrity.  What  "  T^ldve  Zola  "  knew  of 
John  Milton,  I  cannot  imagine.  It  would  bo  interesting  to  know 
how  he  showed  appreciation  of  the  chaste  and  majestic  Puritan  poet. 

The  scholarahip  fell  through  ere  the  scholar  was  nineteen.  After 
quitting  Louis  le  Grand  he  tried  twice,  once  in  Paris  and  once  at 
Marseilles,  for  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  was  plucked.  This  degree,  be 
it  known,  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  applicants  for  Grovemment 
offices,  including  telegraphic  operators,  or  for  admittance  to  medical 
and  law  schools.  Without  one,  Zola  was  glad  to  find  a  situation  at 
a  salary  of  £2  a  month  in  a  ware  room  for  the  sale  of  goods 
fleissed  at  the  Custom  House.  It  was  soon  thrown  up,  because 
it  left  no  room  for  reading  in  public  libraries  and  at  bookstands. 
ThQ  greatest  luxury  he  could  buy  was  a  tallow  candle  to  read 
by  at  night.  For  months  his  poverty  and  not  his  will  obliged 
him  to  live  in  a  cockloft  of  a  disorderly  house.  A  worse  name 
could  be  given  it.  Paris  was  then  being  demolished  to  be  rebuilt. 
Bents,  always  high,  were  forced  up  to  incredible  figures  by 
speculators  in  league  with  the  Municipal  Commission  to  get  great 
indemnities  when  streets  should  be  run  through  quarters  in  which  they 
bought  house  property.  Even  slums  thus  became  too  dear  for  persons 
of  fairly  good  incomes.  One  large  enough  to  afford  sleeping  room  to 
four  persons  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Zola  family  group,  which 
had  therefore  to  scatter.  Sparrows  trapped  on  the  cockloft  roof  were  a 
substitute  for  butcher's  meat.  While  this  poverty  was  being  endured 
the  fever  of  revelry  heated  the  air  of  the  capital.  Mushroom  fortunes 
were  being  made  and  spent.  Rich  people  from  all  parts  crowded 
to  Paris  to  be  amused.  It  seemed  to  the  starving  genius  in  the 
garret  that  the  beast  which  underlies  the  human  being  was  let  loose. 
The  orgie  of  crapulousness  must  have  tantalized  him.  But  a  hard 
fate  forced  him  to  moralize.  Given  his  Venetian  blood  and  sensibili- 
ties, it  was  very  good  for  him  to  be  afflicted.  His  cockloft  view  of 
the  gilded  class  is  found  in  "  La  Cur^e,"  the  opening  chapter  of  which, 
giving  a  description  of  the  Court  and  Society  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
drive,  ought  to  live  for  ever,  though  part  of  a  work  which  reeks  with 
bestiality. 

Zola  declares  now  that  his  lot  had  compensating  delights.  A 
means  for  cheating  his  misery  was  found  in  physiological  study,  in 
'  the  works  of  Flourens  and  the  discussions  that  went  on  seven-and- 
twexrty  years  ago  on  the  origin  of  species.  He  planned  a  poem  on 
evolution,  into  which  he  threw  himself  when  he  felt  too  keenly  in 
what  hard  lines  he  was.  Dr.  Boutmy,  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
interested  in  his  efforts.     One  New  Year's  Day  he  sent  for  Zola, 
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aud  asked  him  to  deliver  hia  vbiitiag  cardSf  handing  him  twenty 
£ranc^  for  the  rjouble,  and  giving  him  a  word  of  introduction  to 

Hachette  the  publisher,  who  wanted  a  clerk  to  register  the  conBamp- 
tion  of  printer's  ink.  The  pay  was  £4  a  month  ;  Zola  jnst  thdo 
thought  it  wealth.  He  got  at  Uachette's  into  relations  with  the  leadiiig 
men  of  the  literary  world.  lu  ott-hours  he  was  moved  to  wTite  a 
work  of  liction,  "  La  Comedie  Amunix-use,"  which  he  left  on  kin 
employer's  desk>  hoping  it  would  catch  his  eye.  Hachette  looked  it 
over,  and  sent  for  the  author,  whom  he  enoooraged  to  try  agstin^ 
because,  though  he  was  not  yet  in  a  way  to  oatch  the  ear  of  tbtt 
public^  there  was  stu:fi*  in  him.  Moreover,  he  asked  his  clerk  to  find 
time    for  writing  the  puff  advertisements  of  books   in   coin  f 

journals  farmed  by  the  house  ;  wages  were  £8  a  month,  to  be  ,  it 

up  soon  to  £12*  Was  it  also  possible  to  write  a  story  for  a  child  a 
magazine  ?  Of  course  it  was.  *'  La  Soeur  des  Pauvres,"  also  a  cock- 
'  Irjft  view  of  modern  Babylon,  was  written,'  and  found  too  incendiary 
for  infantile  minds.  It  was  accepted  a  little  later  by  Hetzel  as  ona 
of  **  Les  Contes  de  Ninou/* 

The  quantity  of  hack  work  done  for  newspapers  by  Zola  was  very 
great,  when  once  the  advertisement  writing  brought  him  into  the 
newspai>er  sphere.  Learning  methodic  habits  as  a  clerk,  he  sot 
easily  through  mere  drudgery,  and  sat  up  late  at  night  to  ^ve  off 
what  filled  his  mind.  The  habit  of  writing  works  of  fiction  at  night 
became  so  strong  that,  when  he  wanted  to  write  them  in  the  daytinie» 
he  had  to  close  the  shutters  and  place  a  lighted  candle  on  his  d^^iak. 

The  poem  on  evolution,  and  the  studies  to  which  it  led,  frere 
a  schooling  for  the  Rougon  Macquart  series,  the  idea  of  whicl 
in  a  way,  w^as  derived  from  Bakac's  method  of  making  each  nov€ 
&  part  of  a  great  whole*  It  was  also  conceived  with  a  business 
object.  The  sketch  of  the  series  might  be  a  tangible  basis  for  a 
contract  with  a  publisher.      It  answered  as  such. 

Zola  went  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means,  as  soon  as  he  could,  to 
create  a  home  for  his  mother  and  grandparents.  lie  then  brought 
wife  into  the  family  circle  with  their  approval,  and  became  the 
stay-at-home  bourgeois  in  Paris.  His  Thursday  evenings  grew  to  be 
a  club  of  old  Aix  friends  and  realist  disciples.  Zola  likes  to  alternate 
his  subjects,  but  not  his  mental  diet.  There  is  nothing  healthier  for  a 
writer  than  to  get  away  pretty  often  from  an  admiring  set,  and  to  have 
long  spells  of  holiday  from  books  aud  pen- work  in  a  shut-in  study.  This 
particular  author  knows  little  of  the  w^ide,  wide  world,  and  does  not  caro 
to  know  more.  However^  he  has  had  profitable  contact  with  Russia,  as  a 
contributor  to  a   magazine  which  w^as   in   the  new  literary   T'  ^ 

current,  and  with  Tourgenief  who  was  closely  realist  and  nai '_..__,, 
but  bred  a  gentleman,  and  with  no  extraordinary  revelation  of  the 
cloven  foot  under  the  civilized  man  s  shoe* 

Most  Frenchmen  who  have  been  eminently  successful  in  art  or 
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literature  become  the  popes  of  small  circles  of  admirers  who  close 
round  them.  Victor  Hugo  was  a  very  noble  and  lovable  pope,  and 
though  he  had  a  narrow  inner  circle,  he  had  an  outer  one  represent- 
ing all  civilized  peoples  and  tongues.  One  entered  his  presence  as 
one  went  into  a  church.  Michelet  did  not  mean  to  be  a  pope,  but  hi^ 
wife  insisted  on  all  who  approached  him  acting  as  though  he  were. 
He,  too,  was  noble  and  lovable,  and,  unlike  Victor  Hugo,  did  not 
posture,  but  was  rather  as  a  burning  bush,  from  which  divine  thoughts 
— expressed  with  inimitable  eloquence — proceeded.  He  lighted  up  in 
the  presence  of  visitors,  and  became  an  inspired  prophet.  The  man  had 
80  much  heart  and  simplicity  of  nature  that  his  situation  of  pope  did 
not  spoil  his  mind.  Zola  has  been  king  of  his  little  company  ever 
since  he  began  at  Hachette's  to  write  for  the  press.  He  was  found 
out  there  by  old  Aix  school  boys,  one  of  whom  was  a  painter,  another 
an  engineer,  another  a  law  student,  like  many  more  thinking  how 
to  bum  the  Seine  with  works  of  fiction  and  newspaper  articles. 
They  all  admitted  his  superiority  of  talent,  and  he  and  they  formed 
a  c^nade  of  their  own.  All,  of  course,  as  they  wanted  to  be  rich,  and 
saw  that  the  unveiling  of  the  cloven  foot,  when  it  was  done  with 
talent,  was  a  mine  of  wealth,  encouraged  each  other  to  work  this 
vein,  and  to  go  on  commanding  the  market  by  startling  efiects  of 
obscenity.  Maupassant  has  distanced  Zola,  who  has  not  the  clear, 
quick,  sharp,  and  graphic  touch  of  this  disciple.  "  Les  Soirees  de 
M^an"  were  a  series  of  unclean  tales  read  by  members  of  the 
cAuule  in  the  study  of  the  master.  But,  on  the  whole,  this  school  is 
less  depraving  than  the  poisonous  confectionery  of  Ars^ne  Houssaye 
and  Th6ophile  Gautier.  Nana  and  Boule  de  Suie  are  not  enchantresses. 
Nana  is  distinctly  and  logically  the  scourge  of  a  muck-rake,  heart- 
less, and  pleasure-loving  society  in  which  there  is  no  high  sense  of 
duty  to  keep  down  septic  rottenness.  The  awful  poverty  of  Zola 
brought  home  to  him  awful  lessons,  which  he  cannot  help  inculcating, 
though  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  write  with  a  moral  purpose. 

But  I  repeat  that  what  good  he  does  is  done  in  a  bad  way.  In 
England  and  the  United  States,  freedom  and  individual  responsibility 
being  the  rule  from  infancy  to  old  age,  M6dan  literature  would  be 
disastrous.  The  best  protector  of  youth  from  those  vices  which  cause 
immediate  degeneration  is  modest  feeling  and  the  instinctive  shrink- 
ing from  what  is  lewd.  How  can  we  expect  the  young  to  escape  from 
spring  blightsif  that  beautiful  and  natural  guard  against  them,  the  sense 
which  calls  the  mantling  blush  to  the  cheek,  is  broken  down  by 
literatore  that  is  wantonly  prurient  ? 

Emily  Crawford. 
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11  HE  new  edition  of  the  *•  Eiicycloi>a3dia  Briiaimica"  has  ceftamijr 
not  been  iinreasoiiably  long  in  passing  thmugh  tlie  press ;  y^l 
the  interval  between  the  letters  8  and  V  will  perhaps  hereafter 
regarded  as  marking  a  period  of  crisis  in  authoritative  opinion  on 
subject  of  compulsory  vacciimtion.  For,  in  thi*  article  on  Sinall-jM>x, 
by  Dr.  J.  O.  AiMeck,  readers  who  want  to  know  what  is  the  beet 
protection  against  the  disease  are  told  to  look  ont  for  tJie  fortbcoinitig 
article  on  Vaccination.  **  The  most  important  of  all  condiliuns 
tending  to  aflect  the  mortality  from  small-pox,  alike  in  the  individual 
and  the  commnnity,  is  the  protection  alTordr^d  by  vaccination  (i^,r,)/* 
Obedient  to  the  direction  given  us  in  the  concluding  italic  letters,  w<» 
open  our  final  volume  at  the  promised  article,  when,  lo !  a  suriirise 
awaits  us  such  as  few  have  known  since  Balak  the  sonof  Zippor,  Only, 
thu  cause  of  the  surprise  is  the  reverse  of  Balaam^s  case.  For  the 
prophet  to  whom  we  were  referred  was  expected  to  bless ;  and  if  bo 
does  not  exactly  curse  altogether,  he  certainly  ''  damns  with  faint 
praise/'  For,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  only  substantial  change 
apparently  ^Tought  by  vaccination  is  a  certain  transfer  of  mortality 
from  infants  to  adults ;  though  whether  even  this  may  safely  be  attri- 
buted to  the  prophylactic  we  are  not  distinctly  told.  Thus  the  author 
confirms  Dr.  McVail,  whose  tables  show  that,  while  fewer  infant«  die 
of  small-pox  than  fonnerly,  more  adults  are  killed  by  it.  *  But  then 
this  is  almost  the  only  point  on  which  he  contirma  Dr.  McVail  ;  aad 
his  diflercnces  from  that  recent  authority  are  not  a  little  startling. 
In  fact,  this  remarkable  article  must  surely  necessitate  a  reconsideni* 
tion  of  the  existing  compulsory  law. 


♦  McYail'fi  "  YaccinatioD  Vlndicat«:d/'  Table  I.  p.  16. 
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The  author  is  Dr.  Charles  Creighton,  already  well  known  as  a  medical 
writer  of  higlji  authority  ;  and  the  article  in  question  is  in  part  an  epitome 
of  a  work  published  in  1887  by  the  same  author  on  *'  Cow-pox  and  Vac- 
cinal Syphilis."  Dr.  Creighton  states  at  the  outset  very  frankly  that  the 
opinions  he  advances  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  judgment  of  the 
medical  faculty  generally.  They  are  rather  his  own  individual  con- 
clusions, based  on  special  observation  and  research.  But  the  fact  of  his 
flelection  to  treat  this  subject  in  the  standard  Encyclopaedia  of 
the  age  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  relaxation  and  decay  in  the 
dogmatic  authority  of  the  Jennerian  creed ;  and  the  names  of  Garth 
Wilkinson,  W.  J.  Collins,  H.  Oidtmann,  A.  Vogt,  and  fifty  others  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  is  by  no  means  solitary  or  eccentric  in  his 
floeptioal  attitude.  Let  it  be  acknowledged  at  once  that  Dr.  Creighton 
does  not  distinctly  deny  all  value  to  vaccination ;  nor,  on  the  other 
lifliid,  does  he  distinctly  assert  it.  His  argument  and  statements  are 
throughout  characterized  by  scientific  caution.  But  they  are  all  the 
more  impressive  on  that  account ;  and  he  says  quite  enough  to  throw 
very  grave  doubt  indeed  on  both  the  justice  and  expediency  of 
compulsion.  His  conclusions  may  be  summed  up  in  the  twofold 
judgment,  that  the  dangers  of  vaccination  have  been  much  uuder- 
Tated,  and  its  advantages  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that,  if  this  judgment  should  be  sustained  on  further  inquiry,  the 
abolition  of  compulsion  must  immediately  follow. 

"  When  doctors  disagree,  who  shall  decide  ?  "  Certainly  not  the 
present  writer.  I  make  no  such  preposterous  pretension.  But  there 
are  two  questions  before  us  in  this  case — the  one  that  of  medical 
science,  the  other  that  of  compulsory  law.  And  a  confession  of 
incompetence  to  decide  the  former  does  not  necessarily  involve  a 
florrender  of  all  right  to  an  opinion  on  the  latter.  To  clear  up  this 
point  it  may  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  relation  of  medical 
authority  to  legislation. 

Medical  men  form  a  kind  of  priesthood,  and  are  the  objects  of  very 
mnch  the  same  sort  of  sentiment.  They  know  a  thing  or  two  which 
the  uninitiated  cannot  know.  They  have,  in  many  cases,  the  secret  of 
deliverance  from  pain  and  death.  They  can  give  orders  which  must 
tie  obeyed,  because  they  are  sustained  by  the  most  effective  of  lower 
vanctions,  vague  terror.  Their  skill  and  sympathy  are  blessings  price- 
leas  in  our  hours  of  utmost  need ;  and  our  gratitude  readily  extends 
tlie  Boope  of  their  just  and  reasonable  influence.  Confidence  in  such 
•  oaae  begets  intimacy,  and  intimacy  increases  dependence.  An  admir- 
ing invalid  would  make  his  doctor  dictator,  at  least  in  all  matters  of 
pnUic  health.  In  this  relation  between  physicians  and  patients  there 
3fl  araoh  that  is  admirable.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  better  form  of  priest- 
isnft  than  that  which  enslaves  the  soul  by  supernatural  terrors.  But 
iliiaa  its  dangers  nevertheless.  The  Lady  Bountiful,  whose  own  child 
Imi -banaBted  by  a  prescription  or  direction  of  her  fashionable  physi- 
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cian,  is  too  much  dispose<l  tx)  enforce  the  same  prescription  or  dijt!Cticii 
on  the  babes  of  the  poor  as  a  condition  of  her  favour.  And  tte  easne 
principle  carried  into  politics  sometimes  endorses  the  decrees  of  dodoa 
as  the  law  of  the  land. 

And  why  not  ?  it  may  be  asked.  If  it  is  a  sound  principle  tbit 
the  ^vise  should  mle,  surely  the  medical  faculty  ought  to  bo  supreme 
in  sanitary  politics.  Yes  ;  but  under  the  reign  of  democracy  the  wise 
should  only  rule  by  persuading  the  majority,  and  a  wise  majority  will 
put  limits  even  to  its  own  supremacy.  In  other  words,  medical  amtbo-' 
rity  should  govern  by  consent,  and  its  forcible  imposition  on  a  n^cal- 
eitrant  minority  can  only  be  justified  by  proof  positive  of  absolitte 
public  need.  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de&ne  clearly  the 
limits  imposed  by  such  considerations  on  the  political  power  of  medical 
authority.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that,  in  order  Hj 
justify  the  enforcement  of  a  medical  prescription  by  fine  and  imprtscm- 
ment,  the  following  conditions  ought  to  be  fulfilled.  First,  theK 
ought  to  be  no  conspicuous  difierences  of  authoritative  opinion  as  la 
the  grounds  of  the  enactment  and  its  practical  etfect.  Secondly,  it 
ought  to  be  clearly  proved  to  the  satisfaction,  not  merely  of  e^xpertftt 
but  of  ordinary  common-sense,  that  a  serious  public  evil  can  be  avertfd 
in  the  way  suggested,  and  in.  no  other.  Thirdly,  the  law  should  com* 
mand  such  a  preponderance  of  assent  that  its  enforcement  ean&es  do 
considerable  irritation.  Fourthly,  no  reasonable  cause  of  offence  should  I 
be  given  to  the  individual  conscience.  And  in  the  fifth  place,  there  ' 
should  be  no  invasion  of  inalienable  personal  responsibilities,  Le* 
it  be  remembered  that  the  question  in  hand  is  not  one  merely  of  sa&i* 
tary  regulations  about  things  external.  We  need  not  be  so  particular  ' 
before  we  force  our  negligent  neighbours  to  remove  germiniferoofi 
dunghills,  and  to  get  rid  of  their  sewage  without  offending  our 
noses.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  force  a  drug  down  their 
throats,  or  to  insist  on  their  undergoing  a  surgical  operation.  The 
fact  that  the  operation  is  legally  prescribed  for  their  infant  children, 
and  not  for  themselves,  only  makes  the  case  more  delicate.  For  to  the 
personal  honour  which  would  resist  any  legal  intrusion  on  one's  own 
bodily  organism  there  is  here  added  parental  responsibility  and  ten- 
derness. So  far  as  I  remember,  compulsory  vaccination  is»  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Mosaic  rite,  the  only  case  of  a  surgical  opem- 
tion  enforced  by  law  among  people  claiming  to  be  civilized.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  say  that  this  is  conclusive  against  it.  But  1  do  contend 
that  its  very  exceptional  character  requires  extraordinarj"  justification- 
Therefore,  I  regard  the  above  conditions  as  not  a  bit  too  rigorons. 

The  solitar}^  peculiarity  of  the  case  might  well  excuse  ma  bom 
attempting  to  illustrate  the  justice  of  those  conditions  by  parallel 
instances.  But  I  will  not  shirk  any  reasonable  test.  The  nearest 
ease  is  that  of  the  late  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  which  forced  medicml 
examination  and  treatment  on  certain  persons*     Her©  thdge  waa^ 
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donbt  about  the  existence  of  a  great  public  evil.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  first  of  the  above  conditions  was  fulfilled ;  for  there  was  an  enor- 
mous preponderance  of  medical  opinion  in  favour  of  the  defunct  law. 
Still,  there  were  notorious  difierences  amongst  experts  as  to  the 
practical  effect  of  the  law.  The  second  condition  was  more  obviously 
lacking ;  for  ordinary  common  sense  could  not  be  convinced  that  the 
only  way  of  preventing  the  evil  was  to  confine  penalties  to  women. 
I  pass  over  the  third  condition  and  the  fourth,  because  I  do  not  know 
that  witfiin  the  limited  area  of  garrison  towns  or  in  India  there  was 
any  insuperable  diflSculty  occasioned  by  sentiment  or  by  conscience. 
But  what  killed  the  thing  was  its  glaring  inconsistency  with  my  fifth 
above  condition.  There  was  a  most  shameless  invasion  of  inalienable 
human  responsibilities  and  sacred  rights. 

The  only  other  case  of  sanitary  law  which  can  be  used  as  a  test  is 
the  compulsory  notification  of  infectious  diseases.  This,  at  present, 
exists  only  in  certain  towns  by  virtue  of  local  bye-laws.  But  the 
oompulsion  is  there,  and  whether  that  be  imperial  or  local  makes  no 
difference  to  the  principle.  Now  it  may  be  said  that  in  this  case  my 
first  condition  is  not  complied  with,  because  there  are  notoriously 
differences  amongst  medical  men  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a  law. 
But  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  those  who  object  do  so  out  of  con- 
sideration for  private  families,  rather  than  for  the  public  interest. 
They  do  not  like  to  be  obliged  to  report  small-pox  or  scarlatina  when 
such  diseases  attack  a  highly  respectable  house.  But  I  fancy  they 
recognize  the  enormous  advantage  of  such  a  practice  in  poor  and 
crowded  districts.  If  so,  this  ranges  their  authority  on  the  side  of 
the  principle.  And  if  the  susceptibilities  of  superfine  people  were  out 
of  the  question,  there  would  be  no  conspicuous  differences  of  authorita- 
tive opinion.  That  the  second  and  third  conditions  are  fulfilled  I  have 
no  doubt.  The  mischief  done  by  unsuspected  centres  of  infection  is 
too  obvious  for  dispute,  nor  can  there  be  any  other  effective  remedy 
than  compulsory  notification  to  sanitary  authorities.  The  experience 
of  Leicester  and  other  towns  shows  the  benefit  to  be  so  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  community  that  the  law  is  easily  enforced.  It  cannot 
be  pretended  that  any  offence  is  caused  to  individual  consciences,  and 
surely  no  one  can  urge  that  there  is  any  inalienable  responsibility 
involved  in  the  claim  to  cherish  in  secrecy  a  disease  like  small-pox. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  in  this  instance  the  five  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
«nd  that  we  are  quite  justified  in  giving  to  a  medical  regulation  the 
Horoe  of  law. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  far  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the 
case  of  compulsory  vaccination.  And,  first,  can  it  ])e  any  longer 
alleged  that  there  is  no  conspicuous  conflict  of  authority  as  to  the 
grounds  of  the  law  and  its  practical  effect?  The  article  by  Dr. 
Orsil^ton  in  the  ''  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  has  not  only  the  weight 
of  his  nsme,  which  even  his  adverse  critic  in  the  Lancet  acknowledges 
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for  himself  and  endow  that  town,  then  the  dryest-  in  France,  with  a  rain- 
water supply.  His  idea  was  to  dam  a  combe  at  the  foot  of  high  hi  I  la 
on  which  there  was  a  considerable  rainfall,  store  the  water  thei^^  and 
bring  it  by  an  aqueduct  to  Aix.  Action  followed  fast  on  his  idea,  in 
which  he  so  believed  that  he  posted  to  Paris  to  obtain  Thic*rB* 
patronage,  and  married  there  a  dowerless  country *bred  girl  of  nineteen  * 
named  Aubert,  The  year  following  the  novelist  was  born  in  the  Rno 
St.  Joseph,  close  to  the  market,  in  a  large  flat  that  his  father  hired 
for  an  office.  The  reservoir  was  not  begun  until  1846,  and  the  works 
necessaiy  to  its  completion  were  discontinued  in  the  following  year, 
in  consequence  of  the  engineer's  death.  He  died  of  pleurisy,  a  way- 
farer, in  a  Marseilles  hotel.  His  death  is  described  in  that  most  chaste 
of  his  son's  works,  "  Une  Page  d*Amonr.*^  There  had  been,  when 
this  event  took  place,  a  good  deal  in  Zola's  life  to  force  on  him  a  lively 
consciousness  of  the  onter  world,  he  having  then  gone  in  a  stage-coach 
to  Aix,  returned  thence  at  fi^e,  and  gone  back  at  seven,  to  stay  t  her«^, 
as  it  turned  out,  nntil  he  was  seventeen.  Zola's  mother  was  plunged » 
when  he  was  a  child,  from  apparent  opulence  into  poverty.  She  was 
joined  at  Aix  by  her  father  nnd  mother,  who  realized  what  small  pro- 
perty they  had  to  come  and  live  witli  her,  while  she  was  prosecating 
her  claim  on  the  town — a  claim  from  which  she  derived  no  other 
benefit  than  to  be  told,  a  few  years  ago,  that  a  thoroughfare  at 
Aix  J  by  which  the  aqueduct  since  constructed  now  flows,  was 
called  Boulevard  Franfois  Zola.  Madame  Aubert  was  a  typical 
Frenchwoman.  She  put  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel  to  prevent 
a  fniiher  descent  of  her  daughter  and  grandson  into  misery — mended^ 
made,  cooked,  cleaned- up,  went  to  market,  took  clothes  to  the 
laundry,  and  put  Zola  to  a  cheap  private  school  when  he  was 
nine,  to  prepare  for  the  lyceum,  which  ho  was  to  enter  as  a  day- 
boy. He  there  learned  his  letters  in  La  Fontaine's  fables,  and,  bein^ 
very  much  petted  at  home,  he  might  play  truant  whenever  he  pre- 
ferred to  play  in  the  big  garden  or  to  ramble  out  into  the  country. 
Th  e  grand m oth er  was  a  pi  a i  n  * s poke n ,  h om e spn n  pe rso n .  and  i n  h erse I  f 
would  have  been  a  bar  to  intercourse  between  her  daughter  and  the 
genteel  families  of  dull  aristocratic  Aix.  No  servant  was  kept, 
Emile  often  took  turns  in  the  domestic  drudgery.  This  is  why  hi> 
is  BO  well  able  to  descriliK^  -[wtty  housekeeping  troubles,  and  th© 
sordid  sides  of  horae-lifo  among  the  struggling  part  of  the  boni'ijtoiA 
class*  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  not  portrayed  the  cheery,  brav^e- 
hearted  grandmother,  who  was  a  good  providence  to  him  in  child hootl 
and  adolescence. 

Zola  had  an  instinct  that  his  real  school  lay  out  of  school,  as  li 
did.  However,  on  being  placed  as  a  day-boy  in  a  lyceum,  he  turned 
over  a  new  leaf  and  cea.sed  to  be  aji  idler,  because  he  did  not 
like  to  afflict  his  mother,  and  he  understood  that  there  were 
opportunities    to    be    won    by    attending    to    his    lessons.       But    as 
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a  sort  of  order  in  the  class-room  whilst  they  are  preparing  set  t&slrs^ 
and  sleeps  in  the  dormitory  with  them  to  prevent  ix>ugh  play.  Bui 
the  last  thing  he  thinks  of  is  close  watchfulness.  It  is  enougit  fdr 
him,  his  idea  isj  to  keep  down  tiu*bulence.  In  the  recreation  grotmd, 
where  he  is  also  a  warder,  he  is  busy  with  his  own  studies,  and  Eoa 
no  eyes  or  ears  for  what  goes  on  around  him.  A  boy  must  be  t\ 
young  indeed  not  to  have  a  wide  knowledge  of  depravity.  Zola^ 
experience  is  that  the  youthful  mind  is  early  sated  with  vile  thoughts 
in  provincial  lycetims.  There  the  knowledge  of  evil  is  in  advance  of 
the  daw  a  of  passion.  Familiarity  with  vice  breaks  down  sensitive 
shrinkiug  from  it  in  boys  of  delicate  feeling.  Oddly  enough »  Zola 
was  thought  at  the  Aix  high  school  so  refined  and  Parisiati  as  to  be 
the  object  on  that  account  of  rough  jibes.  It  was  well  for  him  that 
he  was  only  an  out-door  pupil  Some  of  the  lads  to  whom  he  attached 
himself  are  now  difitinguished  as  authors,  artists,  and  profesaional 
men.  Still,  they  were  boys  brought  within  no  refining  or  chasteni&g 
discipline,  and  South  of  France  boys  to  boot.  The  South  of  France  ia 
the  country  of  high,  gushing  spirits,  reckless  talk,  and  truculent  self- 
assertion,  Zola  suflered  greatly  from  the  southern  manners  of  his 
classfellows.  Market  folks  in  Paris  seemed  to  him  by  comparison 
aristocrats.  The  sensibilities  that  at  first  made  contact  with  what 
was  low  and  nasty  painful,  and  at  times  torturingly  so,  ga\^  way  to 
ciUousness.  Nastiness  took  possession  of  his  mind.  The  keener  the 
pain,  the  deeper  and  more  lasting  the  impression.  What  our  poet^ 
laureate  calls  Zolaism  became  a  monomania.  Zola  now  tries  to  react 
against  it,  there  being  a  reaction  against  his  works. 

Zola's  mother  went  back  to  Paris  when  her  son  was  seveuteen.     Her 
object  was,  through  an   old   friend  who  had  become  influential,  to  try 
to  get  something  out  of  the  old  water-works  concession.     Failing'  in 
this,  she  decided  that  it  was  better  for  her  son  to  stniggle  in  a  great 
capital  than  vegetate    in   a  dull  provincial  city.      An   old   friend,    a 
M.  Labot,  promised  to  get  him  a  foundation  scholarship  at  the  Loqib 
le  Grand  Lyceum,  a  high -class  school  with  aristocratic  traditions.     The 
accent,  picked   up  at  Aix,  and  the  South  of  l^Vance   manner  of    the 
future  novelist   appeared  to  astonish    the  young  gentlemen   of  the 
upper  form^  amongst  whom    he    was  admitted.     They  were  sons  of 
big  persons    and    personages,    reserved ♦    ironical,    and   unpleasantly 
affect^  by  their  new  comrade,  who  felt  his  poverty  and  provincialism 
keenly*     Though  more  refined  in  speech,  they  were  in  morals  no  better 
than  the  young  Aixois,     Of  many  of  them,  as  of  bad  pears,  it  might 
he  said  they  were  rotten  before  they  were  ripe.     Mere  cubs  studied 
feuilleton    novelsj  and    were  alive    to   the    charms  of  fust,  actrej 
Zola  in  this  high  school  contracted  the  shy  habit  with  strangers  thi 
has  never  left  him.    However,  he  had  a  grand  scholastic  success  that 
helped  to  shape  his  after-life.      The  subject  given  for  a  class  the: 
^aslil'md  MiUuu  dictating  to  his  eldest  dauL^hter  while  his  youngi 
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and  asked  him  to  deliver  his  visiting  cards*  handincf  him  twenty" 
francs  for  the  trouble,  and  giving  hiui  a  word  of  introduction  to 
Uachette  the  publisher,  who  wanted  a  clerk  to  register  the  consomp* 
tion  of  printers  ink.  The  pay  was  £4  a  month  ;  Zola  juist  then 
thought  it  wealth.  Htf  got  at  Hachette  s  into  relations  with  the  leading 
men  of  the  literary  world.  In  oti'-hours  he  was  moved  to  write  a 
work  of  lid  ion,  '*  La  Comedie  Amoureuse,"  which  he  left  on  his 
employers  dt-sk,  hoping  it  would  catch  his  eye,  Hachette  lookeJ  it 
over,  and  sent  for  the  author,  whom  he  encouraged  to  try  again, 
t-ecausCj  though  he  was  not  yet  in  a  way  to  catch  the  ear  of  th^ 
public,  there  was  stuti*  in  him.  Moreover,  he  asked  his  clerk  to  find 
time  for  writing  the  puff  advertisements  of  books  in  columns  of 
journals  farmed  by  the  house ;  wages  were  £8  a  montli,  to  be  brought 
up  soon  to  £12,  Was  it  also  possible  to  write  a  story  for  a  child's 
magazine?  Of  course  it  was.  **  La  SoBur  des  Pauvres,**  also  a  cock- 
loft view  of  modern  Babylon,  was  written*  and  found  too  iucendic 
for  infantile  niiiiJis.  It  was  accepted  a  little  later  by  Hetzt'l  aa  oi 
of**  Les  Contes  de  Ninon,'* 

The  quantity  of  hack  work  done  for  newspapers  by  Zola  was  very 
great,  when  once  thf  advertisement  writing  brought  him  into  tho 
newspaper  sphere.  Learning  methodic  habits  as  a  clerk»  ho  got 
easily  through  mere  drudgery,  and  sat  up  late  at  night  to  give  ofl' 
what  iilled  his  mind.  The  liabit  of  writing  works  of  fiction  at  night 
became  so  strong  that,  when  he  wanted  to  write  them  in  the  daylitne 
he  had  to  close  the  shutters  and  place  a  lighted  candle  on  his  dt^sk. 

The  |X)em  on  evolution,  and  the  studies  to  which  it  led,  wei 
a  schooling  for  the  Hougon  Macquart  series,  the  idea  of  which» 
in  a  way,  was  derived  from  Balzac's  method  of  making  each  novel 
a  part  of  a  great  whole.  It  was  also  conceived  with  a  busLnesij 
object.  The  sketch  of  the  series  might  be  a  tangible  basis  for  a 
contract  with  a  publisher.      It  answered  as  such. 

Zola  went  to  the  full  extent  of  his  means,  as  soon  as  he  could^  to 
create  a  home  for  his  mother  and  grandparents.  He  then  brought  a 
wife  into  the  family  circle  with  their  appmval,  and  became  the  luoat 
stay-at-home  bounjt'ois  in  Paris.  His  Thursday  evenings  grew  to  ho 
a  club  of  old  Aix  friends  and  realist  disciples.  Zola  likes  to  alternate 
his  subjects,  but  not  his  mental  diet.  There  is  nothing  healthier  for  a 
writer  than  to  get  away  pretty  often  from  an  admiring  set,  and  to  have 
long  spells  of  holiday  from  books  and  pen-work  in  a  shut-in  study.  This 
particular  author  knows  little  of  the  wide,  wide  world,  and  does  not  cart? 
io  know  more,  liowt?vei*,  he  has  had  profitable  contact  with  Kussia,  as  a 
contributoi*  to  a  magazine  which  was  in  the  new  literary  Ruu^taa 
current,  and  with  Tourgenief  who  was  closely  realist  and  naturalist, 
but  bred  a  gentleman*  and  with  no  extraordinary  revelation  of  the 
cloven  foot  under  the  civilised  man^s  shoe. 

Most  Frenchmen  who  have  been  eminently  successful  in  art  or 
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THE  uew  edition  of  the  *'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica''  has  certainly 
not  beL^n  unreasonably  long  in  passing  through  the  press  ;  vet 
the  intt^nal  but  ween  tht^  letters  S  and  V  will  perhaps  hereafter  be 
regarded  as  marking  a  period  of  crisia  in  authoritative  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  compulsory  vaccination.  For,  in  the  articJe  on  Small-pox, 
by  Dr.  J.  O.  Affleck,  readers  who  want  to  know  what  is  the  best 
protection  f^ainst  the  disease  are  told  to  look  out  for  the  forthooniii]^ 
J  article  on  Vaccination,  '*  The  most  important  of  all  coiKlitions 
^tending  to  afiect  the  mortality  from  small-pox,  alike  in  the  iiidividuai 
and  the  community,  is  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  (jg^^jy,^* 
Obedient  to  the  direction  given  ns  in  the  concluding  italic  letters,  wd 
0]xjn  our  final  volume  at  the  promised  article,  when,  lo !  a  8tirpriBi» 
awaits  us  such  as  few  have  known  since  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  Only, 
the  cause  of  the  surprise  is  the  reverse  of  Balaam's  case.  For  the 
prophet  to  whom  we  were  referred  was  expected  to  ble^ ;  and  if  ho 
does  not  exactly  curse  altogether,  he  certainly  "  damns  with  faint 
praise."  For,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  tho  only  substantial  chau^ 
apparently  wrought  by  vaccination  is  a  certain  transfer  of  mortality 
from  infants  to  adnlts ;  though  whether  even  this  may  safely  be  attri- 
buted to  the  prophylactic  we  are  not  distinctly  tolcl.  Thus  tin  '  r 
confirms  Dr.  McYail,  whose  tables  sliow  that*  while  fewer  inl 
of  small-pox  than  formerly,  more  adults  are  killed  by  it,  •  But  then 
this  is  almost  the  only  point  on  which  he  confirms  Dr.  McVail ;  and 
his  differences  from  tbat  recent  authority  are  not  a  little  startling^. 
In  fact,  this  remarkable  article  must  surely  necessitate  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  existing  compulsory  law. 


*  McVail's  **  VaccUmtion  Vindicated*"  Table  L  p.  15. 
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cian,  is  txx>  much  disposed  to  enforce  the  same  prescription  or  directaaQ 
on  the  babes  of  the  jxjor  as  a  condition  of  her  favour.  And  the  sasDO 
principle  carried  into  politics  sometimes  endorses  the  decrees  of  (locioi9 
as  the  law  of  the  land. 

And  why  not  ?  it  may  be  asked.  If  it  is  a  sound  principle  tlui 
the  wise  should  rule,  surely  the  medical  facnlty  ought  to  be  snpreizm 
in  sanitary  politics.  Yes  ;  but  under  the  reign  of  democracy  the  wise 
should  only  rule  by  persuading  the  majority,  and  a  wise  majority  will 
put  limits  even  to  its  own  supremacy.  In  other  words,  medical  authc- 
rity  should  govern  by  consent,  and  its  forcible  imposition  on  a  n?cil* 
citrant  minority  can  only  be  justified  by  proof  positive  of  absolute 
public  netnl.  I  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  easy  to  define  clearly  tlif 
limits  imposed  by  such  considerations  on  the  political  power  of  medical 
authority.  But  perhaps  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that,  in  order  to 
justify  the  enforcement  of  a  !uedical  prescription  by  fine  and  imprisoa- 
ment,  the  following  conditions  ought  to  be  fulfilled.  First,  Xhext 
ought  to  be  no  conspicuous  differences  of  authoritative  opinion  as  to 
the  grounds  of  the  enactment  and  its  practical  efiect.  Secondly,  it 
ought  to  be  clearly  proved  to  the  satisfaction,  not  merely  of  etxpert*, 
but  of  ordinary  common-sense^  that  a  Berioos  public  evil  can  be  averted 
in  the  way  suggested,  €tnd  in  no  othtr.  Thirdly,  the  law  should  com- 
mand such  a  preponderance  of  assent  that  its  enforcement  cansea  no 
considerable  irritation.  Fourthly,  no  reasonable  cause  of  offence  should 
be  given  to  the  individual  conscience.  And  in  the  fifth  jilace,  there 
should  be  no  invasion  of  inalienable  personal  responsibilities,  Jj^ 
it  be  remembered  that  the  question  in  hand  is  not  one  merely  of  &anl> 
tary  regulations  about  things  external  We  need  not  be  so  particular 
before  we  force  our  negligent  neighlx>urs  to  remove  germiniferous 
dunghills,  and  to  get  rid  of  their  sewage  without  oflendin^  our 
noses.  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  force  a  drug  down  their 
throats,  or  to  insist  on  their  undergoing  a  surgical  operation.  The 
fact  that  the  operation  is  legally  prescribed  for  their  infant  children, 
and  not  for  themselves,  only  makes  the  case  more  delicate.  For  to  the 
personal  honour  which  would  resist  any  legal  intrusion  on  one^s  own 
bodily  organism  there  is  here  added  parental  responsibility  and  ten- 
derness. So  far  as  I  remember,  compulsory  vaccination  is,  with  th^ 
single  exception  of  the  Mosaic  rite,  the  only  case  of  a  surgical  opera- 
tion enforced  by  law  among  people  claiming  to  be  civilized.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  say  that  this  is  conclusive  against  it.  But  I  do  contend 
that  its  very  exceptional  character  requires  extraordinar}^  justification. 
Therefore,  I  regard  the  above  conditions  as  not  a  bit  too  rigorous. 

The  solitary  peculiarity  of  the  case  might  w^ell  excuse  nie  from 
attempting  to  illustrate  the  justice  of  those  conditions  by  parallel 
instances.  But  I  will  not  shirk  any  reasonable  test.  The  nearest 
case  is  that  of  the  late  Contagious  Diseases  Acts^  which  forced  medical 
examination  and  treatment  on  certain  persona.     Here  there  waa; 
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to  be  great.  It  derives  importance  also  from  the  autlioritieB  whom  ht 
quotes;  authorities  who,  though  in  favour  of  vaccination*  mafco 
admissions  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  assumptions  on  which  legifiift» 
tion  was  founded.  It  used  to  be  assumed  that  the  effect  of  vaocbuir 
tion  was  certain,  and  its  dangers  infinitesimal.  Dr.  Creighton  gives 
formidable  facts  to  shake  the  former  assumption,  and  some  terrible 
figures  which  altogether  overthrow  the  latter.  What  must  be  the 
effect  on  the  tens  of  thousands  of  parents  who  are  abeady  alarmed 
about  the  risks  of  vaccination  ?  It  used  to  be  assumed  that  small- 
pox has  advanced  or  retreated  precisely  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  extt^n* 
sion  of  vaccination.  Dr.  Wallace  had  already  exposed  the  falsehood 
of  this,  and  Dr.  McVail  has  not  succeeded  in  refuting  him.  But 
Dr.  Creighton  shows  that  the  disease  has  behaved  precisely  like  other 
foreign  pestilences,  advancing  by  leaps  and  lx>ttnds  wherever  congested 
populations  lived  in  filth,  exhausting  itself  by  its  own  virulence,  and 
gradually  yielding  to  changed  conditions.  Amongst  those  conditioil& 
the  pi*e valence  of  vaccination  is  shown  to  count  for  little  or  nothing. 
The  disease,  we  ai'e  told^  first  assumed  alarming  pro]X>rtions  in  ^Westem 
Europe  during  the  sixteenth  century  ;  but  it  delayed  any  serious  iiiT*- 
sion  of  England  till  the  seventeenth,  when  it  wrought  great  raTagea* 
There  was  a  remission  of  its  virulence  in  the  eighteenth  century  imtjl 
the  latter  half,  when  the  practice  of  inoculation,  for  a  time  as  firmlj 
believed  in  as  vaccination  in  the  present  century^  revived  its  poirer. 
During  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  marked 
remission  of  its  hi  tensity.  This  is  sometimes  hastily  attributed  to  in- 
cipient raccination.  Dr*  Creighton,  however,  thinks  that  it  is  mcNie 
reasonably  accounted  for  by  the  abandonment  of  inoculation.  And^ 
indeed,  when  we  reflect  that  even  in  Sheffield,  where  full3''  95  per 
cent,  of  tlie  population  are  vaccinated,  the  recent  terrible  plague  of 
small'pox  is  des]ierately  explained  by  the  failure  of  the  vaccination 
officers  to  reach  the  residual  5  per  cent*,  it  do^'S  seem  very  arbitraiy  i 
to  suppose  that  small-pox  was  arrested  at  the  beginning  of  the  centray  fl 
by  the  vaccination  of  only  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent.  ^ 

Coming  down  to  the  period  of  compulsory  vaccination,  JJr» 
Creighton  puts  before  us  some  tables  of  figures  compiled  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Registrar-Generah  The  third  of  these  tabltis 
gives  the  total  deaths  from  small-pox  each  year  from  1847  to  1884. 
Thus  we  are  able  to  note  the  mortality  before  1853,  when  the  first 
compulsory  law  was  passed,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  succeeding 
years.  Now,  surely  if  compulsion  has  thu  value  attributed^  it  must 
prove  its  worth  by  diminishing  the  number  of  deaths  i'voia  ihim 
disease,  and  also  the  severity  of  periodical  epidemics.  The  law  wfls 
reinforced  in  1867,  with  restdts  of  much  suilering  to  many  conscientioiHi 
parents,  as  I  shall  presently  show.  Here,  again,  if  compulsion  is  worth 
its  cost — its  moral  cost,  I  mean — we  ought  to  see  a  very  markttt) 
diminutioa   <»£>   ikfttha  foUawiiig    itB    eoaoUiiaiit  ^ul    ajiior^s 
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Suzely  it  is  not  any  slight  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  deaths  to  an  in- 
creasing population  that  should  satisfy  us.  For,  in  the  first  place,  no 
one  denies  that  sanitary  reforms  affect  the  disease  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  an  overwhelming  justificatiou  for  in- 
terference with  parental  responsibility  in  such  a  matter.  I  put  in 
ihis  caveat  because  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  wrangle  over  the 
fractional  diflferences  between  one  manipulator  of  figures  and  another. 
We  have  a  right  to  require  proof  of  some  gain  commensurate  with  the 
moral  disturbance  and  mental  suffering  caused — as  I  shall  afterwards 
show — ^by  compulsion.  Now,  if  Dr.  Creighton  is  right,  and  of  that 
any  one  may  judge  by  comparing  his  figures  with  the  official  reports 
from  which  he  gathers  them,  we  are  very  far  indeed  from  having  any 
such  overwhelming  justification  as  we  require.     I  put  before  readers 

J^ecUha/rain  Small-pox  in  England  and  Wal6a/r<m^  1847  to  1884. 
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the  death  statistics  given  in  the  "  Eucyclopa)dia."  I  confidently  ask 
my  candid  reader  whether  these  figures  look  as  if  any  patent  method 
had  been  discovered  for  suppressing  the  disease.  True,  they  may  be 
said  to  compare  favourably  with  traditions  of  its  activity  previous  to 
this  century.  But  even  this  cannot  be  alleged  of  the  terrible  visita- 
tion in  1871-2.  And  this  occurred  within  four  years  of  the  severe 
law  of  1867,  which  was  intended  to  secure  a  thoroughly  vaccinated 
nation.  When  to  this  we  add  that  the  last  thirty  years  have  seen  a 
xnarvellous  progress  in  sanitation,  it  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged 
that  there  is  no  diminution  which  is  not  more  than  explained  by  other 
causes  than  vaccination.  The  recent  epidemic  in  Sheffield  and  else- 
wheie,  if  the  figures  were  added,  would  make  the  case  still  stronger. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  at  some  length  the  comment  made  by 
Hr.  Creighton. 

'^'AflttF  every  epidemic  outburst  the  disease  declines  and  sometimes  looks  aS 
if  it  w«re  about  to  die  out  altogether.  The  alaiin  attending  each  severe 
wgiimoio  has  induced  the  legislature  to  make  the  vaccination  law  moi*e 
gferingenti  and  vaccinators  to  insert  more  of  the  virus,  so  that  the  periodic 
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subsidence  has  corresponded  to,  ami  has  seemed  to  lieowiny  to,*  tlie  better  en- 
forcement of  the  practice;  hut  there  have  always  been  alteraatiug  periods  of 
quiescence  aiifl  exaggeration  irrespective  of  any  inxjphylactic;  nioi*tj<>verjSixiall- 

pox  being  a  foreign  contagions   disease,   lurking  in   congenial    1> *      it 

would  \ye  quite  according  to  precedent  that  it  should  one  day  cefise  5  ly 

in  a  community  whei'e  sanitary  progi'ejvs  had  advanced  so  far  as  tu  i;*k:i-  nie 
ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  j>estilence.  Such  absolute  cessation  would 
have  no  more  necessary  connection  with  almost  universal  vaccination  than 
the  alternating  quiescence  and  recrudescence  of  epidemics  have  been  con- 
nected with  each  new  Act  of  Parliament.  The  epidemic  of  1871—2  was  one 
of  the  worst  111  the  whole  history  of  European  small-pnx,  and  it  may  be  that 
it  was  one  of  the  last  fhckers  of  a  slowly  expiring  flame.  The  universal 
practice  of  cow-poxing,  however,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  this  con* 
tagious  skin  diseaj^,  imported  from  the  tropics,  is  a  thing  that  Ettro{>e  niosi 
reckon  with  for  an  indefinite  time.  On  the  other  hand,the  teaching  of  epidemio- 
logy is  that  a  foreign  pastilence  never  stays  unless  it  finds  quart^i-s  suited 
to  its  existence,  and  that  it  may  even  ttike  its  departure  capriciously,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Plague ^  after  it  has  had  a  certain  career,  or  on  l>eing  diKplaoed 
by  some  congener  such  as  typhus," 

If,  then,  one  of  the  main  grounds  for  legislation  was  a  belief  that 
compiilaory  vaccination  would  largely  diminish  the  death-rate  from 
small-pox,  and  would  lessen  the  violence  of  occasional  epidemics,  we 
find  that,  in  the  judgment  of  a  high  medical  authority,  resting  on 
undeniable  facts,  that  ground  of  legislation  was  entirely  fallacious. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  is  an  isolated  judgment.  The  fig-ures 
speak  for  themselves,  and  every  one  must  have  had  opportunities  of 
noting  the  marked  difference  of  tone  taken  in  late  years  by  many 
young  and  rising  physicians  in  speaking  of  this  subject.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  if  there  had  been  as  much  hesitancy  amongst 
medical  men  thirty-five  years  ago,  no  compnlsor}^  law  could  ever  have 
been  passed.  But  is  not  that  a  reason  for  repeal  ?  It  does  seem 
rather  hard  that  a  conscientious  parent  should  have  his  goods  distrained, 
or  be  sent  to  prison,  only  because  he  prefers  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Creigliton 
or  Dr.  CoUios  to  that  of  Sir  Lyon  PJayfair. 

It  is  often  said  that,  though  vaccination  has  not  fulfilled  expecta- 
tion in  preventing  epidemics,  yet  it  has  certainly  lessened  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  cases  of  disease.  My  point  of  view  does  not 
require  mo  to  discuss  this  at  any  length.  Because,  even  if  it  were 
tme,  it  would  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  interfering  with  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  parents.  Medical  authorities  are,  I  suppose, 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  mucli  disease  and  many  deaths  are 
caused  by  the  stupid  folly  of  parents  in  shutting  and  muffling  bedroom 
windows  at  night.  But  no  one  supposes  that  this  would  justify  us  in 
sending  policemen  round  to  see  that  bedroom  windows  are  kept  open. 
The  |>ernicious  habit  of  giving  babies  a  bite  or  sup  of  everything  that 
parents  consider  dainties  undoubtedly  causes  many  deaths.  But  so 
far  are  we  from  making  such  a  practice  penal,  that  even  poisoning- 

*  These  italicji  are,  of  course,  not  Dr,  Creighton's,  but  mine.  The  black  figures, 
however,  in  the  preceding  t&ble.  marking  recurrent  epidemics r  repreeent  the  Doctoi's 
italjcs. 
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^J^escapf  8  punisliTnent.  The  dnmken  mother  may  do  that  Trith 
impuiiity ;  but  her  careful  and  respectable  neighbour,  who  refuses  to 
bftTe^a  child  vaccinated,  is  fined,  or  legally  plundered,  or  even 
hnprisonei  Undoubtedly,  however,  the  case  becomeB  worse  if  Dr* 
Creighton  is  right.  For  he  throws  grave  doubt  on  the  alleged 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  cases  of  disease. 

In  the  first  place  he  maintains,  in  common,  I  Ijelieve,  with  the 
most  authoritative  medical  statisticians,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in 
times  before  vaccination  was  18'8  per  cent  of  the  victims  attacked. 
He  tien  shows  that  in  1870  Englisih  and  American  hospitals  lost  18*5 
-per  cent  of  their  cases — a  merely  fractional  diminution,  which  is 
much  less  than  might  have  been  expected  from  modern  improvements 
in  medicine  and  nnrsing.  But,  it  will  be  said,  this  lumps  together 
the  vaccinated  and  the  unvaccinated.  Yes,  of  course  it  does.  If 
vaccination  has  lessened  the  proportion  of  deaths  amongst  the  vac- 
cinated, who  are  a  large  majority  of  the  populations  concerned,  it 
must  have  lessened  the  proportion  oyer  the  whole,  or  eke  the  mor- 
tality in  the  small  minority  must  have  enormously  increased.  But 
the  latter  alternative  is  absurd.  For  no  one  pretends  that  the  un- 
vaccinated  are  any  worse  off  now  than  they  were  before  Jenner's  time. 
The  custom  is,  however,  to  insist  on  a  veiy  fallacious  test,  by  marking 
off  the  deaths  as  those  of  the  vaccinated  on  the  one  hand  and  tbe 
unvaccinated  on  the  other.  I  call  it  fallacious,  simply  because  tbe 
two  categories  never  make  up  the  total  number  of  deaths*  There  is 
always^  at  least  in  England,  a  third  category  of  the  '*  unknown,"  or 
*•  not  stated  ;  *'  and  this  third  category  is  so  numerous  that  it  domi- 
nates the  issue.  For  example,  the  total  deaths  in  1884,  the  case 
quoted  by  Dr.  Creighton,  yvere  2234  ;  and  of  thest^  the  vaccinated 
are  given  as  only  4i>3,  while  the  unvaccinated  are  505.  But  4D3*f 
695=1088.  Where  are  the  remaining  1146?  They  are  in  the 
column  of  the  '*  not  stated/'  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  figures  there 
are  no  materials  for  any  inference  whatever.  And  unfortunately  the 
case  is  common.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  595  unvaccinated 
cases  include  1 1 8  infants  under  one  year.  But,  says  Dr.  Creighton, 
*'  the  official  figures  for  Bavaria  in  1871  are  more  precise :  among  the 
29,429  cases  of  small-pox  in  vaccinated  persons  there  were  3994 
deatlis,  while  among  1313  unvaccinated  there  were  700  deaths/'  The 
latter  proportion  is  no  doubt  very  terrible.  But,  then,  of  the  790 
no  less  than  743  were  infants  in  their  first  year.  The  presumption 
certainly  is  that  they  were  too  young  or  too  delicate  to  be  vaccinated. 
And  in  either  case  no  inference  can  safely  be  drawn  from  the  in- 
capacitj  of  so  tender  an  age  to  resist  small*pox.* 


•If  we  miiT  aoppGse  that  nearly  all  the  infanta  attacked  SBOcumbcd — and  the  figures 
oertainl  ^  ^     :'         ►rtalily  among  the  remaining  nnvaccinated  cases»  ovpr  one 

year,  w  >  ^^-ht,  viz.,  57  out  of  about  570,  or  onJy  10  per  cent.    Wliile  on 

thiasulij  . :  ..  ..,.    .... ,  o'^njf  the  **  unvnccinatefr*  category,  I  may  mentiun  a 

singular  experience  ot  Two  of  my  children,  twins,  had  for  more  than  a 
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Tha  adriod  to  supplement  by  rtPTaccinfitioa  the  eoftf*^ft«*^TIy 
appQUiluig  reenlte  of  infemt  vaceination  Bcarct*ly  coim^  wi 
of  mj  present  criiiciflm*  Dr.  Cmlghtou  gi¥<!8  aonii*  shaking 
flhow  the  inefftH^ireiiees  o£  this  supplemental  rpmedy^  but  I  need 
maition  them.  I  hare  not  the  slight^^^t  objection  to  allow  all 
like  it  to  have  thf*msrlFr3  rPTflCciimti*d  annually,  or  eveti 
I  only  proteat  against  their  forcing  on  recalcitrant  parenla  an  opei 
which  this  very  pmctioe  of  revaccination  presumes  to  be  fiitile,  Tkr 
only  justification  for  coercing  parents  would  be  that  a  rigoraus  oott* 
pulsion  in  the  cast-  of  infants  would  effectually  protect  tlu*  conuEumi^. 
The  admiseion  thafc  revaccination  is  necessary  at  twelve  or  foartixs 
knocks  the  bottom  out  of  that  argument.  According  to  the  mm 
theory,  a  boy  or  girl  not  rt  vaccinated  at  fourteen  years  may  bai 
dangerous  to  the  community  as  an  unvaocinated  bab)*  a4 
months.  But  the  law,  with  fatuous  inconsistency,  int^srferea  wilh  Ifcr 
parental  conscience  at  the  child  s  earlier  age,  when  both  the*  weakom 
and  wonder  of  babyhood  appeal  most  tenderly  to  the  heart  ;  while  il 
the  period  of  adolescence,  when  a  sturdy  boy  or  girl  might  Wtter  bcir 
the  risk,  the  law  leaves  parental  judgment  free.  A  fcw  doctora,  m 
little  acquainted  with  the  constitutions  of  Englishmen  as  with  thr 
Constitution  of  England,  it*tort  that  the  true  remedy  is  to  tuake  re- 
vaccination  compulsory  also.  But  the  suggestion  needs  only  tve 
words  of  comment— tiy  it ! 

I  think  I  have  now  auJEciently  tested  the  expediency  of  cotupEilaocy  I 
vaccination  by  the  first  of  the  conditions  above  laid  doivu  for  Iktf 
enactment  of  a  penal  law  by  medical  authority.  Whatever  mav  havt 
been  tht*  case  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  fgntw^ 
the  existence  of  ''  conspicuous  differences  of  authoritative  opinioa  m 
to  the  grounds  of  the  enactment  and  its  practical  effect,"  Whalterer  elii 
may  happen  when  doctors  disagree,  certainly  penal  laws   enactcrd  oe 

the  assumption  of  their  practical  unanimity  will  have  tob*^  ^^^^ 

A  special  subject  of  conspicuous  difference  is  that  of  the  da;  o* 

tingent  on  vaccination.      But  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  treat  fhtf 
at  another  point  of  my  argument,  when  I  come  to  deal  with  parenUt 
respom^ibilities  and  rights.      I  pass  on  now  to  the  second   of   th^^  con* 
ditions  1  have  assumed  as  necessary  to  justify  the  penal  enfoix 
of  a  sm^gical  operation. 

•'  It  ought  to  be  clearly  proved,  to  the  satisfaction,  not  tnenfly  of 
experts,  biif.  of  ordinary  common*sense,  that  a  serious  publie  uiil  GW 
be  averted  in  the  way  suggested,  nnd  ia  no  other*' 

year  bo  precarious  a  hold  en  life  tliat  they  were  mediciilly  pn>nomicct!  t  nfit  ii>  lw»  nuv 

cinated.     If  they  had  died  theii  of  the  (lis*»»se,  they  wnuld  liavt*  heli  :ti« 

fltatii^ics  of  **  nTtvsiorinfttrd  *'  victims.     However,   the  tifTur   f*nm*^  t^ 

thoiii^'ht  RiroTi ^  JofncoufdiT  the  ni^k  of  i 

result*     For  t !  fknn  hrokr  out  irith  an  ei 

dtflortd  ^  ^  ■"  '.  *^  ii,fs  I  adi; 

»nd  licjti  ,  1  hnve  !i 

fiixtcen,  ,  .  onliiunt  . 

*-tt  will  be  ndisittefi  tbot  i  have  some  excuse  for  nttcnintSB  cm  tii 
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I  confine  myself  to  the  words  in  italics,  because  the  conditions 
necessarily  overlap  to  some  extent,  and  I  have  already  shown  that,  so 
far  from  ordinary  common-sense  being  perfectly  satisfied,  not  even 
experts  are  agreed.  But  if  experience  shows  that  there  is  an  alter- 
native method  of  averting  the  evil,  the  case  against  the  penal  law  is 
much  strengthened.  Now,  I  claim  that  the  experience  of  the  town 
of  Leicester  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  received 
from  the  Government  or  the  public.  And  in  urging  this  claim  I  will 
put  my  argument  into  the  form  of  a  narrative,  which  any  one  may 
verify  by  communication  with  the  mimicipal  authorities. 

In  1872  Leicester  was  invaded  by  the  epidemic  of  small-pox  which 
had  swept  the  country  during  the  preceding  year,  and  was  then 
beginning  to  subside.  The  town  was  at  that  time  as  well  vaccinated 
as  any  district  in  England.  Out  of  the  whole  4446  children  born  in 
1871,  only  fifteen  were  reported  as  unvaccinated  and  unaccounted  for 
mider  the  usual  headings  of  dead,  unsusceptible,  postponed  or  removed. 
In  all  of  these  fifteen  cases  the  parents  were  summoned.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  said  that  at  this  date  Leicester  was  neglectful  of  vaccination. 
Neither  had  the  town  previously  shown  any  marked  antipathy  to  the  law. 
The  figures  were  undoubtedly  higher  in  1871  and  1872  than  in  previouB 
years,  because  of  the  scare  occasioned  by  the  epidemic.  But  that  was 
the  case  all  over  the  country  ;  and  in  no  respect,  down  to  that  time, 
could  the  position  of  Leicester  be  regarded  as  exceptional.  The  eflBsct 
in  the  former  year  appeared  satisfactory.  For,  while  the  total  number 
of  deaths  from  small-pox  recorded  by  the  Eegistrar-General  in  that 
year  reached  the  terrible  figure  of  23,126,  the  loss  that  fell  to  Leicester 
was  only  12.  The  population  at  that  time  was  over  100,000  ;*  so  that 
the  inhabitants  were  able  to  congratulate  themselves  on  what  appeared 
to  be  a  happy  escape. 

But  the  following  year  had  a  much  darker  record.  In  1872  the  vaccina- 
tion stiLtistics  were,  if  possible,  even  more  satisfactory  from  the  orthodox 
peint  of  view  than  in  1871.  But  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox 
suddenly  rose  to  346.  There  is  so  much  ignorance  and  misrepresen- 
tation as  to  the  experience  of  Leicester,  that,  at  the  cost  of  reiteration, 
I  must  request  readers  to  observe  that  this  terrible  visitation  came 
upon  a  thoroughly  well-vaccinated  town.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
Lsicester  people  have,  in  their  action  on  this  question,  presumed  upon 
an  accidental  immunity.  On  the  contrary,  their  revolt  against  com- 
pulsion is  clearly  traceable  to  their  experience  of  the  insuflSciency 
of  this  boasted  prophylactic  in  the  terrible  pestilence  of  1872. 

During  the  distress  and  panic  that  immediately  followed  there  was 
fifcde  likelihood  of  calm  reflection ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1873, 
tkft  nmnber  of  vaccinations  reached  even  a  slightly  higher  figure  than 
ia  tiw  two  previous  years.  But  from  that  time  they  began  steadily 
tut  dedliiie,  until,  in  the  year  1887,  the  latest  for  which  it  is  possible 

*  It  is  now  not  far  from  145,000. 
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yet  to  get  the  figures,  there  wero  only  822  vaccinations  to  4693  r^is* 
tered  births,  and  of  these  onl)'  164  were  done  by  public  vaccinators. 

As  to  the  results  of  this  peaceful  reb«^llion  I  will  sj^eak  pr.         ^  I 

am   concerned   now    with   its    orifjin  mid   pi*ogres8*     Th<*  -i>cix 

fatalities    in    1873   suddenly    dropped  to   two.     But  a  conaidcmblf 
number  of  Leicester  people  Mt  that  it  was  an  insult  to  their  comii 
^ense  to  tell  them   that   this  was  due  to  a  cause   present  in  a  |>r:i_ 
cally  equal  degn^o  during  the  pestilence,  and  also  before.      I   cannot 
guarantee    tlmt   thi-y    were    all   students   of   Mill's    **  Lc»g!c/'    but    I 
presume   their    natural  faculty  unconsciously  diviiied  the  dcKJtTme   of 
**  concomitant  variations/'     They  had  been  told  that  small-pox    rose 
and  fell  in  inyerso  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  vaccination.       1 
facts  staring  theiu  in  the  face  within  their  own  immediate  world  ti^:.. 
contmdicted  this   teaching.     Not  only  had   the   rite   been   practised 
before    and  during  the    pestilence  more    diligently   than   t*v<*r,    and 
obviously  in  vain,  but  within  the  narrower  circles  of  nt^ighbourliood 
and  friendship  they  observed  that  the  plague  mocked  at  the  n[iedical 
dogma.       The   destroying    angel    paid    no   heed    to    blood    sprinkled 
on  the    threshold,    but   entered   and  smote  and    slew    rt^gardless 
prophecy. 

Meanwhile  the  municipal  authorities  were  not  idle.  Roused  liv~ 
the  threats  of  pestilence  in  1871,  they  examined  rigorously  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  town.  They  entered  on  a  crusade  against  cess- 
pools, open  drains,  and  badly  constructed  sewers.  In  1870  tbey  biul 
issued  only  U'5  **  sanitar}'  orders;"  but  in  1871  they  issued  2241,  and 
their  able  officer  of  health,  Dr.  William  Johnston,  took  car©  that 
tJieae  orders  should  he  obeyed.  The  same  zeal  was  shown  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day.  In  one 
or  two  years  the  number  of  sanitary  orders  issued  was  over  9000,  with 
the  result  that  in  1887  Leicester  stood  fifth  among  large  towns  in  order 
of  health,  being  slightly  better  than  London,  and  very  much  better 
than  LiveqiooL  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Blackburn,  or  Preston,  The 
site  of  the  town,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  its  lower  parts,  offers 
special  ditiieulties  in  the  way  of  drainage.  But  the  coqK>ration  lias 
spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  in  overcoming  them  *  and  if  only  its 
special  plague  of  infantile  diarrhcea  could  be  cured,  on  which  subjc 
the  Government  obstinately  holds  back  a  report  promised  some  yes 
ago,  it  would  stand  much  better  in  the  roll  of  health  than  even  the 
very  respectable  position  it  holds  now. 

But  the  municipal  authorities  did  not  confine  themselves  to  &am« 
tary  orders.  In  the  teeth  of  some  strong  opposition  from  the  medi 
faculty,  they  obtained  power  to  compel  the  immediate  notification  of 
infectious  diseases.  It  is  to  this,  even  more  than  to  the  vigon^us 
sanitation  of  the  town,  that  its  long  immunity  from  epidemic  Bmall- 
pox  has  heen  due.  As  soon  as  a  case  of  the  disease  occum, 
Tn.-dical  officer  of  health  hears  of  it  at  once,  and  takes  measures 
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m^ly,*  The  house  is  isolated.  If  the  nciglilxjurhood  is  crowded  and 
poor  the  patient  is  removed  to  the  Fever  Hospital,  outside  the  borough. 
No  only  so,  but  every  inmate  of  the  house  is  put  into  quarantine. 
There  is  no  compulsory  bye-law  for  this,  but"  tact  and  liberality  usually 
overcome  all  difficulties.  The  premises  and  farniture  are  then  dis- 
infected by  approved  processes,  and  when  the  inmates  come  back 
they  find  their  home  in  a  much  better  state  than  when  they  left  it. 

It  has  been  alleged  in  depreciation  of  '*  the  Leicester  experiment,'^ 
that  in  such  cases  the  members  of  the  household  are  always  vacci- 
nated or  revaccinated  as  the  case  may  be.  That  is  not  accurate.  The 
real  fact  is  that  the  able  oflScer  of  health,  being  himself  a  believer 
in  the  value  of  the  operation,  naturally  persuades  as  many  as  he  can 
to  undergo  it.  In  what  proportion  of  cases  he  succeeds  I  do  not 
knowj  nor  do  I  care  ;  because  my  point  all  througli  is  not  that  vaccina- 
tion is  of  no  use,  though  I  am  rapidly  approaching  that  conclusion 
my  self  J  but  that  ww  pulsion  is  unjuBtified  by  experience.  I  am 
adducing  Leicester  as  a  place  where  a  better  alternative  has  been 
found.  The  fact  that  tJie  medical  officer  persuades,  as  he  is  perfectly 
justified  in  doing,  a  certain  number  of  anxious  and  infected  people  to 
h&  vaccinat-ed,  is  no  answer  to  the  patent  fact  that  there  is  no  com- 
pulsion in  Leicester,  and  that  the  small-pox  never  spreads. 

Again,  we  are  often  told  that  the  immunity  of  the  town  is  an 
anomaly  which  cannot  last,  and  that  when  infection  comes  the  people 
will  be  '*  decimated."  Well,  but  infection  has  come  again  and  again. 
During  nine  years  there  were  twenty-four  attempted  invasions  by  the 
disease  ;  but  in  every  one  of  them  the  infection  was  stamped  out.  In 
1887  infection  was  traced  to  the  almost  perfectly  vaccinated  town  of 
Sheffield,  That  place  was  swept  by  the  plague,  which  was  only 
exhausted  by  its  own  violence.  But  on  reaching  the  borders  of 
Leic4'ster  the  infection  was  isolated.  All  who  had  come  into  contact 
with  it  before  notification  went  into  quarantine  ;  and  not  another  soul 
caught  it,  I  append  some  remarks  in  the  latest  report  of  Dr,  Tomkius, 
whose  personal  prejudices,  if  he  has  any,  are  rather  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsoiy  vaccination : — 

'*  To  tho^e  who  have  carefully  watched  these  spor^idio  cases,  cropping  up  in 
various  part8  of  the  town,  nod  the  meaii.s  adopted  to  arrest  their  sju'ead,  it  is 
self-evident  tliat  prompt  notiti coition,  iinil  i^emoval  of  the  patients  and  infected 
persons  h\mi  the  ini<lii  of  the  community^  have  lu^n  oyr  mainstay  a^aiuat 
the  extension  of  this  most  infectious  disorder  ;  anil  no  small  credit  is  due  to 
the  iiisjiectors,  nnd  es^peciaUy  to  Inspector  BraleVi  for  liis  enerj^y  atid  apti- 
tiulo  in  fullosvin^  up  nnd  discovering  every  pei'son  known  to  hiivo  been 
exposed  to  the  infection  of  any  of  the  above  eases,  and  for  the  vigilant 
watch  kept  over  those  who  were  Ruspect*?dly  infected.  Had  any  such  effi- 
cient syateni  been  in  for«:e  at  Shelheld,  it  nued  not  have  been  to-day  sufiering 
from  a  widespread  epidemic,  which  has  got  beyond  all  control/* 

•  To  prevent  misunderstandlniLS  it  sbould  be  stated  tbat  the  present  ofBcer  of 
beiilih,  l>r.  Henry  Torakins»  is,  like  liis  predecessor,  an  advocate  of  TaGcinatioDf  but 
most  lajiiUj  carries  out  the  systetn  adopied  bj  local  opinion. 
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Aft^er  this,  I  would  ask,  is  tliere  any  wonder  that  resistaiice  "to 
compukioQ  has  become  the  rule  in  Leicester  ?  Going  hack  to  ^be 
year  1872,  the  people  found  that  a  disease  which  could  not  be  chs 
away  by  vaccination  appeared  to  retreat  before  sanitation,  and  to 
absolutely  mastered  by  isolation  and  quarantine,  Thay  the 
became  increasingly  susceptible  to  the  anxiety  caused  by  certam 
comitant  if  not  consequential  evils  that  they  observed  in  eome 
nated  children.  They  began  to  argue  that,  if  they  oonld  be  safe 
without  it.  the  risk  was  really  a  **  tempting  of  Providence.' 
abstentions  multiplied.  Then  came  prosecutions,  accompanied  bv 
the  usual  magist^^ria!  eloquence  about  *'  law  and  order.*'  In  the  threi* 
pears  ending  in  1886  there  were  2 GOO  pi-osecutions  ;  101  houses  wer« 
r«old  up  for  non-payment  of  fines  ;  and  twenty-six  parents  were  ix 
prisoned  with  all  the  indignities  usually  inflicted  on  common  crimif 
Rigour  and  vigour  was  the  order  of  the  day.  It  is  the  conmiixi 
mistake  of  martinets  to  suppose  that  the  same  force  which  will  roprr«B 
overt  vice  will  also  suppress  conscientious  determination.  But  "  force 
was  no  remedy  "  in  Leicester  any  more  than  in  Ireland.  Persecut 
made  heroes,  aud  heroes  made  converts.  At  length,  in  1886,  a 
of  guardians  was  elected,  who.  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven  a^iiist. 
eight,  refus^ed  to  institute  any  more  prosecutions.  And  thus  Leicester 
has  achieved  **  home  rule''  in  regard  \o  compulsory  vaccination. 
Whether  the  Local  Government  Board  couJd  force  the  guardians 
t-o  prosecute  I  do  not  know;  but  I  think  they  are  very  wise  not 
to  try. 

I  urge,  then,  that  the  enforcement  of  the  medical  decree  by  Act  ctf 
Parliament  does  not  comply  with  my  second  condition.  That  there  is 
a  great  evil  to  be  guarded  against  no  one  disputes.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  there  is  only  one  method  of  meeting  it,  The  example  of  Leioeater 
is  not  isolated.  If  I  were  as  familiar  with  Keigliley,  Dewsbury^  and 
other  non-vaccinating  towns  as  I  am  with  Leicester,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  theij'  experience  might  be  made  equally  striking.  This,  at  any 
rate,  is  notorious,  that  the  recent  epidemic  which  ravaged  Sheffield,  ht 
attacked  both  Bradford  and  Leeds,  did  not  touch  the  two  iowtx^  I  have 
named* 

The  third  condition  above  suggested,  as  necessar}'  to  justify  the 
penal  enforcement  of  a  surgical  operation,  is  such  a  preponderance  of 
assent  on  the  part  of  the  community  as  will  enable  the  law  to  operate 
witliout  any  considerable  imtation.  On  this  point  I  must  be  very 
brief.  The  violent  coercion  of  a  minority  by  a  majority*  though  some- 
times necessary,  is  occasionally  dangerous,  and  always  disagreeablf. 
The  question  whether  the  risk  and  the  friction  should  be  encountere<l 
will  generally  depend  on  two  elements  of  consideration  ;  the  pressure 
of  necessity,  and  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  opposition.  These  two 
factors  are  variable,  and  the  calculation  must  depend  upon  both.  Whon 
the  pressure  of  necessity  is  overwhelraing,  a  courageous  state-smau  will 
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not  nicely  calculate  the  extent  of  opposition.  Bnt  the  variation  is 
generally  reciprocal  and  inverse.  Necessity  varies  through  many 
degrees  of  pressure,  and  then  shades  off  into  probable  expediency.  In 
this  descending  scale  the  extent  and  nature  of  opposition  becomes  % 
more  and  more  important  factor.  Thus,  an  Italian  statesman  may  show 
not  only  courage  but  prudence  in  putting  down  brigandage  in  a  district, 
though  its  lawlessness  may  require  him  to  line  the  roads  with  sentry- 
boxes  and  miUtary  pickets.  And  an  English  statesman  may  show  not 
only  prudence  but  courage  in  suspending,  and  then  repealing,  the  Con- 
ti^ooB  Diseases  Acts,  although  the  opposition  may  be  flouted  as  only 
Beotional  and  fanatic. 

As  a  general  rule  it  will  be  foimd  that  in  proportion  as  a  law  is 
obviously  essential  to  the  common  safety,  opposition  to  it  dies  away, 
or  is  found  only  amongst  the  vicious  and  criminal.  So  in  proportion 
as  an  alleged  necessity  sinks  to  probable  or  possible  expediency, 
the  opposition,  always  excited  by  interference  with  personal 
freedom,  increases  both  in  extent  and  intensity,  until  the  law  ceases 
to  be  worth  its  moral  cost.  Compulsory  education  is  justified  by  an 
overwhelming  necessity,  and  facilitated  by  a  very  great  preponderance 
of  assent.  Yet  if  it  were  to  be  generally  enforced  with  anything  like 
the  cruel  rigour  shown  by  vaccination  fanatics  on  some  benches  of 
magistrates,  it  would  hardly  survive  another  Parliamentary  session. 
Now  I  urge  that  the  alleged  pressure  of  necessity  in  the  case  of  com- 
pulsory vaccination  cannot,  in  the  light  of  recent  admissions,  be  jDossibly 
put  lugher  than  probable  or  even  possible  expediency.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  opposition  to  it  has  grown  enormously,  and  its  nature  is  best 
described  as  conscientious  nonconformity.  In  the  nine  important  towns 
of  Leioefiter,  Dewsbury,  Keighley,  Oldham,  Falmouth,  Gloucester, 
Eastbourne,  Blackburn,  and  Chesterfield  the  law  is  a  dead  letter. 
Where  is  the  consistency  or  justice  of  allowing  prosecution  and  perse- 
cation  to  depend  on  a  chance  majority  in  a  body  elected  for  a  very 
different  purpose,  the  board  of  guardians  ? 

Finally,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  the  theory  of  vaccination 
baa  this  peculiarity,  that  the  more  firmly  it  is  established  the 
leas  justification  does  it  afford  for  the  plea  that  compulsion  is 
efisential  to  public  safety.  For  the  theory  is  that  vaccination 
protects  against  infection.  Very  well ;  if  that  is  so,  then  every 
man  hag  the  opportunity  of  protecting  himself  and  his  children 
•against  the  neglect  of  his  neighbours.  What  justification  has 
any  one  in  that  case  for  coercing  his  neighbours  to  adopt  his  theorj'  ? 
If  it  is  said  that  his  neighbour's  children  may  catch  the  disease  and 
-ihen  convey  it  to  a  well-vaccinated  house,  that  is  a  surrender  of  the 
•.(daim  that  vaccination  neutralizes  infection.  With  what  face,  then, 
IM  a  augority,  who  themselves  do  not  believe  that  vaccination  effect^ 
4vri^  fnotoots  them,  enforce  it  on  a  minority  who  insist  that  it  poisons 
4Mll(iUB?     Of  two  things  one:  Mther  vaccination  is  .an  effectual 
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protection  to  individuals  and  families,  in  which  case  the  racctuated 
are  not  endangered  by  the  unvaccinated ;  or  else  it  is  not  an  eflectiml 
pi^otection,  and  in  that  case  the  claim  that  it  is  a  national  neoeesity  ia 
absurd. 

The  last  two  conditions  of  medical  legislation  are  closely  associaied^ 
and  may  be  treated  together.  *'  No  reasonable  cause  of  offence  should 
be  given  to  the  individual  conscience."  Here  eveiything  turns  on  the 
int^i-pretation  of  the  word  *' reasonable."  I  shall  maintain  that  a  legal 
order  for  a  surgical  operation  on  the  body  of  a  child,  enfoixred  by 
penalties  on  an  objecting  parent,  is  a  reasonable  cause  of  such  ofiTeuioe^ 
It  may  be  said  that  the  State  assumes  the  responsibility,  and  thus 
relieves  the  conscience  of  the  parent.  Therefore,  I  add  my  fifth 
condition,  which  is,  that  *'  there  should  be  no  invasion  of  inalien* 
able  responsibilities.-  We  are  sometimes  told  that  to  talk  of  inalieu- 
able  rights  is  to  talk  nonsense.  Perhaps  so.  But  at  least  there  af€ 
inalienable  responsibilities,  in  this  sense — that  though  the  decision  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  fulfilling  them  may  be  delegated,  the  very  act  of 
delegation  is  a  supreme  exercise  of  that  responsibility,  which  thus 
remains  indefeasible,  A  -[XM^r  man  with  a  large  family  may  think 
that  he  best  serves  the  interest  of  a  supernumerary  infant  by  allowing  a 
benevolent  and  wealthy  lady  to  adopt  it  as  her  o^oi.  But  though  the 
natural  father  may  thus  delegate  parental  authority,  it  is  a  supreme 
exercise  of  responsibility  to  do  so.  And  if  he  carelessly  makes  his  child 
a  slave  or  a  toy  thereby,  his  conscience,  supposing  him  t-o  have  one^  is 
sure  to  reproach  him.  The  sense  of  falsehood  to  duty  will  follow  hini 
through  lite.     In  this  sense  his  responsibility  is  inalienable* 

It  will  be  best  to  anticipate  at  once  a  retort  that  is  sure  to  ocoor  10 
ingenious,  if  not  ingenuous,  readers,  who  foresee  the  application  of  tlw 
argument.  '^  What  about  the  '  Peculiar  People  ?  ' ''  they  will  ask,  *'  Da 
we  allow  that:  their  responsibility  for  their  children  is  inaliexiabld ? 
K,  through  obstinate  superstition,  they  refuse  to  get  doctors  aoi! 
medicine  for  their  dying  children,  do  we  not  drag  them  into  the 
police-court  ?  "  Yes,  if  the  childm/i  diej  we  do  ;  though  my  impres- 
sion is  that  the  proceedings  generally  end  in  a  theological  argiiment 
with  the  learned  magistrate,  followed  by  an  expostulation  and  o 
warning.  The  proceedings  ai*e  taken,  not  to  alienate  the  parent's 
responsibility,  but  to  punish  him  for  a  neglect  of  it,  which  neglect  is 
held  to  be  proved  criminal  by  the  death  following.  To  make  the 
vaccination  law  even  plausibly  analogous,  it  should  leave  parents  to 
their  own  course,  and  only  punish  them  if  their  unvaccinated  children 
take  small-pox.  Again,  we  may  be  pointed  to  compulsory  educatioHi 
and  asked  if  this  does  not  compel  the  parent  to  alienate  hia  respon^ 
sibility.  No  ;  it  does  not.  Conscience  plays  some  ver\'  odd  tricks ; 
but  it  never  yet  moved  a  man  to  say,  **  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  bring 
up  my  child  in  brutal  ignorance/'  Where  conscience  and  inalienable 
responsibility  come  in,  is  in  the  choice  of  the  mode  of  education  •  i 
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here  the  administration  of  the  law  is  very  tender.  No  one  is  ever 
ordered  by  a  police  magistrate  to  adopt  one  mode  of  education  rather 
than  another.  The  very  clergy  who  used  to  fulminate  against  the 
conscience  clause,  and  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  no  Board- 
schools  were  wanted  in  their  neighbourhoods,  now  eloquently  maintain 
the  poor  man's  right  to  **  a  choice  of  schools."  No  one — except  *'  Dis- 
senters and  Infidels  in  rural "  districts — ^is  now  compelled  to  send  his 
child,  even  under  the  protection  of  a  conscience  clause,  to  a  school 
whose  religion  he  disapproves.  No  parent  denies  the  duty ;  no 
pavent,  except  as  above,  is  persecuted  for  declining  an  obnoxious 
method  of  fulfilling  it.  So,  no  parent  denies  the  duty  of  protecting 
his  child  against  small-pox.  Then  do  not  persecute  any  one  because 
he  prefers  the  Leicester  method  to  Jenner's. 

I  wish  reasonable  and  benevolent  advocates  of  compulsion  would 
realize  more  than  they  do  how  much  scope  there  is,  not  only  for  a 
Bcmpulous,  but  for  an  enlightened,  conscience  in  this  matter.  If 
tangible  dangers  attend  two  courses  in  the  treatment  of  children, 
is  it  an  unreasonable  plea  that  the  parent  should  have  freedom 
to  decide  which  of  the  two  risks  he  will  encounter  ?  At  the 
Worship  Street  Police-court  the  other  day,  the  magistrate,  Mr. 
Bnshby,  decided  that  it  was  riot,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  very  fair  claim.  A  respectable  man,  Alfred  Samuel  Martin, 
of  Pollard  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  brought  up  on  December  9  for 
refusal  to  permit  the  vaccination  of  an  infant,  pleaded  '*  conscien- 
tious objection."  This  was  supported  by  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
three  previous  children  of  the  defendant  had  all  been  healthy  and 
strong  up  to  the  time  of  vaccination,  and  immediately  afterwards  had 
fallen  into  very,  bad  health,  with  "  bad  arms  "  and  eruptions.  Two  were 
dead,  and  the  third,  at  three  and  a  half  years,  was  still  weak  and 
ailing.  How  easy  it  is  to  cry,  Post  hoc,  rum  propter  hoc !  Yes, 
for  outsiders.  But  a  bereaved  father,  with  two  children  in  the  grave, 
and  a  third  on  the  verge  of  it,  naturally  desired  to  keep  the  fourth ; 
and  logic  was  no  comfort  to  him.  Yet,  in  his  way,  he  was  a  logician 
too.  Having  had  three  children  smitten  with  a  plague  immediately 
after  vaccination  at  three  months,  and  a  fourth  still  well  without  it  at 
fourteen  months,  he,  in  the  fashion  of  my  Leicester  friends,  blundered 
into  the  doctrine  of  Agreement  and  Difference  without  ever  having  read 
Hill's  "  Logic."  The  area  for  generalization  was,  no  doubt,  very  narrow. 
Bat  then  it  was  his  kingdom,  his  dearest  world,  his  home.  Under  these 
circmnstances  the  good  magistrate  thought  Mr.  Martin  might  be 
paidoned  for  not  collecting  ampler  materials,  and  dismissed  the  case 
against  him  on  the  ground  of  ''  reasonable  excuse."  The  guardians, 
no  less  conscientious  than  their  victim,  have  appealed,  and  it  remains 
Ibr  a  higher  court  to  say  whether,  in  such  circumstances,  a  father  may 
obey  hill  conscience  or  not.  But  some  observations  reported  as  falling 
TOL.  LT.  I 
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from  the  Bench  were  very  ominouB  of  the  progress  of  opinioxL  Mr* 
BtiJi^by  obseryed  that  ^'  he  had  read  a  volume  of  reports  and  fltiate- 

ments  against  vaccination,  put  before  hira  on  a  pre\ious  occasion,  and 
found  the  same  fall  of  points  of  the  highest  importance,  and  which 
might  well  be  pressed  on  tiioae  who  had  the  making  or  repeal  of  the  \amS  I 

The  area  of  Air*  Alfred  Martin  s  generalization  waa  certainly  vefj 
limited.  Let  ns  take  a  larger  one.  In  1880,  Mr*  Hopwood,  now 
Recorder  of  Liverpool,  obtained  a  return  showing  the  proportion  of 
deaths  during  the  first  year  of  life  to  every  million  births.  The  figarei 
were  given  for  1847j  six  years  before  tlie  first  compulsory  yaccinatioo 
Act,  and  for  1877,  when  the  more  rigorous  law  was  in  operation. 
This  return  has  since  been  continued  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Channing, 
*  so  as  to  give  similar  information  for  every  year  from  1879  to  1886, 
both  inclusive,  llie  total  mortality  is  given,  and  also  the  deaths  bom 
certain  speci:fied  causes— viz>,  B}^hilis,  scrofula,  tabes  mesenterica,  skhi 
dLseaseii,  erysipelas,  bronchitis,  diarrhoDa,  and  atrophy.  The  papers 
show  that  the  total  baby  mortal  if y  per  million  births  has  substantial^ 
dimimshed.  In  1847  it  was  164,425  to  every  million  births.  In  lS8d 
it  was  149,215.  This  decrease  also,  notwithstanding  some  flnctna-^ 
tions,  was  shown  by  intermediate  figures  to  be  on  the  whole  consta&l 
and  steady.  But  the  case  is  startlingly  different  with  the  •*  epeciiied 
causes."  These  had  killed,  in  1817,  55435  babies  under  a  year  old 
to  every  million  births.  But  in  1886  they  killed  84,029.  Now,  I  am 
not  going  to  suggest  that  this  singular  increase  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  any  one  source  of  mischief.  For  aught  I  know,  there  may  \yet 
several,  and  I  cannot  but  again  express  regret  that  a  report  of  thi» 
Local  Government  Board  upon  the  subject  has  been  delayed  beyond  all 
expectation.  But  1  desire  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  first  of  the 
above  *'  special  causes  ''  of  deatli.  In  1847  the  deaths  of  babies  *  fVom 
syphilis  were  472  per  million  births.  In  1886  those  deaths  had  risen 
to  1S83  per  miili&n  births.  In  some  previous  years  they  Imd  been 
higher  still ;  but  the  series  on  the  whole  shows  first  an  amazing  bound 
and  then  a  tendency  to  slow  steady  iuci'ease. 

There  has  been  much  medical  debate  as  to  whether  syphilis,  as 
usually  understood,  can  or  can  not  be  conveyed  by  vaccine  lymph.  Dr. 
Jonathan  Hutchinson,  a  perfectly  orthodox  and  unimpeachable  autho- 
rity, says  that  it  can,  and  that  it  may  happen  without  anything  what> 
ever  occurring  to  excite  the  vaccinators  suspicions.f  He  also  thinks 
it  '*  highly  probable  '*  that  the  evil  may  l>e  conveyed  through  lymph 
entirely  uncontaminated  with  blood.f  Now,  the  point  is  not  whether 
iM|ually  high  medical  authorities  differ  fmrn  Dr.  Hutchinson,  Th« 
point  is^  whether  an  anxious  parent,  with  the  above  facts  and  this 


•  AlwATK,  ho  it  remembered,  under  twelve  months.  Tliere  is  another  columo  of 
dtQths  nr^i  '  ''•■  ■  - —  which  is  almost  equallj'  ahurming.  IJut  fordmplloity  I  coniliM 
mj-ielf  t  ,n. 

t  "iiJ  iinical  Surgwrr."  ix  ill.  J  Qp.  c»V.  p.  130. 
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anthority  within  his  knowledge,  can  be  justly  treated  as  a  criminal 
because  he  will  not  vaccinate  his  child. 

But  Dr.  Creighton  puts  the  case  yet  more  strongly.  He  says  that 
**  vaccinal  syphilis  "  may  bo,  and  actually  is,  caused  by  "  the  infection 
of  cow-pox  in  and  by  itself."  *  He  insists  that  it  is  a  mistake  of 
Jenner's  to  call  cow-pox  "variolas  vaccinae,"  or  small-pox  of  the  cow.f 
I  wiU  give  his  general  conclusion  in  his  own  words : — 

"  The  real  aflGmity  of  cow-pox  is  not  to  the  small-pox,  but  to  the  great  pox. 
The  vaccinal  roseola  is  not  only  very  like  the  syphilitic  roseola,  but  it  means 
the  same  sort  of  thing.  The  vaccinal  ulcer  of  every  day  practice  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  chancre ;  it  is  apt  to  be  an  indurated  sore  when  exca- 
vated under  the  scab ;  when  the  scab  does  not  adhere,  it  often  shows  an  un- 
mistakable tendency  to  phagedena Those  who  believe  that  such  after 

effects  are  the  exclusive  effects  of  venereal  pox  will  of  course  vehemently 
ocmtest  this  view  of  the  matter.  The  appeal  must  be  in  the  end  to  facts ; 
and  a  careful  and  unbiassed  survey  of  the  facts  has  convinced  me  that  cow- 
pox  sores  must  be  credited  with  a  power  of  producing  secondary  symptoms 
(I  say  nothing  of  tei*tiary),  not  because  they  have  the  contamination  of 
veneroal  pox  in  them,  but  because  their  nature  is  the  same  as,  or  parallel 
with  that  of,  the  venereal  pox  itself.  The  unmentionable  circumstances  of 
the  latter  are  not  the  only  occasion  of  sores  acquiring  inveteracy,  and  a  long 
train  of  effects,  perpetuated  and  intensified  by  reproduction  through  a  suc- 
cession of  cases.  The  natural  history  of  cow-pox,  which  I  have  said  enough 
of  in  earlier  chapters,  tells  the  same  story  under  circumstances  totally  dif- 
fmnt."  X 

If  this  conclusion  is  sound,  then  the  enormous  and  terrible  increase 
in  infant  deaths  attributed  to  syphilis  is  at  once  accounted  for.  But 
it  is  accounted  for  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  compulsory  vaccination 
impossible.  Of  course  Dr.  Creighton  was  right  in  saying  that  his  con- 
dnsions  would  be  vehemently  contested.  That  dispute  cannot  be  settled 
by  non-professional  critics.  But  what  we  say  is  that  while  this  vehement 
contest  is  going  on  conscientious  parents  ought  not  to  be  ruined  by 
fines,  or  sent  to  pick  oakum  as  felons,  because  they  prefer  one  set  of 
authorities  to  another.  In  hundreds  of  families  vaccination  '^  takes 
bad  ways."  '*  Chancres  "  and  '*  phagedenic  ulcers,"  and  other  high- 
Bomiding  horrors,  eat  up  the  body  of  a  child ;  finally,  death  relieves  it, 
and  then  perhaps  the  kind-hearted  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  "  institutes  an  inquiry."  There  was  an  inquiry  of  the  kind 
near  Leicester  the  other  day.  It  consisted  in  an  unexpected  call  on 
the  bereaved  and  frightened  mother  in  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  a  shower  of  questions,  many  of  which  neither  her  memory  nor  her 
powers  of  observation  enabled  her  to   answer.     One  of  the  visitors 

•  "Cow-pox  and  Vaccinnl  Syphilis,"  p.  154. 

f  Obierve,  that  if  be  is  right,  this  takes  vaccination  out  of  aU  analogy  witli  Fastear's 
inoeiilatioiis.  What  Pasteur  does  is  to  modify  and  weaken  the  germs  of  a  disease  by 
pBMlog  them  through  animal  organisms,  in  periods  longer  or  shorter.  The  modified 
gHms  are  then  said  to  fortify  the  inoculated  against  their  untamed  congeners.  That 
fliny  be  to.  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the  ridiculous  abuse  of  Pasteur,  too 
'^  Indvilged  in  by  anti-vaccination  people.  But  if  Creighton  is  right,  this  is  not 
vaooiDation  does,  because  cow-pox  has  no  connection  whatever  with  small-pox. 
I  sappose  no  one  would  dream  of  making  inoculation  for  hydrophobia 
X  ()p,  cU.  Fpp.  166-6. 
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beintr  an  official  champion  of  Jennerian  infallibility,  and  the  other  Iht 
vaccinator  himself,  we  need  Bcarcely  wait  for  the  report  to  know  whnfc 
the  conclusion  will  be.  But  anxious  and  perpl**xi*d  parents  are  c^Ilfid 
fools,  fanatics,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  if  they  are  not  perfe 
convinced  by  this  sort  of  **  inquiry.*' 

Nay,  they  are  happy  if  th^y  meet  with  no  worsts  penalty.  Our 
sufferer,  Charles  Washington  Nye,  was  imprisoned  several  times  for 
one  child.  He  was  handcuffed  when  arrested,  and  set  to  irork  with 
bleeding  hands  at  degrading  taskp.  But  having  lost  one  child,  as  he 
believed,  through  vaccination,  he  was  detemiined  rather  to  die  itt 
prison  than  lose  another.  A  man  named  Lawton,  of  Whittingtoa, 
Derbyshire,  was  prosecuted  thirteen  times  in  little  more  than  a  year. 
He  was  fined  till  he  could  pay  no  more ;  and  then  he  was  sent  to 
prison.  His  wife's  health  and  his  own  were  ruined  with  isrorry  mid 
anxiety.  His  bnsiness  was  destroyed.  He  lost  a  leg  throug^h 
which  he  traced  to  his  prison  life.  But  he  never  would  give  in, 
he  never  did.  A  highly  respected  citizen  of  Leicester,  Mr.  H,  Matta^ 
was  imprisoned,  cropped,  shaved,  clad  in  prison  garb,  and  fed  on 
burglars*  diet.  But  what  most  touclied  him  to  the  quick  was  clerictl 
insolence.  **  I  had  a  number  of  visitors  whUe  in  the  cell,**  he  wrote, 
''  amongst  whom  were  three  spiritual  advisers,  so-called.  On©  of 
them,  a  curate,  called  twice,  and  the  second  time,  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  had  the  audacious  impudence  to  say  that  my  chiklrer 
belonged  to  the  State.  I  aaked  him  why  the  State  did  not  keep  them 
He  answered  that  I  ought  to  keep  them,  and  that  I  was  a  etuptfi 
fellow.  Fine  oonjsolation  and  advice !  This  is  the  kind  of  treatmeoi 
I  received  after  serving  an  honest  apprenticeship  for  seven  vears* 
being  in  business  for  myself  twenty-one  years,  having  paid  all  rato 
and  taxes,  and  never  having  been  before  a  magistrate  oa  any  occasioii 
whatever  till  persecuted  by  this  tyrannical  law/*  Caaes  of  this  \^^ 
might  be  multiplied  many  times. 

Alas !  it  is  not  only  in  Ireland  that  the  law  sometimes  sets  itaetf 
against  what  is  best  in  a  man.  Conscience,  loyalty  to  kin,  and  pluck 
may  be  sometimes  mistaken  in  their  action ;  but  to  visit  them  with 
the  treatment  due  to  vice,  dishonesty,  and  brutality,  is  worse  thim 
a  mistake  in  policy — it  is  treason  against  humanity.  As  a  c^neiml 
rule,  law  phould  be  so  framed  that  it  is  never  likely  to  have  an  irre- 
concilable quarrel  with  the  impulses  of  mutual  loyalty  or  of  family 
affection.  But  this  bitter  and  fatal  conflict  is  inevitable  in  the  case 
of  compulaor}'  vaccination.  Even  if  all  medical  authoritiea  wer« 
unanimous  in  urging  it,  the  possibility  of  an  alternative  safeguard 
would  justify  us  in  hesitation.  But  now  that  eminent  physicians 
admit  the  dangers  and  minimize  the  advantages  of  the  operatiocu 
public  opinion  will  not  long  endure  a  system  of  medical  persecntion. 

J.  Allam^on  Picto3!. 
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THE  saying  of  Schiller,  "  By  what  he  omits  show  me  the  master  of 
style,"  is  not  only  a  canon  of  art :  it  is  the  clue  by  which  we 
may  interpret  a  large  part  of  life.  If  the  finished  picture,  rich  in 
every  resource  of  art,  does  not  delight  the  eye  as  the  hasty  sketch ;  if 
he  who  leaves  nothing  unsaid,  even  though  he  say  it  all  well  and 
wisely,  can  never  satisfy  the  reader  as  oue  who  takes  him  into  part- 
nership and  calls  upon  him  to  carry  out  hints  scattered  by  the  way  ; 
we  may  say  also  that  the  faculties  and  instincts  of  our  nature,  exer- 
cised on  these  fields  of  literature  and  of  art,  find  scope  in  a  larger  sphere. 
The  charm  which  is  felt  in  a  few  rapid  touches  from  the  hand  of  the 
master,  in  a  pregnant  half-sentence  from  a  great  poet,  is  present  in 
many  fragments  of  actual  life ;  it  mingles  with  the  emotions  roused 
by  early  death,  explaining  the  strange  mixture  of  compassion  and  envy 
with  which  we  regard  a  career  checked  in  its  brilliant  dawn,  and  recall 
those  piLeri  innuptceqice  puellce  Impositiqm  rogis  juvenes  ante  ora  par-- 
eninm^  whom  the  poet  seems  to  name  with  a  tender  smile.  It  makes 
itself  felt  even  through  the  disappointment,  when  years  have  mellowed 
it,  with  which  we  look  back  on  the  fallacious  aspirations  of  our  own 
youth.  We  were  to  do  so  much,  we  have  done  nothing — sad  thought ! 
yet  strangely  softened,  as  wo  look  back,  by  a  sense  of  the  deep  reality 
in  those  unrealized  dreams.  ''  Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those 
imheard  are  sweeter  ; "  the  fullest  achievement  cannot  either  represent 
or  obliterate  those  youthful  visions  which  remain  as  an  actual  part  of 
the  experience  of  life,  and  a  guide-post  to  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
whole. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  reading  the  letters  and 
fieoioriab  of  Archbishop  Trench,  and  lingering  over  the  glimpses  which 
tlie^mne  affords  of  a  cluster  of  men  (all  now  passed  away  except  the 
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Lanreste)  whose  common  interests  represent  a  state  of  mmd  just  at  that 
point  of  nearness  to  and  dist^ance  from  onr  own,  which  is  most  inviUng  tt> 
the  student  of  thought.   They  were  among  us  but  yesterday^ — so  at  leart 
it  seems  to  those  who  find  any  fragment  of  memory  revised  by  Ike* 
memorials — and  yet  a  new  world  has  come  upon  us  since  their  titzid, 
and  when  we  turn  back  to  these  records  of  their  youth,  we  feel  that 
we  have  reverted  to  another  epoch  of  thought.      The  group  breaks 
np,  or  at  least  is  lost  to  our  vision  as  a  group,  a  little  before  the  begin^ 
ning  of  the  present  reign.     Its  aspirations  were  those  of  ardent  yontli, 
in   the    midBt  of   political   hopes   that   took   shape  with  the    Frendi 
Kevolution  of  1830,  and  of  spiritual  yearnings  akin  to  a  movement  with 
which  no  person  mentioned  here  had  any  sympathy,  yet  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  we  feel  in  all  that  is  most  interesting  in  the  book 
— the  movement  centred  in  John  Henry  Newman.     It  was  a   time  of 
stirring  hope  and  awakening  thought.      The  long  repression    bom  of 
the  dread  of  revolutionary  violence  was  passing  away,  the  con&er^atire 
reaction  was  no  longer  a   cnishing   thing  ;  it  was  spiritualized  and 
isoftenedj  it  took  an  attitude  of  compromise.     The  forces  of  '48  weflv 
ab*eady  at  work,  but  they  were  ready  for  alliance  with  all   that  wia 
orderly  and  constitutional ;  reverence  for  the  past  was  everywhere  T&aAj 
to  unite  itself  with   hope   for  the    future,  and  tlie   spirit  of   defiancf* 
seemed  extinct.  The  volumes  which  present  ua  with  this  glimpse  of  the 
past,  lead  us  also  away  from  it ;  and  in  quitting  the  epoch  at  which 
Eiclmrd  Trench  was  one  of  a  brotherhood  and  passing  on  to   that  in 
which  he  became  an  important  indi\ndual,  we  leave  behind  us  what  to 
onr  mind  constitutes  their  special  attraction.      In  following  the  cxmrae 
of  an  important  and  active  life  we  necessarily  pass  through  a  variety 
of  atmospheres^  and  cannot  dwell  on  the  record  of  a  single  phase  cif 
thought.      Yet  one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  ask — Why  must  all   bio- 
graphy be  linear  ?    Why  cannot  a  memoir  choose  its  subject  at  his  meet 
characteristic  point,  and  branching  out  to  the  right  and  the  left,  give 
the  thought-Ufe  of  a  time,  rather  than  the  history  of  a  life  ?      It  is  a 
happy  accident  of  these  memorials  that  this  is  the  impression  left  on 
their  reader  s  mind   by  them  ;   and   it   is   this  which  we   would    hem 
transfer.     The  aged  Archbishop  shall,  for  us,   share  with  the  youth 
who  barely  reached  manhood*  yet  whose  name  is  known  to  all,  that 
morning  gleam  in  which  the  group  stands  before  us,      Richai*d  Trench 
had  many  claims  to  our  remembrance,  but  we  will  remember  him  hem 
only  as  one  of  the   Cambridge   Apostles   at    a   time   when   few   gur- 
viving  now  were  grown  men — as   the   frii^nd  of  Arthur   Uallani  aad 
John  Sterling,  and  of  others  who  shared  thuir  aspirations  and  hopei^ 
but  have  left  no  shadow  on  the  canvas  of  genius.      He  and  they  shall 
help  to  set  before  as  the  ideal  of  a  time  that»  near  as  it  is  to  ours,  yet 
from  oar  present  outlook  on  the  world  of  thought  seems  to  belong  to 
a  Taniahed  world. 
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The  name  by  which  they  are  known,  already  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  lately  published  biography  of  Frederick  Maurice,  would 
have  been  familiar  to  all  readers  if  a  slip  of  the  most  brilliant  pen 
which  has  ever  commemorated  any  one  of  the  Apostles  had  not 
substituted  for  it  the  less  individual  title  of  "  The  Union."  As  the 
very  point  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been  its  apparent  infelicity  (for 
the  Apostles,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  were  Apostles  of  nobody),  this  little 
blander  on  the  part  of  a  writer  with  so  fine  a  taste  for  irony  as 
Garlyle  is  somewhat  curious.  Perhaps  it  is  significant.  Carlyle, 
though  he  has  kept  the  name  of  one  of  the  Apostles  green,  had,  we 
think,  but  little  sympathy  with  their  spirit.  We  must  go  for  a  true 
representative  of  that  spirit  to  one  who  may,  in  some  respects,  be 
zegarded  as  his  antitype.  "  The  efiect  which  Maurice  has  produced 
at  Cambridge,"  writes  one  of  their  number,  Arthur  Hallam,  in  1830, 
**  by  the  single  creation  of  that  society  of  the  Apostles,  is  far  greater  than 
I  can  dare  to  calculate,  and  will  be  felt,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
in  the  age  that  is  upon  us."  He  whose  influence,  exaggerated  perhaps 
in  this  particular  instance,  was  foretold  with  the  sudden  clearness  of 
vision  belonging  to  one  beckoned  away  from  this  world,  was  regarded, 
during  a  considerable  portion  of  his  career,  as  a  heretic,  and  felt  the 
qpprobrium  with  somewhat  exaggerated  emphasis  long  after  it  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  most  of  his  neighbours,  exchanged  for  a  halo.  Any  one 
who  now  thinks  as  he  did,  if  such  a  one  is  to  be  found,  must  be 
■ought  in  the  ranks  of  the  ultra  orthodox.  The  change  measures  our 
distance  from  that  elder  world ;  most  persons  with  whom  it  is 
natural  to  compare  him  would  now  probably  shrink  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  orthodoxy  as  he  shrank  from  its  opposite.  It  seems  to  denote 
something  incompatible  with  that  openness  to  new  truth  which  our 
age  demands  as  its  ultimate  merit.  We  must  recross  the  chasm  thus 
opened  if  we  would  understand  him  or  any  of  his  spiritual  kindred. 
The  change  by  which  Doubt  has  been  translated  into  terms  of  know- 
ledge, and  elevated,  as  Agnosticism,  into  the  position  of  the  creed  of 
Science,  has  moved  us  far  away  from  the  Apostles.  We  measure  the 
distance  best  where  it  is  shortest.  When  one  of  their  number, 
remembering  another,  wrote — 

"  There  lies  more  faith  in  honest  doubt, 
Believe  me,  tlum  in  half  the  creeds  "* — 

he  looks  towards  the  new  spirit,  but  stands  back  from  it.  The  sense 
would  not,  any  more  than  the  rhythm,  bear  our  substitute  for  doubt. 
Agnosticism  is  doubt  emptied  of  Faith,  and  turning  its  face  towards 
Denial.  The  change  of  attitude  between  the  Sceptic  and  the  Agnostic 
marics  the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  last  half  of  our  century — 
from  an  age  which  accepted  the  Supernatural  as  part  of  its  mental 
«iiiioimdings,  to  one  which  is  absorbed  in  the  miracles  of  Science,  and 
looks  sskance  at  every  other  miracle. 
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Frederick  Manrice  embodied  these  aspirations  after  the  tmseen 
which  characterized  the  whole  group  and  the  time  in  wliich  it 
appeared  ;  but  he  may  be  taken  as  their  type,  because  he  was  not 
enclosed  within  their  limits.  We  see  in  all  these  men  £ome  yearning 
after  a  spiritual  atmosphere  which  was  the  air  he  breathed.  ''Sa 
long  as  institutions  can  be  maintained  to  tell  the  world  there  is  sonno* 
thing  invisible  and  permanent  of  which  it  can  take  no  accx>cmt»**  he 
writes  on  October  1,  1832,  *'  I  would  desire  to  be  among  the  xminber 
of  those  who  strive,  each  with  what  powers  are  given  him,  for  ilieir 
preservation."  Those  words  strike  the  key-note  of  this  phaae  of 
thought.  We  hear  it  again  and  again  in  the  deeper  utterancee  ol 
Tennyhson,  hear  it  the  more  eii'ectively  because  it  is  not  the  direct  aim 
of  the  poet  to  bring  it  home  to  ns.  It  gathers  up  all  that  is  of  most 
interest  in  that  short  life  of  John  Sterling,  less  made  known  to  us  by 
his  two  biographies,  than  pointed  at  as  something  which  men  ardently 
desired  to  make  known ;  it  is  felt  in  the  poems  of  Monckton  Milncfi, 
it  seems  to  us  suggested  in  most  of  the  letters  from  the  T 
meml^ers  of  the  group,    contnained   in  this   volujne.      Doiibi  r 

yearning  after  the  Invisible,  and  the  conviction  that  the  world  c 
take  no  account  of  it,  is  a  characteri.stic  of  many  minds  in    all 
But  it  is  not,  in  our  day,  the  conviction  of  any  group,  except   th 
which  have  no  other  bond  of  union. 

It  is  but  another  aspect  of  this  common  characteristic  of  the 
Apostles  to  mark  the  ixDetic  tastes  and  aspirations  of  which  we  may 
take  the  high-water  mark  in  the  Laureate  as  we  take  the  hi g^h* water 
mark  of  the  other  set  of  feelings  in  Frederick  Maurice,  Almoet  all 
of  them  have  left  something  that  we  must  recognize  as  poetiy.  Charles 
Tennyson,  we  see  here,  was  regarded  as  almost  an  equal  of  his  brother 
— Arthur  Hal  lam  wrote  one  sonnet  which  seems  to  us  to  show  that  ho 
might  have  taken  a  place  among  those  who  find  worfs  for  the  mosic 
of  Nature — Lord  Houghton's  verses  express  more  perfectly  than  any 
others  we  can  call  t^  mind  the  feelings  of  a  refined  social  life,  the 
thoughts,  fancies,  and  desires  of  cultivated  men  who  live  in  towns,  and 
who  have  leiaure  to  brood  over  their  own  feelings ;  while  Trench  takes 
the  same  place  among  men  whose  interest  is  in  religion.  Of  John 
Sterling  one  work  I'emains^ — ^his  '*  Stratlbrd/'  wJiich  seems  to  us  tii 
show  real  poetic  power,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  small  leiHure 
which  the  invasions  of  ill-health  left  to  him  was  occupied  with 
attempts  which  had  the  same  aim.  In  the  writings  of  all  these  men 
there  is  just  that  touch  of  vivifying  power  which  transforms  some 
fragment  of  experience,  some  picture  from  Nature,  some  thought  of 
the  inward  life,  fixim  a  passive  to  an  active  thing,  giving  it  coherence, 
unity,  distinctneea ;  bringing  home  to  the  apprehension  of  an  average 
niinJ  what  deeper  meaning  lies  hidden  in  some  circumstances  or  ospecta 
of  Nature,  or  revealing  some  phase  of  the  inward  life.     In  recounting 
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their  names,  we  pass  through  that  gradation  whereby  inspiration  shades 
off  into  aspiration  ;  we  learn  to  interpret  the  impulse  by  the  achieve- 
ment ;  we  see  in  the  depth  of  hue  at  the  centre  of  the  flower  the 
pure  colour  which  in  its  fainter  ntuince  we  might  hardly  distinguish. 
Could  we  say  as  much  of  any  group  of  our  day  with  which  it  would 
be  natural  to  compare  them  ?  As  little,  surely,  as  we  could  find 
among  them  a  Tennyson.  Our  time  has  turned  to  Science,  and  poetry 
seems  somehow  to  belong  to  the  past.  That  it  belongs  to  the  future 
also  we  firmly  believe ;  but  the  present  is  rich  in  other  directions — 
material  progress,  inventions,  "  knowledge  of  the  things  we  see/'  and 
the  Invisible  has  grown  dim,  like  the  stars  just  above  the  electric  light. 
The  double  relation  illustrated  by  the  lives  of  the  theologian  and 
the  poet  seems  gathered  up  in  a  relation  to  one  who  was  both  a 
poet  and  a  theologian.  The  Apostles,  we  have  said,  were  Apostles  of 
nobody.  We  feel  it  hardly  a  qualification  of  that  statement  to  add 
that  we  can  trace  in  several  of  them  the  influence  of  Coleridge.  It 
was  an  influence  which  no  earnest  young  man  in  the  first  thirty  years 
of  our  century  could  altogether  escape.  It  embodied  reverence  for 
the  past,  it  made  room  for  hopes  of  the  future.  In  the  clash  of  poli- 
tical animosity,  in  the  disappointment  of  enthusiasm,  in  the  weariness 
of  ancient  and  out-worn  formulas,  and  the  sense  of  their  necessity  as 
barriers  against  a  flood  of  fanaticism  not  less  devastating  because  it 
was  negative,  the  teacher  who  sought  to  reconcile  the  future  with  the 
past,  to  infuse  into  the  ideas  of  the  new  age  the  decisions  of  the  old, 
was  hailed  with  rapture.  While  doctrines  that  had  seemed  a  gospel 
were,  through  the  history  of  France,  indelibly  associated  with  rapine 
and  bloodshed,  Coleridge  distilled  into  minds  sickened  with  this  dis- 
appointment reviving  thoughts  borrowed  from  the  great  enemy  of 
France ;  he  taught  Wordsworth  unawares  to  weave  the  ideas  of  German 
philosophy  into  his  verse ;  he  brought  those  ideas  into  that  current 
of  intelligent  speculation  where  nascent  genius  joins  with  mature 
mediocrity,  and  constitutes  the  spirit  of  an  age.  From  one,  bom 
abont  the  same  time  as  most  of  the  Apostles — t.^.,  a  little  after  the 
b^;inning  of  the  century,  but  who  took  a  path  totally  divergent  from 
theirs,  we  find  a  recognition  of  the  place  of  Coleridge  in  thought 
which  seems  to  us  admirably  to  explain  his  influence.  John  Mill  says 
of  the  school  which  Coleridge  represents  for  Englishmen,  that  they 
did  exactly  what  he  blamed  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
for  not  doing — i.e.,  they  attempted  to  disentangle  the  kernel  from  the 
husk  of  truth.  *' No  one  can  calculate,"  he  says,  **  what  struggles 
which  the  cause  of  improvement  has  yet  to  undergo,  might  have  been 
■pared,  if  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  ceutury  had  done  any- 
thing like  justice  to  the  past."  Surely  it  is  no  small  tribute  to  any 
thinker  that  one  who  disagrees  with  his  fundamental  assumptions 
•hould  nige  that  this  was  a  lacune  which  he  tried  to  fill. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  through  Carlyle  s  Life  of  Sterling  that  Coleridge  s 
external  aspect  has  been  best  made  known  t<j  tbosa  who  never  saw 
him.  Whether  anything  more  wiis  made  known  it  may  be  doubted; 
it  appears  to  ns  that  if  John  Sterling  had  knowTi  that  such  an  accoimt 
of  his  teacher  was  to  be  written,  and  wished  to  confute  it  beforehand, 
he  could  not  have  done  better  than  write  some  of  the  letters  contained 
in  this  book.  However,  it  would  be  beside  the  purpose  of  our  endea- 
voirr  here  to  criticise  the  portrait,  and  if  we  embarked  on  such  a 
criticism  we  should  perhaps  be  led  into  the  perilous  avowal  tllat^|  in 
our  opinion,  the  biography  of  John  Sterling  should  not  have  beaa 
attempted  by  Thomas  Carlyle*  The  vivid  fascinating  personality,  a 
magnet  for  all  hearts  within  its  circuity  under  that  brilliant  light  of 
promise  which  it  is  impossible,  at  tiiiies,  not  to  mistake  for  the  glory 
of  achievement,  yet  softened  by  a  certain  mist  in  which  the  bri^htneet 
is  diffused  and  as  it  were  spiritualized^ — this  does  not  seem  to  us  a 
subject  for  the  pencil  which  has  made  it  familiar  to  the  world,  TVe 
doubt  whether  it  w*as  a  subject  for  any  great  artist.  For  our  own 
part,  at  all  events,  we  turn  from  the  richly  hung  oil  portrait,  secure 
in  its  position  in  the  gallery  of  literary  favourites,  to  the  timidi 
hesitating  water-colonr  sketch  left  us  in  Sterling's  earlier  biography 
by  a  hand  not  more  loving,  perhaps,  but  far  more  suited,  it  seems  to 
us,  to  record  a  life  in  which  the  chief  lesson  for  the  w^orld  is  the 
subordination  of  hterarj'  achievement,  as  an  actual  influence  on  the 
hearts  of  men,  to  that  immediate  influence  of  soul  on  soul  which 
emanated  from  John  Sterling.  Many  a  reader  of  these  jiages,  probably, 
will  recall  some  one  whose  presence  had  exactly  that  influence  wluch 
Wordsworth  described  as  the  mission  of  the  Poet, ''  to  add  sunshine  to 
daylight,'*  in  whose  neighbourhood  thought  seemed  clearer,  feeUn^ 
stronger,  the  whole  being  stimulated  and  vivified,  yet  who  has  left 
nothing  to  justify  this  impression  for  those  who  never  felt  it.  **  Tell 
us  what  he  said,'*  they  ask ;  and  they  are  answered  by  memoranda  as 
like  the  recollections  they  chronicle  as  dried  flowers  to  an  Alpine 
meadow*  If  in  answer  to  the  appeal  one  dowered  with  geniua 
endeavour  to  construct-  a  picture  from  these  recollections,  we  suspect, 
I  judging  from  the  biography  w  hich  has  made  John  Stirling's  name 
known  to  the  world,  that  the  result  will  differ  from  that  of  humbler 
reminiscents  mainly  in  the  magnitude  of  its  distortion.  We  feel  at 
all  events  that  we  have  been  attracted  towards  one  whose  eveDtlees 
life  was  associated  with  a  character  almost  magical  in  its  im]  '     - 

ness  more  by  such   fragmentary  records  as  we  find  in  these  \  ...^ 

than  by  the  biography  which  stands  beside  the  speeches  of  CromwelU 
the  battles  of  Frederick,  and  the  tragedy  of  the  French  Revel ur" 
The  touch  of  genius  seems  to  need  either  ih'Q  plastic  clay  of  j 
imagination,  or  the  solid  marble  of  historic  fact.     Where  it  is  called 
on  to  deal  with  the  shadowy  reminiscences  of  character  we  should 
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say  tliat  its  own  creative  impulse  becomes  a  danger,  and  raffles  the 
surface  on  which  the  reflections  should  fall. 

Our  objections  to  Carlyle  s  Life  of  Sterling  are  by  no  means  exhausted. 
The  biographer  seems  to  us  occasionally  liable  to  mistakes  arising  from 
a  more  vulgar  source.  When  he  narrates  his  hero's  wooing  he  has,  we 
believe,  substituted  fiction  for  history.  He  tells  us  that  Sterling,  moved 
by  tiie  sight  of  Miss  Barton's  tears  on  hearing  of  his  intention  to  join 
tiie  revolutionary  expedition  to  Spain,  in  which  his  cousin  afterwards 
perished,  suddenly  changed  bis  purpose,  and  turned  his  announcement 
into  a  declaration  of  love ;  and  we  are  further  informed  that  this 
statement  is  made  ''  on  authority."  But  we  do  not  learn  that  Mr. 
Garlyle  had  it  from  either  of  the  persons  principally  concerned,  and 
we  venture  to  doubt  either  of  them  having  imparted  the  information. 
Carlyle's  "  authority  "  is  not,  to  those  who  best  knew  Mrs.  Sterling, 
sufficiently  free  from  doubt  to  outweigh  their  impression  of  her 
character,  and  is  besides  inconsistent  with  the  account  of  the  same  cir- 
oumstances  given  correctly  by  the  earlier  biographer  and  older  friend. 
"  He  longed,"  Archdeacon  Hare  tells  us,  when  the  insurrection  in 
1880  (in  Spain)  broke  out,  "  that  Torrijos  should  take  the  lead  in  it, 
and  he  •  .  .  .  would  gladly  have  accompanied  his  friend  in  the  ill- 
fated  expedition,  which  terminated  in  his  execution  at  Malaga.  But 
Sterling's  health  unfitted  him  for  such  a  work,  his  presence  in  England 
was  needed  for  the  managing  of  the  correspondence,  so  that  Torrijos 
insisted  on  his  remaining  as  a  condition  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
the  enterprise."  Sterling  was  bound  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
Tonijos,  the  responsible  head  of  the  undertaking,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  could  best  further  it,  and  if  he  gave  up  his  intention  for 
bim,  he  did  not  give  it  up  for  any  one  else.  Carlyle's  account 
betrays  unmistakably  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted  dis- 
paraging stories  even  of  his  own  friends,  and  we  would  urge  this 
pairticular  specimen  of  it  as  a  softening  reflection  on  those  who  are 
obliged  to  remember  imputations  of  a  more  serious  character,  made 
against  people  for  whom  he  had  no  friendship.  It  cannot  justify 
those  imputations,  but  it  shows  that  he  was  curiously  ignorant  as  to 
what  gives  pain,  and  may  elsewhere  not  have  realized  the  scope  of 
his  own  words. 

Some  X)art  of  the  charm  of  these  fragmentary,  almost  boyish  letters 
from  John  Sterling,  perfumed  as  they  are  with  a  sort  of  light-hearted 
cameraderie,  may  lie  in  the  very  slightness  and  fragmentariness  which 
at  once  supplies  imagination  with  material  and  leaves  it  space  to  work. 
While  under  the  imperious  spell  of  a  definite  and  peculiar  style  and 
within  the  limitsof  a  complete  narrative,  the  reader  is  constantly  tempted 
to  ask,  Is  this  all  ?  He  is  never  tempted  to  this  question  by  such  letters 
as  those  in  which  John  Sterling  begs  Richard  Trench  to  recover  for  him 
•a  little  MS.  book  left  at  Cambridge,  which,  if  his  friend  effects,  he 
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shall  be  ranged  ''between  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Jacob  Behnien" — s 
good  indication  of  his  range  of  sympathies  if  the  distioguifihed  psif 
were  chosen  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  allitjeration,  **  ^^J 
let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  you  reach  London,"  he  concludes,  **^  and«  in 
the  meantime,  commend  me  to  the  brethren,  who  I  trust  are  waxing 
daily  in  religion  and  radicalism."  Whether  these  are  conned  on  ilio 
same  principle  as  Bentham  and  Behnien  we  know  not.  AboQt  the 
same  time  he  tells  us  that  his  first  work,  a  pamphlet  called  **  Jc 
Stemwall,"  justified  the  sagacity  of  the  wish,  *'  Oh  that  miixe  eneo 
had  written  a  book  ! "  and  falls  back  on  the  consolation  tliat  •■  all 
men  commit  not  only  crimes  but  blunders  at  some  time  or  other,* 
He  seems  to  have  been  very  little  daunted  by  this  failure,  for  in  his 
next  letter  we  find  that  he  has  consoled  himself,  under  a  curious  form 
of  tribulation,  by  an  excursion  into  a  different  kind  of  Utemtnre* 
•*  Just  do  consider  the  martydom  to  which  good  and  gre^  men  an» 
exposed !  I  was  going  to  be  stoned  at  Cambridge  for  bein^  an 
enemy  of  religion,  and  now  I  am  ground  to  powder  by  a  Mill  m 
London  for  excessive  piety— 

*' '  What  consoles  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 

The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  writ  a  melodmme 
In  two  long  a<:ts,  a  mohi  prodigious  ULsk, 
Whereat  shall  hiss  the  crilic  geese  of  Thiuno/  " 

Of  this  melodrama  we  know  as  little  as  of  the  persecution  (from  John 
Mill,  we  presume,  for  James  Mill  was  not  likely  to  take  the  trouble  to 
grind  a  youth  of  two-and-twenty  to  powder),  but  we  may  take  it 
as  a  proof  of  the  exuberance  of  youthful  activity  which  somehow  seems 
a  purt  of  the  charm  of  his  character.  About  the  same  time  (May  16, 
1828)  we  tind  him  much  excited  by  a  three  hours'  conversation  with 
Wordsworth  t  whose  freedom  from  *'  the  slightest  tendency  to  be 
wearied  or  disgusted  with  human  nature,  or  to  be  indifterent  towards 
the  common  little  objects,  occurrences,  and  people  around  him,** 
strikes  him  as  admirable,  and  more  than  could  be  expected  from  » 
great   poet.      '*  All  his  daily  fireside  companionable  sympathi'  .^g 

sensitive  and   good-humoured  as  ever.   .   .   *   .    His  talk  is  as  >  nt 

from  Coleridge's  as  can  be  ;  and  if  considered  separately  from  what 
we  know  of  the  man,  is  certainly  far  less  interesting,  Coleriilge's 
monologue  is,  perhaps,  better  even  than  his  writing.  For  it  la  as  mc^ 
found,  as  nobly  and  precisely  expressed  ;  while  it  exhibits  more  of 
the  union  of  poetry  and  philosophy  than  any  of  his  books^  either  in 
%^erse  or  prose,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  fresh  and  flowing,  and  a  little 
more  adapted  to  ordinary  comprehension  than  either  the  •  Priend  * 
or  the  *  Biographia/  not  because  it  deals  with  less  im|)ortant  subjecta, 
or  treats  them  If-ss  thoroughly,  but  because  it  alxjimds  rather  ziior0 
in  illustration,  di^ilays  more  variety  of  style,  is  helped  by  th©  njost 
expressive  voice  in  the  world,  by  the  most  speaking  face,  and  an  eyo 
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OT^n  of  benevolent  wisdom.     Coleridge  is  the  philosopher  in 

oonTenation  by  being  all  philosopher,  and  Wordsworth  by  not  affect- 

Di?  to  be  it  at  all.    The  conversation  of  the  latter  springs  from  and  is 

ciluuivd  by  the  immediate  circumstances ;  is  lull  of  observation  and 

Idodliness.  and  refers  directly  to  the  people  he  is  among.     Coleridge, 

rithout  mnch  attention  to  time  or  place,  pours  out  his  mind  in  reflec- 

ion,  and   it   is  only  marked   by  particular  circumstances  or  facts, 

iQHsinach   as  it  seems  to  have  habitually  absorbed  the  outward  world 

iuto  its  own  substance.      Coleridge  is,  I   think,  the  greater  man,  and 

ill  110  degree  the  less  amiable  ;  but  Wordsworth  is  better  adapted  to 

wdety,     I  shall  see  them  together  to-morrow  evening,  and   if  I   can 

nd  iiine,  I  shall  make  no  excuses  for  writing  to  you   again   on    the 

abject,  as  I  know  you  will  be  interested  by  obtaining  notices  of  such 

mintls,  even  through  so  imperfect  a  medium  as  my  observation/*  Alas  ! 

[t!  Ued  account  was  either  not  written  or  not  preserved.   Perhaps 

Mi  fJg  of  two  men  of  genius  justified  the  Spe^kttora  **too  many 

plnms  and  not  enough  suet."     Coleridge's  influence  is  also  commemo- 

in  the  record  of  the  impressions  derived  from  a  recent  visit 

•*  What  Coleridge    calls  the  manly   character,"  writes 

Sterling  in    1828,   "is  very  rare^  and  in  the  best  specimens  very 

imperfect,"     We  see  the  meaning  of  Coleridge's  name  being  brought 

in  here  in  the  next  sentence.      *'  Among  the  men  a  little  older  than 

ourselves  ....  who  of  course  are  the  strength  of  the  country,  the 

prevailing  tone  is  that  of  ridicule  and   incredulity,   not  merely   as 

regards   religion,  but   as  to   ideas   in   general,"     Do  not  the  words 

(tliough  strictly  applying  to  men  who  have  now  all  passed  away)  throw 

['  Hght  on  the   phenomenon   recently  noticed  (under  a  very 

t^  re  description,  to  our  mind)  as  the  disillusionment  of  France? 

^^»  further  description  is  worth  quoting.    **  The  Continental  philosophy 

^^  the  eighteenth  century  undervalued  Christianity  because  it  looked 

^  all  religions  with   equal  contempt.      The  Continental  philosophy 

^    the    nineteenth    undervalues   it    because    it    looks    at    all    with 

nect,  and  is   as  far  in  the  one   case   as  in  the  other  from 

riding  rightly   the  wants  of  the   individual   mind.     Cousin 

^*^l«e«  it  the  peculiar  glory  of  our  epoch  that  it  endeavours  to  com- 

K^Tiend  the  mind  of  all  other  ages.      And   I    fear  it  must  be  the 

^^iJency  of  his  philosophy,  while  it  examines  what  all  other  philoso- 

phies  were,  to  prevent  us  being  anything  ourselves.     We  must  do 

^<^Tf*  than  clearly  understand   in  what  way  th*3  various  religions  have 

'^Mved  such   great  problems  as  those  of  freewill  and  necessity,  for 

'^^^nce  ;  we  must  also  do  it  for  ourselves.     We  must  live  not  only 

^^f  the  past,  but   also  for  the   present.       And   herein  is   the  great 

^^rit  of  Coleridge  :  and  I   confess  for  myself  I  would  rather  be  a 

^'^Ueving  Jew  or  Pagan  than  a  man  who  sees  through  all  religions, 

°^t  looks  not  with  the  eye  of  any.     I  daresay  I  have  been  writing 
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nonsense,  but  I  have  a  meaning?;  if  I  knew  hovr  to  express  ti.*'  A 
man  of  two-and-twenty  who  could  thus  discriminato  thf>  tendency  of 
the  present  and  the  near  past,  might  Burely  have  given  us  som^ 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  history,  even  in  his  short  lifo^  if  it 
had  been  free  from  the  withering  influence  of  ill-health.  One  otlier 
thought  of  his  which  will  remind  every  reader  of  a  famoas  paaaagfi 
from  the  pen  of  Cardinal  Newman,  bears  bo  well  the  dangerous 
comparison  it  invitee,  that  wo  will  leave  it  as  the  last  word  from  John 
Sterling,  **  How  often  one  finds  in  life  that  an  idea  which  on<5  may 
have  met  in  youth  made  visible  in  words  but  also  veiled  in  them^  and 
which  in  this  shape  has  haimt-ed  one  with  a  dim  sense  of  sometliiiig 
divine  and  inscrutable,  becomes  at  the  call  of  conscience,  or  when  f«J 
events  and  beings  give  it  its  fit  body  ....  a  messenger  froni 
heaven,  and  the  familiar  friend  of  one's  after-days." 

If  the  friendship  of  genius  has  been  a  doubtful  blessing   to  tilt 
memory  of  John  Sterling,  the  aureole  with  which  it  has  encircled  \ht 
brow  of  another  of  the  Apostles  has  none  but  a  pure  and  hai'monizing 
radiance.      Not,  indeed,  that  the  port.rait  drawn  in  **  In  Memoriam'* 
has  much  individuality :  we  make  out  no  idiosyncrasy  of   feature  or 
erpressionj  only  a  vague  image  of  purity  and  beauty,  seen  through  a 
mist  of  tears.     The  memoir  of  the  father  is  even  lees  enlightening 
than  the  threnody   of  the  friend,      '*  I  was  pleased  with    the    sim- 
plicity,   ftnd  even  dignity,  of  the  memoir,"  writes  one  of   the   leas 
known  of  the  Apostles  (on   whose  words,  however,  we  would   gladly 
linger)^   W.  B.  Donnci  but  we  feel  that  he  already  possessed  a  clear 
outline  of  the   career  just   closed,   and  needed  only  a   colouring  of 
rappropriate  feeling.     To  a  reader  who  seeks  information  concerning 
Arthur  Hallam,  this  memoir    is  disappointingly  niggardly :    it    con- 
tains, indeed,  very  few  paragraphs  which  would   not  be   applicable 
to   every    young    man   of    promise  who  went  to    either  University. 
*'  Ardent  in  the  cause  of  those  he  deemed  to  be  oppressed,  of  whichi 
in  one  instance,  he  was  led  to  give  a  proof  with  more  of  energy   and 
enthusiasm  than  discretion" — is  there  any  generous  and   enthusiastic 
young  man  of  whom  that  might  not  be  said  ?      Surely  we  might  have 
fbeen  taken   into    confidence    about    anything    so    public    as    Arthur 
Hallam^s   sympathy   with    the   wrongs  of  Spain   and  the    disastrous 
expedition  of  Torrijos,  this,  we  presume,  being  the  cause  here   veiled 
io  distant  and  obscure  allasion.     But  in  truth  the  very  dumbness  of 
the  one  who  could  have  l^ld   us  most  of  his  short   sojourn 
world  is  the  moat  eloquent  testimony  to  what  he  was,  it 
that    every   woi*d    reopens    a    wound    that 
x-iish  of    anguish    when  the  fathe 


in  tfat9 


IS   en 
would    not    heal, 
,  .  ...  ,    ^^*   ^^^^^^  lettei's  beside  the   Fofa 

where  he  Bupposed  lus  son  to  be  sleeping  off  a  headache,    sadden 
^alized  that  the  closed  eyes  would  never  open  more,   seems   to   K 
^tomed  upon  him  when  he  tried  to  speak  in  detaU  of  all  he  had  lost ' 
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and  one  is  tempted  to  regret  that  he  did  not  make  over  the  pen  to 
some  one  of  the  many  whose  appreciation  was  as  fervent,  and  whose 
grief  was  less  overwhelming.  It  is  not  a  wise  regret.  The  com- 
memoration of  such  a  spirit  in  immortal  verse  is  hot  helped  by  any 
attempt  to  translate  it  into  prose :  such  a  commemoration,  probably, 
would  bat  have  suggested  some  variation  in  the  remarks  made  above 
on  Carlyle's  Life  of  Sterling.  The  memory  of  such  a  spirit  as  Arthur 
Hallam's  is  like  the  memory  of  those  hours  of  tranquil  happiness 
which  one  of  the  Apostles  has  warned  us  never  to  try  to  set  ''  in  fair, 
rememberable  words."  It  should  melt  into  the  atmosphere  of  life, 
and  live  in  high  aspiration  and  loyal  devotion,  but  it  should  not  be 
ensr  presented  to  the  critical  world  as  an  object  which  language  can 
(nnsfer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  poem  which  makes  every  \^ord  from  or 
ibont  Arthur  Hallam  interesting,  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  our  time.  It  stands  on  the  boundary  of  the  period  to 
wliioh  we  recur.  It  was  published  twelve  years  before  the  "  Origin  of 
SpedeSy"  yet  it  has  many  a  verse  which  seems  to  anticipate  and 
address  that  group  of  feelings  and  beliefs  bound  up  with  the  watch- 
word, ''Natural  Selection."  It  accepts  that  supernatural  selection 
which  was,  until  our  own  day,  a  part  of  the  background  of  thought, 
nndiscovered,  it  might  be,  by  dim  eyes,  questioned  or  even  denied  by 
eager  and  baffled  vision,  but  always  assumed  till  it  had  to  be  given 
up,  always  felt  as  an  object  of  national  recognition,  so  that  one  made 
oneself  in  some  sense  less  of  an  Englishman  in  denying  it.  And  yet, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  poet,  at  that  date,  all  which  makes  against 
that  view  is  fully  recognized.  "  Nature^  red  in  tooth  and  claw," 
sbeady  shrieks  against  faith  in  God.     The  belief  of  our  day—* 

*'  That  each  who  seems  a  sepirate  whole 
Should  move  his  rounds,  and  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 
Bemerging  in  the  general  soul  " — 

is  answered  by  the  deep  consciousness,  ''  I  shall  know  him  when  we 
Bieet"  The  tendency  of  our  generation  to  blur  all  distinction 
of  right  and  wrong  is  not  only  recognized,  but  felt,  yet  still  is 
««wered  with  stem  decision — 

*'Hold  thou  the  good,  define  it  well, 
For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 
Procuress  to  the  lords  of  Hell.** 

^^  then  again  the  answer  is  answered.  Everywhere  the  ideas  of 
^  present  are  confronted  by  the  convictions  of  the  past,  and  the 

"Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  sends  such  evil  dreams  ? " 
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gathers  up  the  conflict  of  the  two  in  fewer  words  than  w©  should  hmvt 
thought  possible.  The  largeness  and  simplicity  o£  tha  thought  are  % 
tribute  as  much  to  the  subject  as  to  the  writer  of  the  poein*  and  we 
need  no  other  tribote  to  him. 

Perhaps  every  other  tribute  must  be  disappointing  in  campftrisoii, 
yet  every  mention  of  his  name  in  these  memorials  is  to  us  full  of 
interest.  We  turn  to  these  glimpses  as  eagerly  as  to  some  record  of 
the  life  ended  by  that — 

**  Fatal  and  perfidious  bark. 

Built  In  the  eclipee,  and  rigfjed  with  curses  dark 

Thitt  sank  so  low  the  !»acred  head  " — 

of  the  friend  of  Milton,  and  we  find  more  than  one  passage  among 
these  fragments  from  which  many  a  line  of  classic  charm  gains 
meaning  and  beauty.  *'  In  that  kingdom,  where  there  will  be  neitli<^r 
marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage/^  he  writes  to  Trench  in  1832,  '*  I 
think  there  will  bci  wedded  affection,  for  though  the  nature  be  g'lorificd, 
yet  it  is  human  natnre  still,"  Must  not  some  such  words  have  been 
in  the  mind  of  Tennvson  when  he  wrote — 


"  And  dear  as  sacramental  wine 
To  djing  Ups  is  all  he  said ''  ? 

We  will  add  an  extract  peculiarly  crpresBive,  it  seems  to  us,  of  a  pnitt 
and  modest  nature  : — 

"  The  more  cheering  aspect  of  your  aflfairs,'*  he  writes  to  Trench  in  1 8S2» 
**  encourages  mo  to  say  a  word  which  I  bad  hitherto  withheld I'not  from 
want  of  conlidence,  but  from  a  feeling  that  I  had  no  right  to  obtrude  the 
subject.  1  am  now  at  Sowerby,  not  only  as  the  friend  of  Alfred  Tennyson, 
but  as  the  lover  of  his  sister.  An  attachment  on  my  pait  of  two  \ear6 
standing  and  an  engagement  of  one  year  are»  I  fervently  hope,  only  a  com- 
mencement of  a  union  which  the  gi'ave  may  itself  not  conclude.  My  father 
imposed  a  very  unpleiLsant  but  yqtv  natural  prohibition,  not  to  come  here 
till  of  age^  Ko  that  it  is  but  just  now  that  J  have  been  able  to  reap  m 
actual  enjoyment  of  her  society  any  fruits  of  that  a^ssurance  which  a  yeu 
since  ponred  a  flood  of  hope  on  a  heart  much  depressed  and  benighted."*' 

The  other  mentions  of  or  lett^ers  from  him  are  mainly  of  interest  us 
showing  how  he  was  to  all  the  band  what  he  w^as  to  Tennyson,  '*  our 
dear  and  delightful  friendj  Arthur  Hallam,"  as  Trench  writes  of  him 
on  hearing  of  hia  death.  He  seems  to  have  gathered  up,  in  his  two- 
and-twenty  years  of  life,  that  sense  of  completeness  which  many  of 
us  fail  to  attain  in  our  threescore  years  and  ten.  **  Hal  lam  is  an 
excellent  man,"  writes  another  of  the  Apostles  iu  1830,  ^*  full  of  hi^b 
and  noble  qualities,  and  is  young  euough  to  become  a  greatt*r  and 
better  man  than  even  he  is."  The  description  suggests  a  personality  thnt 
stood  apart  in  the  apprehension  of  all  his  con  temporaries,  sealecl  wit 
the  promise  of  a  future  distinction  which  shed  back  light  on  his  ei 
career.     **  Some  one  told  me,*'  writes  Trench  in  August  18S1,   ^'  that 
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Axthar  liallAm  was  reading  history  wifch  his  father,  who,  I  suppose, 
supplies  ihf*  facts,  and  Arthur  the  philosophy/'  The  mature  historian, 
Vfi  8«?t?,  was  supposed  to  gain  more  than  he  gave  even  in  his  instruction. 
After  this,  we  learn  only  that  Arthur  HalJam  was  disappointed  in  an 
sr  attempt  to  obtain  a  living  for  Trench  through  the  agency  of  **  a 
of  mine,  Gladstone,  the  new  member  for  Newark ; ''  that  he 
took  a  strong  though  somewhat  despondent  interest  in  the  politics  of 
tie  day.  and  that  his  father  was  utterly  crushed  by  ^'  the  catastrophe  " 
of  his  loss.  Nothing  that  is  given  hei>?,  and  not  much  that  remains 
from  him  anywhere,  gives  us  any  independent  grounds  of  judgment 
as  to  the  high  hopu  he  inspired.  His  prize  poem,  **  Timbuctoo/'  was, 
we  are  misled  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  in  one  of  these  letters, 
ibed  at  first  to  Tennyson,  but  we  cannot  say  that  it  seems  to  us  to 
Tve  that  honour,  and  on  the  whole  the  verses  of  this  gifted  and 
beloved  yontJi  have  confirmed  a  strong  conviction  of  ours  which  ought 
to  be  as  popular  as  we  believe  it  to  be  original — that  youth  is  a  very 
pTOBaic  time  of  life.  We  would  make  an  exception  in  fav^onr  of  one 
miimij  which  it  seems  to  ns  Wordsworth  might  have  written,  and  with 
which  we  will  bid  him  farewell : — 

**  The  garden  trees  are  busy  witb  the  shower 

That  fell  ere  sunset ;  now  mctliliiks  they  talk, 
Lowlv  nnd  sweetly  as  befits  the  hour. 

One  to  another  down  the  grassy  walk. 
Hiirk,  the  laburnum  from  his  opening:  flower 

This  cherry  creeper  greets  in  whisper  light, 

\VTiilc  the  1^ rim  fir,  rejoicing  in  the  night, 
Hoars*.'  muHers  to  the  raurniuriiig  sycaiiiorc. 
What  Hhall  I  deem  their  converse  ?    Would  they  hail 
The  wild  g^rey  light  that  fronts  yon  massive  cloud, 

Or  the  half  bow»  rising?  like  pill u red  fire  ? 

Or  are  they  sighing  faintly  for  desire 
That  with  May  dawn  their  leaves  nuiy  he  o*erflowed, 
And  dews  about  their  feet  may  never  fail." 

We  have  already  referred  to  another  sonnet  which  gives  the  same 
transfiguriBg  touch  to  tho  feelings  of  average  humanity  that  Arthur 
Haliaurs  sonnet  gives  to  the  asjiect  of  average  Nature,  Its  author, 
liichard  Monckton  Milnes,  if  not  a  great  may  be  called  a  tnio  poet ;  and 
k*  hn&  been  the  friend  and  helper  of  many  a  member  of  the  poetic 
hfotherhood.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  inner  circle  of 
^K  Apostles,  and  these  memorials  throw  bnt  little  light  on  his  character 
or  liistorj'.  We  await  a  fuller  revelation  of  this  from  the  same  pen 
'^Udi  has  given  ns  the  admirable  biography  of  William  Forster,  and 
io  the  meantime  have  not  much  to  glean  here.  But  none  the  less  is 
Monckton  ^lihies  a  typical  figure  among  the  Apostles,  Tho  feeling 
by  his  verse  moat  perfectly  is  a  sense  of  the  futility  and 
lacy  in  all  things  earthly,  such  as  comes  home  forcibly  to  the 
nund  of  one  who  surveys  a  youthful  group.  A  life  may  fulfil  all  that 
*t  pronused,  may  end  in  a  glow  of  achievement  and  praise  brighter 
the  glow  of  its  dawn — a  life,  bnt  not  a  cluster  of  lives.     As  we 
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survey  such  a  cluster,  we  must  often  feel  the  tomb  that  oobed^ 
morates  bright  anticipations  much  the  least  monrnful  i-ecx)rci  of  thtk 

existence,   we  must  remember  many  a   slow  fading-  of    ir  ^ 

hope  more  chilling  than  the  sndden  stroke  that  chani^'cd  -  .  .  jj« 
to  sad  memories.  And  the  reflections  into  which  such  experiences  pys 
were  never  rendered  into  more  musical  and  thoughtful  verse  than  hr 
Lord  Houghton.  To  the  taste  of  our  day  his  verse  may  seem  samt- 
what  conventional,  it  does  indeed  belong  to  a  generation  which  dtil 
not,  aa  ours  does,  set  up  individuality  as  an  aim  ;  but  w©  Tentnre  ^ 
think  that  generation  by  so  much  the  more  fitted  to  understand  ind 
achieve  what  is  i>oetic.  The  ^^postles  might  surely  hare  fonnd  thwr 
corporate  life  expressed  and  pmphesied  in  the  verse  that  records  hs^ 
an  eager  group  of  friends  meeting  by  an  Italian  lake,  sought  tiisctc> 
record  a  vow — 

**  That  on  thb  same  d/iy 
Each  rolling  ytsiir  ehuU  see  us  mts».'t  a^n 
In  thifl  same  place,  a.s  far  as  fat^'  'J!..«'. 
One  day  sbaU  stand  apart  from  s, 

Uirthday  of  inward  Life — Love'  ^  — 

Thtj  wedding-day,  not  of  u,  *iingle  i>jur. 
But  of  a  thousand  thoughts,  and  hopes,  and  joys" — ■ 

and  how  one  of  the  party  interposed  an  eager  warning  against  tb 
presumptuous  institution,  and  persuades  the  rest  to  an  exactly  oppofiS»i 
conclusion,  urging  them — 

**  Never  return  !     Should  we  come  back,  dear  friends, 
As  you  implore  us,  vet  should  not  return. 
There  most  be  faded  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes, 
And,  minds  enfeebled  with  the  rack  of  time. 
And  heaits  grown  colder,  and  it  may  be  cold.** 

Was  Lord  Houghton  thinking  of  the  Apostles  when  he  wrote  tlioi^ 
^  words  ?  He  must  have  felt  theii'  truth  illustrated  by  too  nwur 
pasai^es  of  his  own  life,  at  first  or  second  hand,  to  need  that  particakr ' 
reference^  but,  if  he  did  recall  it,  it  would  give  his  words  addai 
meaning,  [Nfore  than  one  of  the  band,  if  they  hfw3  lived  t;0  pi!9iBe 
the  volume  before  us,  might  have  echoed  words  in  which  he  suppoaeft 
himself  to  review  his  youthful  letters  : 

♦'  Whose  is  this  hand^  that  wheresoever  it  wandej*5, 
Traces  in  light  words  thoughts  that  come  as  lightly. 
Who  was  the  king  of  all  this  soul*dominion  7 

1  ?    Was  it  mine  7 
iSurc-'ly  we  art  by  feeling  oij  by  knowing 
Changing  our  hearta,  our  being  changen  with  them. 
Take  th^m  away— these  spectres  of  my  boyhood, 

Thev  are  not  mine.** 


In  no  verse  do  we  find  a  more  delicate,  pathetic  appreciation  of  thii' 
change  of  atmosphere  through  which  we  look  back  ft^om  age  toyoutbi 
whether,  33  in  *'  Past  Friendship  "  or  ''  Lonely  Maturity/*  it  disoeni 
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and  lament  renonnced  loyalty,  or,  as  in  "  The  Flight  of  Youth,"  mourn 
over  the  mere  vanishing  of  the  clear  morning  light,  or,  in ''  Mutability," 
over  the  exchange  of  childish  affections  for  the  coldness  of  mature 
separateness.  In  none  of  these  is  there  any  originality  of  thought,  but 
in  all  there  is  a  translation  of  average  feeling  into  a  definiteness  and 
giice  which  in  average  minds  it  never  attains — a  translation  which,  if 
not  the  highest  work  of  the  poet,  is  perhaps  one  of  his  most  valuable 
gifts  to  his  kind. 

Out  canvas  is  filled  and  our  models  crowd  upon  us  !     We  might 
devote  a  space  equalling  that  already  filled  to  several  single  members  of 
the  Apostles,  whose  names  we  have  not  mentioned  or  have  not  done  more 
than  mention — ^to  Blakesley,  to  Kemble,  to  Donne,  above  all  to  the  figure 
inning  the  centre  of  the  group  in  the  picture  whence  we  have  borrowed 
OttT  material,  the  distinguished  writer  whose  Archbishopric  of  Dublin 
tmns  his  least  claim  to  notice,  who  has  enriched  our  literature  with  some 
trae  poetry,  much  valuable  historic  criticism,  and  no  small  contribution  to 
theologic  thought.    To  extract  from  the  memories  of  his  life  a  sketch  of 
Im  yoathf  ol  comrades,  leaving  his  portrait  a  blank,  may  well  seem  to 
represent    "Hamlet"    with  the  omission  of  the  hero's  part.     But  we 
have  no  choice,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  so.    We  have  sought  to  return 
to  the  past,  and  to  study  an  impoitant  figure  in  comparatively  recent- 
political  life  would  spoil  our  perspective  and  confuse  our  grouping. 
BJchard  Trench,   the  member  of  ''  the  Apostles,"  is  eclipsed  by  the 
iichfaLahop  of  Dublin.       We  will  have  nothing  recent  on  our  canvas  ! 
We  seek  clear  memories,  remote  impressions,  visions  that  have  the 
brightness  of  morning.     We  would  revive  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
of  sixty  years  since,  and  forget  their  issue.      Omission  is  an  essential 
pat  of  such  an  aim,  and  the   limits  which  shut  in  our  endeavour 
ranind  us  that  even  amid  its  best  material  selection  plays  a  large  part 
in  our  woilc. 

Julia  Wedgwood. 
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IT  is  a  matter  for  some  Burprise,  and  perhaj^s  regret,  that,  wiikl 
most  Ei^lishmen  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  ttar  J 
Pdyrliamentary  representatives,  very  few  care  to  bestow  a  tJion^I 
npon  the  mles  by  wliicli  those  proceedings  are  i^gulated,  or  tir 
conditions  under  which  they  are  carried  on.  Yet  it  is  obWous  tbij 
the  value  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  the  article  turned  out 
largely  depend  upon  the  proper  action  of  the  legislative  taaclvl 
itself  t  and  that  the  best  assembly  in  the  world  will  not  work  smcNiithl^! 
or  satisfactorily  if  its  methods  of  procedure  are  so  constructeil  as  ti  ] 
combine  the  maximum  of  friction  with  the  nunimum  of  result.  Om  \ 
indeed,  and  once  only,  has  the  pressure  of  outside  opinion  h^  \ 
brought  to  bear  with  success  upon  the  internal  arrangements  of  tkl 
House  of  Commons.  The  practice  of  sitting  into  the  small  hoars  otj 
the  momingj  which  was  denounced  by  the  highest  medical  autborifc 
as  *'  a  species  of  slow  suicidej"  and  which  was  rapidly  driving  one- 
half  of  its  older  and  less  robust  members  out  of  public  life  and  this 
other  half  into  their  graves,  fell  before  a  sort  of  popular  jJibiariti, 
and  disappeared,  like  Aladdin's  palace,  in  a  single  night.  Yet  theit 
are  not  wanting  those  who  bewail  the  abolition  of  a  rule  v€)M^ 
condemned  two  or  three  hundred  men  of  comparative  leiEai*e  to  waste 
half  the  day  and  sit  up  half  the  night,  in  order  that  twenty  or  ilurt? 
lawyers  and  banker?  might  make  large  incomes,  and  who  insist 
the  House  of  Commons  will  never  get  through  its  business  unlefis 
begins  its  laboui*s  at  an  hour  when  most  sane  men  leave  off  thein»| 
and  contiimes  them  until  driven  to  desist  by  sheer  physical  Mi 
haustion. 

Hitherto  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  predictions  have  been  ve 
by  events.     In  the  earlier  portion  of  last  Session,  when  what  la 
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"tie  twelve   o'clock  rule"  was   rarely  suspended,    the    House    got 
thougli  a  fair  amount  of  work,  and,  on  the  whole,  got  through  it 
well.   There  was  no  real  obstruction,  and  fewer  of  those  scenes  which 
ve  the  delight  of  the  unthinking  and  the  dismay  of  the  wise.     On 
the  other  hand,  during  the  Autumn  sittings,  when  the  House  often 
ro6e  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  there  was  a  constant  recurrence 
of  the  old  interruptions,  the  old  wrangles,  and  the  old  disorder  ;  and 
the  year  ended  in  something  like  a  complete  paralysis  of  our  whole 
hrliamentary  system.     In  some  quarters  it  is  the  fashion  to  ascribe 
this  kmentable  result  to  the  temper  and  tactics  of  the  Opposition  ;  in 
othera — ^perhaps  with  more  justice — to  a  certain  limpness  and  feeble- 
ness in  the  conduct  of  Government  business.     But,  without  entering 
into  these  party  recriminations,  it  is  certain  that,  though  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  year  1888  sat  longer  than  in  any  previous  year,  it 
wiB,  from  first  to  last,  in  imminent  danger  of  being  choked  by  its  own 
wnt     Whether  the  development  of  the  system  of  local  government, 
intngarated  by  Mr.  Ritchie's  Act,  or  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Legislature  in  Ireland,  is  destined  to  remedy  the  evil,  time  alone  will 
Aow.     For  the  present,  two  causes  are  daily  tending  to  aggravate  it : 
there  is  more  work  to  do,  and  there  are  more  men  who  aspire  to  do  it. 
Let  me  give  a  few  figures.     The  House  sits,  on  an  average,  140  or 
150  days  in  the  year.     During  that  time  it  has  to  pass   some  200 
fotes  in  Supply,  many  of  them  bristling  with  contentious  and  debate- 
aUe  matter.     It  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon  to  debate  and  decide 
inportant  questions  of  domestic,  foreign,  or  colonial  policy.      Besides 
aU  this,  it  was  last  year — to  say  nothing  of  private   legislation — 
ianted  to  consider  and  pass  330  Public  Bills,  of  which  no  less  than 
72  were  **  Grovemment  Orders,"  embracing  subjects  as  varied   as  the 
defence  of  the  Empire   and  the  protection  of  sand-grouse.     It  is 
lumifiBSt  that  such  an  array  of  business  is  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  any 
nng^  asaembly,  however  hard  it  may  work,  and  however  long  it  may 
■t    like  the  maid-of-all-work  in  the  story,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
hs  10  much  to  do  that  it  ends  by  resigning  itself  to  do  nothing  ;  and 
while  talk  grows  apace,  legislation  stands  still.     Every  year  helps  to 
well  the  portentous  and  unwholesome   bulk   of  our  Parliamentary 
finuard.      Every   year  the  Statute-book  grows   **  small  by  degrees 
indbeBatifiillyless."*  ^ 

If  its  effect  had  been  to  improve  the  quality  as  well  as  to  reduce 
the  number  of  our  Acts  of  Parliament,  no  one  would  regret  this 
chnge.  But  such  is  notoriously  not  the  case,  and  slipshod  legisla- 
tion is  more  than  ever  the   order  of  the  day.     Indeed,   it  would 

*  Of  tho  880  Bills  introdnced  last  Session,  not  quite  one-sixth  became  law.  The 
KBpQrtioil  of  private  members'  Bills  thrown  ont  or  dropped  was,  of  course,  very  much 
Mtsr.  Aoooraiog  to  last  year's  record,  the  chances  against  a  private  member  passing 
^BMNn  into  law  wonld  seem  to  be  a  little  over  20  to  1.  In  fact  the  opposition  of  a 
'^''  '  r»  if  persisted  in,  is  practically  fatal  to  any  such  Bill. 
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flaem  that  the  wiBdom  which   ia   said   to   redd(*  in  the  nmltirt 
counsellor,  ia  not  conspictiotis  in  the  deliberations  of  Ccrn  r,  rt    -fd\ 
the  whola  House.     And  certainly  the  practice  of  referrini^  th«  delaik 
of  every  in6iu3Dre.  however  intricate  and   unattractive,  to  670  iiieft,Q(| 
wiiom  not  one  in  fifty  has  thought  of  the  subject  before,  and  nol  <» 
m  twi^nty  has  the  patience  to  hear  it  properly  discussed,  ia  not  cald- 
lat^iMJ    to    inak*i  etther   conscientious    legislators  or  good    la«&     Tie  j 
rmxk\t    ifl,    for  the    most    part,    exactly  what  might   have 
peded,  sad  too  often  justifies  the  ill-humour  of  the  learned  jd^j 
who»  when  called  upon  to  reconcile  two  conflicting  clanaaa  ia  o« 
Act  of  Pari  lament,  declined   ''to  construe  one  piece  of  noo—Pialy  1 

BOOthnr/* 

To  relievo  this  growing  congestion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  \ 
the  proper  discussion  of    Bills  containing  difBcull   and 
iti"  has  in  modem  times  sprung  up  of  reft  :    *         yxjt\ 

Ji"  I imittt^a,  usually  consisting  of  from  twel\<  ''^J 

fiiftfnliertt.  I  have  no  wish  to  depreciate  the  excelleat  work  doB»  1^1 
Belf^  r'oininitteei.  In  the  collection  of  important  evidence  and  iij 
tlui  pron^ocution  of  Bearching  inquiries^  they  have  often  nendoii] 
irivaJitJibM  Mnrice.  Hut  it  is  doubtful  whether,  as  an  aid  to  le|;ii]»>^| 
>♦"  ^  1  \  a   Select  Committee  is  a  very  trus' 

^  ♦  1 .      It  is  at  once  too  large  and  too 

i»i«Miipiilat4^  the  clauses  of  a  Bill  with  the  ease  and   skill  of  i 

ry   dmughtuman,      On    the    other    hand,    the    dectsiDttl 
Hi  \ty  Ik  tUm^n   or   more  men,  of  whom  perhaps  barely  hsii] 
fmjiH\m\y  uiUmthH   its    sittings,   can    hardlj  carry   znoi^  rail 
m  H  m0U*T  of  fact,  the  cases  in  which  Parliament  luil 
iif  mmnf^  ft  Hill  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  come  dowi' 
U$  il  tfum  #  PMm^  f  V/fnmittee  have  been  rare.     When  it  declines  to 
yAn  to  little  or  no  saving  of  time.  ''  ~       tto 

**«tirn  reported  from  a  Select  Gcil  ,_i ^  (o 

\m  Ub^'i*  ^^f  I  »(f«  Htage  at  which  it  originally  left  the  Hoqs^ 

^M^M  ^^«f  ii^i  mummfid  a  new  dt*pdrturv>  in  Parlianiieiitaiy  ^tob- 
tloiK  In  Ikn  Ailtlfmii  fliMMicm  of  that  year^  Mr.  Gladstone's  Gov«n^ 
mmnki  iMiifiUnic  II  ifO|irKi««tiau  uriginally  made  by  the  late  Sir  Crsskrut 
t''^  firrvjinjied  and  rarrie<l  the  appointmetiit  of^ 
'h^^y  lira  more  popularly  called)  Grand  Ootnimt 
(ifiM  tuf  ihm  «wHiildi»fAtion  of  Bills  relating  to  "  Law  Courts  of 
V  kmI  PiMiii^jluri'/'  the  other  for  that  of  Bills  relatiiig^ 
'  .  i''M|/>  '>'»<!  Mimufacfure,** 

Tlut  ri'iiillM  of  fhl»  (experiment  were  not  altogether 
t      '      M  H  kUUmI  i^uldahno  iif  Mr  (''hamberlain,  the  Bankruptcy 
ni  »nil    iuw^  iir   t  wn   iriiuor  uieasuree,  were  aooceeafally 

lUmu^h  (he  HlniMllnn  (Vmnuitt^^rt  on    UUIs   relating  to  trade.      The 
oth(«r  (^otiHulttm*   tuet  wiiU  a  more  dkeqnerrd  fate.     Afker  it 
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straggled  on  for  several  weeks,  if  not  months,  its  deliberations,  from 
causes  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  ended  in  an  abrupt  and 
oomplete  breakdown.  The  partial  success  thus  achieved  was  appa- 
rently not  thought  sufficient  to  warrant  another  trial  of  the  system, 
and  for  five  years  no  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  Grand  Committees 
of  1883. 

The  general  revision  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  at  the  commence- 
ment of  last  year  afforded  the  present  Government  an  opportunity  of 
repeating  the  experiment  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  The 
Standing  Committees  of  1888  were  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
Standing  Committees  of  1883,  except  that  '^ Trade"  was,  perhaps 
saperflaously,  declared  to  include  ** Agriculture  and  Fishing."  The 
constitution  and  practice*  of  these  Committees  are  regulated  by  the 
Standing  Orders  of  the  Hous(\  Each  is  required  to  consist  of  not  less 
than  sixty,  nor  more  than  eighty  members,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Committee  of  Selection,  who  '*  in  exercising  their  discretion  are  to 
have  regard  to  the  classes  of  Bills  committed  to  such  Committees,  to  the 
composition  of  the  House,  and  to  the  qualifications  of  the  members 
selected."  The  Committee  of  Selection  are  also  empowered  *'  to  add 
not  morA  than  fifteen  members  to  a  Standing  Committee  in  respect  of 
any  Bill  referred  to  it,  to  serve  on  the  Committee  during  the  con- 
sideration of  such  Bill."  It  is  understood  that  the  members  so  added 
onght  to  be  chosen  for  their  special  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  particular  Bill  with  which  they  have  to  deal ;  and,  as  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  Committees  must  largely  depend  upon 
the  assistance  received  from  these  members,  it  is  obvious  that  special 
care  ought  to  be  exercised  in  their  selection.  The  Committee  of 
Selection  are  also  directed  to  select  a  *' Chairman's  Panel,"  of  not 
more  than  six  nor  less  than  four  members,  who  again  elect  one  of 
their  number  to  preside  over  the  sittings  of  each  Committee.  These 
sittings  are  a  sort  of  miniature  ivproduction  of  those  of  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House,  the  chainnan,  like  the  chairman  of  committees, 
taking  no  contentious  part  in  the  proceedings,  and,  if  necessary, 
preserving  order  in  the  same  way.  It  is  expressly  provided  that  a 
Bill  reported  to  the  House  from  one  of  these  Committees  is  to  be 
proceeded  with  as  if  it  had  been  reported  from  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House,  being  taken  up  at  what  is  called  '*  the  Eeport  stage." 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  constitutes  an  important  difference  between 
the  procedure  in  the  case  of  Bills  referred  to  a  Select  and  to  a  Grand 
Committee. 

Having  been  nominated  to  act  as  the  chairman  of  one  of  these 
Committees,  which  sat  for  several  months  and  discussed  and  reported 
on  several  difficult  and  important  measures,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  ipeak  of  the  actual  working  of  the  system  more  freely  and  con- 
fidonily  than  I  shonld  otherwise  have  ventured  to  do. 
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As  to  the  mode  in  whicli  the  new  bodies  got  through  their  worii 
have  only  heard  one  opinion  expresse<L  8peaking  for  myself,  I  ma^ 
say  that  no  chairman  was  ever  more  fortunate  in  the  coni]x>sitioii  of 
his  committee,  and  certainly  none  ever  prei^ided  over  deliberations 
eondncted  in  a  more  thoi'oagh  and  business-like  fashion*  As  far  as  I 
could  judge,  every  clause  in  the  Bills  referred  to  us  was  sufficiently  but 
not  unduly  discussed.  While  a  certain  amount  of  publicity- 
secured  by  the  presence  of  reporters  from  the  leading  London 
provincial  journals,  the  speakers  were  under  no  temptation  to  •*  play  to 
the  gallery/*  The  attendance  in  either  committee  did  not,  it  ia 
average  much  more  than  half  the  whole  number  of  its  members*  Bd 
I  am  not  sure  that  thia  was  an  unmixed  evil.  The  members  who 
understood  and  were  really  interested  in  the  details  of  the  Bill  under 
consideration,  made  a  point  of  attending,  and,  what  was  even  mom 
important,  stayed  tJirough  and  listened  to  thf  whole  of  the  debates. 
Thus  we  were  saved  from  wliat  has  become  a  perfect  scandal  in  the 
House  itself — the  trooping  in  at  the  sound  of  the  division-bell, 
from  the  dining-room  or  smoking-rooms,  of  a  hundred  or  more  gentle- 
men to  vote  on  a  subject  which  they  have  never  heard  dist:ussed,  and 
of  which  they  may  know  as  little  as  they  do  of  the  domestic  politics 
of  Timbuctoo.  The  decisions  arrived  at,  if  they  expressed  nothing  else, 
expressed  at  least  the  conclusions  formed  by  men  who  hatl  lieanL 
and  presumably  weighed,  nearly  ever}i:hing  that  could  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  the  question. 

These  undoulited  advantages  would  be  deaily  purchiised  if  it© 
tendency  of  this  delegation  of  any  part  of  its  business  were  to  weaken 
the  authority  and  degrade  the  character  of  the  House  itself — a  view 
strenuously  maintained  in  an  able  article  which  lately  appeared  in  this 
Review,*  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  \m  Irish  member,  who  to 
three  years*  experience  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  unites  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  American  politics.  From  the  statement  of  this 
writer,  it  appears  that  "the  House  of  Representatives  at  Waebington 
has  forty-seven  Standing  Commissions,  with  an  average  of  half  a  doeen 
members  each,"  to  wliom  it  has  practically  delegated  all  "  its  leg-islative 
authority,"  and  who,  *'  from  bt-ing  the  mere  scrutineers  and  reporters, 
have  become  the  dictators  and  the  final  arbiters  of  its  legislation.*'  If 
it  be  true,  as  he  says,  that 

**  in  the  coiin^e  of  one  Hession  two  hours  is  the  utmost  time  that  can  be 
iillowed  to  eaeh  of  the  forty-seven  Committees  to  report  upon,  debate,  nud 
dispose  of  till  the  subjects  of  general  If'gislation  committed  to  their  clifir|?0, 
and  that  *ju  this  mode  hundreds  of  measures  of  vital  importjim'e  reeeiva 
near  the  close  of  tin  exJiau sting  Session,  without  being  debated,  amended,  or 
understood,  the  constitutional  assent  of  the  representatives  of  the  Ahh^H.-mi 
people/' 

•  **  A  Pwliament  or  a  Coogress?''  CoNT^MpOBAity  Rbtv^iew,  vol.  liii*  pp.   l^^TVt, 
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it  is  easy  to  understand  that 

"  tha  n«ult  of  the  change  has  been  to  diminish  the  authority^  weight,  and 
(%iut)'  of  the  House  of  Ht^presentatives,  and  to  deprive  that  iHu!>ti'ioas 
My  of  that  et^ualitj  i^-ith  the  Senate  which  the  framers  of  the  Conistitu- 
^fioa  cob  tern  i^ilated." 

Itr.  Gill  seems  to  think  that  the  same  disastrous  consequences  must 
ultimately  flow  from  the  adoption  of  tho  '^  vicioua  principle  '*  of  devo- 
lution recently  sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons, 

I  cannot  pretend  to  Mr.  Gilfs  knowledge  of  the  American  Consti- 
ttttion.  But  twenty  years'  experience  of  Euglish  Parliamentary  life 
kaa  satisfied  me  that  these  apprehensiona  are  wholly  chimerical.  K 
fftere  is  one  thing  which  distinguishes  tho  British  House  of  Commons 
from  every  other  assembly  in  the  world,  it  is  its  ianate,  perhaps  its 
>  nnn^aeoning,  jealousy  of  its  own  privileges — a  jealousy  which  shows 
L*If  in  an  almost  morbid  reluctance  to  part  with  a  single  shred  of 
Its  authority.  Indeed,  the  mere  suggestion  that  that  House  can 
ever  become  what  Congress  is  said  to  be — **  the  slave  of  its  own  Com- 
mittees'*— or  that  Parliamentary^  Government  %vi!l  become  ''Govern- 
ment by  the  Chaix^nen  of  Standing  CommitteeSj***  cannot  be  read 
without  a  smile.  The  real  danger  is  not  that  the  House  should  trust 
Jts  new  Committees  too  much^  but  that  it  should  trust  them  too  little  ; 
while  this  is  the  case,  the  experiment  of  last  year  can  only  be 
edited  with  a  partial  success.  But  in  order  to  command  this  confi- 
dence it  is,  above  all  things,  necessary  that  they  should  deserve  it,  and 
for  this  purpose  two  tilings  are  essential  First,  that  they  should  he 
composed  of  the  right  men ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  should  be  given 
the  right  work  to  do.  The  responsibility  for  the  first  rests  with  the 
Committt^e  of  Selection ;  that  for  the  second  with  the  Government  and 
the  House  itaelf . 

It  IS  perhaps  unavoidable,  that  though  the  greatest  care  be  taken 
in  the  formation  of  such  a  body,  mistakes  and  omissions  should 
occaaionaliy  occur  in  the  selection  of  its  members*  In  the  case  of 
the  County  Courts  Consolidation  and  Amendment  Bill  of  last  year,  for 
instance,  a  gentleman,  whose  whole  professional  career  had  been  spent 
in  those  courts,  and  who  probably  knew  more  about  them  than  the 
f«8t  of  the  Houso  put  together,  was  accidentally  left  out  of  the  Standing 
[>mmittee  to  which  that  measure  was  referred.  A  mishap  of  this 
kind  might  be  obviated  by  inviting  members  desirous  of  serving  on 
either  Committee,  either  generally  or  during  the  consideration  of  some 
particular  Bill,  to  submit  their  names  to  the  Committee  of  Selection. 
iich  a  step,  though  it  might  occasionally  place  that  body  in  a  dis- 
Sible  dilemma,  would,  on  the  whole,  lighten  their  labours,  while  it 
aid  prevent  the    Committees   themselves    from  being    flooded  by 

•  *•(>()«  American  writer  saya:  *  Congress  is  now  the  filave  of  its  own  Committeea.* 
Aootlifir  decLELres  *  that  CongTc^sioiml  Government  i<  Government  by  the  Ch;iirmeu  of 
~      libg  Committees.' "— Contkmpqbaby  Review,  yoL  liii.  p.  7G4. 
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ornamental  members,  who  took  no  real  infcerest  in  their  proceeding, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  attended  their  sittings.  It  might  be  desirable,  too, 
to  increase  the  proportiou  of  '^  experts  "  to  he  added  in  the  case  tf 
each  BUl^  though  this  would  somewhat  depend  upon  the  nature;  oftht 
Bill  itself. 

Tlie  second  requisite  cannot  be  so  easily  dismissed.     As  a  geuenil 
rule  it  may  be  laid  down  that  no  measure  involving  any  great  party 
question,   or   any  question  which   excites  strong   popular   sentiment, 
ought  to  he  referred  to  a  Standing  Committee.      On  such  subjects  tlie* 
constituencies  naturally  demand,  and  have  a  right  to  demand,   that' 
the  views  of  their  repmsentatives  should  be  expressed  at  every  point 
and   on  every  detail.     Nor  could  the   House  of  Commons  properly 
delegate  these  duties  to  any  portion  of  its  members,  however  earefnllT 
and  impartially  selected.      It  always  struck  me  that  the  Employera' 
Liability  Bill  of  last  year  in  this  respect  came  dangerously  near  the 
line,  and  certainly  the  fate  which  awaited  that  measnre  in  the  Hoosa 
itself  after  it  had  received  from  the  Grand  Committee  on   Law  the 
most  patient  and  searching  consideration  ever  given  to  a  public   Bill, 
fully  justified  that  apprehension.     There  are,  however,  scores   of  veiT 
useful  Bills,  annually  introduced  by  private  members,  which  raise  no 
such   burning   questions,    and  which    would  be   eminently    fitt-ed    for 
reference  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  Standing  Committees,  but  which 
cannot  be  proceeded  with  simply  because  I  be  House  of  Commons  cannot 
spare  two  or  three  houi^s  for  their  consideration.     Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that,  unless  some  such  winnowing  process  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryc^ 
in  the  debates  on  the  llules  of  Procedure  last  year  *  were   adopted, 
those  Committees  might  find  themselves  overwhelmed  by  excess  of 
work.     Not  that  it  is  possible  to  lay  down  auy  hard-and-fast  line  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Bills  to  be  so  referred  or  as  to  the   extent  t^ 
which  Parliament  should  bo  called  upon  to  accept  the  conclusions  of 
its  delegatea     On  the  one  hand,  no  one  would  wish  to  deprive   the 
House  of  the  right  of  reviewing  such  decisions  on  any  really  vital  or 
important  point ;    on  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  if  every  deta3 
submitted  to  a  Standing  Committee  is  to  be  fought  over  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  the  wholo  system  must  break  down,  for  it  Would 
be    most  unreasonable  to   expect   haixl-worked  men  to  devote   their 
valuable  time  to  the  Sisyphean  labour  of  discussing  difficult   qnestians 
wliich  are  destined  to  Ije  reopened  by  less  competent  persons  as  fast  as 
they  are  settled.t 

♦  Mr,  Dnrce*8  proposal  wtw  that  *rBilliu  other  than  GoTemmcnt  Bill>.  _ 

certain  day  bo   net  clown  for  secund  readine-,   in  an   order  to    be  - 

the  tmmber  of  member**  si^natniCM  «ubfitTibcd  to  each. "*— Hansard,      .;.,    ,,^,     ^^i 
p.  177^.  " 

t  it  ought  tfj  he  ^f^n«^m}W  Ictiowti  that  the  House  of  Lords  last  year  in  this  respect 
fi<*t  iin  rxt  '  lortmain  Bill,  a  measure  oripinat fug- in  tlie 

Upptr  H'  <  rod  by  the  Standitig  Committee  on  Lttw. 

aiKl  httd  b€i:u  u(;t^'' i"  v^'  *'^'^  >.  iiLiVMM    vjuic  tiemur,  V>y  the  C\iiiimoiis  Id  the  ahape  Id 
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It  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  Civil  Service  and  Army  and 
Nary  Estimates  might,  in  the  first  instance,  be  referred  to  a  carefully 
selected  body  constituted  on  the  model  of  the  two  existing  Grand 
Committees,  and,  to  judge  by  the   experience  of  last   Session,  it  is 
probable  that  in   future,  unless  some  such  plan  be  adopted,  at  least 
half  the  Session  will  have  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  this  subject. 
I  believe  not  only  that  the  suggestion  is  a  feasible  one,  but  that  in 
no  other  way  can  that  close  and  critical  scrutiny  of  our  public  accounts 
oa  which  all  financial  reformers  insist  be  obtained.     It  will  of  course 
be  objected  that  the   first  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
gnardian  of  the  public  purse,  is  to  watch  over  the  national  expendi- 
ture; and  further,  that  the  debates  in  Supply  afibrd  the  legitimate 
and  often  the  only  opportunity  for  the  ventilation  of  grievances,  and 
the  discussion  of  important  questions  of  domestic  and   foreign  policy. 
Bat  all   such  questions  might   as  well   be   raised  on  the  Report  of 
Supply,  which  no  one  proposes  to  withdraw  from  the  cognizance  of 
the  House  itself,     iloreover,  those  who  during  the  last  few  days  of 
each  Session  have  watched  the  way  in  which  millions  of  public  money 
are  voted  away  in   an   empty  and  exhausted   House,  >\'ithout  remon- 
strance and  without  comment,  may  not  be  unwilling  to  exchange  this 
time-honoured   privilege  of  the   British   Parliament   for  some  more 
efl^tive  mode  of  checking  and  moderating  fiscal  extravagance.      Such, 
however,  is  the  tenacity  with  which  the  House  of  Commons  clings  to 
what  it  has  always  regarded  as  its  most  sacred  and  cherished  right, 
that  it  is  not  likely  to  consent  to  any  modification  of  its  present  mode 
of  voting  Supply,  until  driven  to  do  so  by  the  sheer  necessity  of  the 
case. 

A  minor  point,  but  one  not  without  its  importance,  is  the  time 
during  which  the  Committees  sit.  At  present  they  meet  at  noon,  and 
as  by  the  Standing  Orders  they  are  required  to  rise  as  soon  as  the 
Speaker  takes  the  chair — i.e.,  at  three  o'clock — they  have,  after 
deducting  the  time  occupied  in  forming  a  quorum  and  a  short  interval 
fi>r  luncheon,  not  much  more  than  two  and  a  half  hours  left  for  actual 
work — a  space  of  time  too  short  to  make  real  and  continuous  progress 
with  the  details  of  a  complicated  Bill.  Perhaps,  as  the  House  seldom 
really  settles  down  to  its  business  before  four  or  half-past  four  o'clock, 
this  limit  might  be  advantageously  extended,  thougli  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  would   agree   to   an  alteration  of  its 

which  it  came  back  to  them,  the  House  of  Lords  took  upon  itself,  by  a  majority  of 
four  in  a  House  of  eighteen  members,  on  one  of  the  very  Last  days  of  the  Session,  to  iutro- 
^oa  an  amendment  exempting  Kcblc  CoUege,  Oxford,  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 
This  amendment,  described  as  a  "  consequential "  amendment,  was,  at  a  later  Iiour 
of  the  same  day,  brought  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  slipped  through  an 
almost  empty  House  without  being  observed.  'Die  transparent  excuse  that  the 
Standing  Committee  had  exempted  Victoria  University  from  the  Bill,  will  decoivc 
no  one  who  understands  the  elementary  difference  between  a  University  and  a 
Golkge. 
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nJes  which  would  appear  to  absolve  any  of  its  xnemberB  firom  the 
duty  of  attending  any  part  of  its  sittings.  The  subject,  Iiowerer.  is 
only  pan  of  the  larger  question  of  the  general  division  and  dnratioa 
of  Pari  lament  ar}'  times  and  st;ason.s,  which,  in  view  of  the  change  tj^tring 
place  in  tht^  composition  of  the  House,  must  before  long  oome  up  for 
revision. 

Much  more  might  be  written  on  the  subject,  but  I  hope  I  have 
said  enough  to  show  that  it  is  only  by  a  carefully  considered  extension 
of  the  principle  of  devolution,  at  last  definitely  adopted,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  can  be  rescut.-d  from  the  chaotic  state  into  which 
it  has  Ixen  gradually  drifting.  The  question  is  one  which  more 
immediately  concerns  those  unhappy  private'  members  who  spend  their 
days  and  nights  in  struggling  to  pass  tht-ir  favourite  camel  throng 
the  eye  of  the  Parliamentary  needk*.  But  it  camiot  be  without 
interest  to  any  man  who  does  nut  desire  to  see  ''  the  first  deliberative 
assembly  in  the  world  "  shorn  of  its  legislative  functions,  and  i^nced 
to  the  level  of  a  school  of  rhetCTic  ur  an  academical  debating  society, 
with  no  higher  function  than  tliat  of  proWding  amusement  for  the 
n^aders  of  the  morning  pa]KTS.  The  time  may  come  when  the  oon- 
sumnuition,  so  much  desired  by  one  |X)litical  |xuty  and  so  much 
dreaded  by  the  other,  may  restore  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
ccnitrol  of  its  own  business  by  relieving  it  of  half  its  duties.  But 
we  are  face  to  face  with  an  immediate  and  pressing  danger,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  any  alternative  rt^medy,  I  have  ventured  to  put  in  a 
l)lea  for  the  only  j )al  1  i at ive  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  obtained 
oven  the  semblance  of  success, 

George  0-i;okne  Morgan. 


THE  BISMARCK  DYNASTY. 


"  TTJTfi  shall  have  no  more  petticoats  mejddling  in  politics  now  !  *' 
YY  Such — except  that  "  ijetticoats '*  is  substituted  for  a  word 
too  ooarse  to  print — was  the  characteristic  exclamation  which  burst  from 
the  exultant  lips  of  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  on  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic.  The  remark  was  as  significant  as  it  was  charac- 
teristic. Alike  in  form  and  in  meaning  it  expressed  with  fidelity  the 
savage  contempt  for  women  which  forms  one  of  the  darkest  shadows 
cast  by  the  reign  of  Blood  and  Iron  over  the  (merman  race.  Twenty 
years  ago,  after  Sadowa,  but  before  Sedan,  the  Great  Chancellor,  in 
familiar  converse  with  Bluntschli,  expounded  his  theory  of  sex  in 
nations.  ''  Among  races,"  he  said,  ''  as  among  human  beings,  we 
find  the  male  and  the  female.  The  Germans  have  the  force  and  the 
virility  of  man ;  the  Slavs  and  the  Celts  the  submissiveness  and 
the  passivity  of  woman."  In  the  enthronement  of  Force  as  the 
sapreme  and  only  arbiter  of  human  destiny — in  the  cynical  subordina- 
tion of  Bight  to  Might  which  has  accompanied  the  transformation  of 
Germany— -we  see  the  operation  of  tendencies  which  are  in  fierce  revolt 
against  the  influence  of  woman  in  politics.  It  is  part  of  the  reversion 
to  barbarism  of  onr  times.  Said  Prince  Bismarck  recently:  ''At 
bottom  yon  wUl  always  in  fact  find  the  German  such  that,  were  old 
Barbaiossa  to  emerge  to-day  from  his  cave,  he  would  doubt  that  he 
had  slept  seven  hundred  years."  But  if  a  still  earlier  progenitor  were 
to  return,  he  might  even  think  that  the  race  had  retrograded.  For 
among  the  Teutonic  tribes  at  the  dawn  of  history,  woman  held  a 
peculiar  and  a  revered  position.  *'  She  was  the  companion  of  the 
Uxmrs  and  dangers  of  her  husband :  her  counsel  in  moments  of  great 
peril  was  looked  upon  by  the  tribe  as  almost  inspired  :  she  was  often 
tli^  prophetess  of  revealed  destinies :  she  encouraged  the  men  in  thtdr 
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fiercest  battles ;  and  it  was  said  that,  to  the  soldier  deBpairing  aod 
dyingj  her  whisper  would  bring  back  life  and  courage,  and  often  anun^ 
hJTTi  to  victory."  They  have  changed  all  that  long  siace  in  the 
Fatherland,  and  the  key-note,  the  watchword  of  the  rigimc  upon  wbtdi 
Germany  now  has  entered,  is  summed  up  in  the  exnUiint  and  bmtal 
phrase  with  which  Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  round  whose  person  centres 
the  interest  of  the  great  European  drama,  hailed  the  disapptfamDCd 
into  the  Bombre  retirement  of  widowhood  of  the  daught<?r  of  ItlnglamTi 
Queen,  the  Empress  Victoria. 


Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  the  pivot  of  the  action  of  the  piece  d0W 
being  played  out,  scene  after  scene,  by  the  relentless  fates,  is  tha  aoo 
of  his  father.      That  is  his  only  distinction,  for  his  father  hn  • 

be  Mayor  of  the  Palace  in  the  new  German  Empire,  and  Count  , ,   . 

is  his  heir.    The  desire  to  secure  the  succession  of  the  Chancellor- 
ship to  Count  Herbert  is  the  chie  to  the  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
without  which  it  appears   an   inexplicable   tangle   of  bnitalitiea,  and 
even  of  banalities.     What  we   are  witnessing  in   Berlin  is   a  deter* 
mined  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  most  powerful  statesjnan    of  th« 
century  to  foimd   a   ^linisterial    dynasty.      Until   a  few  years  ago  it 
was  the  pride  and  the  glory  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  hold  his  high  office 
solely  in  the  interest  of  the  King  his  master.     He  was  only  the  first 
servant  of  the   Hohenzollems,    and   he   unsparingly    condemned    all 
theories  of  Ministerial  responsibility  which   tended  to    develop    •*  s 
Constitutional  Major-domo-ship  even  more  powerful  than  that  whidi 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  shadowy  Carlovingian  kings.'*      Bat  when 
the   Empire  was  estabUshed,  the   Imperial   Constitution,    as    Prince 
Bismarck  himself  pointed   out  in   the   Reichstag   fNfarch    5,    1878), 
altered  his  status  and  increased  his  power.      In  place  of  the  coDBtaot 
reference   to   the  King,  necessitated  by  the  Prossian    Constitutiotti 
decisive  power  was  now  vested   in  one   of  bis  Ministers.       «•  In   fJiD 
Empire  a  Minister  is  to  the  fore  who  has  the  right  to  command,** 
The  extreme  age  of  the  Emperor  William,  and  the  partial  abdication  of 
the  old  Kaiser  after  the  attempt  of  Nobiling,  immensely  increased  the 
power  of  the  Reichskanzler.     From  being  Grand  Vizier  of  a   hard- 
riding   Sultan,  he   became   a  veritable  Mayor  of  the  Palace.      If  no 
saying  is  attributed  to  him  like  the  famous  *•  UEtat  c'est  moi  "  of  tht* 
French  monarch,  it  waa  simply  because  he  had  no  need  to  say  it.      He 
acted  npon  it.     He  made  and  unmade  alliances.     He  declax<«d  war 
on  the  Pope,  and  he  drew  np  the  terms  of  capitulation  by  which  h# 
made    peace.      At    home    as   abroad    Bismarck    decided   everythinir 
If  in  a  few  trifling  matters  the   old  Emperor  exacted  a   pnnctiUoS 
respect  for  his  own  wishes,  the  exceptions  but  brought   into  clearer 
relief  the  enormous  areas  of  administration  over  which  Bismarck  was 
anpreme.     The  Hohenzollem  was  allowed  to  manage  the  home 
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but  Bismarck,  the  steward,  was  supreme  over  the  whole  estate.  And 
far  be  it  from  us  to  cavil  at  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  Hohen- 
zollem  djmasty  was  able  to  benefit  to  the  full  by  the  genius  and  the 
capacity  of  the  greatest  of  modern  statesmen.  But  it  had  its  draw- 
backs, and  these  drawbacks  are  beginning  to  appear. 

Prince  Bismarck,  though  supreme  in  Germany,  is  not  immortal. 
He  is  ageing,  and  ageing  fast.  He  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  April  1815, 
and  is  therefore  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  Like  many  men  of  strong 
character,  he  believes  that  he  has  been  privileged  to  know  the  date  of. 
his  death.  He  will  not  die,  he  is  convinced,  until  1890.  He  will 
not  be  living  beyond  1894.  Whatever  ridicule  may  be  thrown  upon 
the  notion  that  even  a  Ileichskanzler  can  cast  his  horoscope  vdth  such 
precision  as  to  fix  the  approximate  date  of  his  death  in  this  fashion, 
the  fact  is  indisputable  tliat  Prince  Bismarck  holds  that  belief  and  acts 
upon  it.  Life  for  him  is  no  indefinite  \ista  stretching  out  into  the 
distant  future.  He  will  have  done  witli  it  for  good  and  all  before 
the  end  of  189-i.  Given  these  two  factors — first,  the  possession  of 
almost  absolute  power,  and  secondly,  the  conviction  that  he  must  lay 
it  down  in  five  years  at  the  utmost — it  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
cast  about  for  a  successor  to  whom  he  could  hand  over  the  Imperial 
3Iajor-domo-ship  which  he  has  spent  his  life  in  creating. 

Five  years  ago  the  American  Minister  at  Berlin  nott»dwith  surprise,  and 
with  some  degree  of  dismay,  that  Prince  Bismarck  st-emed  blind  to  this 
obvious  necessity  of  his  unique  position.  '^  I  think  that  Bismarck  is  edu- 
cating no  successor.  No  man  is  ready  to  take  his  shoes.  He  is  one  of  those 
great  trees  that  stunt  everything  that  grows  in  their  shadow.  He  is. 
intolerant  of  the  idea  that  any  man  should  share  the  credit  with  him  of 
guiding  the  destinies  of  Germany,  and  the  result  is  that  the  officials 
under  him  are  more  apt  to  be  marionettes  than  persons  of  independent 
action."  The  Chancellor,  however,  suddenly  woke  up  to  the 
danger  of  the  position  which  he  had  created,  and  set  about  developing 
an  heir. 

The  task  was  none  too  easy.  In  the  hive,  if  a  queen  bee  dies, 
the  industrious  insects  have  no  difficulty  in  growing  another  queen 
from  a  larva  which,  but  for  an  unforeseen  necessity,  would  have 
grown  up  to  be  one  of  the  undistinguished  swarm  of  humble  workers. 
The  evolution  of  a  statesman  from  an  official  has  not  yet  been  reduced 
to  system,  for  human  science  lags  behind  the  instinct  of  the  bee. 
Prince  Bismarck,  however,  in  his  search  for  a  successor,  did  not  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  household.  Probably  he  did  not 
oonadouflly  propose  to  himself  the  founding  of  a  dynasty.  Many 
of  onr  most  important  acts  are  unconscious.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
■ekmaly.  Prince  Bismarck  followed  the  example  of  all  men  who  have 
fbuuded  dynasties  since  the  world  began.  He  selected  as  his  heir  his 
ddfiit  Km,  and  his  determination  to  secure  the  succession  of  Count 
Horbert  to  the  Chancellorship  is  the  secret  clue  to  the  recent  events 
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which  have  scandalized  Europe.  It  is  a  new  war  of  sticcecHJoo  thit 
is  beitig  waged  under  a  thin  veil  of  oonstitittional  and  leg^l  fortius 
a  Bismai-ckian  war  for  the  foundation  of  a  Biamarekiati  dyuasty,  h 
which  Otto  the  First  will  be  succeeded  by  his  son  Bisniarck  tW 
Sooond.  Before  Count  Herbert  was  taken  up  for  development  be  wiu 
rpgaixled  as  a  rather  disreputable  representative  of  his  family.  lo 
his  hot  youth  he  had  gr*t  mixed  up  in  some  broil  about  a  womia 
at  Bonn,  out  of  which  he  had  to  slash  his  way  with  n  swqfd, 
receiving  by  way  of  memento  an  ugly  cut  across  the  head  in  tW 
duelj  which  fortunately  did  nt*t  end  fatally  for  either  party.  He  wa* 
wounded  in  the  thigh  in  that  cavalry  fight  which  the  JCotnMi 
Zdfviig  suggests  was  due  to  the  non-existent  telegram  that  rcacM 
Bazauie  in  roundabout  faslriou  from  Sir  Robert  Morier.  He  wn 
then  sending  as  a  private  in  the  Dragoon  Guards,  and  the  wooafl 
was  caused  by  a  shot  which  struck  him  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Ihigl 
dnring  a  cavalry  attack  at  Mars-la-Tour  by  the  French,  who  we» 
pushing  on  to  Verdun.  He  had  displayed  great  bravery  and  had 
received  no  fewer  than  three  shots — ^one  thrcmgh  the  breast  of 
hh  coat»  another  on  his  watch  :  the  third  was  that  in  his  thi|jrh  :  tht 
wound  was  painful  but  not  dangerous.  After  the  war  he  did  notJiiog 
to  distinguish  himst-lf  until  he  figured  in  a  erreat  scandal  whict 
aeiTes  still  further  to  accentuate  his  view  of  woman.  W'oniaa 
in  the  eyes  of  the  barbarian^  is  a  combination  of  a  milch  oow  and 
a  household  drudge.  Low  though  this  ideal  may  be,  it  ii^  higher 
than  that  which  exists  where  she  is  regarded  as  the  mere  vehicle  for 
the  passion  of  the  adulterer. 

After  this  escapade,  Count  Herbert  was  set  to  work,  and  in  % 
year  Of  two  he  develo|>ed  considerable  aptitude  for  official  duties. 
He  travelled  a  good  deal,  went  to  Strasburg,  to  Paris,  and  te 
Vienna,  was  talked  of  in  188^3  as  a  possible  Minister  at  WashiiigtoJi, 
but  did  not  leave  Europe.  His  father  put  him  into  the  Foreiini 
Office,  and,  after  appointing  him  Sec^ond  Director  of  Foreign  AffalfB, 
made  him  Minister  at  the  Hagne.  His  most  notable  exploit  w»i 
Ids  mission  to  England  in  the  closing  years  of  ^Ir.  Gladstone's 
Ministry  of  1880-5,  when  he  succeeded  in  inducing  Ijord  Granville 
to  give  up  all  claim  to  North- Western  New  Guinea,  to  recognize  |1^ 
right  of  Germany  to  establish  her  authority  over  certain  gronns  of 
islands  in  the  South  Seas,  and  to  settle  the  disputes  on  the  \Vest 
Coast  of  Africa.  Shortly  after  that  he  blossomed  forth  into  the  full 
dignity  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  His  importance,  however, 
waii  solel}*  derived  from  the  intimacy  of  his  relations  with  his  father. 
Except  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  and  his  heir,  no  one  counted  for  any- 
thing at  Beriin,  and  the  heir  only  counted  because  he  wa^^  at  the 
same  time  his  father's  factotum.  Such  was  the  position  of  afiatrs  at 
the  beginning  of  1888,  when  the  old  Emperor  William  suddenly 
_.M_i    — ji    j!-j    ai^^h^djmg   Frederic   began   the   throe  -^^ 


failed   and   died^ 
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reign  which  is  now  haWng  so  troubled  anil  unworthy  a  S(?fiuel  in  the 
proscription  of  his  friends,  and  the  persecution  of  all  who  bv  word  or 
deed  suppoi-ted  the  third  Frederic  against  the  second  Bismarck. 


ni. 

When  the  old  Kaiser  died,  there  was  for  a  moment  a  period  of 
painfal  suspense  and  indecision  in  the  mind  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Talace. 
What  should  be  done  ?  How  long  would  the  Emperor  Frt^deric  live  ? 
Was  there  any  need  for  there  being  any  Emperor  Fredenc  at  all  ? 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Bismai-ck  dynasty  it  certainly  seemed 
desirable  that  the  succession  should  pass  direct  from  the  grandfather 
to  the  grandson.  For  the  young  maii  was  reared  in  the  Bismarckiaii 
tradition.  He  was  a  product  of  Blood  and  Iron.  With  him,  uulees 
he  is  foully  belied,  the  omnipotent  Reichskanzler  had  made  siindiy 
important  and  binding  agreements,  on  the  principle  of  do  ut  dcs.  His 
father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  a  Bismarckian.  He  moved  in  the 
midst  of  the  Prussian  Junkers  like  a  cultured  Athenian  amidst  the 
warlike  Spartans.  He  represented  civilization, culture, peace.  Alx)ve  all, 
he  represented  the  hateful  i)rinciple  of  the  right  of  woman  to  tlie  n^cog- 
nition  of  her  faculties  regardless  of  hrv  8«'x.  and  he  paid  to  the  genius 
of  his  wife  the  homage  to  which  slie  was  entitled  as  an  inwMiectual 
force,  without  stinting  the  measure  of  his  devotion  because  she  was 
"  only  a  woman."  Of  all  subjects  of  the  old  Kaiser,  the  Crown  IVince 
and  Crown  Princess  probably  regai-ded  the  coarse  brutality  of  Count 
Herbert  with  most  aversion.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  pressure  of 
the  temptation  suggested  Ijy  the  canctT  which  was  eating  into  the 
throat  of  the  invalid  at  San  llemo. 

If  the  Crown  Prince  never  came  to  the  thi*oue  Prince  Bismarck's 
great  danger  would  be  averted,  and  if,  at  the  same  time  that  this  peril 
disappeared,  the  Chancellor  were  to  rivet  his  claims  upon  the  young 
Emperor,  by  placing  him  at  once  upon  the  throne  without  waiting 
for  his  father's  decease,  a  double  advantage  would  be  secured. 
Opponents  maddened  by  hatred  accuse  l^-ince  Bismarck  of  meditating 
the  doing  to  death  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  in  order  to  gain  liis  end. 
They  assert  that  when  th(»  Imperial  ( ■hancellor  brought  Frederic 
HI.  from  San  Bemo  to  Berlin,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  calculated 
that  ihe  chapter  of  accidents  might  during  the  journey  accelerate  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  For  what — it  is  asked  by  those  who  think 
the  Chancellor  capable  of  any  crime  which  forwards  his  c&uisv — what 
other  conceivable  motive  could  I^rince  Bismarck  have  had  in  declaring 
that  he  conld  not  answer  for  the  consequences  if  the  unfoitunat^ 
Emperor  did  not  cross  the  Alps  in  the  depths  of  a  sevt^n^  winter  ? 
Of  two  things,  one — either  the  Emperor  would  have  refused  to  risk 
tlie  joumeyi  in  which  case  the  Princes  might  have  proclaimed  a 
Begencji  or  he  would,  at  any  risk,  proceed  to  Berlin,  in  wliich  case 
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die  en   route.      Either  alternative  would  have  suited  the 

As  we  know,  neither  alternative  occurred.    The  Emperor 

jonmey  better  than  was   expected,  and  Prince  Bismarck, 

ig  him,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  there  never  had  been 

bsity  for  the  journey  northwards.    So  easy  is  it  for  statesmen 

|de  themselves  after  the  event,  when  their  schemes  miscarry, 

have  been  entirely  misunderstood. 
Jipi^sitioii  is  too  monstrous  to  be  credited  by  any  but  those 
|marting  under  the  stmg  of  the  Bismarckian  lash.     His  critics 
at  much  allowance  must  be  made  for  Prince  Bismarck  in  the 
lioments  of  the  Emperor  Frederic's  accession.     He  was  in  the 
[>f  an  English  Prime  Minister  who  is  suddenly  confronted  with 
elected  House  of  Commons  vehemently  hostile  to  his  favourite 
this  difference,  that  an  English  Prime  Minister  can  always 
l^irliament,  or,  if  that  should  be  impossible,  knows  precisely  the 
lijiit  of  its  existence.     Prince  Bismarck  could  do  neither.    The 
Frederic   was  on  the   throne,  and  no  one   could  say  how 
[might  remain  there.     Even  now,  when   all   is  over,   there 
I  ing  liow  much  longer  his  death  might  have  been  averted 
the   accident   by  which   the  throat  of  the  Imperial   patient 
open   by   the   German  operator,   whose  cannula  was  the 
bient  ally  of  the  cancer.     Bad  as  it  was  for  Prince  Bismarck 
.^>ederic  upon  the  throne  under  any  circumstances,  the  actual 
knees  accentuated  every  objectionable  element  in  the  case.    If 
?ror  had  been  hah:^  and  well  he  would  at  least  have  been  con- 
Dsed  to  the  influence  of  his  mighty  ilinist-er,  who  could  be 
:pq  to  spare  no  effort  to  bring  the  utmost  possible  pressure  of 
[  cnts  and  the  business  of  State  to  l)ear  upon  the  new  Sovereign. 
an  Emperor  whose  only  throne  was  his  deathbed,  and  who 
lity  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  company  of  his  English  wife 
English  physician,  what  could  be  done  ?    The  influence  of  the 
I  Victoria  he  had  always  reckoned  upon  as  hostile  to  all  his 
|(Ii.^a3.     That  inlluence  was  now  paramount,  and  none  could 
long  it  might  la«t.      That  a  woman,   and  that   woman  an 
loman,  and  that  Englishwoman  a  Liberal  saturated  with  pro- 
Ideas,  should  practically  have  the  Emperor  of  Grermany  in  her 
should  control  the  master  of  the  master  of  Germany,  was 
give  Prince  Bismarck  the  nightmare.     Yet,  after  all,  what 
I  do  ?     His  own  dynasty  was  not  sufficiently  consolidated  for 
suture  upon  the  arbitrary  deposition  of  Frederic  III.     And 
the    Emperor  died,  all    hope  of  the  assured  accession  of 
jerbert  must  perish.      Of  this   he   S]:)eedily  satisfied  himself 
|ical  experiment.     He  repeatedly  sent  his  son  and  heir-pre- 
to  transact  business  with  the  Em]>eror,  only  to  find  that 
IIL    refused    to    deal   with    any    one    but  the    Chancellor 
If  the  Emperor  lived,  therefore,  the  one  dream  of  the  old 
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Chancellor's  life  would  be  thwarted.     Count  Herbert  could  never  be 
the  Chancellor  of  Frederic  III. 

This  was  bad  enough,  but  soon  a  worse  fear  arose  to  haunt  the 
Chancellor's  mind.     He  knew  that  Frederic  III.  would  have  none  of 
his  son  Herbert.     He  began  to  suspect,  or  rather  his  suspicions  began 
to  deepen  into  conviction,  that  if  the  Emperor  lived  he  might  even 
dispense  with  the   services  of  Prince  Bismarck  himself.     It  is  true 
that  in  the   Manifesto   addressed   to    the   German  people  the  new 
Emperor  had  expressed,  in  the  highest  terms,  his  confidence  in  the 
Chancellor ;  but  no  one  Jtnew  better  than  Prince  Bismarck  that  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Emperor  Frederic  would  insist  on  governing 
wonld  sooner  or  later  compel  them  to  part  company.     For  Frederic, 
although  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  least  self-seeking  of  men,  was 
still  a  Hohenzollem  bom  and  bred,  capable  of  decisive  resolution,  and 
never  unmindful   either  of  his   responsibilities   or  his  prerogatives. 
Sooner  or  later,  then,  it  was  certain,  if  the  Emperor  lived.  Prince 
Bismarck  would  have  to  go,  and  the  probability  was  that  it  would  be 
sooner  rather  than  later.     Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  the  Chancel- 
lor's mind,  there  must  have  been  constantly  present,  however  much 
he  repressed  it,  a  haunting  temptation  to  wish  that  the  Emperor 
might  not  recover — nay,  even  that  he  might  die  before  the  inevitable 
crisis  arrived.     From  Prince  Bismarck's  point  of  view  this  temptation 
must  have  seemed  so  irresistible  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
believe  that  he  succumbed ;  for  the  safety  and  the  peace  of  Germany 
seemed  to  him,  and  not  to  him  only,  to  depend  upon  his  maintenance 
in  office.     A  Liberal  Emperor  would  imperil  the  edifice  which  he  and 
the  old  Emperor  had  laboriously  built  up  through  Sturm  mul  Drang 
with  blood  and  iron.     And  here  was  this  idealogue  of  a  Kaiser,  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  and  his   will   practically   controlled  by  his 
English  wife,   presuming  to   dream   of  overthrowing  the  Bismarck 
dynasty  and  launching  upon  all  kinds  of  risky  experiments.     Who 
could   be   surprised  if  he  had  wished  that  the   cancer  would  make 
haste? 

That  such  e\dl  thoughts  may  have  brooded  in  the  obscure  recesses  of 
the  great  Prussian's  mind  is  certain.  Prince  Bismarck  is  a  man  whose 
mind,  and  all  that  is  therein,  is  continually  projected  like  the  picture 
painted  on  the  slide  of  a  magic-lantern  on  an  immense  expanse  of 
blank  sheets  visible  all  over  Germany.  As  a  combination  of  the 
microscope  and  the  magic-lantern  enables  the  operator  to  horrify  a 
crowd  of  spectators  by  the  ghastly  presentation  on  the  outstretched 
sheet  of  the  animalcula?  writhing  and  wriggling  in  every  drop  of 
drinking  water,  so  the  officious  and  official  Press  of  Germany  help  us 
to  see  all  the  germs  and  spores  and  unclean  things  wliich  lurk  or  are 
■apposed  to  lurk  in  the  lower  regions  of  Prince  Bismarck's  mind.  The 
xepdle  Press  is  the  Chancellor's  magic-lantern,  of  which  the  successive 
of  his  thought  serve  as  the  slides  and  are  exaggerated  by  the 
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ytm.  These  papers  daring  the  whole  of  the  Emperor  Frc*d**ric>  mp 
made  no  secret  of  the  ir  raDooroos  hostility*  Articli*  aftrr  Article 
filled  with  the  most  malignant  staiideas  poured  out  from  the  Preaa. 
Xeitber  the  Empemr  nor  the  Kmpi-e&s  was  spared.  It  was  impossiUe 
not  to  feel  that  these  mnltifonu  scribblers  believed  that  aame  of  thoss 
at  h(fad*qti&rters  would  gladly  have  expedited  the,Emperor'«  end. 
Hon,  A.  A,  Sargent,  who  was  driven  from  his  post  at  the  Ai 
1' L'ltion  at  B*»rHn  by  similar  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Press  Btir^siC" 
tliuii  doacribes  the  experience  to  which  the  d}-ing  Emperor  wa* 
subject^  : — 

"  BUmai'ck  \ot^kH  on  any  ctppc»ntion  as  enmity,  and,  althougf  i  I  t^l 
obeyed  my  instructionfi,  a  fresh  ritta.ck  was  made  upon  me  by  the  orgnrts;  ■ 
t^enniin  (jovermnent*  Tho  howl  was  kept  up^  and  my  position  w.i-  m  >  1^ 
about  tis  terrible  hm  it  in  pussihle  to  makt^  a  luan'^i  potdtion.  In  Gerii:  ir.N 
[  everything  depends  on  of&cial  smiles.  Wlieii  the  papei^  in  the  ptty  of  ti  - 
Govoriim»?ntj  jl«  the.s©  papei*H  pnietically  are,  abuse  a  foi^ign  ^^  '  -  ■  ,  who 
m  entitled  U)  the  hospitality  of  the  Uovermuent,  any  attac^k  is  Hk  :,w  of 

a  policeman ^fi  club.*' 

These  **  blows  of  a  policeTnan's  club  '  rained  thick  and  fast  vrithont 
intermission  npin  the  Euiix^ror  Frederic  and  his  wife  during  the  wbolfo 
of  his  brief  and  t  roubled  reign. 

It  was  a  horrible  spectacle,  relieved  only  by  the  lofty  coura^  and 
heroic  fortitude  of  thr  Imperial  sufferer,  and  the  patient  endu: 
and  ever-augmenting  tfudemess  of  his  noble  consort.  He,  fortuna;^,  , , . 
was  nnconficious  of  much  of  the  storm  of  calumny  and  of  insult  which 
fell  with  all  its  force  upon  the  Empress.  But  they  wei*e  not  sprung 
from  a  breed  which  cowers  before  op|K>sition  and  shrinks  fixjm  dutv 
because  of  danger.  Not  even  the  exhausting  ordeal  of  the  chamber 
of  death  could  blind  them  to  thr  fact  that  they  owed  it  to  their 
country  that  the  reign  of  Frederic  Til,  should  be  distinguished  bv  at 
least  one  signal  and  nnmistakabh*  indication  of  the  Lib*Tal  and  pro- 
gressive ]X)licy  on  which  the  Emperor  had  set  his  heart  from  his  youth 
up.  All  opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  Herr  vou  l^uttkamtner, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  had  for  years  used  all  the  authority  of  the 
State  in  order  to  convert  the  administrntion  into  an  election eerintf 
agency  for  Prince  Bismarck.  Puttkammer  repre&e^nted  the  corruption 
and  the  coercion  by  which  the  Civil  Service  had  been  conveHed  into 
the  mere  tool  of  the  Chancellor.  Puttkammer  may  b*^  said,  if  we> 
borrow  a  metaphor  from  the  slang  of  English  corruption,  to  have 
Bifimiwrck's  Man  in  the  Moon.  He  managed  the  eiectiona,  coerced 
employ^  of  the  8tate^  and  generally  did  everything  which  a  Prince' 
who  ''honourably  declared  for  Constitutional  methcnls  without  anv 
reserve^"  must  most  utterly  detest.  It  was  resolved  that  Puttkaiumer 
mu8t  be  dismissed. 

The    Chauctllor  found  hintaelf  in  a  dilemma.      The  dismissal    id 
Pnttkiunmer  woold   tmqiiwdonably   be   popular.     Should  he^    tJh^i 
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endeavour  to  gain  the  kudos  of  his  removal  by  associating  hiinst4t' 
conspicQonsly  with  the  decree  of  dismissal  ?  But  the  expediency  of 
such  a  course  turned  upon  another  question — the  same  old  question. 
to  which  no  answer  could  be  given — How  long  would  the  Emperor 
last  ?  If  he  were  to  live  for  months,  or  even  years,  then  of  course  it 
would  be  wiser  to  throw  Puttkunimer  overboard.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Frederic  were  to  die  in  a  few  weeks  or  even  days,  no  benefit  would 
arise  to  the  Bismarck  dynasty  from  such  an  act  of  subserviency.  It 
was  a  new  experience  for  Bismarck  to  have  to  ri»ckon  with  somti  ono 
else  who  had  a  right  to  think  for  Germany  besides  himself.  As  a 
diplomatist  said,  who  had  studied  him  for  many  years  at  close  quarters : 
'*  The  main  difficulty  with  Bismarck  is  that  he  is  trying  to  do  th<* 
thinking  for  all  Germany.  He  considers  that  his  brain  is  equivalent 
to  the  brain  of  the  entire  Gentuan  people,  and,  feeling  this  way,  he  gt»ts 
very  angry  at  anybody  who  opposes  him."  Anger  is  a  ]>oor  counsellor, 
and  Prince  Bismarck  showed  unmistakable  traces  of  being  in  son* 
straits.  He  lost  his  nerve*,  and  the  keen  decisiveness  of  judgment 
which  formerly  distinguished  him  seemed  to  have  disappeared.  It 
will  probably  surprise  the  German  public  to  know  that  so  much  was 
Prince  Bismarck  at  a  loss  what  to  do  that  the  day  before  the  Emperor 
signed  the  decree  of  dismissal  the  Chancellor  advised  him  to  do  it, 
and  the  day  after  it  appeared  he  went  back  on  his  advice  and  declared 
that  the  Emperor  had  gone  too  far.  If  any  one  in  high  pl.'vces 
ventures  to  deny  this,  there  is  a  simple  test  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement.  Th(»  Emperor  Frederic  kept  his  diary  down  to  within 
a  few  days  of  his  death.  In  the  diary  ho  noted  down  all  the  more 
important  events  of  his  life.  If  the  entries  are  examined  before  and 
after  the  dismissal  of  Puttkammer,  they  will  furnish  ample  confirma- 
tion of  what  is  here  stated  as  to  Prince  Bismarck's  vacillation  and  inde- 
cision. 

Another  subject  on  which  Prince  Bismarck  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  was  whether  or  not  the  necessity  of  preserving  his  own  ]X)sition 
justified  his  declaring  a  Regency.  In  the  Emperor  s  palace,  the  con- 
tingency that  they  might  at  any  moment  be  confronted  with  what  would 
have  been  practically  a  decree  of  deposition,  was  never  out  of  sight. 
It  was  known  that  the  IMnces  were  quite  ready  to  do  whatever  Prince 
Bismarck  wished.  The  minor  German  Sovereigns  act  more  or  less  im- 
plicitly on  the  advice  of  their  Prime  Ministers,  and  these  Ministers  all 
march  at  the  word  of  command  from  the  Chancellor.  At  any  moment, 
therefore,  if  it  pleased  Prince  Bismarck  to  have  tht»  Emperor  declared 
incapable  of  transacting  the  business  of  State,  a  Begency  might  be 
wtablished.  The  difficulty  in  his  path  was  the  danger  that  Sir  Morell 
Mackenaie  would  not  certify  the  incapacity  of  his  ])atient,  and  also 
the  probability,  which  deepened  into  a  certainty  after  the  horrible  acci- 
dent of  the  cannula,  that  the  Emperor  would  die  too  soon  to  make  it 
mrih  while  to  run  the  risk  and  to  incur  the  friction  of  the  Regency. 
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So,  BiX^T  much  dabitatlon,  occasioniDg  no  small  afldiiion  to  Um  wttr 
pense  in  the  Palace*  Prince  Bismarck  ultimate]^  decided  to  wail  ir 
Death,  which  did  not  tarry,  but  made  iiaste. 

The  only  other  incidejit  of  the  reign  which  ought  to  \m  referred  li> 
here,  as  illustratincr  the  Diethyls  of  the  Bismarck  dynasty,  is  tlie  pensm^ 
tory  veto  which  was  placed  upon  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Viclcm 
to  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenbei'g.     According  to  the  popular  belkii^  ^ 
the  interdict  on  tlie  marriage  was  dne  to  Prince  Bismarck's  rek 
to  gire  any  occasion  of  offence  to  Russia.      When  the  pri%*ate 
of  the  three  months*  reign  comes  to  be  written,  it  will,  no  dcnibl^  b^ ' 
found  that,  as  often  happens  in  such  cases,  the  ostensible    re4ftdOKi  was 
quite  different  from  the  real  motive.     In  public  and  official  docnmctttf 
Prince  Bismarck  talked  about  reasons  of  State,  the  danger  orcifiendixifs 
Russia,  and  so  forth.    In  private  he  held  very  dillerent  tankage,    Thtl 
real  reason  why  the  Battenberg  marriage  was  forbidden  vras  bt^mirr  ' 
the  young  Crown  Prince  had  stipulated  as  one  of  the  articles  of  ihf 
agreement  by  which  he  bound   himself  to  support  Prinoa  Bismaick^i 
that  Prince  Bismarck  should,  on  his  part,  prevent  the  xnarria^  of  tol 
sister  to  Prince  Alexander.      The  origin  of  tkis  brother's   ijit«'Tdk*| 
on    his   sister's    marriage    is    said    to    have    been    purely     per 
Prince  Bismarck  stuck  to  his  bargain  and   forbade  the   banns.      Ba 
so  sti-ictly  conditional  was  everything  upon  the  health  of  the  Emperor,  | 
that  it  was  iindersto>d  that  no  difficulty  would  be  made  beyond  a  fofiadj 
protest  if  the  Emperor  lived  till  the  summer,  and  a  private  nil 
were  celebrated  at  Homburg. 

Such  at  least  was  the  belief  of  those  most  ooncerned,  bat  m 
inveterate  is  the  suspicion  inspired  by  Prince  Bismarck,  that  it  w» 
even  thought  that  he  suggested  the  private  marriage  in  onler  10 
provide  himself  with  a  pretext  for  declaring  a  Regency ! 


IV. 

The  end  came  at  last  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Emperor    Frederiq 
After  a  reign  of  ninety  days  the  great  obstacle,  so  long  and  bo  keenljj 
dreaded  by  the  Chancellor  to  the  realizetion  of  his  projects,  was  remove* 
Death  secured  him  the  victoiy,  and  when  the  grave  closed  over 
coffin  of  Frederic  III.  the  way  seemed  clear  for  the  attaimneni  of 
Bismarckian  dream.      No  more  talk  now  of  a  Prince  '*  frankly  Consli 

tutional/'     No  moi'e  petticoat  influence  in  German  politics save 

the  illegitimate  kind.  The  masculine  Teuton  was  henceforth  to  hftV 
an  exclusively  masculine  ruler.  The  Fates  and  Death  had  fbugli 
against,  the  milder  influences  of  the  Lil>eral  reign.  The  brief  ei 
ment  ceased  almost  before  it  had  been  well  begim,  and  Prii; 
Bismarck  was  left  free  to  establish  his  dynasty  in  peace. 

Magnanimity  is  not  a  Bismarckian  virtue.     He  had  triumphed, 
that  was  not    enough  to  console^  him  for  the  anxieties  of 
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reign.  It  was  necessarj-  to  punish  those  who  had  in  any  way  been 
associated  with  the  Sovereign  who  had  dared  to  believe  that  Germany 
might  continue  to  exist  even  if  a  Bismarck  wore  no  longer  Reichs- 
kanzler.  First  and  foremost  came  the  unliappy  lady  who  had  shared  for 
thirty  years  the  sorrows  and  the  joys  of  the  dead,  and  who  had  dared 
after  all  these  years  to  remain  English  at  heart.  Half  German  by 
birth,  naturalized  German  by  marriage  and  residence,  the  vdie  of  one 
German  Emjx^ror  and  the  mother  of  another,  she  had  never  ceased  to 
cherish  with  aftectionate  devotion  the  memories  of  the  land  where  the 
Babre  is  not  perpetually  clanking  in  the  street  and  where  there  are  other 
ideals  of  life  than  that  of  being  a  Prussian  Grenadier.  With  all  her 
husband's  aspirations  she  had  keenly  sympathized,  and  she  had  shared 
also  in  his  antipathies.  She  had  encouraged  him  to  contemplate  tho 
emancipation  of  the  Imperial  throne  from  the  ever-increasing  sliadow 
of  the  Bismarckian  Major-domo.  Upon  her  therefore,  widowed  and 
forlorn,  fell  the  first  vengeance  of  the  offended  Chancellor.  ^J  o  one  who 
had  for  a  twelvemonth  nursed  her  husband  at  every  step  in  the 
long  stage  that  led  to  the  grave,  nothing  could  be  more  tor- 
menting than  the  accusation  that,  at  some  point  or  another  in  the 
treatment  of  the  patient,  mistakes  had  been  made  but  for  which 
his  life  might  have  been  spared.  Hardly  had  the  obsequies 
ended  when  there  was  launched  from  the  Prussian  State  Printing 
Press  the  pamphlet  of  the  German  doctors,  asserting,  with  brutal 
emphasis,  that  the  Emperor  had  been  subjected  to  a  mistaken  treat- 
ment, which  had  rendered  his  recovery  impossible.  All  the  blows 
aimed  at  Sir  Morell  [Mackenzie  fell  u]X)n  the  widowed  Empress,  who  had 
supported  the  authority  of  the  English  doctor,  and  who  knew  that  her 
hnsband  had  trusted  him  and  been  grateful  for  his  skill  and  attendance 
to  the  very  last.  Sir  Morell  ilackenzie  replied.  His  pamphlet  on 
"  Frederick  the  Noble  "  was  promptly  interdicted  in  Germany,  while 
the  accusations  of  his  rivals  were  circulated  ever}- where. 

Meanwhile  at  Berlin  the  position  of  the  Empress  was  so  unpleasant 
that  at  one  time  it  }x?gan  to  bo  rumoured  that  she  was  actually  under 
arrest.  The  envenomed  attacks  of  the  reactionary  I^ress  never  ceased. 
She,  whose  position  ought  to  have  commanded  universal  sympathy, 
found  herself  isolated,  denounced,  and  slighted.  Seldom  has  the 
doctrine  of  Va'  ticfis  been  more  ruthlessly  enforced.  The  Empress 
had  removed  certain  ilSS.  belonging  to  her  husband  to  the  security 
of  a  land  where  domiciliary  visits  for  the  seizure  of  papera  are  not 
ordinary  incidents  of  existence.  She  was  compelled  under  threats  of 
pecnniary  pressure  to  hand  them  over  to  the  German  Goveniment. 
Why  not  ?     To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils. 

^6  new  Emperor,  William  the  Second — a  headstrong  and  energetic 
sum,  reared  under  the  mngic  of  the  Bismarckian  triumph — showed 
himself  no  inapt  pupil  of  his  master.  In  his  early  youth,  while  still 
liring  under  the  parental  roof,  he  was  a  docile  and  aftectionate  boy. 
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It  was  not  until  he  went  to  study  at  Bood,  when  eixtdan    ytmrs  old, 

that  the  estrangement  beffan  whieh  lias  yielded  such  bitt4!P  fruit.  The 
otiicers  of  the  garrison  at  Bonn  tlattered  the  lad,  tilled  hiJS  fooUflli 
young  head  with  dreams  of  playing  the  r6U  of  a  second  iVederic  the 
Great,  and  inculcated  a  spirit  of  self- regarding  ambition ,  the  end  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  seen.  When  hie  parents  endeavoured  to 
check  the  working  of  this  moral  poison,  his  comrades  encouraged  him 
to  defy  their  warning.  He  drew  his  allowance  from  hia  g^randfa 
not  from  hia  father ;  and  the  a[ipix>val  of  Bismarck  was  more  lo 
tJian  the  love  and  esteem  of  his  mother.  The  result  was  tltat  befoii 
he  left  Bonn  he  began  to  iTgard  liimself  as  a  personaj/e  in  tbi*  S 
He  had  his  friends,  hia  party,  and — in  the  army — his  set,  whcise  ,  .  .^ 
motion  he  pushed,  and  who  in  tuni  were  devoted  to  his  interested  Tht* 
Kmperor  Frederic  never^  in  the  days  when  he  was  Crown  i*rixice^  mjidK 
an  attempt  to  puBh  his  own  personal  ambitions,  either  in  the  arm^  or 
in  the  Stiite.  He  was  no  self-seeker.  A  double  measure  of  tltia  erfl 
spirit  seemed  to  have  descended  u^ion  his  son.  Eager  for  bis  owtj 
advancement,  gi-udging  the  recognition  of  others*  services,  the  young 
Prince,  an  apt  pupil  of  a  C3rnical  master,  found  no  difficulty,  niond 
or  sentimental,  in  treating  his  mother  in  a  fashion  after  Ht*rberl 
Bismarck's  own  heart.  80  little  did  he  care  for  the  feelings  of 
othei's  that  he  treatwl  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  such  discoiirti^sv  aa 
to  render  it  difficult  for  his  lioyal  Hii^hness  again  to  meet  his  nephew 
— a  fact  of  which  the  public  was  made  aware  when  the  Prince  and 
the  Kaiser  both  visited  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  carefully  avoided 
meeting  each  other  in  the  capital  of  their  host,  Count  Herbert, 
out-Heroding  Herod  in  the  brusque  brutality  of  his  manner,  forced 
the  Prince  to  take  the  extreme  step  of  breaking  off  all  relations  with 
those  who  received  the  Count  as  a  friend.  The  boycott  is  said  to  bc> 
complete. 


When  the  personal  and  social  relations  between  the  Knj^Hali  ai 
German  Courts  were  in  this  exceedingly  unpleasant  position,  a  mine 
was  suddenly  sprung  under  thi^  feet  of  the  dominant  party  hy  tlio 
publication  in  the  Dtuf.'icht:  JluniMKHt.  ot  extracts  from  the  Diary  kept 
by  the  Emperor  Frederic  during  the  war.  The  sfcoiy  of  its  publication 
is  very  simple.  Dr.  Geffcken,  wlio  liad  for  thirty  years  jiossessc 
the  confidence  of  the  late  Emperor,  had  been  invited  in  February  1 S7 
by  the  Crown  Prince  to  Wiesliaden,  and  then  his  Imperial  Hig^hnc 
had  lent  him  his  Diary  of  the  War  of  1870-71.  About  three  wt*ck»" 
after  this  he  had  retunied  the  Diary  to  the  Crown  Prince  with  a  U'tter 
of  thanks.  The  Diary  consiste*!  of  about  700  pages^  all  excluaively  in 
the  handwriting  of  its  author;  and  from  tins  he  had  made  e.Ktract«  to 
the  extent  of  about  twenty  closely  writt-en  pages,  mainly  of  poUtL 
impoit,  though  tlie  Diaij'  for  the  most  part  concerned  itself  ^ith 
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matters.  After  the  death  of  the  Eini>eror  Frederic  he  resolved,  in 
August  1888,  to  publish  his  excerpts  from  the  journal,  and  so  he 
lianded  the  manuscript  to  the  editor  of  the  Hiiu^achat/,  In  acting  thus, 
his  aim  was  by  no  means  a  political,  but  an  historical  one ;  and  in  par- 
ticular he  wished  to  point  out,  in  contradistinction  to  the  widespread 
opinion  that  Kaiser  Frederic  was  merely  a  noble  idealogist,  the  fact  of 
his  political  importance,  and  the  circumstance  that  he  was  a  primary 
force  (trciltemle  Kraft)  in  the  work  of  founding  the  German  Empire.  'Hie 
purpose  was  praiseworthy,  and  thi»  means  were  simple  and  apparently 
nnobjectionable.  The  extracts  from  thi»  Diary  appeared  in  the  Deutsche 
Kundstehau  in  September.  The  moment  it  appeared  a  strange  commo- 
tion was  visible)  in  the  Bismarckian  circle.  The  Deutsche  Rundsihau 
was  summarily  suppressed,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  criminal  law 
was  set  in  motion  in  order  to  ascertain  who  was  responsible  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Diary.  Prince  Bismarck,  in  a  Report  drawn  up  by 
command  of  the  Emperor,  demanded  pennission  to  prosecute  the  pub- 
lishers on  a  criminal  charge  of  high  treason.  Of  all  the  State  papers 
to  which  the  Chancellor  lias  put  his  hand  this  "  Representation  "  is 
probably  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most  scandalous.  Reading 
it  to-day,  in  the  light  of  the  admissions  made  by  the  Public  Prosecutor 
in  the  indictment  of  Dr.  Geifcken,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
we  are  more  amazed  by  the  colossal  effrontery  of  its  author  or  dis- 
gusted by  its  manifest  bad  faith.  Considering  that  the  Aete  (TAccum" 
Hon  began  by  establishing  in  the  most  formal  fashion  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Diary,  it  is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  read  the  opening 
sentence  of  Prince  Bismarck  s  Representation — "  I  consider  the 
Diaiy  in  its  present  form  not  to  be  genuine  " — and  tio  follow  him 
to  the  close,  where,  after  an  extraordinary-  specimen  of  historical 
criticism,  he  concludes  by  asserting  that  the  Diary  is  ''spurious, 
and  that  the  publication  is  a  forgery,"  primarily  "  directed  against  the 
Emperor  Frederic  " !  "  The  memory  of  the  Emperor  Frederic,"  says 
the  Chancellor,  ''  forms  a  valuable  possession  of  the  people  and  of  the 
dynasty,''  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  preserved  from  the  disfiguring 
tendencies  of  this  calumniating  pamphlet.  Therefore,  by  way  of  vindi- 
cating the  Emperor  s  memory,  the  Chancellor  sets  foi*th  a  series  of 
statements  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

1.  That  in  1870  the  CrowTi  Prince  wns  so  distrusted  by  his  father  that 
he  was  kept  putposely  outnide  the  sphere  of  political  negotiations. 

2.  That  this  distrust  was  due  (a)  to  the  indiscreet  revelations  which  tlie 
Crown  Prince  might  make  to  the  English  Court,  **  wliich  was  full  of  French 
sympathies  "  (!) ;  and  (b)  to  the  violent  means  and  ambitious  designs  recom- 
mended to  the  Crown  Prince  by  political  counsellors  of  doubtful  ability. 

8.  That  the  Crown  Prince,  writing  nt  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  made  a 
multitude  of  mistakes  as  to  time  and  fact. 

4.  That  the  Crown  Prince  (whose  authorship  of  the  Diar}' is  now  admitted) 
entertained  ideas  of  treacheiy  to  his  allies  "  equally  contemptible  from  the 
■tendpoint  of  honourable  feeling  and  from  that  of  policy." 

5.  That  the  Crown  Prince  surrounded  himself  with  advisers  clumRy,  dLs- 
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liooourabl^,  atuj  incipitte,  and  lhAt»  in  aliorV  t^  l^te 
very  much  of  «  fool,  if  iKck  who  wnethigg  df  *  knave. 

The  prcaecotion  was  tlief«fomiifdef^  mild  tliei^^  procfsa 

of  the  German  law  set  on  foot  to  miaarili  sad  to  pimnh  f  be  pufaliibiis- 
of  tiib  ••  calmnniaHoa  of  the  deceased  Prinoer 

The  eaose  of  Priiice  BisiDarck  8  wiadi  is  sot  fiur  to  seek, 
ttoo  at  tlH»  allegfid  libel  upon  the  deceased  Fnnce  was  the 
motive  that  really  prompted  the  pablicadoa  of  tliis  dism; 
and  tlitnly  veiled  cynicisni.  Not  because  the  Diary  d 
Frederic  lU.,  but  becaoite  ita  pttblicaticKi  bad  inflicted  a  fatal 
npon  the  legend  of  Bismarckian  infallibilitT.  on  which  the  ChaiioeBfir 
was  attempting  to  found  the  Bismarckian  drnafity,  Dr.  GefibbB 
was  proeecnted.  Undoubtedly  the  Diaiy  stmck  the  Chancdkr 
in  a  9ore  place.  When  a  staleaman  seeks  to  foand  a  dynasty 
on  the  pnestige  of  his  prescience  and  courageous  initiati^^^ 
historical  document  of  tho  first  authority  which  discredits  both 
damaging  as  the  unexpected  discovery  of  proo&  of  iUeo-itimacy 
be  to  the  pretensions  of  a  Bourbon  or  a  Hapsburg.  The  Diary 
the  very  foundations  on  which  alone  the  Chancellor  hoped  to 
the  i«uoce»sion  to  his  son,  by  proving,  by  the  indisputable  te«tiiKiosiy  of 
the  late  Em|ieror,  carefully  coramitted  to  paper  day  by  day  ae  tka 
evenlH  occurred,  that  in  the  great  crisis  of  German  history  it  was  tfai 
CJonstitutional  Prince  rather  than  the  arbitrary  and  absolnt<^  ChanceUor 
who  divined  mo«t.  clearly  the  opportunities  of  the  situation,  and  00ll«^ 
tributed  the  driving  force  that  secured  the  achievement  of 
nnity.  It  was  not  the  old  men,  but  the  young  Prince,  who  had 
most  ardent  faith  in  the  future  and  the  most  passionate  enthi 
for  tlie  realizatian  of  *'the  long-deferred  hopes  of  oar  forefathers 
the  drramg  of  German  poets,''  As  for  the  old  Kaiser  William^ 
attitude  is  best  described  in  his  own  words :  **  My  son  is  devoted 
the  new  state  of  things  with  his  whole  soul,  while  I  do  not  cam 
straw  about  it,  and  hold  only  to  Prussia.  I  say  that  he  and  his  suo- 
cessors  will  be  called  to  make  the  Elmpire  now  established  a  r^alil 
lliat  might  have  been  tolemted,  but  when  Prince  Bismarck  is  int 
duced,  even  so  late  as  November  14,  1870,  shrugging  his  fihonli 
over  the  idea  of  a  German  Empire,  and  asking  whether  the  Ci 
Prince  would  wish  to  threaten  the  South  Germans  into  the  Impe] 
f(#ld,  it  was  more  than  BiBmarckian  flesh  and  blood  could  bear  to  read 
the  following  reply  of  the  Prince :  *'  Ja  vmhl  ;  there  would  be 
danger  in  doing  that ;  let  us  act  firmly  and  imperiously,  and 
will  9ee  I  was  riijhi  in  amcHing  that  yim  hazr  iwi  yd  any  proper 
srioiignesi  of  your  fxneer" 

Tho  report  of  that  conversation,  which  closes  with  a  prot-est 
the  way  in  which  a  wo  rid -historic  opportunity  was  being  neglected 
BiRmarck,  probably  led  to  the  extreme  violence  with  which  the  pj 
eatioa  was  preased. 
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Here   was   the  real  gravamen  of  Dr.  Geffcken's  offence.     He  had 

been  the   means,  as  the  Acte  iVAcciimtion  put  it,   of  belittling  the 

flervices   of  the  Chancellor.     As  soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  Dr. 

GeSbken   had   oommtinicated  the   Diary  to  the  Rundschau^   he    was 

arrested  and  flung  into  prison,  as  if  he  had  been  an  ordinary  felon. 

Bui  was  denied,  and  the  unfortunate  professor  was  almost  done  to 

death  in  the  Moabit  prison.     His  treatment  affords  a  grim  illustration 

of  the  fact  that  the  methods  of  this  newest  dynasty  of  this  nineteenth 

century  in  dealing  with  those  guilty  of  Use-majest^  are  substantially 

identical  with  those  by  which,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  the 

Boman  tyrants  terrorized  the  world. 

If  Dr.  Geffcken  had  died  in  gaol.  Prince  Bismarck  would  probably 
have  consoled  himself  by  reflecting  that  the  devil  had  got  his  due. 
Ibr,  in  the  inexhaustible  repertory  of  casual  gossip,  second-hand 
calumny,  and  carefully  stored  up  denunciations  by  the  professional 
dilators  of  the  Press  Bureau,  which  sluml)er  in  the  archives  of  the 
Chanoellerie  of  Espionage  at  Berlin,  it  was  recorded  that  "  once,  about 
ten  years  ago,  at  a  social  gathering,  he  delivered  himself  in  the  most 
excited  manner  as  to  the  merits  of  Prince  Bismarck,  sajring  that  he 
had  not  one  single  noble  trait  in  his  character,  and  was  without  a 
trace  of  kindliness  or  pity."    After  this,  why  go  further  ? 

To  death  Dr.  Geffcken  was  very  nearly  condemned,  not  judicially, 
bat  by  the  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Chancellor  whom  he  had  dared  to 
criticise.  The  sufferings  of  his  long  imprisonment,  for  which  there 
was  no  warrant  save  Prince  Bismarck's  will,  left  him  so  weak  that 
whm  at  last  he  was  released  by  order  of  the  Court  which  exer- 
cised jurisdiction  in  his  case,  he  could  hardly  hold  a  pen.  The 
dose  confinement,  the  wearying  anxiety,  the  seclusion  from  all 
his  friends,  the  expectation  of  the  severest  penalty  which  arbitrary 
power  oonld  inflict,  so  broke  down  the  constitution  of  the  prisoner 
that  at  Christmas  the  medical  officer  of  the  gaol  expected  that  he 
would  die  on  his  hands,  A  severe  attack  of  diarrhoea  reduced  him 
to  Budi  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  they  watched  through  the  night  of 
the  22nd~23rd  of  Deceml^r,  not  expecting  that  he  would  ever  see  the 
light  of  anotiher  day. 

Meanwhile^  when  the  unlucky  professor  was  being  brought  to  the 
door  of  death  in  the  prison,  the  Chancellor  s  police  were  ransacking  his 
private  correspondence  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  anything  that  would 
lend  aoolonrable  pretext  to  the  criminal  charge  preferred  against  him. 
One  of  the  privileges  of  German  citizenship  is  that  at  any  moment  the 
anthorities  can  peruse  all  the  private  correspondence  of  a  lifetime  by 
the  simple  process  of  accusing  you,  with  or  without  evidence,  of  any 
imaginaiy  ofience,  and  then  enter  your  premises  and  impound 
jour  papers.  Civilization,  it  is  evident,  has  still  much  to  do  in 
Osntnl  Emiope  before  the  rights  of  the  individual  against  the 
Admmistiation  can  be  said  even  to  exist.     There  is,  however,  an 
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ubvious   convenience    in   such    a   system    to    the    Iniiuisitors  of  tltt 
Willielinstrasse,  who  have  no  donbt  immensely  swelled   their 
of  the  sajinga  and  doings  of  the  political  opponents  of  tli«  Chatic 
by  the  simple  process  of  making  copious  excerpts  from    the   pril 
letters  of  Dr»  Gertbken's  friends. 

But  nothing;  brought  to  ligfit  by  licence  of  Star  Chami 
inquisition  fuiTLinheJ  any  evidence  ju9tif\'ing  Dr.  Geffbken's  convic 
"Phe  Supreme  Court  of  the  Empire,  before  whom  the  Acie  fTAtcusfik 
was  Ifiid,  dismissed  the  case  without  even  calling  upon  Dr. 
tu  be  heard  in  court.  The  Court,  of  which  lb*.  SimKon  is 
(leclaiml  that,  though  the  Diary  oughr  not  to  have  been  pulilialied, 
there  was  nothing  to  show  that  Dr,  (ieffcken  was  c^iaBcions  of  tin 
nature  of  the  olience  which  he  committed  in  giWng  it  to  the  wocM* 
It  therefore  ordered  the  prosecution  to  be  stopped,  and  the  priaCRUir 
set  at  liberty. 

e  13r.  (Jeffcken  was  kept  in  ignorance  for  tlie  most  part  of  how  his 
case  was  going.  Most  of  the  docimients  of  his  process  wcw 
kept  secret  from  him.  On  the  kh  of  January  he  was  forbidden  to 
correspond  freely  with  his  counseb  and  on  (he  morning  of  th*^  5th  tbe 
inspector  of  the  prison  snddenly  entered  his  cell  and. told  him  that  hn 
was  free.  Then  prison  officials  ruslied  in.  hastily  packed  up  his 
clothes,  and  half  an  hour  later  he  was  being  driven  to  the  railway 
station.  It  was  not  until  four  days  Hftel'^^'a^ds  that  he  received  th* 
decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  which  ordered  his  immediate  releaae. 
He  reached  Hambui-g  extremely  weak,  and  in  no  condition  to  under- 
take the  journey  to  the  Riviera  which  was  imperatively  ordered  foi^tbi^ 
restoration  of  his  health.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  letters,  telegramn, 
eongratulfttionSj  and  denmnds  for  interviews,  exjieriences,  articles,  photo* 
graphs,  and  pamphlets.  But  until  his  health  is  re-established  Dr.  Gelfckea 
has  determined  to  remain  a  stranger  to  the  warfare  that  rag^es  around 
him  in  the  Press.  He  has  not  written  or  ins]ured  a  single  b"ne.  Bat 
as  a  parting  blow,  he  was,  after  his  return,  summoned  before  the 
authorities^  and  cross-examined,  in  order  to  show  cause  why  he  should 
not  be  shut  up  as  a  lunatic  in  an  asylum. 

Prince  Bismarck  had  lost  his  prey.  But  the  public  had  not 
fathomed  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  a  ruthless  Chancellor,  furious 
Jit  the  thwarting  of  his  will.  The  old  German  reverence  for  judicial 
forms,  the  high  ideal  of  the  supremacy  of  law  and  the  integrity  of  the 
judicial  office  which  justified  the  proud  boast.  '*  There  are  judges  at 
Berlin  " — and  it  would  seem  at  I^ipsic — did  not  deter  Prince  Big* 
marck  from  appealing  from  the  Hui>reine  Court  of  the  Empire  to 
public  opinion,  by  the  publication  of  an  tw  jmrfe  statement  of  the  ease 
against  Dr.  GefPcken,  supported  by  more  or  less  garbled  and  ini perfect 
versions  of  the  private  correspondence  seized  in  Dr.  Geifcken  s  house. 
This  extraordinar}*  and  unprecedented  step  was  taken,  said  the  Chan- 
cHor»  iii  the  interest  of  his  Maj^gy'b  admlaiji^ration  of  justice. 
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order  to  afford  the  several  Goveruments,  no  less  than  public  opinion, 
an  opportanity  of  forming  an  independent  opinion  on  the  subject, 
^'  thns  bringing  the  facts  to  the  knowledge  of  all  who  are  rightly 
entitled  to  see  the  judicial  authorities  of  the  Empire  always  act  in  a 
just  and  matter-of-fact  manner,"  and  '*  to  enable  the  Governments 
and  their  subjects  to  form  their  own  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Imperial  judiciary  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Geffcken." 

The  immediate  result  of  this  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Empire  was  the  resignation  of  the  Minister  of  Justice, 
Dr.  von  Friedberg.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  friend  of  the  late 
Emperor,  who  selected  him  as  the  first  person  to  receive  the  Order  of 
the  Black  Eagle  at  his  hands.  We  have  probably  not  yet  seen  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  this  extraordinary  appeal  from  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Tribunal  to  the  verdict  of  a  public  opinion,  which  is  neither 
oomxtetent  to  demand  the  production  of  the  necessary  evidence  nor 
responsible  for  the  impartial  justice  of  its  verdict. 

VI. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  more  injurious  to  the  faculties  of  men  than 
the  exercise  of  uncontrolled  and  absolute  power.  Prisoners  in  gaols 
who  have  all  their  wants  supplied  without  the  constant  pressure  of 
the  struggle  for  existence^  gi'adually  sink  into  a  condition  of  mental 
torpor.  The  same  law,  applied  in  a  different  sphere,  exacts  a  similar 
revenge  from  those  who,  in  the  highest  positions,  have  succeeded  in 
beating  down  all  the  rivals  or  opponents  whose  competition  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  career  supplied  indispensable  stimulus  and  not 
leas  indispensable  experience  as  to  the  limits  of  the  possible.  Prince 
Bismarck  is  now  suffering  from  the  fatal  results  of  being  too  success- 
ful. He  has  emancipated  himself  from  the  limitations  from  which 
oome  most  of  our  strength.  He  has  lost  his  slirewdness,  his  quick 
perception  of  the  difference  between  the  x)0S8ible  and  the  imix)ssible, 
and  his  instinctive  consciousness  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  affairs 
of  men.  It  is  as  if  he  had  rid  himself  of  the  faculty  of  feeling  jmin, 
a  thing  which  every  one  would  naturally  desire,  but  which,  if  granted, 
would  destroy  our  chief  security  against  dangf^r. 

The  attempt  which  •  he  is  now  making  to  carry  out  a  proscription 
of  all  who  have  ever  crossed  his  path  is  one  of  the  signs  that  the  hand 
of  the  famous  Chancellor  has  lost  its  cunning,  and  that  in  his  case  is 
being  verified  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  the  ancients,  that  pride  goeth 
before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall.  Even  the  worm 
may  turn  at  last,  and  the  attempt  to  hunt  down  all  the  friends  of 
the  Emperor  Frederic  has  already  piovoked  a  very  healthy  reaction 
■gainst  the  Chancellor  and  his  promising  son.  It  is  in  the  political 
relations  of  nations  as  it  is  in  schools.  No  matter  how  excellent 
may  be  the  original,  disposition  of  the  head  boy,  if  there  is  no  one 
who  daro  stick  up  to  him,  he  soon  becomes   intolerable.      Prince 
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Bismarck  has  so  long  been  the  head  boy  ia  Dame  Earopt^'s  scliool  lliai 
no  one  has  dared  to  say  him  uaj.  Let  him  hector  and  bully  aft 
he  please,  his  colleagues  and  his  ueighboura  have  said  never  a  wotd 
Last  December,  however,  he  presumed  tc»o  far  on  the  lonf^-suflimng 
endurance  of  Europe,  and  his  arrogance  provoked  a  retort  which  has 
been  hailed  with  delight  throughout  the  Continent, 

Of  all  the  Ambassadors  in  the  British  diplomatic  service.  Sir  Bcifaeri 
Morier  is  the  man  who  has  done  most  to  interpret  Germany  to  En^lBiid, 
For  a  good  half  of  his  diplomatic  career  hia  constant  pre-oconpoltOQ 
was  to  rouse  his  coimtrymen  to  a  sense  of  the  greatness*  botli  moret 
and  material,  of  the  Gennan  people.  No  Englishman  probablj 
enjoyed  more  of  the  confidenc^f^  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  few  Bug- 
lisbnien  ever  sympathized  so  passionately  with  German  aapirationi 
to  liberty  and  independence.  But  he  shared  the  views  of  the  latif 
Emperor  as  to  the  mischief  which  Prince  Bismarck's  uncheckad 
ascendency  was  exercising  in  aU  the  higher  qualities  of  the  Genstt 
folk.  He  had  been  for  two  years  accredited  to  the  little  Ckmii 
of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  one  of  tlie  minor  principalities  which  f-    "  J 

reluctantly  to   the  Prussian  ization  that  followed  Sadowa.       i     ^i 

his  way  quite  as  independent  and  passionate  as  Princ©  Bisnaarck 
himself,  there  was  established  between  the  two  men  a  latent  aati^ 
gonism  which  gradually  hardened  into  a  positive  antipathy.  Prince 
Bismarck  seems  to  have  kept  the  dossi^^r  of  Sir  Roljert  ilorii*r. 
noting  down  for  use  when  the  day  of  action  might  arrive  eveiy 
petty  story  of  backstairs  scandal,  every  unguarded  expression,  and, 
in  short,  all  the  usual  stock*in-trade  accumulated  by  private  inqniiy 
agents,  who  are  much  the  same  all  the  world  over,  whether  thrj 
are  det-ectives  like  Meiklejohn  in  London  or  decorated  nflRciftk 
in  the  Wilhelmstrasse.  As  for  Sir  Eobert  Morier,  he  went  his  way, 
doing  his  duty  to  his  country  in  the  various  capitals  to  which  he  loi 
accredited,  without  paying  much  heed  to  the  Chancellor'a  enitu:^^ 
until^  in  due  course  of  diplomatic  promotion,  he  was  sent  to  repi^ 
sent  her  Majesty  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  At  a  preconcerted 
signal  the  reptile  Press  began  to  unmask  their  batteries  of  ^h^,^ 
against  the  appointment*  Their  attack  was  treated  with  cont 
and  it  was  not  followed  up — at  least,  not  for  a  time.  Sir  1: 
Morier,  however,  soon  gave  the  German  Chancellor  fresh  cau^^  ,w* 
enmity.  The  excellent  relations  which  he  established  Ijetween  England 
ajid  Russia  weakened  the  system  of  alliances  by  which  I*rince  Bisoiarek 
calculated  that  he  could  best  secure  the  supremacy  of  Germany.  JU 
long  as  England  and  Russia  are  at  cross  pnr}>o&es,  Europe  disapprart; 
there  is  only  Germany  and  the  Mayor  of  the  Palace  at  Friedrichsruhp 
or  at  Varzin.  But  with  a  good  understanding  between  London  aod 
St.  Petersburg,  Germany  resumes  her  natural  and  proper  place  *• 
prima  inter  pares  among  the  Europeau  Powers.  Hence  Sir  Robert 
Morier,  by  the  confidence    which   he  was   able   to   estaLHsK  T.^t^r^o 
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England  and  Russia,  directly  traversed  the  main  line  of  Prince  Bis- 
xnarck*B  ])olicy,  which  is,  as  it  has  always  been,  to  keep  up  the 
antagonism  between  England  and  Russia  in  order  that  Germany 
might  be  supreme  in  Europe. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  discredit  Sir  Robert  Morier,  and,  if 
])08sible,to  remove  him  from  St.  Petersburg.  The  first  step  was  for  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck  to  circulate — ^privately,  of  course,  but  diligently — a 
enriouB  falsehood  told  by  Marshal  Bazaine  to  a  German  military  attache 
in  Madrid,  concerning  news  said  to  have  been  sent  by  Sir  Robert  from 
Darmstadt  to  Metz  vid  London,  which  betrayed  to  the  French  the 
movements  of  the  German  troops,  and  enabled  him  to  inflict  on  them 
oonsiderable  loss.  Of  this,  however,  no  notice  could  bo  taken,  beyond 
obtaining  from  Marshal  Bazaine,  in  July  last,  a  denial  that  he  had 
ever  made  any  such  statement.  Armed  with  this  denial,  Sir  Robert 
Moiier,  who  knew  the  methods  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, 
waited  developments.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Among  the  private 
letters  seissed  when  Dr.  Geffcken's  correspondence  was  carried  off  to 
Berlin  was  one  from  Baron  von  Roggenbach,  containing  the  passage, 
"  Morier  is  coming  to-day."  The  mere  mention  of  the  name  of 
Sir  Robert  Morier  in  the  professor's  correspondence  sufficed  as  a 
pretext  for  re-opening  the  attack  on  our  Ambassador.  On  the  IGth  of 
December  the  Kolnischc  Zeitung  published  a  statement,  obviously 
oommonicated  from  the  Press  Bureau,  and  probably  by  direct  orders  of 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  stating  that — 

"  In  connection  with  investigations,  which  had  to  be  made  in  the  Geifcken 
case  ....  there  came  to  be  considered  a  remark  of  Marshitl  Boziiine's,  to 
the  effect  that  in  August  1870  he  receive<l  the  first  news  of  the  advance  of 
the  German  armies  over  the  Moselle  through  a  communication,  by  way  of 
London  and  Paris,  from  the  then  English  charge  d'i{ffiiires  at  Dai-mstadt,  Sir 
Bobert  Morier." 

When  this  statement  reached  St  Petersburg,  on  the  19th  of  December, 
Sir  Bobert  Morier  at  once  wrote  to  Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  as  one 
gentleman  would  write  to  another,  denying  the  charge  in  the  most 
explicit  terms,  enclosing  the  letter  in  w^hich  Marshal  Bazaine  had 
repudiated  the  remark  imputed  to  him,  and  asking  the  Count,  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour,  to  cause  an  immediate  contradiction 
of  the  foul  and  infamous  libel  to  be  inserted  in  the  Norddeutsche 
Allgemeiiu  Zeitung.  To  this  demand  Count  Herbert  res|X)nded  by 
sending  to  the  Kolnischc  the  report  of  the  military  attache,  ^lajor 
YOn  Deines,  dated  Madrid,  April  2,  188G,  in  which  the  remark  of 
Bazaine  was  transmitted  to  the  Spy  Bureau  in  Berlin,  where  it  was 
docketed  for  use  when  the  time  came,  and  then  curtly  wrote  to 
Sir  Bobert  Morier,  in  reply  to  "  your  Excellency's  letter  " — 

*^  I  regret  that  neither  its  contents  nor  its  tone  euiible  me  to  comply 
with  your  astonishing  demand,  and  to  step  out  of  the  limits  imposed  upon 
me  hj  my  official  position  in  regard  to  the  German  Pres^." 
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The  coutnn^ersy  has  been  carried  on  ever  since  in  the  newnfmp^^ 
but  nothing  that  has  been  written  haB  in  any  way  removed  %ht 
damaging  effect  of  this  startling  exiK»siire  of  the  metlnKls  of  the  Bb* 
marcks.  It  may  be  admitted  without  it? serve  that  Sir  Robe  rt  Morieci 
conduct  in  addressing  himiself  direct  to  Count  Herbert  l^iEinarck  wt$ 
in  direct  contravention  of  all  diplomatic  precedent.      Tht*  ft  of 

the  profession  required  that  he  should  have  forwarded  a  disc...^,  .  w 
Lord  Salisbury,  who  would  have  sent  it  to  Sir  Edward  MeUci,  wfcp 
would  have  laid  it  l3efore  Count  Herbt*rt  Bismarck^  thus  making  tfcr 
question  intematinnal  instead  of  persnnaK  That  Sir  liobert  avoidi*tl 
by  his  discreet  indiscretion.  Writing  at  ouco  on  his  owu  iiuiiaiive  tw 
(Jount  Herbert  Bismarck,  as  one  gentleman  writes  to  another,  he  took 
the  simplest  and  the  most  direct  method  of  getting  a  scaudalonit  lie 
nailed  to  the  counter  with  the  least  po^ible  delay.  It  may  also  W 
freely  admitted  that  the  terms  of  the  inquiry  wliich  he  oddre^^'d  to 
Bazaine  last  July  do  not  absolutely  cover  the  points  niised  by  tht 
authentic  reports  of  the  conversation  reported  by  Major  v*on  DrttM!3i  ti 
1886,  which  Count  Herbert  never  published  until  January  1889- 
No  one  thinks  tliat  Major  von  Deiues  repoited  anything'  but  ihr 
exact  words  which  vrere  used  by  Bazaine,  nor  is  it  neceftsary  to 
doubt  that  Bazaine  did  make  the  statement  which  he  su l>seqaeiitij 
declared  to  l>e  a]K>cryphal  The  importiuice  of  that  point  dii- 
appeared  when  the  text  of  the  statement  was  published.  For 
Bassaine  seems  to  have  said  tlmt  he  never  knew  of  the  pasLsage  of  ike 
Moselle  on  August  \%  by  the  Ciermans  until  he  received  a  telegtaiB 
from  London  on  August  10  announcing  the  fact  on  the  authority  nf 
Sir  Roljert,  then  Mr.  Morier.  The  moment  the  datt^s  were  publtshrd 
the  whole  stor^-  fell  to  pieces,  because  the  Marshars  own  histori'  rf 
the  campaign,  published  long  before,  proves  that  the  passage  of  tk» 
Moselle  was  officially  re|X)rted  to  him  by  one  of  his  own  offiooff 
the  day  before  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Morier  is  said  to  have  reacbfril 
him.  Not  only  so,  but  the  details  of  the  movement  vrert*  ir- 
ported  at  full  length  in  the  English  newspapers  of  August  15, 
and .  could  therefore  have  been  sent  him  by  telegraph  from  Pmif 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Tinus — ^supposing,  of  course,  that  he  nc^ednl 
any  intelligence  from  London  of  the  movement  of  troops  who^ 
cannon  were  actually  thundering  in  his  ears — before  the  alleged  itU- 
gram  was  ever  de8patched.  As  a  simple  matter  of  fact..  Sir  Kob^ 
Morier  never  had  any  information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  GencAO 

troops,  excepting  that  which  he  read  in  the  newspapers^  an*:!  ^     

Bent  any  telegram  or  despatch  of  any  kind  to  any  person  y 
military  information,  for  the  very  simple  and  sufficient  reason  diat  lit 
never  had  any  to  send.     The  whole    story,  which   Bazaine    --.--—     fg 
have  mvented  in  order  to  curry  favour  with  the  Germans  a  f 

who  were  much  Incensed  against  Sir  Robert  Morier  for  his  succ 
negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain,  was  a  mantfefit  jm^^jrr 
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sibility,  and  a  very  gross  absurdity  to  boot.  Yet  it  is  this  monstrous 
slander,  originally  picked  up  from  the  lips  of  a  traitor,  who,  after  hLs 
escape  from  gaol,  lived  on  private  charity  in  Madrid,  that  Count 
Herbert  Bismarck  and  his  organs  in  the  Press  persist  in  circulating 
and  refnse  to  withdraw  !  No  condemnation  can  bo  more  severe  than 
that  which  they  have  placed  on  record  in  their  own  newspapers.  The 
story  is  complete  in  all  its  parts.  It  is  a  perfect  compendium  of  the 
Bismarckian  method  of  enforcing  a  proscri])tion  by  the  wholesale  and 
systematic  circulation  of  falsehood.  To  have  forced  such  an  exposure 
as  this  upon  the  founders  of  the  new  dynasty,  and  to  have  branded 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck  as  a  convicted  libeller,  who,  when  his 
weapons  are  shown  to  be  poisoned,  persists  in  their  use,  are  services 
to  civilization  for  which  Euroj)e,  and  especially  Germany,  may  well  be 
gratefnl  to  Sir  Robert  Morier. 

VII. 

From  this  brief  and  humed  survey  of  some  among  the  many  indi- 
cations of  the  enl  change  which  has  come  over  the  mind  of  the  great 
Chancellor,  intensifying  his  natural  defects  and  obscuring  his  better 
qualities,  much  has  necessarily  Ix^en  omitted.  The  friction  between 
the  Emperor  Frederic  and  his  Chancellor  on  the  subject  of  Jew-baiting 
has  not  even  been  mentioned,  nor  has  a  word  been  said  concerning  the 
extraordinary  censure  pronounci^d  upon  the  Mayor  of  Berlin  by  the 
young  Emperor  because  the  newspapers  of  the  capital  eulogized  his 
dead  father.  These  are  but  minor  features  of  the  same  great  cam- 
paign relentlessly  waged  against  all  the  friends  of  the  Sovereign  who 
was  no  friend  to  Prince  Bismarck's  ideas.  Every  one  who  showed  a 
loyal  devotion  to  the  late  Emperor — his  widow,  his  English  physician, 
Professor  GefTcken,  Sir  Robert  Morier,  Baron  von  Roggenbach — are 
all  marked  down  for  pitiless  persecution.  Their  names  are  in  the 
Black  Book  of  the  Proscription,  for  were  they  not  one  and  all  the 
friends  of  Frederic  III.  ? 

What  will  come  of  the  Bismarck  dynasty  remains  in  doubt.  It  is 
difficult  to  found  a  new  dynasty  in  modern  times :  to  found  a  Minis- 
terial dynasty  is  almost  impossible.  There  is  no  proof  that  the  tur- 
bulent young  Count  whom  the  Chancellor  has  striven  so  hard  to  make 
Us  successor  has  either  the  prescience  or  the  courage  of  his  sire.  To 
borrow  a  Johnsonian  phrase,  he  has  all  tlit^  nodosity  of  the  oak  with- 
out its  strength,  and  all  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl  without  her  inspi- 
ration. Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Count  H(»rbert  has  been  trained  in 
a  good  school.  Adversity  is  the  best  school  for  gtmius,  and  it  was 
in  long  years  of  stonn  and  stress  that  his  father  discovered  and 
exercised  those  marvellous  gifts  of  forethought  and  sagacity  which 
hove  made  him  the  foremost  Minister  of  the  century.  But  the  very 
mognitnde  of  his  success  has  deprived  his  son  of  all  possibility  of 
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profiting  by  the  advantages  which  stood  his  father  in  sach  good  stad. 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck  to-day  is  powerful,  for  when  he  cpetb 
every  one  hears  the  echo  of  his  father  s  voice*  But  when  six  feei  tiio 
inches  of  German  soil  cover  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  mig-hty  Keidis- 
kanzler,  will  those  who  now  bow  silently  before  the  insolence  of  Ul 
son  tolerate  the  unsupported  arrogance  of  Bismarck  IT,  ?  The  yoiZDg 
Emperor  will  probably  be  the  first  to  chafe  against  Count  HerbciiV 
authority,  and  the  wrongs  of  the  mother  may  yet  b©  avenged  by  tfe 
hand  of  her  son. 

The  Bismarck  dynasty  will  fell,  having  done  its  i^rork.  The 
era  of  Blood  and  Iron  is  not  eternaL  The  generous  and  bene- 
ficent influences  which  the  Empre.ss  represents  are  stronger  in  fhe 
long  run  than  all  the  legions  of  the  Chancellor.  And  in  the  near 
future  her  Imperial  Majesty  may  yet  achieve  a  glorious  and  bloodl^'^sB 
revenge.  She  can  no  longer  fill  the  throne  of  Germany,  But  aha 
has  within  her  gi^asp  the  leadership  of  a  cause  far  moi^  impjortaat 
than  that  which  the  valour  and  sagacity  of  the  Hoheuzollems  crowned 
with  victory  before  the  gates  of  Paris,  It  is  possible  for  her  Im- 
perial Majesty  to  make  her  Court  a  place  where  the  best  men  and 
women  of  the  world,  all  who  are  striving  to  bring  in  the  brig'hter  and 
the  nobler  day,  would  find  welcome,  encouragement,  and  in&pimtion. 
Art,  science,  letters,  philanthropy,  and  all  that  ennobles  life  and  tends 
to  lift,  man  nearer  to  God  would  find  there  a  natural  home,  stately  and 
yet  simple,  Imperial  and  yet  human,  the  cosmopolitan  capital  of  mil 
that  makes  for  the  betterment  of  the  world.  There,  as  in  an  ideal 
world,  far  removed  from  the  trammels  of  Court  etiquette  and  the 
intrigues  of  Chancellors,  the  Empress  Victoria  could  re-eHtabli»h 
Arthurs  Table  Round, 

**  And  teach  high  thonfrht  and  amiable  words» 
And  courtliness  and  the  desire  of  fame, 
And  love  of  truth,  and  all  thut  nmkes  a  man." 

Seated  in  the  centre  of  the  Eumpan  continent,  its  influence  wonU 
be  co-extensive  with  the  ciWlizatiou  of  wliich  it  would  be  the  finest 
flower.  Whether  her  Imperial  Jlajesty  will  feel  impelled  to  asceml  th** 
loftier  throne  which  now  stands  empty  before  her,  we  do  not  kiu^vv. 
For  the  moment  she  is  too  broken  and  bowed  down  with  the  burden 
of  her  woe.  But  to  her  we  may  address  tlie  familiar  words  which  th<* 
Poet  Laureate  addressed  tx>  our  ^^dowed  Queen — 

"  Break  not,  O  woman's  heart,  but  still  endure — 
Break  not,  for  thou  art  Koj'al,  bat  endure/' 

HerB  18  the  unique  position,  hers  the  unrivalled  opportnnity,  Othera 
FSre  trammelled  by  routine  and  limited  by  nationality,  as  indeed  ahis 
(would  herself  have  been  had  she  continued  to  occupy  the  throii  -' 
\  Germany.     A  wider  Empire  awaits  her  if  bIil*  but  rises  to  the  h 

of  her  responsibilities,   and  acts  as  the  Imperial  head  of  the  womaa- 

]ioo/f  »rwl  of  the  cultui'e  of  tli'^  iv.',vL^ 


LAURENCE  OLIPHANT. 


AEEMARKABLE  figure  has  passed  from  amongst  us.  The  life 
of  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  full  of  contrasts  and 
<X)ntradictions.  lie  had  held  great  employments,  he  had  also  been  a 
day-labourer  and  a  pedlar.  Himself  a  gentleman  of  good  Scottish 
descent,  and  finding  his  natural  place  in  good  society,  he  had  friends 
alike  among  princes  and  beggars.  To  most  p(X)ple  he  appeared  as  a 
•charming  element  in  society,  to  many  as  a  keen  practical  man  of 
business,  to  some  as  a  visionary  fanatic,  to  a  select  few  as  an  inspired 
prophet  of  the  Lord,  the  founder  of  a  new  development  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  in  whatever  guise  he  might  appear,  no  one  could  fail  to 
feel  that  he  was  interesting.  To  him  had  been  given,  in  unusually 
full  measure,  that  mysterious  indefinable  charm,  the  presence  of  which 
condones  such  serious  faults,  the  absence  of  which  goes  so  far  towards 
neutralizing  even  transcendent  virtues. 

There  was  a  poetic  suitability  in  his  eai-ly  years.  Born  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  reared  in  the  old  Scotch  castle  of  Condie,  he  was  at  about 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age  sent  toCeylon.  Tliat  exquisite  island,  whose 
blue  mountain-peaks,  green  hill-sides,  lovely  lakes  and  faiiy  gardens 
are  a  never-ending  delight  to  the  traveller  wearied  with  the  mono- 
tonons  voyage  across  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the  Bay  of  Bi'ugal,  was  a 
fit  starting-place  for  a  life  so  full  of  romance.  Sir  'J'homas  Wade 
has  kindly  furnished  me  with  some  particulars  of  his  earliest  years. 
He  says : — 

"  I  may  say  that  I  knew  Laurence  OHphant  before  ho  was  a  twelvemonth 
old.  When  he  was  bom,  in  1829,  hi«  father  wa«  Attorney-Gcneitil  at  the 
Cape  of  (}ood  Hope.  Towar<ls  the  end  of  that  year  I  aocom])aiiiod  my  own 
father  to  the  colony,  and  our  families  became  very  intimate.  1  was  sent 
home  to  school  in  1832,  and  I  remember  hearing  in  1835  that  Laurence 
was  passisg  bojrs  a  3'ear  or  more  older  tlum  himself  in  his  studies.  Both 
his  parents  were  people  of  more  than  ordinaiy  ability.     In   1842;  bein^' 
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__     my  way  to  Chiiui,  the  firnt  person  I  met  on  IkmuhI  the 
was  a  Bchoolfellow,  Mr,  (repp.      He  was   on  liw    way  lo  C**;  \m^ 

Sir  Anthony  OJiphaut  was  Chief  Justice,  in  charge  of  lAurein  bul 

been  at  Mchool  in  Engliind/* 

His  fate  even  then  gravitfttecl  towards  adventure.      To  thoee  mccm^ 
tomrd  to  see  their  friends  run  light-ht^artedly  home  fnoin  India  £pf  i 
three  months'  ftirlough^  it  seems  astonishing  that  in  our  oirn  d^y  th# 
journey  to  Ceylon  should    take    two  months.     In  this  case    it  ww 
protracted  by  the  ship  nmning  on  a  coral  reef.      It  then  with  mmt 
difficulty  worked  its  way  into  Mocha — a  place  then,  afi  now,  bot  Ittllfi 
known  »'xcept  as  a  name  in  grocers*  advertisements — and  the  passengen* 
inchidiug  young  Oljphant,  paid  their    respects  to  the    Shi*reef,  and 
drank  the  far-famed  coffee  on  the  spot*      In  the  year  18i6  the  famfly 
retiu^ed   to    England,  with    tfie   inti*ntion  that    Laurence  should  go 
up  to  Cambridge.      He,    however,  preferred  foreign  travel,   &nd  Ui0 
idea  was  abandoned.      They  went  to  Italy,  where  he  snw  the  Prinoos 
Pamphili  Doria   foi*ced  to  light  a  bonfire  for  the  revolutionary  mob, 
stood  on  the   steps  of  Sl  Peter  to  see    I*io  Nono  bless    the   Italtia 
volunteers  departing  to  fight   the  Austrians ;   and  was  present   whn 
Ferdiiumd  II.  swore  before  the  altar  on  crossed  swords   to    ke»ep  tk* 
new  constitution.      After  this  journey  he  returned  to  Ceylon  as  hii 
father's  private  secretary,  and  was  called  to  tlie  Ceylon  bar.       Hi*  suc- 
ceeded so  w^ell  there,  partly  owing  to  his  remarkable   knowledge  of 
Cingalese,  that,  after  hanng  been  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  engaged 
in  twenty-three  murder  cases,  he  determined  to  return  to  Kngland  for 
the  purpose  of  being  called  to  the  English  bar.      ileantime  a  joumer 
he  had  taken  in  Nepaul  was   published   by  Murray,  with    so    much 
success  as  to  decide  him  on  writing  another  book  of  tnivels.       In  186ti, 
in  company  with  ^Ir.  Oswald  Smith,  who  rpmained  his  intimate  friend 
through  life,  ha  started  for  the  White   Sea.     A  (Justom-hou8e  diffi- 
culty occurring  which  interfered  with  their  sport,  they  turned  south- 
ward, extending  their  journey  as   far  as  the  Crimea,  and    retiiming 
by  the  Danube.     The  book  describing  this  journey  appeared    just  as 
war  was  declared  by  England  against    Russia,  and  in  consequence  of 
it  Laurence   Oliphant  was  sent  for  to  the  Horse  (Guards,  early  in  the 
year  1854,  as  one  of  the   few   Englishmen  who  had  ever  been  in^^r^ 
SebastopoL     He  was  anxious  to  take  part  in  the  Crimean  campii._ 
and  while  he  was  waiting  for  a  chance  offered  by  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord 
Elgin  proposied  that  he  should   accompany  him  on  a  shoi"t  niissio!^  *  - 
Washington,  foi*  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  commercial  treaty  ^\ : 
had  IwH'u  hanging  on   for  some   seven  years,   but  the  completion  ot' 
which  Ijord  Elgin  achieved  in  a  fortnight.     They  retunied  rid  C^anada 
to  find  Sebastopol  stUl  holdiog  out,  and  Oliphant  proposed    to  Tx»r(f 
Clarendon  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Schamyl.     The  latter  cor 
and  gave  Oliphant  a  letter  to  Lord  Stratford  de  Hedcliffe*  autL^.  .^.*,^ 
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him  to  send  the  bearer  to  Daghestan,  iu  hopes  of  oompelling  Mourayieff 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Kars.  He  stayed  at  the  Kmbassy  with  a  set  of 
gaests,  nearly  all  exceptionally  brilliant,  and  two  of  whom,  then  Odo 
Rnssell  and  Percy  Smythe,  are  remembered  with  peculiar  regret. 

He  left  Constantinople  in  August  1855,  visiting  the  trenches 
before  Sebastopol  and  meeting  Genera  Gordon  for  the  first  time. 
They  both  forgot  this  meeting,  and  both  recalled  it  when,  after  years 
of  intimacy,  they  finally  parted  a  month  before  Gordon  left  London 
for  Khaitoum. 

The  expedition  to  Circassia  is  detailed  at  length  in  several  places : 

"  Patriots  and  Filibusters,'*  **  The  Transcaucat^ian  Campaign  of  the 

Turkish  Army  under  Omar  Pacha,"  and  the  fifth  chapter  of  "  Episodes 

in  a  life  of  Adventure,"    all    contain    accounts  of  it.     The    point 

perhaps  of  chief  modem  interest  is  the  theorj-  held  by  OHphant  that 

oar  mistaken  policy  in  not  undertaking  a  Transcaucasian  campaign,  but 

permitting  the  llussians  to  drive  the  Circassians  out,  which  led  to  the 

final  settlement  of  the  latter  in  Bulgaria,  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 

Bulgarian  atrocities ;  and  further,  that  wresting  the  Transcaucasian  pro- 

\ViceB  from  Russia  would  have  prevented  her  later  advance  towards  India. 

His  next  journey  was  to  America  in  company  with  Mr.  Delane, 

for  whom    he    had    always  a   great    respect    and    attachment.     He 

Yiaited  the   Southern   States,  and  at  New  Orleans  fell  in  with  Mr, 

Soule,  the  agent  of  General  Walker,  who  was  then  endeavouring  to 

establish  himself  as  l*n*sident  of  Nicaragua.      He  agreed  to  join  the 

latter,  and  was  in  the  act  of  proceeding  to  do  so.  when  the  ship  he  was 

on  fell  in  with  the  British  squadron  sent  to  keep  the  peace,  and  he 

wag  taken  possession    of  as    a    British    subject.     The    Admiral    in 

oommand  (Admiral  Krskine)  was  afterwards  member  for  the   county 

when  Oliphant  was  member  for  the  burghs  of  Stirling. 

His  next  step  in  life  was  to  go  out  to  China  with  Lord  Elgin.     At 

^e  they  heard  of  the  Indian  Mutiny ;  and  when  at  Singai)ore  the 

*^ble  details  reached  them,  Lord   Elgin  determined   to  divert  the 

^^^*«ieie   force   from   Hong-Kong  to  Calcutta.     At   Singapore  they 

^*i.d  the  90th  Regiment,  whose  transport  had  been  wrecked  off  the 

**^t8  of  Snnda.     The  junior  captain  had  been  distinguished  for  his 

J^*-V^ity  in  getting  the  men  ashore.     That  young  man  is  now  Lord 

'y^l^dey.     At  Calcutta  among  others  was  Sir  Thomas  Wade,  who 

™^^y  permits  me  to  make  use  of  his  memoranda.     They  were  both 

P'^^ent  at  the  capture  of  Canton,  and  Oliphant  was  sent  to  Shanghai 

^'^'^  a  letter  to  be  transmitted  through  the  high  proWncial  authorities 

to  ^ekin.     To  quote  Sir  Thomas  Wade  verbally  : — 

'*  Tbe  expedition  of  these  letters  involved  n  visit  to  S(xx.'how,  the  capital 
'  the  pronnce,  not  an  entei'prize  of  danger,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of 
pM  mfficulty.  Tliat  it  was  undertaken  was  due  iu  gi-eiit  part  to  OHphant, 
vho  aeted  on  his  own  responsibility  in  proceiMlin^  to  Soochow In 
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in  any  way    set    aside,  and  most  strongly 
own  witlidrawal  oq    Lord   Elgin,   though 


In   18G0  he  proceeded 
the   union  of    Nice    and 


time  Lord  Elgin  having  Bigned  his  treaty,  hia  brother,  Mr.  Frederick  Bruce, 
Seci-etary  of  Emlmssy,  can*ied  it  liome,  and  Lord  Elgin  bent  his  steps  to 
Japan.  Oliphant  replaced  Mr.  F.  Bruce  as  Secretitry  of  Embassy,  and  in 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  our  fii-st  with  Japan,  his  knowledge  of  Ihitch, 
wliich  circumstances  nmde  the  diplomatic  language  of  the  Japanese, 
saiily  played  a  great  part." 

Oliphant  figured  formally  as  the  ambassadors  representative  at 
the  conferences  on  the  new  tariff — a  position  somewhat  unfi 
giren  him,  as  Lord  •  Elgin  had  previously  instructed  another  pe 
to  prepare  the  tariff.  Oliphant  was  extremely  distressed  that  his 
friend  ehould  have  been 
and  unselfishly  urged  his 
without  effect. 

to  Turin  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
Savoy  to  France,  and  there  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Cavour  and  Garibaldi,  The  latter  had  an  intention 
of  making  a  raid  on  Nice  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  ballot- 
boxes  at  the  time  of  the  j^lebkritc^  but  he  was  summoned  to  Sicily 
and  the  idea  was  abandoned,  much  apparently  to  01iphant*s  disappoint- 
mentj  who  also  regretted  not  joining  the  expedition  to  Sicily.  He 
appears  to  have  gone  instead  to  Montenegro,  but  he  returned  to  Italy 
in  time  to  see  Victor  Emmanuel  receive  his  kingdom  -from  Garibaldi, 
in  the  same  square  where  twelve  years  before  he  had  been  one  of  the 
mob  on  whom  Ferdinand  had  fired. 

In  1861  he  was  appointed  chargi  ft  affaires  at  Tedo,  in  the  room 
of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  who  was  absent  on  leave ;  and  on  tlie  5tli 
of  July  the  attack  on  the  legation  took  place,  in  which  he  received 
seven  wounds,  and  which  furnishes  one  of  the  most  vivid  chapters  in 
the  '*  Episodes/'  His  after-sufferings  were  almost  intolerable,  his 
arms  were  pinioned  tight  to  his  sides ;  he  was  covered  with  boils  and 
prickly  heat,  and  afflicted  with  ophthalmia  in  both  eyes.  He  endea- 
voured to  make  his  sailor  servant  read  Scott's  novels  to  him,  but  bis 
reading  was  intolerable.  Ho  then  told  the  man  to  read  the  novels 
and  tell  him  the  stories  of  them,  which  was  accomplished,  with  very 
astonishing  results.  He  rapidly  recovered,  however,  and  went  to  the 
island  of  Tsusima  to  look  up  a  Russian  settlement,  said  to  be  estab- 
liahed  thero  contrary  to  treaty. 

In  1802  he  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Corfu,  and  pro- 
C3<^ded  thence  to  Albania,  returning  to  Italy  by  Ancona.  In  the  Uttle 
town  of  Salmona  he  received  an  ovation  as  Palmerston's  nephew^  no 
effort  on  his  part  being  strong  enough  to  convince  the  mayor  and  the 
populace  that  he  was  unconnected  with  the  dreaded  Minister. 

On  returning  from  Italy  he  resigned  the  diplomatic  sen^iodi  and  in 
1863  went  to  Poland  to  see  what  he  could  of  the  Polish  ins;)' 

He  did  full  justice  to  that  pathetic  story,  hopeless  from  the  ti.   -,  d 

of  which  the  hopelessness  lay  alike  in  the  Polish  character  and  the 
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failure  of  the  race  to  produce  a  great  leader.     Wliile  Oliphant  was  in 

Sileda  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  the 

eldest  son  of  his  host,  the  Duke  of  Augustenberg,  became  the  conse- 

qnent  heir  to  the  duchies.     Mr.  Oliphant  was  one  of  a  very  small 

nnmber  of  Englishmen  who  sided  with  him  as  against  the  Danes,  or 

who  really  understood  the  vexed  and  complicated  Schleswig-Holstein 

question.     Among  that  number  may  be  counted  the  names    of  Sir 

Robert  Morier,  Lord  Arthur  Russell,  Mr.  A.  W.  Kinglake,  Sir  Harry 

Vemey,   and   Sir  Mountstuart  Grant  Daft*.      It  is  curious   that  in 

Oliphant's  acconnt  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign,  written  years 

afterwards,   he  notes  tliat  his  then  impression  of  the  Austrian  as 

agunst  the  Prussian  soldiera  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter  ;  in 

hct  he  says  the  one  looked  like  amateurs  and  the  other  like  profes- 

rionals.     And  this  only  two  years  before  Koniggratz.     In  the  year 

1865,  "  Kccadilly,"  perhaps  the  best  known  and  cleverest  of  his  works, 

was  published. 

In  1865  he  was  returned  for  the  Stirling  Burghs.  Parliamentary  life, 
however,  can  scarcely  be  taken  up  as  an  episode,  and  his  wonted 
success  did  not  attend  his  short  House  of  Commons  career.  About 
this  time,  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Algernon  Bortliwick,  was  published 
the  brilliant  little  Owl,  the  fii-st  of  '*  those  dreadful  Society  papers," 
which  everybody  abuses  and  everybody  reads. 

He  now  gave  up  the  Stirling  Burghs,  and  in  18C8,  handing  over 
hia  reiy  fair  fortune  to  the  head  of  a  small  religious  conimimity  in 
America,  retired  thither  to  work  under  this  man's  direction.  He  was 
in  turn  an  agricultural  labourer,  a  teamster,  and  a  pedlar;  but  in 
1870  he  returned  to  his  old  pursuits  as  correspondent  of  the  Times 
in  the  Franco-German  war,  where  he  took  j^art  in  twelve  pitched 
battles.  His  views  as  to  the  fighting  powers  of  the  opposing  forces, 
and  his  comparison  of  them  with  the  Northerners  and  the  Southerners 
in  the  American  war,  are  interesting  and  instructive  in  a  world  where 
history  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself. 

He  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  Jews,  and  had  much  at  heari 
aJewiah  colonization  of  Palestine,  having  at  one  time  a  project  for  acquir- 
ing the  Sandjak  of  Acre  and  starting  a  great  European  settlement  there. 
When  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  permitted  the  inteq>osition  of  the  Christian 
Powers  in  Turkish  affairs,  which  had  been  forbidden  under  the  Hatti 
Hoxnayim  of  Abdul  Medjid,  he  went  on  an  exp'dition  to  the  Land 
<rf  Gilead,  on  which  ho  afterwards  wrote  a  book  expressing  his  opinion 
tint  South  Gilead  and  the  plain  of  Moab  were  eminently  fitted  for 
colonisation.  It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  him  that  the  Turkish 
Government  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  requests,  as  th«»  Jews  wore 
^Oithld  to  colonize,  and  their  settlements,  even  when  kept  up  by 
iidttidieB  from  Europe,  have  but  an  artificial  and  sickly  existence. 
A  much  more  successful  class  of  colonists  are  the  Germans.     Some 
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tlurty-five  years  ago  there  studied  at  Ttibingen  a  Professor  Hoffman. 
who  afterwards  became  a  Lutheran  pastor.  He  was  strongly  oppoen! 
to  the  teachings  of  StrausSj  but  at  the  same  time  blamed  tin*  Latherta 
ChurcJi  for  eiicour aging  those  t^^achinga,  by  showing  a  wide  divergeace 
between  the  lives  of  its  votaries  and  the  doctrines  tliey  profeaa. 
He  further  came  to  the  conchision  that  the  Second  Advent  was  near  at 
hand,  and  that  Christ  could  only  be  received  by  a  Church  wliich  hml 
attempted  to  embody  His  moral  teaching  in  daily  life.  He  was 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  the  Church  to  which  he  belongnd. 
and  expelled  from  it,  carT}mg  with  him  a  considerable  body  of 
followei-s.  In  1867  a  meeting  was  convened,  at  which  it  was  heW 
that  the  Holy  Land  was  the  fitting  place  for  the  establishmi*iit  of  t 
Church  preparing  itself  to  receive  Christ,  and  that  a  certain  number 
of  the  community  should  proceed  thither.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  three  colonies  wero  started  there — one  near  Jorosalem, 
a  s*^cond  near  Jafia,  and  a  tbii*d,  in  which  Mr.  Oliphaiit  n*atded| 
on  the  plain  between  the  Turkish  town  of  Haifa  and  the  point 
where  the  Monastery  of  Car  me  I  has  been  a  beacon-light  for  ecu* 
turies.  The  little  German  village,  composed  of  substantial  two- 
storied  houses,  runs  up  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  thn  long  low 
mountains.  Each  house  stands  detached  in  its  own  grounds  of  four 
or  five  acres,  and  at  the  evening  hour  the  tiocks  and  herds  come  down 
from  the  mountain,  and,  each  filing  ofl'  into  its  own  stable,  illnatrate 
the  ancient  text  that  the  '*  ox  knoweth  his  on^Tier,  and  the  ass  hh  ' 
master's  crib." 

A  minute  boulevard,  planted  with  mulberry-ti^es,  the  reeoH  of  Ail 
brilliant  little  goldfinches  which  art^  so  marked  a  feature  in  Palestine,  ] 
rnxih  up  either  side  of  the  road,  and  standing  back  from   this,  nnder  i 
the  shade  of  a  great  almond-tree,  is  the  gabled  house  where  Oliphant 
spent  so  much  of  his  time  in  later  years,  and  which  is  entered  through 
a  conservatory  filled  with  creepers.     The  principal  objects  of  inten'st 
in  the  house  are  two  portraits  of  himself — one  as  a  boy  of  fifteen,  with 
beautiful  dark  eyes  ;  the  other,  a  fine  dignified  picture  in    a  vidH  I 
morning-gown,   by   the  late  lamented  Henry  Phillips — and   a  lovely 
girlish   head  of  the  first    Mrs*   Oliphant,  by   a    French    artist.      He 
delighted  in  the  countr}^  round,  the  ruins  of  Sycaminum    with   il« 
Roman  baths  and  relics;  the  still  more  pathetic  ruins  of  Athlit,  witl 
its  great  mediaeval  hall,   where  the  Templars  held  their  last   mcist«T  | 
before  they  sailed  broken-hearted  and  dispirited  for  Europe*       In  tltat 
exquisitely    clear  atmosphere  he  could    see    "  the  summer    morning 
sleep  *'   on  the  Ladder  of  Tyre  and  the  white  walls  of  Acre,  and  no 
one  could  enjoy  more  the  ten    miles  of   glorious  galloping    grouad 
which  lay  between  Haifa  and  that  place,   only  broken  by  the  historic 
Kishon. 

Bub   still  more  than  Haifa  and  its  environs  was  he  attaches!  U^ 
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Dalieh,  a  Druse  village,  near  which  he  had  acquired  a  small  estate  which 
he  cultivated  with  assiduous  care,  and  which  furnished  employment 
to  the  handsome  muscular  Druse  women  of  the  village,    llie  site  of 
Dalieh  is  interesting.     Half  an  hours  ride  from  it  is  the  Place  of 
Burning,  where  the  Latin  Church  has  built  a  chapel  commemorative 
of  Elijah's   Sacrifice,  held    sacred  by  Moslem    and    Christian  alike. 
Prom  it  the  traveller  looks  down  on  the  plateau  where  the  priests  of 
Baal  rent  their  clothes  and  cut  themselves  with  knives,  on  the  place 
where  Deborah  and  Barak  chased  Sisera,  across  which  Elijah  ran  before 
the  chariot  of  Ahab,  on  the  site  of  the  concluding  battle  of  Arma- 
geddon, and  across  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  the  distant  hills 
on  the  snmmit  of  which  gleam  the  white  walls  of  Nazareth. 

His  pen  was  not  idle  in  these  last  years.  In  1882  he  wrote  *'  Traits 
and  Travesties,"  in  1883  **  Altiora  Peto,''  in  188(5  '*  Masollam,''  ami 
in  the  same  year  •*  Episodes  in  an  Eventful  Life,"  perhaps  the  most 
generally  interesting  of  his  books. 

In  the  spring  of  1888,  **  Scientific  Religion  "  was  published,  and  he 
went  for  the  last  time  to  America.  His  health  had  for  some  time 
been  doubtful,  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  August  he  was  taken 
seriously  ill  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  ^Ir.  Walker,  where  he  had  gcmt' 
for  a  short  visit.  For  many  weeks  he  rallied  and  sank,  and  sank  and 
nllied.  In  the  first  days  of  November  it  was  thought  that  a  chango 
might  do  him  good,  and  he  was  removed  to  Sir  Mountstuart  Grant 
DulTs  house  at  Twickenham.  A  few  days  after  hr  arrived  the  doctor 
pronounced  the  disease  to  be  cancer  of  the  lungs,  but  thouglit  lit^ 
nught  live  four  or  five  months.  He  givw,  however,  gradually  worse, 
»nd  died  on  the  23rd  of  December,  at  two  o'clock  p.m. 

He  was  married  twice — first,  in  1872,  to  Alice,  daughter  of  the  last 
and  sister  of  the  present  Mr.  L'Estrange,  of  Hunstanton ;  and,  secondly, 
in  1888,  to  Rosamond,  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Robert  Dale  Ow(»n,  of 
I*nark.  In  both  cases  he  found  the  most  perfect  sympathy.  No  one 
^on\i  be  nursed  with  more  affectionate  devotion  than  he  was  Vjy  his 
^^oond  wife,  assisted  by  his  friend,  ilr.  Haskett  Smith,  and  his 
^olgiarian  servant  Jani. 

^  turn  from  the  facts  of  his  life  to  the  still  more  curious  and 
^teresting  problem  of  his  mental  history.  He  had  begun  life  as  a 
j**^5t  Presbyterian  and  suffered  from  the  not  unconnnon  recoil  produced 
V  tiiat  faith.     Sir  Thomas  Wade  says : — 

.  ^^  Xaurenoe  Oliphaot,  like  most  men  who  rove  niiich,  lia<l  acc^uircHl  u  gi*eat 
***:J-ftrence  for  forms  of  any  kind,  veiy  early  in  life,  for  he  Iw^^an  to  rove 
S^^y.  Fh>m  foi-ms  he  went  further,  and  when  lie  .iriived  in  China  with 
™y^  Elgin  in  1857  ho  seemed  to  liave  persuaded  liiiiiself  that  reveided 
y*^ion  was  an  imposture.  An  ethics  he  allowed  Clirisuanity  a  foremost 
^^^^  but  he  ridiculed  the  mass  of  ill-profebsin^  foUowerh,  and  especially  the 
®  ^*Ky»  ^^  *^®  ••*®  ^*^^  which  they  fitted  the  yoke  t(j  their  .shoulders." 

Se  early  took  a  strong  interest  in  Mesmerism  and  Spiritualism,  and 
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BO  far  back  as  1865  had  come  to  the  ooncluBion  that  the  miraeloi 

the  Bible  were  falsely  so  called,  and  were  in  reality  the  restilt  of  bleat 
natural  law.  I  remember  his  pressing  this  point  in  a  oonversatiaii  I 
had  with  him  in  that  jear,  the  subject  being  stAited  hy  tlie 
sight  of  two  enormous  divining  crystal  globes,  said  to  be  tib! 
largest  in  the  world,  opposite  which  we  were  seated.  He  diil 
not  doubt  the  reality  of  the  forces  which  find  iu  Spiritimlncm, 
as  commonly  understood  and  practised,  an  irregtilar^  mischievous,  aad 
even  dangerous  expression,  but  he  dissuaded  people  from  hav^tog 
thing  to  do  with  it>  He  was  fond  of  saying  that  he  represented 
forces  to  his  mind  as  a  great  weight  of  water  pressing  ag^ainst  a  daiB, 
and  that  spiritualistic  manifestations  were  like  th©  rivulets  which 
trickle  thi-ough  that  dam ;  comings  however,  to  the  coiicUtsion  ex- 
pressed years  afterwards  in  '^  Scientific  Religion,"  that  the  result* 
obtained  by  so-callf  d  *^  spirit  mediums/*  honest  or  dishonest^,  haft 
rarely  proved  of  any  practical  value.  Towards  the  end  of  *•  Piooi* 
dilly/'  a  character  appears,  obviously  intended  for  Mr.  T,  Xi.  H 
who  about  this  time  obtained  great  influence  over  him.  I  am 
mitted  to  make  use  of  the  following  extract  fmm  a  journal  writtea 
on  December  29,  1878  : 

**  1  walked  up  and  do\\Ti  th©  rose  terrace  with  Oliphant.  The  convf 
tion  turning  upon  his  own  life,  I  asked  hiiii  whether  he  and  his  fri 
CDUsidered  themBelves  to  he  members  ol  a  Christian  sect  ?  *  By  no  meoS? 
ho  said,  iiiid  then  entered  into  a  lengthened  series  of  erplanations :  whiifh 
finished,  I  remarked,  *  Then  do  I  understand  aright  that  you  aino  not  a  j^wt 
professing  certiin  definite  opinions,  but  a  group  of  some  sixty  or  seventr 
people,  gathered  round  a  pheiiomeoiil  pei^on,  and  engaged  in  making  mnnd 
experiments,  just  ils  a  philosopher  may  be  engaged  in  making  phyhicsd 
experimentfi  in  his  study  ] '  *  Precisely  so/  he  replied-  *  You  put  Mr.  Harriu 
very  high  indeed,'  I  said,  *  Yes/  he  answered,  *  I  consider  that  fi'om  time 
to  time  the  Divine  Influence  emanates  itseJf,  so  to  speak,  in  piienomeiiiil 
persons.  Sakyamoiim  was  such ;  Christ  was  such ;  and  such  I  ixmslder 
Mr.  Harriii  to  be— in  fact,  he  is  a  new  avatar/  What  were  his  origine*  t 
I  asked-  *  He  was  originally  a  clergyman— a  Baptist,  I  think,*  replieJ 
Oliphant,  *  and  was  known  in  New  York  as  the  "  boy  preacher." '  " 

Under  the    guidance  of  this    man,  whose  character   has   been  % 
familiar   one   under  varying  names   and  guises  for  many  centnri«j 
he  left  the  House  of  Commons  and  took  up  his  abode  at  a  remote 
village  not  far  from  I^ke  Erie.     There  he  led  the  life  of  a  labonrery 
and   he   also  did   the  work   of  a  teamster,   and  peddled  cakes  find 
fruits  in   American  villages.     The  dirty  work,  the  detestable  com- 
panionship, the  rough  horse-play  and  jeers  of  more  skilful  comrades. 
and  the  bitter  extremes  of  cUmate,  were  detestable  to  him.      The  firet 
fiix  months  of    the  year  1878    he  spent    in  absolute  solitude  imil 
retirement,  cooking  his  own  food.     His  mother,  who  entered  folly 
into  his  ideas,   lived  a  smiilar  life,  at   one  time  taking  in  wa?'*-*** 
at  another  cooking  for  twenty-five  Japanese   coolies.      He  ir::i 
a  lady    whose    beauty  and    charm    were    well    known  in    many  m 
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London  and  Paris  drawing-room,  and  persuaded  her,  as  lie  termed 
it,  to  "  live  the  life." 

We  may  sigh,  and  many  did  sigh,  that  these  gifted  and  noble  cha- 
racters should  have  fallen  under  such  unworthy  guidance ;  they  did 
not,  however,  regret  it.  themselves,  and  those   who  knew  them  w^ell 
will  bo  more  inclined  to  remember  that  *•  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  Him,"  than  to  indulge  in  unavailing  regrets  for 
tiie  past.     As  time  went  on,  a  divergence  arose  between  the  views  of 
Oliphant  and  Mr.  Harris,  which  is  more  or  less  indicated  in  ^^Masollam," 
and  which  ended  in  the  secession  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliphant  and  several 
others  from  the  community. 

It  is  a  singular  testimony  to  the  amiability  and  charity  which  clia- 
lacterized  Oliphant  that  ho  never  spoke  unkindly  of  Harris,  or  even 
ippeared  to  regret  the  fifteen  years  of  painful  experience  which  had 
been  the  result  of  their  connection.  After  establishing  himself  at 
Dalieh  and  Haifa,  his  mind  turned  more  and  more  to  occult  matters, 
especially  in  their  bearing  on  social  questions,  and  he  had  pondered 
much  on  that  "  indiscretion — about  which  the  world  is  mute,  but  whose 
better  ordering  and  governance  would  give  a  diviner  brightness  to  the 
euth."  The  result  was  a  book  called  **  Sympneumata,''  through  whose 
obacnre  and  difficult  English  gleams  the  central  idea  that  the  day 
may  oome  when  earthly  passion  will  be  cast  out  by  Divine  love, 
ilrs.  Oliphant,  whose  share  in  this  work  was  preponderant,  died  soon 
after  it  was  written.  She  is  buried  in  the  German  cemetery  at  Haifa, 
with  the  words  tv  rour^  viKa  carved  on  her  tombstone. 

His  grief  was  profound,  but  modified  by  his  firm  faith  in  a  future 
life,  and  his  belief  in  personal  communion  with  the  dead.  To  him 
bis  departed  wife  was  a  guiding,  consoling,  and  ever-present  reality. 

In  1888  he  published  **  Scientific  Religion,"  perhaps  the  least  read 

ofluB  works,  though  it  was  the  one  which  he  valued  himself  the 

niost.    It  contains  tho  history  of  the  opinions  he  finally  reached.     The 

*fyle  is  difficult  and  somewhat  repellent,  and  the  ideas  exti'emely  hard 

of  comprehension  to  ordinary  readers,  while  it  is  difficult  to  under- 

**i«nd  the  union  of  belief  in  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  canon,  with 

Profound  distrust  of  the  Churches  which  fixed  that  canon.     Still  there 

••^  passages  of  great  beauty,  and  in  many  points  the  differences 

^*^een  his  ideas  and  those  of  the  Christian  Churches  are  rather  matters 

^  phraseology  than  of  dogma.     He  believed  in  the  Fall,  in  a  current 

®*    ©vil  consequently  brought  into  the  world,  and  especially  affecting 

'**®  Woman  whose  sliaro  in  the  Fall  had  been  so  considerable ;  in  the 

'^^^'^calous    conception  of    the  Virgin,    in  the    divinity  of   Christ, 

^"^  the  final  union  of  Christ  with  His  Church,  as  set  forth  in  the  Book 

^^velation. 

^nt  whatever  his  theories,  he  was  deeply  and  earnestly  convinced 
t-lie  personal  relation  of  man  to  our  Saviour,  and  absolutely  resigned 
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to  the  will  of  Grod.    Sir  Thomas  Wade,  in  concluding  the  short  aketdi 
to  which  I  owe  so  mach,  says  : — 

*'  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  few  facts  of  liis  life  noted  ahove,  but  I  should 
not  like  to  lay  down  my  pen  without  a  word  upon  the  beauty  of  hin  character. 
His  nature,  as  I  have  implied,  was  thoroughly  afiectionate  and  loyaL  He  was 
ready  to  make  any  saciifioe  for  a  friend.  I  think  I  may  say,  in  the  Christian 
sense,  for  a  '  neighbour.'  IILs  mind  was  continually  rimning  upon  schemes 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Like  Willijim  III.  he  appeared  to 
delight  in  danger,  but  there  was  no  bloodthirstiness  in  him,  and  he  was  as  mag- 
nanimous as  he  was  courageous  aiid  self-sacrificing.  I  have  seen  him  patting 
himself  to  extreme  inconvenience  rather  than  that  others  should  suffer,  and 
I  have  known  him  put  away  all  feeling  of  hostility  iigainst  men  with  whom  he 
had  some  title  to  be  offended." 

To  the  above  testimony,  which  will  be  widely  corroborated,  I  may 
add  that  one  of  his  most  remarkable  qualities  was  his  power  of  morjl 
stimulus.  It  was  impossible  to  associate  with  him  without  feeling 
every  higher  inspiration  quickened,  without  longing  to  infuse  his 
intense  spiritual  vitality  into  the  lines  of  one's  own  life.  His  religioas 
feelings  were  of  that  exalted  kind  which  rise  above  all  human  forms, 
and  in  which  the  truly  religious  of  all  ages  and  sects  have  seen  their 
external  differences  melt  away.  They  sustaint^d  him  through  the  last 
weeks  of  his  trying  illness,  and  made  his  deathbed  to  those  who  stood 
by  a  beautiful  experience  rather  than  a  great  sorrow. 

*'  Seeing  death  has  no  ])art  in  him  any  more,  no  x)owcr 
l.'jx)n  his  head, 
He  hafl  bought  his  eternity  with  a  little  liour, 
And  \»  not  dead. 

**  For  an  hour,  if  ye  look  for  him,  he  is  no  more  found — 
For  one  hour's  space ; 
Then  ye  lift  up  your  eyes  to  him  and  behold  him  crowned, 
A  deathless  face." 

A.  J.  Grant  Duff. 
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N£ARLY  seven  years  ago,  shortly  after  the  dato  of  the  Dej^ai-t- 
mental  Committee  of  which  I  was  a  meniber,  I  enjoyed  tlie 
privilege  of  stating,  through  the  pages  of  this  Review,   my    views 
ft8  to  the  future  of  Higher  Education  in  Wales.    It  may   bo  useful, 
•fter  the  lapse  of  so  considerable  a  time,  to  look  back  and  see  how  far 
the  views  then  expressed  have  been  carried  out,  and  how  far  the  anti- 
cipations then  indulged  in  have  been  verified  or  falsified  by  events. 
The  first  and  most  pressing  of  the  requirements  of  the  couutry — a 
>7Btem  of  intermediate  education,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Departmental  Committee,   which  had  the^n  reported  so 
■hongly  in  its  favour — is  still  to  seek.      With  a  friendly  Government 
in  power,  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  pi'omised  lx)on  should  not  be 
gnnted  at  an  early  date.    But  there  existed  already  a  grave  disturbing 
fivoe  on  which  no  one  had  calculated,  to  render  vain  all  anticipations 
rf  progress  for  the  future.     The  Irish  party  had  just  begun  to  enter 
'Vm  that  policy  of  which  the  end  is  not  yet,  but  which,  however  great 
iti  power  in  furthering  the   cause  of   Ireland,    has   unquestionably 
^'^kened  both  the  great  Parliamentary  pai-ties,  rendered  the  great 
Brform  Bill  of  1885  powerless  for  the  present,  brought  legislation  to 
i  standstill,  and  finally  installed  in  oflUce,  as  the  one  result  of  the 
**tended  firamchise,  a  Conservative  Government  built  more  nearly  on 
the  lines  of  the  good  old  times  before  1832  than  could  have  seemed 
P*>ible   when   the    Departmental  Committee  presented    its  Report. 
He  Irigh  question  we  have  still  with   us.     It  is  the  burden  of  every 
PKtical  plattbrm,  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country ;  while 
^  the  meantime^  so  far  as  any  direct  legislation  goes,  the  youth  of 
^^  emerging  from  the  elementary  schools  are  in  much  the  same 
^Bi^tnte  edacational  condition  as  they  were  in   1882.     The  great 
TQU  LT.  X 
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intellectual  movement  intlet^d,  which  sine©  the  date  of  the  Koport 
has,  whether  as  a  result  of  it  or  not»  set  in  through  the  Principality, 
has  led  to  a  revival  of  the  existing  intermediate  schools,  such  as  oouM 
not  have  been  anticipated  seven  yeara  ago,  and  which  has  done  som.^ 
thing  to  supply  the  acknowledged  want.  But,  so  far  as  legislation  ii 
concerned,  the  youths  and  girk  of  Wales  of  the  middlo  and  loww 
classes  have  teen  now,  for  more  than  three  school  generations  fiince 
1881,  allowed  to  pass  out  into  the  world  with  little  or  no  opportunity 
of  intellectual  advancement,  with  no  means,  or  almost  no  niea&s,  cl 
mounting  the  educational  ladder,  or  of  bridging  over  the  ini| 
gulf  which  yawns  between  the  best  elementary  teaching  and  the  loi 
form  of  higher  education.  That  higher  education,  thus  deprived  of 
its  natural  sources  of  supply,  should  be  as  flourishing  as  it  is  seems 
little  less  than  a  miracle.  To  use  a  metaphor  which  was  familiar  !o 
us  during  the  inquiry,  Welsh  educational  reformers  have  elected  to 
"  budd  from  the  top/'  and  the  upper  stories  of  the  edifice  are  at 
this  moment  very  tolerably  well  filled  ;  thoagh  how  the  students  have 
arrived  there,  it  i^  almost  impossible  to  tell.  What  their  numbers 
would  be  if  a  proper  intermediate  system  were  established,  it  is 
probable  that  very  few  indeed  among  us  c^n  at  all  foresee  ;  but  it 
would  be  safe  to  predict  that  when  it  is,  the  number  of  students  will 
be  far  further  in  advance  of  the  present  not  unsatisfactory  totals  than 
those  are  of  the  scanty  and  inadequate  results  presented  at  the  datr 
of  the  inquiry  of  1881. 

That  Wales  will  be  in  futm'e— allowing,  of  course,  for  its  smaller 
population — abreast  of  Scotland  seems  certain  to  those  most  familiar 
with  the  great  educational  revival  which  htis  long  been  at  work  in 
the  former  country.  And  it  may  even  carry  her  further  still.  If  ihB 
policy  of  setting  to  work  with  the  great  task  of  Welsh  education, 
without  waiting  for  the  slow  progress  which,  in  Parliamentary  matters, 
is  all  that  we  can  now  expect,  has  succeeded  so  well  in  the  case  of  the 
colleges,  may  it  not  be  that  we  may  be  justified  in  taking  a  still  further 
step  in  advance  with  good  hope  of  similar  good  results  ?  The  establish- 
ment of  a  degree-giving  Body  naturally  results  from  the  concession  of 
University  Colleges,  supported  by  permanent  Government  grants,  and 
enjoying  the  recognition  implied  in  a  Royal  Charter.  Two  out  of  the 
three  State-aided  colleges  have  long  been  in  possession  of  both  theae 
privileges ;  the  third  will,  shortly  after  this  paper  appears,  no  daubt 
l>e  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  others.  I  find  that,  writing  seven 
years  ago,  I  said  that  the  University  body  might  be  constitated 
as  soon  as  it  had  a  body  of  at  least  400  students.  From  that  estimate 
I  do  not  recede,  though  it  will,  as  I  think,  be  found  that  the  actual 
numbers  now  available  are,  and  have  long  been,  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  minimum.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  see  what  changes  have 
taken  place,  since  the  Beport  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  whiob 
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may  make  the  question  of  a  Welsh  University  more  of  a  practical 
question  than  it  was  then.  .  No  one  would  desire  any  unnecessary 
multiplication  of  degree-giving  Bodies,  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
It  is  simply  a  question  of  necessity  and  of  convenience,  supported  by 
a  very  strong  national  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  concession,  and  all 
that  will  be  needful  will  be  to  make  out  a  sufficient  case  in  its 
favour. 

The  points  to  be  argued  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  briefly  these :  (1) 
Is  there  in  Wales  a  Body  of  students  adequate,  in  point  of  numbers, 
to  justify  the  creation  of  a  new  degree-giving  Body  for  their  accommo- 
dation ?  (2)  Are  the  attainments  of  those  students  and  their  teachers 
fioflbnent  to  justify  such  an  institution  ?  (3)  Would  the  concession  of 
the  Welsh  degree  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  students  and  upon  the 
^^^^^'^S  ^  (A)  ^3  ^^^  want  of  the  degree  attended  in  practice  with 
wrions  inconvenience  and  loss  ?  (5)  Is  it  clear  that  the  concession 
Kmght  will  not  lead  to  such  a  degradation  of  the  degree  as  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  public  interest?  (6)  Is  the  national  feeling  of 
Wales  strongly  in  favour  of  such  a  concession  ? 

Now,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  the  great  contrast  between  the 
nnmberof  students  receiving  a  Collegiate  education  in  Arts  in  Wales  in 
1881  and  in  the  present  year.  In  1881  (excluding  the  theological  col- 
leges) the  total  number  of  students  receiving  such  an  education  was,  at 
Aberystwyth  53,  and  at  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter,  probably  between 
60  and  70.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  at  Aberystwyth  175,  at 
lampeter  130,  while  at  the  two  new  colleges  of  Cardiff  and 
Bingor  there  are  130  and  110  respectively.  There  are  therefore,  after 
making  all  deductions,  in  round  numbers  500  students  receiving  the 
higher  education  in  four  colleges  only.  The  number  must  be  very  greatly 
inereased  by  the  eight  Nonconformist  theological  colleges  of  Wales,  all 
oi  which  nntil  recently  have  given  an  education  in  arts  as  well  as  in 
tiheology,  but  of  which  several  have  now  wisely  determined  that  the  arts 
^dncation  of  their  students  shall  be  given  at  one  or  other  of  the  three 
University  Colleges  of  Wales.  Of  these  I  have  not  had  time  to  obtain 
'^ocmate  statistics.  But  Professor  Bowlands,  of  Brecon,  who  is  in  a 
position  to  know,  informs  me  that  the  total  present  number  of  students 
St  the  various  theological  colleges  is  certainly  not  less  than  200,  and 
Ptohably  considerably  more.  This  seems  to  be  probably  a  true  estimate, 
I'ecaiue  I  find  by  the  Statistical  Atlas  for  1882  that  the  total  number 
^  Bbidents  at  tJiese  colleges  was  then  213,  a  number  which  has  pro- 
h>b]y  increased  in  the  active  educational  period  which  has  elapsed 
^^^  then.  These  must  be  counted  as  furnishing  students  for  the  new 
Uittrenity  whenever  it  is  started,  and  it  is  of  course  most  desirable  that 
^  Bbidents  of  these  seminaries  shall  be  made  to  emerge  for  a  time  into 
^free  air  of  the  surrounding  world.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  theo- 
'^^RicilitaideiEts  at  present,  and  many  more  it  is  hoped  in  future,  must 
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he  indtided  among  the  number  of  students  receiTing  imitroct  ion  at.  tbrt 
University  Colleges.  But  at  present  the  great  majority  of  euch  stodcnu 
are  not  so  included,  so  that  the  calculation  so  far  as  regards  them  wifl 
not  require  any  great  alteration. 

There  is  also  another  source  to  which  the  Uni^^ersity  body  of  tta 
future  might  look  for  a  large  accession  of  nnmbers.  In  Wales  tlm^ 
are  four  training  colleges  for  schoolmasters  in  elementary  schools.  Of 
thesBf  Bangor  and  Carmarthen  have  upwards  of  GO  studenta  eadu 
The  present  particulai-s  of  the  otlier  collegej^  1  have  not  before  mi*,  but 
since  in  1882  Carnarvon  had  o6  and  Swansea  5o  students,  it  is  fair  to 
suppose  that  the  total  number  of  students  at  the  four  colleges  is  at.  tfce 
lowest  estimate  more  than  200.  Now,  if  Welsh  education  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teachers  who  an* 
to  direct  the  elementary  education  of  the  country  should  be  men 
trained  to  obtain  the  degree  of  the  Welsh  University.  This  is  already 
recognized  in  Scotland,  where  the  elementaiy  teachei-s  are  in  a  larg<? 
a^d  increasing  number  of  cases  graduates  of  one  or  other  of  the  Sco'tdi 
Universities,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  ever  to  establish  the 
educational  ladder,  that  part  of  it  which  rests  upon  and  touches  tht* 
masses  of  the  peoplt-,  and  which  should  afford  the  first  means  of  escape 
from  the  sloughs  of  ignorance,  should  be  in  the  hands  and  in  thr 
direction  of  men  who  know  what  are  tlie  possibilities  and  what  the 
requirements  of  the  educational  system  of  Wales  fi-om  its  lowest  to 
its  highest  point.  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  making  the  bulk  of 
the  elemt^ntary  teachers,  or  at  any  rate  those  who  are  to  be  in  chat^ 
of  large  and  important  schools,  pass  through  the  cuiTiculnni  of  the 
University,  and  be  fortified  by  its  degree,  a  degree  which  must  bt 
granted  far  earlier  than  is  the  practice  at  the  old  Universities.  Only 
thus,  by  bringing  the  elementary  teachers  into  the  University  net,  can 
we  be  certain  in  future  that  no  promising  child  or  young  [>ei"son  has 
e^scaped  our  vigilance,  and  failed  to  emerge  for  lack  of  help  from 
the  difficulties  which  beset  the  upward  march  of  every  poor  scholar. 

To  these  sources  of  increase  we  must  add  yet  another,  which^  ereii 
in  the  absence  of  a  system  of  intermetliate  schools,  will  add  very 
largely  to  the  colleges,  and  through  them  to  the  University  bodv. 
I  mean  the  grammar  schools  of  Wales — few,  no  doubt,  and  manv  of 
them  at  the  date  of  the  Committ«'e  almost  moi-ibund.  In  these  there 
has  been  withiji  the  last  seven  years  a  notable  i-evival.  Chri»t'« 
College  Brecon,  atid  Llandovery,  are  at  least  as  full  now  as  th«gr 
were  then,  when  the  numbers  were  131  and  178  respectively.  The 
great  school  at  Monmouth  has  still,  as  tJien,  over  200  boys.  But 
schools  like  Carmarthen  with  15,  and  Haverfordwest,  which  witp 
languishing  then,  have  now  mounted  very  nearly  into  the  front 
rank  with  70  or  80  scholars  each*  Of  other  Welsh  grammar  schocils, 
of  which  Friar's  SehaoL  Bangor,  waa  alone  flourishing  at  the  dajte  cf 
the  Committee,  Cowbridge  has  now  41  ;  Ruthin,  G5  ;  and  Frim*'s  School. 
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Bangor,  73  pupils.     Friars  School,  it  is  fair  to  say,  has  suffered  greatly 
from  the  typhoid  epidemic  of  a  few  years  back,  and  has  not  yet  re- 
gained its  normal  number  of  1 30  pupils,  but  the  head-master  thinks  it 
will  before  long  reach  150.  I  believe  that  the  increase  does  not  stop  with 
the  grammar  schools,  but  that  the  private  adventure  schools,  which  are 
80  necessaiy  in  order  to  fill  up  the  lamentable  gap  in  the  intermediate 
education  of  Wales,  and  which  have,  as  a  rule,  done  good  work  for 
that  coantiy,  are  in  a  similarly  flourishing  state.     That  of  Mr.  Goward, 
M.A.,  at  Tenby,  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee,  a  school 
mainly  attended  by  the  sons  of  Nonconformist  parents,  is  still  flourish- 
ing as  it  deserves,  though  it  might  well  have  been  that  the  uncertainty 
IS  to  the  intentions  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  measure 
for  intermediate  education  would  have  had  an  unfavourable  effect  upon 
nch  institutions.     Of  the  High  School  at  Oswestry,  mainly  supported 
by  Welsh  boys,  and  having  about  100  pupils,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  it  stood  third  of  all  the   schools  in  the   kingdom  at  the  recent 
Oxford  local  examinations,  and  that  its  list  of  honours  included  the 
fonrth  and  fifth  places  in  Greek  in  the  whole  kingdom.     At  proprie- 
t«y  schools  and  private  schools  there  were  2500  scholars   in  1881, 
and  it  is  certain  that  these  numbers  have  advanced  to  at  least  3000 
oovr. 

I  mention  the  schools,  not  as  being  in  the  front,  but  rather  in  the 
Mcond  rank  of  those  bodies  which  are  to  supply  the  students  for  the 
imposed  University,  and  because  it  is  necessary  to  take  them  into 
aooonnt  if  we  are  to  consider  the  prospects  of  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment. A  large  number  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools  will  of  course 
proceed  no  further,  but  will  go  at  once  into  business  life.  Of  those  of 
ftem  who  proceed  further,  a  proportion  will  no  doubt  be,  as  now,  attracted 
ly  the  splendid  prizes  which  are  offered  by  the  old  Universities.  But 
QtheiB,  and  the  great  majority,  will  not  be  so  attracted,  because  they  are 
not  Bofficiently advanced  to  look  forward  to  scholarships  or  exhibitions  on 
leaving  school,  and  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  leave  at  an  earlier 
igeihan  unfortunately  is  the  practice  at  present,  and,  as  Scotch  students 
w>i  will  attend  and  graduate  early  at  the  provincial  colleges  before 
**ey  determine  on  taking  the  serious  step  of  proceeding  to  Oxford  or 
C^Dihridge,  I  think  therefore  that  there  is  very  little  doubt  that 
^'^  this  Boorce,  too,  there  will  be  a  considerable  accession  to  the  ranks 
w  the  students  availing  themselves  of  the  University ;  and  the  more 
*>if  grammar-school  training  is  to  count  in  fixing  the  length  of  study, 
■nd  it  may  be  the  length  of  residence  at  the  colleges,  which  is  to 
(|Qalify  for  a  degree.  I  cannot,  however,  think  that  in  such  cases 
^  greater  concession  should  be  made  than  is  implied  in  a  reduction  of 
™  length  of  residence  at  the  colleges.  To  dispense  with  residence 
^l^gsiher  should  as  a  rule  be  impossible,  and  while  nothing  would  induce 
••  to  ooDBent  to  shut  out  from  the  Welsh  University  degree  poor  self- 
^8^  lads  whose  poverty  has  precluded  them  from  the  possibility  of 
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a  regular  college  training,  I  am  wholly  in  accord  with  those  who  mgc 
thatj  except  in  such   eacceptional  cases,    to    dispense  with  residence 

altogether  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  ^Vhat  the  number  of  the  pnpOs 
at  present  receiving  instruction  at  the  grammar  schools  ib,  I  caimisl 
accurately  estimate.  But  if  in  1881  it  was  1540,  aa  I  find  bj  onr 
Report,  I  feel  very  little  doubt  that  it  must  fall  very  little  short  of 
2000,  and  is  probably  more.  From  these  two  latter  sources,  enor- 
mously reinforced  as  they  will  be  by  the  Intermediate  Education  Ad, 
when  parsed,  there  must  be  a  large  and  substantial  addition  to  tie 
number  of  students  receiving  a  higher  educAtion  in  Wales, 
The  numbers  therefore  stand  as  follows : — 

Students  at  present  attending    the    three  State-aided 

colleges,  Aberystwyth,  Cardiff,  and  Bangor    .  *^'^^ 

St.  David^s  College,  Lampeter       ....  ' 

The  eight  Welsh  Nonconformist  Colleges       .  ' 

The  four  Titiining  Colleges  .....  _ 

Tlie  Gramniar  Schools  (taking  the  whole  number  of 

pupils  as  2000)  not  less  than  ....     20f> 

The  Private  »Schools  (3000)  not  Jess  than       ...     1 50 


Total 


.   1280 


And  this  of  course  entirely  leaves  out  the  students  to  be  furnished 
by  the  Intermediate  Education  Act,  and  the  many  self-taught  stn(]ent& 
of  Wales. 

Of  these  the  first  530  may  alL  or  ahnost  all,  be  counted  as  probable 
candidates  for  a  Welsh  Uiiiversily  degree.  Of  the  remaining  750  it  i« 
probable  that  at  least  400  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category,  so  that 
the  total  number  of  degree-seeking  students  in  Wales  cannot  be  much 
less  at  this  moment  than  1000. 

Now  what  is  the  proportion  of  young  men  who  ought  to  be  receiv- 
ing a  higher  education,  which  in  Prussia,  the  classic  land  of  education, 
is  accepted  as  normal  ?     It  is  one  in  every  2000  of  the  population. 
Now  if  the  population  of  Wales  at  the  last  census  was  1,540.000,  it  is  I 
certain  that  it  is  not  much  less  than  1,050,000  now.      The  number  of) 
Welsh  students  therefore  who  ought  to  be  seeking  Univer&ity  education,  J 
and  for  whom  therefore  it  should  be  provided, is  about  800.  I  have  shown  ( 
that  t-his  figure  is  lai*gely  exceeded  already,  according  to  tJie  standard 
adopted   in   the  most   rigid  of  all    foreign   countries  in  educational 
matters,  and  I  claim  that  even  according  to  that  almost  inaccessible  | 
standard  a  case  is  more  than  »hown,  so   far  as  numbers  go,   for  the  i 
creation  of  a  Welsh  University.  Because  if  800 students  should  be  recei^  | 
ing  University  education^  and  those  students  and  more  are  ready  to  ^ 
your  hand,  but  you  have  no  University  for  them  to  test  and  to  direct 
their  education,  there  is  an  obvious  breach  of  duty  somewhere. 

But  let  us  leave  foreign  requirements,  and  inquire  what  the  practice 
hafi  been  and  is  among  ourselves.     I  fiud  that  the  Church    college  i 
1 -aupetar  has   loug  had  the  power   of   gTantiug  an    arta  degrees ) 
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as  well  as  one  in  theology,  and  this  it  jDOSsessed  when  it  had  only 
from  forty  to  fiti^y  students.  But  allowing  this  to  be  a  monstrous  and 
wholly  exceptional  case,  what  do  we  find  with  other  more  dignified 
institations  ?  Now  in  1880 — I  am  quoting  from  the  Statistical  Atlas 
of  1882 — there  were  at 

Durham  .         .     '  .         .       ^US  students 

Aberdeen         .         .         .         .714        „ 
St.  Andrews    ....       207        „ 

Dublin 12G8        „ 

Queen's  Univei'sity  (Ireland)  .       052        „ 

Nobody  doubts  that  the  degrees  of  these  Universities,  from  the 
great  '*  Trinity  "  downwards,  are  in  cveiy  way  well  bestowed  and  can 
be  depended  upon  as  evincing  a  certain  creditable  amount  of  attain- 
ment. Thirty  years  ago  the  University  of  Oxford,  unless  my  memory 
fails  me,  had  not  more  than  1200  students,  as  against  a  somewhat  larger 
Bumber  at  Cambridge.  Whether  tlierefore,  according  to  the  high 
Prussian  standard,  or  to  our  practice  in  Great  Britain,  there  must  be 
at  this  moment  a  sufficient  number  of  Welsh  students  in  Wales  to 
justify  the  concession  of  a  ^Velsh  degi-ee. 

But  supposing  this  to  be  admitted,  we  have  yet  to  show  that  the 

students    at    these    colleges    are    sufficiently    advanced    to    make    a 

University  desirable  for  thom.     If  the  teacliera  are  not  sufficiently 

distinguished  to  form  a  Senatus  Academicus   equal  to  that  of  other 

degree-giving  bodies,  the  probability  will  be  that  the  teaching  will 

be  inferior  and  the  attainments  of  the  students  mediocre,      l^t  us 

see,  then,  how  this  stands.     Each  of  the  four  colleges — for  I  include  for 

the  present  puq^ose  St.  David's, Lampeter — has  a  distinguished  principal 

of  the  highest  honours  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  siipix)rted  by  eight 

professors  in  the  case  of  Cfardiff",  a   similar  number  at  Bangor,  and  at 

Aberystwyth  by  six  professors   and   six  lecturers.     Two  of  the  latter 

MB  in  fact   professors   in   all   but  name,  and  will   shortly  no  doubt 

obtain  the  full  status  and  emoluments  of  that  office.     St.  David's, 

**nipeter,  has  a  principal  and  five  ]irofessors,  among  whom  arc  to  be 

'^oned  in  the  past  the  pn^sent  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Chester, 

™  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff*,  the  present  Dean  of  Peterborough,  and 

"•^    Hev.  Rowland  Williams.     At  Bangor  one  of  the  professors   was 

*^*Or  wrangler  of  his  year,  and   the  scienw  professorships  at   the 

^^^  colleges  are,  without  an  exception,  held  by  men  of  the  highest 

7**inments.     There  is  not  a  biuiich  of  knowledge,  indeed,  at  any  of 

^^«  colleges  which  is  not  n^pi-esented  l^y  a  teacher  of  exc(»ptional 

JT^-^-ity  and  distinction  at  our  own  or  foreign  uiiivei'sities,  apix)iiitedon 

^  Inerits  (as  I  have  reason  to  know,  because  in  a  majority  of  cases  their 

^I^'^licationshave  come  before  me  personally)after  a  strenuous  competition 

^^i  other  numerous  and  most  distinguished  candidates,  almost  any  (me 

'^hom  would  probably  have  satisfactorily  performed  the  duties  of  the 

*^^ir.     The  same  is,  to  some  extent,  the  case   with  the  theological 

^^^^H^gea,  tiiough  their  staff'  is  of  course  limited  by  want  of  means. 
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Still]  a  list  of  teachers  which   includes,  or  has   incladed,  names  like 
those  of  Dr.   Vance  Smith,  the  late  Dr.  Edwards,  Profeaaor  Hlb 
Edwai-ds,  and  others  cannot  b<?  otherwise   than  saiiafactory ;  and  Uj» 
case  is  not  different  with  the  training  colleges,  over  out*  of  which  the 
Rev.    Daniel  Rowlands,    the   editor  of   a  learned    Welsh    Qaarterly 
lleview,  successfully  pi'esides.     The  case  is  the  same  with  the  leading 
grammar  schools,  with  Llandovery,  with  Christ's  College  Brecon,  witb 
Friar's  School,  Bang^^r,  and  the  rest.      Kach  employs  a  very  csonsideniWe 
statl'  of  masters,  holders  often  of  the  University  scholarahipa  at  Oxfofd 
or  Cambridge,  and   little,  if  at   all,  inferior  to   the  professors    at   the 
colleges.     Now    what    are    the    results    of    this    teaching    uix>n  the 
students  ?     At   Aberystwyth,  which  is  by  far  the  oldest  of  the  thrw 
college's,  and  which  therefore  ought  to  show  the  longest   list   of  sue- 
cesses»    I  find  that  since  its  opening  in  1872   the  following   is  the 
list  of  successes: — 130  students   have   matriculated    at  the    Univer- 
sity   of    Ijondon,    of     whom    22    obtaitied    honours,    some     gaining 
prizes,  and  92  were  placed  in  the  first  division  \  4i3  havt*  passed   the 
intermediate  examination  for  the  degree  of  B.A.,  2  obtaining  the  first 
place   in   first  class  bonourSj  and  1   an  exhibition  of  £10  a  year ;  18 
obtained  honours,  11  being  in  the  first  division;  27  have  taken  the 
degree  of  B.A,,  3  obtaining  honooi-s,  and  4  being  placed  in  the  first 
division  ;   19  have  passed  the  intermediate  examination  for  the  degree 
of  B.Sc.,  3  obtaining  the  first  place  in  first  class  honours,  1  an  ex- 
hibition of  £40    a  year,  1    the  first  place  in  first  class  honours  ill 
chemistryj  and  5  obtaining  honours  ;  G  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.Sc,y 
3  obtaining  the  first  place  in  first  class  honours;   15  have  passed  the 
preliminary   scientific   examination    for  the   degree  of   M.B.,    1   has 
taken  the  degrees  of  M.B,  and   JLD.,  and   1   has  passed  the  inter- 
mediate examination  for  the  degree  of  LL.B.     Seven  students  have 
gained    open  scholarships,    and    3    open  exhibitions,  at    Cambridge, 
7  gained  open  scholarships,  and  7  open   exhibitions,  at  Oxford,      Of 
the  21  who  have  taken  their  degi*ees  at  Oxford,  6  are  first  class  men^ 
and   14   obtained   honours.     Of  the   14  who   took  their   degrees  at. 
Cambridge,  2  are  first  class  men,  2  are  wranglers,  and  5   obtained 
honours.      A  former    student  is  Professor   of  Greek  at    University 
College,  Cardifl';  2  ai'e  lecturers  at  Aberystwyth,  1  is  assistant  to  the 
Woodwardian  Professor  at  Cambridge,  1    is   a  demonstrator  in  phy- 
siology at  St.  Marys  Hospital,  1  is  a  professor  at  St.  David's  College, 
Lampeter ;   1  is  a  tutor  ab  Balliol    College,  and   lectures  on  modem 
bistorj^  at  Corpus  Christi  C^^llege,  Oxford. 

At  Cardiff,  since  January  1 884,  65  students  have  matriculated  at  the 
University  of  London,  4  in  honours  and  1  with  marks  qualifying  for  a 
prize  ;  27  have  passed  the  intermediate  examination  in  arta,  5  in 
honours ;  11  have  taken  the  degree  of  B.A.,  1  of  M.A. ;  9  have  passed 
the  intermediate  examination  in  science,  15  have  passed  the  pirVr  r 
scientific  examination  for  the  M.B.;  while  at  the  University  of  lit.        ^  ^ 
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a  student  has  gained  the  second  medal  in  the  class  of  anatomy,  and  at 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  a  student  has  passed  the  first  M.B.     The 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  honours  from   this  college   I  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain.     Of  the  college  of  Bangor,  the  youngest  of  the  three 
ooU^es  opened  at  the  end  of  the  year  188'i,  this  is  the  account : — 
London  University  matriculation  examination  :  honours,  6  ;  division  L, 
43;  division  11. ,  8.     Intermediate  examination  in  arts  :  honours,  5  ; 
division  L,  8;  division  II.,  4.  Intermediate  science :  honours,  1 ;  pass,  1. 
Preliminary  scientific  M.B.,  division  II.,  whole  examination,  1.     B.A. 
degree :  honours,  1 ;  pass,  7,  5  in  first  diWsion.    M.A.  degree,  1.    Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  open  mathematical  scholarship.    University  of 
Gla^w,  first  professional  examination,  M.B.,  7  ;  second  ditto,  1  ;  first 
B.Se.,  1.     In  addition  to  this,  the  result  of  lectures  established  at  the 
college  has  been  the  attainment  by  young  quarrj^men  of  two  of  the  Whit- 
worth  Scholarships,  open  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.     If  Lampeter 
College  does  not  show  a  similar  list  of  successes  it  is  probably  because 
the  great  mass  of  the  students  there  propose  to  themselves  to  enter 
Ae  Chnrch  in  Wales  with  the   least  possible  delay,  and  having  un- 
fortunately, with  a  quite  inadequate  number  of  students,  degrees  of 
their  own,  they  are  not  forced  into  healthy  competition  with  others. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that   there   are  many  cases,  under  the  system 
by  which    that   college   is  affiliated  to    the    University    of  Oxford, 
of  students  who  have   carried  off  a   share  of  honours   at  the  older 
University,  not  fewer  than  might  bo  expected  from  the  zeal  and  ability 
of  flie  teachiug  staff.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the  eight  Noncon- 
farmist  colleges,  directed,  as  I  have  said,  by  able  and  devoted   men, 
wd  containing   a  large  total   of  students,   who  are  sure  to  add  a 
lirge  number  to  those  seeking  the  degree  of  the  proposed  University. 
And   behind  all  these   come  the  great    grammar    schools,  contain- 
ing at   this   moment    large   numbers   of    young   men   of  eighteen 
or  nineteen,  who,  in  a  healthier  condition  of  things,  would  long  ago 
(ozoept  the  few  promising  students  whose  future  at  the  old  Universities 
*M  asBuied)  have  migrated  to  one  or  other  of  the  Welsh  colleges,  with 

*  view  to  securing  the  teaching  best  suited  to  the  objects  which  they 
*t  before  themselves  in  life,  and  the  earlier  attained  degree  which  we 
Mrt  try  to  gfive  them  there.  I  had  thought  of  giving  a  list  of  the 
remarkable  successes  of  the  pupils  at  some  of  these  schools,  but  find 
^  inpoasible  within  the  space  Plotted  to  me,  and  I  must  therefore 
intent  myself  with  saying  that  Brecon  and  Llandovery  with  tlu^ir  long 
™  of  scholarships  and  prizes  won  at  the  old  Universities ;  Bangor, 
Bnthin,  .Cowbridge,  and  recently  Carmarthen — I  have  no  statistics 
J^Ubnmonth  or  Haverfordwest — and  the  High  School  at  Oswestry,  with 
**  Mraordinary  list  of  successes  at  the  University  local  examinations, 
**pWB  favoarably  with  the  first  grade  schools  of  any  part  of  Great 
*Hib.     Wales,  indeed,  now  takes  a  very  fair  share  of  the  honours 

*  the  old  Universities,  and  the  days  not  so  long  past  when  a  first 
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class  man  appeared  at  intervals  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  liavB  liapplf 

vanished  for  ever. 

I  di-aw  the  conclosion  then^  that  at  this  moment,  without  waitilg 
for  the  Intermediate  Education  Bill,  there  is  in  Wales  aa  adeqott^ 
body  of  qualified  students  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  propottd 
degree.  I  propose  to  touch  very  lightly  the  third  head  of  oof 
inquiry — viz.,  whether  the  concession  of  the  privilege  of  a  degif* 
would  have  a  good  effect  upon  students  and  teachers — not  because  it 
is  not  one  of  the  first  importance,  but  because  I  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  argue  out  the  opposite  view.  If  the  teaching  has  a  certaift 
character  of  its  own,  as  any  national  teaching  should,  it  is  obmiB 
that  to  try  it  by  a  colourless  test,  such  as  that  of  a  mere  examining 
body  like  the  University  of  London,  is  not  to  bring  out  all  its  best 
points,  but  necessarily  implies  a  certain  considerable  loss.  And  lhef« 
seems  to  be  no  doubt,  from  receot  utterances  of  those  in  authority, 
that  in  the  Welsh  colleges  the  necessity  of  having  to  conform  to  lJ» 
London  methods,  without  allomog  anything  for  Welsh  idiosyn* 
crasiea,  is  felt  as  a  grievous  burden.  The  same  could  doubtlas 
be  said  of  the  methods  of  the  Scotch  Universities,  of  the  Victoik 
University,  or  of  the  University  of  Dublin*  The  student  who  has 
been  educated  according  to  Welsh  methods  must  be  tried  according 
to  those  methods,  if  he  is  to  do  justice  either  to  himself  or  his 
teachers.  What  would  bo  thought  by  any  rational  man  of  a  pwh 
posal  that  the  Scotch  or  Irish  students  should  no  longer  have  t 
degree  granted  to  them  at  their  own  colleges,  but  ehould  submii 
themselves,  at  great  trouble  and  exx>ense,  to  the  examinations  of  a 
"iVelsh  University,  or  even  to  those  of  the  University  of  London,  or 
that  of  Manchester  ?  The  proposal  would  be  at  once  recot^iized 
preposterous.  For  the  rest,  I  cannot  do  better  than  use  the  langnfigt 
of  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  of  1881,  where  it  ^m 
tlmtr— 

**  A  Welsh  University  would  almost  certainly  benefit  higher  ediioation  M 
Wales.     It  would  gratify  the  national  sentiment  and  furnish  new  mot 
for  the  pui*suit  of  learnings     It  might,  under  ftivou ruble  eircumstfuiees, 
to  develop   new  foi-ms  of  culture  in  aflinity  with  some  of  the   ilistii 
chai^acteristics  of   the  Welsh  people.     A  lesser  luminary  in  close  proj 
will  shed  more  light  than  a  far  greater  orb  shining  from  a  distant  sp6 
and  a  Wel^h  Univemty,  crowning  the  educational  ediJice,  might   li  ^ 
diliuse  the  light  of  knowledge  more  generally  through  tlie  Prim  i  ]a 

has  been  or  can  be  done  by  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  all  their  [ 

If  that  was  the  prescient  view  of  the  Committer  in  1881,  when  the 
were  only  two  colleges  with  little  over  100  students,  how  much  iiioro| 
strongly  would  it  have  been   expressed  in  1880,  when  there  ar 
colleges  with  over  400,  or  four  colleges  with  more  than  300  stu' 
The  University  is  the  natnral   crown  of   the    edacational  ediiic0  mj 
Wales,  and  without  it  the  latter  is  and  must  remain  iin  '   '  \    The 

*'  opening  npward  " — which  in  a  quaint  but  telling  phrost  rene- 
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rable  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  declared  before  the  Committee  to  be  the 
want  of  Wales — has  been  furnished,  so .  far  as  the  schools  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  colleges  established  since  then,  with  the  best  results, 
and  the  University  will  do  in  this  respect  for  the  colleges  what  they 
have  done  for  the  schools.  It  would  give  the  students  an  immediate 
end  and  purpose  for  their  studies.  It  would  give  the  teachers,  and 
not  merely  at  the  colleges  but  at  the  schools  also,  a  definite  standard 
by  which  to  measure  the  success  of  their  teaching ;  not  set  up  by  an 
impalpable  Board  sitting  in  London,  but  by  a  native  authority,  ac- 
quainted with  the  special  wants  and  shortcomings  of  Wales. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  might  be  difficult  to  bring  these  theories  homo 
to  those  who  have  to  decide  on  the  concession  of  th(^  University,  if  it 
oould  not  be  shown  that  any  great  inconvenience  arose  from  the  want 
of  it.     But  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  fact  of  this  great  hard- 
ship and  inconvenience.     Though  the  examinations  of  the  University 
of  London  have  long  been  open  to  Welsh  students,  there  could  be 
no  better  proof  of  the  fact  that  something  more  is  wanted,  somethin<^ 
which  these  examinations  can  never  supply,  than  the  fact  which  I 
$m  about  to  relate.     In   1887,    being  in  Edinburgh,  I  was  to  my 
Borprise  asked  to  address  the  Welsh  students  at  that  University.      I 
did  so  with  great  pleasure,  and  to  my  still  greater  surprise  found 
myself  in  a  thoroughly  Welsh  atmosphere.     I  then  leamt  that  the 
namber  of  Welsh   students  present  at  the  University  was  not  less 
than  ninety.     The^e  were  in  the  main,  but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
students  of  medicine.      Inquiring  a    little  further,  I  found  that  at 
Glasgow  there  were  thirty-six  Welsh  students,  most  of  them  students  in 
arte.     Even  at  distant  Aberdeen,  six  hundred  miles  away  from  most 
parts  of  Wales,  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  Welshmen.     The  Academical 
hody  of  St.  Andrews  contains  a  large  number  of  Welsh  names,  from 
which  it  naturally  follows  that  there  too  there  must  be  a  not  incon- 
siderable  number  of  Welsh  students.    These  students  do  not  fail  to 
make  their  mark.    At  Glasgow  I  find  from  the  new  national  magazine, 
Cymm  Fydd^  Mr.  E.  K.  Evans  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  Ewing 
fellowship  in  Philosophy,  while  at  Edinburgh  Dr.  Owen   has   been 
tppHnted  Demonstrator  in  Anatomy  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
there,  while    his  two  predecessors  in   ofllce,   I)rs.  Hughes  and   Ap 
Iwan,  were  also  Welshmen.     If  we  leave  Scotland,  it  is   matter  of 
notoriety  that  Welsh  students  have  during   many  generations  faced 
tlie  veiy  considerable  and  serious  undertaking  for  a  stay-at-home  peo])le 
rf  crossing  the  Irish  Channel  in  search  of  Trinity  College,  l^ublin,  and 
cf  finding  themselves  among  a  people  very  far  removed  from  them  in 
■fiBpathieB  in  religion  and  in  language.     Professor  Maliafty,  indeed, 
*ritci  me  that  he  should  be  soiTy  to  lose  the  Welshmen,  who  as  a  rule 
are  among  his  most  diligent  and  earnest  students.      Everywhere  in 
^^  in  Gbreat  Britain  and  in  GeiTOLany,  where  many  Welsh  students 
kj  tiia  exezcise  of  incredible  painsimony  manage  to  attend  the  lectures 
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of  •  the  great  professors  of  Science,  Welslimen  are  to  be  fonnd 
laboriously  seeking  tlie  teaching,  and  the  certificate  of  attainm^ot 
which  has  hitherto  been  denied  them  at  home.  The  teacliing  ia  bow 
provided,  the  degree  is  not»  or  only  for  a  handful  of  Chardi  of 
England  students  at  the  seminary  at  Lampeter.  Is  it  credible,  is  ft 
possible,  that  sunh  a  condition  of  things  should  continue  to  exist  ? 

Now,  to  answer  the  fifth  question  which  we  have  set  oursielvefi.  Is 
there  really  any  kind  of  probability  that  a  degree  given  to  so  large  • 
body  of  enthusiastic  poor  students,  all  tired,  as  their  attainments  proTe, 
with  a  desire  for  knowledge  which  leads  them  hundreds  of  miles  awsy 
from  home,  should  be  degradrd  below  the  level  of  other  Universities, 
while  it  is  always  claimed  and  admitted  on  behalf  of  I^mpet^r  that 
there,  with  only  a  mere  handful  of  students*  that  evil  result  has  been 
successfully  avoided  by  the  introduction  of  examiners  from  the  old  Uni- 
versities ?  I  find  for  my  own  part  a  great  difficulty  in  arguing  queBtioiis 
so  thin  and  remote  from  practice  as  these.  All  one  can  say  is,  that  nnleaa 
a  miracle  comes  to  change  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  greater  the 
competition  the  higher  will  be  the  standard,  and  if  Wales  is  at  this 
moment  superior  in  her  number  of  students  to  many  of  the 
provincial  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  there  is  not  the 
least  reason  to  fear  in  her  case  an  inferior  result.  If  no  such  conse- 
quence, it  is  to  be  assumed,  has  followed  upon  the  concession  of  the 
power  to  gi*ant  degrees  to  the  University  of  Dublin,  to  that  of  St. 
Andrews,  or  to  the  Queen's  Colleges  and  University  of  Ireland.  thePD 
is  not  the  least  fear  of  such  a  result  in  the  case  of  the  more  Tinmerooi 
and  equally  earnest  student j>  of  Wales. 

The  last  head  of  our  inquiry  seems  to  be  not  one  of  speculation,  bot 
of  absolute  fact.      There  was  at  the  date  of  the  Committee*8  Report,  as 
appears  everywhere   in   that   document^    a    very  strong  and  g^enernl 
feeling  in  favour  of  a  Univei-sity  for  Wales.     This  was  then  considered 
to  depend,  to  a  certain  degree,  upon  sentiment,  but  it  was  a  sentiment, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Report,  ''  having  its  root  in  the  feeling  of  a 
distinct  national  unity,  and  in  a  belief  that,  in  the  matter  of  educntioo, 
Wales  had  been  neglected  and  left  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
other  sections  of  the  empire,''      As  it  was  then,  so  it  is  now.      There 
is  no  matter  on  which  Welsh  opinion  is  so  little  divided  as  on  this. 
In  1881,  indeed,  the   professional  instincts,  those  of  the  head-mastere 
of  the  grammar  schools,   were  strongly  against    a  Welsh  University. 
*' They  thought,'*  to  use  again  the   words  of   thp    Report,    **  that  the 
question  was  between  graduating  at  an  English  University  and  gradu- 
ating at  a  W^elsh  one,  instead  of  being  as,  except  for  a  limited  number 
it  really  must  be,  between  graduating  at  a  Welsh  University  and  no^ 
gradnating  at  all.'*     Others  thought  that  the  Principality  could   not 
ftirnish  material  enough  to  support  it,  an  opinion  which  they  would 
now  doubtless  confess  was  a  mistaken  one ;  while  the  heml-masterH^  if 
they   may   be   supposed  to  be  represented   by  those  of  the   largeit 
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Welsh   first-grade  schools,   those  of  Brecon  and  Ijlandovery,  are  now 
wboWy  in  its  favour.     There  is  hardly,  indeed,  a  dissentient  voice. 

What  then  is  the  actual  position  of  the  movement  ?  It  is  no  longer 
merely  a  popular  cry.     It  has  at  its  head  those  who  direct  public 
opinion  in  Wales  on  all  educational  matters.     The  three  colleges  have 
appointed  representatives  to  meet  in  conference,  to  advocate  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  concession,  which  they  believe  to  be  essential  to  their 
continued  success.     A  meeting  of  these  representatives  was  held  in 
London   last    summer,    and    it   was    then    determined    unanimously 
that   it   was    expedient    that    a    University    for    Wales    should   be 
established    on  the    model,  with   such    modifications    as  might    be 
necessary,   of  the   University  of  Manchester,   and  that  a  deputation 
should  wait  upon  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  to  press  upon  him 
the  necessity  of  establishing  the  University  without  delay.     That  the 
deputation  should   have   immediately  followed  another  which  had  no 
diflScalty  in  establishing  the  long-delayed  claims  of  Aberystwyth  College 
to  a  charter  and  permanent  grant,  was  perhaps  a  little  unfortunate. 
Ihe  question   of  the  University  was,   it  must  be   confessed,  not  put 
before  the  Lord  President  with  the  fulness  and  force  which  it  deserved, 
and  with  which  it  would  doubtless  have  been  treated  by  the  actual 
speakers  if  they  had  not  been  exhausted  by  previous  efforts,  or  if  others 
had  been  called  upon  who  were  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
facts.    But  the  reply  of  the  Lord  President  was  by  no  means  discoura- 
ging, as  he  naturally  asked  for  fuller  particulars,  both  of  the  case  to  be 
made  for  the  University,  and  of  the  expense  in  which  its  establishment 
would  probably  involve  the  Government.     That  a  renewed  effort  must 
Boon  be  made  is,  I  believe,  the  opinion  of  the  college  staff  in  each  of  the 
three  colleges,  and  of  Welshmen  generally  ;  and  it  is  with  a  view  to  that 
effort  that  this  paper  is  written.      Subsequently,  in  September  last,  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  delivering,  at  the  Cymmrodorion  section  of  the 
Sational   Eisteddfod  at  Wrexham,  to  a  crowded  meeting  of  persons 
interested  in  Welsh  education,  an  address,   of  which  this  paper  is 
mainly  an  expansion.     To   my  great  delight  the    meeting,   with  a 
unanimity  which  overwhelmed  every  possibility  of  dissent,  affirmed  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  desirability  of  establishing  a   University  for 
Wales.     The  resolution  in  that  sense  was  seconded  in  an  able  speech 
fcy  the  Eev.  the  head-master  of  Christ's  (.-ollege  Jirecon,  one  of  the 
■longest  and  most  convinced  opponents  of  the  movement,  in  1881, 
■od  spoken  to  by  the  llev.  the  head-master  of   J-.laiidovery.     There 
^»  not  a  single  dissentient  voice.     Chuixrhmen  and  Nonconformists, 
Uberal  and  Conser>-ative,  all  joined  with  a  rare  unanimity  in  "urging 
upon  her  Majesty's  Government  the  pressing  need  that  exists  for  the 
MtaUishment  of  a  University  of  Wales.'' 

Here,  then,  the  matter  might  be  left  so  Uiv  as  the  general  principle 
V  oonoamed,  and  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  country  upon  it.  It 
^pOMiUe  that  a  matter  on  which  argument  was  hai-dly  possible  has 
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been  argued  at  too  great  lengfth.      If  so,  I  can   only  answer  that  ft ' 
fieemed  to  me  desirable  that  it  ahonld  be  done  once  for  all,  and  so  Ibal 
it  8hoa]d  never  require  doing  again.      On  the  questions  which  follow^ 
which,  thongh  of  the  first  importance,  are  questions  of  detail.  I  mint 
be  understood  to  speak  for  myself  alone. 

The  first  is  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  St.  David  s  College  as  oo# 
of  the  colleges  constituting  the  University,     On  this  point  it  seems  ta 
me  that  we  are  bound  to   follow  the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee.      The  argument  which  is  so  strong  against  admit-' 
ting  a  denominational  college  to  a  Government  grant  vanishes  altogether, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  when  it  is  a  question  of  inclusion  in  a  University. , 
That  is  necessarily  nndenominatinnfil  in  the  fullest  sense,  nor  wonld  ft 
be  less  so  if  any  number  of  denominations  were  represented  on  the 
governing  body.      Of  course  there   is  a  sense  in  which   St^  DavidV 
College,  Lam|>eter,  stands  on  the  «*ame  footing  with  any  of  the  ei^t 
other  theological   colleges  of  Wales.      But  the  difference    lies  in  this 
that,   whether  rightly  or  wrongly,    St.  David's  College  has    enjoyed 
degrees  of  its  own,  and  that  if  it  }>e   asked   to  give  up  theise  it  can 
only  be   on  terms    which   will    compensate   it  for   the    loss    of    the  I 
privilege  which  it  snrrenders.      Such  terms  are  certain  to  bo  exacted 
by  a    Conservative   Grovemment,    and  probably    even  by   a    Liberal 
one,  and  it  is  well  to  sacrifice  something  of  ideal  uniformity  to  the 
practical  requirements  of  the  situation  as  it  exists*      The  further  quesK 
tion  arises  whether,  on  the  revocation  of  tlie  charter  of  St.  Darid*8 
College  on  terms,  the  divinity  degree  as  well  as  the  arts  degree  shoold 
be  made  over  to  the  new  body.     I  am  strongly  of  opinion    that  it 
should.      The  bent  of  the  Welsh  mind  is  almost  exclusively  theolo- 
gical, and  a  degree*giving  body  in  Wales  without  a  faculty  of  theo- 
logy would  be  much  in  the  same  position  as  that  in  which  the  Vio 
toria  University  would  find  itself  if  it  was  suddenly  deprived   of  its 
scientific  teaching.     That  a  theological  school  need  not  necessarily  be 
of  a  denominational  character  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  well  be. 
The  denominational  portion  of  any  examination  can  be  conducted  hy 
the  theological  college  of  the  denomination,  whether  Church  or  Non- 
conformist, and  it  can  of  course  withhold  that  certificate  of  compt*- 
tency   which    the  denomination  may  require  in  its  mpmbers*  if  the 
necessary  amount  of  the  special  knowledge  is  not  attained.      But  that 
there  should  be  a  divinity  degree  granted  by  the  Welsh  University 
would  be  absolutely  necessary,  if  only  to  keep  faith  with  St.  David**, 
Lampeter,  in  the  event  of  its  surrendering  its  exclusive  privilege  ta 
grant  a  degree  of  that  nature.     And  it  would  have  the  best  possibk 
effect  on  the  Nonconformist  clergy^ — who,  if  ever  the  Church  of  AVaIi*sii 
disestablished,  will  be  even  in  a  fuller  sense  than  now^,  and  with  • 
greater  necessity  for  general  culture,  the  authoritative  spiritual  teachei^ 
of  the  people  of  Wales — if  their  attainments  were  tested  by  an  impartial 
body,  and  their  right  to  teach  ascertained.     Surely  such  wid*-"  imr 
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ledge  would  lead  to  less  of  that  sectarian  narrowness  which  is  too  often 
the  result  of  ignorance,  greater  breadth,  a  more  catholic  tone,  a  readi- 
ness to  hold  fast  by  the  spirit  rather  than  tlie  letter  of  the  teaching  of 
Christianity,  a  disposition  to  look  not  so  much  to  difference  of  creed, 
or  of  rite,  or  of  Church  government,  as  to  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples on  which  all  Christians  are  substantially  at  one. 

There  are  two  other  points  with  regard  to  the  University  on  which  a 
word  should  be  said.  If  it  were  intended  to  make  the  B.A.  degree 
like  that  of  the  old  Universities,  a  thing  to  be  obtained  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  as  the  crown  of  a  long  devotion 
to  cricket,  or  lawn-tennis,  or  rowing,  or  football,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  forego  the  Welsh  University  altogether.  It  must  be  founded, 
if  at  all,  for  young  men  unable  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  because 
they  cannot  afford  the  expense,  and  still  more  the  ruinous  loss  of  time 
which  the  modem  University  system  implies.  I  say  modern,  because 
it  is  notorious  that  it  was  not  always  so.  Lord  Westbury,  as  is  well 
known,  took  his  first  class  at  nineteen ;  and  by  limiting  the  require- 
ments of  the  first  examination,  we  might  well  get  back  to 
that  ideal.  With  the  great  majority  of  youths  who  do  not  seek 
honours,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  whatever.  The  pass  examination 
finr  the  B.A.  or  B.Sc.  degree  should  be  taken  at  as  early  an  age  as 
possible,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  standard, 
leaving  those  who  found  they  had  a  distinct  vocation  for  further  study, 
ttther  to  compete,  a  couple  of  years  later,  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  or 
D.Sc.  at  the  University  of  Wales,  or  to  carry  their  talents  to  what 
might  prove  more  profitable  markets  at  the  older  Universities.  Mean- 
time, the  great  majority  of  their  class-fellows  would  have  gone 
oat  into  the  world,  at  an  age  not  too  late  to  begin  active  life,  and 
with  the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  the  actual  gain  in  knowledge  which 
a  shorter  but  well-considered  course,  whether  literary  or  scientific,  would 
surely  have  given  them.  We  must  get  done  for  Wales  what  has  been  doue 
for  Scotland,  and  we  shall  then,  as  we  have  done  already  to  a  great 
extent,  produce  results  of  attainment,  of  energy,  of  resource,  of 
capacity  similar  to  those  which  have  made  the  Scotch  name  distin- 
gnished  in  every  department  of  the  public  service. 

The  other  is  that  in  any  University  founded  in  Wales,  bearing  in 
mind  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  medicine  and 
Bngineering  should  be  specially  marked  out  for  encouragement  in  the 
diatribntion  of  the  honours  and  rewards  of  the  University.  It  came  out 
in  evidence  before  the  Committee  in  1881  that,  through  the  length  and 
lireadth  of  the  Principality,  the  great  works  and  collieries  in  South  Wales 
and  the  slate  quarries  in  North  Wales  were  attended  by  young  Scotch 
and  Irish  medical  practitioners,  oflen,  indeed  generally,  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  people^  and  unable  to  understand  them  or  to  make 
thamielvea  understood.  And  we  had,  I  remember,  one  very  striking 
I  of  evidence,  in  which  the  witness  told  us  how,  in  one  of  the 
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frcqupTit  accidents  which  occur  in  great  iiidastruil  audertukingii, 
forei^  practitioner  was  summoned,  bnt  could  not  fLscertain  what 
required  of  him  until  the  imtient,  who  might  huve  been  savc^d,  kaj 
bled  to  death.  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that,  next  lx»  lbs 
ministry,  the  young  Welshman  turns  his  thoughts  chiefly  to  the 
medical  profession,  as  indet*d  the  large  number  of  medical  sfudenti>  aJt 
Edinburgh  shows*  Bnt  the  fact  is  that  when  they  hare  onoi*  Irfi 
Wales,  they  not  infretiuently  remain  away  altogether,  while,  if  all  of 
them  did  return,  their  nnmbers  would  be  quite  inadequate  ta  supplir  the 
demand  in  Wales  ;  and  thot  they  do — and  of  necessity  at  a  dtsadvanbigfi 
— the  work  which  young  Englishmen  or  Scotchmen  in  their  own  ooim- 
tries  could  do  bettt-r ;  while  the  latter,  often  to  the  absolute  daoger 
of  the  lives  of  their  Welsh-speaking  patients,  aiv  attempting  to  do  in 
Wales  the  work  which  should  be  done  by  bilingual  Welshmen. 

Again,  we  were  told  by  witnesses  that  the  chief  posts  of  responsi* 
bility  in  the  works  and  collieries  were  tilled  by  Knglisli  and  Scotch 
managers  and  engineers.  The  native  Welshmen  had  not  the  necessaiy 
training.  I  have  no  wish  to  raise  any  cry  for  the  exclusion  of  tht*  besi 
men,  but  I  am  sure  that,  if  the  training  of  engineering  or  miiiiii|r< 
students  in  Wales  was  a,^  good  as  it  is  out  of  Wales,  all  thf»  po^ta  rf 
value  and  responsibility  in  Welsh  works  would  not  by  any  means  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  stranger,  to  the  exclusion  on  their  own  gixmnd  of 
the  Welsh  competitors. 

With    n*gard    to    imxliclne,    I  know    well     the    great    diflieDHj 
and   the  great  expense  attending  the  foundation  of  a  new  medtcsl 
school.     But  the  immense  and  rapidly  growing  population  of  Cardiff 
and  the  surrounding  district  would  make  the  establishment  of  such  a 
school  comparatively  easy.     An  infirmarj%  with  the  requisite  nnmbi*r 
o(  beds,  must,  one   i\'ould   think,   be   in  existence  at  this   moment, 
or  will  be  shortly.      Before  twenty  years  have  elapsed,  it  is  probabli* 
that  the    jxipulation    of  Cardiff'    at    the     present    rate   of    progress 
will  be  equal  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  and  would  furnish  ample  ex|>erienc*» 
in  everj'  branch  of  medicine  and  snrger\'.      And  just  as  among  th  ■ 
Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland,  that  at  Belfast,  which  had  an   adequate 
population  to  deal  with,  exceeded    the  others    in    the    success  and 
number  of  its  students,  because  it  had  a  medical  school  and  facnltv  : 
so  Card  iff t  t  am  sure,  under  similar  circnmsfcances,  would  be  the  mcisr 
successful  of  the  Welsh  colleges.      And  with  a  school  of  engtneBniij; 
added  to  this^  for  which  Cardiff  is  obviously  the  proi>er  seat,  I  am  anr* 
that  the  comparative  want  of  success  of  this  college  would  be  at  oncit 
remedietl,  and  that  it  would  become,  as  it  should  from  it*  advanta^^ 
of  position,  the  larg»-st  and  most  snccesaful  of  the  three  State-: 
colleges  of  Wales.      And  I  think  it  may  wHl  be  matter  f 
tion  in  thefutnre  whether  some  kind  of  distribution  of  s. 
not  Ije  practised,  so  that  the  literary  training,  for  which  the  yot. 
Cardiff  have  probably  small  inclination^  might  be  given  at  one  ot 
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otlier   colleges,   while   the  bulk  of  the  scientific  training  might  Le 
removed  thither  from   whichever   of  the  other  colleges  is   found  in 
practice  best  able  to  dispense  with  it.     That,   indeed,   would  be  the 
great  gain  of  a  University  body,  that  it  might  regulate  the  teaching 
at  the  colleges,  and  allot  to  each  college  the  work  for  which  it  might 
be  fonnd  best  fitted — increase,  in  fact,  their  solidarity,  without  neces- 
sarily reproducing  at  each  college  that  universality  of  teaching  which 
a  University  alone  can  give  ;  so  that  at  one  the  literar}'  teaching  might 
greatly  predominate,  at  another  the  scientific,  while  it  might  also  lead, 
if  need  were,  to  the  devotion  of  part  of  the  college  funds  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Branch  college,  scientific  and  technical — as,  for  instance,  at 
Swansea,  where  the  variety  of  technical  processes  in  actual  working  is 
aud  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom. 

As  to  the  local  habitation  of  the  University,  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  it  should  be  fixed  in  any  one  place,  but  should  circulate,  year  by 
ywir,  among  the  colleges  originally  composing  it.  The  chancellor 
and  the  registrar  need  be  the  only  permanent  oflicialR.  The  senate  of 
eoaise  would  be  a  fixed  body,  derived  chiefly  from  the  college  senates 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  from  those  bodies  and  from  dis- 
tingniahed  graduates  of  the  University.  Tlie  principal  of  each  college 
might  be  vice-chancellor  during  the  year  for  which  the  University  was 
located  at  that  college.  The  registrar  of  each  college  might  be  asked, 
if  economy  were  considertnl  rather  than  efficiency,  to  undertake,  at  an 
increased  salary,  the  duties  ef  registrar  of  the  Univ(Tsity  during  that 
year.  Bat  the  greatly  preferable  course  would  bo  that  the  duties  of 
tke  University  registrarship  should  be  confided  to  a  specially  appointed 
officer.  Examiners  should  be  appointed  partly  from  outside  Ixxlics, 
partly  firom  the  professorial  staff  of  the  college,  the  latter  acting  for  a 
lower  fee  than  the  examiners  from  outside.  If  this  were  done,  I 
helieve  that  the  new  University  body  might  be  set  to  work  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  £2000  a  year  which  the  Victoria  Uni- 
venity  is  reported  to  require. 

I  think  we  may  fairly  leave  to  the  decision  of  the  future  whether 
tlie  Oniveraity,  as  distinct  from  the  colleges  composing  it,  is  to  be  a 
teaching  body.  At  the  old  Universities  the  professorial  system  has 
never  properly  taken  root.  Chairs  have  been  lavishly  endowed  in 
tlnioat  every  department  of  knowledge,  with  the  most  insignificant 
vmlts.  The  real  work  o(  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  still  done 
■hooit  ezcloaively  by  the  college  or  private  tutors,  and  the  well- 
Pvd  professor,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  lectures  to  empty 
iKndiea.  At  the  Victoria  University  the  case  is  apparently  thoagh 
■ot  leally  different ;  the  professors  of  the  University  are  not  merely 
pofeiBOirs,  but  college  tutors  deeply  interested  in  the  succt^ss  of  their 
pnpili.  At  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Universities,  again,  the  professorial 
^  of  teaching  seems  rather  to  prevail.  AVhich  shall  prevail  in 
TOL.  LV.  O 
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remains  to  be  seen,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Universitj 
Irs  circulating  between  the  colleges  might  add  just  that  unity 
Ity  of  the  standard  of  teaching  which  is  always  desirable,  and 
lly  in  a  country  so  deeply  and  so  seriously  divided  and  cross- 
las  Wales. 

It  I  hope  I  liave  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  is  that  there  is 
lufficient  number  of  higher  students  in  Wales  to  demand  and 
It  he  irauiediat^e  creation  of  a  proper  degree-giving  body ;  that 
linments  of  the  students  and  of  the  teachers  are  adequate ;  that 
litest  loss  and  inconvenience  is  caused  by  the  present  condition 
FB ;  that  there  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  making  young  Welsh- 
lio  cannot  and  will  not  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  betiJi:e  them- 
lis  they  do,  to  the  far  distant  Universities  of  Ireland  or  Scotland, 
le  have  provided  excellent  teaching  for  them  at  home,  and  though 
Inate  concession  of  the  degree  must  have  been  contemplated  when 
Ite  established  colleges  in  Wales ;  that  the  University  would 
I  aid  and  elevate  the  teaching  of  the  country  without  the  least 
lof  degrading  the  degree  ;  and  that  every  one  in  any  way  oom- 
lo  have  an  opinion  on  the  matter,  including  the  head-masters  of 
tols  in  WaleSjis  now  in  favour  of  its  establishment.  In  my  opinion, 
w  th(?  concession  of  the  degree  until  the  Intermediate  Education 
hiieh  is  still  in  nuhihus  and  may  remain  there,  has  been  at 
Ir  three  or  four  years,  the  earliest  ix)ssible  period  at  which  its 
le  could  be  felt,  would  be  gravely  to  imperil  the  whole  nascent 
re  of  W«?lsh  education.  To  refuse  the  colleges  their  natural 
I  upwards,  while  no  provision  is  made  for  recruiting  their  forces 
llow,  is  to  subject  them  to  a  dangerous  strain,  which  should  at 
Irds  be  avoided.  The  zeal  and  thirst  for  knowledge  of  the  Welsh 
I  have  carried  the  colleges,  and  with  them  the  cause  of  higher 
bn,  through  long  delays  and  difficulties  to  which  they  must  else 
Iccumbe*!.  But  it  is  never  safe  to  rely  upon  forces  like  these  in 
long-contiuuod  and  apparently  hopeless  neglect.  Great  as  is  the 
I  intermediate  schools,  I  believe  that,  in  the  events  which  have 
led  J  the  question  of  the  University  is  even  more  pressing.  What- 
Ivemment  makes  this  concession  and  settles  this  question,  will,  I 
Itili^Tit,  stand  amazed,  in  a  very  short  time  indeed,  at  the  rapid 
I  of  the  intellectual  development  of  Wales,  and  will  find  that 
bs  been  done  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  addition,  at  an 
I  cost  not  much  greater  than  that  of  a  single  broadside  of  a 
I  ironclad,  of  an  educated  Celtic  population  of  a  new  type,  with 
lius  of  the  Irish  without  their  perversity,  and  the  common-sense 
pcotch  without  their  narrowness,  to  the  intellectual  resomces 
lEmpLre. 
I  Le\vis  Morris. 


A  CASK  OF  HONEY  WITH  A 
SPOONFUL  OF  TAR. 


THIS  is  a  homely  saying  in  Bussia^  meaning  tliafc  sometimes  a  small 
part  spoils  the  whole.  The  expression  involuntarily  occurs  to 
my  mind  in  perusing  Mr.  Stead's  "  Truth  about  Russia" — a  book  in 
nUch  the  "  Honey,"  which  certainly  preponderates,  is  soured  by,  I 
regret  to  say,  even  more  than  one  spoonful  of  "  Tar/'  I  refer  to  that 
section  which  bears  the  burlesque  title  of  "The  Shadow  on  the  Throne." 
What  the  anthor  designates  by  this  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  fidelity 
to  Orthodoxy,  and  therefore,  from  a  Russian  point  of  view,  anything 
but  a  "shadow."  Against  the  infusion  of  this  '^  Tar"  I  must  ventilate 
my  indignation,  but,  before  doing  so,  permit  me,  after  the  manner  of 
some  jonmalists,  to  make  a  slight  digression. 

Some  time  ago,  before  the  House  of  Commons  so  lamentably  broke 
down  and  Parliamentary  institutions  lost  their  flavour,  the  favourite 
hobby  of  the  benevolent  English  missionary  in  Russia  was  Con- 
stitntionalism.  To-day  that  hobby  is  discarded,  and  there  are  few  or 
none  who  now  recommend  a  Parliament  at  St.  Petersburg  as  a 
ptnsQea  for  all  our  troubles,  real  or  imaginary.  But  as  an  amiable 
Aiglishman  is  never  happy  unless  recommending  a  patent  remedy  for 
ktt  neighbour's  ills,  we  are  now  presented  with  a  new  specific  from 
lui  moral  pharmacopoeia. 

Oar  Constitution  is  let  alone,  all  attention  being  now  Concentrated 
^Vn  oar  souls.  And  because  we  show  as  little  respect  for  dilettante 
Propagandists  of  religions  as  for  constitutional  quackeries^  we  excite  a 
rtona  of  indignation  and  protest.  Could  nothing  be  done,  I  wonder, 
fo  euro  our  kind-hearted  advisers  of  this  pedagogic  mania  ?  This 
U  aotoally  becoming  morbid  !  When  modesty  fails,  a  sense  of  the 
'jdicoloas  shonld  surely  save  them  from  an  attitude  of  arrogant  supe- 
^^^^.     Like  the  Chinese,  they  imagine  themselves  to  possess  a 
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monopoly  of  wisdom  and  civilizatioD,  and  actually  regnrd  as  h**nit^t^ 
everybody  born  under  anotlier  sky. 

'*  Charcot,  Charcot !  Pray  come  over  here  and  estabii^u  aa  jDogiua 
branch  of  your  far-famed  Sal|x^trit>re  !  *' 

BnSBia  tolerates  all  reUgions  and  prosecutes  at  law  only  sects  wto 
pit)pagate  immoral  and  criminal  doctrines,  which  would  not  be  per- 
mitted, in  fact,  in  any  part  of  the  world  whnre  Christian  morality  is 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  legislation, 

liussia  established  perfect  religious  libtTty  long  befoi^e  uijfiny  oi 
her  civilized  neighbours.  It  was  a  saying  of  Peter  the  Great  ti»i 
'*  God  has  given  the  Tzar  power  over  the  nations,  but  C^hrist  alone  hae 
power  over  the  consciences  of  men/*  No  difference  of  religious  con- 
victions has  been  ullowtnl  in  Russia  to  stand  in  the  way  of  promotion 
to  the  highest  posts — although  in  Liberal  England  it  was,  imtii 
recently,  a  bar  even  to  representation  in  the  Legislature.  T^  ^ 
Loris  Melikoff,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  occupied  the  position  iti : 
a  dictator,  was  an  Armenian  by  nationality  and  religion.  Many  'vf 
our  highest  posts  are  held  by  Lutherans,  and  there  are  MaiiOTneiiim 
aides-de-camp  to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor.  1  need  hardly  recall, 
the  fact,  well  known  in  England,  that  Count  Neaselrode, 
(Jortchakoff's  predecessor  at  our  Foreign  Office,  was  a  member  of 
English  Church, 

In  England  and  in  America,  where  the  Christian  faith  is  ^*  sp1iiU*red^ 
into  a  hundred  sects,  it  may  be  not  only  possible  but  necessary''  to  allow" 
libeiiy  of  rehgious  competition,  or  propagandism.      The  sportin^  pro* 
I>ensity  of  those  countries  discloses  itself  even  in  the  field  of  religion! 

With  us  if  is  not  so.      Our  Church  prays  daily  for  the  unity  of  all 
the  Churches*      That  unity  of  our  Church  has   always   beeu    the  iwil, 
ix>wer  of  Russia — a  fact  which  iinds  recognition  in  the  popalar  title 
of  **  Holy  Russia,"  whilst    England   is   designated   as    **  Merry  *' 
Italy  as  "  La  Bella;''     Certain  facta  are  deeply  rooted  and    permcat 
our  very  nature.     We  consider  every  schism  a  plague,  whosie  infectio 
Jias  to  l>e  stamped  out.     We  have  no  hankering,  I  assure   you,  aft« 
the  ideal  of  possessing  as  maoy  creeds  as  there  are  signposts ;    nor  \ 
we  care  to  replace  the  majestic  fabric  of  our  National  Clnirch  by  i 
*•  Mac<^doine  "  of  contending  sects.      Schism  may  be  a  virtue  iik  tiidl 
eyes  of  a  Nonconformist.     As  for  us,  we  are  content  with  one  absolut 
Tnith,  based  on  the  Gospels,  and  explained  by  the  seven  fficnini^nic 
Councils.      Schisms,  far  from  being  commended  by  the  Gospels,  aitil 
even  deplored  as  positive  sins  by  8aint  Paul.     Mr.  Stead  remarked  tol 
ilr.  Pob'^donostzeff,  in  my  presence :  *'  It  seems  that  even  the  ApoefJcsl 
would  be  banished  from  Russia,  if  they  came  to  preach   Uiere/*     To 
which,  with   his  usual   kind  earnestness,  the  Procurator  of   tile  £ 
Synod  replied  :  ''  But  this,  which  we  possess,  ia  their  doctrinp ; 
Apostles  could  only  come  to  strengthen  our  faith,  not  to  shake 
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Nor  is  it  only  from  the  religious  standpoint  that  we  reject  pro- 

adytizii!^.     Russia  is  primarily  a  Chui-ch,  not  a  State.     TIio  only 

constitntion  to  which  our  Emperors  have  to  subscribe  at  their  coro- 

natiofn  is  the  Nicene  Creed.     *'Holy  Russia"  is  a  theocratic  State, 

which  exists,  first  of  all,  to  defend  the  Church — that  soul  of  Russia. 

Before  even  the  duty  of  defending  the  frontier    from    invasion  of 

hostile  armies,  is  the  duty  of  defending  the  Orthodox  faith  from  the 

assaults  of  sects  and  heresies.     Tlie  Nihilists,  who  have  much  method 

in  their  madness,  in  order  to  desti*oy  the  unity  of  the  State,  first  eii- 

desvoared  to  attack  the  unity  of  the  Church.     In  this  starting-point 

the  Fbshkoflzy  and  the  Nihilists  unite !     But  we  caimot  allow  the 

cement  which  binds  together  our  mighty  empire  to  be  dissolved  by  a 

propaganda  of  iconoclasts,  whether  political  or  religious. 

Henoe,  while  we  pennit  eveiy  man  to  practise  freely  in  Russia 
whatever  creed  he  professes,  we  cannot  permit  attempts  to  pervert 
odiers  from  the  Orthodox  faith. 

In  Russia  you  may  be  Protestant,  Catholic,  or  Mahomedan.  You 
asy  practise  your  rites  and  worahip  God  in  your  own  way,  and  also 
Ung  up  your  children  in  your  own  creed  ;  but  in  mixed  mamag(»s, 
vith  a  Greek  Orthodox,  the  law  of  the  country  insists  that  the  children 
Aall  belong  to  the  established  faith.  Besides,  you  must  keep  your 
hands  off  other  people*s  creeds  and  other  peojMe's  children.  **  Hands 
off/'  is  our  motto  in  religious  affairs  as  well  as  in  Balkan  politics. 
"Hands  off"  all  round.  Leave  us  alone,  and  we  leave  you  alone. 
Those  who  go  to  heaven  need  no  English  passport  for  the  better 
world — ^that,  at  least,  is  not  yet  annexed  to  the  British  Empire. 

Nowadays  eveiy  quack  soul-saver  thinks  himself  entitled  to  pervert 
oar  simple-minded  i)easants,  by  filling  their  hearts  with  all  kinds  of 
noDiense,  in  the  name  of  ndigious  liberty.  Now,  why  should  there 
he  more  liberty  given  to  spiritual  quacks  than  to  medical  quacks  ? 
No  doctor  can  practis(\  even  in  Freethinking  France,  without  a 
diploma,  duly  certifying  the  possession  of  a  certain  indispensable 
Bdnimnm  of  knowledge.  But  in  dealing  with  souls  it  seems  as  if 
way  ignoramus,  every  silly  st»lf-appointed  apostle,  were  good  enough 
&r  the  work.  Such  a  view  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  ideas,  and 
no  shrieks  of  outraged  Salvationists  will  prevent  us  from  kindly 
te  firmly  escorting  all  such  meddling  busybodies  to  the  frontier. 
bugine  a  splendid  hall,  brilliantly  illuminated  with  numerous  electric 
hnqis.  Suddenly  a  grotesque  tatterdemalion  rushes  in  with  a  small 
WW  candle,  which  he  insists  is  far  sup(»rior  to  the  electric  installa- 
tion! Surely,  it  will  be  his  own  fault  if  he  is  summarily  shown  the 
door. 

Mr.  Stead,  I  fear,  only  too  eagerly  accepted  all  sorts  of  canards 
*hmt  the  persecution  of  some  adherents  of  Lord  lladstock — or  rather, 
^hati  Badstock's  cliatyd  (FaffaircSy  Mr.  Pashkoff.     But,  by  carefully 
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reading  Mr.  Stead's  own  melodramatic  narrath*^.  it  ia 
t}ie  Hiltons,  for  inst-ancet  who  had  to  leave  Russia,  obsfinaleJy  n^fmd 
to  submit  to  the  law  of  the  land.  In  London  all  sfaops^  ^xcept^  I 
belie\*e,  the  liquor  saloons^  have  to  be  closed  on  Sundays.  Sock  is 
the  iawj  and  I  bIiotiUI  like  to  see  what  would  happen  to  any  foimgner 
daring  to  violate  it  ?  ITie  importance  of  onr  numorouB  holidlm» 
against  which  Mr.  Hilton  protested,  may  ho  ignored,  or  misund'  -  ^  -  - 
M.  Drumont,  in  his  remarkable  book,  *'  La  Fin  dun  Monde,**  ► 
the  generons  and  compassionate  object  of  the  frequent  holy*d«y8  ii 
the  Catholic  world.  At  all  events,  rightly  or  wrongly,  -  -^  havi?  to 
observe  them;  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Steful  und  other  ^  ^   dimp- 

prove  of  that  way  of  giving  exti^a  rest  to  children  and  tlie  warldag 
classest  in  no  way  exculpates  Mr  Hilton.  It  is  somewhat  anitisiiig  tn 
have  to  insist,  to  English  readers,  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of 
obedience  to  the  law !  After  all,  people  may  flouriah  and  be  \^cp^ 
away  from  Russia.  Foreigners  who  deplore  their  baxushmrnt  frooJ 
our  country^  certainly  pay  us  a  compliment ! 

The  accusation  of  persecution  reminds  me  of  the  well-known  defioi*! 
tion  of  the  lion  :  "  Tlie  lion  is  a  beast  of  uncontrollable  savag^i^-.  Hi 
will  always  defend  himself — when  attacked,"  What  is  caHcd 
secution  is  only  self-defence.  We  do  not  carry  our  propaj^udA  i 
other  Christian  countries.  As  any  foim  of  Christianity  is  Wtt. 
heathenism,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  useful  propaganda  el- 
To  unprejudiced  minds  the  link  between  our  Church  and  our  people  ii 
indissoluble,  because  it  satisfies  all  onr  spiritual  needs.  In  illnstratiGi 
of  this  an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  observer  has  w*ritten  in  tb 
Guatxiian  and  in  the  Church  Urmew  some  very  interesting  desen^ 
tions  of  our  Kieff  festivities  last  Augusi.     He  says: 

**The  monastery  cornet  in    the  moonlight  prei»ented  a  uv^^t   nnj*if_->^rr 
spectacle.     In  every  part  uf  tlje  vast  spjtce  there  were  dense    niJu^iA  rf 
piliniuifi  who  were  unable  to  find  room  in  the  church,  some  jfiining  inlM 
sei-viee  from  outside,  others  lying  all  uliout,  cm  the  pavemt^nt  mnd  f*r9^ 
taking  their  night'ts  resit.     Many  of  these  pilgrims  had  come  t 
and  even  from  the  chores  of  the  Pacific,  the  whole  way  on  fv< 
fortnight  at  this  great  centre  of  Eussiiui  Christianity;  and  wht 
to  consider  that  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  there  to  be  20Ci, 
in  the  yi*8r  at  thii*  nioim^tery  alonei  one  hegins  to  have  some  faint  notion  «tf  I 
hold  wliich  the  Orthodox  Church  has  upon  the  Russian  people,** 

Besides,  Mr.  Stead  has  been  betrayed  into  anothi^r  important 
take,      *'  Bible-reading  at  hem©"'  is  never  prohibited  in  Rnssia. 
truth  is,  that  the  Bible-readers  he  alludes  to  are  these  wh- 
meddle  in  ant i*Orthcdox  propaganda.      They  are  all  opp^ 
holy  Sacraments,  either  superseding  them  by  shams  or  giippr 
them  altogether.     They  reject  entirely  the  guidance  c«f  i* 
and  bring  ridicnle  upon  Christ^s  Apostles  by  nrrcgatirg  to 
apostolic  Eelf' appointed  functions.     They  also  reject  one  of  the  moii 
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consoling  practices — prayers  for  the  dead — which  even  some  Anglican 
clergymen  advocate.  Besides,  religious  propagandism  in  Russia  has 
been  used  by  the  Nihilists,  who,  under  a  Bible  covi»r,  have  been 
known  to  disseminate  anarchical  proclamations.  All  these  things 
have  to  be  weighed  and  considered  by  the  authorities,  as  Mr.  Stead 
admits,  without,  however,  revealing  the  secret  (which  he  no  dpubt 
possesses)  of  how  they  are  to  be  countei*acted. 

Even  in  England  to-day,  have  not  people  been  put  in  gaol  for 
publishing  blasphemous  caricatures  ?  But  there  are  many  meanings 
of  the  word  **  blasphemy."  We  are  consistent  in  objecting  to  all 
that  impairs  the  unity  of  our  faith.  But  why  should  England,  which 
boasts  of  having  no  unity  of  creed,  persecute  her  Freethinkers  ? 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Stead's  book,  in  other  respects  so 
excellent  and  useful,  should  be  disfigured  by  this  inaccurate  chapter, 
which,  instead  of  proving  a  "  Shadow  on  the  Throne,"  is  but  a  blot 
upon  his  own  page.  What  evil  genius  entrapped  him  I  cannot 
imagine.  How  deplorable  the  contrast  between  his  beautiful  and 
touching  description  of  Easter  Eve  at  St.  Isaac's,  on  tho  vctv  day  of 
his  arrival  in  Russia,  and  his  flippant  attack,  written  during  the  last 
week  of  his  stay  amongst  us,  upon  the  so-called  persecution  of  the 
Fashkoi&y  !  Surely  he  must  feel  himself  rebuked  by  his  own  words, 
if  after  having  exhausted  his  rhetoric  in  assailing  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  he  were  to  read  again  his  meditation  in  St.  Isaac*s. 

"This  Church,"  says  he,  "  has  at  least  taught  the  Russians  how  to  die. 
It  has  made  itself  for  centuries  the  most  vital  reality,  the  most  living  force 

in  all  these  Eastern  lands If  this  be  difficult  to  umlci-st'tnd,  if  it  be 

strange  for  us  Westerns  to  comprehend  this  religion  .  .  .  .  it  is  no  marvel. 
Think  you,  who  have  not  even  learned  to  decipher  the  (.-yrillian  alphaliet  so 
ts  to  read  the  names  of  the  stations  and  of  the  streets,  that  it  is  cornier  to 
penetrate  at  the  first  careless  glance  into  the  secret  mystoiies  of  the  inner 
arcanum  of  the  national  life  ?  " 

Without  doubt  Mr.  Stead  has  the  gift  of  a  sympath(;tic  imagination, 
hut  it  unfortunately  fails  him  exactly  when  he  needs  it  most ;  as,  for 
mstance,  when  he  attempts  to  appreciate  the  difl^iculties  of  Mr.  I'olxl- 
donostzeff.  For  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  he  has  not  only  no 
lympathy,  but  not  even  an  elementary  sense  of  fair-play.  'J'o  compare 
tlie  Russia  of  to-day  with  the  Spain  of  the  Middle  A^t-n  is  as  absurd 
M  to  liken  the  kind  and  humane  Mr.  Pobedonostzeff  to  Diocletian, 
or  Torquemada,  as  is  done  with  such  stranjre  per.-is1<.-ncy.  I'his 
u  not  only  foolish,  but  it  is  nonsense,  which,  to  fjuote  Mr. 
Stead's  phrase,  "grates  horribly  upon  our  civilized  ears.''  Aftf-r 
■n^lying  a  variety  of  such  epithets  to  ilr.  J^ol/-donohtz«'ff,  we  are 
M^ly  assured :  *'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  ♦vil  of  Mr.  VoWtdf}- 
Wbefil  By  almost  universal  repute,  he  is  a  irvA  and  hon'-Kt  man. 
He  is  a  lawyer  of  integrity  and  erudition,  he  is  an  oiunivorous  reader, 
•nd  he  is  a  faithful  son  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.'* 
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I  notice  in  other  places  also  tliis  strange  method  of  attack  in  ooi» 
breath  and  eulogy  in  the  next.  Bat  let  us  now  pass  on  to  pleasantrr 
topics.  We  have  had  enough  of  the  **  Tar,''  let  us  enjoy  a  Uttia  of  tb^ 
*'  Honey/* 

For  the  piist  eleven  years  Mr.  Stead,  of  all  living  Englisli  joumiUi^t*, 
has  written  most  constantly  nnd  consistently  in  favour  of  my  ooimtTy. 
With  courageous  tenacity  he  has  combated  ignorant  prejudioe,  and 
Btriven  to  create  an  tntaik  tordiale  between  England  and  Russia  in 
place  of  the  eenselesa  antagonism  wliich  has  so  long  prevailetl* 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  services  which  this  volume  will 
render  to  that  cause  is  by  the  flood  of  light  shed  upon  the  personaU^ 
of  our  Kmperor,  Few  Englishmen  have  ever  appreciated  the  strengtb 
and  dignity  of  his  ilajesty's  character  so  well  as  has  Mr.  St*^ 
in  his  chapters  on  *'  The  Peace-maker  of  Europe  **  and  •'  The  T«ar 
Tribune/'   Europe  can  now  see  our  Em|>eror  as  we  know  him  : 

*'The  Emperor  Alexander  the  Tliird  is,  in  many  respectfi,  a  mdM' 
autocrat  in  rlLsposition,  and  in  ideal.  He  has  two  great  qualifieations  for 
the  discharge  of  the  diiftcult  duties  of  hiss  post— steadiness  aiid  coum|^ 
He  is  eujpliatically  not  a  flighty  man.  He  is  sober,  sensible,  and  sediitr. 
He  is  not  raslx  nor  precipitate.  He  is  slow  in  forming  a  re»ohition,  hut 
when  he  has  moBtei'ed  a  snhject»  and  has  the  facts  at  ht8  eotnm.^ind,  \m 
decision  is  made  once  for  all.  His  one  anxiety  is  to  do  right,  and  when  hr 
has  come  to  a  conclusion  tliat  a  cerbtin  coui-i^e  is  right,  he  adopts  it  without 
the  slightest  hesitation.  He  acts  regardless  of  danger,  'Our  Emperor,' 
said  one  wlio  knows  him  wt41,  *  is  somewhat  of  an  mfant  terrible^  When  he 
8666  what  he  thinks  he  ought  to  do,  he  goe^  to  his  object  like  a  bullet  from 
a  gun.  He  does  not  m^k  what  is  in  the  way.  Publie  opinion^  ceiistii-e  of  the 
press,  all  these  things  ai-e  nothing  to  him  more  than  the  croaking  of  frogs  i|l 
the  pond.  Pressure,  as  you  undei-stand  it,  will  never  make  him  swerve  « 
hair'i^'breadth  from  his  connse.  If  you  want  him  to  change,  you  must  not 
bring  pressure  to  bear ;  you  must  pei*simde  him.  Once  cnuviuee  him  that 
anything  is  right  and  he  will  do  it.  Otherwise  he  will  not — no,  not  though 
all  the  voices  m  Europe,  in  the  world,  wei^  denouncing  him/*^ 

The  Becticn  headed  '^  Peace  or  Wai*"  can  only  evoke  in  Hussian 
bearta  the  most  sincere  response.  The  appeals  Mr.  Stead  makes,  over  and 
over  again  J  for  a  better  understand  in  of  between  the  two  countrit*s  an* 
worthy  of  a  true  state^sman  and  Christian,  and  it  is  certainly  not  on 
onr  side  that  difficulties  in  that  direction  wilt  arise.  These  chaptvTs 
also  show  that  it  was  not  Russia  alone  who  had  cause  for  rtj  ;  :  ut 
the  miraculous  escape  of  our  Emperor  from  the  terrible  raiU  ;  i- 

dent  at  Borki. 

Apart  from  the  political  side,  there  is  much  that  is  interesting 
in  the  chapters  which  deal  with  the  material  progress  of  Kussia. 
Mr.  Stead  had  access  to  all  the  best  authorities  from  the  Mizuster  of 
Finance  downwainla,  and  he  has  given  us  a  series  of  striking  picture* 
of  our  commercial  development.  It  was  a  great  pity  he  could  nul 
avail  himself  of  the  facilities  which  were  most  kindly  offered  Mm  ta 
go  to  Samarkand.     But  he  gives  a  better  account  of  our  Cciitrsl 
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Asian  Railway  than  some  who  have  travelled  over  it,  ha\nng  been  f iii*- 
nished  with  all  the  plans  and  explanations  by  one  of  our  principal 
engineers,  Mr.  MestchC'rine. 

Still  more  interesting  is  his  account  of  Captain  Wiggins'  heroic 
attempt  to  enter  Siberia  through  the  Frozen  Sea.  Even  a  less  practised 
writer  than  Mr.  Stead  could  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting  when  de- 
Bcribing  that  remarkable  man.  No  wonder  Captain  Wiggins  captivated 
9o  many  people  in  Russia — he  is  so  simple,  so  true,  so  self-sacrificing, 
as  are  only  men  of  real  genius !  If  he  succeeds  in  opening  up  a 
trade-ronte  to  our  Siberian  com  and  gold  fields  by  the  sea  he  will 
bave  conferred  upon  the  world  generally,  and  upon  Russia  in  particular, 
a  benefit  of  incalculable  value.  Captain  Wiggins  and  his  enteri)ris(> 
might  really  become  a  new  tie  betwt^en  the  two  Empires.  Sir  Robei-t 
Morier,  always  so  energetic  and  so  intelligently  devoted  to  everything 
that  promotes  the  real  interests  of  peace  and  civilization,  has  said  so 
ffloch  about  Captain  Wiggins,  both  in  the  Blue-Books  and  in  general 
conversation,  that  I  need  only  add  that  all  who  know  that  Columbus 
of  our  days  cannot  help  trusting  and  sympathizing  with  his  grand 
Kheme.  Sir  Robert  Morier  has  in  no  way  overstated  the  case,  and 
he  gave  a  hostage  to  its  fortunes  in  the  person  of  his  young  and  only 
Mm,  Mr.  Victor  Morier,  who  not  only  sailed  to  Siberia  with  Captain 
Wig^ns,  but  is  quite  eager  to  join  the  great  sailor  again  next  year. 
It  is  a  great  satisfaction  indeed  to  have  in  an  English  ambassador 
a  man  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study  and  understand  his  facts. 
He  18  a  type  of  the  grand  old  school  of  the  time  when  patriotism 
supported  lofty  and  great  ideals. 

But  to  return  to  my  subject :  Mr.  Stead's  book,  although  somewhat 
firagmentaiy,  is  vividly  descriptive  of  the  important  topics  of  the  day 
in  BoBsia :  the  Emperor  and  the  peasant,  the  patriot  statesman  and 
the  half-cracked  mystic,  the  great  modern  enterprise  of  the  Central 
Asian  Railway  and  the  primitive  country  life  in  the  province  of 
Toola. 

As  I  read,  I  can  almost  hear  Count  IgnatiefT  relating  his  experiences 
at  Constantinople,  and  see  Count  Leo  Tolstoy's  bewildered  face  when 
he  was  triumphantly  pointing  out  the  old  pilgrim-woman,  whose 
notioiis  abont  the  Trinity  seemed  in  such  sad  confusion.  Pity  he  was 
not  more  explicit  himself  upon  that  question !  It  would  have  been 
■nuing  to  add  a  description  of  jxwr  Countess  Tolstoy  re-copying  six 
times  running  her  husband  s  six  large  volumes  of  ''  Peace  and  War !  " 
l^TBticB,  k  la  Count  Tolstoy,  an*  evidently  pitiless  husbands  in  private 
Sfo.  This  was  certainly  a  practical  application  of  his  sublime 
doctrine :  "  Besist  no  evil !  *' 

What  Mr.  Stead  sees  with  his  own  eyes,  can  be  unhesitatingly 
fanated.  It  is  only  when  he  relies  upon  wliat  others  tell  him  that  1 
FKt  oompany.     The  description  of  the  Bussian  prisons  he  has  visited 
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liimself  is,  I  am  sure,  ncciirate.      No  less  acciifnt-e  is  oert3.uiij  :aie 
w«'  know    from   Captain   Wiggins  of  the    life   led    by    tbe    exii«5s  in 
Siberia,  and  from  an  English  clergy niaa,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Landdi5U«  in  ki 
instructive  work,  '•  Thrcuigh   Siberia.*'      I  happen  to  know    tliai  Mr. 
Lausdell,  at  all  events,  not  only  saw  the  prisons,  but  was  allowed 
oonvei'se  with  the  prisoners,  and  to  inspect  the  ofBoial  prison- regi 

It  would  have  beeu  better  had  Mr.  Stead  relied  upon  sucli 
mony,  iiistt^ad  of  npon  that  of  an  obscure  individual,  who,  in  ardsr  t0 
work  up  hifl  readers  to  agony  point,  added  sensational  picturea  ta  hk 
melodramatic  narrative,  in  the  evident  desire  to  attain  notoridy 
these  unenviable  means. 

But  admitting,  as  we  are  quite  ready  t-o  do,  that  thf^  reproach 
overcrowding  in  our  prisons  is  partly  deserved,  if  it  can  }»• 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  recent  letters  to  the  7 
we  recognize  tiie  evil  and  are  doing  our  best  to  remedy  it, 
more  can  be  asked  ?  In  many  pai-ts  of  our  empire  at  the  prede*at 
moment  prisons  are  being  improved  and  rebuilt.  Mr.  Gal  kin  Vmtaky, 
the  Chief  Director  of  our  prisons — who  is  the  right  man  in  th^  rigbl 
place — is  pushing  forwai-d  this  good  work  as  rapidly  as  the  many  other 
equally  pressing  schemes  of  reform  permit.  As  a  remedy  for  orrr- 
crowdintjrj  it  was  suggested  to  me  the  other  day  by  a  clever  Knglish 
friend,  Hiat  by  adopting  the  English  method  of  hanging  all  our  mur- 
derers, we  might  etisily  make  more  room  in  our  prisons  !  But  this, 
I  rejieat,  would  be  too  dreadful  to  us.  Executions  in  Kojssia  are,  thank 
God,  very  rare,  and  are  resorted  to  only  in  extreme  cases.  Upon  thai 
I  insint. 

Sometimes    Mr.   Stead    makes    such   a   grotesque  bound   into  th 
une>qiected  that  it  simply  takes  away  one's  breath.     To  - 
instance,  that  our  Emperor  should  be  at  the  head  of  a  nev,    ^  ..j.  .   - 1; 
really  too  severe  a  task  upon  our  risible  faculties  !     When  our  Txai^ 
si>eak  to  their  people,  they  do  so  from  the  height  of  thf^  Kremlin 
from  their  throne.    They  concentrate  the  attention  of  millions  of 
animated  with   devotion   and  trust.     As  for  joumalists^  when 
speak  .   .   .  ,     But  this  is  no  business  of  mine  ! 

Mr.  Stead  understands  Count  Ignatieff's  position  much  better.  Hi 
for  the  first  time,  we  have  our  ablest  statesman  and  diploni* 
presented  to  the  Western  world  in  his  time  light.  Tlie  Count  is  now 
President  of  the  Slavonic  Benevolent  Society,  whose  members  aiv 
generally  designated  abroad  by  the  mistaken  name  of  ''  Panalavistit** 
H»n'e  is  a  passjige  about  the  **  Panslavists '*  which  EogUsh  HnsBophohes 
should  attentively  read:  — 

"  Austria    and    Turkey  are    the  two  great  generators  of  PansIaTtifsiff 

enthusiasm.     The  worse  Austria  treats  the  Slavs,  the  more  terrible  will  be 
the  picture  which  will  be  drawn  by  the  sivenglng  Slavonic  idea.      VVIint  ih» 
Slavonic  enthusiiists  hope  for  h  exiictly  the  same  as  thnt  for  wl^ 
enthu&iiasta  long  when   they  talk  of  the  union  of  the  Engli 
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peoples.  We  do  not  ih-eam  of  conquering  the  United  St«ites,  or  of  compelling- 
every  English  settlement  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  House  of  Commons.  All 
that  we  hope  for  is  that  in  all  the  world's  broad  sui-face  no  English-speaking 
race  shall  be  domineereil  over  and  oppressed  by  any  other  race,  and  that  all 
dilCerenees  between  the  various  Englisli  families  shall  be  adjusted  by  arbitra- 
tion rather  than  by  war,  and  that  there  should  be  a  genend  league  or 
brotherly  union  for  defensive  purposes,  whereby  all  EnglLsh-spcaking  men 
should  make  common  cause  against  any  one  who  attempts  to  crush  the 
weakest  member  of  the  fraternal  league.  Tliat  is  our  ideal  It  is  also  the 
ideal  of  the  Slavonic  Society — a  society  to  which,  if  they  were  Russians, 
most  Englishmen  would  of  course  belong.  So  far  from  i^eganling  the 
Slavonic  Society  with  alarm,  it  seems  to  mo  that  the  only  reason  for  regi-et 
is  that  an  association  with  aims  so  legitimate  and  so  inspiring  should  not 
leceive  much  more  geneiul  suppoi-t  in  all  classes  than  is  actually  the  case. 
Aixx>rding  to  English  ideas,  the  Empei'or  would  be  the  natural  pitron  of 
tacb  an  association,  just  as  the  Queen  is  the  natuiid  patron  of  our  Anti- 
Slavery  Society.  Slavery  is  a  domestic  institution  of  many  of  her  Majesty's 
neighbours,  just  as  the  oppression  of  Slavs  is  practised  by  some  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty's  impeiial  allies.  But  to  a  Russian  Sovereign  the  oppres- 
sion of  Slavs  can  no  more  be  regarded  as  a  normal  «^ind  natural  and 
permanent  condition  of  things  than  the  institution  of  slavery  ciin  be  so 
regarded  by  our  Queen." 

How  simple  it  seems,  and  how  clear !  Why  should  such  obvious 
truths  be  almost  always  overlooked  ? 

I  have  left  myself  but  little  space  to  speak  of  what,  to  the  purely 
literary  reader,  will  be  the  most  fascinating  part  of  the  book — of 
Count  Leo  Tolstoy  as  a  novelist.  Mr.  !Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  his 
last  essays,  pays  us  the  compliment  of  saying  that  Russian  novelists 
"  hold  the  field."  At  the  front  of  these  stands  unquestionably  tho 
author  of  "War  and  Peace"  and  '*Anna  Karenina."  Mr.  Stead 
gives  a  very  artistic  sketch  of  that  gifted  man. 

But,  alas !  alas  !  what  a  dense  November  fog  we  are  led  into  when 
Tolstoy  ceases  to  be  a  novelist,  and  assumes  the  garb  of  a  theologian 
er  a  philosopher !  How  arrogant,  how  conceited,  how  didactic  he  then 
becomes !  Funnily  enough,  it  is  precisely  by  that  fog  that  Mr.  Stead 
was  moat  attracted.  How  these  two  came  to  understand  each  other 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  explain,  except  that  both  j\re  united  by  one 
itrong  link :  both,  unfortunately,  imagine  that  they  are  blessed  witli 
the  same  gifb— of  infallibility ! 

Olga  Novikoff. 
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AT  the  time  wlien  the  District  Council  clauses  were  dropjH^  out  of 
the  Local  Government  Bill,  a  distinct  pledge  wjis  given  by  Mr, 
Ritchie,  and  repeated  with   marked   emphasis  by  Mr.   Smith,  that  m 
first-class  measure  would  be  introduced  in  the  course  uf  the  Session  of 
1889  for  the  purpoee  of  dealing   with    the   question,   and    would    be 
pressed  forwai'd  by  the  Jlinistry  to  the  best  of  their  ability.       Unless, 
therefore^  some  unforeseen  contingency  should  occur  in  the  meantime  to 
divert  attention,  or  unless  the  pledge  should  be  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  what  Lord  Hartington  calls  *"  supplementary  and  sul^sidiary  dcclift* 
rations/*  it  may  be  ex]iected  that  the   extension  of  Irx^al   govomment 
will,  before  many  months  have  elapsed >  become  ouce  more  a  Irnitful 
topic  of  discussion  in  Parliament  and   in  the  country.     As  the  treat- 
ment of  the  smaller  areas  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  inteivst  and  im- 
]K>rtance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  than  tlie  mere  estab- 
lishment of  county  councils,  it  may  be   well   to   review  briefly  th« 
situation   created   by  the  Act  of  1888,   and  to  ]X)int  out   what  yet 
remains  to  be  done,  in   order   that,  when  the  quention  corner  to  h» 
dealt  with,   public  opinion   may  be  on    the  alert  to  gnaixl  against 
deception. 

The  Local  Government  Act  does  little  more  than  transfer  tin*  extra- 
jadicial  powers,  until  now  exercised  by  quarter  sessions,  to  the  now 
county  councils.  To  suppose  that  these  powers  are  of  a  nature  to 
excite  any  interest  outside  a  limited  ciirle  is  to  ignore  the  con.«t^^'-'- 
tions  by  which  the  mind  of  tlie  average  man  is  actuated.  Tht*  i: 
«ary  duty  of  maintaining  roads  and  bridges  does  not  adjnit  of  that 
clear  fonntdatton  of  neatly  defined  issues  and  rival  policies  by  whici 
alone  appeals  are  driven  home  to  the  heart  and  understanding  of  the 
elector.     On  behalf  of  a  gi*eat  and  good  cause  the  ordinary  voter  can 
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be  stirred  to  the   highest  pitch  of  altmistic  enthusiasm  ;  where  tlie 

lemoyal  of  his   own  grievances  is  concerned,  he  can  be  resolute  and 

determined  ;  but,  where  there  is  nothing  worth  lighting  for,  he  prefers 

to  stay   at  home.      All   that  was  foreseen   long    ago  by  the  Tory 

Government.     They  knew   tliat  the  apathy  which   would   inevitably 

prevail  among  the  bulk  of  the  rural  population  would  secure  in  the 

first  instance  to  the  leisured  minority  an  overwhelming  preponderance 

on  the  councils,  and  would  thereby  enable  them  to  appoint  aldermon 

after  their  own  heart.      The  consequence  is  that  the  new  elective 

bodies  may  be  expected,  with  ix)8sibly  a  few  exceptions  here  and  there, 

to  be  composetl  substantially  of  the  same  class  of  men  who  fomn»rly 

sat,  and   still   sit,   on   the  non-elective  bodies,  and  that  the  measure 

which  was  heralded  as  th»»  most  democratic  of  the  age  will  not  have 

led  to  the  infusion  of  any  appreciable   amount  of  new  blood  into  the 

administration  of  local  affairs.'     In  I^ndon,  on  the  other  hand,  where 

the  powers  conferred  are  more  numerous  and  more  important,  the 

results  are  of  a  more  favourable  character. 

Some  improvement  might,  no   doubt,    bo  effected    by    confen'iug 
additional  powers  upon  the  councils,  and  thereby  augmenting  th(»  in- 
ducement to  belong  to  them.     It  should  be  noted,  however,  that,  as  far 
as  the  prea*nt  Government  are  concerned,  they  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  stultify  themselves  by  running  counter  to  the  line  of  action  they 
adopted  in  Committee.     The  amendments  which  they  admitted  into 
.  fhe  Bill  were   all   of  a   nature  to  impair,    not    to   strengthen,   the 
aothority,  and  to  diminish,  not  to  increase,  tlie  responsibilities  of  the 
Indies  they  proposed  to  set  up.     Some  persons,  it  is  true,  go  so  far  as 
to  BBsmne  that  the  plea  put  forward  by  the  Government  for  the  muti- 
lation of  their  own  offspring  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  first  of  tlm'e 
acts  in  an  elaborate  Machiavellian  plot,  by  which  they  hoptd  to  secure 
tEe  supremacy  of  their  own  party — first,  by  creating  county  councils 
endowed  with  the  minimum  of  powers,  and  consequently  exciting  the 
nazimum  of  indifference  ;  secondly,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  iii- 
di&rence  thus  created  to  fill  the  new  bodies  with  Tory  councillors 
■nd  Toiy  aldermen ;  and,  thirdly,  by  subsequently  conferring  upon 
tbeir  newly  elect«»d   friends  the   very  powera    to  the  previous  non- 
ttistence  of  which  they  were  mainly  indebted  for  their  seats.      How- 
Wer  that  may  be,  the  mere  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  coiiuty 
ooancils  will  not  suffice  to  dispel  the   objections  that  have  been  urt'cd 
•nd  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.     What  is  really  wanted  is 
that  the  smallest  areas  should  be  permeated  with  local  life  and  local 
neigy,  and  that  every  man  should  have  a  direct  and  equal  share  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  his  own  immediate  neiglil)ourhood, 
in  which  he  is  most  deeply  interested  and   with  which  ho  is  best 
aoqiminted. 
Will  the  mere  resurrection  of  the  District  Council  clauses  afford  an 
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adequate  solution  of  the  difficulty  and  supply  a  suitable  remedy? 
Certainly  not.  Those  clauses  were  op»»n  to  liiglily  tmfavoitnibk 
criticism,  and  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  matter  for  congratulatiou  tbal 
they  should  have  been  massacred  at  one  blow  at  the  hands  of  thw 
parents.  Had  they  passed  into  law,  they  would  have  reuderv*d  ih«* 
measure  unworkablet  and  have  multiplied  tenfold  the  difficulties  with 
which  local  authorities  ai*e  confronted.  On  the  one  hacid  they 
attempted  torj  little,  and  on  the  othi^r  too  much.  They  attempted  ti» 
little,  in  so  far  as  they  proposed  to  establish  district  councils  sicL*  by  side 
with  the  existing  boards  of  guardians,  which  they  thought  fit  to  le^re 
untouched,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  district  councUs  would 
bave  hardly  any  work  to  perform,  and  that  no  one  would  care  to  sit 
on  them,  while  the  most  important  part  of  the  functions  connected 
with  local  government,  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  would  \» 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  anomalously  constituted  bodies  by  which  it  i$ 
now  exercised.  They  attempted  too  mucli^  in  so  far  as  they  propoaed, 
in  Clause  47,  to  transfer  to  the  district  councils  most  of  tho  few  meagre 
powers  at  present  vested  in  the  parish,  with  the  inevitable  result  thai 
the  future  reform  of  parochial  government  would  be  rendered  difficult, 
if  not  impossible. 

In  order  that  those  pitfalls  may  be  avoided,  it  is  necessary,  in  tiii 
first  place,  that  the  establishment  of  district  councils  shoirld  be  accom* 
panied  by  the  abolition  of  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  the  trans* 
ference  of  their  duties,  either  wholly  to  the  district  councils,  or  partly 
to  the  district  councils  and  partly  to  the  county  council ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  parish  should  not  be  deprived  of  such  powers  afi 
it  now  possesses,  but  rather  that  those  powers  should  be  augmented 
and  their  exercise  entrusted  to  a  reformed  assembly  capable  of  speak- 
ing and  acting  in  the  name  of  the  whole  of  the  little  communis* 
The  object  in  view  should  be  to  secure  by  the  application  of  dem^ 
cratic  principles  to  the  parochial  unit  what  De  Toct[ueville  called  "an 
aU-per\'ading  and  restless  activity — a  superabundant  force — an  enerff 
which  is  never  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  may,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, beget  the  most  amazing  benefits,**  There  are  twr  'v»!e 
methods  of  attaining  to  that  result.  The  first  is,  by  the  insi  i  -  r/ 
representative  parochial  councils.  The  second  is  by  the  developmapl 
of  the  system  of  open  vestry.  Foreign  analogies  may.  perltaps^  be  of 
some  assistance  in  the  task  of  determining  to  which  of  those 
methods  the  preference  should  be  given. 

Soon  after  the  Local  Government  Bill  was  introduced  a  i      ' 
was  stud  and  written  about  the  organization  of  the  '^general  i  <,'* 

in  France,  and  the  various  aiTangements  connected  ^^-ith  the  ••d6pane- 
ment/*  the  **  arrondissement,"  and  the  '*  canton.'*  Those,  however,  wlio 
endeavoured  to  examine  the  constitution  of  tlie  proposed  county  and 
district  councils  in  the  light  of  tae  experience  derived  from  the  work- 
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ing  of  analogous  institutions  in  France,  generally  left  out  of  siglit  the 
importance  of  the  part  played  in  the  local  life  of  that  country  by  the 
smallest  area  of  all,  the  commune,  and  overlooked  the  fact  tliat  upon 
that  basis  was  reared  the  whole  of  the   superstructure.     It  mny  Ik» 
confidently  asserted  that,  of  all  the  institutions  which  exist  in  France, 
the  commune  is  that  which  rests  on  the  deepest  and  most  solid  founda- 
tion, possesses  the  mo^   euduring  character,  and  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  interests,  feelings,  and  occupations  of  the  ])(*op]e 
at  large.     Changes,  it  is  true,  have   taken  place    in  its  constitution. 
Even  before  the  French  Revolution  the  system  of  open  vestry  had 
been   replaced  by  the  establisliment  of  elective  councils ;  and,  since 
that  day,  it  has  been  its  fate  at  one  time  to  bo  endowed  with  powers 
inordinately  large,  and  at  another  to  be  kept  in  dumb  subservience  to 
the  central  antiiorities,  until  successive   reforms,  culminating  in  the 
cvgaoic  law  of  April  5,  1884,  rendered  its  voice  articulate  and  effective. 
Amid  all  those  vicissitudes,  however,  it  maintained  its  existence  unim- 
paired; and,  although  the   Revolution  was  able  to  substitute  new- 
fangled  departments   for  time-honoured  provinces,   all    attempts  to 
merge  the  communes  in  wider  areas  were  of  no  avail  in  the  face  of 
the  strenuous  resistance  offered  by  popular  sentiment. 

The  capacity  exhibited  by  the  commune  for  a  certain  degree  of  self- 
government,  and  the  persistency  of  its  existence,  may  be  regarded  as 
&ctor8  of  some  importance  in  the  consideration  of  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  confronted  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  English 
parish.     With  a  population  of  36,000,000,  France  numbers  within  its 
borders  36,000  communes.    With  a  population  of  26,000,000,  England 
and  Wales  have  15,000   "civil  parishes."     It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that,  due  allowance  being  made  for  the  fact  that  England  contains  a 
more  considerable  number  of  large  towns  in  which  a  teeming  popula- 
tioa  is  sometimes  gathered  together  in  one  parish,  the  average  number 
of  inhabitants  in  an  English  parish  is  greater  than  in  a  French  com- 
nnme.     Of  very  minute  units,   however,   France  presents  fewer  in- 
ttances  than  England;  there  are  650   communes  with  less  than  100 
inhabitants,  while  as  many  as  2100  parishes  may  be  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing to  that  category.     Such   instances  constitute  exceptional  cases, 
with  which  it  is  necessary  to  deal  by  exceptional  methods.     The  ex- 
tension of  the  process  now  carried  on  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Divided  Parishes  Acts,  for  the  purpose  of  grouping  or  merging  incon- 
tiderable  areas,  and  placed  by  Clause  57  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
mder  the  control  of  the   new  county  councils,  affords  a  partial  solu- 
tion of  the  diflSculty,  but  a  solution  which  ought  never  to  be  applied 
to  the  case  of  parishes,  however  small   they  may  be,   in  which  there 
ttiits  Boflicient  eaprU  de  corps  to  justify  their  existence.     In  France 
tlieoonaolidation  of  neighbouring  communes,  when  absolutely  requiivd, 
cia,  after  due  inquiry  by  the  prefect,  be  carried  out  by  the  general 
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council  of  the  department,  if  the  communes  are  sittiat€»d  mthiii  tit 
same  canton  ;  by  a  degree  of  the  Council  of  State,  if  tht»y  ore  sitaatdi! 
in  two  different    cantons  ;  and  by  an  Act  of  the  Le^slature^  if  iIkt 

are  situated  within  two  different  departments. 

**  Sncb  rare  exceptions,  shinlDg  in  the  dftrk, 
Prove^  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark.** 

During  one  of  M.  Camot'a  recent  presidential  tours,  he  was  grwltd 
at  Kvreux  by  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  mayors.  Sti'an]^  as  the 
number  may  appear  to  an  EnglisJi  reader,  he  muBt  bear  in  mind  thit 
the  first  principle  of  communal  government  in  Franco  is  fs-ubsrantinll; 
identical  with  that  on  which  Mr,  Go^'hens  Bill  of  1S71  was  based — 
mimely,  that  in  every  locality  there  should  be*  one  responsible  pef«cm 
at  the  head  of  the  local  administration  presiding  oveT  a  small  elective 
body.  Thus  every  commune  of  less  than  five  hundred  inhabit-ants  hm 
a  municipal  council  consisting  of  ten  members,  including  the  majxr 
and  his  tuijoint^  who  takes  his  place  when  the  necessity  arises.  Tl» 
council  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  the  elections  are  held  on  the  fiwt 
Simday  in  May.  With  a  view  to  diminishing  the  cost,  it  is  provided 
that  no  bye-elections  sh|ill  take  place  until  the  council  has  been 
reduced  by  a  series  of  deaths  or  resignations  to  three- fourths  of  its 
nonnal  magnitude  \  and,  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  cofincils 
t'xifltence,  no  bye-election  takes  place  at  all  unle.ss  it  has  lost  one-haif 
of  its  members.  The  nomination  of  the  mayor  was  left,  until  rec  :' 
in  I  he  hands  of  the  prefect,  as  n^presenting  the  central  govoriii 
at  present,  however,  that  oHicial  head  of  the  commune  is  chosen  bv 
his  fellow  representatives.  The  municipal  councils  meet  in  ordinarv 
session  four  times  a  year,  and  on  other  occasions  when  required.  Thr 
nature  of  the  questions  with  which  they  are  called  upon  to  deal  mtvv 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  upon  them  devolves  the  duty^  of  rege- 
lating by  their  deliberations  the  attairs  of  the  locality,  and  of  defrar- 
ingthe  expenditure  connected  with  such  matters  as  the  mainteaance  of 
the  building  in  which  they  meet,  the  taking  of  the  census,  th-    ,  dr 

of  the  registers  of  the  Hat  nril,  the  payment  of  the  ijartfe  r  .y 

who  acts  as  rural  policeman,  the  contribution  of  their  proper  shan* 
towards  the  rehef  of  destitute  children  and  lunatics  and  the  cost  o^^ 
education,  the  repair  of  the  church  fabric  in  so  far  as  no  ecclesiastical 
funds  are  available  for  the  purpose,  the  provision  of  burial-grounds, 
the  preservation  of  open  spaces,  and  the  care  of  the  roads  (vhrttnns  r 
rtniit)  which  distinctively  concern  the  commune.  The  mayor,  atni 
other  duties  which  he  has  to  peiform,  administers,  under  the  couti^ 
of  the  municipality,  the  communal  property,  prepares  the  hodj 
signs  the  deeds,  executes  the  decisions,  and — with  such  tninutei 
does  the  law  specify  his  functions — summons  the  inhabitants  in  winter 
time,  when  the  need  arises,  to  organize  a  battue  for  the  purpose  of 
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ertonninating  the  wolves  and  wild  boars  which  may  happen  to  infest 
the  neighbourhood. 

In  his  presence,  too,  civil  marriage  is  contracted,  and  singularly 
unattractive  is  the  ceremony.  Of  the  two  keys  of  the  belfry,  one  is 
in  his  possession,  while  the  rtrri  retains  the  other,  and  the  disputes 
which  not  infrequently  arise  between  the  local  representative  of  the 
Church  and  the  embodiment  of  the  local  State  are  usually  referred  for 
settlement  to  the  bishop  and  the  prefect,  whose  diocese  and  depart- 
ment generally  coincide. 

It   must  be   admitted   that,    in   respect  of  financial  matters,  the 
emnmunes  are  still  held  in  leading-strings  by  the  superior  authoritiey. 
The  qnotA  of  taxation,  whether   real   or   personal,  payable   by  each 
"  anondissement "  is  settled  by  the  general   council   for  the  depart- 
ment ;  the  council  for  the  "  arrondissement  '  in  its  turn   settles  the 
quota  payable  by  each  commune ;  and,  in  the  commune,  five  '*  r6par- 
'       titenn"  appointed   by  the   prefect  unite  with   the   mayor  and  his 
r       "  adjoint "  in  assessing  the  amount  of  taxation  which  each  individual 
»       dtisen  is  expected  to  contribute.     Almost  all  financial  arrangements 
^       Inve  to  be  submitted  to  the  prefect  before  they  can  be  carried  into 
effisct,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  reduce  or  disallow  particular  items  of 
expenditure.     Until  lately  one  municipal  council  was  not  allowed  to 
]daoe  itself  in  communication  with  another  under  any  conditions ;  but 
that  restriction  has  now  been  removed,  and  communes  are  enabled  to 
confer  with  each  other  for  certain  defined  purposes,  such  as  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  property  which  they  hold  in  common.      It  need  hardly 
be  pointed  out  that  the  legislation  of  the  5th  of  April   1884  does 
not  apply  to  Paris,  and  that  the  provisions  which  that  measure  con- 
tains on  the  subject  of  the  municipal  organization  of  the  larg(T  towns 
lie  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  brief  sketch  that  the  powers  assigned  to 
a  oommnne,  limited  as  they  are  in  some  respects,  are  far  more  exten- 
tm  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  centralized  character 
lod  tendency  of  French  administration.  Gambetta  was  strongly 
opposed  to  any  augmentation  of  the  independence  of  the  small  exist- 
ing oommnnes,  and,  in  a  speech  addressed  to  his  constituents  at 
Belleville,  on  the  10th  of  August  1881,  advocated  the  grouping  of 
tiem  **  in  such  a  way  as  to  transfer  their  existence  and  their  develop- 
ment to  the  canton."  His  fear  was  that,  in  the  less  advanced  parts 
of  France,  the  autonomy  of  the  commune  would  mean  the  triumph  of 
RiCtionaEy  tendencies  and  the  eventual  destruction  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  edncational  system.  The  current  of  public  opinion  and  of 
l^pdatioii  has,  however,  flowed  in  a  contrary  direction ;  and  the 
has  at  present  more  to  do,  and  is  stated  by  competent 
to  jjerform  its  work  better,  than  at  any  previous  period  in 
iiiUitoiy. 

fOL.  LT.  P 
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One  reason,  no  doubt,  why  what  one  may  term  the  status  of  Uie 
French  communes  has  thus  improved,  is  that,  since  1871,  the  memboff 
of  the  Senate  are  electa  by  delegates  from  the  muni   *      *     *  The 

effect  of  that  change  is  described  by  Gambetta,  a  few  \  ,  in  the 

following  words:  ** Those  communes,  between  which  impossuble  gTiUi 
had  been  fixed,  which  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  one  another,  and  whidk 
had  never  been  anything  but  a  dust  of  inert  and  isolated  paitictH 
— that  very  dust  is  now  taken  and  kneaded  and  joined  and  cemeslal 
together ;  it  derives  cohesion,  strength,  life  ;  it  becomes  a  oorpomto 
person  endowed  with  moral  attributes,  speaking  and  acting  m  the  tmnab 
of  all  the  communes  of  France."  If  M.  Floquet*8  scheme  for  the 
revision  of  the  Coostitution  should  ever  be  ctirried  in  its  v  t  fonn, 

the  second  Chamber  would  become  still  more  closely  ccm  4  whb 

the  communes,  inasmnch  as  its  members  would  then  be  elected  mi 
longer  by  delegates  from  the  elected  municipalities,  but  by  dele^?mt«t 
chosen  directly  by  the  people  themselves  in  each  separate  locality. 

Such,  then,  is  the  French  counterpart  and  original  of  Mr.  GroecbeDs 
scheme  of  187L  No  one,  however,  app**ars  at  present  to  be  is 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  that  particular  scheme,  though  all  who  art 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  rural  districts  desire  that  the  daum 
of  the  parish,  based  as  they  ai^e  upon  hi8torj%  nature,  sentiment,  &nd 
necessity,  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  French  communal  organiaai- 
tion,  in  addition  to  the  undue  interference  it  involves  cm  the  part  ol 
the  higher  authorities,  has  the  demerit  of  being  a  cast-iron  system, 
wliich  does  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  varying  requirements 
of  areas  differing  considerably  from  each  other  in  magnitude  azd 
population.  A  more  suitable  system  is  that  which  existe  in  many 
parts  of  Switzerland,  and  the  nature  of  which  maybe  indicated  Wthe 
law  at  present  io  force  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  as  consolidated  anti 
amended  in  1885. 

Every  commune  in  the  canton  has  a  municipality,  composed  of  j 
•'  syndic  "  or  mayor,  and  a  certain  number  of  municipal  conncilk 
It  is  responsible,  in  the  case  of  communes  of  less  than  800  inhabitant»r 
to  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  every  active  citizen  who  has 
resided  within  the  limits  of  the  commune  for  more  than  thi*ee  months; 
while,  in  the  case  of  communes  of  over  800  inhabitants,  as  well  as  ia 
others  below  that  figure  for  which  the  necessary  authorization  has 
been  obtained  from  the  cantonal  Council  of  State,  the  municipality  \b 
responsible  to  a  communal  council,  ranging  from  forty-five  to  on*» 
hundred  members,  which  is  elected  every  four  years  by  the  general 
anembly.  Thus,  in  the  larger  communes,  the  people  delegate  to  a 
representative  body  the  sovereignty  which,  in  the  smaller  comniimes, 
they  exercise  in  their  own  corporate  person.  The  one  is  a  ayHteui  of 
parochial  boards,  the  other  is  one  of  open  vestries.  In  both  oases 
municipality  fills  the  functions  of  an  executive.     The  machinery 
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at  first  Bight  appear  cumbrous  aud  complex,  but  in  practice  it  works 
flmoothly  and  harmoniously. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  some  such  distinction  might  not  be 
drawn  in  England  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller  parishes,  and 
whether  it  might  not  be  desirable  to  base  the  government  of  the 
former  on  the  representative  principle,  while  to  the  latter  would  be 
applied  those  principles  of  direct  democracy  which  already  exist  in 
«mbxyo  in  the  institution  of  the  vestry,  but  which  require  a  reformed 
procedure  and  increased  freedom  and  security  for  their  proper  exdJcise. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish  were  to  meet  in  open  vestry  at  an  hour 
when  all  can  attend,  if  they  had  the  right  to  elect  their  own  chairman, 
and  if,  when  a  vote  or  a  jioll  were  taken  on  a  question,  they  were 
protected  by  the  ballot,  and  had  each  an  equal  voice  in  its  decision,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  community  to  find 
adequate  expression,  and  such  matters  as  the  administration  of  the 
charities  specifically  affecting  the  locality,  the  care  of  open  spaces,  and 
other  duties  of  even  wider  scape  might  safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
thoae  who  would  be  most  deeply  interested  in  their  proper  manage- 
ment, and  who  would  carry  out  their  work  partly  themselves  and 
partly  through  the  operation  of  committees.  Such  a  system  would 
foator  a  feeling  of  healthy  independence,  exercise  on  the  minds  of  the 
inhaibitants  the  educative  effect  which  is  inseparably  connected  with 
public  discussion  and  combined  action  for  common  purposes,  and  fit 
them,  by  increasing  their  insight  and  self-control,  for  the  part  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  take  in  determining  the  destinies  of  an 
empire. 

Francis  Seymour  Stevenson. 
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The  Ideal  Siihbttt/t  of  the  i/arcr/tifi^/.— "There  is  u  eluli  for  tlw*  i 

purpose  of  ciriviug  to  Hlcbmond  on  *ir-  '            .        .  ^^^ 

not  be  boreil,  for  t  here  are  plajs  and  tS  .^ 

*  hops  '  of  I  he  sciison  have  been  on  tin t^ 

oharming  eiitx?rtaiTiiiients  at  the  Gaiety,     There  i  iif» 

to  hed  early*  morose  and  me  lain -holy  thnt  there  ^  .tid 

a  day  in  the  week  a^  an  old-fashionerl  Sunday." — bo<:i  ki  4  Jcit'SJiAi* 

The  Ideal  Sabbath  0/ the  hrneliff,— ''Six  dtiys^hBlHinf'  -^-^     'i  ** 

but  the  seventh  day*  is  the  Sabhatb  of  the  Lord  th 

rthalt  not  do  any  work,  that  thy  manservant  and  thy  i 

rest,  that  thine  ox  ami  thine  its?*  may  have  rest,  and   tiiu  sou 

handmaid  and  the  strauj^ers  may  be  refreshed.** — DkL'T.    v.    t> 

and  ExoDLj*  xxiii,  li. 

The  lihid  SitJibath  utuier  the  PfopheU.^**  If  thou  s^halt  call  t  h.-  jnhIiUi'. 
a  delight,  the  holy  af  the  Lord  honourable,  nnd  shall  botj 
doing  thine  own  ways,  nor  clutching  at  buMoeHs,   nor   - 
words,  then  shnlt  th^jii  delight  thyself  in  the  LcpitL^^-ltiA.    i%ii^,  1- 
( Variorum  Vert  ion). 

The  Ideal  Sabbath  of  the  r/*n*<//fn-—**  Think  not  ttiut  I  am  f^otae  U 
destroy  the  law  or  the  propheU;  I  am  not  come  to   rl^^stroT  but  fei  | 
complete," — Matt.  v.  17,    "  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  iDati,  Ittcrvf^  ' 
the  Sod  of  Man  is  Lord  aLso  of  the  8ablMitb/*"MARK  iu  127,  s's. 


rflHEllE  are  evident  signs  that  what  is  popularly  kuown  as  lb 
I  Sunday  question  is  likely  before  long  to  bi*cx)nie  proTniiieot  tf 
a  subject  of  controversy,  perhaps  also  of  political  contUct.  Vov  9om^ 
considerable  time  it  has  received  comparatively  littJe  attentioKt:  tb*' 
efforts  of  those  who  have  been  seeking  to  remove  the  social  «ifl 
religious  restrictions  whicli  render  Sunday  in  their  eyes  a  duv  0^ 
weariness  have  been  hardly  noticed,  whilst  tlie  advocate®  of  a  ItrgiJ 
recognition  and  social  observance  of  the  Sunday  more  in  liarmooT 
with  an  ideal  Christian  Sabbath  have  made  little  etibrt  to  obtain  iht^ 
ends*  During  the  lull  that  has  prevEdled,  many  ministers  of  reb'gioit 
failing  apparently  to  grasp  the  true  meaning  and  intent  of  the  iDstftn- 
tion  of  this  sacred  day,  Jm\^  practically  betrayed  their  trust  and  be«D 
ready  to  yield  to  the  enemy  many  an  important  bulwark  by  wUelt 
the  obBervance  of  the  Christian  Sunday  hrvd  been  previously  -  -d. 

Some  have  even  advocated  the  intermingling  of  religious  Wc :.„,,.  iik 
frolic  and  pleasure,  justifj^g  their  views  by  arguments^  tenaM^ 
perhaps  had  they  been  urged   under  the  early  IsraeUtiali   law,  bul 
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which  would  have  been  sternly  denounced  by  the  later  prophets,  and 
would  without  doubt,  if  admitted,  destroy  the  chief  value  of  the  day. 

At  length  an  article  that  appeared  in  a  Society  journal,  illustrating 
the  extent  to  which  Sunday  is  now  being  turned  by  large  nimibera 
of  all  classes  of  society  into  a  day  of  mere  sensuous  pleasure,  and  the 
consequent  enormous  increase  in  the  Sunday  labour  exacted  from  the 
more  helpless  of  the  working-classes,  has  roused  public  attention ; 
whilst  a  resolution  recently  passed  by  the  Trades  Unioft  (./ongreKS 
in  favour  of  opening  certain  public  places  of  recreation  on  the  Sunday 
—a  measure  which  up  to  the  present  time  the  working-classes  as  a 
body  have  opposed — has  impressed  upon  the  advocates  of  a  universal 
Sabbath  rest  the  need  of  active  effort  to  protect  the  sacrr^dness 
of  the  day.  It  is  most  likely,  therefore,  that  a  battle  will  soon 
have  again  to  be  fought  to  decide  whether  our  English  Sunday 
is  to  remain  a  general  Sabbath  of  rest  to  the  millions  of  weary 
workers,  or  a  mere  day  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  to  the  wealthier 
and  more  fortunate,  and  of  incessant  toil  to  the  large  minority 
eompelled  by  necessity  to  sacrifice  their  God-bestowed  right  that  on 
'   one  day  in  the  seven  they  may  rest  and  be  refreshed. 

In  the  following  pages,  the?  word  "  Sabbath  "  and  not  **  Sunday  '' 
will  be  used  ;  for,  although  it  is  now  the.  fashion  to  decry  the  use  of 
tUs  word — a  fashion  unhappily  acquiesc<*d  in  even  by  many  religious 
teachers — ^this  must  surely  arise  from  ignorance  of  its  real  meaning, 
and  from  confounding  its  true  obligations  with  those  prescribed  by 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  among  thi*  Jews,  and  by  the  p]nglish 
Puritans  in  later  times. 

The  Divine  laws  regulating  the  Le^^tical,  the  Jewish,  and  the 
Christian  Sabbaths  are  neithcT  pharisaical  nor  puritanical ;  through 
dieni  all  there  nuis  one  distinct  principle  gradually  developed, 
firrt  imperfectly  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  then  made  com- 
plete by  Christ's  teaching;  and  that  principle  is  the  consecration 
of  one  day  out  of  seven  for  the  rest  and  refreshment  of  man. 
Tlie  Sabbath-day  was  instituted  for  man's  happiness,  for  the 
■melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  toiler,  and  in  oixler  to  redeem 
br  him  from  the  exactions  of  labour  time  in  w^hich  ^liLs 
Ugher  nature  might  be  develop«»d.  It  was  at  first  a  day  of 
MMfcion  from  all  but  necessary  labour,  to  which  the  stranger  and 
4e  ikve^  the  man-servant  and  the  maid-servant,  were  equally  entitled. 
Liter  on,  it  is  declared  to  Ik^  a  day  from  which  not  only  manual 
Uxmr,  bat  business,  money-making,  and  even  words  of  vanity  wore 
tobe  ezdnded.  Lastly,  it  is  adopted  by  Christ  Himself  as  His  own 
special  day,  which  He  claims  should  be  consecrated  to  Himself,  as 
the  Son  of  Man,  declaring  that  as  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man. 
thadbre  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath. 
Bnt  it  is  not  only  as  regards  the  real  character  of  the  Sabbath  that 
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there  ezistB  mucli  confusion  of  tlionght ;  this  is  eqtuUiy  appueat  m 
the  failure  of  many  persons  to  discrinimate  between  ita  aociiil  sod 
rL^ligious  aspects.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  no  demapd 
would  now  be  admitted  that  work  on  one  day  out  of  eeven  sbottld  W 
deemed  illegal  far  religious  reasons  alone ;  whether  rightly  or  wronglf^ 
the  spirit  of  the  age  is  op]X)sed  to  any  legislation  which  would  coinpel 
one  man  to  do  or  refrain  fi'om  doing  what  he  wishes  bacatuse  anotlier 
may  deem  his  conduct  irreligious.  If,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to 
obtain  a  more  perfect  legal  obsen-'ance  of  the  Sabbath,  the  g^rouod* 
upon  which  thLs  must  l>e  urged  upon  the  Legislature  must  be  8odil^ 
such  BAf  in  fact,  are  the  only  ones  given  in  the  Bible  for  ita  fijc^ 
authoritative  institution.  The  day  was  to  be  kept  holy  that  maa 
might  rest,  and  his  man-servant  and  his  maid-servant  and  thf* 
stranger  might  share  that  rest  and  be  refreshed. 

Our  first  contention  is,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  only  the  absoist^ 
right  of  man,  Ijestowed  by  God^  to  be  free  on  one  day  out  of  aefon 
from  toil ;  but  it  is  also  a  social  necessity,  since  labour,  if  inoeaoaiitJy 
pursued,  destroys  all  opportunity  for  reasonable  enjoyment,  ^vea  no- 
time  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  no  opportunity  for  social 
intercourse  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  Seven  daj-s* 
incessant  work  in  every  we<-k,  pursued  throughout  the  year,  wheth(*r 
on  the  fann  or  in  the  factory,  in  the  counting-house  or  in  th©  fihop, 
in  driving  the  locomotive  or  serving  behind  the  bar^  must  almofit 
necessarily  destroy  even  the  capacity  for  anythiog  but  the  merest 
sensuous  recreation ;  and  the  man  doomed  to  such  incessant  labour  ir 
virtually  a  slave. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  such  labour  is  willingly  undertaken* 
and  therefore  there  is  no  cause  for  complaint ;  but  to  whatever  extent 
this  maytbe  true— and  probably  the  truth  contained  in  the  state- 
ment is  very  limited — ^yet  tlie  argument,  so  far  from  weakening 
position,  only  illustrates  the  fact  that  long  deprivation  of  some 
bleaaing  destroys  the  very  desire  for  its  possession,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  slave  wiio  at  length  ceases  even  to  desire  freedom. 

It  is  sad  to  think  how  utterly  devoid  of  all  that  constitutaa  llii* 
happiness  of  a  true  home  must  be  the  dwelUng- place  of  the  man  who 
year  by   year   enjoys  no  Sabbath,  who  quits  it  for  the  day's  work 
before  his  children  have  risen,  and  returns  in  the  evening  worn  out 
by  toil,   condemned  to  pursue  this  incessant  drudgery  without  any 
day  for  rest  or  refreshment.      It  would  be  contrary  to  human    nature 
that  such  a  slave  should  continue  to  find  any  real  happiness  in  iii» 
home,  or  even  to  possess  the  power  of  enjoying  family  life;  wiulat 
the  training  of  his  children  for  their    future  life  must   be   all  but 
impoflsible.     The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  all  higher  ploasimi; 
for  it  ia  to  be  feared  that  even  the  taste  for  any  but  such  aa  woold 
without   effort   refresh    the    over-wearied    body    with 
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gmtificgtiona  must  soon  be  lost.  The  man  having  no  time  or  energy 
left  for  self-improvement  or  for  the  cultivation  of  his  higher  nature, 
after  his  daily  work  is  finished,  and  having  no  Sabbath  to  fall 
back  upon,  must  necessarily  become  more  and  more  degraded. 
Salvation  from  such  a  miserable  state  of  existence  can  only  be  found 
in  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  Man  has  no  right  to  require 
from  his  fellow-men  a  sacrifice  which  both  degrades  his  nature  and 
robs  him  of  all  rational  enjoyment ;  and  not  only  Christians,  but  all 
who  recognize  the  claims  of  a  common  humanity  may  be  called  upon 
to  join  in  the  demand  for  such  laws  and  the  enforcement  of  such 
legalations  as  shall  mitigate  to  the  utmost  this  evil,  and  secure  both 
bjr  the  sanction  of  the  law  and  by  the  power  of  public  opinion  to 
every  worker  one  day  out  of  every  seven  wherein  he  may  be  released 
from  toil. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  that  this  object  cannot  possibly  be 
obtained,  since  the  necessities  of  modem  civilization  render  the 
total  cessation  of  work  on  one  day  impossible ;  and  the  objection  is 
imdonbtedly  valid  in  so  far  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  every 
individual  to  cease  work  on  one  and  the  same  day ;  but  this  fact  does 
not  justify  the  conclusion  that  those  who  are  not  able  to  keep  Sabbath 
oa  tiie  Sunday  should  be  deprived  of  it  altogether.  The  Sabbath  is 
not  only  man's  birthright,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  his  happiness 
Kid  his  physical  health,  domestic  enjoyment,  and  social  wel&re,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  involves  the  well-being  of  the  nation  itself:  and 
thareforOi  although  it  is  most  important  that  as  far  as  possible  the 
day  of  rest  should  be  observed  by  every  one  on  the  Sunday,  this  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  the  Sabbath  so  far  as  its  social  aspect  is  con- 
oeraed,  and  where  the  Sunday  Sabbath  is  impossible  another  day 
dioald  be  granted.  The  universal  enforcement  of  one  day  of  rest  in 
■Bfen  would  prove  an  invaluaUe  blessing  to  toiling  multitudes,  and 
iroold  undoubtedly  have  also  a  most  beneficial  influence  even  on  the 
Tdigions  life  of  the  nation ;  for  it  would  tend  to  secure  the  utmost 
ponible  limitation  of  labour  on  the  Sunday,  thus  setting  free  to  the 
Attn  of  the  evangelist  vast  numbers  who  now  from  incessant  labour 
are  entirely  withdrawn  from  all  roligious  influence. 

The  first  step  necessary  to  be  taken  in  this  crusade  for  the  moro 
pnenl  extension  of  the  Sabbath  rest  is  to  put  in  foroe  as  much  as 
ponible  the  existing  laws.    These  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Any  place  used  for  public  entertainment  and  amusement 
to  which  persons  are  admitted  by  payment  of  money,  or  by 
tickets  sold  for  money,  is,  if  opened  on  Sunday,  to  be  deemed 
a  disorderly  house. 

2.  The  killing  of  game  for  sporting  purposes  is  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  £5. 

8.  No  tradesman,  artificer,  workman,  labourer,  or  other  per- 
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son  is  to  do  or  exercijse  his  drdinary  calling  upon  the  Lionfi 
Day  (works  of  necessity  and  charity  only  excepted),  UfnW  ft 
penalty  of  os. 

k  No  person  or  persons  publicly  to  cry,  shan*  Iartli|  M 
expose  to  sale  any  wares,  merchandise,  fruit,  herbs,  goodi  Dr 
chattels  upon  the   Lord^s   Day,  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the 

5»  No   drover,    waggoner,  butcher,  or   any    of    his   8erTB&£« 

is  to  travel  upon  the  Lord's  Day,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  2(k 

These  Acts  cannot  at  preneut  be  put  in  force  except  with  the  coKusenI 
in  writing  of  the  chief  officer  of  the  police  district,  of  two  jufiticea^  or 
of  a  stipendiary  magistrate  ; — a  restriction  madr  by  Padianient  in  1887 
for  one  year  only,  but  which  has  bei-n  since  continued. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  any  attempt  thoroughly  to  enforce  tli0 
Sunday  laws  would  produce  considerable  excitement  and  bring  tk? 
whole  question  into  a  prorainenc<^  which  is  much  to  be  di*siiv*d,  far 
during  the  apparent  truce  which  has  so  long  prevailed  the  enenufisnf 
the  Sabbath  have  l>een  in  reality  gaining  ground.  3fclort*over.  tlie 
whole  social  Ufe  of  England  has  undergone  great  changes  sine**  tht^ 
laws  were  passed,  and  multitudes  are  now  employed  in  occupations  tknii 
unknown.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  whole  Sabbath  qi 
should  be  carefully  reconsiden-d,  not  only  for  the  modification  of  1 1 
laws  in  accordance  with  the  changed  need  of  the  timea*  but  also  ill 
oi*der  to  extend  to  all  classes  the  beurfits  which  they  now  only  sectn^ 
to  some,  and  with  the  one  aim  of  preserving  a  day  of  rest  in  eack 
week  to  every  worker.  There  are  large  bodies  of  men  whom  an 
enactment  forbidding  more  than  the  six  days'  work  would  immediatclr 
benefit — as,  for  instance^  among  others,  the  members  of  th<»  police  force 
and  post-oflice  employes,  who  are  probably  amongst  the  most  haul- 
worked  men  in  the  country ^  aiid  require  more  than  most  that  Sabbitib 
i-eat  which  they  now  very  pai-tially  obtain.* 

Probably  no  better  stej^  could  at  first  be  taken  than  to  endearoor 
to  obtain  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  securing  to  all 
public  ser\'ants  this  day  of  rest,  which  would  only  neoeasitatr  a 
comparatively  slight  increase  in  their  numbers:  in  other  wortb, 
would  only  involve  a  question  of  a  little  money.  TTjt*  injuistic^ 
of  saving  a  small  fi-action  in  the  i-atcs,  or  increasing  by  a  sUglil 
amount  the  profits  of  the  Post-office,  at  the  co^t  of  depriving  Uie 
servants  of  the  public  of  their  day  of  rest,  is  so  evident  that  it  would 
be  difiicult  for  any  Govenmient  to  resist  so  just  a  demand. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  would  be  to  enforce  the   same    legal 

•  The  particular*  (nvcn  by  Mr.  naikes,  in  t}i«  Uouhg  of  CommonR,  on  >  tl 

tAfit,  of  some  experimeDlH  be  had  been  making  in  Siindoy  postul  Oelii .  ^ 

London,   show  indirectly  bow  gr^at  ji    bnr*ii'n    i^   laid   on    nmny    of    t  q*^ 

emplojes ;   and    the  fact  that  the    l'o!«tmu«ter*Gcnerul  was   not   Able    t  ,^ 

any  hope  of  further  relief   increases*  the  responBibility  of  Chrifitiaui   foi  ij^^  iT*i* 
injustice  done  to  so  many  bard-working  public  officials. 
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restrictioiiB  in  regard  to  the  omployiuent  of  any  persons  for  more  tluui 

dx  days  out  of  the  seven  in  those  occupations  which  require  Goveniiuont 

<Mr  municipal  licence,  including  men  engaged  uix)n  railways,  tramways, 

onmibnses,  and  licensed  vehicles  of  all  sorts  who,  at  pi*esent.  in  many 

CMes.  have  alternate  Sundays  allowed  them,  but  in  a  large  number 

have   no  day  of  rest  at  all.     As  the   enforcement  of  the  rights  of 

these  men  also  involves  only  a  question  of  money,  of  a  little  less  pi-olit 

to  the  shareholders,  it  is  probable  that  a  very  large  amount  of  public 

sappcnt  would  be  secured  for  this  object :  the  conscience  of  England 

and  the  self-interest  of  the   working-classes,   may  both   be    counted 

ipon  to  prevent  the  greed  of  gain  continuing  to  destroy  the  happiness 

of  so  many  working-mc^n. 

The  next  step  would  bt»  the  enforcement  of  a  six  days'  limit  on  th** 
Uboor  of  all  persons  employed  in  houses  of  refreshment,  restaurants. 
pablio-hooses,  &c.  l^robably  there  is  no  class  of  workers  in  the  king- 
dom who  reqxure  a  Sabbath  rest  more  than  those  men  and  women  who 
DOW  slave  in  the  bars  of  public-houses  from  morning  till  nearly  mid- 
B^ht,  under  circumstances  involving  at  the  best  great  danger  both  Ut 
iheir  moral  and  physical  well-being. 

If  a  law  enforcing  these  ivstrictions  were  passed  by  I'arliament  it 
would  give  liberty  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  countrj^meii  who 
ire  now  virtually  slaves,  and  restore  the  comforts  of  home  and  the 
(q;yportunity  of  rational  hapi)ine8s  to  multitudes  of  our  fellow-men  w1k» 
lie  now  deprived  of  these  by  the  selfishness  of  the  devotees  of  pleiisure 
or  the  oovetousness  of  the  money-seekers. 

In  calcalating  the  strength  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  us.  we 
must  first  take  notice  of  those  classes  represented  by  the  paragraph 
which  stapds  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  copied  from  a  Society  journal, 
and  which  is  quoted  as  descriptive  of  the  materialist  ideal  of  the 
Sabbath.  In  the  article  from  which  this  is  quoted,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  describe  the  desecrators  of  the  TiOrd's  Day  as  including  the  majority 
of  the  aristocracy,  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  mere  assumption ;  for  althougli 
tlie  chfliBCter  depicted  is  to  be  found  among  the  higher  ranks  oi' 
society,  it  is  unhappily  hardly  less  common  amongst  other  classes.  Ii 
Knot  those  alone  who  fill  the  four-in-hand  coaches  who  act  selfishly, 
bnt  equ^ly  the  thousands  who  crowd  the  Sunday  excursion  trains, 
Rgardless  that  this  Sunday  pleasure  means  continuous  lalx)ur  to  those 
who  toil  to  provide  it. 

The  selfish  conduct  of  these  materialists  in  seeking  pleasure  in-es])(^t- 
ive  of  others'  pain  is  only  the  natural  outcome  of  the  materialistic  prin- 
dplea  now  in  vogue,  and  no  other  can  be  expected.  These  fortunate 
■eaof  wealth,  who  say  in  their  hearts  there  is  no  God,  the  ht^irs  of 
ill  the  ages,  the  best  and  latc^st  developments  of  evolution,  finding 
ttquelves  placed  by  a  happy  accident  in  a  position  to  command 
CBJojmeiit,  are  little  likely  to  be  careful  whether  or  not  those  other 
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brief  existences^  who  like  themselves  ane  doomed  to  speedf 
everlasting  extinction,  shonld  or  should  not  enjoy  •  Sabbath 
Taught  by  godless  evolutioniBts  that  ibf*y  are  but  the  developsKuani  rf 
protozoa  dettined  to  a  few  briif  hours  or  years  of  existonoo  beim 
their  totality  becomes  food  for  the  worms,  they  can  hardlj  bei  expaoted 
to  enjoy  life  unselfishly. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Trades  Union  Congrcaa  for  **  Ibi 
opening  of  museums  and  art  galleries  on  Sundaya^"^'  without  any  prc^ 
vision  for  a  rest-day  to  the  many  employed  in  such  places— ^is  at  fimt 
sight  a  much  more  serious  matter.  The  Congress  no  doubt  reproeenli 
Fery  powerful  organizations^  and  if  these  should  combine  against  Ik 
enforcement  of  the  Sunday  rest,  it  could  hardly  be  canied  ;  but  ti^- 
result  is  hardly  likely,  for  it  would  involve  in  the  first  place  gr^  / 
danger  to  their  own  position.  At  present,  the  Unions  ara  filrotij 
enough  to  enforce  for  their  members  not  only  reasonable  hcmiv  oi 
labour,  but  rest  on'  the  whole  of  th»i  Sunday,  and  often  part  of  ibi 
Saturday;  but  this  may  not  be  always  so:  the  time  may  oome 
when,  under  extreme  competition  in  trade  on  the  part  of  forajga 
countries  J  some  of  the  power  they  now  possess  will  be  lost,  nd 
even  the  Sunday  itself,  its  sanctity  destroyed,  may  be  claimed  (or 
work  as  a  necessary  condition  of  competition ;  moreover,  the  workings 
classes  have  in  the  past  generally  shown  themselves  lioth  juFt  asd 
generous. 

The  Sabbath  question  is  already  arousing  very  much  interest  in  IJm 
United  States,  where  it  is  calculated  a  million  and  a  half  of  wage- 
workers,  or  one  in  every  eight  families,  are  deprived  of  their  reot-daj 
largely  through  the  inconsiderateness  of  the  Christian  public.  Ik9 
following  Sabbath  observance  pledge  is  being  extensively  signed  : — • 


I   A.GR£E 

I.  To  observe  the  Sabbath  as  u  day  of  rest  and  worsliip. 

II.  To  neither  purchase  nor  patronise  Hunday  newspaper* , 

III.  To  use  my  ioiiuence  by  word  and  ejcampie  against  railroflMl 
steamboat  travel  and  e^cursiouK.  ^^ 

IV.  Not  to  patr<:>nize  any  store,  bai^ber  s  shop,  news  stand,  drug  starv^ 
(except  for  medicine),  bakery,  or  any  other  place  of  unneceasaiy 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  use  my  influence  to  close  them. 

V.  Not  to  send  or  call  for  mail  on  the  Sabbath, 

VI.  To  make  the   Sabbath  work   at  home  as  light  and  aiAf 
possible,  that  all  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  day. 

VII.  To  use  my  intliience  for  legislation  that  will  protect  iba  ^Uatk 
as  a  day  of  rest  and  worship. 


Name^^, 


Over  four  million  petitioners  have  asked  Congress  for  a  law  pri>- 
hibiting  Sunday  trains,  kc. 
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The  Sabbath  as  a  Religious  Institutiox. 

Hitliexto  the  social  aspect  of  this  question  has  alone  been  considered ; 

— nxmeljy  the  right  of  every  toiler  to  rest  on  one  day  in  seven,  that 

opporttmitj  may  be  afforded  not  only  for  recruiting  his  bodily  strength, 

but  for  the  maintenance  of  a  real  home  by  that  social  intercourse  with 

his  wife,  children,  and  friends  which  a  day  of  rest  will  alone  permit ; 

and  that   it  may  also    be    x>ossible  for  him  to  develop  the  higher 

qualities  of  his  nature  and  his  spiritual  life.     It    has    been  urged 

that  this  claim  to  a  Sabbath  rest  is  b&sed  not  only  on  the  Divine 

nthority  of  the  fourth  Commandment,  but  also  on  the  absolute  need  of 

nan's  nature,  that  it  is  required  in  order  to  prevent  moral  and  intellectual 

deterioration   in  the  individual,  accompanied  with  the  destruction  of 

dl  true  home  life,  and  as  a  result  that  degradation  of  a  nation  which 

Bnut  result  from  the  widespread  moral  and  social  debasement  of  its 

members ;  and  that  therefore  those  absolutely  compelled  to  labour  on 

ihe  Sunday  should  obtain  their  Sabbath  on  some  other  day  of  the 

week. 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  religious  aspects  of  the    Lord's 

As  a  social  question,  it  is  one  between  man  and  man  ;  as  a  religious 

qnestion,  it  is  between  man  and  his  God.  Looked  at  in  the  former  light, 

it  18  a  question  for  political  legislation  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  question  of 

oonscienoe  and  of  the  teachings  of  the  Churches.     It  may  be  taken  for 

granted  that  no  religious  man  will  question  the  right  of  his  fellow- 

num  to  a  weekly  day  of  rest,  or  fail  to  do  his  utmost  to  secure  that  this 

Uessing  shall  be  universal ;  the  veiy  first  two  commands  of  Chris- 

tiamty — that  we  should  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  and  do  to 

otliers  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us — settle  this  question ;  and 

tliose  who  themselves  value  the  Sabbath-day  cannot  but  feel  anxious 

to  extend  its  benefits  to  their  fellow-men.     The  question  therefore 

•mong  Christians  is  not  whether  the  fourth  Commandment  is  binding, 

Iwt  low  the  day  shall  be  observed.     Before,  however,  proceeding  to 

CQDiider  this  important  subject,  it  will  be  well  once  again  to  refer 

to  the  earliest  records   of   the    institution    of  the    Sabbath.     We 

Ittve  already   seen  that   the    fourth   Commandment    given   to    the 

hselites   only  demanded  a  day  of  universal   respite   from  labour, 

VQiks  of  necessity  being  exempted.     The  better  to  realize  what  this 

BWmt  to  those  to  whom  it  was  first  given,  we  must  picture  Eastern 

fife  as  it  then  existed  among  a  purely  pastoral  or  agricultural  com- 

vaaaHj  under  the  delightful  climate  of  Palestine,  when  there  were  no 

kige  cities,  and  each  commune,  to  a  great  extent,  was  self-contained. 

Under  these  conditions  the  amount  of  really  necessary  labour  would 

he  exceedingly  small,  and  the  exceptions  to  the  cessation  from  labour 
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allowed  in  the  Pentateuch^ — namely,  "'  save  that  which  every  man  mii^ 
c&t "  (Exod.  xiL  16),  and  the  necrssaiy  tending  of  cattle,  repre- 
sented by  fJie  words  leading  theui  to  waler — would  practical!*' 
embi*ace  all  that  w^aa  needed. 

In  the  fouitb  Commandment,  it  will  be  noticed,  no  mention  what- 
ever is  made  of  any  spiritual  object,  nor  is  any  religious  observance 
commancled,  altlxough  during  festivals  *'an  holy  convocatioii  *  fli 
frequL-ntly  ordained  by  Moses  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  day  of  rest  would  afford  the  Israelites  the  great  opportimity 
for  carrying  ont  the  instruction  of  Moses  in  relation  to  the  laws  and 
history  of  the  chosen  people  :  **  TUou  shalt  teach  them  diH^ntly  anto 
thy  childivn,  and  shalfc  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  tliine  hoose^ 
and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  lie^t  down,  and 
wlmn  thoQ  riwest  up  "  (Deut.  vi.  7j.  At  a  time  when  there  W€*re  no 
books,  the  whole  history  of  the  chosen  people,  as  well  as  the  laws  Jind 
ordinances  of  Mosea,  would  have  been  s]>eedily  forgotten  but  for  this 
institution,  and  the  opportunity  the  Sabbath  gave  to  the  parentis  to 
teach  their  households,  and  for  their  children  to  leai'n  by  heart  tb« 
record  of  those  great  thmgs  which  God  had  done  for  their  nation,  and 
those  laws  and  ordinances  which  He  hud  imposed  upon  them. 

Thus.  then,  we  may  jiictore  tlie  early  Isnielitish  Sabbath,       As  the 
sun  set  on  the  Friday  evening  all  toil  and  labour  ceased ;   tlie  ox  was 
released  from  its  yoke,  the  a.ss  from  its  lianiess,  the  slave  stretched  hia 
weary  limbs  on  the  grass,  reposing  in  the  delightful  consciousne8i>  thai 
the  morrow  was  a  day  free  from  toil ;  and  when  that  morix>w  dawned, 
master  and  .slave,  childrt^n  and  cattle,  reclining  under  the  sliadi*  of  tbd 
vines  and  tig-trees,  rested  and  were  r<^fi*eslied ;  whilst  both  the  cliilclron 
and  the  slaves  gathered  round  tlie  h(*ad  of  tJie  family  to  listen   to   the 
oft-told  stories  of  Abraham,  Isaiic  and  Jacob,  of  slaveiy  in  Egypt,  and 
God  s  deliverance  of  His  people,  of  Uis  care  for  them  in  the  wildi*rui*a8» 
and  through  their  struggles  with  tlie  nations  of  Canaan;  then  tlic^y 
would  be  taught  to  commit  to  memory  the  laws  given  them    by  God 
through   Moses,  on  the  obedient  observance  of  which  tht-Jr  spiritual 
life  as  well  as  their  national  welfare  depended.     No  pharisaical  restric- 
tions Interfered  with  this  joyous  day,  on  which  ever\^liing  wita  lawful 
that  would  not  interfere  with  the  Sabbath   rest.      Later  on,  aftt'-r  the* 
tribes  of  Israel  had  emerged  from  thvir  exclusively  pastomi  condition^ 
had  built  large  cities,  and  entered  into  commercial   intercoui'se  with 
the  neighbouring  nations,  tlie  rest  of  the  Sabbath  was  rudely  interfered 
with,  for  we  learn  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiali  that,  **Them  dwelt  abo 
men  of  Tyre  in  Jerusalem,  wlio  brought  tish  and  all  manner  uf  wans 
and   sold   on   the  Sabbath  nnto  the  children  of  JudahJ*     Perceiving 
that   if  this  were  permitted  to  continue   the  sacredness  of  the  day 
would  speedily  be  lost,  and  with  it  the   national  religion,  Nehemiali 
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sternly  repressed  this  introduction  of  ti*ade  and  forbade  any  commerce 
to  be  carried  on  daring  tliin  day. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  second  Sabbath  period.  Tlie  first 
ordinances  were  adapted  to  a  pastoral  state  and  a  simple  piK>pl(* ; 
since  the  time  they  had  been  first  ordained  the  national  life  of  tht* 
Israelites  had  developed,  the  nation  had  increasi'd  in  wealtli  and 
advanced  in  civilization  under  the  rule  of  their  kings,  and  a  very 
considerable  trade  had  arisen  with  neighbouring  nations.  This 
development  of  commerce  liad  caused  an  eagerness  for  money-makiug, 
and  a  taste  for  pleasures  less  simple  than  those  which  satisfied  their 
laoestors :  both  business  and  pleasure  had,  it  is  evident,  now  come  to 
be  pnraoed  not  only  on  six  days,  but  also  on  the  Sabbath,  thus 
destroying  it^  spiritual  intent,  and  probably  even  its  provision  for  rest 
ind  refreshment.  To  meet  this  evil,  the  prophet  Isaiah,  in  the  name 
of  God,  proclaims  to  the  people  that  the  condition  of  their  acceptance 
with  Him,  both  individually  and  nationally,  still  depended  upon  their 
carrying  out  in  this  new  phase  of  their  national  life,  not  only  the 
letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  fourth  Commandment ;  he  declares  the 
Sabbath  not  to  be  merely  a  day  of  rest  from  toil,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  commandment,  but  far  more,  a  day  consecrated  to  higher 
pnrsnita  in  which  the  conversation  must  be  free  from  that  which  he 
describes  as  their  own  or  vain  words  (apparently  contrasted  with  God's 
words),  as  well  as  from  the  clutching  at  business — these  two  figures 
being  evidently  employed  to  represent  the  two  most  absorbing  of  worldly 
porsnits,  money-getting  and  the  pleasures  of  the  animal  senses.  These, 
he  declares  must  be  set  aside,  and  exchanged  for  the  cultivation  of 
man's  higher  nature  by  free  communion  with  his  God.  And  he 
adds  the  solemn  warning,  that  tlie  calling  the  Sabbath  a  delight  and 
bonourable  will  afford  the  test,  not  only  of  each  mau*s  character,  but 
also  of  the  entire  nation's  acceptance  with  God.  This  is  the  last  word 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  position  of  the  Christian  towards  this 
sacred  day,  and  the  first  thought  that  occurs  is  that  the  reason  given 
for  its  sanctification  under  the  old  dispensation,  the  rest  and  refresh- 
ment of  the  wearied  body,  is  equally  applicable  to  all  times ;  so 
also  is  the  need  for  the  separation  of  one  day  from  toil  in  order  to 
aflbid  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  family  life,  and  to  provide 
opportmiity  for  the  training  of  the  children,  as  well  as  for  the  develop- 
ment in  man  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature.  If  a  Sabbath 
weie  needed  in  the  olden  time  in  order  to  enable  the  Israelite  to  fulfil 
the  requirements  of  that  imperfect  dispensation  under  which  he  lived, 
hofw  mnch  more  must  it  now  be  needed  by  the  Christian,  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  struggle  onward  towards  the  perfection  set  before  him 
in  ihe  Giospel ;  to  enable  him  to  subdue  the  ilesh  to  the  spirit ;  to 
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deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  Inst,  and  to  become  like  tlie  Christ 
forth  by  the  Gospel  for  imitation — the  ideal  of  perfect  imseliislinea% 
purity,  truth,  and  charity.  These  vii'tueSj  demanded  by  the  Christ] 
faith,  are  totally  opposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  world  in  wl 
workers  for  the  most  part  spend  six  days  out  of  seven  which  m' 
tend  to  destroy  spiritual  susceptibility.  Surely  no  Christian  can  fi 
that  one  day  out  of  the  sevt-n  totally  separated  from  this  atmosphere^ — ^^ 
with  ita  selfiahuess,  its  impurity,  its  veiled  falseness,  its  hard  philo- 
BOphy,  ita  uncharitable  views — is  unnecessary,  or  that  this  one  day 
in  which  it  may  be  possible  to  restore,  as  it  were,  the  spiritual  balance^ 
by  shutting  out  the  world,  and  by  holding  s]>iritual  communion  wil 
God — is  an  excessive  demand.  Those  ministers  of  the  Church 
Christ  who  proclaim  that  there  is  no  harm  in  spending  part  of  th 
day  in  public  worship  and  part  in  the  tennis-conrt  or  the  cricket-field, 
fail  to  realize  either  the  high  spiritual  denmuds  of  Christianity,  or  t 
deadening  influence  of  continuing  through  the  Lord's  Day  assoei 
tions  of  business  or  pleasure  similar  to  those  in  which  the  six  workii 
days  are  spent.  There  are  also,  in  addition  to  the  claims  of  God  I 
the  communion  of  His  people,  the  claims  of  Cliristian  work  ;  thi 
none  can  ignore,  and  the  Sabbath  ofUn  affords  to  hard-worked  mei 
the  only  oppoiiunity  for  fulfilling  this  absolute  duty. 

It  has  been  urged  that  Christ  abrogated  the  old  law  in  regard 
the  Sabbath-day,  and    that  therefore  Christians    are  not    bound 
observe  it ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  question  does  not  justil 
this  assertion.      Although  it  might  well  be  argued  that  even  if 
had  abrogated  the  8abbath  obser\^ance  as  a  legal  duty,  the  oblig&tii 
to  keep  it  sacred  as  a  necessary  means  of  sustaining  spiritual  life 
preserving  one  day  in  a  week,  the  remaining  six  of  which  are  gene: 
spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  practical  materialism,  would  still  re; 
But  the  evidence,    carefully    examined  ^   shows   that    Christ    did  w 
abrogate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  sanctity  of  the   Sabbath  either 
word  or  deed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  it.      Ue  only  abrogat 
the  numerous  restrictions  placed  upon  the  day  by  the  Kabbts,  and  flu 
rules   and  definitions  as   to  its  obsen''ance  added  by  them   to  God^ 
command ;   all  of  these  were  unauthorized,  and  many  tended  to  m- 
a  burden  of  that  which  God  meant  to  be  a  delight/     The  positioi 
Christ   always   maintained    in  His  controversies  with  the  Pharise- 
was    that    the  Sabbath   was  made  for   man    and    not    man  for 
Sabbath :  a  part  of  the  greater  principle  that  the   whole  law  is  m 
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^  It  may,  however,  be  not^  in  paEsmg:,  thut  even  uncler  the  latest  Jewiab  refill 
tions  the  Sabbath  never  lost  itses*^*  v^'"^  "'iTacteristic  of  a  feast'*^^^-   •>-  v  «--  t  '  ♦* 
!  minor  regiilationfl  of  the  scribes  t  iorljly  indulgences  | 

'  it  waa  to  be  honoured  by  the  weiirit  :  r  garmenlJ,  by  three  *  i 

l>eKt  cheer  the  houEC  coald  aiford.     U  was  also  conBidered  a  particularly  tuerit 
thing  on  the  part  of  the  master  of  the  house  to  bujiy  himself  f>ersonally  with  fnroj 
the  viands,  and  tJius  do  honour  to  the  '*  Bride  Sabbath."    Fasting,  moaming,  and  i 
tilictttioD  of  all  kinds  were  prohibited. 
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id  in  itself*  but  a  help  towards  the  realization  by  man  in  his  life 
of  the  great  ideal  of  all  true  religion^ — love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  requirements  of  the  law 
when  first  ordained  were  very  simple — namely,  absoluta  abstention 
from  labour  and  from  the  enforcement  of  labour ;  to  which  was  added, 
under  the  prophets,  abstention  from  money-making  and  from  pleasure- 
seeking.  But  in  the  time  of  Christ's  life  on  earth  the  Jews  had 
accepted  as  binding  thirty-nine  rules  laid  down  by  the  Rabbis,  besides 
a  vast  number  of  subtle  definitions  and  explanations  as  Ui  the  keeping 
of  th«  Sabbath,  which  rendered  it  a  perpetual  burden ;  it  was  for 
ignoring  these  rules,  not  for  breaking  God's  command,  that  Christ  wan 
condemned  by  the  Phariseei  as  a  Sabbath-breaker. 

We  find  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  first  controversy  between 
Christ  and  the  Jews,  as  recorded  in  the  second  chapter  of  St,  Jlark* 

CThe  disciples,  being  hungry,  had  begun,  as  they  walked  through  the 
fields^  to  use  the  liberty  the  law  gav*e  them,  and  to  pluck  the  ears  of 
com  and  eat,  rubbing  them  in  their  hands.  To  this  the  Pharisees 
objected,  demanding  of  Christ  why  He  permitted  His  disciples  to  do 
that  which  was  not  lawful  on  tfie  Sabbath-day,  The  law  broken  was 
not  God's  law,  but  a  Rabbinical  definition,  which  declared  that  a  man 
thus  gathering  and  rubbing  the  com  was  guilty  of  han^esting.  Christ, 
in  His  reply,  in  no  way  set  aside  the  law  regulating  the  sacredness  of 
the  day,  but  only  condemned  this  mischievous  addition;  first  pointing 
out,  from  the  example  of  David  in  eating  the  shewbread,  that  human 
necessity  may  lawfully  set  aside  ordinary  legal  restrictions  in  an  insti- 
tution made  for  the  benefit  of  man ;  then,  recalling  the  fact,  evident 
from  the  command  itself  that  the  benefit  of  man  was  the  re^ason  for  its 
institution,' he  condemned  the  Rabbinical  definition  as  a  misehievoiiB 
And  unjustifiable  addition,  since  tlu-  gathering  and  eating  of  the  com 
involved  no  real  labour,  whilst  it  supplied  the  need  of  nature.  In  a 
similar  manner,  on  the  occasion  on  whicli  Christ  healed  the  man  with 
a  withered  hand,  such  an  act.  was  no  breach  of  the  Divine  command, 
but  only  of  a  Rabbinical  rule  which  forbade  a  sick  man  to  ni'ceive 
medical  aid  except  his  life  were  in  danger.  It  was  against  the 
burdensome  casuistry,  the  arbitrary  inhuman  precepts  by  which  the 
Rabbis  had  destroyed  the  benevolent  object  of  the  institution  of  the 
Sabbath,  that  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  protested,  pointing  out 
the  wickedness  involved  in  a  rule  which  caused  a  sheep  to  be  treated 
better  than  a  man ;  permitting  the  former  to  be  helped  out  of  a  pit, 
whilst  the  sufiei'er  was  condemned  to  remain  in  his  pain,  and  in  this 
manner  misrepresenting  the  chai-acter  of  His  Father,  whose  laws  were 
thus  perverted. 

Christ,  in  calling  Himself  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  has  consecrated 
the  day  specially  as  Hia  own;  it  must  therefore  follow  that  those 
who  call   Him   lord  are  bound  to  employ  this  day  in  His  special 
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sr*rvice,  ftud  His  Charch  lias  doubly  ncoij^ui/.tHi  tui-  L-iium  i>v 
lirating  the  Christian  Sabbath  on  thn  aniiivrrsary  of  Un?  day  on  whk 
He  rose  fi-om  the  drad.  This  change  of  the  day  from  tho  Snttirda^ 
to  the  Sunday  ^vg  rise  in  past  times  to  much  bitter  cont 
Imt  there  are  few  |>eople  now  who  lay  ranch  stress  upon  it 
Hpn^  of  scientific  knowledge  has  enabled  us  to  realise  that  aanit 
inries  meant  for  universal  obsenaiice  caiuiot  perpetually  be  kept 
'Ih**  iiaine  day  on  which  they  happen  :  that  times,  days,  and  be 
change  continually,  and  even  as  we  travel  from  east  t-o  west  or  feoni 
wast  to  e&st^  all  is  altered.  As  an  example,  two  ships  Bailing  roaod 
the  world,  the  one  going  west  and  the  other  ea^st.  when  they  relnrmd 
home  the  sailors  oq  the  one  would  be  found  keeping  thii  Sabbatli 
on  the  Saturday,  and  the  other  on  the  Monday,  whilst  all  tlirougk 
their  voyages  they  would  be  keeping  it  partly  on  one  day  and  partly 
on  another.  Times  and  seasons  do  not  exist  with  the  £temal ; 
spirit  of  His  commands  is  all  in  alL  An  omnipre^sent  mortal* 
such  a  being  be  imagined — would  be  always  hearing  all  the 
in  the  circle  of  the  world  striking  every  hoar  al  the  same  momftaf. 
Time  is  impossible  to  the  Omnipresent  :  the  immortal  God  cannd  b 
nindtt  toned  by  mortal  limitations. 

Although  most  interesting,  it  is  beyond  the  intention  of  this  aitiofe 
l«i  trace  the  various  stages  by  which  the  Jewish  S  '  '  %  becmM 
gradually  merged  in  the  Christian   *  Lord's  Day ; "  but  i  >  I  to  notr 

how  early  in  the  history  of.  the  Church  the  Lords  I>iy  was  ofaoerveii 
ofi  the  first  day  of  tlie  week  ;  thuii  we  read  in  the  Actoof  the  Apcwtlei 
that  the  disciples  in  Troas  met  weekly  on  the  first  day  of  the  wet^k  for 
exhortation  and  the  breaking  of  bread.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalvpsr 
ti  "*  r*s  to  it :   **I  was  in  the  spirit  on  the  lords  Day/'      lu  the 

i^rs  of  the  Aix)stles/'  the  insti-uction  is  given  that,  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  Christians  should  come  togt>ther  to  break  bread  anil  gift 
thanks  after  confessing  their  t  -sions.    Ignariua  ^eaks  of  thcer 

He  addresses  as  no  longt^T  sabl  but  living  in  obeer^anoe  of  ti^ 

*•  LodTs  Day,"  Dionysius  of  Corinth  writes  to  Soter.  the  Bishop  6f 
Rome.  AJ>.  175:  *'Today  we  have  passed  the  Lords  Da^  \ck 

we  have  read  your  Epistle."     These  refen*nces,  amongst  i »  nem 

— as.  for  instance^  the  letters  of  Pliny  to  Trajan — prov^  beyood  doaU 
that  the  first  day  of  the  week  was   connted  from  tl.  earlieit 

dmitian  times  as  specially  sacred,  as  being  emphatic^  l^nfi 

Day/' 

Whether  it  posseeses  tho8e  sfMcial   claims  that   \t-    ^ 

the  Israelitea  has  been,  mad  piobabty  always  will  ^^  ^  i^L^  t 
'  oonlnjivrsy,  but  thoee  who  maintain  it  bring  forward  manr  atrtaos 
jpuaenia  in  fiirotir  of  their  viev,  which  may  be  briefly  mosamaoMd 
tfcOoim:— 

1 .  That  the  oommaad  to  keep  the  SaUialh  holy  b  ooa  of  lb 
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ten  oommands  of  the  moral   law,  which,  bo  far  at  least  as  the 
other  nine  are  concerned,  are  perpetually  binding  on  all  mankind. 

2.  It  is  recorded  as  one  of  those  ten  Commandments  given  not 
by  Moses,  but  written  with  the  finger  of  God  on  tables  of  stone. 

3.  This  command  is  delivered  in  the  same  absolute  manner  as 
the  other  nine:  equally  absolute  with  the  universal  obligatory 
precept — "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  is  the  demand — 
"  Remember  the  Sabbath-day,  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work.*' 

4.  The  objects  of  the  Sabbath  are  of  universal  application : — 
(a)  To  give  the   labouring  classes  rest  from  toil  and  to 

provide  a  memorial  of  God  as  the  Creator  of  all  things. 

(&)  To  afford  man  the  opportunity  of  cultivating  his  higher 
as  contrasted  with  his  animal  nature. 

(e)  To  furnish  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  and  family 
union  in  joyful  festivity. 
The  perpetual  obligation  of  the  Sabbath  is  further  evident  from  the 
md  nsed  regarding  its]first  institution — '^  And  (rod  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  sanctified  it,  because  in  it  He  had  rested  from  all  His  work'' — 
%  reason  which  has  no  special  application  to  the  Jews,  but  to  all  who 
Aare  the  benefits  of  creation. 

Bat  whether  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  universal  legal  obliga- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  are  conclusive  or  not,  its  social  obligation  can 
Inidly  be  questioned,  for  the  rest  which  it  commands  is  a  universal 
need  of  humanity,  and  therefore  it  is  man's  universal  right  to  enjoy. 

The  Christian,  whether  or  not  he  acknowledges  the  perpetual  obli- 
gtftion  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  fourth 
Commandment  was  intended  to  supply  a  necessity  of  man's  nature ; 
ind  therefore  the  argument  is  thus  narrowed  to  the  question — ^If  under 
die  old  economy  it  was  deemed  necessaiy  to  set  apart  one  day  out  of 
Kven  from  labour,  business,  and  pleasure,  in  order  that  man  might  be 
euUed  to  free  himself  from  the  demands  of  his  lower  and  develop 
Us  higher  and  spiritual  being— can  this  obligation  be  less  binding 
ipon  those  who  have  a  much  higher  aim  set  before  them,  a  much 
&n«  contest  to  wage,  a  much  more  perfect  example  to  imitate  ? 
Looked  at  even  from  its  social  aspect — ^is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the 
hnr  given  through  Moses,  commanding  on  behalf  of  man  the  observ- 
aoB  of  a  day  of  rest,  should  be  more  benevolent  than  the  law  of 
Qirist,  which  would  be  the  case  did  this  day  of  rest  find  no  place  in 
Ae  CShristian  economy  ?  Or  again,  looked  at  from  its  religious  aspect 
^11  it  possible  to  believe  that  God's  provision  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
Bb  poople  under  the  law  is  not  extended  to  the  Gospel  dispensation  ? 

lb  ntam  to  the  practical  social  aspect  of  the  question  as  it  is  now 
pnsented  to  ns.  Owing  to  the  increased  activity  of  life  caused  by 
the  meeimicd  inventions  of  the  past  fifty  years,  the  whole  social  con- 
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ditioQ  of  the  country  has  changed,  and  a  restlessiipss  hae  been  developrf 
which  is  having  a  very  important  effect  npon  the  obnervanoe  of  the 
Lord's  Day :  the  desire  for  profit  is  stimulating  the  cat-erers  for  public 
amusement  to  turn  the  Sunday  into  a  day  of  amoaemeut,  and  just  so 
far  as  tJiey  have  succeeded  has  life  become  one  of  unoeaaing  labour  t9 
the  most  helpless  among  the  working-classes.  Unless  soma  check  is 
put  to  this  disregard  of  the  day,  its  sanctity  will  disappear,  and  tljax 
institution  which  more  than  any  other  has  moulded  the  English  ch«r 
racter,  and  in  spite  of  reduced  hours  of  labour  kept  the  nation  fore- 
most in  the  world,  will  be  swept  away.  It  has  already  been  poiiit*-«d 
out  how  the  neglect  of  this  day  of  rest  destroys  the  rational  enjoyment 
of  life,  its  social  and  domestic  happiness,  as  well  as  deteriorates  the 
moml  and  physical  nature  of  man,  and,  through  the  mdividnal 
members,  the  nation  itself.  It  is  therefore  full  time  for  all  who  valnf 
the  Sabbath,  either  on  social  or  religious  grounds,  to  bestir  them- 
selves and  bring  this  matter  befoi*e  Parliament  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  such  legislation  as  may  preserve  to  the  natioa  ita  loDg 
enjoyed  and  now  threatened  day  of  rost. 

The  following  heads  of  a  Bill  are  suggested  as  meeting  the  need  of  tht 
present  time,  t4>  the  provisions  of  which  no  social  reformer  can  object : — 

Whereas  from  various  causes  a  very  large  number  of  persons  are^ 
now  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  one  day  of  rest  in  tl» 
week,  which  for  their  happiness  and  welfare  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  Stat-e  for  many  generations  to  secure  to  evea:y  citizen  of  thr 
country  :   Be  it  enacted  as  follows : — 

(1)  No  person  in  the  employment  or  service  of  the  State 
be  required  (except  in  cases  of  emergency  or  necessity)  to  e: 
in  his  ordinary  work  or  occupation  for  more  than  six  days  out  of 
every  seven :  and  where  possible  the  day  of  I'est  to  be  OR 
the  Sunday,  but  in  cases  in  wliich  tliis  is  not  compatible  wi 
the  public  interests,  some  other  day  to  be  granted  in  its  stead* 

(2)  No  authority  having  control  over  the  police  or  over 
stables  to  require  them  to  follow  their  occupation  for  more  than 
six  days  in  the  week  (except  in  cases  of  necessity  or  emergency) 
under  a  penalty. 

{}i)  No  railway  company,  tramway  company,  or  owner  of  a 
licensed  vehicle — omnibus,  stage-coach,  cabj  &o* — ^to  employ  any 
servant  for  more  than  sue  days  in  each  week  (except  in  cases  of 
emergency  or  necessity)  under  a  penalty, 

(4)  No  licensed  dealer  in  wine,  beer,  or  spirits  to  employ  any 
servant  in  any  bar,  restaurant,  or  other  place  of  refreshment  for 
more  than  six  days  in  each  week  under  a  penalty. 

Frances  i 
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ni. ^EDUCATIOir. 

MDE  TOCQUEVILLE,  in  the  course  of  his  exhaustive  discnssion 
•  of  the  influence  of  democracy  on  the  life  and  character  of 
ike  people  of  the  United  States,  expresses  the  judgment  that  *^  in 
America  the  passion  for  physical  well-being  is  not  always  exclusiye, 
bat  it  is  general ;  and  if  all  do  not  feel  it  in  the  same  manner,  yet  it 
is  felt  by  all ; "  and  he  is  of  opinion  that,  as  the  result  of  the  breaking 
ip  of  the  old  aristxxsratic  order,  ''  something  of  an  analogous  character 
iBiBore  and  more  apparent  in  Europe."*  Democratic  nations — ^this  is 
IL  de  Tooqneville's  contention — are  likely  to  care  too  much  for  mere 
Biterial  prosperity. 

The  Australian  colonies  are  democratia  Their  loyalty  to  the 
ttrone  is  passionate  and  demonstrative,  and  they  are  proud  of  the 
extent  and  splendour  of  the  Empire.  The  monuments  of  the  past 
Bb  of  oar  xaoe — the  great  houses  of  historic  families,  the  cathedrals, 
fte  i?y-oovered  walls  of  country  churches,  within  which  many  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen  have  worshipped  Grod — are  regarded  with  a 
Mttn  reverence  and  veneration.  The  veneration  and  the  reverence 
flttood  to  the  ancient  institutions  and  the  ancient  social  order  of  which 
^^^  monuments  are  the  visible  symbols.  But  still  Australian  society 
^  democzatiCy  and  the  Australians  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 

la  the  dear  mother  country  it  may  have  been  well  that  the  custom 
^  primogenitmre  and  the  power  of  entail  should  have  held  great 
^'^i^tea  together  through  century  after  century.  For  an  hereditary 
^Qatooracy  is  picturesque  and  gracious ;  and  to  people  living  in  a 
which  a  century  ago  knew  nothing  of  the  securities  and 
1  and  traditions  of  a  settled  political  order,  there  is  some- 

2*  ^Dmoonusy  In  America."    By  Alexis  de  Tocqneville.    Translated  bj  Henrj 
'^'^^  bq.,  London.    YoL  ii.  p.  163. 
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thing  that  touches  the  imagmatiou  in  the  thought  of  a  fan 

has  lived  on  the  same  hillside  and  cultivated  the  sanif   fieldt^ 

days  of  Henry  VII..  or  even  since  the  Norman  Conqueat,      Bnk  fer 

themselves  there  is  nothing  in  their   colonial   I     '        '  "  '  %   Uiey 

regard  with  greater  satief action   than   the   schtit  jrreiifi 

for  the  transfer  of  land,  tinder  which  a  farm  changes  hands  aa  emsdj 

88  a  ship* 

It  is  the  same  with  other  ancient  English  institutions.       There  are 
large   numbers  of  Australians — some  of  them    not  EpisoopoliaDs — 
w^ho  tJiink  it  seemly  that   at  home  religion  should   **  lift  her 
front  in  Courts  and  Parliaments,-*     The  bishop,   the  di-an,    and 
country  rector — all  holding  their  places  in  the  ancient  or|yranizati» 
of  the  State — seem  to  them    necessar}^  elements  in  English  life ;  and 
to  disestablish  the  English  Church  would   impair  the   staielLness  ao^ 
beauty  of  the  pleasant  pageant  of  which   they  dream  whenever  thqr  \ 
think  of  **  home/*      But  do  they  care  to  set  up  an  Establishtxl  Cboitk 
in  Australia  ?      No ;  there   would   be   something  incoDgruoua  in  k. 
There  can  be  no  Warwick  Castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarra ;   and  aU 
the  gold  of  Mount  Morgan  could   not  purcha^  for  Sy(ln»>y  thv  veae- 
rable  traditions  of  Canterbuiy,  or  for  Melbourne  tie  majt-stic  towers  of 
York.     In  Australia  an  institution  like  the   English  Church   is  im- 
possible. 

Australia,  I  repeat,  is  democratic;  and  though  I  do  nol  knoir 
that  the  passion  for  material  comfort  and  hixuiy  is  stronger  in 
Melbourne  than  in  London,  in  Sydney  than  in  Liverpool.  Jklan- 
chester,  or  Birmingham,  it  is  certain  that  the  Austral iaiiB  have  no* 
altogether  escaped  the  perils  which,  if  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  right, 
menace  all  democratic  communities — perils  which  must  be  excep- 
tionally grave  when  demcKiratic  communities  hare  achieved,  aod 
achieved  very  rapidly,  exceptional  material  prosperity.  But  it  is 
equally  certain  that  there  are  among  them  large  numbers  of  menj 
who  have  been  admirably  loyal  to  the  higher  pursuits  and  atiii^ 
of  life  ;  and — ^what  is  still  more  satisfactory— in  every  colony  iht 
community,  as  a  whole,  has  given  in  its  public  acts  and  policy 
splendid  proofs  of  its  hearty  belief  in  the  truth  that  a  nation^s  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  it  possesseih. 

The  jKjpuIation  of  Tasmania  is  less  than  120,000,  and  it  ts 
scattered  ovei-  a  country  nearly  as  large  as  Ireland  ;  Hobart,  its  prin- 
cipal city,  has  less  than  30,000  inhabitants.  It  was  a  plenatzit 
surprise  to  me  to  discover  that  Tasmania  has  had  a  Boyal  ;"  of 

its  own  since  \Mi  ;  that  the  ''  Fellows"  hold  a  monthly  met..^^  ..^nn 
April  to  November ;  and  that  their  **  Papers  and  Proceedings  *'  for  1886 
fill  a  handsome  volume  of  about  250  pages.  There  are  alao  **  Boval 
5>f»rieties  '*  in    New    South    Walfi,    Victoria,    and    South     AEiStmtia. 
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They  have  their  corresponding  members  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  they  exchange  **  Transactions  "  with  the  learned  societies  of 
Europe  and  America. 

And  as  I  travelled  from  colony  to  colony  I  found,  in   unexpected 
qmurters,  an  eiithnsiasm  for  some  of  the  less  frequented  provinces  of 
specnlation  and  learning.     For  example,  I  spent  a  night  with  the 
minister  of  a  Congregational  church  in  a  small  mining  town  in  South 
Australia ;  and  I  found  on  his  shelves  and  on  his  table  translations  of 
the  sacred  classics  of  the  East,  dissertations  in  English,  French,  and 
German  on  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  the  other  great  Asiatic  faiths. 
He  was  an   "  Australian  native,"  had  taken  his  Arts  degree  at  the 
University  of  Melbourne,  and  had  studied  theology  under  my  friend 
Phyfessor  Grosman  ;  and  now,  though  he  had  a  wife  and  child,  he  was 
oonsamed  with  a  burning  desire  to  get  to  Euroi)e  and  to  study  the 
sdence  of  Comparative  Ec^ligion  under  the  gi*eat  European  authorities. 
At  a  garden  iJarty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Melbourne  I  met  another 
young  Congregational  minister  who  had  received  the  same  education, 
and  who  had  just  returned  from  Germany,  where  he  had  won  distinc- 
tion as  an  Orientalist.      In  another  Australian  city  I  was  the  fortunate 
guest  of  a  successful  stock  and  share  broker.      I  discovered  that  my 
boat,  in  addition  to  his  general  literary  interests,  had  made  a  specialty 
of  Egyptian  ArchaK)log}'.     lie  had  in  his  library  tlie  latest  authorities 
on  the  subject,  and  he  was  minutely  familiar  with  their  contents. 
For  many  years  he  had  found  it  a  relief,  when  he  closed  his  office  in 
I  llie  afternoon,  to  think  nothing  of  colonial  stocks  and  mining  shares 

I  and  bank  shares  till  the  next  moniing ;   and  he  was  able  to  forget 

f  fhem  all  while  endeavouring  to  disentangle  the   intricacies  of  the 

[  ^  dynasties  "  and  familiarizing  himself  with  the  monuments  of  Memphis, 

Aliydos,  Denderah,  and  Thebes.  I  heard  that  a  young  and  able 
minister  from  England,  whom  I  know  very  well,  might  have  accepted 
in  invitation  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
which  my  host  is  a  deacon,  if  he  had  not  been  alarmed  at  having  in 
lui  congregation  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  a  subject  intimately 
connected  with  the  Bible  was  so  much  larger  and  more  exact  than  his 
own,  I  cannot  answer  for  the  truth  of  the  story,  but  I  suppose  that 
young  ministers  going  out  to  the  colonies  do  not  generally  expect 
to  have  to  preach  in  the  presence  of  deacons  "  learned  in  all  the 
'Wom  of  the  Egyptians." 

Tie  general  cultivation  of  a  community  is  indicated  more  or  less 
•ocnmtely  by  the  books  it  buys.  In  Adelaide  I  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  a  bookseller  in  King  William  Street  about  his  stock,  which 
Wig  large — very  large  we  should  think  it  for  a  town  of  60,000 
people — and  excellent  in  quality.  He  told  me  that  to  meet  the 
of  his  customers  he  was  obliged  to  keep  the  best  and  most 
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recent  books  in  all  departmente,  and  he  said  that  of  tbe  rm\ 
books  large  numbers  were  sent  up  into  the  **  Bush/'* 

Among  the  most  striking  proofs  that  care  for  the  intellect  bi  ill 
been  destroyed  by  material  prosperity,  are   the  splendid   gifU  ^iwM 
the  Univereities  have  received  from   private  liberality*      Tha«  B  «| 
strong  public  opinion  that  to  enrich  great  seats  of  learning  is  <»^l 
tbe  most  honourable  uses  of  wealth.     The  UDiversity  of  Addaadeiil 
created  by  the  munificence  of  a  colonist  who  had  made  a  large  fefto] 
from  the  copper  mines  of  Yorke's  Peninsula.     The  story  of  ita 
tion   is  interesting.     My   friend  Dr,  Jefferis — now  of  Sydney,  l>ft| 
the  minister  of  the  Congregational  church  at  North    Adelaide — U| 
a  scheme  for  establishing  a  •*  Union  College"  for  the   eductttioiK 
young  men  for  tlie  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ministry.     Hei 
one  or  two  friends  called  on  a  Mr.  Hughes  and  asked  for  his  a 
He   offered   them   at  once   £20,000,  and,  as  in  those  days 
South  Australia  could   be   relied   upon  to  yield  at  least  6  per( 
ilr.    Hughes'    contribution   would    have    secured  for   the 
yearly  income  of  £1200.     This  was  a  lai^r  income  than  the 
scheme  was  supposed  to  require  ;  and  its  promoters — ^I  believe  on  1 
suggestion    of  Dr.    Jefferis — proposed   that   instead   of    foQiidiDg 
college  for  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  ministry  in    am 
with  their  own  Churches,  Mr.  Hughes  should  found  a  University 
the  colony.   Their  proposal  was  accepted,  and  a  University  was  founde 
Mr.  Elder — now    Sir  Thomas  Elder — contributed  another    £20|C 
More  recently  Sir  Thomas  has  oootributed  £10,000,    and   Mr.  Joks 
Howard  Angas  £6000  as  a  special  endowment  of  the  Medical  School 

Towards  the  building  of  the  splendid  Hall  of  the  University « 
Melbourne  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  gave  £30,000,  w^hich,  before  the 
was  built,  had  increased  by  the  accumulation  of  interest  to  JL37,C 
The  Hall— which  is  called \he  -  Wilson  Hall''— is  a  Gothic  building, 
11-0  feet  long,  47  feet  broad,  and  84  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  to  tlii» 
apex  of  the  roof.  In  the  same  University  a  Chair  of  Mnaic  hM 
received  an  endowment  of  £20,000  from  the  Hon.  Francis  Ormondl 
£5000,  in  addition,  has  been  raised  by  public  subscription. 

The  University  of  Sydney  has  been  enriched  by  many  benefa 
Lectureships,  scholarships,  and  fellowships  have  been  created  by  public 
subscription,  in  honour  of  men  who  have  served  the  colony  ;   and 
Calendar  contains  a  long  list  of  scholarships,  bursaries,  and  exhibit 
established  by  private  founders.     The  total  amount  derived  by 

•  Wbere  men  are  not  within  reach  of  **  circulatiiig  libraries"  with  tbcfr  floctis  cij^ 
cfihemeral  literature  they  often  read  seriously.    A  connection  of  i 
ia  South  Africa  for  many  years,  toJd  mo  when  he  was  last  in  Ki 
loading  through  the  new  edition  of  the  *VEncTclopaedia  Eritanuit  .i^, 
I  the  time  that  he  left  home  he  had  kept  pace  with  the  publisher.    It  se< 
f  appaUinff  enterprijie.    If  he  has  not  flagged  he  must  feel,  now  that  the  : 
1  iippeared,  very  much  as  men  feel  towards  the  end  of  a  long  voyage :   in 
\  of  port.    But  what  will  he  read  next  7    He  ha«  exhausted  the  knowle<tL 
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tJniTersLty  aince  1853  from  these  sources  is  £271,624.  Very  recently 
the  Senate  received  notice  that  the  Hon.  W.  Macleay  had  by  will 
•devised  to  the  University  a  valuable  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
A  Zoological  Library,  together  with  £6000  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
coratorship.  In  the  year  1880,  by  the  death  of  a  Mr.  John  Henry 
Challis,  the  University  became  entitled,  on  the  fulfilment  of  ci^rtain 
conditions,  to  a  legacy  which,  when  I  was  in  Sydney,  was  valued  at 
£200,000.  The  conditions  are  now  fulfilled.  This  will  raise  the  gifts 
received  by  the  Sydney  University  from  private  sources  to  nearly 
£500,000. 

The  munificence  of  the  Governments  of  the  three  colonies  has  been 
equally  remarkable.  In  Adelaide  the  Government  gave  a  fiine  site  and 
«  Bum  of  nearly  £18,000  for  the  University  buildings,  and  conveyed 
to  the  University  50,000  acres  of  land,  the  rents  of  which  are  a 
permanent  endowment.  It  also  makes  an  annual  grant  equal  to  5 
per  cent,  on  whatever  sums  the  University  receives  from  private 
donors ;  this  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  interest  accruing  from 
the  investment  of  these  benefactions.  In  1 886  the  Univcrsit}'  received 
^m  the  Government,  in  subsidies,  £2945,  and  drew  in  rents  from  its 
lands  £2335— a  total  of  £5280. 

In  Melbourne  the  University  has  received,  at  difierent  times,  for 
its  own  buildings,  for  the  medical  school,  and  for  a  recreation  ground, 
a  site  of  about  seventy  acres ;  forty  additional  acres  were  given 
and  reserved  for  colleges  that  might  be  affiliated  to  the  University. 
Under  an  Act  passed  in  1881  it  receives  from  the  Treasury  £9000  per 
amiiun  as  what  may  be  called  a  ^' fixed  grant;"  additional  grants 
were  made  between  1884  and  1887,  amounting  to  £23,500. 

The  University  of  Sydney  received  for  its  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  for  colleges  which  might  be  affiliated  to  it,  a  grant  of  126  acres  in 
1855,  and  a  second  grant  of  rather  more  than  8  acres  in  18G6.  The 
Act  of  Incorporation  gave  it  an  ammal  endowment  of  £5000  from  the 
public  Treasury,  and  by  a  subsequent  Act  it  received  £45,000  towards 
tbe  cost  of  its  buildings ;  but  the  liberality  of  Parliament  has  grown 
with  the  expansion  of  the  University,  and  instead  of  the  original 
fSOOO  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  1855  it  received  in  188G  £17,500  ; 
this,  however,  included  £1000  for  scientific  apparatus,  £1000  to  com- 
plete the  schools  of  medicine  and  science,  £1000  for  a  temporary 
<!lieinical  laboratory,  and  £2000  towards  the  expenses  of  evening 
loctores. 

The  majority  of  the  professors  in  all  the  Universities  are,  I  think, 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  men ;  and,  though  large  sums  are  expended  on 
laboratories  and  scientific  apparatus,  ''  useful  knowledge  "  is  held  in 
kfli  honour  than  the  old  learning.  The  traditional  studies  of  the  ancient 
Universities  maintain  their  supremacy  as  against  the  modem  sciences. 
Provision  has  been  made  in  some  of  the  colonies,  paiily  by  private 
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uiuDiiicence,  partly  by  grants  from  the  Treasury,  to  enable  a  four  yoimff 
men  to  stiuly  in  the  Universities  of  Europe.  The  *'  GiJckrist  **  icboiar^ 
shii)s,  each  of  which  is  worth  £100  a  year,  ai-e  tenable  for  three  yeui 
by  persons  who  were  bom  in  the  Australian  colonies  or  ha%*e  resideJ 
theri'in  for  the  live  years  hnmediately  prec^diiig  the  exaimnatioc 
The  successful  candidates  are  required  to  study  either  at  the  Univfndtt 
of  Edtobur^h  or  at  University  College,  London,  and  to  graduate  b 
one  of  the  faculties  of  the  London  Univei'sity,  One  of  theae  «cliiilat^ 
ships  is  offered  annually  to  students  of  the  University  of  Adelaide* 
Another,  of  the  same  value  and  held  on  the  same  terms,  U  awmdrf 
annually  by  the  Tasmaiiian  C^ouncil  of  Education,  Two  *'  Tastnaiiian 
Schohirships/'  each  worth  i200  a  year,  are  offered  annually  by  the 
Tasruitman  Government,  and  are  also  awarded  by  the  Council  of  Ediscii- 
tion.  The  scholnrships  are  tenable  for  four  years  at  a  British  University. 
A  certain  number  of  young  men  belonging  to  the  wealtliier  fumilieit 
coma  over  to  Oxford  and  (Jam bridge  at  their  own  cost^  A  Cambridge 
tutor  told  me  that  the  colonial  men — and  he  included  those  who  coxsm 
from  Canada  and  from  the  Cai>e  as  well  as  those  who  come  from  Aafstratia 
— ^have  one  excellent  quality  :  they  know  exactly  what  they  meftn  to 
do,  and  they  do  it ;  if  they  come  to  the  Univei'sity  to  play,  they  pby 
and  play  well  ;  if  they  come  to  work,  they  work  and  work  well.  It 
was  my  impression  before  I  left  England  that  if  I  were  an  Australiao, 
with  that  zeal  for  the  honour  and  strength  of  my  colony  which  I 
should  think  it  my  duty  to  cherish,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  encou- 
rage the  most  brilliant  young  Australians  to  come  to  an  Knglia»h 
University.  Thomas  Jefferson^ — I  think  I  found  a  sentence  or  two 
to  that  effect  in  one  of  his  letters — believed  that  young  Ameriaias 
who  were  sent  to  Europe  for  their  education  lost  sometliing^  of  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  American  citizenship,  Jefferson's  opinion  seemed 
to  me  reasonable,  and  in  conversation  with  some  of  my  Austmliiuj 
friends  I  argned,  with  something  of  that  rash  confidence  witli  wliicB 
most  of  us,  perhaps,  are  apt  to  maintain  ei  priori  judgments  which  can 
be  sheltered  by  n  great  name^  that  it  was  an  unwise  jiolicy  to  send  their 
ablest  young  men  to  English  Universities  ;  but  they  assured  me — -and 
the  assurance  came  from  all  the  men  with  whom  I  discussed  the  sub- 
ject — that  their  sons,  their  nephews^  their  brothers*  who  had  spent 
three  or  four  years  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  came  back  to  Australia 
with  their  interest  in  Australian  life  as  keen  as  ever,  and  wnth  the 
fervour  of  their  Australian  patriotism  undiminished. 

In  Melbourne  and  Sydney*  Australian  munificence  in  support  of  the 
higher  education  has  found  other  outlets.  As  I  have  said,  the  Aci 
under  which  the  Melbourne  University  was  incorporat<»^d  proNdded  for  the 
establishment  of  colleges  to  be  affiliated  to  the  University.  Sites,  ejich 
about  ten  acres  and  contiguous  to  the  University  grounds,  were  rc^servod 
for  the  Church  of  England,  the  IVesbyterians,  the  Wesleyans,  and  the 
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Roman  Catholics.  The  lioman  Catholics  have  not  yet  taken  up  their 
ate  ;  but  the  Chnrch  of  England  has  erected  Trinity  College  at  a  cost  of 
mboot  £30,000,  and  the  Presbyterians  have  spent  over  £40,000  in 
the  erection  and  equipment  of  Omiond  College.  The  Presbyterian 
CoU^ie  is  named  after  the  Hon.  Francis  Ormond,  who,  among  other 
magnifioent  acts  of  generosity,  has  contributed  towards  the  building 
over  £30,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  the  building  when 
OGnnpleted  will  be  £65,000 ;  and  with  a  view  to  this  Mr.  Ormond  has 
promised  to  increase  his  contribution  to  a  total  of  £35,000.  The 
Wesleyans  were  erecting  their  college  when  I  was  in  Melbourne,  and 
I  believe  that  it  has  been  opened  since  my  return  to  England. 

These  denominational  colleges  are  wholly  under  the  control  of  their 
troBtees;  but  their  students  must  matriculate  in  the  University. 
Board  and  lodging  are  provided  on  very  reasonable  tei-ms ;  and  there 
are  college  lectnrea  to  assist  the  students  in  their  Univei*sity  work. 
In  Trinity  the  cost  of  rooms  and  commons  is  £50  per  annum, 
and  the  cost  of  tuition  £2  2^.  per  tei-m.  In  Ormond  the  total  cost 
varies  from  about  £00  per  annum  to  £80,  according  to  the  number 
of  subjects  in  which  a  student  receives  tuition.  In  neither  college 
18  any  religious  test  imposed. 

Sydney  has  been  still  more  generous  to  the  religious  denominations. 
In  1854  an  Act  was  passed  declaring  in  its  preamble  the  ex])ediency 
of  encouraging  and  assisting  '^  the  establishment  of  colleges  within  the 
University  of  Sydney,  in  which   colleges  systematic  religious  instruc- 
tion and  domestic  supervision,  with  efficient  assistance  in  preparing 
for  the  University  lectures  and  examinations,  shall  be   provided  for 
Bkadents  of  the  University ;  "  and  it  was  enacted  that,  on  the  fulfilment 
of  certain  reasonable  conditions,  the  founders  of  any  such  college 
abonld  receive  out  of  the  general  revenue  of  the  colony  grants  towards 
the  building  fund.     The  grants  must  not  exceed  the  sum  actually 
fixpended  on  the  building  from  time  to  time  out  of  subscribed  funds ; 
nor  is  the  whole  amount  contributed  by  the  Government  to  one  college 
to  exceed  £20,000.     Further,   the   Principal  of   each  college  is  to 
noove  £500  annually  from  the   colonial  Treasury,  ^'  as  a  salary,"  or 
'^m  aid  of  such  salarj'."     The  Church  of  England,  the  Presbyterian 
Chnch,  and  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  have  availed  themselves  of 
•  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  have  erected  colleges  on  sites  granted  by 
the  Crown.     The  Wesleyan  reserve  has  not  yet  been  taken  up.* 

*  A  few  of  my  youogrer  Congregational  friends  in  AuRtralia  think  that  the  older 
CoapBgatioiuillBts  who  thirty  years  ago  might  have  secured  a  similar  "  reserve/*  both  in 
^Dcj  and  Melbourne,  were  very  foolish  not  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  'Jlie 
Cci|regatioiialistB  have  had  for  some  years  colleges  for  the  education  of  their  ministers 
Mtafi^dney  and  Melbourne,  but  they  have  been  on  a  small  scale.  In  Melbourne 
tei  li a  proipect  of  a  Congregational  college  of  a  more  satisfactory  kind.  At  a  recent 
Mtbgof  the  Victorian  Congregational  Union,  Mr.  Taylor,  a  successful  colonist,  told 
tteUuoD  that  he  was  about  to  leave  fox  England,  but  that  before  he  left  he  wished  to 
^JonethiDg  for  the  colony.  The  Congregationalists,  in  his  judgment,  wanted  (1)  a 
(  eonnectcd  with  the  University  of  Bf  elboume  ;  (2)  a  IJoys*  Grammar  School ; 
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Ifc  is  appareiit,  I  think,  from  the  facts  which  I  have  recited,  that 
although  the  passion  for  material  prosperity  is  strong  aincmg  the 
AuBtralian  colonists,  they  are  not  insensible  to  the  nobler  claims;^ 
intellectual  pursuits.  It  is  an  imperative  necessity  for  a  civil 
democratic  State  to  provide  elementary  education  ;  but  thene»  is 
thing  admirable  and  surpi-ising  in  the  private  and  public  tQitiiificeiiC9 
with  which  these  young  democratic  communities,  in  the  very  ei&rliflSi 
years  of  their  existence,  have  endowed  great  seats  of  leaming. 

The  skill  and  vigour  which  every  colony  has  displayed  in  oonstmcl* 
ing  and  maintaining  a  system  of  effective  elementaiy  schools  are  ■Iso 
admirable,  thongh  less  surprising.  The  difficulties  which  had  to  ba 
solved  if  the  means  of  education  were  to  be  brought  within  the  reach 
of  every  child  were  serious ;  a  complete  solution  was  hardly  possible ; 
but  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  several  colonial  Legislat  ares  for  th» 
ingenuity,  courage,  and  liberality  with  which  they  have  endeavoured 
to  solve  them.  There  are  immem^e  districts  where  the  populalioQ  if 
so  scattered  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  secure  regular  attendaiiol 
at  school,  or  even  to  build  schools  accessible  to  all  the  childt«L 
lioads  are  bad,  or  there  are  no  roads  at  all,  except  such  as  hare  be«i 
made  by  great  droves  of  cattle  and  of  sheep  on  their  way  through  \ht 
bush  to  the  nearest  market,  or  by  waggons  carrying  wool  to  the  nearefiH 
railway  station  or  the  nearest  port.  Sometimes  an  inspector  has  Ut 
inform  the  Minister  of  Education  that  heavy  floods  have  prevented  him 
from  reaching  a  part  of  his  district  in  which  there  were  several  scbooli 
to  be  inspected ;  sometimes  the  floods  cut  off  the  schools  for  davs 
together  fi*om  the  children  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

The  New  South  Wales  regulations  provide  that  a  public  school  noK 
be  ostablLshed  in  any  locality  where  a  regular  attendance  of  twenty 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  can  be  guaranteed.  Fret 
railway  passes  are  granted  to  children  \wing  in  country  districta  to 
enable  them  to  reach  the  school  nearest  to  their  homes,  and  the  railway 
authorities  are  extremely  accommodating.  Several  times  the  train  hj 
which  I  was  travelling  pulled  u]i  where  there  was  no  station,  and  I 
found  that  a  number  of  children — sometitues  four  or  five,  sometimi^  a 
doasen — were  waiting  to  be  taken  to  school ;  the  children  wx*re  living 
remote  from  any  station,  and  had  met  at  a  point  on  the  line  iie«ral 
to  their  homes ;  when  school  was  over  the  return  train  dropped  Uiem 
at  the  same  place. 

(S)  a  GirU*  Grammar  School.  To  found  aijdeqaip  the  three  institutions  would  t^qjalitt^ 
ilOO^OOO  ;  andil  tb©  scheme  was  accepted  he  waa  willing  to  contribote  £lo  uiwi  f,.^  nvt 
jeara,  on  condition  that  an  equal  amoimt  was  raised  by  suhi>cription.    The  ;  ^^^ 

received  with  enthusiasm.     My  ohi  friend  Mr.  Hcniy  Lee,  with  whom  I  hi  l.-jJ 

in  America,  Egypt,  the  Sinaitic  Desert,  and  Palestine,  was  present,  wit))  Dr.  Hit^o^yir, a* 
a  deputation  from  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Waleg.  With  (^inmrtcr 
istic  energy  ar  '  "  '^  Mr  Lee  sprang  to  his  feet  as  fiooii  a-  ^^  '! 
and  offerS  k  cetiiij^'^  Mr,  TayIor*!i  £60,DU0.    Other 

were  promise^.  ,.,  .„,  ;..„.. c  of  a  f ^  w  nTiiiii^^'>;  nnd  1  hope  that  l   . 
besecttied. 
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A  prcmsiaiial  school  may  be  established  in  any  locality  wht^re 
not  fewer  than  twelve,  but  not  more  than  nineteen  children  of 
school  age  can  regularly  attend  the  school,  provided  that  there  are  no 
means  a£  education  within  four  miles  by  the  nearest  route,  ''  ])i*acti- 
caUe  for  children."  The  curriculum  in  the  provisional  school  is  less 
ample  than  that  in  the  ordinary  public  school,  but  it  must  include 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history,  with 
needlework  for  the  girls  whenever  practicable;  and  the  instruction 
must  be  imparted  in  accordance  with  the  prescribed  standard  of  pro- 
ficiency* 

Bat  there  are  districts  where  there  are  not  even  twelve  children 
within  reasonable  distance  of  any  site  that  can  be  chosen  fbr  a 
idiool ;  and  therefore  the  regulations  provide  that,  ''wherever 
tarenty  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  are  resid- 
ing within  an  estimated  radius  of  ten  miles  from  a  central  point, 
and  can  be  collected  in  groups  of  not  less  than  ten  children  in  each," 
two  half-time  schools  shall  be  established,  and  one  teacher  is  to  divide^ 
hii  time  equally  between  them.  Ordinarily  he  is  to  give  the  morning 
to  one  school,  and  the  afternoon  to  the  other ;  but  he  can  make  other 
vrangements  with  the  sanction  of  the  inspector.  Teachers  are  to  be 
paid  **  a  sufficient  annual  allowance  for  horse  forage  irrespective  of  the 
nlaiy  attached  to  their  schools;  "  ''every  half-time  school  is  to  be 
conducted  in  all  respects  as  a  public  school ;"  and  the  rank  and  salary 
of  the  teachers  are  to  correspond  to  the  rank  and  salary  of  teachers 
of  public  schools  having  the  same  average  attendance. 

When  the  population  is  still  more  sparse  an  itinerant  teacher  ^oes 
firam  house  to  house,  and  teaches  either  the  children  of  one  family  or  th(^ 
diildren  of  two  or  three  families  living  within  reach  of  each  other.  In  the 
on  of  house-to-house  teachers  the  regulations  do  not  insist  on  regular 
taining,  but  they  must  be  "  persons  of  good  moral  charnctrT,  and 
nut  nctisfy  the  inspector  that  they  are  capable  of  imparting  the 
ndiments  of  an  English  education."  The  subjects  of  instruction  are 
lindtod  to  reading,  writing,  dictation,  and  arithmetic.  Oral  instruction 
utobe  supplemented  by  a  regular  course  of  home  losson?.  The  dif-- 
tribotion  of  the  teachers  time  between  the  different  familips  he  visits 
■i  defeezmined  by  the  Minister  on  the  report  of  the  inspector. 

At  the  end  of  every  month  both  the  half-time  teachers  and  the  house- 
to-hoose  teachers  are  required  to  furnish  the  inspf-ctor  with  a  n-port 
n  the  month's  work.  The  schools  of  both  descriptions  are  alU'gM  to 
k^Tvy  sncoessfnly  and  the  following  extract  from  the  rcpfjrt  of  an 
nipecfcor,  who  has  twenty-eight  half-time  schools  in  hir*  district  and 
bs  house  schools,  is  interesting  and  instructive.     He  says  : — 

"I  have  fomd  on  the  whole  that  the  half -time  and  hour/i  erhfjfA^  lio  iIk- 
hrt  WQ^  particularly  if  sapplexnented  by  a  thorough  couirf:  of  home  Ifssr^ns 
ttdsmciaeB,  as  all  are  or  oii;:ht  to  he.     I  liave  no  ditficulty,  as  a  nilf,  in 
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gauging  the  merit  of  a  school  once  1  see  the  wm-k  dona  at  home.  1  m 
the  excellence  of  the  half- time  and  hotise  schools  to  this,  and  to  the  regiikr| 
brenks  in  the  school  work  ;  for  it  appears  to  me  the  children  aitrii^-soaiBettp 
brighter  tnul  fresher  after  a  uay's  rent.  It  is  a  great  strain,  thut  of  Bvt 
hours*  mental  application,  to  a  very  young  child,  and  for  five  consecutive  diiTJL 
An  ocousional  lire^ik  for  such^  of  one  day  in  the  school  week,  ought  to  ht 
beneficial/'  ♦ 

It  must,  of  course,  be  i-emembered  that  half-time  in  New  Soatk 
Wales  is  very  dlfterent  from  half-time  in  Hochdale  or  Bolton.  Hi 
child  does  not  spend  ha!f  his  day  in  a  mill,  surrounded  by  the  row 
machinery :  when  he  is  not  at  school  he  is  playing  in  th^ 
air,  or  engaged  in  doing  light  work  on  the  farm  or  the  statioa ;  laili 
although  it  h  the  rule  that  every  half-time  school  shoulcl  be  oprti 
©very  morning  or  every  afternoon,  the  teaciiers  are  at  liberty,  with  the 
Banction  of  the  inspector,  to  arrange  that  each  school  shall  be  open 
on  alternate  days  ;  and  the  extract  which  I  have  given  suggeste  that 
they  freely  avail  themselves  of  this  liberty. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  in  detail  the  organization  of  thd 
elementary  schools  in  each  of  the  colonies  that  I  visited — sueh  i 
description  would  have  no  interest  except  for  experts ;  but  there  «« 
some  points  in  connection  with  Australian  educational  systems  on 
which   I    think  that   information  may   be  interesting   to    ]  b> 

whom   ^'standards/'  *^  passes/'  **  merit  grauta,'*  **  class  su\  ^  find 

**  specifics  "  are  unintelligible  mysteries. 

The  systems  differ  from  each  other  in  some  of  their  details,  Hut  in 
all  the  colonies  that  have  representative  institutions  they  agree  in  one 
very  important  pai*ticular :  the  actual  administration — and  not  meirly 
the  supervision  and  control — of  the  whole  system  is  in  the  han< 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  his  department.!  The  department 
the  sites  for  the  schools,  builds  the  schools,  and  keeps  them  in  repaid'; 
establishes,  maintains,  and  manages  training  colleges  ;  appoints  and  dif- 
misses  teachers.  There  are  no  local  managers.  This  is  the  Tasmanijui 
as  well  as  the  Australian  system. 

No  aid,  therefore,  is  given  to  what  are  known  in  Eng^lani 
"voluntary  schools"  and  *•  denominational  schools/'  The  En 
system  of  making  grants  from  the  Treasury  in  aid  of  private  managt^is 
was  abolished  in  Victoria  in  187o  ;  in  South  Australia  in  1  875  ;  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1882,  The  South  Australian  Act,  however,  prwid« 
that  in  districts  where  the  population  is  so  scattered  that  twen^ 
children  cannot  be  assembled  for  a  *'  public  gchool/*  the  State  matv 
'•grant  assistance  .  .  •  •  to  schools,  not  being  denonnnatioTi?^!  or 
sectarian,  established  by  private  persons/' 

*  "  Report  of  Miniiter  of  Public  lustrucfcion :  Nex*^  South  Wales. — Inspector  KeviD** 
Report,"  p.  151, 

t  In  Western  Australia,  which  is  a  Crown  colony,  md  Is  ^ven,  as  hi    ! 
private  mttn^cr5»     Jn  New  Ze^iJand — wbich  h*AuM(raias(ath  but   not 
certftln  locnJ  authorities,  fis  will  be  expUinod  later  in  this  paper,  have  the    ■  tnnjia^: 
meat  "  of  the  schools. 
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I  have  said  that  there  are  no  '^  local  managers,"  but  in  each  of  the 
oolonies  there  are  certain  local  educational  authorities,  called,  in  New 
Soath  Wales,  "Public  School  Boards,"  and  in  Victoria,  South 
Anstaulia,  and  Tasmania,  "Boards  of  Advice."  In  Victoria  these 
Boards  are  elected  by  the  ratepayers  in  each  school  district  ;*  in  the 
other  oolonies  they  are  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Their  powers  are 
very  limited. 

In  Victoria  their  duties  are  thus  defined  : — 

'  I.  To  direct,  with  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  what  use  shall  be 
of  school  buildings  after  the  children  are  dismissed  from  school,  or 
on  days  when  no  school  is  held  therein ;  to  suspend  any  school  teacher 
far  misconduct,  and  raport  the  cause  of  such  suspension  to  the  Minister  : 

"  II.  To  report  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  as  to  the  premises  and  their 
QonditiQn,  whether  new  schools  ai-e  required,  and  ns  to  books,  furniture, 
lymnastic  appliances,  or  other  requirements : 

"  III.  To  visit  the  schools  from  time  to  time,  and  to  i-ecord  tlie  number 
of  children  present,  and  their  opinion  as  to  the  general  condition  and 
management  of  the  schools : 

"  IV.  To  use  every  endeavour  to  induce  parents  to  send  their  children 
i^^larly  to  school,  to  compare  the  attendance  of  cliildi'cn  at  the  school  with 
tlie  roll  for  the  school  distiict,  and  to  report  the  names  of  parents  who  fail 
or  refuse  to  educate  their  children  or  to  send  them  to  scthool : 

**  V.  To  recommend  the  payment  by  the  Education  Department  of  school 
feeB,t  or  the  grant  of  a  scholni'ship  or  exhibition  in  the  c:ise  of  any  child 
dis{daying  unusual  ability." — "An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  i*elating  to 
Eduostion,  December  17,  1872.'' 

This  account  of  the  powers  of  the  local  Boards  practically  represents 

fhe  extent  of  their  authority  in  New  South  Wales,  South   Australia, 

ind  Tasmania,  as  well  as  in  Victoria.     When  I  was  in  Melbourne  the 

Minister  of  Education,   Mr.  Pearson,  had   a   Bill  before  the  House 

oontsining  clauses  which  would  have  slightly  enlarged  their  powers. 

The  Bill  proposed  to  enact  that  no  teacher  who  had  ^^  at  any  time 

been  punished  for  misconduct "  should  be  appointed  to  a  school  with- 

ont  the  consent  of  the  local  Board.     It  also  proposed  to  empower  the 

Bond  to  spend  a  limited   amount  on  small  repairs   in   the  school 

Uldfaigs.     If  I  remember  aright,  the  Bill  did  not  pass. 

In  New  South  Wales,  where  the  schools  are  not  free,  the  Public 

*  But  the  GoTernor  can  remove,  at  his  pleasure,  any  of  these  elected  members, 
t  Oementary  edacation  is  free  in  Victoria,  but  fees  arc  p.'iid  by  parents  for  children 
*nonoeive  instmction  in  "extra  subjects."    The  following  Table,  taken  from  the 
IfiBiitei's  Beport  for  18S6-7,  shows  the  various  extra  subjects  taught,  and  the  number 
of  Kbohn  reoei^ing  instruction  in  them : 

~    ■  ■  Physiology    ...    51    .     Shorthand   ...    24 

Physics    ....    44         Drawing       ...    22 


Book-keeping    . 

1753 

i^ia     .    . 

1051 

Utin    .    .    . 

.      837 

Sodld  .    .    . 

.      835 

hmch.    .    . 

.      717 

72 

Advanced  English  9 
Physical  Geography  9 
Historv  ....      7 


Painting  ....    42 
I    German    ....    35 
Ornamental  Printing 

.  (no  fees  charge<l)  33 

B  b  added  that*  "  to  a  certain  degree,  some  of  the^e  subjects  are  now  taught  in  the 
of  free  instruction  under  the  revised  programme."    Drawing,  for 
is  now  taoght  "  throughout  the  school,  so  as  to  give  at  an  early  age  a 
r  oi  pen  and  pencil." 
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fcjfchool  Board  of  the  district  tnay,  under  certain  regaiai     :  s    tt;  nf 
the  department,  relieve  parents  or  guardians  from   tiir*    itavmrn!    i 
fees  in  any  case  where  their  inability  to  pay  is  satisf actorily  showD ; 
and  if  the  eQurse  laid  down  by  the  regulations  is,   in    anv    ease,  tkot 
convcmientj  the  Board  may  grant  a  certiticate  of  exemptioa  for  tkv 
months,  but  must  report  the  case  to  the  Minister,    Fees  &re  iilao  |«^ 
in  South  Anstmlia,  and  the  Board  of  Advice  has  power  to  ddtermi: 
in  all  cases,  whether  a  child  shall  be  admitted  to  school,  either  wntri 
payment  or  on  paying  a  reduced  fee. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  as  the  Boards  had  guch  limited  t 
and  such    limited   powers,   it  would  not  be  easy  to   iii  i    _.     :„  „    : 
intelligence  and  vigour  to  serve   on   thi»m.      In  this,  howerer,  I  wm 
mistaken.      I  spent  a  morning  in  the  school  of  a  small  t  "    lA 

Australia,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Advice  r^_  .  ._..__cf 
kia  colleagues  were  good  enough  to  meet  me.  The  chaimuin  wii 
obviously  an  able  man,  possessing,  as  I  should  judge,  considenihli 
administrative  faculty.  He  and  his  friends  submitted  with  exempkiy 
patience  t^  a  prolonged  examination.  I  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
voke them  to  any  expression  of  discontent  with  the  restrictiotts  oo 
their  powers.  They  argued  that  though  they  had  no  authority  in  th* 
school,  their  moral  support  strengthened  the  teacher.  If  he  becasm 
careless  in  his  work,  or  if  he  was  guilty  of  any  grave  moral  fault,  it 
would  be  their  official  duty  to  report  him  to  the  department.  If  the 
moral  fault  was  gross  they  could  suspend  him.  They  were  able  to  ilo 
a  great  deal  of  most  useful  work  in  carrying  out  the  compulsory  law. 
They  could  recommend  the  Minister  to  exempt  children  from  attemd- 
ance,  or  to  allow  attendance  at  an  evening  school  to  count,  in  speokl 
cases,  instead  of  attendance  at  the  day  school.  They  had  to  invQeti-> 
gat©  complaints  against  teachers,  and,  if  the  complaints  were  sustaiodd, 
to  report  to  the  Minister,  They  had  power  to  grant  th©  occasiand 
use  of  the  school  building  for  other  than  school  purposes ;  applioatioitt 
for  the  regidar  use  of  the  building- — for  a  singing  class^  for  exampki 
one  night  in  the  week — they  sent  to  the  Minister  with  their  own 
recommendation  as  to  the  answer  he  should  give  to  them.  They  had 
a  small  amount  to  spend  annually  on  repairs,*  and  felt  a  pride  in  se^ 
spending  it  as  to  keep  the  school  building  in  good  condition^  Both 
the  chairman  and  his  colleagues  seemed  fully  satisfied  that  what  thqr 
were  able  to  do  was  worth  doing,  and  my  conversation  wit.h  them 
modified  very  considerably  my  previous  judgment— arrived  at  witboot 
knowledge — as  to  the  usefiilness  of  local  educational  authorities,  inrested 
with  no  educational  authority. 

A  few  weeks  later  I  had  the  opportunity  of  discussing  thia  anbjeet 

*  Tl)e  South  AnBtralian  BegiUationa  »Uow  tk  BoArd  of  Advice  to  sptnd  £19  wiUitB 
the  j«&r  on  a  school  buildmg  where  the  average  attendanee  ia  under  100  ;  £16  mhifVf 
it  l*  ICH)  and  under  2CK) ;  £20  where  it  is  20a  and  above. 
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with  a  gentleman  holding  a  high  educational  office  in  another  colony. 

He  startled  me  by  saying  that,  unless  there  were  some  kind  of  local 

educational  authority  in  districts  which    are    si)arsely   populated,  a 

school  might  be  closed  for  days  together  without  the  knowledge  of  the 

department ;  but  that  in  districts  of  that  kind,  and  indeed  in  many 

of  the  smaller  townships,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  persons  who 

oould  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  teachers 

or  with  any  control  over  the  educational  work  of  the  schools.     With 

ihe  best  intentions,  any  Board  that  could  be   constituted  in  many 

parts  of  the  country  would  make  grave  mistakes.   When  asked  whether 

it  would  not  increase   popular  interest  in  education  if  towns  with  a 

population  of  10,000,  or  even  5000,  were  allowed  to  elect  Boards  with 

powers  corresponding  to  the  powers  of  School  Boards  in  this  country, 

he  replied  that,  if  such  powers  were  conceded,  there  would   be  at 

ODce  a  fierce   struggle   between  the  Churches  in  order  to  secure  a 

majority  on  the  Boards  and  so  to  command    the    appointment  of 

teachers;    educational  interests  would    suffer  from  the  passion  for 

sectarian  ascendency. 

My  engagements  in  Australia  did  not  end  till  the  middle  of 
December,  and  as  the  meetings  of  the  Boyal  Commission  on  Education 
were  to  be  resumed  early  in  February,  I  was  compelled  to  abandon 
my  intention  of  visiting  New  Zealand,  but  the  organization  of  the  New 
Zealand  educational  system  is  so  interesting  that  I  venture  to  give  an 
outline  of  it. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  twelve  edu4Uiiioiial  district  a  ^  each  under  a 
Board;  and  each  educational  district  is  subdivided  into  sclwol  diatHcts^ 
The  ratepayers  in  each  school  district  elect  every  January  a  sclu>ol  com- 
mi<(ee,  consisting  of  seven  resident  householders.  The  election  is  by 
the  eamnlative  vote.  The  school  committees  of  each  educational  district 
dect  the  education  Board,  consisting  of  nine  members ;  one-third  of 
fhe  members  retire  every  year. 

He  powers  of  the  Board  are  very  extensive.  It  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  establishing  and  maintaining  public  schools  within  the 
dirtrid^  with  creating  school  districts,  and  varying  the  districts  from 
tone  to  time  as  circumstances  may  demand.  It  appoints  and  removes 
dl  teachers  and  other  educational  officers.  It  can  establish  scholar- 
dups^  school  libraries,  normal  schools,  and  district  high  schools.  It 
hai  fhe  administration  of  the  funds  by  which  the  educational  system 
ia  the  district  is  mainly  supported.     These  funds  consist  of — 

1.  Grants  from  the  public  revenue.  The  Colonial  Treasurer,  under 
the  Act  of  1877,  grants  to  each  Board  £3  \os.  for  each  child  in  daily 
ireiBge  attendance  at  the  public  schools  in  the  district.  According 
to  the  report  for  1887  there  was  a  supplementary  capitation  grant 
of  Sii  per  head,  which  raised  the  capitation  allowance  to  £4 ;  and  this 
itaiy  grant  appears  to  have  become  a  regular  addition  to  the 
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Htatutory  £3  los.  The  Boarda  receive  a  furtlier  capitetion  grant  of 
1^.  6f/, — if  so  much  la  actually  spent — for  scholar&bips.  Tbf'j  •Jso 
receive  building  grants.  Four  of  the  Boarcln  receive  about  £8000  fa 
maintainiiig  normal  school b. 

2.  Rents  and  profite  derived  from  property  or  endowmentii  v^^eA, 
in  the  Board,  But  if  the  rents  or  other  profits  are  received 
public  lands  vested  in  school  commiseionera  under  **  The  Edac 
Reserves  Act,  1877,"  the  amount  so  received  is  deducted  from  tht« 
ordinary  gi'ant  made  by  the  TreasuryN 

3.  Special  endowments  or  grants  for  particular  purposes* 

4.  Si>ectal  fees  for  higher  education.  The  ordinary  elemeiitmrT 
education  is  free* 

5.  Any  other  moneys  which  the  Board  may  receive  from  ffonniiont, 
suhscnpimiii,  or  othenrise. 

The  powers  of  srhin^l  commtttiU's  are  larger,  even  in  theory,  thaa 
the  |X)wers  of  the  local  educational  authorities  in  New  South  WalM» 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia ;  and,  in  practice,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  larger  stilL 

The  committee,  *' with  the  express  sanction  previously  obtamed  of 
the  Boai'd,'*  can  establish  schools ;  can  erect,  enlarge^  and  improw^ 
school  buildings;  and  can  provide  school  appa rates.  Sit^Ji^  however, 
are  acquired  by  the  BtHirtl  ou  the  application  of  the  committee,  Nabjeel 
to  the  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  Board  and  to  inspectioii  hy 
an  inj8i>ector,  the  committee  discharges  the  misoenaneous  duties  wfaiek 
in  England  are  entrusted  to  school  managers— except  that  the.  teachers 
are  appointed  and  dismi^ed.  not  by  the  local  committee,  but,  bv  the 
Boai-d.  The  only  teachers  appointed  by  the  committee  are  teachers  ol 
sewing,  and  their  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  Board, 

The  school  fund  administered  by  the  committee  consists  of — • 

1.  Moneys  granted  out  of  the  Board  fund, 

2.  Doiuitiom,  sithscnptpms,  and  all  other  moneys  granted  to  tlifl 
committee  for  the  purposes  of  the  Education  Act» 

The  Board  determines  what  part  of  the  cost  of  a  site,  and  whit 
part  of  the  cost  of  building,  improving,  i-epairing,  and  equipping 
schools,  shall  be  prorided  by  the  committee  out  of  its  own  fund,  and 
what  part  shall  be  provided  out  of  the  finid  of  the  Board** 

It  will  be  obaerved  that  neither  the  Board  nor  the  committee 
rating  powers,  but  that  both  Boaids  and  committees  receive  sul 
ttotus  and  donationa  from  private  sources. 

The  policy  of  New  Zealand  is  precbely  the  opposite  of  the  poller 
the  mother  country:    bere»  the  State    gives    aid   to  schrjols    uni 
private  managers;   there^   private  contributors   give    aid    to 
under  repraseiitatire  managers*     The  aid  received  from  this  sotirce 
the  Bmrds  is  however,  very  small.     In  1886,  out  of  a  total  income  i 

» S|iftil  iMQdiBt  C'vnts  frooi  tfae  Jtmsmr  are  now  made  otilf  for  aem  bnUcQiipi. 
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£-140,768,  the  income  from  donations,  subscriptions,  and  interost  on 
bequests  was  only  £872.     The  aid  received  by  tht»  srhtM>l  cotnmidecs 
from   voluntary  sources  is  very  much  larger,  absolutely,   as  well  as 
in  proportion  to  their  income.     Their  total  income  for  1886  is  not 
given  in  the  report  for  that  year ;  the  returns  for  the   school  com- 
mittees in  four  education  districts  are  wanting.      But  it  is  probable 
that-  the  total  income  of  the  school  cbmmittevs  was  l)«^tween  Jb50,000 
and  £60,000.     Of  this  amount,  the  income  receiveil  from  voluntary 
Boarces   by  the  committees  in  eight  districts  was  £2500.     Some  of 
these  contributions  were  for  *•  general  "  purposes,  others  for  "  special  " 
poipofiea.     Most  of  the  money  appears  to  have  been  spent  in  In^auti- 
^ng  the  buildings  and  the  grounds,  and  in  providing  physical  recre- 
rtion  for  the  children.     "  About  £  tOO,'*  says  the  Minister  in  his  report, 
'•was  contributed  by  committees   to  eke   out    th»*  small  salaries  of 
teachers  in  scattered  districts."  * 
I  very  much  regret  that,  as  I  was  unable  to  visit  New  Zealand, 
[       I  ooold  not  learn  from   members  of  Boards   and  members  of  school 
I      oommittees  how  the  system  works.    A  gentleman  who  had  lived  in  Nrw 
\      Zealand  for  many  years,  and  with  whom  I  had  long  conversations  on  tlio 
mbject,  gave  me  the  impivssion  that,  if  a  school  committee  consists  of 
furly  able  and  zealous  men,  its  control  over  the  school  or  schools  under 
its  care  is  practically  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  a  IxkIv  of  managers 
in  England.     It  cannot  dismiss  a  teacher,  but  if  a  strong  committee 
wants  a  teacher  dismissed,  the  Board  can  hardly  insist  on  retaining 
him.     It  cannot  appoint  a  teacher,  but  if  a  strong  committee  has  a 
very  definite  opinion  about  an  appointment,  the  I^)anl  is  likely  to  treat 
the  opnion  with  deference.     On  the  other  hand,  the  mistake's  and 
vagaries  of  weak  committees  may  be  corrected  and  controlled   by  the 
snperior  authority.     I  was   assured  that,  as  a  rule,  Boards  and  com- 
mittees work   together  verj'   harmoniously;  and  this  is  the  general 
«lfect  of  the  official  testimony  of  inspectors.     But  the  terms  of  tlie 
Act  which  entrust  the  school  committees  with  '^  the  management  of 
edQcatioDal  matters  within  the  school  district,"  und'T  the  general  supr-r- 
nm  and  control  of  the  Board,  are  vague ;  it  is  hard  to  l^flieve  that 
oonffietswill  not  occur  between  the  snperior  and  the  inferior  authority. 

*  bQiiMnslaDd  the  policj  of  securing  priTatc  contribntions  for  scliooN  uri'k-r  .Sute 
Buanment  is  carried  ont  much  more  lx>Mly.  I^fore  a  primary  m.-IiomI  <-an  )jii 
^^Iwriied  in  m  new  neighboarho<xl,  one-fifth  of  the  r-8timatwl  r.-ost  'if  '-rfrctin^  tUo. 
KhoQlmut  be  zaised  br  donation.s  or  suUticriptioDs  and  "  paid  to  tbo  Minii't'.-r."  Tiil 
lUieoBiditioo  ijoomplied  with,  the  neighbourhood  uu.«t  be  content  with  a  "  iirov;-ir,ii:j] 
*~^~~' "    Local  inbscriptions  are  also  necesjuirv  for  hupplenMrntini(th«;  St:it<;  irTsmi  for 


"i^POipmei.    From  a  Table  contained  in  the  QneensLind  K^-f^^rt  for  lb'<0,  it  .'ipp«:;ir- 
ttiktaen  were  local  contribntions  towards  providintr  wat<.-r-Uink»,  clo^'rt*-.  jvla;.  <h«:<N. 


, ^,  teachers*  re!*idence«»,  kitchen -i,  &c.    The  co-t  of  jAiiitin^:.  rirjxiir-, 

—J fauiOf euicnta  was  also  partly  met  from  this  source.  And  it  ii  to  \f*:  iJ'A<:d  tliat  ir: 
QMMnd  the  local  committees  are  generally,  if  not  uriivf-rrally.  Ti',frAtiit\*:'\  by  th" 
^'(Wcnor, aad  their  powers  are  a«  liuit'.'d  as  tbo-vc  of  N«-w  South  Wa'.  -  aiid  Vi'-roria, 
AeGOTiHBorflM«.1ioweTer,  determine  that  in  particular  <<i>tr:'-*.-  th<,'  lo'.-ul  autLoK*; 
Mlb.deotlf«7 
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and  in  the  reports  of  some  of  the  inspectors  there  are  indicfttiona 
Boards  and  committees  do  not  seem  to  be  always  of  on©  mind 
the  limitations  of  their  respective  powers. 

The  irriiwipU  of  the  system  is  very  simple :  a  committee 
real  though  limited  powers  over  the  schools  in  its  diatrict,  is  eleddt 
by  the  mtepayers ;  a  Board  having  much  larger  powers  and  entroatid, 
with  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  school  committees,  is  eleckd 
by  the  committees.  In  the  rural  districts  of  England  wliaro 
School  Board  area  has  a  very  limited  population,  such  an 
would  promise  some  advantages  over  our  present  system* 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  fees,  the  colonial  e^'stemft  wj. 
Elementary  instruction  is  free  in  Victoria,  Queensland,  and  N«» 
Zealand  ;  fees  are  paid  in  New  South  Wales,  South  Attstraliav  iod 
Tasmania.  Where  the  schools  are  free,  the  people  witli  wfacmi  I  awt 
seemed  satisfied  that  they  should  remain  free ;  where  fees  are  chamdl 
I  could  not  hear  of  any  serious  agitation  for  their  alxilition.  In  tb* 
absence  of  large  masses  of  extremely  poor  parents,  the  question  ia  iiU 
a  **  burning ''  one.  There  are  no  such  serious  administrative  dilEciiitia 
afi  those  with  which  we  at  home  have  to  deal,  in  collecting  the  Im 
and  in  discriminating  between  parents  who  are  able  to  pay  and  parent! 
who  are  unable. 

One  of  our  **  burning  "  educational  questions  at  home^ — I  mean  tot 
religious  question — is,  however,  a  '*  burning''  question  in  the  colonics. 
The  lloman  CathoHc  Church  insista  that  its  schools  oug^ht  to  reoeiit 
aid  from  the  State,  and  there  are  times  when  Catholic  electors  makf 
this  question  a  troublesome  one  for  Parliamentary  candidates  •  but  if 
the  information  which  I  received  from  many  sources  is  correct,  tlierl 
is  a  very  strong  and  resolnt©  opinion  in  every  one  of  the  ooli 
against  conceding  the  claim.  The  public  school  system,  for 
present  at  leasts  seems  secure. 

In  Victoria,  Queensland,  Tasmania, f  and  New  Zealand  the  schools  «f 
secular;  but  religious  instruction  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  givt-i: 
out  of  the  ordinary  school  hours  by  ministers  of  religion  and  othen; 
to  children  whose  parents  are  willing  that  they  should  receiTe  it.  Id 
South  Australia  the  teacher  may,  if  he  pleases*  **  read  portions  of  tlbt 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  Authorized  or  the  Douay  version,  to  socli 
scholars  as  may  be  sent  by  their  parents,  for  not  more  than  half  aa 
hour  before  9.30  a.m.*'  But  there  must  be  '^  no  sectarian  or  deoomi- 
national  teaching;  ****  the  teachers  must  strictly  confine  themselvn 
to  Bible  reading."  K  the  parents  of  not  less  than  ten  chiidno 
attending*a  school  send  a  written  request  to  the  Minister  of  Ednca* 

r  *  I  liave  already  noticed  that  the  aducatlozial  s^ftem  in  Weatcm  Auiifemliar-^  Cr&mm 
colony — carreapoQds  to  our  own. 

f  When  I  was  in  Tttsmania  I  heard  that  some  changes  in  the  Elementary  Kdacatim 
Act  of  1886  wer«  pofisible.  I  do  not  think  that  these  changes  have  as  yet  been  auwi*; 
mjT  do  I  koonr  in  what  particulars  it  was  desired  that  the  Act  should  be  amended. 
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tkm  that  the  Bible  may  be  read  during  the  half-hour  before  school, 
the  Minister  "  may  require  the  teacher  to  comply  with  the  request." 
In  New  South  Wales  the  Act  of  1880  declares  that  the  words 
*'  *  secular  instruction '  shall  be  held  to  include  general  religious 
teaching  as  distinguished  from  dogmatical  or  polemical  theology;" 
and  the  selections  from  Holy  Scripture  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
the  Irish  Board  are  used  in  all  the  schools.  Definite  doctrinal 
instraction  may  also  be  given  before  or  after  the  ordinary  school 
hours,  by  "  a  clergyman  or  other  religious  teacher,"  under  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  local  educational  authority. 

My  impression  is  that  in  New  South  Wales  the  clergy  do  not 
•rail  themselves,  to  any  considerable  extent,  of  the  opportunity 
dbrded  them  to  give  definite  religious  instruction  in  tlie  public 
tchodls ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  any  official  returns  on  this 
ubject,  and  the  information  which  I  received  from  private  sources 
mied.*  I  did  not  visit  Queensland  or  New  Zealand,  and  I  omitted 
to  aak  my  friends  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania  how  the  provision  works 
m  those  colonies. 

In  Victoria  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who  think  that 

the  "godless  schools"  are  a  peril  to  the  religious  life  of  the  community.  I 

propose  to  say  something  on  tliis  question  when  I  give  my  impressions  of 

the  religions  condition  of  the  various  colonies.    In  this  place,  however, 

I  may  express  my  belief  that  the  friends  of  religions  education  in  the 

puhlic  schools  have  attempted  to  create  popular  prejudice  against  the 

Education  Department    in  Victoria  by  exaggerated  and   inaccurate 

itetements  as  to  the  extent  to  which  all  incidental  references  to  God 

are  ezdnded  from   the  reading-books  and  from  the  ordinary  life  of 

the  school.     Mr.  Pearson,  the  Minister  of  Education,  is   sometimes 

spoken  of  as  though  it  were  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  his  education 

poUcy  to  prevent  the  children  from  learning,  even  by  accident,  of  the 

divine  existence.     Having  heard  these  accounts  of  him,  I  was  amused 

it  what  happened  when  he  was  kind  enough  to  spend  a  morning  with 

me  in  the  schools  of  Melbourne.     At  the  first  school  that  we  visited 

^  children  were  asked  to  show  their  loyalty  in  the  presence  of  the 

vintor  from  England,  by  singing  **  God  save  the  Queen."     I  hardly 

no&ed  this  infringement  of  the   severe  ''  secular  "  rule  ;   for  though 

MMionally  my  own  congregation  at  Carr's  Lane  sing  '^  God  save 

^  Queen "   on    Sunday    as   part   of  a    religious    service,  I   know 

ftat  it  does  not  occur  to  many  people  that  the  National  Anthem  is  a 

Ittfer  to  God  to  defend  and  to  bless  the  throne.     But  in  one  of  the 

*  Kr.  E.  Coombes,  an  Australian  witness  who  appeared  before  the  Royal  Commission 
'~*'     ition,  mve  some  evidence  on  this  question.     He  was  a-^iked  by  Mr.  Hcnrj 
(^,782)  :    "  As  a  matter  of   fact,  is    it  within  your  knowledge  that  the 
J  of  the  different  denominations  do  avail  themselves  of  this  right  to  go  in  and 
tbe  ohildmi  of  their  respective  denominations  7  "  and  he  answered  :  '*  In  many 
tfamr  do,  bnt  not  bo  much,  I  think,  as  they  should  do ;  this  is,  of  course,  simxily  a 
rofopinSoiu'' 
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infants*  schools  that  we  visited,  where  the  mistress  waa 
that  we  should  bear  how  successful  she  had  been  in  teaching^  tlie 
infants  to  sin^,  the  children  sung  a  song  in  which  they  asked  wbii 
taught  the  bee  to  build  its  c^mb,  and  the  bird  to  btiild  its  nest,  *fld 
some  other  creatures  to  do  equally  wonderful  things ;  and  thf»  »».dJf 
gave  the  triumphimt  reply,  in  verse  after  verse,  that  God  taught  ii»m 
all.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  I  had  had  some  oonv^rsaticm  wHk 
Mr*  Pearson  aliout  the  charges  which  were  made  against  him,  and  w4i!ii 
we  passed  out  of  the  school  into  the  playgroand,  wa  could  not  Wp 
laughing  in  each  other's  faces.  In  the  very  presence  of  this  torihb 
Minister,  whose  great  object  in  life,  according  to  some  of  his  oppodnotl 
is  to  prevent  the  children  of  Victoria  ivom  ever  hearing  the  namr  <I 
God,  a  hundred  and  fifty  cliildren,  in  a  State  school,  snng 
cheerful  voices  about  God's  power  and  wisdom  in  the  creati 
animal  life.  There  may  have  been  some  nnnecessary  expurgmtioQ  0 
the  reading- books,  though,  as  I  have  said,  the  charges  against  A 
Minister  on  this  point  are  exaggerated  and  inaccurate  ;  but  it  wa 
plain  that  the  songs  the  children  sing  have  not  suffered  from  expurgi^ 
tion.  It  is  one  thing  to  maintain  that  it  is  no  part  of  tlie  diitv  oft 
State  teacher  to  give  religious  instruction  ;  it  is  quite  another  thru? 
to  exclude  carefully  and  systematically  from  school  books  and  9ch(n 
discipline  all  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith  and  of  the  autboritr 
of  God. 

Another  of  our  **  burning*'  questions  is  also  a  *'  burning  "  questif« 
in  Victoria — the  question  of  ''  payment  by  results." 

In  all  the  Australian  colonies — with  the  exception  of  Weotrvi 
Australia — the  teachers  in  public  elementary  schools  are.  aa  I  \am 
said*  employed  by  the  State— not  by  local  roanagers.*  They  are  cinl 
servants  of  the  (  j-own  :  they  receive  their  salaries  from  the  MiniMff 
of  Edacation,  and  the  Minister  appoints  and  dismisses  tbem^ 

The  **  Regulations  "  which  fi^  the  salaries  of  teachers  differ  in  diflta- 
ent  colonies ;  but  with  differences  of  detail  they  are  constructed  on  tb 
same  general  princii^le — except  that  in  Victoria,  and  to  a  slight  eixiest 
in  South  Australia,  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  principle  of  "  i  r 
by  results.*'  It  would  be  tedious  and  confusing  to  8et  out  a 
various  schemes ;  the  New  South  Wales  scheme,  which  ia  verv  ehib^ 
rate,  illustrates  the  general  principle  which  has  been  adopted  in  lU 
the  colonies. 

Teachers  are  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the 
their  cei-tificate.  In  Class  I.  there  are  two  grades,  A  and  B  ;  m  Claai 
two  grades,  A  and  B  ;  in  Class  III.  three  grades,  A,  B  and  C 
The  class  and  grade  are  determined,  in  the  first  instance,  parfcly  If 
examination,  oral  and  written  ;  and  partly  by  proof  of  practiciil  dcill 

^  In  New  ^eahnf^,  ns  nlreaily  «(tated.  the  teachers  are  appointed*  paid,  and  dlsaiMi^ 
In-  t  bo  Hoiird  of  the  Edncatian  District, 
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There  are  separate  examinations,  varying  in  Biibj(*cts  and  varying  in 
diflSculty,  for  first,  second,  and  third-class  certificates ;  and  each 
Bcheme  of  examination,  except  the  third,  which  is  the  lowest,  offers 
the  candidates  alternative  groups  of  subjects. 

A  teacher  may  obtain  promotion  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  f/radr  in 
the  same  class  by  satisfactory  Ha'vice ;  but  to  obtain  promotion  to  a 
higher  cUiss  he  must  submit  to  examination. 

Schools  are  classified,  primarily,  according  to  atUinhnur  ;  the  schools 
with  the  largest  attendance — not  less  than  GOO  daily,  in  the  three 
departments — are  "  first-class  schools,'*  if  the  standainl'  of  proficiency 
prescribed  for  that  class  of  schools  is  fully  reached.  The  lowest  class — 
the  tenths-consists  of  public  schools  in  which  t\w.  daily  attendance  does 
not  exceed  twenty.  If  a  school  does  not  reach  the  standard  of  pro- 
ficiency prescribed  for  its  class,  the  Minister  remo\'es  it  to  a  lower  class. 

Teachers  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  head-teachers  of  schools  or 
departments  on  the  ground  of  their  classification,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table : 

Clan  of  Schools  or  Tcncbors' 

Department.  Classification. 

I LA. 

II l.B. 

Ill II.  A. 

IV JI.  A. 

V II.  B. 

VI II.  B. 

VII III.  A. 

VIII III.B. 

IX III.  C. 

J^m  •  ■  .  .  •  ■  .  J.1X.I.-. 

A  teachermay  be  removed  from  the  school  in  which  ho  is  employed 
to  mother  of  a  lower  class,  should  he  fail  through  any  default  on  his 
psrt  to  maintain  the  requisite  ttamhrr  of  pupils  in  airnuj*'  uttcndaiice^ 
or  io  miixfy  ilu  condiiioiiA  of  the  standard  of  projirirnct/. 

The  salaries  of  head-masters  vary  from  £  tOO  for  the  head-master  of 
aKhool  of  the  first  class,  to  £108  for  the  head-master  of  a  school  of 
tlie  tenth  class.*  The  salaries  of  head-mistresses  vary  from  £:jOO  for 
ftc  head-mistress  in  charge  of  a  girls'  or  infants'  department  of  a  school 
of  the  first  class,  to  £180  for  a  mistress  in  charge  of  a  school  of  the 
fiffii  class.  Mixed  schools  below  the  fourth  class  may  bi>  in  charge  of 
auttesses  and  their  salaries  are  the  same  as  the  salaries  of  male 
tachers,  less  £12  per  annum.  Houses  are  provided  for  married  head- 
Biiten;  and  mistresses  of  departments  and  unmarried  masters  of  public 
Khools  are  paid  by  the  Minister  allowances  for  ivnt. 

The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  are  detemiined — partly  by 
tWr  certificate,  partly  by  the  class  of  school  in  which  they  hold 

*  lomft  detaflfl  diacriminating  between  teachers  in  the  lower  classes  of  schools 
lihon  wivM  anift  them,  and  other  teachers. 
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au  appointment,  partly  by  their  position  in  the  school :— ^.^.*  m 
\Jirst  amdant^  holding  a  first-class  oertiiicate,  in  a  school  of  tte 
first  class,  receives,  if  a  man,  £250  a  year;  if  a  woman,  £168,  k 
second  assklanty  holding  a  .M'can(Mass  certificate  in  a  Bchool  of 
the /n«t^  class,  receives,  if  a  man,  £150,  if  a  woman,  £120.  BkjX 
a  first  assistant^  holding  a  Sirofid-clftss  certificate  in  a  school  of  tlu^ 
second  class,  receives  £180  if  a  man,  and  £144  if  a  woman* 

Pupil-teachers,  according  to  class,  receive  salaries  varying  from 
per  annum  for  males  and  £48  for  females,  to  £36  for  males  an*! 
for  females. 

Teachers  are  promoted,  except  in  special  cases,  according  to 
cation  and  seniority* 

In  New  South  Wales  the  stimulus  applied  to  a  teacher  to  do  Uft 
arises  from  the  j^ossibility  of  his  being  removed  for  negligvi 
5r  inefficiency  to  a  school  of  a  lower  class  than  that  for  which 
professional  rank  (|uaiifies  him — and  this  involves  a  lower  salary.  Ifl 
South  Austmlia  and  in  Victoria  his  payment  for  the  work  hf>  htt 
already  done  depends^,  in  part,  on  the  ''results"  of  inspection  luui 
examination. 

In  South  Australia  the  schools  are  divided  into  six  claasttt 
according  to  the  results  of  the  annual  examination  by  the    *  ^ 

the  rules  by  which  the  results  are  determined  are  too  compli 
technical  for  statement  in  these  pages  j  but  they  are  both  in^femioiis 
and  flexible,  and  they  are  free  from  the  objections  which  li^  ngain^ 
our  own  system  of  passes.  Head-masters  of  schools  placed  in  the  first 
five  classes  receive  a  bonus  varying  from  £24  in  the  first  class  to  £11 
in  the  fifth  class.  Head-mistresses  receiv*"  a  bonus  varying  froni  £16 
if  their  schools  are  in  (lie  first  class  to  £12  if  they  are  in  the  fifth- 
Schools  in  the  sixth  class  carry  no  bonns.  AssistAnta  employed  in  a 
school  for  BIX  months  before  the  examination  receive  the  same  bonus. 
I  did  not  happen  to  have  many  opportunities  of  diacussi ng  the 
scheme  with  teachers  in  South  Australia*  but,  as  far  as  I  could  leatm 
there  is  no  serious  objection  to  it ;  imd  the  extremely  able  T  if- 

GeneraL  Mr.  Hartley,  appeared  to    be  satisfied  that  it  woi  c\L 

The  bonus  is  not  very  large,  but,  combined  with  the  diatinctioii  of 
secnring  a  high  class,  it  iii  effective. 

In  Victoria  the  teachers  have  (1)  a  fixed  salaiy,  determined  hy  tJi#* 
Public  Service  Act ;  and  (2)  a  variable  grant,  which  may  amount  to 
half  the  fixed  salary.  This  variable  amount  is  subject  to  dednct  i^  t 

result  of  the  annual  oxami nations.      If  a  school  perfectly  sjr  t 

inspector,  and  wins  full  marks,  head-teachers  and  assistants  tBceiff9 
the  full  grant ;  if  the  school  falls  short  of  the  full  marks,  the  re?mU 
payment  to  the  teachers  is  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  fiill  grant  as  the 
number  of  marks  awarded  to  that  which  might  have  been  obtamod. 
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Against  this  system  a  very  large  number  of  the  teachers,  among 
them  the  ablest  in  the  colony,  are  in  violent  revolt.  All  the  evils 
attributed  to  our  own  system  of  payment  by  results  are  attributed  to 
tlie  Victorian  system.  It  leads,  so  the  teachers  say,  to  constant  and 
universal  "  cramming ; "  the  inspector,  not  the  child,  has  the  first 
place  in  the  teacher's  thoughts,  and  the  best  methods  for  the  education 
and  discipline  of  the  child  are  abandoned  for  the  best  methods  of 
training  the  child  for  examination ;  the  life  of  the  teacher  is  made 
unnecessarily  anxious,  and  his  income  is  precarious.  The  teachers  in 
Victoria  are  in  a  less  favourable  position  for  fighting  their  battle  than 
the  teachers  in  England ;  for  here  the  managers  have  an  interest  in 
the  grants^and  are  very  generally  on  their  side  ;  there,  the  undivided 
pressnre  of  the  system  rests  on  the  teachers. 

YIThen  I  was  in  Melbourne  in  October  1887  the  controversy  had 
reached  an  acute  stage.  The  Assistant  Inspector-General  of  Victoria, 
Mr.  Brodribb,  had  been  sent  into  New  South  Wales  to  examine  the 
public  schools,  and  especially  to  report  on  the  differences  between  the 
educational  systems  of  the  two  colonies.  His  report,  a  document  of 
great  abilit}%  had  just  appeared.  He  had  arrived  at  several  impoi'tant 
conclusions,  the  most  important  of  which  are  summamod  by  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for  Victoria,  in  his  Re]X)rt  for  1886-7, 
in  the  following  words  : — 

"That  the  teaching  there  m  freer  and  more  intelligent  than  among 
ounelves.  That  this  last  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of  the  result 
tyitem,  and  to  the  great4?r  strength  of  the  inspectoral  stiilT,  allowing  more 
lime  to  be  spent  on  oral  examinations.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Bi-odribb 
xemarks  that  the  Victorian  teachers  possess,  on  the  whole,  more  skill  in 
tiBchingy  and  that  the  organization  of  the  New  South  Wales  schools  is 
inferior  to  our  own,  and  the  attendance  less  regular." 

Mr.  Rose,  another  of  the  Victorian  inspectors,  visited  some  of  the 
Sydney  schools  last  year,  and  his  account  of  them  confirms  Mr. 
Brodribb's ;  he  says  :  *'  What  Matthew  Arnold  recently  said  of  the 
Gennan  schools,  as  compared  with  those  in  England,  fairly  puts  the 
impiession  left  on  my  mind  :  *  The  children  are  taught  less  mechani- 
cally and  more  naturally  than  with  us,  and  are  more  interested.'  "* 

In  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Brodribb's  report,  Mr.  Pearson  says : — 

^  The  object  of  the  result  system  has  been  to  make  the  success  of  the 
Kite  school  teacher  de|)endent,  to  some  extent,  like  that  of  a  private  teacher 
vof  a  professiontd  man,  upon  his  own  energy.  If  the  children  fail  to  pass 
tti  easy  examination  or  attend  in'egularly,  or  do  not  get  on  as  far  as  their 
J9UU  seem  to  warrant,  the  inspector  reports  accoidingly,  and  the  teacher  is 
Snlflted  in  proportion  to  his  failure.  In  theory  he  may  lose  a  third  of 
lui  ponLUe  income.  Practically,  he  hardly  ever  loses  more  than  a  sixth  ; 
nd  the  teachers,  on  the  avemge,  get  84  out  of  100  attainable.     At  one 

*   "Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  (Victoria),  1880-7,**  p.  172. 
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Ume  the  teacli«)r  was  liable  to  siiifer  if  children  were  kept  awmy  on  the  d»j 

of  examiimtion  bj  ba<l  weather  or  by  the  floocb  being  out,  at  '  -laadlf 

by  neglected  children  Joiniiig  his  classes,  and  i-sii^ing  the   :^  >f  aft 

Dtiring  the  liist  four  yesirs  the.se  grievanc^^  have  been  to  a  ;^ix*i4i  i?jctfjit 
removed,  aii  the  inspectors  are  instructed  Xo  make  allowance  for  aioddiuli 
of  this  kind/'  ~ 

But  the  Minist^er  recognized  the  gravity  of  ilr.  Brodribb's 
and  told  me  that  he  intended  to  send  two  V' ictorian  iiii*pectors  into 
New  South  Wales  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  to  invrstigat** 
subject  aa  thoroughly  as  ]K)ssible.      He  was  good  enough   to   p. 
me  a  copy  of  their  report,  and  I  hoped  that  I  might  receive  it: 
this  article  was  completed,  but  it  has  not  yet  reached  me. 

The  Victonan  system  diflers  in  some  other  resp^-ct-s,  and 
as  I  think,  to  its  disadvanta|2f«-^,  from  thf  sy6tt*m  of  New  Soutlt  Wj 
In  both  colonies  the  teachiTs  are  civU  servants  of  the  Crown  \  sod 
in  Victoria  the  hands  of  the  ^linister  are  tied  so  fast  by  rigid  mlai 
relating  to  the  service  that  he  has  practically  no  freedom  of  choioe  im 
making  appointments  ;  he  is  obliged,  under  the  '"  Public  Service  Act 
(773)'\  to  offer  a  vacant  position  to  the  man  who,  according  to  tlie 
'*  rules  **  has  a  claim  to  it ;  in  New  South  Wales,  on  the  otlier  liaadf 
very  mnch  more  is  left  to  the  Minister  s  discretion.  The  Victorian  srstA-m 
has,  no  doubt,  been  suggested  by  the  democratic  dread  of  oormpl 
appointments ;  but  rules  of  promotion  which  may  be  useful  and 
expedient  in  the  case  of  clerks  in  Government  offices  can  hardlj-  fail 
to  be  mischievous  when  they  are  made  to  govern  the  appointment  of 
schoolmasters.  It  would  be  far  better  to  accept  the  risk  of  favouritism 
in  the  promotion  of  teachers  than  to  insist  on  a  system  which  is  lifcdf 
to  injure  the  schools. 

There  is  another  difference  between  the  two  systems,  Mr.  Brod- 
ribb's  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  *'  more  advanced  subjcHrta" 
are  taught  in  the  schools  of  New  South  Wales  than  in  the  ^cltook 
of  Victoria.  The  New  South  Wales  regulations  provide  that  if 
in  any  State  school  a  class  can  be  formed  of  not  less  than  twenty 
pupils  who  have  reached  a  certain  standard  of  attainments,  the  school 
may  be  declared  *'  a  superior  pulilic  school ;  "  and,  in  addition  tn 
more  advanced  work  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  boys  are  to  he 
taught  mathematics,  Latin,  science,  and  drawing  ;  and 
French,  drawing,  and  sanitaiy  science.  At  the  discretion  of 
Minister,  instruction  may  be  given  in  otlier  special  subjects.  The 
Minister  has  used  hi  a  ''discretion;"  and  in  addition  to  the  sm^tl 
subjects  enumerated  in  the  regulations,  Gerniau  and  Greek  an?  noir 
taught  in  **  superior  public  schools.'*  It  is  also  provided  that  llie 
subjects  taught  each  year  shall  ^'  coincide  with  the  subjects  p^ 
annually  for  the  junior  or  senior  examinations  of  the  Sydney  Vu  i 

No  special   fee  is  to  be  charged  :  nect^s^ary  text-books  arc  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Minister  i  and  where  the  regular  staff  is  nnablr  CD 
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teach  any  prescribed  subject  efficiently,  tlu»  Minister  may  employ  and 
pay  a  special  teacher.      But,  as  Mr.  Peai-son  observes : — 

*'The  policy  of  the  Victorian  DepaHment  has  been  to  drnw  a  sharp  line 
of  demazvation  between  primary-  schoob  and  high  schools.  It  is  conceived 
here  [I'.r.,  in  Victoria]  that  the  object  of  piimuiy  schools  is  to  teach  such 
elementft  of  knowledge  as  every  child  may  fairly  he  expected  to  acquire ;  that 
if  primaiy  schools  are  encouraged  to  compete  with  higli  schools,  the  result 
will  be  to  extinguish  high  schools  in  many  small  towns,  and  to  with(h*aw  the 
attention  of  the  State  school  teacher  from  his  lower  cLasses ;  and  Unally, 
that  the  higher  education  may  best  be  stimulated  by  providing  the  cleverest 
and  mo«t  industrious  pupils  in  our  State  schools  with  the  meiins  of  canyiiig 
on  their  education  in  schools  of  a  higher  cLiss." 

The  policy  of  granting  scholarships  is  carried  out  in  Victoria  with  great 
generosity.  Two  hundred  scholarships  are  annually  awarded  to  State 
school  pupils  by  competitive  examination,  the  subjects  of  examination 
being  those  of  the  ordinary  programme  of  instruction.  The  scholarshii)s 
are  of  the  value  of  £10,  tenable  for  three  years.  In  certain  cases  travel- 
ling expenses  are  allowed,  and  there  are  other  modifications  of  the 
scheme,  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  great  liberality,  to  meet  the  exceptional 
dzcnmstances  of  particular  scholars.  The  scholarships  must  be  held 
at  **  approved  schools  ; "  some  of  these  are  schools  founded  by  churches 
and  managed  by  trustees ;  others  are  schools  earned  on  by  private 
persons  for  their  own  profit.     There  are  no  State  high  schools. 

The   educational    policy  of    South  Australia   and  of  Tasmania  in 

relation  to  higher  education  is  the  same  as  that  of  Victoria,  except 

that    South     Australia    provides    for    a    high     school    for    girls.* 

Thexe  is  veiy  much   to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  Victorian  ix)licy; 

but  I   am    inclined   to    think    that    the    practical    advantages    are 

<m  the  side  of  the   ]X)licy  of   New  South  Wales.     There  are  many 

towns  in  onr  colonies,    as  there  are   many  towns  in  England   and 

Wales,  in  which  there  can  be  no  high  school ;  and  the  most  liberal 

adiolarship  arrangements  for  meeting  the  case  of  children  living  in  such 

towns,  whose  parents  are  willing  that  they  should  remain  at  school  for 

a  year  or  two  after  they  have  gone  through  the  ordinary  elementary 

corricalnm,  cannot  cover  the  whole  gi-ound.     There  are  many  chikben 

Mt  clever  enough  to  win  scholarships,  who  might  with  advantage 

nnuin  at  school  till  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  whose  parents 

Wnld  be  both  willing  and  able  to  keep  them  there.     FurthiT,  the 

Dwre  advanced  teaching  gives  animation  to  the  teaching  of  the  whoh' 

■dwd,  and,  where  it  is  givt^n  by  the  ordinary  teachers,  increases  the 

nteDectnal  interest  of  their  work.f 

*W]ieii  in  South  Aastralia,  I  was  struck  with  tlic  inarlcquacy  of  the  provi>ifin  for 
^Ugher  edncation  of  girls  as  compared  with  tlie  pn)vi>ion  for  the  hijiher  cfhication 
jnMnri.    It  was  this,  I  suppose,  that  suggested  the  creation  of  a  State  high  school 

t  Boiden  of  the  final  Report  of  the  Koyal  Comrni.cbirin  nn  Edncation  will  observe 
%t  tbe  majority  of  the  Commissioners  are,  on  the  whole,  and  with  some  qualificationH, 
*  the  aide  of  the  policvof  Victoria,  and  that  the  minoritv  are  ou  the  side  of  the  TKjlirv 
rfllw  Sooth  Waifs.    ' 
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But  in  addition  to  tJie  Buperior  public  schools^  New  Soatli  W«ki 
has  several  State  high  schools — in  Sydney  for  boys  and  |^k|  h 
Maitland  for  boys  and  girls,  and  in  Bathurst  for  girU.  The  BathuTst 
liigli  school  for  boys  was  closed  last  year.  The  total  enroliDesi  in 
1887  was  710,  and  the  average  attendance  «198«  The  feee  jidiU 
£iJ897  7^.  QtL  j  and  the  net  cost  to  the  St^te  was  £[:""  r  Aboot 
Lj  Oi#.  3*/.  jier  head.     The  expenditui-e  for  thut  year  wa>  lonnRy 

high  \  it  incladed  £S90  for  furniture. 

In  each  of  the  Sydney  high  schools  the  ttii  Lmndidates  who  grt 
highest  marks  at  the  annual  entrance  examination    receive 
ships  entitling  the^m  to  frt^  education  for  one  year ;  aiid,  subject  to  a 
favourable  report  on   their  conduct   and   work,  the  scbolarsliipft 
cx>atiiiutHl  for  the  two  following  years.      In  each  of  the  other 
schools   the  first   thr^  of  the  successful  candidates  reoaiva  mnilflr 
scholarships  under  the  same  conditions,  « 

The  colonial  Treasiuy  also  grants  an  annual  subsidy  to  tbo  Sjdoiy 
Ununmar  School,  which  is  under  the  management  of  a  pfirate  tvml. 
This  school  had  oyer  500  boys  on  the  books  in  1886  \  and  for  numj 
veara  it  has  held  a  very  high  rank.  It  received  from  the  Rtalr, 
in  1886,  £2800. 

1  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  opportunity  c^f  ii±^, 
questioiis  of  educational  policy  and  administratuHi  with  ]Mr.  Pc  i  5  n. 
the  Minister  of  Victoria,  Mr.  IngUs,  the  Mini&ter  of  New  South  Walet^ 
wbA  Mr.  Hartley,  the  Inspector-General  of  SoqUl  Atas^<alia  ;  and  b 
eaeh  of  the  colonies  that  I  visited  I  had  long  coQTersations  <m 
educational  sutqeda  with  persons  of  varioos  descriptioiis— ^politicians, 
of  religion  of  different  denonmiatioiis,  inqiectprs,  f^*iicbfl^ 
of  Boards  of  Adrioe,  and  others ;  but  my  pabUc  eagage* 
Bients  were  too  numerous  to  allow  me  to  spend  much  time  in  lb 
aofcooia,  and  if  I  had  been  able  to  spend  veiy  much  more  I  ylnMild  noC 
.iltedb  any  Teiy  aerioaa  value  to  my  own  judgment  on  their  efiSciefiGf* 
]|  bifc^an  expert  to  judge  a  school  aocurately.  But  it  was  not  {KMrahk 
to  KTOid  reeeiTing  aome  general  impressioiis^  and  I  gire  tbem  for  wbit 
Ihipj  are  worth. 

I  saw  hardly  anything  of  high  school  wotk ;  but  while  Estenxng  lo  a 
Latin  knoa  in  the  girls'  Ingh  sdiool  at  Sydnegr*  I  oovald  almoiit 
imiynfid  thai  I  waa  in  one  of  the  American  schoob  wliieh  I  aw 
yrara  ago.  Hie  wotk  had  the  same  merits :  and.  in  my  humble  opimoi, 
die  same  faatta.  The  book  was  Cioeros  ''  I>e^  Offidi&i*^  azid  it  waavey 
plainly  beyond  the  attatTiraenla  of  mo6t  of  the  gbis  in  the  claacL  1%fi 
kdy^  howerer^  taoght  admirably — too  Admiiablj.  The  conslniaCBOD  of 
afier  aenteiioe  was  made  dear  by  the  teaciMr ;  roriis  wore 
wilik  their  nominaliTea^  ac^eeliTOa  with  tlmr  so 
\  with  their  Terfae^  In  the  eTFnin^  the  prla  had  to  go  omr 
Ik  heme  and  prepare  it  for  the  nexi  iBomtng.  but  »*^K?^ 
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been  left  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  or  to  strain  tlieir  attention.  The 
lady  was  quite  conscious  that  girls  who  learnt  Latin  in  this  stylo  lost 
a  great  part  of  the  discipline  that  should  be  derived  from  learning  a 
langnage ;  but  her  plea  was  exactly  the  same  that  I  hoanl  from  an 
American  teacher — "  we  are  obliged  to  teach  in  this  way,  for  the  girls 
hare  so  many  things  to  learn." 

In  an  ordinary  elementary  school  what  most  strikes  a  visitor  from 
England  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  building,  is  the  bright  and  prosperous 
appearance  of  the  children.     All  of  them  look  well  fed ;  nearly  all  are 
well  clothed.    In  some  of  the  schools  I  found  the  children  of  success- 
ful tradesmen  and  of  professional  men  sitting  side  by  side  with  the 
children  of  mechanics;  and  this  mixture  of  classes  stimulates  the 
teacher  and,   on   the  whole,  l)enefits  the   children.     The   discipline 
aeemed  to  me  excellent ;  the  manners  of  the  children,  to  uso  a  happy 
phrase  which  I  saw  in  a  recent  report  of  one  of  our  own  inspectors, 
are  "  easy  and  free  "  without  being  '*  free  and   easy.''     The  teachers 
in  South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales  app(.»ared  perfectly  happy, 
and  I  heard  of  no  grievances— except,  by  the  way,  that  some  of  tli(.^ 
teachers  in  South  Australia  found  it  troublesome  to  work  a  now  method 
of  teaching  arithmetic  recently  introduced  by  the  Inspector-General.* 
In  Victoria,  the  teachers  I  met  with  complained  in  v<*ry  strong  tenns 
of  the  mischief  that   had   l^en  done  to  education  by  the  system  of 
payment  by  results.     I  saw  country  schools  as  well  as  city  schofjla, 
and  in  all  of  them,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  work  was  generally 
excellent.     It  may  have  bei^n  an  accident,  but   th<*    U-st  work  of  all 
that  I  happened  to  see  was  in  a  countn-  schfxjl  in  the  IJlue  ^Mountains. 
1  was  staying  at   the  Carrington  at  Katfx>mba.  and  int«*nd«*d  to  visit 
the  famous  gorge  called  (jovett's  Leap ;  but   fog   and  rain  made  tin; 
exconion  impossible,  and  I  therefore  turned  into  the  State  schorJ, 
which  is  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  hotel.     The  average   attend- 
inee  is  under  eighty,  and  the  school  is  therefore  work«'d  by  a  head- 
teacher  and  a  pupil-teacher.     The  heavy  rain  reduced  tli*-  attendance 
that  morning    to   forty-nine.     I  heard  the    head-t^'jich'-r — a  master 
whose  classification  qualified  him  for  a  much  larj/er  f-cliof>] — giv«*  a 
ktton  in  arithmetic.     It   wa.s  as   jrood   a  l^-sson   as  could  well   Ix* 
given ;  it  kept  the  intelligf-nce  of  thfi  class  activ  and  ahirt  from  first 
to  last ;  and  when  I  gave  a  IV-w  problems  mys'lf.  I   c^^uld   j-'rfr  clearly 
that  the  class  had   not  only  been  trained  to  work   with   nj<chanical 
accuracy,  but  to  grasp  and  apply  principles. 

This  paper  has  extended  Ix-yond  the  limit .«  whi'.-L  I  had  j^re-criWl 

*  Tha    method   i«.   in    ilv  ;'j;c;rxr.'!.t.  an  ex""'.-!!* r.T  '.i,'-.    I:,  a  ;;.*:::!'•   'i>y  Mr. 
Bomttuchfin.  the  att^ctiozl  oi  t:.*.-  Kv-sil  Co:-':T:.:--ioi.  v.i-   ^]* '....../  *.ix'..t-A  lo  x'ljt 

■cfaone  of  instructicxi  drawi.  lj/  r^v  Mr.  H:in>.y  '.'.r  x:.:  >....:':  A   -•.'.ij.M.  -'.:.v..-,  ar.'l 

tht admne  vas  coLtr&«ied  witL  c/ur  owl  -t*t<iar'i^  f'^r  ixV.  ^'-' ; .'   --  -v.  t:.'.-  ':l-vJ-.ar- 
lli^  of  ov  staadjirds. 
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for  it,  and  yet  I  have  omitted  some  things  that  I  wanted  to  saj. 
But  the  story  which  I  have  told,  though  very  imperfectly,  is  a  decisive 
demonstration  that  the  Australian  people  have  not  been  completely 
mastered  by  the  passion  for  gold.  For  the  splendid  public  and  private 
munificence  which  has  created  and  which  continues  to  sustain  their 
Universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  they  desen'e  higher  honour  than 
for  the  courage  and  vigour  which  they  have  shown  in  their  magni- 
ficent material  achievements. 

I  was  sitting  at  table  a  few  weeks  ago  opposite  to  a  lady  who  had 
been  listening  with  interest  to  my  stories  about  Australia.  *'  But." 
she  asked,  "are  there  any  gentle  people  there" — adding,  after  a 
moment's  pause — '*  I  mean  people  who  care  for  anything^  besides 
making  money?"  If  all  people  that  care  for  something  besides 
money-making  are  gentle  people,  the  facts  which  I  have  recited  in 
this  article  are  an  answer  to  the  question. 

R.  W.  Dale. 

Birmingham. 


SIR  HENRY  MAINE  AND   HIS  WORK. 


SIR  HENRY  MAINE  preceded  me  in  the  office  which  it  has 
pleased  the  University  to  confer  upon  me ;  he  was  its  first 
holder ;  its  conditions  were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  scope  to 
his  peculiar  genius  in  the  lines  of  inquiry  which  he  had  himself 
opened.  This  imposes  on  me,  and  those  who  mlay  come  after  me  in 
this  Chair,  the  duty,  no  facile  one,  but  therefore  the  more  honourable, 
of  working,  so  far  as  our  powers  extend,  in  the  spirit  of  the  illustrious 
leader  whom  we  have  this  year  lost.  It  is  a  task  that  will  not  be 
soon  exhausted.  Through  many  years  to  come  there  will  be  new 
discoveries  and  new  conquests  to  be  made  in  the  regions  to  which 
Maine  pointed  the  way.  For  this  reason  alone  it  would  be  natural 
and  fitting  that  some  words  should  be  said  in  this  place  and  as  at 
this  time  (though  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  full  judgment)  of  what 
we  owe  to  Sir  Henry  Maine.  But  I  have  to  speak  of  more  than  a 
prodeoessor,  of  more  than  a  teacher;  of  one  in  whom,  seeking  the 
guidance  of  a  master,  I  found  not  only  a  master  but  a  friend.  Now 
good  advice  is  plentiful  in  the  world ;  a  young  man  who  suffers  for 
waat  of  it  must  be  singularly  maladroit  or  unfortunate.  But  there 
is  something  much  less  common,  the  interest  and  sympathy  which 
tnm  an  older  man's  advice  from  a  mere  benevolent  opinion,  a  more  or 
less  profitable  direction,  into  a  vital  moving  force.  I  know  of  no  more 
sacred  debts  than  these,  and  of  nothing  which  goes  so  near  to  add 
to  the  relation  of  master  and  disciple,  without  abating  anything  of 
respect,  a  charm  as  of  the  friendship  of  equals. 

Thus  I  am  bound  by  many  ties  to  the  memory  to  which  I  devote 
this  honr ;  and  I  do  so,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  remembrance  and  fame 
wliich  are  of  themselves  amply  secure,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  the 

*  A  Foblic  Lecture  delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  November  10,  1888. 
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example  leil  to  us  iiere,  and  that  we  may  not  be  defaulters  in  a  pioos 
and  hononi-able  duty.  For  this  purpose  it-  is  not  needfal,  as  it  wrotild 
hardly  be  possible,  to  speak  at  large  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  s  career  aiid 
public  services.  Only  those  who  knew  his  work  intimnleljr  cm 
measure  its  value,  and  it  will  be  proper  to  limit  oar  testimony  to  thai 
which  we  know,  and  which  directly  concerns  our  studies  here.  Om 
studies,  I  say,  not  mei'ely  l<^gal  or  historical  study.  For  w*^  hare  httrt 
an  admirable  example  of  the  eftective  connection  of  the  Univeisi^ 
with  the  general  life  of  the  nation,  and  the  intimate  connecfcioti  of  tliai 
efficiency  with  those  branches  of  their  studies  which  pass  for  unpne- 
tical.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  England  and  India,  so  far  im 
human  reason  can  assign  causes  in  this  kind,  owed  Sir  Henry  3laiM 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  One  cannot  doubt  that  under  anj 
training,  or  without  any  systematic  training,  he  would  in  some  w*t, 
at  some  time,  have  produced  work  that  would  not  have  been  forgoHeiL 
But  it  was  Cambridge,  and  Cambridge  alone,  that  in  fact  bront^t 
him  into  the  light  and  placed  him  within  reach  of  opporti^ 
adequate  to  his  power.  He  started  without  any  advant^^ge  of  bimi, 
fortune,  or  interest  He  entered  the  University  an  nn known  young 
m^i ;  he  lefb  it  marked  as  among  the  most  brilliant  scholars  of  Us 
time ;  he  returned  to  it  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  to  fill  a  plaM 
of  authority  and  dignity,  the  Masten^hip  of  IVinity  Hall^  where  he 
had  formerl}"  taught — a  place  for  which  he  was  chosen,  by  a  kind  of 
acclamation,  as  being  the  one  man  whose  acceptance  of  it  would  ovi*r* 
ride  all  difficulties.  Maine  would  have  been  singularly  wanting  ia 
human  affection  if  he  had  not  loved  Cambridge  well ;  he  wonld  have 
been  eingidarly  above  the  usual  partiality  of  our  aflections  if  he  coi 
have  learnt  to  love  Oxford  so  well.  He  could  not  pretend  an  att 
ment  he  did  not  feel ;  and  a  somewhat  exclusive  attaclunent  to  hi* 
University  of  origin  was  in  his  case,  if  in  any,  natural  and  all  bol 
inevitable.  In  and  tii rough  Cambridge  he  won,  along  with  his  first 
crowns  of  fame,  the  gifts  of  life-long  fiuendship  without  which  fame 
is  a  light  thing. 

We  may  do  well  to  remember  that  this  was  in  an  tmrefc 
University,  before  even  the  first  University  Commission.  Elaine  Hvi^d 
to  see  the  activity,  freedom,  and  healthy  influences  of  the  Uni 
greatly  enlarged ;  but  in  the  earlier  days  they  already  did  6<  >  i 
to  select  and  foster  merit  which  otherwise  only  some  happy  accident 
could  have  brought  forward.  Let  us  also  remember  that  Maine*fi 
academical  distinctions  were  not  of  a  narrowly  specialized  kind.  He 
had  taken  his  degree  in  Art«  before  he  turned  to  the  province  which 
he  afterguards  made  his  own.  Not  only  was  he  a  humanist  before 
was  a  jurist,  but  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  humanist.  In  this,  I  vent 
to  think,  lay  some  part  of  the  secret  of  his  method.  The  value  of  our 
accustomed  course  of  classical  study,  for  men  who  do  not  profit  by 
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to  the  extent  of  becoming  finished  scholars,  is  dispatable  and  dis- 
puted.    In  the  case  of  those  who  can  profit  by  it  as  Maine  did,  I 
oonoeiTe  that  no  dispute  is  possible.     He  never  made  any  display  of 
■cholanhip  in  after-life.     He  quoted  Greek  as  easily  and  naturally  an 
French,  when  the  Greek  happened  to  be  exactly  to  his  purpose ;  but 
he  never  went  out  of  his  way  for  it.     Having  at  his  command  wide 
and  rich  domains  of  literature,  he  took  toll  of  them  for  his  service, 
bot  did  not  levy  nominal  tributes  for  ostentation.     Very  little  I'eally 
eztiBneoiis  ornament  is  to  be  found  in  his  writings.     And  yet  nothing 
came  from  his  hand  that  was  not  visibly  the  work  of  an  accom- 
flcholar.       ''  Village    Communities "   and    ^'  Early  Law    and 
Custom  "  aeem  remote  enough  from  the  excellent  Greek  verses  con- 
tributed by  Maine  to  ''  Arundines  Cami  " ;  but  as  these  might  be 
taken  (perhaps  they  sometimes  still  are)  as  models  of  the  artistic 
tzanafiuion  of  thought  and  style  from  one  language  into  another,  so 
his  later  and  graver  undertakings  are  models  of  the  art — really  a 
noTB  difficult  one — of  clothing  the  higher  generalizations  of  research. 
without  apparent  effort,  in  a  form  both  accurate  and  lucid.     In  one 
wordy  they  aze  themselves  classics  in  their  kind,  and  accordingly  their 
ntoding  and  worth  are  little  or  not  at  all  afiiected  by  the  changes 
which  the  learning  of  posterity  may  bring  to  specific  propositions 
contained  or  assumed  in  them.     A  book  that  is  a  work  of  art  will 
many  books  of  later  and  better  informed  authors  which  are 
I  storehouses  of  information.      In  the  Faculties  which  demand  a 
pviacalar  mechanism  of  learning,  a  particular  intellectual  habit,  a 
pvticalar  set  of  terms  not  only  strange  but  repugnant  to  the  pure 
nan  of  letters,  we  are  too  much  tempted  to  forget  the  Humanities. 
Tliere  are  even  some  who  would  counsel  us  to  put  them  behind  us. 
We  may  be  thankful  for  Maine's  witness  that  the  Humanities  are  a 
Kring  power,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients   is  justified    of  her 
diildren  even  among  the  strange  people.     In  this  place,  at  all  events, 
^  ihall  not  forget  the  words  spoken  by  Maine  to  our  sister  University 
-— wards  the  more  remarkable  for  their  breadth  and  daring  in  a  speaker 
vnally  BO  cautious :  ''  Except  the  blind  forces  of  Nature,  nothing  moves 
in  this  world  which  is  not  Greek  in  its  origin.''* 

An  author  in  scientific  matter  who  works  as  an  artist,  and  will  not 
ptdnoe  anything  till  he  has  made  it  complete  as  a  work  of  art,  is  not 
libty  to  be  voluminous.  When  he  is  also,  like  Maine,  an  active 
F^Uic  servant  during  the  best  years  of  his  life,  we  can  still  less 
^Kpaot  a  great  show  of  literary  production.  One  shelf,  and  not  a  long 
AbI^  wiU  easily  hold  everything  to  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  set  his 
MBMit  But  in  these  few  volumes  there  is  nothing  ephemeral,  nothing 
^ueh  IB  not  in  some  way  a  pattern  of  style,  of  method,  of  exposition. 

*  Bade  Lwstnre,  1875:  in  "  Villafire  Commanitics,"  4th  cd..  1881,  p.  238. 
t  flb  volnmet,  iiooludinff  the  lectures  on  International  Law  delirercd  in  the  autiurou 
<(  m,  Imt  not  pablished  in  Sir  Henry  Maine's  lifetime. 
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It  was  inevitable  that  Maine's  works  should  become  text- books;  bH 
whoever  takes  them  merely  as  text-books  cjondemns  himself  to  lQi$ 

the  better  half  of  their  value.  Thus  "  Ancient  Law  '*  is  of  penoaasiit 
impoitaiice  as  a  leading  type  of  the  oomparative  method  which  hit  m 
the  present  generation  become  familiar.  Its  principal  ittstances  wt^ 
taken,  and  for  good  reason*?,  from  the  history  of  Roman  law.  M&i» 
followed  the  l>est  authorities  then  in  existence  in  his  presentiment  of 
that  history,  and  also  with  good  reason  \  for,  even  if  his  tAste  ud 
inclination  had  been  to  contmvert  accepted  views  in  detail^  he  stiQ 
could  not  have  done  so  without  making  his  bcxtk  a  critical  iBOO0gE8|A 
on  the  historical  problems  of  Roman  Law,  which  it  was  expressly  nm 
meant  to  be.  Few  of  these  historical  inferences  or  aasnmpliaEki 
appear,  at  this  day,  quite  so  probable  as  they  did  in  1861.  Smne  ol 
them  now  appear  decidedly  improbable.  It  might  be  safe  to  say  that 
oiu'  or  two  are  finally  disproved.  Yet  a  student  who  should  think  be 
had  nothing  to  learn  from  Maine's  discussion,  for  instance,  of  the  earij 
history  of  Contract  would  commit  a  more  dangerous  error  than  cm 
who  should  read  the  discussion  and  omit  to  inqitire  whether  its  date 
could  still  be  trusted.  He  would  err  more  dangerously,  becaoae 
omissions  or  mistake®  in  matters  of  information  may  bo  corrected  at 
any  time,  but  the  discipline  which  conies  of  tracing  the  methods  of 
great  masters  must  be  acquired  while  the  mind  is  plastic,  axid|  if 
omitted  then,  can  hardly  1>e  supplied  in  later  life.  To  Maine*  who 
l>egan  his  work  in  the  mrpfhty  and  still  present  shadow  of  Savignr, 
and  might  have  seen  Savigny  alive,  Sangny's  historical  deduction' of 
the  Roman  Verbal  Contract  from  an  archaic  Roman  form  of  Convevancf 
appeared  conclusive.  At  this  day  nearly  a  generation  of  active 
and  discussion  has  intervened,  and  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that 
origin  of  the  Stipulation  must  be  sought  in  a  wholly  different  quarter. 
But  this  in  no  wise  affects  the  general  interest  of  the  phononienon 
with  which  Maine  was  concerned,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  the 
origin  of  the  Roman  Stipulation,  whatever  the  true  solution  may  h^ 
is  of  more  than  technical  impoHauce :  namely,  the  slowni^as  with 
which  the  mmlem  conception  of  Contract — ^the  right  and  the  dutv  of 
the  civil  magistrate  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  promises  made 
lietween  citizens  of  the  State — has  everywhere  been  developed.  And 
the  final  solution  will  be  found,  whenever  it  is  found,  by  vvf.rkinc^ 
with  the  instruments  which  Maine  has  left  ui. 

Neither   do  such  things   affect  the  interest   or  the   iinp^  ,*f 

studying  Maine  s  method  of  work, his  apparently  simple  and  rt-ci  ^^  .  „  .du 
establishment  of  analogies  between  facts  widely  remote  in  time  and 
place,  his  faculty  of  seizing  upon  the  salient  points  in  a  mass  of 
details,  and  the  firm  and  swift  strokes,  not  the  less  sure  for  th^ 
freedom  and  seeming  ease,  with  which  he  completes  his  stnictnii&,  and 
revives  for  us  the  dawning  of  man's  political  life  in  the  express  imftj 
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not  only  of  it6  habits   and  ordinances,  bnt  of  its  inner  workings  and 
s^i^iiigg^^f   its    perplexities    and  superstitions,  its   evasions   and   its 
compromises.     Maine  can  no  more  become  obsolete  through  the  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  of  modern  scholars  than  Montescjuieu  could  be 
made  obsolete  by  the  legislation  of  Napoleon.     Facts  will  be    cor- 
rected, the  order  and  proportion  of  ideas  will   vary,   new  difficul- 
ties will  call  for  new  ways  of  solution,  useful  knowledge  wall   serve 
its  turn  and  be  forgotten ;  but  in  all  true  genius,  perhaps,  there  is 
a  touch  of  art ;  Maine's  genius  was  not  only  touched   with  art,  but 
eminently  artistic ;  and  art  is  immortal.     Not  only  with   sight  but 
with     spirit   we    watch    the    same    stars   that    Job    and    Odysseus 
watched,  the  Pleiades    and  the    bands  of  Orion,  and   the  sleepless 
guardian  of  the  Pole,  **  the  Bear  which  men  call  the  Wain  for  a  by- 
name, which  turns  on  itself  as  it  keeps  watch  on  Orion,  and  alone  goes 
free  of  dipping  in  Ocean.''     We  no  longer  think  that  Orion  dips  in 
the  world-river  beyond  which  there  is  no  world,  nor  do  we  conceive 
the  warrior  God  of  Israel  sitting  above  the  vault  of  heaven  and  count- 
ing the  treasures  of  his  hail.      But  the  Book  of  -Job  has  outlived 
many  systems  of  the  universe  and  many  departed  gods,  *'  los  appari- 
tkma  des  dieux  qui  ne  sont  plus."     The  song  of  the  morning  stars  is 
18  eternally  new  in  the  verse  of  Groethe  and  the  vision  of  Blake  as  in 
the  ancient  words  of  that  forerunner  of  yEscliylus  and  Dante   whose 
name  and  place  remain  a  mystery.     Homer  has  outlived  many  revolu- 
tions in  warfare,  and  seems  like  to  outlive  gunpowder  ;  but  no  change 
has  abated  the  force  or  the  truth  of  Homer's  conti-ast  between  the 
silent  march  of  the  disciplined  Achaian  ranks  and  the  clamorous  onset 
of  the  Afflatic  multitude.      Yes,  among  things  of  human  mould  art  is 
most  sorely  divine  and  deathless  : 

Gilt  S'  a/i/io/ooc  i(TTi  XofTpufV  (jjKiavoio. 
Steadfast  as  the  constellations  themselves,  the  first  pooin   of  specula- 
tion and  the  first  poem  of  adventure  shiue  for  us  through  the  ages,  and 
will  shine  for  our  children  so  long  as  the  stars  look  down  upon  earth 
tnd  men  dwell  on  the  earth  to  call  the  stars  by  their  names. 

And  by  this  virtue,  if  it  were  by  this  virtue  alone,  I  am  bold  to 
daim  immortality  for  my  master  s  work.  Books  with  a  greater  show 
of  learning,  perhaps  even  more  learned  books,  will  b(*  written ;  the 
Twelve  Tables  may  be  reconstructed  over  and  ovc^r  again ;  but 
"  Ancient  Law  '*  does  not  depend  on  any  particular  reconstruction  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  and,  unless  I  am  sorely  mistaken,  will  sm-vive 
naof  such. 

Certain  peculiarities  in  ^Maine's  manner  of  work  are  probably  due 
to  his  constant  and  exquisite  sense  of  artistic  form.  He  was  averse 
tozecBBting  what  he  had  once  put  forth,  and  ''  Ancient  Law  **  stands 
at  thia  day  as  it  was  first  written,  with  only  a  general  warning  to  the 
reader.  When  Maine  specially  wished  to  explain  or  qualify  anything, 
JGLn  LT.  S 
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he  found  Bome  separate  occaaioa  for  doing  so.  He  was  exceeding!; 
averse  to  direct  controversy,  and  seldom  allowed  himself  to  be  engiged* 
in  any  discussion  leading  that  way.  There  is  also  conspipooiBit 
eq>ecially  in  his  earlier  writing,  an  avoidance  of  specific  referaios 
and  other  critical  apparatus  which  can  hardly  be  accidental.  It  ranx 
be  allowed  that  at  times  this  is  carried  to  an  inconvenient  extent ;  bot 
it  muftt  be  no  Ifss  allowed  that  a  book  ceases  to  be  literature,  lad 
becomes  a  mere  tool  of  science  or  scholarship,  when  it  is  loaded  widi 
notes,  extracts,  and  auxiliary  discussions.  Maine  was  determined,  if 
I  may  borrow  Benthara'a  expression  in  praise  of  Blackstone,  that  \m 
science  should  speak  the  language  of  a  scholar  and  a  gBntlemao.  fit 
would  not  risk  the  literary  distinction  of  liis  work  to  save  a  moderitf 
amount  of  trouble  to  the  small  minority  of  critical  readers.  In  till 
same  way,  probably,  his  objection  to  serious  revision  of  new  editium  i 
may  l>e  explained.  He  must  have  well  known  that  the  choice  wae^iii 
many  things,  between  leaving  his  former  work  alone  and  rewritiiig  it 
He  may  well  have  felt  that  the  rewriting  of  chapters  and  paragraj^ 
was  more  likely  t£i  spoil  an  original  artistic  whole  than  to  le^ave  it,  n 
remodelled,  an  adequate  expression  of  his  later  thoughts.  To  mab 
such  alterations,  moreover,  would  have  been  to  provoke  a  kind  u 
minute  criticism  for  which  be  had  a  constitutional  dislike. 

There  is  a  known  type  of  artistic  temperament  to  which  a  piece  iA  I 
work  once  finally  despatched  into   the   world  ceases   almost   to  be ' 
interesting.     It  is  no  longer  part  of  its  maker  s  life  ;  it  is  g'ivei 
world,  and  the  world  must  take  it  as  it  will ;  for  his  part  it  ib  t , 
him  to  be  about  something  else.     I  should  not  say  that  Alaine  lodcal 
on  his  works  f[uite  in  this  way  ;  but  I  think  his  actiWty  was  of  tbft 
kind  that  lot^jks  forward  rather  than  backward,  and  seeks  by  t»r«'femK* 
new  modes  of  expression  along  with  new  occasions. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  Maine's  work  according  to  its  form  mUxci 
than  its  matter.  The  time  has  not  come  to  sum  up  the  full  value  of 
the  gifts  he  has  bequeathed  not  only  to  jurisprudence,  but  to  histoiy 
and  politics.  In  his  lifetime,  however,  evidence  was  alreaily  forth* 
coming  that  he  exercised  the  kind  of  power  w^hich  is  perhaps  th« 
surest  teat  of  generalization  on  a  great  scale — the  power  of  diiwtini? 
further  inquiries  in  lines  which  prove  to  be  the  right  onea.  Sir  A- 
Lyall's  words  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  this  point : —  I 

**  Sir  Henry  Maine's  remarkable  power  of  insight  into  the  real  meai^  j  ,,;^  ^*...  ^ 
connections  of  archaic  cu8tf»m8  so  alien  to  modem  ideas  as  to  be  c»r«]iniirili'  ^| 
incompi'^benaible,  and  bis  luminous  generalizations  upon  the  mat  r--  '  *-  n**  ^^ 
scaitei'ed  over  these  obscure  fields  of  research,  have  greatly  lulli.  ,! 

inquiries  in  India.  He  surveys  and  marks  out  the  whole  line  of  i 
into  dithcuU  and  entangled  subjects,  and  workers  in  the  field  ai. 
verifying  the  extmordinary  pi-ecision  of  their  chief  engineer's  i-anid  aii  ^- 
menta,"  • 

"Asiatic  Studies, 
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I  am  not  aware  that  the  maintamers  of  newer  theories  of  primitive 
society  can  yet  point  to  any  similar  verification.  However,  I  am  not 
concerned  here  to  discuss  any  of  the  theories  which  have  been  set  up 
in  more  or  less  pronounced  opposition  to  Maine's  opinions  and  method  ; 
and  I  purposely  do  not  mention  any  name.  It  was  observed  by  Maine 
himself  that  there  was  no  necessary  antagonism,  within  sufficiently 
large  limits,  between  his  own  work  and  any  of  the  definite  results 
obtained  by  certain  other  inquirers. 

For  the  present  we  may  at  least  say,  looking  to  our  own  science  of 
law,  that  the  impulse  given  by  Maine  to  its  intelligent  study  in  Eng- 
land and  America  can  hardly  be  overrated.     Within  living  memory 
the  Common  Law  was  treated  merely  as  a  dogmatic  and  technical 
system.     Historical  ex|)lanation,  beyond  the  dates  and   facts  which 
were  manifestly  necessary,  was  regarded  as  at  best  an  idle  ornament, 
and  all  singularities   and  anomalies  had  to  be  taken  as  they  stood, 
either  without  any  reason  or  (perhaps  oftener)  with  a  bad  one.    It  was 
an  nnheard-of  process  to  show  that  they  were  really  natural  products 
in  the  development  of  legal  conceptions.     A  superior  moral  sense  was 
Bopposed  to  have  been  combined  in  the  founders  of  the  law  with  a 
itrictly  logical  intellect  and  an  almost  infallible  intuition  of  practical 
fitness,  and  on  this  more  than  doubtful  assumption  were  built  up 
phrases  of  amiable  optimism  which  had  not  much  difficulty  in  passing 
ibr  philosophical  reflection.     A  certain  amount  of  awakening  was  no 
doubt  effected  by  the  analytical  school,  as  Maine  has  taught  us  to  call 
it.    But  the  analysis  of  modem  political  and  legal  ideas  in  their  latest 
fcnn  could  not  lead  to  any  rational  explanation  of  an  actual  historical 
^stem.      Its  immediate  result  was  uncompromising  and  vehement 
criticism.     This  did,  in  its  day,  good  service.     It  broke  down  pre- 
judices and  dissolved  illusions  which  stood  in  the  way  of  needful 
improvements.     But  the  scientific  study  of  legal  phenomena,  such  as 
^  really  find  them,  had  no  place  among  us ;  at  any  rat<)  there  was 
no  assmed  place  for  such  study  as  distinct  irom  the  technical  logic  of 
^  particular  system  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  classification  of  legal 
^distractions  supposed  common  to  all  systems  on  the  other.     ^Maine 
^  only  showed  that  this  was   a  possible  study,  but  showed  that  it 
*•*  not  less  interesting  and  fruitful  than  any  in  the  whole  range  of 
tte  moral  sciences.     At  one  master-stroke  he  forged  a  new  and  last- 
*"%  bond   between  law,   history,   and  antliropology.     Jurisprude'uce 
^•elf  has  become  a  study  of  the  living  growth  of  human  society 
ttiongh  all  its  stages,  and  it  is  no  longer  j^ssiblo  for  law  to  be  dealt 
With  as  a  collection  of  rules  imposed  on  societies  as  it  were  by  accident, 
^  finr  the  resemblances   and   differences  of  the   laws  of  different 
lodeties  to  be  regarded  as  casual. 

Maine  gave  us  an  instalment,   but   only   an   instalment,  of    the 
^fplicatiDn  of  his  method  to  the  problems  of  modem  i)olitics.     I 
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shall  Qot  endeavour  on  this  occasion  either  to  oonfirtn  or  lo  midgiM 
the  rather  sombre  view  of  the  political  tendencies  of  our  age  which  s 
set  forth  in  ''Popular  Government."  X  have  lon^  tltotight  that  tk 
general  colour  of  a  man'a  estimate  of  the  greatest  abjocta  of  hmMa 
interest — the  characters  of  hig  fellow-citizens,  the  affidrs  of  his  oomdqr* 
the  nature  of  man  and  his  relation  to  the  umverse~^4lt''|H*iidm  tnucit 
more  on  temperament  than  on  intellectv  No  veiy  niilr-  margin  of 
debatable  ground  is  required  to  enable  two  thinkers  to  draw  from  tli« 
same  data,  without  manifest  violence  either  to  eWd^nce  or  to  logic» 
the  one  optimist  and  the  other  pessimist,  couclumons*  Sir  Hniff 
Maine*8  temper  waa  not  a  sanguine  one,  and  he  was  not  made  sui- 
guine  by  his  own  personal  prosperity.  No  one,  howtnvr,  caa  fwi 
"  Popular  Government ''  without  finding  many  familiar  topics  ca&- 
aidered  in  ways  tliat  give  fresh  and  striking  matter  for  reflectioa^  b 
is  80  far  from  being  a  partisan  work  that  its  detafhiiient  from  the 
usual  prepossessions  and  associations  of  l^lnglis^h  party  ^^v*cmuieiii  i» 
positively  startling.  An  author  who  not  only  points  out  that  thexv  9 
no  necessary  comiection  between  popular  government  and  i- 
material  progress^  but  sees  in  the  imqualiiied  rule  of  the  inajoi 
gravest  danger  of  stagnation,  will  not  fit  into  the  usual  divisions  of 
parties.  There  is  nothing  new  in  telling  a  Liberal  that  hi*  will  b^  a 
Tor^^  when  he  gets  into  oHice.  But  to  ti41  Bi^mos  hiiriiielf  that  h* 
has  it  in  him,  without  knowing  it,  to  be  a  worse  Tory  tlian  a&jr 
Tories  does  not  sntt  prnctical  politicians  on  any  side^  These  tbingl 
can  be  said  only  by  some  one  wlio,  Uko  Maine,  is  in  the  woriJ 
of  politics,  but  not  of  it.  And  in  order  that  the  saying  of  them 
by  some  one  should  be  iwneficial,  it  is  by  no  means  neetlful  that 
they  should  be  strictly  accurate  or  should  contain  the  whole  truth. 
It  is  enough  if  they  contain  elements  of  wholesome  truth  which  an* 
likely  to  be  overlooked.  For  the  rest,  Maine  did  not  write  as  a  bi^lierer 
in  any  particular  form  of  govermneut,  but  as  not  believing  that  anv 
form  of  government  is  infallible  ;  and  he  pointed  out  to  his  countrv* 
men  tht^  beSf^ttLng  weaknesses  of  that  form  w^hich  they  seemed  to  bha 
most  likely  to  accept  without  criticism.  If  he  had  been  writing  for 
Prenchmen  under  the  presidency  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  he  would  haw 
been  quite  as  ready  to  point  out  to  tbera  the  dangers  of  acc|uiesciiig 
in  a  monarchical  Restoration,  I  need  hardly  say  that  acquiescence  ia 
something  one  does  not  like  may  be  uncritical  though  reluctant, 
and  that  for  want  of  int^'lligent  criticism  reluctance  may  be  impotent 
or  even  worse  than  useless. 

History,  no  doubt,  had  taught  Maine,  as  it  teacher  luost  dober 
students,  that  many  unknown  quantities  enter  into  the  resohs  of 
political  experiments.  Whot^verhas  realized  this  must  prefer  to  abides 
so  long  as  possible,  by  known  results  of  experience,  or  ot  least  to 
keep  within  their  analogies.     If  it  l>e  conservative  to  have  litilo  fwiA 
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in  political  machinery  for  its  own  sake,  and  less  than  little  in  ready- 
made  political  systems  on  a  grand  scale,  then  was  Maine  a  Conservative. 
But  then    he  could  on  occasion  give  as  emphatic  warning  against 
credulity  based  on  unverified  traditions  of  the  past  as  against  the 
credulity,  now  more  common,  which  is  baaed  on  unverified  expecta- 
tions of  the  fiiture.     I  refer  in  particular  to  the  addresses  which  he 
delivered  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Calcutta.    Liberalism, 
in  any  cast*,  has  not  yet  been  so  defined  by  authority  as  to  make  the 
ignoring  of  obvious  facts  a  necessary  mark  of  it.     We  may  or  may 
not  admire  the  decorative  effect  of  trees  of  Liberty  in  public  places. 
That  is  a  matter  of  taste.      It  is  matter  of  fact,  nothing  more  and 
nothing  less,  that  trees  of  Liberty,  like  other  trees,  have  a  way  of  not 
growing  when  they  are  planted  at  their  full  stature.    Our  old  English 
onk  is  rugged  and  weather-beaten ;  its  branches  an*  not  symmetrical ; 
some  limbs  liave   spread  abroad  while  others  have  been  stunted  ;  it 
avonrs  of  its  own  soil  and  knows  of  none  other.      But  in  that  soil  it 
18  fast  rooted,  and  from  the  deepest  fibres  that  feed  it  in  the  secret 
places  of  the  earth  to  the  topmost  leaves  that  leap  to  the  air  and  glance 
in  the  sun,  it  still  lives  and  grows.     Our  Constitution  is   popular   in 
that  the  life  of  the  English  people,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  has 
gone  to  make  it  what  it  is  ;  and  it  has  at  almost  all  times  combined  the 
tenacity  of  tradition  with  a  great  power  of  assimilating  fresh  elements, 
■nd  of  adapting  existing  organs  to  new  purposes.     For  some  consider- 
able time  our  national  institutions  and  our  national  character  have 
been  confirming  one   another  in  this  habit.     One  may  ask  whether 
Maine  did  not  underrate  the  moderating  ^drtues  of   such  a  habit  in 
the  body  politic,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  can  subdue  to  good  uses; 
«r  at  least  render  tolerable,  innovations  that  might  Ix;  dangerous  else- 
where.    Some  observers  have  found  in  the  pliability  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  quick  sensitiveness  of  our  sovereign  L(*gislature  to  public 
opinion,  rather  a  safeguard  than  a  danger.     It  may  be  asked,  on  the 
other  hand,  whether  Maine  did   not  exaggerate   both   the  practical 
''gidity  of  the  Constitutions  of    the  United    States  and  the   several 
States  of  the  Union,  and  the  benefits  which  have  flowed  from  thediffi- 
^tyof  making  formal  alterations.    We  have  proof,  at  all  events,  in  a 
n^uch  nearer  country,  that  the  revision  of  a  written  Constitution  may 
**«elf  become  a  handle  for  the  agitator  s  uses.      But  again  I  have  to 
point  out  that  all  fruitful  criticism  or  correction  of  Maine's  work  will 
"•^0  to  proceed  on  his  own  methods  ;  and  even  then  we  shall   be 
•I*  to  find,  for  some  time  to   come,  that  our  criticism  has  been 
•^idpated,  and  that  some  significant  resenation  lies  in  a  few  words 
^^looked  on  a  first  n»ading.     Few   great  writers  are  so   easy  as 
■•ine  to  criticize  superficially,  for  he  constantly  seems  to  be  laying 
'^Dttaelf  open    by    wide    assertions.      Few   are   so    hard    to    criticize 
ttomnghly,  for  the  more  can'fuUy  one  studies  his  language,  and  with 
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the  greater  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter*  the  more  real  cautim 
and  the  more  subtle  discrimination  does  one  find,  both  in  irhatheaajt 
and  in  what  he  abstains  from  saying. 

If  I  may  add  anything  of  my  own  as  to  the  immedist**  futare  of 
comparative  historical  research,  I  shocild  say  that  it  is  now  eittmn^ 
on  a  less  brilliant,  though  not  a  less  useful  or  iateresting"  stage.  W« 
have  to  explore  point  by  |X)int  the  features  which  our  leaden;  ami 
masters  were  the  first  to  discern  in  their  general  bearings.  We  hafp 
to  disentangle  the  manifold  causes  of  change  in  human  institatiQas« 
and  to  beware  of  being  satisfied  with  our  explanation  of  anr  <»iu» 
effect  until  we  have  traced  it  not  merely  to  a  pos^ble  cause,  but  to  a 
cause  of  which  we  can  prove  the  existence  and  watch  the  operatioiu 
>Similarity  of  laws,  customs,  procedure,  even  in  minute  particnlars,  is 
only  a  guide  to  inquiry  ;  it  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  dependence  or 
of  a  common  origin.  Like  needs  are  apt  to  be  met,  in  a  general  way^ 
by  like  *'X]^>edients,  but  those  expedients  may  turn  out  to  have  beea 
arrived  at  by  the  modification  in  widely  difierent  ways  of  widelj 
different  materials.  A  given  result  may  be  produced  in  one  commu- 
nity by  straightforward  development ;  in  another  by  some  highly  arti- 
ficial adaptation ;  and  in  a  third  by  dii-ect  importation  or  imitntiou 
of  a  foreign  modeL  And  a  series  of  apparently  continuous  forms 
may  have  uo  real  historical  conDectioii  at  all.  In  man's  visible  handi« 
work,  in  his  tools,  weapons,  and  ornaments,  this  is  matter  of  constant 
observation.  Any  one  who  will  spend  half  an  hour  in  the  Pitt-Riveis 
Museum  may  convince  himself  that  in  these  things  development  is  &r 
from  always  following  that  order  which  to  us  appears  natural.  Eti*ii 
in  modem  mechanics  ideas  are  often  discarded,  after  a  shoi-t  trials  Bs 
impracticable,  only  to  reappear  triumphant  by  the  help  of  some  g;mall 
but  vital  improvement  in  the  means  of  executing  them*  Such  vidssi* 
tudes  are  not  unknown  in  the  mechantsmof  government  and  It- 
and  the  life  or  death  of  national  customs  may  depend  on  c 
which  only  patient  investigation  can  detect.  If  there  be  any  saf^r 
general  rule,  it  seems  to  be  that,  while  the  ways  of  change  are  sel 
simple,  and  are  often  so  complex  as  to  be  baffling,  there  is  a 
presumption  against  anything  being  wholly  new.  Homo  mnt 
scUtunu 

The  latest  work  which  Maine  has  left  us  is  the  one  course  of 
lectures  delivered  by  him  from  the  chair  founded  by  WheweU.  Thesi' 
lectures  were  not  finally  revised  by  the  author,  nor  is  it  known  how 
much  further  revision  and  recasting  lie  might  have  given  1^3  them* 
It  was  thought  better  to  print  them  as  they  stand  than  to  withhold 
their  substance  from  the  public.  They  cannot,  therefore,  b*?  fairly 
compared »  in  point  of  form,  with  the  works  issued  under  his  own 
direction.  And  yet  the  comparison  is  profitable  as  showing  hovr  much 
compression  and  revision  those  works  received  before  Maine  ji 
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them  fit  to  be  issued.     The  subject  is  not  one  which   afibrds  much 

room  for  historical  discoveries  or  speculation,  the  historj^  and  literature 

of  International  Law  being  altogether  modem.     I  think,    however, 

that  Maine  8  freshness  and  largeness  of  view,  his  wealth  of  illustration, 

his  felicity  in   comparison,   and  his  sui-eness  of  judgment,  will  be 

saflSciently  recognized  in  this  volume.     And   there  is  at  least  one 

point  of  substance  of  more  than  academical  impoi-tance.      The  weight 

of  Maine's  authority  is  added  to  the  opinion,  propounded  several  years 

ago  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  that  England's  true  interest  is   to   extend  the 

principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris   to  the  total  abolition  of  the 

capture  of  private  property  at  sea. 

We  are  met  to-day,  not  only  to  do  honour  to  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
memory,  but  to  bethink  ourselves   how  we  may  best  keep  it  in  due 
honour  by  following  his  example  as  he  would   have  wished  it  to  be 
followed.     We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  have  much  difficulty  in  knowing 
what  to  aim  at.     Certainly  we  shall  be  very  dull  scholars  if  we  do  not 
know  what  to  avoid.     Never  shall  we  increase  our  master  s  worship, 
nor  gain  any  for  ourselves,  by  repeating  i)roix)8itions  from  his  lxx)ks,  or 
taking  his   conclusions   as  if   they  dispensed   us  from   any  further 
trouble  of  thinking.     Wisdom   is   not   in   propositions  which  can  be 
repeated.     And,  in  the  golden  words  of  another  wise  scholar  whom 
we  lost  not  long  ago,  Mark  Pattison,  *•  The  learning  of  true  proposi- 
tions, dogmatically  delivered,  is  not  science."     For  science  is  organized 
knowledge  living  and  acting,  and  without  change  there  is  no  action 
.   and  no  life.    Whatever  has  ceas(»d  to  change  is  deiid.     It  was  said  by  a 
great  Frenchman  whose  work  ^Maine  knew  and  prized,  that  the  essence 
rf  stupidity  is  the  demand  for  final  opinions.     As  Maine  himself 
•*id,  the  principle  of  progress,  which  is  the  same  thiDg  as  the  law  of 
bealthy  life,  is  a  principle  of  '*  destruction  tending  to  construction/' 
The  immortality  of  a  man  of  genius  is   not  only,  nor  chiefly,  in  the 
^ork  which  he  leaves  for  posterity  to  contemplate,  but  in  the  activity 
'^'ich  it  inspires.     Tliere  is  only  one  way  of  paying  our  debts  to  the 
V^l   we  must  look  to  it  that,  wht-n  our  time  is  done,  we  depart  as 
^'^tors  of  the  future,      ifaine's  work  has,  as  it  already  had  in  his 
^**inie,  the  assurance  of  long  and  fruitful  siindval.     It  is  for  us,  his 
^'^^tiymen  and  his  disciples,  to  claim  and  win   the   honour  of  being 
^**®tixost  in  that  continuance.     And  in  the  Univeraitic^s,  of  all  places, 
^®  ixame  and   example  of  Maine  ought  to  be  a  constant  encourage- 
^^t.     I  know  of  no   recent  life  which  has  more  completely  shown 
™t   learning  is  still  a  power  in   the  civilized  world.      The  steadfast 
^^^^^city  of  Maine's  intellect  sulxlued  to  itself  far  more   even  of  this 
'^Id's  goods  than  he  could  have  attained   by  vulgar  ambition ;  the 
*®^5eption  and  the  spread  of  his  ideas  afford   the   strongest  proof  that 
^^idies  which   seem  rt^mote  from   the   common  interests  of  mankind 
in^y  at  any  time  be  splendidly  justified.     He  was  fortunate,  but  most 
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justly  fortunate,  both  in  his  csreer  and  in  his  inflnence.  He  did  not 
court  success,  honours,  and  esteem ;  they  came  to  him  unasked,  and 
he  enjoyed  them  without  pride  and  without  affectation.  The  simpliciir 
of  the  true  scholar  never  left  him.  We  cannot  all  emulate  his 
fortune  ;  we  cannot  all  hope  to  achieve  fame ;  but  the  gifts  of  wisdom 
are  open  here  to  all  who  will  truly  seek  them,  and  in  the  true  follow- 
ing of  such  a  master  as  Maine  we  may  all  learn  to  make  the  dignity 
of  knowledge  our  own. 

Frederick  Pollock. 

*«*  It  may  be  convenient  to  subjoin  the  chief  dates  of  Sir  Heniy  Maine's  life  :— 

Birth 1822 

B.A.  degree 1844 

Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law,  Cambridge     .        .        .  1847 

Call  to  the  Bar lft)0 

"Ancient  Law*' published 1801 

Legal  Member  of  Governor-General's  Council         .        .  1862 

Corpus  Professor  of  .lurisprudence,  Oxford     .        .        .  1869 

Member  of  Indian  (Secretary  of  State's)  Council    .        .  1871 

Master  of  Trinity  Hall 1877 

Whewell  Professor  of  International  I^w  .        .        .  1887 

Death  (February  3) 1888 


CHRISTIAN  UNION. 


IF  there  hnd  been  any  doubt  tliat  some  action  should  be  taken  in 
this  matter,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  annual  address  to  his  Posi- 
tivist  friends  should  act  as  an  immediate  call.     He  allows  that  Chris- 
tianity has  a  power  over  the  moral  life  of  indi\dduals,  but  refuses  to 
see  in  it  any  influences  for  good  in  dealing  with  the  pressing  social 
questions  of  the  day,  and  then   **  in  Heaven's  name  "  he  appeals  to 
Christianity  to  n^medy  the  evils  at  once,  or  at  least  to  begin  to  deal  with 
them,  and  he  says  that  if  we  succeed  in  solving  the  problems  he  will  be 
the  first  to  welcome  our  success.     There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Harrison 
is  one  of  those  who  take  a  pessimist  view  of  things,  and  is  too  eager 
for  an  immediate   remedy    to  wait  for  the  leavening  influences    of 
Chiistianity  to  act,  or  to  acknowledge  the  many  proofs  of  a  slow  but 
Bteady  progress. 

We  Christians  are  nearly  as  impatient  as  he  is  in  this  desire  for  a 
Bpeedy  remedy ;  but  the  existence  of  this  desire  is  a  proof  that  the 
leavening  influence  is  truly  at  work  among  ns  still.  Our  leading 
statesmen  have  acknowledged  that  the  old  party  cries  have  well-nigh 
gone  oat,  and  that  the  time  is  come  when  we  must  all  seriously  begin 
to  geek  remedies  for  the  many  social  evils  which  are  threatening  to 
<''Wrwhelm  us.  There  never  was  a  time  when  such  remedies  for  the 
^1«  which  hinder  the  well-being  of  our  people  were  more  carefully 
considered  ;  and,  though  we  must  all  lament  the  large  increase  of 
continental  armies,  the  very  fact  that,  notwithstanding  these  great 
•nnies,  peace  has  l^een  preserved,  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a  power 
bt  good  which  would  never  have  been  able  under  similar  conditions 
toward  off  the  threatened  wars  some  100  or  e»ven  50  years  back. 

Besides,  Mr.  Harrison's  admission  that  Christianity  has  a  power  over 
the  monJ  life  of  individual  men  yields  the  whole  point  in  contention. 
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For  it  is  a  logical  oot^closion  thiit,  as  the  lift.*  of  the  zmiioa  U  mad^  i^ 
of  individaal  lives,  the  power  which  can  afleci  the  moral  * 
iadividuals  mast  in  the  long  run  influence  the  tiatiotu  It  ia  tio  sum 
of  the  teaching  of  Ghriftliauit)^  if  the  sources  of  itfi  iuflaecce  are  dopsfi 
so  that  it  goes  forth  in  a  slender  stream*  The  power  for  r 
the  nations  is  there;  the  im  perfect  ions  of  our  corporate  or  ItiiljviiiLLii 
actioQ  which  check  the  flow  must  l>e  sought  for  and  remov^-tL 

Thei*o  ia  no  doubt  that,  in  the  pre^^ut  divided  atate  of  Chri^Us^ 
dom,  the  religious  zeal  stimulated  by  these  very  divisions  hrnB  taluma 
fu:lji^h  and  unUjnn(f  turn.  Wr  take  more  interest  in  onroMm  iodiridail 
salvation,  and  in  the  success  of  the  Church  or  denomination  to  whkl 
we  belong,   than  in  the  benefit  of  our  fellows^   und  in  t  ^  osioi} 

of  the  full  flow  of  Christian  benevolences,  which,  when  :  iisrI, 

have  an  unbounded  power  for  removing  all  social  evils,      Chrlstiaziicf 
is  in  no  way  bound  by  this  world*9  principles  of  govema^  :i 

work  with  and  leaven  all ;  but  when  we  Christians,  with  a  4 

seal,  lose  the  first  teachings,  and  forget  the  ''  new  commandment,  tliift 
we  should  have  love  one  toward  another/'  we  look  in  vain  ^  MoroXe 

action,  and  our  individual  witness   for  Christ  among  the  i  -  from 

the  loss  of  that  loving,  self-sacrificing'principle  which  He  came  to  taad 
by  precept  and  example,  loses  its  power  and  cf^ases  to  lie  fall  and  trae 

I  quote  from  the  unpublished  words  of  a  friend — 

''  Questions  of  Christian  morality  biing  home  tri  ns  with  speeiiU   faroi 

the  neceH.sity  of  corpomt^  action  and  then?fore  of  corporate  iinioii.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any  grave  differences  ain  arise  amon^  us  in  this  prciiinoc^ 
On  the  other  hand,  social  evflj^  bring'  home  to  uh,  with  j>eou]iar  power,  Ui« 
necessity  of  fellowbhip  ;  they  cronirtrain  us  to  confess  that  the  Faith  hiks  odl 
yet  fullUled  its  work  for  the  world*  None  the  less,  Chrii^tiajiity  Alone^  as 
we  believe,  can  deal  with  the  evils  which  are  at  present  most  oppressive,  nwJ 
which  the  infiiiences  of  modern  life  tend  to  aggravate ;  e,g, — 

**  (rt)  DomeMk. — Mamage ;  the  responsibilities  and  the  distribation  rf 
Wealth — material,  intellectual,  moral. 

**  (6)  Commerckd. — The  conditions  of  Manufaftui'e  and  Coniniert?e  ;  th* 
tendency  to  the  mechanical  eoncentnition  of  prixluction,  And 
to  the  acceptance  of  a  material  standard  of  profit. 

**  (c)  Natiimnl, — ^War — the  asstiinption  that  the  interests  of  peoplas 
antagonistic,  ond  not  identical. 

**  If  we  feteadily  face  these  human  problems,  how  much  tliat  U  THr*rs<^d 
shall  we  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  in  the  effort  after  unity  when  we  n*  tj 

divisions  blind ^  distract,  paralyse  us?  Faith  in  the  Incsmatiun  ..  ,,jy 
supplies  a  motive  adequate  to  move  us  to  ejcertion,  and  M<r  Prufnitt  of 
tlio  Holy  spirit  supplies  strength  equal  to  our  neeiLs.  But  a  sense  of  tinity 
is  lijquii-ed  for  the  full  realization  of  the  Faith  and  of  the  Promise/* 

All  Christians  would,  I  believe,  allow  that  it  is  a  duty  to  cone 
in  the  light  of  the  principles,  motives,  and  promises  of  the  Faitli 
problems  of  domestic,  social,  and  national  morality  with  a  view  to 
concerted  action*  The  question  arisi?8  how  far  our  different  views  oa 
Church  government  and  on  the  Sacraments^  which  art>  very 
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thongli  capable  of  much  modification,  hinder  this  clear  duty  of  united 
action  against  social  evils. 

We  agree  in  the  Foundation  truths  of  the  Christian  religion ;  we 
agree  that  the  good  news  that  our  Saviour  brought  to  man,  and  Him-  • 
self  inaugurated  by  His  personal  ministrations  among  men,  is,  by  His 
will,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Church,  which  is  His  body,  and  of  which 
we  are  members,  for  the  Ijenefit  of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  This 
should  be  done  by  our  personal  work  and  example,  and  by  the  work 
and  example  of  the  whole  body.  We  agree  that  Christianity  alone  is 
capable  of  removing  the  social  evils  which  surround  us,  and  that  the 
good  tidings  not  only  embrace  the  promise  of  everlasting  life,  but  the 
establishment  of  His  kingdom  of  peace  and  good-will  on  this  earth  on 
which  we  live,  and  on  which  He  was  pleased  to  dwell. 

There  are  many  things  which  should  urge  us  on  to  more  complete 

oo-operation.     The  Positivist  actually  challenges  us  to  show  the  full 

powers  of  Christianity,  while  the  Socialist  and  UckI  Republican  have  on 

many  occasions  given  a  foretaste  of  their  solution  of  the  problem  on 

distinctly  anti-Christian  principles,  seeking  to  overthrow  all  orderly 

government  and  all  principles  of  justice,  and  to  destroy  that  purity  of 

family  life  which  is  the  mainstay  of  social  virtue.    For  fifteen  centuries 

ft  practically  united  Church  did  bring  these  Christian  influences  to  bear 

upon  mankind.     It  was  a  mighty  work  to  put  an  end  to  the  cruelties 

of  the  amphitheatre,  to  raise  the  oppressed  condition  of  the  people, 

•nd  to  exalt  again  the  status  of  woman  in  the  world.     It  was  a  great 

tlung  to  leaven  the  nations  uewly   formed  from  the  various  tribes 

tkat  overthrew  the  enervated  Empire  of  liome.     The  ambitious  and 

evil  lives  of  some  Popc^s,  and  the  cormptions  that  crept  in,  corroding 

tie  pure  doctrines  and  holy  lives  generally  professed  by  the  religious, 

were  as  nothing  compared  with  the  social  blessings  brought  to  the 

people  by  the  example  of  such  holy  followers  of  Christ  as  St.  Francis 

«  St.  Bernard,   and    the  many   associations   of  men    and    women 

^fco  fostered  education  and  ministered  to  the  suffering  members  ot* 

Ckriat,  or  when  compared  with  the  influence  which  the  Church  brought 

to  bear  against  the  tyranny  of  the  kings  and  noljles  under  the  feudal 

sptem.     Against  these  things  may  be  quoted  the  continual  wai's  anil 

tke  bitter  persecutions  on  either  side  which  formed  a  part  of  this  past 

lurtoiy  ;  but  this  only  shows  that  the  influence  of  Christianity,  though 

"ore,  is  a  leavening  influence  of  slow  growtli,  leaving  to   after-ages 

*le  blessed  work  of  eradicating  persecutions  and  slavery,  and  at  last 

*lit>  the  evils  of  war. 

In considexing  how  best,  in  the  present  divided  state  of  Christen- 

Am,  we  can  in  any  way  effectually  continue  this  leavening  influence 

viumg  the  peoples,  certain  great  principles  must  b(*  clearly  accepted, 

or  we  shall  assuredly  make  shipwreck. 

First,  we  must  acknowledge  that   the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
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fully  cany  out  this  Christian  witness  is  a  restoration  of  oorupU- 
unity.     To  this  end  we  must  ever  work,  for  until  that  is   altaij>e^  til 

our  schemes,  however  perfectly  organized »  must  fall  ehort  of  thr 
desired  end,  because  they  will  lack  that  full  witness  of  forbf*ana»e 
and  brotherly  love  which  true  outward  unioB  can  alone  present  to  %hr> 
world.  The  greatest  incentive  to  such  co-operation  as  I  liav**  venlmfd 
to  propose  is  that  it  will  be  a  practical  m*^ans  of  unitincr  as  mow* 
completely  as  One  Body. 

Secondly,  I  am  perfectly  convinci'tl  that  we  mu*«t  lean 
projx)sed  co-operate  action  all  which  would  in  any  way  i:  i 

the  distinctly  rf%ioi«  work  of  the  different  denominations.  We  mwi 
not  hamper  it  with  the  knotty  question  of  interchange  of  pulpits  cr 
uuitt  d  missionary  action,  though  tlietje  things  may  subsequently  oom 
al>out ;  and  we  must  by  no  means  endeavour  to  come  nearer  togedwt 
by  agreeing  to  sink,  as  unessential,  truths  which  many  would  in  their 
consciences  consider  to  be  of  vital  importance.  The  i-ffect  would  only 
be  to  hinder  the  full  and  perfect  witness  for  Christ^,  which,  whetbi«r  it 
conit^s  from  individuals  or  from  different  combinations  of  Christtaiifli 
must  be,  to  bare  any  power  over  the  world,  rssfufiaUy  real. 

Thirdly,  we  must  desire  to  cultivate  a  truly  loving  spirit^  and,  while 
trying  by  personal  intercourse  to  understand  one  another  more,  wt*  tnnst 
strive  to  check  bitter  attacks  one  against  another,  knowing  that,  how* 
ever  much  we  differ,  we  are  sincere  in  our  different  belieft  so  far  as 
present  lights  lead  ns.  Given  that  wt*  hold  the  great  Foundation  tr 
of  Christianity,  why  should  we  quarrel  while  we  endeavour  to  ju 
any  particular  view  as  to  the  essential  importance  of  certain  syst€ 
<jf  Church  government  or  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  dispensin 
the  gifts  of  the  lioly  Ghost  to  all  meml>f»rs  of  the  f*hurch. 

For  instance,  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  Christian  love    to  hr 
,  strongly  and  to  enforce  earnestly  our  belief  that  some  fonn    of  tl 
Historic    Episcopate    with    delegated    powers    from   the     Apostle-S 
essential  to  unity,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  willing  to  all 
that  the  evils  of  past  times  and  the  mistnkes  and   abuses  of    tho^c 
authority    may    have   justified    many    in    breaking   away   frtDm    8n< 
government,  and  thus  destroying  outwai-d   unity  for   a   time.      It 
equally  compatible  with  riiristian  love  to  believe  fully,  and  enmest 
to  teach,  the  doctrine  of  the  Sacraments  as  the  duly  appointed  me 
of  obtaining  B^^iritual  blessings,  while  we  in  no  way  would   seek 
control  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  outside  the  ordained  for 
f>r  outside  the  doly  organized  body. 

The  acceptance  of  this  catholic  and  charitable  view  need  not  cht 
inir  earnest  advocacy  of  what  we  believe  to  be  thf*  will  of   Cbriat  irT 
His  ordinary  workings ;   tlinugh  it  will  enlarge  our  hearte  to  all   who 
i«ihow  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  prevent  ua  from  necessarily  condemn-, 
iog  those  who  do  not  hold  in  these  particulars  with  our  beli*'f* 
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TTieiV'  ar^  sonie  examples  of  successful  co-operation   which  should 
encooragvr  cs  lo  ninher  exertions.     In  England,  under   Wilberforce, 
Chmtr}im<rn  and  Nonconformists  did   unite  in  putting  down  slaver}-, 
and  now  the  Pope  is  himself  proposing  a  congress  of  the  imtious  in 
order  to  combine  to  save  Africa  from  its  demoralizing  influences.    Then 
a  gr«at  deal  has  been  done  by  united  action  against  the  drink  traflic, 
and  the  Xonconformists,  who  began  the  work,  have  everj-where  heartily 
wrleomed  the  cooperation  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  though  even  here  the  demon  of  i)arty   has  tried   to  set  us 
apart  by  the  over-zeal  of  the  teetotaller  against  the  partial  abstainer. 
There  is  also  some  hope  that  we  may  join  togt*ther  with  the  Church  of 
England  Purity  Society  and  the  White  Cross  Army  and  other  bodies  in 
bringing  Christian  precept  and  example  to  check  the  growth  and  cruel 
coBsequences  of  the  unlicensed  indulgence  of  men's  animal  passions. 
Then  there  is  the  General  Hospital  Fund.      In  some  districts  Noncon- 
formists and  Churchmen  have  heartily  joined  in  working  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  which  is  of  immense  moment,  not  only  for  the 
relief  of  the  real  sufferer,  but   for   putting  an  end  to  shams  and  im- 
postures and  checking  the  immoral  practice  of  making  almsgiving  a 
gysstem  of  bribery  for  gaining  so-calh*d  converts  to  jiarticular  denomi- 
nations.    But  there  is  nmch  more  to  lx»  done,  and   what  has  been 
already  done  in  these  particulars   might  be  done  in  a  much  more 
datmnanlUce  and  st/sit' mafic  vat/. 

There  are  other  works  for  good  which  are  hindered  from  want  of  the 
full,  outspoken  iaV«c*?of  all  Christt»ndom  upon  them.  The  question  of 
peace  or  war  should  not  be  left  to  the  Quakers.  The  immoralities 
of  trade  can  only  be  effectually  dealt  with  by  a  united  Christianity. 
The  defence  of  the  marriage  laws,  the  security  of  sound  religious 
education  (even  if  obliged  to  be  aiwi-t  fi-oni  denominational  teaching), 
and  the  care  of  our  criminal  population  alltT  leaving  prison,  alike 
demand  joint  effort. 

Asa  stepping-stone  to  improving  the*  works  in  wliich  we  already 
co-operate,  and  extending  such  works  of  co-op«'ration,  the  Lambeth 
Conference  has  done  much  by  putting  so  prominently  forward  tlie 
duty  of  the  Church  to  deal  with  thest*  social  evils;  and  if  the  tliffereiit 
denominations  at  their  annual  conferenci'S  could  t»ndorse  the  Lkimlx^th 
Protests  against  intemperance  and  iin])urity,  a  good  start  would  be 
Wide  for  more  generally  organizi»d  co-operation,  and  a  voice  would  go 
forth  from  our  English  Christianity  agjiiiist  these  things. 

I  would  ask,  with  Dr.  Paton,  of  Nottingham,  who  is  earnt»stly  press- 
ing this  matter,  whether  a  council  could  not  be  fonned  in  every  town 
or  district,  and,  at  some  future  time,  a  central  council,  to  meet  in 
London,  of  wise,  sound,  large-hearted  nu'ii,  chosen  by  each  denomina- 
tion as  their  representatives.  These  should  ni»M»t  rt\gularly  in  friendly 
conference,  studying  earnestly,  in  tlu>   light  of  the   revealed  will  of 
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tiod,  the  intricate  problems  of  society ;  exploring  the  accessible,  bat 
often  remote  and  concealed,  sources  of  haman  evil ;  and  then  guiding 
and  systematizing  the  various  institutions  for  good,  so  that  they  conU 
more  effectually  forward  the  common  work  in  a  co-ordinate  w&y, 
and  without  any  jealous  interferences  with  each  other,  and  thus 
bring,  in  the  different  towns  or  districts  where  such  conncils  are 
established,  the  full  power  of  united  Christian  effort  and  example  to 
deal  more  effectually  with  our  many  social  eWls. 

I  do  not  believe  in  ready-made  schemes,  but  I  do  believe  that,  if, 
on  the  lines  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down,  a  few  tentative  efforts  an 
made,  the  matter  will  grow,  and  by  this  means  many  of  the  sociil 
problems  which  now  unhinge  us  would  be  in  a  fair  way  of  solatwn. 
And  the  common  work,  carried  on  in  a  trne  spirit  of  Christian  lo?? 
and  forbearance,  would  inevitably  help  us  on  the  way  towards  tbit 
more  perfect  unity  for  which  all  true  Christians  long. 

Nelsox. 


THE   DEFEAT   OF  PRESIDENT 
CLEVELAND. 


THE  great  political  contest  so  recently  terminated  in  the  United 
States  cannot  be  W(»ll  understood  in  all  of  its  significant  bearings 
without  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the  various  forces  that  were  at 
work.  The  election  brought  to  the  ballot-box  more  than  eleven 
million  voters;  and  these  were  so  evenly  divided  between  the  two 
political  parties  that,  decisive  as  the  contest  really  was,  a  change  of 
ten  thousand  votes— or  one  in  eleven  hundred — if  made  in  New  York 
and  Indiana,  would  have  re-elected  President  Cleveland.  After  so 
momentous  a  political  contest  it  may  be  worth  while  to  go  over  the 
battle-field,  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  the  deciding  causes  of  the 
result  really  were. 

It  is  an  oft-quoted  remark  of  Na^wleon  that  the  result  of  a  battle  is 
frequently  determined  by  the  merest  accident.  Perhaps  the  saying 
would  be  nearly  as  true  if  uttered  in  regard  to  the  slightly  less 
exciting  contest  of  an  ardent  political  election.  Mr.  Grego,  in  his 
picturesque  volume  on  "The  History  of  Parliamentary  Elections,"  has 
given  abundant  examples  tending  to  show  that  an  English  election 
lias  often  been  decided  by  a  mere  grain  of  sand.  It  is  very  generally 
believed  in  the  United  Statics,  by  that  class  of  people  known  as  poli- 
tical managers^  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  defeated  four  years  ago  by  an 
unfortunate  speech  of  an  indiscreet  advocate,  in  which,  by  referring 
to  his  opponents  as  the  party  of  "  Hum,  Romanism,  and  llebellion,'' 
lie  offended  multitudes  of  Irish  voters  and  drove  them  over  to  Mr. 
Cleveland.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  real  potency  of  such 
an  incident  consists  entirely  in  the  antecedent  fact  that  the  beam  is  so 
nearly  balanced  that  a  feathers  weight  will  turn  it  either  way.  And 
BO  it  was  in  the  recent  election.  While,  therefore,  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  the  "  incidents  "  which  at  the  last  moment  of  the  canvass 
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exerted  uo  little  influence  iii  deterniiiiing  the  result,  wc*  do  Wfll  to 
remember  that  there  were  after  all  certiiin  great  \min\try  oonsdoi* 
tions  which  gave  those  **  incidents''  their  force. 

Ever}^body  in  the  United  States  knows  that  the  '•  Sackrille*  ina- 
dent  ■'  derived  it«  significance — if  not  indeed  its  exist^uoe — ^from  tiif 
presence  of  a  large  Irish  population.  The  antipathies  of  the  Irish  tl 
the  English  are  just  now  so  intense  that  they  nei:i*ssarily  become  asi 
important  element  in  any  contest  between  the  political  particai 
Every  party  manager  knows  that  it  ib  unsafe  to  allow  a  word  to  hi 
said  that  will  alienate  the  Irish ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  % 
prudent  at  least  to  encourage  in  everyway  legislation  that  will  grutifj 
the  Irish.  And  even  where  thia  consideration  is  not  a  priiriarj-  one,  it 
is  not  without  im]X)rtance  in  helping  to  tui*n  the  scale  in  all  doubt&I 
cases.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Irish  hate  the  Chiiir*Sf  er^tt 
somewhat  more  intensely  than  they  hate  the  English.  It  can  hardlj 
be  considered  accidental,  therefore,  that  when  the  (Jhioese  Exclasiau 
Bill  was  presented  to  Congress,  even  before  the  fate  of  the  treaty  w« 
known,  it  was  rushed  through  both  Houses  witli  nnpi^ecedented  hastr* 
simply  because  nolxjdy  of  either  party  had  a  w^oixl  to  say  ag-ainst  it 
Each  of  the  two  pa  Hies  strove  to  show  that  it  could  say  more  in 
favour  of  the  measure  than  the  other,  and  that  it  could  brings  a  larger 
number  of  votes  to  its  support. 

The  same  consideration  bad  its  influence,  no  doubt,  in  the  mattar 
of  the  Fisheries  question.  It  is  cpiite  possible  that*  whatever  Ifc^ 
attitude  of  England  toward  the  question  after  the  Treaty  was  framed, 
the  Senate  would  not  have  agreed  to  the  concessions  made  by  th*^ 
Americans  in  the  Treaty ;  but  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  thii 
as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  the  English  were  pleased  with  \h^ 
result,  the  Irish  outciy  was  raised,  and  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty 
was  made  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  thai 
the  President  was  moved  by  any  other  than  patriotic  motives  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Treaty.  But  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  tie 
American  Commissioners  were  very  generally  thought  to  have  made 
too  great  concessions  to  England.  Th'ts  popular  belief  sfave  the  Senate 
its  opportunity.  When  the  Treaty  was  rejected  it  was  evident  thai 
the  Administration  had  played  a  losing  game.  Tlie  defeat,  moreover, 
was  suffered   in   an  ^^ott^  to   negotiate  a  treaty  that  was  v^  «ly 

assailed  as  simply  a  bargain  to  barter  away  the  rights  of    _  ana 

to  the  English,  Whether  anything  was  really  gained  by  the  Preaideot 
through  his  vigomus  retaliatory^  message  may  wrll  be  doubted,  Cerbun 
it  is  that  the  vigour  of  his  recommeuJations  shook  the  faith  of  verv 
many  of  those  who  had  hitherto  had  confidence  in  what  they  dee4nt*d 
his  good  judgment.  WTien,  therefore,  the*  Senate  rejected  the 
posed  retaliatory  measures,  d«*claring  that  lie  already  had  Buffi 
retaliatory   authority,   if  he   would  only  use  it,  everybody   saw 
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whatever  the  President's  motive  had  been,  in  making  the  recou^- 
mendations,  it  had  not  resulted  in  a  recovery  of  the  ground  that  had 
been  lost 

It  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Presiden^-'s 
attitade  towards  England  that  made  the  *'  Sackvillo  incident"  possible. 
The  trap  was  set  with  full  knowledge  of  this  state  of  opinion.  Lord 
Sackville*s  reply  was,  of  course,  just  what  was  desired.  It  appeared 
to  give  a  very  definite  assurance  that  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  be  very  acceptable  to  England.  That  assurance  was  enough  to 
turn  the  stream  of  Irish  voters.  There  is  abundant  reason  to  believe 
that  within  three  days  aftiT  the  publication  of  the  letter,  word  w*s 
sent  from  all  quarters  by  the  party  managers  that  the  affair  was  having 
a  prodigious  influence  on  the  canvass,  and  that  nothing  short  of  the 
most  summary  action  would  prevent  an  overwhelming  disaster.  The 
approach  of  the  election  within  two  weeks  made  delay  impossible.  If 
the  English  Government  had  seen  its  way  clear  to  act  at  once  and 
inoe  Lord  Sackville's  immediate  recall,  the  influence  of  the  Sackville 
letter  would  have  been,  in  great  part  at  least,  neutralized.  But  the 
result  of  the  course  pursued  was  different.  The  sending  of  Lord 
Sackville's  x)assports  by  President  Cleveland  was  subject  to  the  same 
interpretation  that  his  retaliatory  message  had  been.  It  was  generally 
regarded  by  the  people  as  simply  an  energetic  move  in  a  desperate 
political  game.  Though  the  move  did  not  prevent  defeat,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  if  the  President  had  withheld  his  hand  from  the  board,  the 
defeat  would  have  been  far  more  disastrous. 

Another  of  the  very  subordinate  parts  of  the  canvass  was  played 
by  what  long  since  came  to  be  known  as  the  Southern  question. 
The  Federal  Grovemment  nearly  twenty  years  ago  gave  up  all  active 
attempts  to  control  domestic  affairs  in  the  South.  Even  President 
Gzant  saw  that  the  task  was  impracticable.  By  the  Constitution  the 
control  of  local  matters  is  left  with  the  indindual  States.  Under 
no  circumstances,  except  when  Republican  institutions  are  in  danger, 
has  the  Federal  authority  a  right  to  interfere.  In  general,  the  South 
is  prosperous.  But  there  is  one  subject  that  is  an  endless  source  of 
disagreement.  The  negroes,  even  where  they  are  in  a  majority,  are 
not  allowed  to  have  the  control  of  affairs.  As  individuals  they  may 
occasionally  be  elected  to  positions  of  responsibility ;  but  as  a  class 
tliej  are  not  allowed  to  govern.  Wherever  they  are  so  numerous  as 
to  threaten  the  white  man's  ascendency,  they  either  are  not  allowed 
to  vote  or  their  votes  are  not  allowed  to  be  counted.  The  conse- 
quence is^  that  while  socially  the  South  is  peaceful  and  prosperous, 
politicslly  it  is  in  the  anomalous  condition  of  having  what  is  theoreti- 
cally universal  suffrage,  while  practically  universal  suffrage  is  not 
permitted  whenever  in  any  locality  it  threatens  to  overthrow  the 
oonphto  political  ascendency  of  the  white  race.     The  situation  is 
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unquestionably  a  deplorable  one.     It  is  not  strange  th«t  Ham  wUl» 
people  of  the  South  are  a  unit  in  thinking  that   &r  lees  ml  wSl 

result  from  the  illogical  coarse  now  pnreued  than  would  toXkm  6m 
the  consistent  logic  of  allowing  the  negxx)  to  exercise  whetever 
his  ballot  might  be  able  to  bring  him.  Bat  in  the  Kortb  there 
no  means  the  same  unanimity.  There  are  thousands  of  pecrple  tlol 
talk  much  of  the  purity  of  the  ballot ;  and  by  means  of  litis  talk  out 
a  little  inSaence  has  been  exerted  on  the  membeis  ol  the  RepubUcw 
party  to  keep  them  in  the  ranks.  They  present  no  programnse  ;  bsi 
they  are  strongly  averse  to  having  anything  to  do  with  a  pArty  thit 
as  they  say^  has  not  in  good  faith  accepted  the  results  of  thm  mwt, 
and  is  now  flagrantly  riolating  one  of  the  ftmdamental  princrptes  d 
Republican  institutions.  In  every  political  contest  the  escpreeska  of 
this  feeling  plays  a  part. 

In  the  campaign  just  closed  this  spirit  manifested  itself  chieliy  in 
two  ways.  The  first  found  it>s  opportunity  in  the  stapemdoQi 
blunder  of  the  Democrats  in  committing  the  chief  advocacy^  of  tki 
Tariff  Bill  to  members  from  the  South.  Mr.  Mills,  who  introdnoel 
the  Bill,  and  who  on  the  floor  of  the  House  had  charge  of  it,  was  not 
only  from  Texas,  but  was  known  to  be  an  ottt-andH>ut  freo'-ttwief. 
The  Bill,  therefore,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  existence,  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  obliged  to  make  its  way  against  such  sectional 
animosities  as  still  exist.  Unfortunately  for  its  success  in  the  North, 
it  was  the  Southern  brigadiers  who  advocated  it  with  the  mod 
cogency  and  warmth.  To  very  csonsiderable  numbers  of  the  oU 
veterans  this  simple  fact  was  probably  enough  to  turn  their  waverinj? 
minds. 

This  feeling  was  made  all  the  stronger  by  the  course  of  the 
in  regard  to  the  Private  Pension  Bills.  The  plethoric  condit 
the  Treasury  was  an  irresistible  temptation  to  a  vast  namber  of 
persons  who  had  served  in  the  War,  and  who,  since  the  War,  ar 
to  liave  lost  their  consciences  in  losing  their  health,  Coni^i^as 
already  shown  both  ingenuity  and  generosity  in  the  matter  of  pensions : 
in  fact  it  now  costs  the  country  annually  about  eight-elevenths  aa  much 
to  {my  our  pensioned  veterans  as  it  costs  the  German  Elmpire  ho 
support  the  Imperial  Army.  But  this  was  not  enough  ;  thouaeoids  ol 
private  Bills  were  introduced  into  Congress  to  bring  relief  wl  '-t-f 

by  the  Pension    Bureau  had  been  refused.      Hundreds  of   mi  iji 

were  passed  without  any  careful  scrutiny ;  and  a  very  eonsideaUf 
number,  when  they  came  to  the  President  for  his  signature,  enconii- 
tered  his  veto.  This  course  by  the  President  was  entitled  to  the  wel 
gratitude  of  the  country ;  for  there  was  not  a  single  veto  that  was  mot 
supported  by  ample  reasons.  But  the  simple  &ct  that  the  Pt^nd 
had  refused  to  approve  a  number  of  Pension  Bills  was  enough  for  i 
outciyi  and  this  occasion  was  made  the  most  of.     There  weiB   not  9 
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few    who    feared,  or   at  least  pretended   to   fear,  that  the  country 
was  forgetting  the  War,  and  that  the  *  South  was  coming  back  into 

CMLtlt)!. 

These  several  considerations  were  not  without  their  influence.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  efforts  to  give  them  great 
prominence  were  unsuccessful.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  Southern 
question  played  a  smaller  part  than  did  the  same  question  four  years 
ago.  This  rdle  has  ceased  to  be  a  very  important  one,  and,  better 
stQl,  it  is  growing  less  and  less.  It  is  coming  very  generally  to  be 
seen  that,  although  the  Southern  question  undoubtedly  presents  diffi- 
culties which  as  yet  we  have  scarcely  begun  to  fathom,  yet  the 
Bepublican  party  has  not  hitherto  presented  any  outline  of  policy 
that  does  not  threaten  to  increase  the  evil.  It  was  for  this  i*eason 
that  all  attempts  to  bring  the  subject  into  prominence  during  the  last 
canvass  were,  for  the  most  part,  unsuccessful.  That  thoy  had  no 
influence  one  could  not  affirm;  that  their  influence  was  small  is 
very  certain. 

Having  thus  cleared  away  the  minor  questions  that  vexed  the  cam- 
paign, we  are  ready  to  consider  those  greater  subjects  which  gave  to 
the  contest  its  real  significance  and  importance. 

In  studying  the  forces  that  go  to  determine  the  issue  of  an  impor- 
tant election,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  questions  between  parties  are 
always  decided  by  those  considerations  which  appeal  to  the  compara- 
tively small  number  of  persons  who  are  in  doubt.     As  a  rule,  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  every  party  votes  as  its  leaders  or  conventions 
direct.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  any  canvass  the  question  of 
all  questions  is  how  to  move  the  hesitating  one-tenth.     This  is  as  true 
novr  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Lowell  embodied  so  much  political  wisdom  in 
tte  quaint  provincialism  of  the  *'  Bigelow  Papei*s."     We  have  to  ask, 
^Wefore,  what  the   considerations  are  that  influence  the  one-tenth 
^^^  hesitates.     It  is  possible  to  give  an  answer  that  is  at  once  correct 
*^d  comprehensive.     One  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  saying  it  was  the 
^^^*^dition  of  the  Civil   Service,  the  condition  of  the  Tariff,  and  the 
^^^Valence  of  bribery.     These  are  the  three  great  subjects  which,  in 
^^    form  or  another,  influenced  and  finally  decided  the  great  mass 
^  f|ie  doubting  voters.     To  understand  the  real  political  import  of  the 
^^^^^^paign,  therefore,  these  three  subjects  must  be  examined. 

^In  the  matter  of  the  Civil   Service,  we  are  passing  through   the 

^^X^erience  that  England  passed  through  under  the  Hanoverian  kings. 

^    las  recently  been  well  said  that  **  the  history  of  English  liberty  is 

^^=^  story  of  the  restraint    and    regulation   of    patronage."     What 

^^^^^oanlay,  in  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  passages  of  his  '*  History," 

^^^Qcribed  as  the  ''  saturnalia  of  corruption  "  was  not  an  unmixed  evil. 

^^  led  the  thinking  jieople  of  England  to  see  that  the  condition  of 

^8Buii  was  well-nigh  desperate,  and  that  nothing  but  a  thorough 
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reform  of  the  system  of  patronag*^  would   clear  the    atmotspkerp  o( « 
poison  that   threatened  to  pervade  and  paralyste  all    the  actJvitMsrf 
the    State.      At   leng-th,  after  half  a  century  of    more    or    leaa  ackifi* 
agitation,  the  Civil  Service  Ucform  Bill  of  1853  was   adopted,  Add  d 
the  present  time  I  suppose  the   KngUsh  have  very  gt*iierally  (orffmm 
the  real  condition  of  affaii's  under  the  old  r^jivie.      But  those  who  cm 
remember,  will  understand  what  I   mean  when  I  say  that    we    in  tfe 
United  States  are  passing  through  the  same  phase  of  political  e?oli»- 
tion   that    England  was   passing  through  fifty  years   a^.       In  naaj 
respects  the  condition  of  the    service  is  not  so  bad  in  America  at  it 
was  in  Kngland,     The  prevalence  of  out-and-out  comipfcioii  cert^nlt 
is   not  so   open  or   so   general.      The  controlling  nffic^ers    are  not  » 
independent  of  public  opinion,  and  consequently  incapacity  does  not 
so  often  entrench  itself  in   secure   places.     But  notwithst^anding  ti^ 
grosser  forms  of  corruption  in  England,  the  English  ser\Hce,  be^fore  th« 
Heform  of  1853,  in  one  important  respect  was  superior  to  ounk      H^ 
term  of  office  was  not  definitely  limited,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  wen?  no 
removals    for   the    mere   purpose  of  making   place   for    others,      Tt^* 
prodigious  importance  of  this*  difference  reveals  itself  in  tht*  Bt^it^meot 
that   while   in    England   the  change  of  administration    involved  ih© 
change,  at  most,  of  a  few  hundred  officials,  the  change  that  will   tak»» 
place  in  the  United  States  on  the  4th  of  March  means*  in  the  popular 
belief,  the  sweeping  out  of  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  officers  erf 
one  grade  or  another,  and  the  putting  in  their  places  of  a    hundred 
thousand  new  and,  for  the  most  part^  untried  men.     The  President  of 
the  Senate,  a  Eepnblican,  is  reported  as  having  recently  said  •   •*  If 
there  be  more  than  forty  thousand  Democrats   in  office  on   the  4th  of 
March  next,  about  which  I  know  nothing,  they  should  all  Be  remov^ 
before  the  going  down  of  the  sun  on  that  day,  and  more   than    forty 
thousand  Republicans  appointed  in  their  stead.'* 

The  evil  of  such  a  state  of  things  has  long  been  recogniaied.  ll 
was  introduced  into  Federal  afiairs  as  a  method  of  partisan  rtile  br 
President  Jackson,  in  1829.  In  1841  President  Harrison  determinf^ 
to  revert  to  the  methods  that  had  prevailed  before  Jackdon's  time. 
Accordingly,  he  issued  a  warning  letter  to  the  office-holdere  ;  but  the 
onset  of  the  politicians  was  even  then  too  strong  to  he  resisted*  The 
demands  were  so  numerous  and  so  loud  that  the  President  waa  faome 
down  before  it,  and  in  the  end  the  **  sweep'*  was  complete*  la 
Lincoln's  time  the  whole  story  was  told  in  the  President's  saying-  to  a 
gjnnpathi^ing  frimd  in  one  of  the  darkest  periods  of  the  War :  **  Oh, 
it  isn't  the  war  that  is  wearing  me  out ;  it  is  your  blasted  Syracuse 
Post  Office/'  A  little  later  he  exclaimed :  **  I  wish  I  could  get.  lim^ 
to  attend  to  the  Southern  question  .  *  .  -  but  the  office-eeekers 
di*mand  all  my  time.  I  am  like  a  man  so  busy  io  letting  Tuoma  in 
one  end  of  his  house  that  he   cannot  stop  to   put  out  a  fire  that  is 
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boniing  the  other."  President  Garfield,  while  he  was  yet  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  said:  ''We  press  appointments  upon 
departments ;  we  crowd  the  doors ;  we  fill  the  corridors ;  Senators 
and  Kepresentatives  throng  the  offices  and  bureaus,  until  the  public 
boainess  is  obstructed."  And  a  little  later  he  added  :  <'  The  present 
system  impairs  the  efficiency  of  the  legislators ;  it  degrades  the  Civil 
Service ;  it  repels  from  the  service  those  high  and  manly  qualities  which 
are  so  necessary  to  a  pare  and  efficient  administration  ;  and,  finally,  it 
debauches  the  public  mind  by  holding  up  public  office  as  tht*  i*oward 
of  mere  party  zeal.  To  reform  this  service  is  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  imperative  duties  of  statesmanship." 

President  Hayes  not  only  saw  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  but  he 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform  with  great  clearness. 
"  The  most  serious  obstacle,"  said  ho,  ''to  an  improvement  in  the 
Civil  Service,  and  especially  to  a  reform  in  the  method  of  appointment 
and  removal,  has  been  found  in  the  practice^  under  what  is  known  as 
the  Spoils  System,  by  which  the  apxx)inting  power  has  been  so  largely 
encroached  upon  by  the  members  of  Congress.  The  first  step  in  the 
reform  of  the  Civil  Service  must  be  a  complete  divorce  between 
Congress  and  the  Executive  in  the  matter  of  appointments.  The 
corrupting  doctrine  that  '  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  '  is  insepar- 
able from  Congressional  patronage  as  the  established  rule  and  practice 
of  partiea.  in  power.  It  comes  to  be  understood  by  applicants  for 
office,  and  by  the  ixK)ple  generally,  that  Representatives  and  Senators 
are  entitled  to  disburse  the  patronage  of  their  respective  districts  and 
States.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  President  and  the  heads  of 
departments  are  to  make  nominations  for  office  ;  the  Senate  is  to 
advise  and  consent  to  ap])ointments  ;  and  the  House  of  Ilepresentatives 
is  to  accuse  and  prosecute  faithless  officers.  The  best  interests  of  the 
public  service  demands  that  these  distinctions  be  respected  that 
Senators  and  Ilepresentatives,  who  may  be  judges  and  accusers,  should 
not  dictate  appointments  to  office." 

•  To  this  clear  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  evil  should  be 
added  the  words  of  President  Cleveland,  who  may  be  said  to  have 
been  elected  on  the  Civil  Service  reform  issue.  His  words  were  : 
"  There  should  be  no  mistake  about  this  contest.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
those  who  rale  them.  The  people  are  bound  down  bv  a  class  of  office- 
hblden." 

These  quotations  are  perhaps  enough  to  show  that  the  nature  of 
the  evil  was  understood,  that  the  difficulties  were  appreciated,  and  that 
the  issue  was  clearly  made.  President  Cleveland  was  pledged  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  cleanse  the  political  system  of  this  ]X)ison.  The 
ommrtnnity,  if  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  was  all  that  could  be 
saUy  hoped  for.     It  is  true  that  the   Tenure  of  Office  Act, 
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limiting  a  greater  part  of  the  commissions  to  four  years,  mereaiv  u  xL^ 
magaitude  of  the  evil  because  it  increased  the  number  of  ap|K>intitirnt3 
to  be  made.  No  doubt  it  multiplied  the  importunities  of  office- 
seekers,  and  called  for  a  larger  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Presidemt. 
By  as  much,  however,  as  it  increased  the  evil  it  also  increased  tbt* 
nec^ssit}\  There  is  a  sense,  therefore,  in  which  the  Tennre  of  OBBoe 
Act  was  the  President's  ally  rather  than  his  enemy.  It  is  impoesible 
to  believe  that  the  President's  methods  would  have  been  diBeretit  or 
his  failure  less  complete,  if  the  Tenure  of  Office  Act  had  not  been  in 
existence. 

What  was  the  opportunity  ?     The  answer  is  easy*     The  Pendleton 
Bill,  already  in  force  when  President  Cleveland  assumed   ofEof% 
tained   two   important   provisions.      The   first  was  that   some    fift 
thousand  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  places  in  the 
gift  of  the  Government  were  exempted  from  Congressional  interfer 
by  the  requirement  that  hereafter  they  shall  be  filled  after  the  appli 
cation  of  non-partisan  tests.      The  second  was  m  uch  more  iniportJUiL 
It  empowered  the  President  to  extend  the  reform  at  his  will.       In 
pro Ws ion  it  was  that  Mr.  Cleveland  had  by  far  the  greatest   oppoi 
tunity  that  has  presented  itself  to  any  President  since  the  close  of  the 
War.      He  had  the  entire  moral  support  of  the  best  elements  in  fhr 
country.      He  was  known  to  have  abundant  courage.     He  was  amply 
committed  to  the  cause.     Wliy  did  he  fail  ?     There  can  be  bnt  one 
answer.      He  became  convinced  that  it  would  be  impossible  t<j  presa 
the  matter   of  reform  without   imperilling,   and  probably  losing,   the 
ascendency  of  the  Democratic  party.     It  is  easy  to  conjecture  what 
his  reasoning   may  have  been.      It  was  not   difficult  to  suppose    frou 
the  flood  of  representations    and   petitions   pouring  in  ni>on  hini  th« 
the  party  could  not  be  kept  together  as   a   compact  and  enthusiastic 
unitj  unless  the  general  sentiment  of  the  party  was  satisfied.      It  maj 
also  have   been   the   President's   belief  that   the   defeat  of   his  par 
would  be  a  greater  misfortune  to  the  country  than  the  defeat  or  the 
postponement   of  the   Civil   Service  reform   movement.      At  least  hfe 
may  have  believed  that  a  defeat  of  his  party  would  be  likely  to  carry 
with  it  the  additional  misfortune  of  a  defeat,   or  at  least  a  long  post- 
ponement, of   the  reform.      But»  whatever  his  reasoning  may   hav<*, 
been,  one  is  safe  in  saying  that  he  sacrificed,  or  at  least  set  aside  the 
reform,  in  order  t^i  prolong  his  party  in  power.     He  threw  away  s 
great  and  tangible  opportunity  that  was   certainly  within  his  hand,  in 
order  to  grasji   at  a  very  ditierent  object  that  was   intangible  and 
uncertain*      He  is  open  to  the  charge    of  an    unwarrantably   sell 
ambition  in  sacrificing  the  reform  for  the  chances  of  his  own  ) 
tion.      But  it  is  not  necessary  to   l>elieve  this  charge.      One  is  ] 

to  admit  that  a  President  may,  without  any  selfish  motive  whaterer, 
regard  tlae  success  of  his  party  as  of    more  oonseqaence  than 
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success  of  any  individual  measure.  In  judging  President  Cleveland  it 
is  but  fair  to  give  him  the  advantage  of  this  |K>ssibility.  But  his 
course  is  still  open  to  the  charge  of  failure.  He  threw  away  a 
certainty  for  a  chance ;  and  in  being  willing  to  sacrifice  the  one  he 
lost  both.  And  this  is  a  result  for  which,  both  in  the  narrower  fields 
of  politics  and  in  the  higher  ranges  of  statesmanship,  history  has  no 
pardon.  Only  one  of  the  Presidents  during  this  century  has  had  an 
opportunity  of  working  out  results  of  such  far-reaching  and  beneficent 
moment  to  the  country ;  but  his  throwing  away  of  the  opportunity 
has  made  it  inevitable  that  in  the  future  his  administration  shall  rank 
either  with  those  which  have  been  unsuccessful^  or  with  those  which 
hare  been  commonplace. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  dcccyisus  averno  did  not  begin  immediately  after  his 
inauguration.  For  a  time  the  friends  of  reform  were  not  disappointed. 
But  soon  there  came  signs  of  weakening.  A  little  later  it  became 
evident  that  the  President  did  not  have  the  courage  or  the  strength  to 
resist  the  demands  of  Congressmen.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Beck, 
dated  April  14,  1886,  the  President  showed  plainly  that  he  had  vir- 
tually surrendered.  He  had  been  waiting  for  an  agreement  between 
the  Congressmen  from  Kentucky  as  to  who  should  be  ap|X)inted  post- 
master of  Louisville.  No  agreement  was  reached  ;  whereupon  the 
representative  from  Louisville  demanded  the  right  to  name  the  new 
officer.  It  was  in  answer  to  this  that  President  Cleveland  wrote  to 
Senator  Beck  as  follows : — 

''  I  think  I  ought  to  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Willis  has  to-day  quite 
earnestly  insisted,  both  to  the  Postmaster-General  and  myself,  that 
Hrs.  Thompson  should  be  appointed  postmistress  at  Louisville.  This 
is  his  home  office.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  chance  of  agi'ee- 
iBfiQt  between  him  and  other  members  of  Kentucky's  representation 
ui  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and  I  can't  clearly  see  how,  in  existing 
pnmmstances,  I  can  (or,  at  least,  why  I  should)  make  an  appointment 
^  disregard  of  his  expressed  wishes." 

Bere  was  a  concession  of  the  whole  question.  Mr.  Hayes  had  seen 
^  l4r.  Cleveland  did  not,  that  there  could  be  no  genuine  reform  until 
**®  President  was  willing  to  take  the  ground  that  no  Congressmen  had 
•  rig^ht  to  **  insist "  on  any  appointment  whatever.  How  much  this 
^**U5e88ion  really  meant  soon  came  to  be  apparent.  Every  day  came 
^  news  of  a  new  list  of  appointments.  It  was  simply  a  physical 
^possibility  that  so  many  appointments  should  be  made  in  any  other 
^y  than  hj  Congressmen. 

And  as  to  what  such  appointments  really  meant  the  public  were 
Bot  long  left  in  doubt.  Among  other  precious  items  of  information 
indicating  the  forces  that  were  at  work^  there  was  published  the  con- 
tiact  entered  into  between  General  Bragg  and  Mr.  Delaney.  General 
Bmgg  desired  a  nonunation  and  election  to  Congress.     In  order  to 
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iiecTire  the  support  of  the  diffei'ent  factions  of  his  party  b«*  lli<«^t 
it  prudent  to  miike  certain  bargmns.     To  Mi\  Dalauey,  whose  help  ke 

could  not  well  do  without,  he  gave  a  written  contract  **  tlukt  m 
G  rover  Cleveland  is  elected  President  of  the  Unitetl  States  at  the 
pending  election,  the  said  A.  K.  Delaney  and  hifi  friends  shall  ocmtnl 
♦he  Government  patronage  in  Dodge  County/*  General  Bragg  as  well 
as  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected. 

The  rapidity  as  well  as  the  facility  of  Mr,  ClevelancFs  descent  b 
«hown  by  a  veiy  few  figures.  In  June  of  1887 — ^that  is  to  eay*  tw^ 
years  and  three  months  after  his  inauguration — a  political  inventciy 
revealed  some  astonishing  facts.  More  than  2000  of  the  2S59  Prea- 
dential  postmahtera  had  been  replaced.     Not  only  32  of  the  :a 

ministers,  but  also  Iti  of  the  21  secretaries  of  legation,  and  1  .^  _  i-^r 
219  oonsula  had  been  recalled  and  consigned  to  private  life.  A  siniiUr 
fate  had  befallen  84  of  the  85  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  8  of  the  II 
inspectors  of  steam  vessels,  G5  of  the  70  district  attorneys,  04  of  tlir 
70  marshals*  22  of  the  30  territorial  judges,  IG  of  tlie  18  peu»oo- 
agent8«  and  some  40,000  of  the  52,G09  fourth-class  postmasters.  Xo« 
to  extend  a  mere  list  of  figures,  it  is  perhaps  enough  to  show  ibe 
course  of  the  President  to  say  that  within  three  years  from  his  inma- 
guration  not  lefes  than  from  75,000  to  100,000  Hepnblicans  of  expe- 
rience were  sent  out  of  office  into  private  life,  and  the  eanie  imnil»rr 
of  Democrats,  for  the  most  part  without  any  experience  whatever, 
were  put  into  their  places.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  service  was  very  disastrously  atiected  by  these  changi*i; 
for,  in  many  of  the  offices,  ex]>erience  is  as  necessary  as  capacity. 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Prestdeui 
has  faithfully  carried  out  the  mandatory  provisions  of  the  Pendletoo 
Bill,  The  15,000  officers  api>ointed  after  non-partisan  tests  have  bi'efi 
applied,  have  had  no  cause  for  complaint.  Moreover,  the  s^oope  of  tie 
reformed  service  has  been  slightly  extended.  Two  thousand  othcf 
officers,  for  the  most  part  departmental  clerks,  have  been  added  to  th# 
15,000  specifically  provided  for  in  the  Bilb  But  these  comparativelj 
Trifling  concessions  have  done  almost  nothing  to  satisfy  the  jusst  e4f» 
pectations  of  the  friends  of  the  movement.  Their  reliance  wag  not  oil 
the  fact  that  a  way  had  been  provided  whereby  the  President  wonhl 
hereafter  be  obligtKl  to  appoint  as  many  as  one  in  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
minor  offices  after  the  application  of  proper  non-partisan  tests^  it  WB» 
rather  in  the  far  more  important  provision  that  a  way  had  been  opmed 
by  which  tlie  President  would  be  pei-fectly  free  to  extend  t)\^  refom 
into  all  branches  of  the  sen  ice. 

The  effect  of  this  policy  could  not  be  otherwise  than  dinhearteuia^ 
to  those  ardent  advocates  of  reform  who  had  four  years  before  pnt 
their  trust  in  Mr,  Cleveland,  and  who  would  now  be  glatl  to  find 
reasons  for  supporting  him  again.     Many  of  the  Independents  voiscl 
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for  him  simply  because  nothing  more  promising  ]iresonted  itself.  To 
a  ooiisiderable  number  of  this  class  of  voters,  Mr.  Cleveland's  defeat 
woald  mean  nothing  less  than  a  foi-mal  i-ejection  by  the  people  of 
Civil  Service  reform.  To  othoi-s  it  seemed  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
demnation of  Mr.  Cleveland's  course.  People  of  the  first  class  voted 
for  him  as  the  least  of  the  evils  from  which  choice  had  to  be  made. 
The  others  voted  for  Mr.  Cleveland  or  General  Harrison,  according  as 
they  could  persuade  themselves  that  the  service  was  likely  to  be  Ijetter 
in  the  hands  of  the  one  or  in  the  hands  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Harrison's  record  had  given  no  |K)sitive  assurances  one  way  or 
the  other.     He  had  favoured  a  reform  of  the   sen'ice  in  that  gontle 
way  that  has  come  to  be  so  familiar  to  us.      His  home  is  in  one  of 
the  States  in  which  the  Civil  Service  has  been  particularly  connipt, 
and  where,  by  reason  of  the  energj'  of  a  few  skilful  advocates  of  the 
reform,  the  principles  of  an  eflScient  service  have  Ijeen  widely  dip- 
aeminated.     But  whether  lie  had  the  firmness  of  conviction  and  the 
strength  of  character  to  rt*sist  the  pressure  that  would  be  brought 
against  him  in  case  of  an  election,  was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  doubt. 
The  whole  tone  of  the   campaign  was  discouraging  to  any  such  hope. 
Though  both  of  the  party  platforms  had  made  a  bid  for  the  Indepen- 
dents by  inserting  a  plank  on  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  service, 
It  became  evident,  as  the  canvass  went  on,  that  these  declarations 
were  to  be  regarded  as  of  no  importance  whatever.     And  so  it   came 
to  be  generally  taken  for  granted  that   General   Harrison's   election 
would  result  in  what  is  significantly  called  a  '*  clean  sweep.*'     If  this 
popular  anticipation  was  correct,  tlien  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  change  would  result  in  any  improvement.      In  the  post-ofHces 
Mme  of  the  old  officials  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Clevt»land  might,  it  is  tnie, 
be  reinstated ;  but  it  was  practically  certain  that,  for  the  most  pait, 
the  oflices  would  be  filled  with  new  and  untrained  men.     There  was 
very  little  reason,  therefore,  why  those  who  regarded  a  refomi  of  the 
Krrioe  as  the  most  important  question  of  the  day  should  vote  for  Mr. 
Htfriaon.     At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  were 
hiKe  numbers  who  were  so  filled  with  disgust  and  indignation  at  the 
wnne  President  Cleveland  had  pursued,  that  they  were  willing  to 
Ue  any  chance  whatever  rather  than  make  themselves  liable  to  be  a 
Mmd  time  deceived  and  defrauded  by  the  same  man.     That  thrse 
considerations  were  looked  upon  with  contemptuous  indifference  by  the 
P«rty  leaders  of  both  sides  is  perfectly  true.    But  the  fact  only  ])roves 
ftit  the  party  leaders  thought  there  was  better  fishing  in  other  waters. 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  multiform  persuasions  oiiered  by  the  cani- 
piign  managers  yielded  the  best  results  when  applied  to  other  classes 
^  TOters  than  the  clergymen,  the  college  and  university  professore, 
Vid  the  other  professional  men.     But  an  analysis  of  the  vote  shows 
iMjOiid  all  question  that  the  Independent  voter  exerted  a  powerful 
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influence  on  the  result,  llie  pivotal  States  are  the  verjr  Stila  m 
which  the  Civil  Service  reform  movement  has  taken  the  sUnoofHt 
it)ot.  And  it  was  in  those  Stati»s  tliat  Mr.  Gleveland'e  vot^  fihcwi  1^ 
fatal  falling  off  which  ensured  his  defeat. 

The  scope  of  this  discussion  does  not  call  for  Blsij  conjectitifsfi  it  to 
the  coui'se  of  the  reform  movement  in  the  future.  The  pruqiodi 
have  generally  been  thought  to  be  diBcouraging,  not  so  mach  beounr 
of  any  wi^akneea  of  purpose  on  the  part  nf  the  I^re6ideiit--eleci» » 
because  he  has  not  yet  given  evidence  of  any  such  stnen^h  wt  ii 
necessary  to  ensure  victory  in  so  formidable  a  coat^^t.  The  most 
significant  utterance  that  has  reached  the  public  on  the  subject  ifl  la 
editorial  in  the  Indiavnpolis  Jm/rmd  for  the  23rd  of  November.  Ife 
iniportance  is  in  the  fact  that  its  editor  has  been  chosen  by  Genesil 
Harrison  as  his  private  secretary  ;  and  the  presumption  seems  to  k  I 
warranted  that  the  article  is  a  semiofficial  announcement  of  tfc#  | 
p<:)licy  to  be  adopted  by  the  new  administration.  As  to  how  far  lb  j 
couree  outlined  will  be  carried  out,  time  only  can  show. 

The  following  are  the  private  secretary's  words,  written,  of 
in  his  editorial  capacity  : 

**  The  cauf e  of  Civil  Service  reform  has  not  yet  made  such  progress  bull 
thei*e  ai^e  some  Republienn^  who  openly  avow  their  appro\'aJ  of  the  > 
that  *  to  the  victox-s  belong  the  spoils,*  and  who  uiilie«itAtingly  adv\ 
eleiin  sweep  of  all  1  Jemocruts  in  office.     It  was  this  very  doctrine  and  j 
that  created  a  necessity  for  Civil  Seivice  reforai.  The  movement  did  i 
any  too  soon,  and,  if  held  to  its  original   purpose,  it  cannot  be  too  ^ 
priitietmteii  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.     The  fact  that  it  lia^  been  t^"- 
moi'c  oi"  less  odious  by  hypocritical  prot't'stkions  and  Pecksniffian  ptvtenoM  » 
not  the  fault  of  the  movement  itselt     The  movement  is  t'ssentiallv  right.   U 
aims  to  reduce  the  biksines^  administration  of  the  Government   to  bnsbaf  J 
principles,  to  place  it  on  a  stable  hasis^  to  i^move  the  minor  offices  from  At  I 
rtehl  of  mt're  political  spoils^  and  to  make  merit  and  eiiiciency  ruling  priDcililtf  i 
in  appointments  and  promotions.     It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  jiLsticecif* 
muvemt^nt  that  aims  at  these  ends.     All  good  citizens  and  both  parties  ulila 
ai'e  iiitei*ested  in  their  accomplishment.     Tliey  must  be  accompli  shod  if  our 
Civil  Service  is  to  be  saveH  from  becoming  the  mei'e  prey  of  ^poilstupn  »b<I  * 
perpi^trml  hource  of  corruption  and  danger  to  the  Government,      Xo  QowRh  ] 
ment  can  be  permanently  maintained  on  a  basis  that  openly  deBe:^  buanfm] 
principles   which  are   founded  in   the  common   sense    of   nuinkind.     C^nl  I 
Hervice  reform  in  its  ti-ue  sen.se — that  is,  in  the  sense  of   iDtroduciiig 
element  of  stability  into  the  Civil  Service  and  conducting  it  on  a  btt8»  ^ 
meiit  and  eiiiciency,  rather  than  of  mere  political  epoils — Civil  Serrioe  reiana 
in  this  sense  has  come  to  stay,  and  will  move  fonvard  rather  tlian  1^/*kw«l^L 
Tlie  Republican  clean-sweepei's  shoiild   not  be  unreasonable  in  tli  'irt* 

on  the  next  adininistiTLtion,     The  Democrats  made  that  mistak  .^r 

ago,  and  Republicans  should  profit  by  their  example.    The  moro  i  •.»» 

the  demands  and  expectations  in  this  regard  tlie  great<?r  the  lialj;  fu 

appointment  and  of  its  proving  a  soui-ce  of   party  weakness,      Thoee  wlm 
make  it  forget  that  the  Republican  pfirty  is  fully  committed  by  its  pL 
pledges   to   Civil  Service  reform,  and  that  General  Harrison  Ha*  de 
himself  in   full   sympathy  with   it;  tliey  forget   that  the  dei&n-s 
biisiue^  was  one  of  the  main  counts  in  the  indictment  against  tiie 
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cratic  party,  and  the  consequent  demoralization  of  the  public  service  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  its  defeat.  Whatever  sweeping  is  done  should  be 
done  solelj  with  a  view  to  restoring  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and 
not  establishing  a  precedent  that  the  Democracy  may  use  in  future  years  for 
overturning  and  demoralizing  it  again." 

These  may  be  regarded  as  assuring  words ;  and  it  may  well  be 
hoped  that  the  President-elect  will  be  able  to  carry  .out  the  policy  so 
well  oatlined.  But  it  is  impossible  to  forget  that  his  grandfather  im- 
mediately after  his  inauguration  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  the 
custom  of  distributing  the  offices  as  the  spoil  of  victory,  and  that  not- 
withstanding this  fact  the  rush  of  expectant  office-holders  was  so 
great  as  in  effect  to  kill  the  author  of  the  proclamation  within  a  month 
•fter  he  took  office.  The  number  of  office-holders  in  1810  was  not 
more  than  23,000 ;  now  the  number  is  live  times  as  great. 

The   part  played  in  the   canvass   by  the  Tariff  question   was,  of 
course,  of  the  first  importance.      In  the  discussions  in  the  newspapers 
ind  on  the  stump  the  subject   received  far  more  attention  than  all 
other  subjects  put  together.     This  was  the  inevitable  result   of  the 
way  in  which  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  people.     The  Presi- 
dent found  himself,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  confronted  with  a 
tery  peculiar  economic  problem.     All  of  the  outstanding  iDonds  that 
were  due  had  been  paid.     All  of  those  that  were  redeemable  at  the 
option  of  the  Government  had  been  called  in.     No  others  could  be 
redeemed  without  offering  for  them  a  very  high  premium  in  the  open 
market ;  and  it  was  certain  that  if  the  Government  should  go  into 
the  market   as   a  buyer,  the   price   would  bo   greatly  raised.     But, 
reasoned  the  President,  unless  this  course  shall  be  pursued,  either  the 
income  of  the  Government  must  be  checked,  or  there  is  soon  sure  to 
be  80  large  an  accumulated  surplus  in  the  Treasury-  as  to  bring  on 
oommeicial  disaster.     The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj-, 
JTUt  made,  shows  that  the  income  of  the  Government  dm-ing  the  past 
frumdal  year  exceeded  all  its  expenditures  by  more  than  a  hundred 
and  eleven  millions  of  dollars.     It  is  obvious  that  a  process  of  accu- 
mulation like  this  cannot  go   on  indefinitely  without  draining  the 
wmmercial  channels.     Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  Con- 
pw  must  either  provide  for  enormously  increasing  the  expenditure's, 
« tliat  there  must  be  a  heroic  cutting-off  of  some  of  the  sources  of 
governmental  income.    This  was  the  situation  when  the  President  very 
Mbirally  chose  to  recommend  a  radical  change  in  tlie  tariff  laws. 

Hke  only  question  that  concerns  this  discussion  is  as  to  whether 
tke  recommendation  was  timely  and  wise.  That  tho  President  was 
not  inadequately  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  is 
evident  enough  from  the  fact,  that  his  annual  ^Nfessage  of  on«?  year 
ago  was  devoted  exclusively  to  a  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
SnaDdal  atuation.  The  Message  put  the  matter  with  so  much 
eogoicy  and  emphasis,  that  all  other  political  topics  were  at  once  over- 
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k«>d.      It  was  immediately  announced  that  the  doctrines  advanced 

President  would  without  delay  be  introduced  to  Congress. 
\\\   that  the  election  is  over,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that   the 
Ithiie  raised  before  the  country  was,  as  a  matter  of  party  policy, 

respects  defective  and  unfortunate.      Rather  perhaps  it  should 

<l  that  it  showed  two  unmistakable  elements  of  weakness.      In 

1st  place,  the  positions  taken  by  the  President  were  lacking  some- 

lin  logical  consistency.     All  his  arguments  tended  to  show  the 

of  free  trade  ;  while  all  his  recommendations  pointed  simply  to 
3ification  of  the  protective  system.  The  Message,  no  donbt, 
[litiied  to  enlist  the  support  of  two  very  widely  differing  classes. 
Ihese  classes  are  not  so  easily  to  be  amalgamated.  The  out- 
liit  free-traders  would  sweep  away  the  element  of  protection 
[tliMr,  and  would  fix  the  tariff  necessary  for  revenue  upon  those 
Is  alone  which  cannot  be  produced  within  the  country.  The 
(reformer,  on  the  other  hand,  though  believing  in  protection,  for 
pesent  at  least,  as  a  principle,  simply  holds  it  to  be  absurd  to 
I  the  same  duties  now  that  were  provided  for  in  1862,  when  the 
I  was  on  our  hands.  The  task,  under  any  circumstanct^s,  of 
Ing  these  two  classes  into  an  agreement  would  have  been  difficult, 

impossible.  This  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that  the  differences 
len  the  tariff-reformer  and  the  free-trader  are  far  greater  than 
Ifferences  between  the  tariff-reformer  and  the  out-and-out  pro- 
aisti.  These  irreconcilable  differences  soon  revealed  their  real 
bter.  Whether  there  was  any  genuine  effort  to  bring  the  tariff- 
fcers  into  an  agreement  as  to  what  the  provisions  of  the  new  Bill 

be,  may  be  doubtful ;   but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
Fhen  the  Mills  Bill  came  to  be  introduced  into  Congress,  it  was 

intents  and  purposes  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  free-trade 
be,  and  all  eflbrts  to  modify  this  general  impression  were  pot 
lin  vain.  The  Republican  speakers  took  special  pains  to  show 
|he  logic  of  the  Ij^resident's  Message,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenor 

Mills  Bill,  pointed  to  free  trade  ;  and  no  matter  what  the 
bf  reduction  proposed  as  a  whole  by  the  Bill  might  be,  it  was 
Ihelefis  true  that  the  whole  policy  of  the  measure  was,  on  tiie 
md,  to  put  a  high  rate  of  tariff  on  articles  that  did  not  need 
Ition^  and,  on  the  other,  a  low  rate  of  tariff  on  articles  which,  as 
[■otectionists  thought,  could  not  live  without  protection.  It  was, 
ore,  for  all  the  purposes  of  campaign  discussion,  a  free-trade 
Jre,     The    result    of    the    President's    Message,   therefore,   was 

to  precipitate  a  discussion  on  the  subject,  pure  and  simple,  of 
[■ade  and  protection. 

second  element  of  weakness  in  the  President's  course  was  the 
[less  of  the  time  between  the  raising  of  this  momentous  issue  and 

tion.     The  courage  of  the  IVesident  in  bringing  the  subject 
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farward,  and  staking  all  on  the  result,  was  unquestionable.       But 
although  as  courage  it  might  be  magnificent,  it  was  not  statesman- 
ship ;  still  less  was  it  politics.     To  the  generation  now  in  active  life 
the  sabject  was  almost  the  same  as  a  new  question.     In  the  colleges 
and  aniversities  economic  questions  are  of  course  luore  or   less  care- 
fully studied.     But  it   is  about  forty  years  since  questions  involving 
free  trade  and  protection  have  formed  any  part  of  any  political  cam- 
paign.     During  the  War  the  tariff  laws,  substantially  as  they  are  at 
the  present  monieut,  were  adopted.     From  time  to  time  efforts  have 
heen  made  by  the  i>arty  in  power  to  modify  thiMn  ;  but  without  any  ■ 
eonsiderable  result.     Th(*   resistance  on  the   part  of  the  protected 
interests  had  been  so  persistent  and  so  stubborn,  that  nothing  in  this 
dnection  had  been  accomplished ;  and   there  had  been  no  force  of 
fttblic  opionion  powerful   enough  to  counterbalance  the  op]X)sition. 
Moreover  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  industries  of  the  country,  with  all 
their  vested  wealth,  had  adapted  themselves  to  a  policy  of  protection. 
Here  and  there  an  utterance  of  dissent  had  been  hoard  ;  but  beyond 
•n  question  the  policy  of  an  overwhelming  majority  was  a   policy 
opposed  to  free  trade.     The  enormous  task  of  convincing  the  countn^ 
tibftt  this  policy  ought  to  be  reversed  was  the  task  which  the  Kepul)- 
lic&ns  succeeded  in  forcing  upon  their  opponents. 

After  the  issue  was  fairly  made  the  discussions  were  spirited,  and 
wiere  creditable  to  the  country.  There  are  many  who  believe  that  the 
free-traders  were  constantly  gaining  advantage  over  the  protectionists 
ia  the  course  of  the  canvass  ;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  one  year  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  work  so  great  an  economic 
rmlation.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  histor}-  of  the  free-tradt* 
amrement  in  England  need  not  be  reminded  of  tht^  real  magnitude 
of  such  a  task.  That  so  much  was  really  accomplished  probably 
OQi^  to  be  the  only  matter  of  surprise. 

The  third  of  what  I  have  called  the  great  causes  of  the  President  s 
Ueafc  a  patriotic  American  must  approach  with  not  a  little  hesitation. 
It  ia  with  a  sense  of  profound  humility,  if  not  of  outright  shame,  that 
fine  speaks  in  a  foreign  journal  of  bribery  as  an  important  element  in 
fhe  oontest.  And  yet  that  such  an  element  played  a  gn^at  ]mrt  in 
tte  canvass  no  one  in  the  United  States  pretends  to  deny.  Everybody 
boira  that  the  prevalence  of  bribery,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  an 
nil  that  is  growing,  and  is  already  alarming.  Each  of  the  parties 
riaits  its  own  guilt,  simply  declaring,  in  the  way  of  mitigation,  that 
tk  other  party  is  at  least  as  bad  as  itself.  The  only  crumb  of  com- 
mit that  one  can  gain  in  the  contemplation  of  this  prodigious  evil  bi 
in  the  twofold  remembrance  of  the  state  of  English  politics  in  this 
npid  during  the  century  before  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Service  ;  and 
IB  the  furtlier  fact,  that  with  a  reform  of  the  service  the  general  pn*- 
of  bribery  in  English  elections  ceased  to  exist. 
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The  simple  fact  is  that  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  at  imat  is  bio 
much  for  homaii  nature.  There  were,  in  the  recsent  cooteil,  ai 
least  one  hundred  thouf^and  office-holders  who  looked  opoii  tbc 
election  simply  a8  a  matter  that  was  to  deteniiine  whelhtt  Uwjr 
were  to  be  turned  out  of  their  positions,  or  whether  thej  were  to  bi 
retAined.  Their  arguments  were  like  those  of  the  official  whomd  1^ 
Oeor^ii  III. :  *^  I  have  the  most  conclusive  reasons  far  eapportcngiwr 
ilajesty's  policy.  In  fact,  I  have  eleven  such  reaBons  :  a  wife  and  la 
children/' 

So  long  as  interests  of  this  kind  are  at  stake,  it  is  the  beig|l  d 
absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  purity  of  the  ballot  is  to  b©  sacoml  Ij  ] 
a  mere  process  of  persuasion*  In  a  time  of  stress  the  flood-gates  ifl 
be  sure  to  give  way  to  the  pressure.  The  campaigii  juKt  traded  i 
a  good  example.  In  the  early  part  of  President  Cleveland's  admini^  j 
tration  he  forbade  the  assessment  of  officials  for  camimign  pnTpflLJ 
But,  no  sooner  had  the  campaign  opened,  than  the  order  seemed  til 
have  been  forgotten.  At  least  it  is  true  that  the  oollecttou  of  ( 
paign   funds  from  oflScers  of  the  Government  was  so  f/  ■   r!  - 

member  of  this  class  who  refused  to  contribute  was  in 
losing  political  caste.  The  result  was  that  enormous  contrtbiitiAi 
were  made.  It  was  asserted  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  denie 
the  President  himself  led  oH'  with  a  subscription  of  a  fifth  of  his  \ 
It  is  certain  that,  under  the  pressure  of  partisan  demand,  tbonsanj] 
of  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  country  threw  in  a  large  fraction  of  tks ' 
salaries  simply  in  the  hope  of  saving  themselves  from,  a  wor^e  fiU 
It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  believe  that  the  fund  thus  buiJt  np  mi 
used  simply  far  legitimate  expenses  ;  but  this  is  impossible.  In  \ 
quarters  an  effort  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  use  erf 
patronage  had  very  little  influence  on  the  campaign.  One  inflnenltil' 
journal^  calling  itself  Independent,  uses  this  somewhat  stf&i8f| 
language: 

**  We  call  the  attention  of  the  Republicans  to  the  fact  lliil 
they  won  this  election  without  a  scmp  of  Federal  patronage.  We  c»U 
the  attention  of  the  Democrats  to  the  fact  that  they  lost  it  with  all  d 
the  Federal  patronage  worked  to  the  top  of  its  bent/' 

Now,  unfortunately,  while  the  fact  t^  which  attention  is  thoii  < 
is  very  true,  it  has  no    significance   whatever,  except  as  it 
what  was  probably  the  still  larger  sum  thrown  in  on  the  other  aide^ 
a  counter- weight.      And  this   leads   to    the   question  as  to  what 
done  by  the  Republicans  to  coimterbalance  the  apparent  advant 
the  Democrats. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country  very  naturally  rv 
the  policy  of  President  Cleveland  as  an  assault  upon  their  int-jr-^ 
Having  attained  their  present  strength  under  a  policy  of  prot 
they  not  imnaturally  felt  that  a  change  of  policy  would  endangcu*,  \ 
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even  destroy,  their  pros])erity.  To  this  feeling  there  were, 
to  be  sure,  notable  exceptions ;  but,  as  a  rale,  the  larger  industrial 
interests  of  the  country  regarded  themselves  as  assailed,  and  assailed, 
moreover,  under  circumstances  that  would  justify  large  expenditure  in 
defence.  As  there  is  no  public  accounting  for  the  moneys  expended. 
it  will  for  ever  be  impossible  to  know  how  much  money  was  contri- 
buted ;  but  it  is  safe  to  declare  that  the  sum  was  very  much  larger 
than  any  similar  sum  has  ever  been  before.  Of  course,  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  the  campaign  were  very  great ;  and  these,  in  the  United 
States,  ore  not-,  as  in  Great  Britain,  defrayed  for  the  most  part  by  the 
candidates,  but  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  members  of  the 
puty.  But  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  printing  and  travelling, 
and  the  employment  of  speakers,  it  is  certain  that  a  very  large  sum 
wsB  systematically  devoted  directly  to  the  ignoble  use  of  buying 
pmchMable  votes. 

Bribery,  as  a  political  art,  in  the  United  States,  has  been  of  slow 

growth ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  has  at  length  attained  to  an  alann- 

ingly  robust  maturity.     Its  increasing  pn^valence  has  afforded  not  so 

nuidi  evidence  of  an  exceptional  moral  laxness,  as  evidence  that  we 

an  coming  to  reap  the  legitimate  fruit  of  a  most  vicious  system.     The 

inlereste  at  stake  are  so  overwhelmingly  great  that,  on  the  one  hand, 

it  is  not  impossible  to  raise  an  enormous  corruption  fund,  and,  on  the 

oAer,  it  is  found  that  weak  human  nature  is  utterly  unable  to  resist 

t]i0  temptation  that  is  held  out.     This  simple  statement  tells  the 

whde  story.     In  the  recent  election  bribery  played  a  larger  part 

fhan  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country,  simply  because  a  greater 

peconiary  interest  depended  upon  the  result. 

In  resorting  to  bribery,  perhaps  there  was  as  little  scrupulousness 
on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  It  is  safe  to  suppose  that  the 
Democratic  managers  were  willing  to  use  all  the  money  that  could  be 
bronght  into  their  possession,  but  the  amount  at  their  disposal  was 
pnlably  much  less  than  the  amount  contributed  by  the  other  side. 
He  mere  fact  that  the  moneyed  interests  of  the  country  were  generally 
^  the  Republicans,  is  enough  to  account  for  the  more  lavish  exx)en- 
ditore  of  the  Republican  treasury. 

The  event  which  was  at  once  the  most  humiliating  and  the  most 
tigilificant  scandal  of  the  campaign  was  a  letter  written  by  the 
BoQietaiy  of  the  National  Republican  Committee  to  the  managers  of 
^  Republican  interests  of  Indiana.  It  was  a  circular  letter 
^*igned,  privately  of  course,  to  give  specific  directions  as  to  how 
^  purchasable  voters  were  to  be  managed.  They  were  to  be 
"Wog^t  together  in  groups  of  not  more  than  five  each,  and  were  not 
'to  be  abandoned  until  their  votes  had  been  not  only  secured,  but 
^Bpoiited  in  the  ballot-box.  Under  no  circumstances  wore  the 
iiHdIed  "  floaters "  to  be  left  for  a  moment,  lest  they  should  fall 
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rIiv?aH<?  till  th^-re  ha«i  flrHt.  been  a  n-forrn  in  th-  T'ivil  Service. 


r'HAHLEs  Kendall   An^ie^ 


A  REJOINDER  TO  THE  DUKE  OF 
ARGYLL. 


IT  certainly  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  ono 
of  those  to  whom  my  "  Appeal  to  Liberal  Unionists  "  *  could  bo 
addressed  with  any  hope  of  success.  His  action  on  the  Irish  Land 
question,  and  the  position  he  has  taken  up  on  the  Scotch  Land  ques- 
tion, forbid  such  hope.  But  since  he  has  come  forward  on  behalf  of 
liberal  Unionists  to  reply  to  me,t  I  will  make  what  answer  I  have  to 
Ws  strictures.  His  advocacy  can  be  but  a  poor  seivice  to  the  Unionist 
came. 

I  shall  not  adopt  the  tone  of  his  Reply.     I  shall  avoid  the  language 
of  personal  invective  in  which  it  abounds,  and  which  most  men  will 
■M  with  regret  imported  into   political  writing  by  a  great  Parlia- 
oieataiy  orator.     My  Appeal  contained  not  a  word  of  attack  ui)on 
■ny  person  whatever.     The  Reply  is  a  continuous  strain  of  personal 
neriounationy  in  which  the  changes  are  rung  upon  the  theme  of  my 
V^orance,  presumption,  and  bad  faith.     It  has  amused  me^  in  looking 
^^Ugh  the   Reply,  to  note  no  less  than  twenty-four  passages,  in 
^4ich  I  am  roundly  accused  of  misrepn»senting  facts,  of  contempt  of 
7®  fiigh  Court  of  Truth,  of  profound  ignorance  and  wilful  falsifica- 
**^-       "  The   darkness    of  profound    ignorance,"     *'  his    iucoherent 
"''^X'anoes,"    *'  his  groping  hands/'   '*  misrepresentation,"  *'  designed 
***i«BionB,"  are  the  phrases  which  are  launched  at  lue  over  and  over 
Mi^ili.     I  shall  confine  myself  to  arguments,  without  being  provoked 
"*o  any  similar  rejoinder.     My  main  purpose  in  noticing  the  Reply 
•*  411  is  simply  to  point  out  to  readers  of  my  Appeal   that  it  cou- 
nted veiy  largely  of  statements  extracted  from  writers  of  the  highest 
■ttftority,  made  for  the  most  part,  long  bt^fore  the  Home  Rule  struggle. 
I  ihall  show  that  I  said  nothing  whatever  for  which  I  had  not  un- 
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impeachable    witness,  to  a  great  extent   that  of  men   now  cm  tie 

Unionist  Bide.  I  shall  brieHy  cite  the&e  authoritie*!*^  and  shall  prow 
tbat  1  have  made  no  misrepresentation,  have  suppressed  nothiiig  «o»* 
sary  to  he  stated,  have  falsified  nothing,  but  hare  in  all  thifl^ 
t*xactly  followed  the  best  accepted  authorities  on  Uie  hifltorf. 
economics,  and  land  system  of  Ireland. 

As  to  the  plentiful  abuse  of  my  **  profound  ignorance  '^  of  histmy 
and  political  economy  the  world  can  form  their  own  opinion.  I 
think  there  is  a  comic  Bide  to  the  spectacle  of  the  Duke  of  ArgyU 
oifering  to  teach  me  a  little  about  history,  asking  me  with  w^oi^^^ny 
tones  if  I  have  ever  heard  of  this,  and  have  ever  read  the  other,  mi 
telling  me  that  I  surely  must  know  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholom&ir, 
and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  much  as  Dominie  SampMi 
might  rate  a  trembling  ploughboy  vn\\i  a  hornbook.  Well !  I  hxn 
beard  of  these  events,  and  perhaps  the  world  will  think  the  Dob 
has  been  somewhat  hasty  in  displaying  his  historical  learning  fa 
my  benefit.  But  this  Irish  struggle  is  become  far  too  aerioiis  ftr 
jesting.  And  I  shall  wfiste  no  time  witb  any  personal  maUer,  ta 
shall  proceed  to  give  my  authorities. 

The  Reply  opens  with  a  blunder  about  a  plain  fact,  which  i» 
unlucky  in  a  %\Titer  who  is  inveighing  so  violently  about  r^ck1e» 
blimdering  and  misrepresentation.  Two-thirds  of  my  Appeal  wmi 
Ijased  upon  a  book  of  which  I  gave  the  exact  title  from  the  title- 
page.*  This  work,  in  530  pages,  is  written  by  six  well-known  per^onti^ 
only  one  of  whom  is  a  Parhamentary  follower  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  tad 
it  is  prefaced  by  an  Introduction,  in  24  pages,  by  Mr,  Bi^oe*  I  citiJ 
passages  from  this  book,  giving  the  name  of  each  author  as  I 
quoted  from  him.  The  Duke,  in  his  haste,  calls  this  a  book  writtaL 
by  a  member  of  Parliament  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  now 
Pamellite  alliance.  And  with  much  scorn  he  flings  aside  the  *•  plain 
narrative  of  any  one  writer.'*  My  Appeal  was  in  one  sense  a  smn- 
mary  of  tliis  book.  But  the  Duke  is  so  little  careful  to  read  tax 
words  accurately,  or  even  to  notice  the  authorities  on  which  they 
were  based,  that  he  attributes  this  joint  work  of  six  eminent  M-rilert 
to  a  seventh  person  who  did  not  write  it  at  all. 

There  is,  however,  something  more  tban  an  awkward  slip  in  thtt 
mistake.  The  book  itself  is  an  exceedingly  careful  and  tmpariiai 
nan^ative  of  events,  made  by  most  competent  men,  and  with  an 
ample  array  of  solid  authorities.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and 
most  complete  history  of  Ireland  for  the  last  two  centuries  extant 
Its  authors  are  all  men  thoroughly  versed  in  historical  and  economie 
studies ;  two  of  them  are  eminent  teachers  in  Irish  Universities 
They  and  two   other  writers  are  entirely  outside  of  party  jioUjics, 

♦  '*Two  Cetitmies  of  Ixbih  Histoir*  1691-1870;  with  iin  Intwductioai  b*  i 
Bryce/'    Kegim  Faul,  Trcsuch  &  Co.     1888.  "^  ' 
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and  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaarice  is  the  only  one  of  the  six  writers  who 

is  a  Parliamentary  politician.     The  book  contains  no  reference  to  the 

Home  Role  question ;   it  designedly  ends  with  the  year  1870 ;   and 

there  never  was  a  history  written  with  more  scrupulous  regard   for 

historic  truth.     Yet  the  Duke,  without  looking  at  the  book,  without 

knowing  the  names  of  its  authors,  deliberately  tells  the  world  that  it 

is  written  "  to  pervert  history  in  the  act  of  writing  it,"  tliat  it   has 

been   composed    "  on   the  principle   on  which   a   solicitor  instructs 

counsel  on  the  facts  of  his  client's  case."     This,  of  a  book  which  he 

has  never  seen,   and  which   he  carelessly  attributes  to  Mr.  Bryce, 

because  that  gentleman  has  written  to  it  a  preface  of  24  pages.     It 

is  not  a  nice  thing  to  accuse  a  man  d  priori  of  perverting  history, 

bat  it  is  laughable  to  make  this  accusation  on  the  strength  of  a  book 

which  he  did  not  write.     Nor  is  it  worthy  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  to 

insult  so  eminent  a  historian   as  Mr.  Bryce  on   grounds  so  palpably 

bollow. 

When  we  see  how  the  Duke  can  accuse  an  eminent  historian  of 
writing  a  party  pamphlet  under  pretence  of  a  history,  before  he 
himself  has  looked  into  the  book,  one  will  not  be  surprised  tliat  he 
should  accuse  me  of  similarly  perverting  history  on  equally  slight 
grounds.  I  alluded  in  my  Appeal  to  the  early  Irish  history  before  the 
Berolntion  of  1688,  in  a  single  sent-ence  consisting  of  three  lines  and 
three  words.  To  these  three  lines  of  mine  three  pages  of  the  Reply 
•re  devoted,  charging  me  with  *'  unfaithful  treatment  of  history," 
"  misrepresentation,"  designed  omission  or  ignorance ;  and  the  Duke 
disoourses  at  much  length  about  the  Anglo-Normans,  the  Helsidean 
Celts,  and  the  plantation  of  Ulster ;  and  he  asks  me  if  I  have  ever 
read  the  Irish  Annals,  and  the  history  of  Ulster,  and  much  of  the 
■Mne  kind  abont  the  "unredeemed  savagery''  and  the  *' barbarous 
level "  of  the  Irish  Celts.  All  this  learning  and  all  this  heat  in  the 
Beply  are  entirely  beside  the  mark.  I  have  never  denied  that  the 
Irish  tribes  were  turbulent  and  bloodthirsty.  This  accumulation  of 
lustoric  authority  is  a  mere  artifice  of  rhetoric.  Without  quite 
woepfcing  all  that  he  says  about  the  diabolic  nature  of  the  Irish  Celts, 
I  am  not  concerned  to  dispute  the  Duke's  view  of  early  Irish  history. 
He  says  that  I  cannot  admit  that  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  was  a 
ibw  and  imperfect  migration  and  not  a  complete  conquest  of  the 
"land.  Why  cannot  I  admit  it  ?  I  not  only  admit  it,  but  I  point 
to  it  as  an  all-important  fact.  Not  only  do  I  note  its  importance, 
DQfc  I  am  quite  disposed  to  admit  that  the  want  of  a  real  and  decisive 
^^uest  of  Ireland  for  so  many  centuries  was  a  lasting  misfortune  to 
us  ialond.  The  Duke  says  that  I  cannot  admit  this  because  it 
^^M,  not  suit  my  book.  It  is  too  bad  to  impute  to  a  historian 
^^  which  he  does  not  hold,  and  then  charge  him  with  ignorance 
fcrhdding  them. 
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T::--  i>.:k:^  v:r..»rir.  -  vi  ■■  -;.  .^r.  7i::-  r  T»-:^-rii.~  ::"  Irish  LLstory 
lv*^rr-5>e.  h-.^  nsv-,  1  s-v  ;sk  :'  .-"i  "r'Tr.^i  -i:.  r.  i~i  kz.  Irish  ziatkyn: 
:.r.d  ':.e  j'vV>  :r.:o  s  *,?r.^  .-.  <  .:  >::  -  *:  sir-c  -.ii'  ''z.r  IH-h  were  not 
A  ]v^.:::v^A.  y  ^  ri:^"iv  -^v.  •.:.  r  *.? ;.  '.:i'.  rr  :'r-'~ir.-^  zl-:>  svstematic 
oo:ii:::e<T  ot*  Irt  *.:;::.;  w.^s  .  .v.  v.::  >:.;•:  ':7  TJi-  Ezr--?-':  nation.  All 
t^i^  ir.iiiirr.s::.  r.  :>  a  v...::-  :'..::.:::.=.  ir.f.^r  I  liv-?  never  said  that 
TTt-  lr>h  ^\l:v  a  ;:v::iv.  v.,'t:.  v.  7  -j...:  -': r  y,z^'.yz.  as  a  nation,  in- 
.Siit\i  Irr'.stui.  1:  is  v.-.-.t;  ■. ;-;..v  ^'i.ilr^  -  rrr  and  force  that 
•Xf.iV.ir.*:  oiiT  .i"  v.v  r.s^  o'  :':-.:  ■.•».--.  ■  ri*.  7.  '  Mr,  Lecky,  as  we 
M«t*,  iiivs  v.i^:  ^,e^i:<>Tl  is^  siv:\k  v"^:  *:>.:-  :"^;  zi'-l.T.*^"  remaining  fw 
vW.Turios  in  :uv<!iii!Y.  Is  Mr.  1  «vky  a*5»;  ^"-■■-T  ■-  -t^^ ranee  andfaki- 
Soaii^n  of  lri:^h  hisiory        "  N:i:'..  v.'    >;  7.>e.i  ry  •irheT  of  us,  means 
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of  course  *'  men  of  the  nation,"  race,  or  people.  Why  did  not  1 
speak  of  the  Uelsidean  Celts,  the  intertribal  feuds,  the  native  Irish 
cliie&  and  their  unredeemed  savagery  ?  Well,  I  did  not  see  what  the 
Helsidean  Celts  had  to  do  with  an  Appeal  to  Liberal  Unionists.  But, 
becanse  I  had  no  occasion  to  talk  of  all  the  bloody  deeds  of  Irish 
Celts  ffince  the  days  of  Bryan  Boroimhe,  the  Duke  tells  me  that  this 
is  a  misrepresentation  of  history.  Surely,  all  this  sound  and  fury  is 
an  orator's  expedient  to  introduce  a  philippic  against  the  Irish  chiefs, 
with  whom  th«*  Duke  seems  to  have  a  tribal  feud  himself  after  the 
nuumer  of  his  own  heroic  ancestors. 

And  here  comes  in  the  odd  part  of  his  vehement  charge  of  igno- 
TBOoe  about  early  Irish  history,  which  I  see  by  another  Review  is  just 
now  greatly  exercising  the  Duke  s  mind.  The  Duke  says  this  blunder 
of  mine  in  calling  the  Irish  a  nation  and  the  English  another  nation 
"is  the  result  of  study  of  this  new  book" — meaning  Mr.  Bryce'a 
book,  the  book  which  the  Duke  has  not  seen,  and  which  Mr.  Bryce  did 
not  write.  It  ho  happens  that  in  Mr.  Bryce's  Introduction  (p.  xv.), 
which  I  was  summarizing  and  citing,  the  facts  about  the  two  peoples 
ue  stated  quite  as  strongly,  and  practically  iu  the  same  way,  as  by 
the  Duke  himself.     Mr.  Bryce's  words  are  : — 

"The  ccmqueHt  of  1169-72  was  a  conquest  only  in  name — neither 
Heniy  II,  nor  hiH  successors  for  nearly  four  centuries  attempted  to  estab- 
fiih  Englisli  executive  authority,  much  less  En^i^lish  laws,  over  the  greater 
put  of  the  island.  A  small  district  round  Dublin,  the  so-called  English  Pale, 
vu  by  degrees  oi-giinized  as  a  little  England,  i^iith  counties,  sheriffs,  judges, 
ttd  a  rude  Parliament  under  the  Lonl  Deputy  representing  the  English 
Cpown.  Bvt  the  rest  of  the  country  remained  in  unld  disorder,  a  loto  cmd  crude 
M^  offeiidaliwin  having  become  mingled  wWt  the  2>rimitive  d^m  system  of  the 
•iorigmal  Vdtsr 

Cromwell,  Mr.  Bryce  tells  us,  was  the  first  Englishman  who  can  be 
•id  to  have  really  conquered  Ireland,  and  William  III.  completed  the 
*oric.  And  yet,  while  I  am  actually  quoting  this  very  passage,  the  Duke 
lOuxidly  charges  me  with  ignorantly  believing  that  Strongbow  and  Henry 
n.  oonqoered  Ireland  and  annexed  it  to  the  English  Crown.  And  he  says 
*'"*fcl  have  learned  this  historical  blunder  out  of  Mr.  Bryce's  book,  which 
*^  Duke  has  not  seen ;  but  which,  when  he  looks  at  it  he  will  see,  states 
P'^^ciady  the  contrary.  It  is  always  better  to  look  at  a  book  before 
J^  tell  the  public  that  it  conveys  "  the  reverse  of  the  truth,"  and  it 
"  •«  well  at  any  rate  to  know  who  the  author  of  the  book  is.  I  will 
**>  that  it  is  also  convenient  to  quote  coirectly  the  words  you  are 
^demning.  I  did  not  say  "  raids  of  the  English  Crown,"  which 
^Id  doabtless  be  a  wrong  phrase.  The  words  in  my  Appeal 
IP«  770)  are — **  a  series  of  raids  by  one  strong  nation  on  another 
**ion" — meaning  obviously  in  both  cases  by  one  strong  2>f*ypl€  on 
•""^hep  people.  The  Duke  further  accuses  me  of  misrepresenting  his- 
*^  became  I  suppress  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Normans  in  the 
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twelfth  century  were  in  itlliaiice  with  native  Irisli  chiefs  or  tnbe^ 
and  consequently  did  not  invade  the  island  themselves.  Really,  I 
had  no  space  in  the  thi-ee  lines  in  which  I  referred  to  earfy  Irsi 
history  to  introduce  these  facta,  facts  which  I  neither  denied  in  my 
Appeal  nor  deny  now.  Those  who  invade  an  ansettled  countjy 
usually  do  find  some  kind  of  allies  in  discontented  natives.  Are  trr 
to  say  that  Caesar  did  not  invade  Gaul  because  he  entered  as  th 
of  the  Allobroges,  or  that  Russia  did  not  conquer  Poland  becan- 
Czar  was  invited  by  Polish  nobles  ?  It  is  with  regret  that  I  c^j-  /j 
space  over  captious  trifles  like  these.  But  it  is  only  by  pricking  socfc 
babbles  that  the  sesquipedalian  indignation  of  a  great  rhetorician  <*d 
be  properly  measured. 

In  a  similar  strain  T  am  rebuked  about  the  Penal  laws.  Whai  I 
said  of  the  Penal  laws  was  in  exactly  two  lines,  followed  by  a  weB* 
worn  quotation  from  Edmund  Burke.  I  described  these  laws  as  *'  tht 
most  ferocious  and  systematic  effort  ever  made  by  [Englishmen  1^ 
extirpate  the  religion  and  crush  the  spirit  of  a  conquered  nation  "^ — 
and  these  words  are  not  stronger  than  those  which  have  been  used  by 
Edmund  Burke,  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  Mr.  Lecky,  and  almost  ill 
historians.  To  these  two  lines  in  a  later  passage  I  added  :  *^  For  130 
yeai's  the  Catholics,  seven*tenths  of  the  whole  population  of  Ireland, 
had  been  subject  to  laws  which  treated  them,  for  the  greater  part  of 
that  period,  as  outlawed  rebels,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  period  ite 
incapable  of  political  power."  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  Dukfi 
devotes  four  pages  of  his  Reply  to  violent  abuse  of  me  for  th*3» 
words  as  misrepresentation,  suppression  of  the  truth,  and  other  crimei 
and  misdemeanors.  And  he  proceeds  to  inveigh  against  the  wicked- 
ness of  Catholics,  and  asks  me  why  I  suppress  all  mention  of  tie 
tocsin  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  NanteBj  tl** 
Irish  Parliament  of  1689,  and  so  forth.  I  reply  that  the  lang'ttag^  I 
used  about  the  Penal  laws  is  that  of  all  sound  historians  and  of  all 
liberal  minds  from  Burke  downwards.  I  cited  Burke*8  words,  in  to 
letter  to  Sir  H.  Langrishe,  that  they  were  a  machine  *'  for  the  debase- 
ment of  human  nature  itself/'  Gustave  de  Beaumont  says  (ii.  p.  IW), 
**  The  necessity  which  is  alleged  as  their  excuse  is  the  excuse  of  every 
tyrant."  Mr.  Lecky  says,  '*  It  is  impossible  for  any  Irish  I*rotestftat, 
whose  mind  is  not  perverted  by  religious  bigotry,  to  look  back  with- 
out shame  and  indignation  to  the  Penal  code." — *'The  economical 
and  moral  effects  of  the  Penal  laws  were  profoundly  disastrous/*  *  In 
his  '*  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Oentnry,"  Mr.  Lecky  accumnliktes 
evidence  in  condemnation  of  these  laws.  **  The  religious  KstahliBlt- 
tnent  in  Ireland  was,  next  fa  tite  Penal  code^  the  most  powerful  of 
all  agents  in  demomlizing  its  people."  t  Again  he  6ays»  **  For 
the  greater  part  of  a  centnry  the  main  object  of  the 
•  "  Leadei«  of  JTiah  Opmioo;*  y,  125.  f  ^'  P<  ^^3. 
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was  to  tMirpate  a  rcligioti  by  the  encouragement  of  the  worst  and  the 
punishment  of  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  our  nature*"  ^  So  Gold  win 
Stiiith,  Dicey,  and  every  decent  man  who  has  ever  written  upon  Irish 
history.  I  should  indeed  have  thought  it  needless  in  this  day 
to  accumulate  evidence  of  the  horror  with  wliich  all  generous  men, 
Protestant  Or  Catholic,  English  or  Irish,  Unionists  or  Home  Rulers, 
have  uniformly  spoken  of  the  Penal  laws  of  the  eighteenth  centm-y 
in  Ireland, 

But  the  matter  does  not  rest  here.     The  Duke  has  the  courage  to 
offer  something  like  a  qualified  defence,  or  palliation,  of  these  Penal 
laws,  which  he  says  were  ^  measure  of  defence.     He  says  they  "  were 
indeed  detestable — judged  in  the  light  of  our  own  times,  and  consi- 
dered as  the  instruments  of  mere  religious  persecution.      Bnt  thef/ 
were  not  this — hiMoinraUi/,'*- — •*'  Self-defence,  and  the  determination  to 
guard  against  the  alliance    between   Irish  rebels  at  home   and   the 
Catholic  League  abroad,  were- the  real  aims  and  spirit  of  the  Protestant 
Penal  code."    The  Penal  laws  were  directed,  he  says,  not  against  reli- 
gLons  belief,  but  against  political  treason,     I  prefer  the  opinion  of 
older  historians.     I  answer  the  Duke  in  the  words  of  Gustave  de 
Beaumont,   **  such  necessity  is  the  plea  of  every  tyrant.*'     As  Mr. 
Lecky  says,  **  A  main  object  of  the  law  of  Ireland  7cas  the  fMirpailon 
of  the  religion  of  about  four-fiftlis  of  the  Irish  people."  t     Again  he 
Bays :  **  The  main  object  of  the  Legislature  tms  to  ciilrpatc  a  religion.'*  X 
What  says  Mr.  Dicey?     **  Bad  ad miuist ration,  rcli{fious  j^crsreution, 
above  all,  a   thoroughly  vicious   land   tenure,  accompanied  by  such 
sweeping    confiscations    as    to    make    it,    at    any    rate,    a    plaasible 
assertion  that  all   laud  in  Ireland   has,  during  the    coui*se  of  Irish 
history,  been  confiscated  at  least  thrice   over,  are    admittedly  some 
of  the  causes,    //  th^f/  do   not  constitutt  the   whoh   cause,  of  the  om 
imnudiatc  diffieidty  vjkich  jKrpltxcrs  the  polvrfi  of  EmjIamL^^  §      I  shall 
rely  on  these  Unionist  authorities  and  reject  the  new  version  of  history 
which  the  Duke  proposes  to  teach  me,  that  the  Penal  laws  in  Ireland 
were  a  measure  of  defence  and  were  not  detestable — historically.      I 
say,   on  the    ex>ntrary,   that    they  were    detestable    absolutely,  and 
just   as  infamous  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  in  this.      They  were, 
as    Burke  and    Lecky  say,  delil>erately  designed  to  demoralize   and 
degrade   human   nature.     The    Penal    laws    in    Ireland   were    ver}^ 
different     from    the   Catholic   disabilities    in    England.     As    Lecky 
says,   in    a    noble     passage,  |1      they    encouraged     the    worst     and 
punished    the   best   qualities   of    our    nature.      They   rewarded   the 
informer,   the    hypocrite,    the     faithless    wife,     the    undutiful    son, 

•  '*  LicaderB  of  Public  Opinion,"*  p.  12*3. 

t  *'  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century/'  vol.  ii.  ch.  7. 

%  "  Leaders  of  Opinion,"  p.  12G. 

§  '*  England's  Case  against  Home  Rule/  p,  92. 

'  Leaders  <  '  " 
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I'Mucation  was  systeniatically  repressed,  informers  were  trained  uy 
in  their  vUe  trade.  The  wife  was  encuumged  to  leave  her  hasfattiid 
and  to  plunder  his  property.  The  child  was  enoouraged  to  leaiT* 
his  father.  Bribes  were  offered  for  apc»sta«iy.  and  in  1719  ikf 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Pri\y  ('ouncil  disputed  wkatlier 
Catholic  priests  who  were  not  registered  should  be  branded  on  iitf 
cheek  or  castrated.*  Was  this  defence  of  Protestant  interests?  U 
this  not  detestable  historlmUi/ f  The  **  Cathohc  League  abro^' 
indeed !  Where  was  the  Catholic  League  during  th©  years  from 
1724-1742 — the  epoch  of  Primate  Boulter — the  very  acme  of  Um 
religious  persecution?  And  this  IVnal  code,  we  are  told,  haa  no 
"  bearing  whatever  on  the  questions  at  issue  now ! "  Such  is  not  tfe 
opim'on  of  Lecky,  of  Goldwin  Smith,  and  of  Dicey.  Bad  adminifltn* 
tion,  nligiom  pen^ctitioH.  and  a  vicious  land  tenure,  are  admiii&Of 
Mmie  of  the  m/'^vs^  of  (he  imvieffiaU  difficulty,  is  what  we  are  toU  fcy 
the  author  of  *'  England's  Case  against  Home  Kale.'' 

These  eminent  Unionist*;,  and  all  thoughtful  Unionists  every whrrf, 
will  see  with  pain  any  one  calling  himself  a  Liberal  come  fi>rwari 
with  an  **  historical  "  palliation  of  the  infamous  Penal  laws  in  Ireland, 
for  which  none  of  them  have  had  anything  but  abhorrence  pur©  and 
simple.  Nor  can  I  imagine  any  greater  injury  to  the  whole  UnioniJd 
cause  than  that  the  spokesman  on  their  behalf  should  set  up  the  plea 
of  *'  self-defence  "  in  mitigation  of  these  infamies.  The  verj*  fact  tha: 
im  eminent  Scotch  Protestant  can  venture  to  do  so  in  this  contjx:»versj^r 
is  the  best  proof  we  can  have  that  the  spirit  which  inspired  thk 
code  of  race-antipathy  and  religious  l»igotry  has  a  verj^  living  anj 
potent  **  bearing  on  the  questions  at  issue  now/* 

In  a  similar  strain  upwards  of  a  page  of  the  Reply  is  occui 
with  rebuking  my  ignorance  for  what  T  said  abont  the  fiscal  aid 
commercial  legislation  in  Ireland.  The  only  passage  in  whicii  I 
referred  to  this  in  my  Appeal  was  in  these  words:  '*  The  mon^raos 
laws  by  which  Irish  industrj^  was  choked  in  favour  of  English  ; ""  aad 
I  then  quoted  Swift's  well-loiown  remark,  that  Ireland  was  the  oaly 
kingdom  in  history  which  was  denied  the  liberty  of  exporting  their 
native  commodities  wherever  they  pleased.  Now  to  these  words  I 
adhere.  They  are  literally  and  strictly  accurate,  and  in  the  sense  of 
every  historian  of  repute,  Irish  industry  was  choked  in  favour  of 
English.  And  the  laws  which  choked  it  were  monstrous.  So  sajl 
Swift,  so  Lecky,  who  writes :  "  The  commercial  and  industrU 
condition  of  the  country  was,  if  possible,  more  deplon/:  V  ^  :tg 
political  condition,  and  was  the  nsult  of  a  sirks  if  Etiglish  >,  ,fj^ 

for  ddlherate  and  stlftj^h  fyranfiy  could  hardly  hf  mrpassedj'  t    The  Dohi 
asserts  that  these  laws  were  merely  the  doctrines  of  IV*  *  then 

prevalent  all  over  the  world,  and  applied  to  Scotland   n-  a^  \^ 


*  LccVt.  **HktorT,"  I  29*5. 
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IrdaniL  And  he  rates  me  for  my  ignorance  in  not  knowing  this, 
or  for  my  misrepresentation  in  not  stating  it.  I  prefer  the  view 
of  Mr.  Lecky  and  of  all  Liberal  historians.  Mr.  Lecky,  in  a  fine 
dapter  of  his  *'  History  "  (vol.  ii.  chap.  7)  has  admirably  stated  and 
explained  the  difference  between  the  policy  pnrsned  in  Scotland  and 
tLit  in  Ireland.  He  has  abundantly  proved  how  monstrous  was  the 
oommercial  tyranny  exercised  in  Ireland,  and  its  cruel,  crushing,  and 
permanent  eflfects.  It  is  laughable  for  a  man  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
to  throw  himself  into  all  the  attitudes  of  rhetorical  indignation 
becaase,  forsooth,  I  spoke  of  this  commercial  legislation,  in  one  single 
line,  as  ^*  the  monstrous  laws  by  which  Irish  industry  was  choked  in 
laTOor  of  English.'*  Was  Irish  industiy  not  choked  ?  Was  it  not 
ehoked  in  favour  of  English  industrj-?  Were  these  laws  not 
,  iDonstrous?  And  the  Duke  goes  on  to  call  it  '*  audacity "  on  my 
part  to  allude  to  this  legislation,  because  some  Irish  Seimrati.st  some- 
where has  talked  about  returning  to  Protection !  Mr.  Gladstone 's 
proposals  expressly  retained  in  the  Imperial  Government  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  and  customs,  and  neither  1  nor  any  English  Home  Ruler 
has  ever  suggested  the  contrary.  To  this  length  can  artificial  rhetoric 
cany  a  public  man !  That  it  is  "  audacity  "  in  me  to  call  the  fiscal 
legislation  of  the  last  century  monstrous,  because  some  Irish  rebel  has 
talked  about  lhx)tection ! 

The  next  ten  pages  of  the  Reply  are  devoted   to   denunciations  of 

my  ^darkness  of  profound  ignorance,"  my    **  incoherent  utterances," 

my  "  groping  hands,"  my  **  farrago  of  violent  language  "   about  the 

Irish  Agrarian  Question.     As  to  this  we  shall  not  agree,  if  we  dis- 

pnte  for  years.     The   Duke  is   himself  practically  in  the  same  boat 

^th  those  Iriah  landlords  whose  exorbitant  exactions  the  Jjegislature 

W  had  to  curb.     And  it  is  not  surprising  that   he   should   inveigh 

Against  the   judicial  reduction  of   rent,  and    should    insist   on  the 

** ^SDcfptianallif  low   scale    of  rent'*    demanded    of    the    Irish    cottier 

teoaat !     All  this  is  natural  enough,  and  that  I  should  be  denounced 

^y  the  Duke  of  Argyll  for  daring  to  speak  of  excessive  rtmts  of  the 

P^^orer  tenants  in  Ireland,  is  a  matter  to  me  of  pride  and  satisfaction. 

®^t  when  the  Duke,  not  content  with  maintaining  the  contrary,  g<K»K 

^^  to  rate  me  for  this  opinion  of  mine,  as  profound  ignorance  and 

^^fiil  misrepresentation,  the   matter  assumes  a  truly  comic   aspect. 

'^y !  the  fact  that  excessive  rents  were  exacted  in  the  past  from 

**«  smaller  cottiers    of  the    west,   is  accepted  by  the  whole  body 

^  Liberals,  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  and   by  a 

*g6  part  of  the  Conservatives  thems«*lves.     If  not,  what  means  the 

^le  series  of  Land  Acts,  and  the  Judicial  Rents  ?     Why  does  not 

Lord  Salisbury  at  once  proceed  to   repeal  these   Acts,   instead    of 

*Uing  fresh  ones,  still  further  to  limit  the  free  hand  of  the  Irish 

Ittdkirda?     It  is  a  bad  sign  when  we  find  tht*  spokesman  of  the 

Ubenl  UnicmistB  denouncing  the  judicial   revision  of  rent,  and  in- 
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sisting  ''  on  the  exceptionally  low  scale  of  rent,'*    not  in  t  ' 
but  in  the  past  (of  which  I  was  srpoaking).       Does    Lord   i  ^    ^ 

deny  that  rents  have  been  exorbitant  in  parts  of  Ireland,  and  dott 
lie  denounce  the  Act  of  1881  ?  Does  ilr.  Chamberlain,  docs  Sr  tt 
James,  does  llr,  Lecky,  and  Mr.  Dioey,  or  does  ^Ir.  Bright  ? 

Yet  the  Dnke  now  rates  m©  in  the  grand  style  of  Parliamentaj 
indignation  because  I  will  not  admit  that  *'  everything'  tliat  is  pecn&r 
to  Irelandj  and  everything  that  is  the  cause  of  poverty,  Idleness^  ifld 
ignorance  in  its  agricultural  condition,  is  five  direct  mnsequn^cB  Iff  Ik 
perndetU  surnval  of  old  Cdtk  trm^es  and  of  mirrformed^  rttUivc  ^^etm  tf 
ocj^npaiimi " — and  not  at  all  due  to  any  English  law,  cnstom^  or  lasi* 
lord.  The  poverty  and  distress  in  Irelandj  he  says,  **  arr  due  nnt  i 
anything  that  came  from  Sn^jland,  but,  on  the  contrary,  arr  ejt/m% 
due  to  the  passive  rrsistame  offend  hy  the  nutice  IHsft  sysUm  to  tf» 
saliUafy  penetration  of  '  gtmtlcr  man7un — purer  law&,*  which  fufvt  bif 
come  to  prcrail  in  England J^  And  then  he  inveij^hs  over  many  pagrt 
against  the  barbarous  customs,  wretched  husbandry,  and  brtflil 
indolence  of  the  Irish  Celts,  as  the  sole  cause  of  misery  and  deslh 
tution  in  Ireland.  The  Duke  is  welcome  to  his  opinion  ;  but  jt  neri 
some  courage,  after  all  that  has  passed,  for  an  experienced  poUticiis 
to  maintain  so  amazing  a  paradox. 

What  says  Mr.  Lecky  ?     Does  he  find  tbe  sole  cause  of  tlie  mis^ 
of  Ireland  to  be  the  barbarous  customs  of  the  Irish  Celts  ?     Not  al  n^ 
He  writes  :  **  It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  whole  compass  of  history,  o 
find  another  instance  in  which  such  rariom  and  such  pmctrful  wjfMi$ 
cuncvrred  to    degrade  the  character  and  to  blast  the   prosperity  rf  1 
a  nation.   Tlt^l  the  greater  part  of  them  sprang  directly  from  (he  roff^  ! 
and  stljbih  gavenimcnt  of  England  is  incontestable J*^    He  admits,  indeed 
some  cii'cumstances   in    extenuation ;  but   he  adds,    **  They   do  net 
however,  affect  the  fact  that  a  long  train  of  causes  of  irrtmstthlc  ptmf^ 
v'cre  crushing  hoik  the  moral  and  7naterial  enei'gics  of  the  cemntry,*^  Dd© 
not  Goldwin    Smith  say  that  property  presented  itself  to   the  InA 
peasant,  "first  as  open  rapine;  then  as  rohhenj  carried  on  throngi  tk 
roguish    technicalities     of  an    alien    code ;  finally,    as    legalissed   tiid 
systematic    oppression?"     Does   not    Dicey    say  that,    *' abovi*  iHj 
a  thoroughly  vicious  land  tenure"  is  admittedly  among  the  causeitfl 
the  immediate  difficulty  ?     T\Tiat  said  the  late  Professor  Cliffe-Lesbe*  [ 
a  great  economic  authority,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  a  Separatist  H 
Writing  in  1870,  he  said:   *' The  system  of  agnmdtural  tcnttrt  is^i^^ 
7nitted  on  all  s^ieles  to  he  an  intolerable  evil^  both  politiralh/  and  m«itt»-l 
viieally    regarded,^' — "^  Much   as  the    country  has  suffered   onder  tliaj 
present  land  system,  the  town  suffers  still  more/'t   And  thon  h« 
that  historical  causes  of  distress  are  useful  to  notice  as 
insolent  the:ories  of  race.    And  as  to  race,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smitii  i 
**  There  are  still  speakers  and  wTiters  who  seem  to  think  that  r 
•  •*  History ,*•  voL  ii.  ch.  7.  f  "  Land  System*.**  p^  ^^ 
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are  ixicarably  vicious,  because  the  accumnlated  effects  of  so  many 
centuries  cannot  be  removed  at  once  by  a  wave  of  the  legislator  s 
wand."  I  care  little  what  may  be  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith's  opinions  now. 
He  has  tried  three  countries,  and  still  is  unhappy.  And  he  has  tried 
many  parties  and  many  professions  of  faith,  political  and  religious. 
He  has  abandoned  the  old  country,  his  old  party,  and  his  old  convic- 
tions. There  is  no  rancour  like  that  of  a  renegade,  we  know.  But 
next  to  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  whose  life  seems  past  in  railing,  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  the  Irish  people,  the  Liberal  party, 
and  the  American  democracy,  of  all  of  which  he  once  was  the  champion, 
next  to  this  Canadian  Shimei,  it  is  the  Duke  of  Argyll  who  seems  to 
come  in  second  in  bitter  hatred  of  the  Irish  people,  and  what  Mr. 
Cliffe-Leslie,  a  Protestant  Irishman  and  a  profound  economist,  so  justly 
calls  *^  insolent  theories  of  race." 

I  am  happy  in  "the  darkness  of  my  profound  ignorance,"  and  I 
shall  maintain  my  "incoherent  utterances,"  to  the  effect  that  "a 
thoroughly  vicious  land  tenure,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Dicey; 
"robbery  carried  on  through  the  roguish  technicalties  of  an  alien 
code,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  in  his  pre-Canadian 
age;  the  "intolerable  evil "  of  the  8yBt(»m  of  agricultural  tenure,  to 
use  the  words  of  Professor  Cliffe-Leslie ;  "  deliberate  and  selfish 
tyranny,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Lecky — have  had  something  to  do 
with  Irish  destitution.  And  I  steadily  refuse  to  believe,  with  the 
Doke,  that  it  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  original  sin  of  tht?  Irish 
Celt ;  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  passive  resistance  offered  by  the 
native  Irish  to  the  **  gentler  manners — purer  laws"  which  England  has 
wmght  to  impose  on  them. 

What  is  the  good,  the  Duke  asks,  in  thus  raking  up  bygone  history  ? 
He  Penal  laws,  the  religious  persecution,  the  fiscal  laws,  the  evils  of  the 
J«id  system  are  all,  he  says,  dead  and  buried.  Not  so  competent  his- 
toiins.  "In  no  other  history,"  says  Mr.  Lecky,  **  can  we  trace  more 
^•arly  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  the  influence  of  past  legislation, 
not  only  upon  the  material  condition,  but  also  upon  the  character  of  a 
'^•tion." •  "I  have  myself  sought  and  found  in  the  study  of  Irish 
'"•tory,"  wrote  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  **  the  explanation  of  the  paradox," 
«afc  the  Irish,  with  so  many  gifts  and  energies  elsewhere,  in  their 
<^  oonntzy  are  so  turbulent.  *'  Ifvstmy"  he  says,  ^^fvnmhes  a  fnll 
^^mUion  of  tJicir  defects.''  Age  and  disappointment  may  make  him 
*tt  those  words ;  but  they  are  true  words,  and  the  language  of  a 
iMional  historian.  So  say  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis, 
Arthur  Toung,  Lecky,  Dicey,  and  every  competent  historian  who  has 
•Wr  spoken  on  Irish  affairs.  And  now  we  are  told  that  it  is  mere 
** audacity"  to  refer  to  the  penal  laws  or  the  fiscal  laws,  or  the  old 
Imd  tenure. 
"  PredBely  analogous  results  arose  for  a  short  time  in  Scotland,'' 

*  "  Leaden  of  Opinion.**    Introduction. 
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says  the  Uiike.  Mr.  Lecky  has  admirably  und  abundjintly  ezpltirf!'i 
the  vast  ditterence  in  the  treatment  of  Scotland  auJ  riiat  of  Ingliiid 
He  takes  the  four  points  of  the  Churcb,  education,  feudal  tair,  md 
fiscal  legislation.  ''In  Ireland/'  he  says,  *' the  course  of  legisli 
on  all  these  points  was  directly  opposite." — *'  The  lustorj'  of  S( 
land  in  the  eighteenth  century  fiiraishes  us  with  one  of  the  moi 
remarkable  ingitances  on  rec€>nl  of  the  efficacy  of  wise  liP'^t&Iaiioii  ii 
developing  the  prosperity  and  ameliorating  the  chariK^ter  of  nationi 
In  the  history  of  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  if^e  may  ti-ace  wiih  > 
dearncM  the  'permriinff  ainf  fletjratHtuf  inj^nrwr  of  girat  A     '  '  u^^ir 

t{a\%  and  (he  manrier  in  irhhh  (hnj  ajfrrt  in  iut^  erer^  tint^  <         ,     icUumt 
nrU'beimf,''  *     I  prefer  Jlr.  Lecky's  history  to  that  of  tie  Duke. 

I  shall  certainly  not  discuss  with  the  Duke  his  ama^ng  theosti 
the  '*  favoorable ''  and  **  exceptionally  low  "  rents  of  the  poor  lAk 
cottier.  There  is  something  so  astonishing  (I  will  not  say  in  ill 
"'  audacity  '*),  but  about  the  courage*  of  this  pn:>po8ition^  that  I  hardh 
knosv  how  to  treat  it  seriously.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  remarb 
in  my  Appeal^  which  are  denounced  in  this  Reply,  relate  to  rents  n 
tliey  have  been,  and  as  reported  by  high  authorities  at  the  timr*  I 
am  rebuked  by  the  Duke  for  citing  well-known  economists.  Mj 
stfl,tements  were  taken  fmm  Arthur  Young,  Edward  Wakefieii 
'IVvTiseiid's  *'  Sun-ey  of  Cork/'  Baron  Fletcher,  Sir  Come  wall  Ijewi* 
Thomas  Drummond,  the  Devon  Commission,  and  witnesses  such  m 
these.  The  book  wbicli  I  was  reviewing,  and  which  the  Ihike  has  nd 
seen,  contains  a  mass  of  evidence  from  unimpeachable  authoritialk 
from  many  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Memoirs  of  repute.  Whatl 
said  about  excessive  rent  referred  to  rents  before  the  Act  oflSSl 
And  the  Duke  s  contention  is  that  even  before  that  Act  rents  Wfft 
exceptionally  low.  Is  that  the  view  of  Lord  Hartingtort  r.r  Mr 
C'haraberlain,  of  Lord  Derby,  of  Mr,  Bright? 

The  Dukr  says,  that  I  quote  **  with  horror  certain  cajses  where  Uw* 
hire  of  land  was  put  up  to  auction."  If  he  will  look  again,  he  wiD 
observe  that  what  I  quoted  was  the  charge  of  Baron  Fletcher  to  tks. 
grand  jury  of  Wexford  in  1811,  T  expre.^sed  no  hornjr.  1  addi  ^ 
n  single  word  to  the  quotation.  IJut  the  point  of  the  quot-ation  ia^" 
that  lands  were  put  up  to  auction,  but  that,  as  Baron  Fletcher  said, 
** ///r  (ifpopvlailon  of  an  rnhrr  frnrt  of  tvimtn/  rnmtfsj^*  If  it  b^ 
ex]>res8ing  horror  to  underline  a  quotation,  I  did  express  horror  Iw 
underlining  those  words,  and  I  express  horror  again  by  so  doing.  I 
feel  horror  at  **  the  depopulation  of  an  entire  tract  of  conntrv,'*  aa  a 
tnere  mode  of  getting  more  money.  Does  the  Duke  not  feel  horror? 
However,  the  horror  was  felt  in  1814,  and  expressed  by  Baroa 
Metcher.  a  judge  addressing  a  body  of  landowners,  whom  he  toJ«J 
that  tliis  pi'actice  was  the  direct  cause  of  agrarian  outrage,  jittl 
as,  in  183y,  Thomas  Drummond,  then  Chief  Secretary,  told  the 
♦  **  History,**  vol,  ii.  oh.  7. 
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Ma^Ktrates  of  Tipperary,  that  the  cause    was  *'the  wholesale   ex- 
palsicm  of  cottier  tenants.'"     The  Dake  has  the  courage  (;*  audacity  " 
is  His  word,   not  mine)  to  tell  me  that  this  practice  whicli  Baron 
Fletcher  rebuked,  was  resorted  to  to  check  favouritism  and  jobbery  by 
open  competition !     And  he  ventures  to  talk  of  my  profound  ignorance 
of  mnd  economy,  because  I  quote  the  words  of  Baron  Fletcher,  when 
he  denonnoed  the  depopulation  of  an  entire  tract  of  country.     Whole- 
sale ejectment  is  still,  as  it  has  been  all  this  century,  the  grand  source 
of  agiBiJan  disturbance.     It  has  been  so  pointed  to  and  condemned 
by  judges,  by  Chief  Secretaries,  by  statesmen,  and  by  economists.     It 
goes  on  to-day  as  freely  as  ever.     I  feel  horror  at  it ;  we  all  feel 
honor,  and  we  shall  express  that  horror,  whether  it  take  place  in  the 
Hebrides  or  in  Mayo.     Does  the  Duke  mean  to  deny  (1)  that  Baron 
Fletcher  did  denounce  the  depopulation  of  an  entire  tract  of  country 
by  wholesale  evictions ;  (2)  that  Baron   Fletcher  was   right  in    so 
doing ;  and  (3)  that  such  depopulation  was,  and  is,  a  matter  of  horror  ? 
And,  lastly,  does  he  mean  to  assert  that  Lord  Clanricarde's  object  is 
"  to  chock  favouritism  and    jobber}'/'  that  the  sole  motive  of  whole- 
ade  eviction  to-day,  is  the  benevolent  desire  of  the  landlord  for  '^Ihf 
irifctiou  of  frnants  jxwicssinrjf  iiuitfstn/,  cupltal^  mul  s^Ul  f  " 

The  Dnke  next  declares  that  I  assume  that  no  man  ought  to  pay 
anything  for  any  bit  of  land  unless  its  produce  aHords  him  the  full 
means  of  living  without  any  other  resource.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
I  assume  nothing  so  silly.  The  Dnke,  with  a  great  flourish  of  the 
claymore,  asks  me  if  every  man  is  free  to  occupy  s^ratuitously  a 
hoose,  or  a  lodging  in  a  tenement,  or  a  gainlen.  or  any  other  bit  of 
the  soil  which  he  finds  it  convenient  to  enjoy,  but  which  does  not 
itwlf  produce  him  a  comfortable  subsistence.  Can  forced  rhetoric 
go  farther  than  this  ?  I  spoke  of  the  poor  cottier,  who  has  by  his 
own  labour  made  a  small  farm  out  of  bog  and  wild  moorland,  has 
fenced  it,  drained  it.,  made  it  arable,  and  built  a  cabin  and  a  byre  on 
i^  and  then  finds  that  the  rent  has  been  niised  from,  say,  6iL  to 
20«.  per  acre.  I  gave  as  an  example,  from  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre's 
Iwok,  a  fiwm  of  twenty  acres,  originally  worth  6(L  per  acre,  the 
''Oit  of  which  had  been  raised  to  £lo.  Let  us  see  how  the  Duke's 
■"pnnent  applies.  I  spoke  of  faiim,  of  farms  in  wild  open  country. 
^  fiums  made  by  the  tenant's  own  labour,  as  completely  as  a  house 
*■  built  with  capital.  The  artisan  of  whom  he  speaks,  in  a  tenement 
Wging,  did  not  build  or  7nalr,  the  house.  The  Trisli  cottier  made 
^^farm.  The  cottier's  farm  is  rented  Oii  tt  fanti,  and  not  as  a  tene- 
"tot  or  a  garden.  It  is  not  situated  in  a  coveted  locality.  He  made  it 
«» a  fca$U.  And  by  virtue  of  some  mere  parchment  right,  itself  based 
on  oonfiscation,  the  so-called  landlord,  whd  is  a  mere  incumbrancer 
Kving  in  England,  has  raised  his  rent  twenty  or  thirty  times  over  till  the 
Rnt  ezoeeds  the  whole  produce  of  the  land.  1  do  call  that  black-^nail. 
Hie  gist  of  this  matter  of  rent  is,  that  in  livland  large  tracts  of 
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cultivable  land  have  been  literally  created  by  the  incessant  toil  of  tbe 
actual  holders,  whilst  a  distant  landlord,  baring  a  merely  ani£ciil 
title,  has  been  as  incessantly  forcing  up  the  rent  till  he  secnivs  tfe 
whole  produce  of  the  land,  and  even  more  than  the  produce,  to 
self.  That  is  in  my  opinion  morally  unjust,  and  that  I  shall 
to  condemn.  The  Duke  and  his  friends  may  appeal  to  poli 
economy  till  doomsday,  but  they  will  never  convince  us  that  j3l  n 
just.  We  know  al!  about  these  stale  aaws  of  the  old  pltttoaoBDiirti 
just  as  well  as  he  does,  and  wp  know  them  to  be  cynical  stuff,  Tboai 
who  continue  to  repeat  them  are  now  a  discredited  minority^  idiow 
vociferations  disturb  us  as  little  as  vociferations  about  the  di?ae 
riglit  of  kings  or  the  absolute  authority  of  an  Established  ChxmL 
Such  plutonomy  as  that,  if  persisted  in,  would  bring  not  Irelial 
alone  to  anarchy,  but  Scotland  and  England  too. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  that  is  essential  in  the  Dokell 
Reply  to  my  Appeal.  I  have  given  his  Reply  all  the  attentafii 
which  is  due  to  his  high  standing  as  an  independent  politician,  lai 
his  undoubted  -[wwer  as  a  dialectician.  But  I  cannot  admit  that  b 
my  Appeal  there  is  one  word  where  I  have  overstated  anrtldBe. 
understated  anything,  omitted  anj^hing,  or  misrepresented  anytiiinf^ 
Nor  can  1  accept  any  one  of  the  Duke's  corrections.  There  remfii 
one  or  two  subsidiary  matters,  which  I  shall  notice  very  brieflv. 

In  the  first  place,  why  am  I  an  *'  Anglo-l'arnelUte  ?  "  ^ly  friwiA 
and  myself  ht-ld  the  views  about  Irelaml  which  wa  hold  now,  mi 
urged  them  on  Parliament,  where  we  had  the  support  of  Mr,  Jdtt 
Bright,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Pamell  was  an  unde^ 
graduate  at  Cambridge.  We  shall  continue  to  hold  theui^  whafcgfif 
Mr.  Pamell  or  Mr.  Gladstone  may  do  or  say. 

The  Duke  corrects  my  views  about  Ireland  out  of  Mr*  Prendergasfcli 
books  on  the  Settlement,  which  he  recommends  me  to  studv.  It  •• 
happens  that  I  have  long  been  familiar  with  these  valuable 
one  of  which  Mr.  Pi-endergast  himself  sent  me  in  1867,  with 
expressions  of  sympathy  for  what  1  had  publicly  said  about  Irelaoi 
I  beg  also  to  assure  the  Duke  that  I  have  read  Macanlay*s  descriptioii 
of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1689,  but  I  very  much  prefer  the  descmi- 
tion  given  by  ^U\  Lecky,  who  is  an  Irishman,  not  a  Sootchmanj  and 
a  truatA^'Ol•thy  historian,  not  a  bigoted  partisan.  The  Duke  ropeaiedhr 
calls  upon  me  to  abstain  from  talking  about  '*  blushing/*  to  wipe  offmf 
'•^ painted  blushes/'  with  more  aljout  "rouge"'  to  cover  •*  the  ugly 
wrinkles  of  perverted  facts."  The  wit  here  belongs  to  higher  latitudei 
than  those  I  live  in.  I  can  only  say  that  there  is  not  one  won?  ie 
my  Ap|>eal  about  '*  blnshing/*  nor  does  the  word,  or  any  eqm 
notion,  occur  in  any  place.  It  is  not  in  my  style  of  phrase  or  n^uxL 
of  mind.  When  I  hold  that  any  act  is  shameful,  I  do  not  aak  tbe 
doer  of  it  to  blush.  I  ask  him  to  undo  it^  and  to  make  reatttotigii. 
I  believe  there  is  some  recondite  sneer  at  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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What  is  the  relevancy,  asks  the  Duke,  "  of  reproaching  the  Union 
with   Irish  famines  ?  "      I  am  sorry  to  bo  forced   to   reply  by  the 
direct  negative.      But  I  must   assert  that  I  nowhere  reproached  the 
Union  with  Irish  famines.      I  said  that  famines  resulted  from  miser}', 
o\'er-popalation   and   helplessness,   and  that  these  resulted  from  op- 
pression and   misgovemment.     Does  not  Lecky  tell  us,  that  of  the 
agencies  which  concurred  to  degrade  the  character  and   to  blast  the 
prosperity  of  the   nation,  the  greater  part  spranj^  directly   from  the 
oorrapt  and  selfish  government  of  England.      The  Irish  nation  and 
every  interest  in  it  was,  as  Lecky   shows,  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of 
hgiT  mighty    neighbour.        It  is    in  this    sense   that   England    and 
English   interests,  not  a  single  incident  like  the  Act  of  Union,   are 
morally  guilty  of  the  miseries  of  Ireland.    Neither  Irish  Parliament, 
nor  the  united  Parliament,  says  the  Duke^  had  the   smallest  power 
to  prevent  over-population.     Not  so  say  more  thoughtful  observers. 
*'  JFrttchednesa"  wrote  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  once,  *'  the  result  of  mis- 
gatfiiimeni,  has  caused  the  Irish  2^eoj)le  to  muUi})ly  u'i(h  the  rcrJ:lef;s7iess 
ofJ&tpaii\'     **  Extreme  misery,"  writes  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice, 
m  words  cited  in  my  Appeal,  '^  is  chronic  in  Ireland.     It  often  takes 
the  acute  form  of  actual    famine."     I    presume  that  Lord    Edmond 
Fitzmaurice,  one.  of  our    best    living  authorities   on  the   historj^  of 
tenures,  is  not  one  of  those  whom   the  Duke   accuses  of  profound 
ignorance  of  rural  economy.     When  I  am  vehemently  attacked  for 
comparing  the    tenants'  Defence  Associations  with  Trades  Unions,  I 
xeply  that  this  was  done  before  me  by  authors  whom  I  quoted — Sir  6. 
Cornewall  Lewis  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith. 

I  have  now  met  all  the  charges  in  detail.  Whole  pages  of  the 
Dake's  Beply  are  directed,  not  at  me,  but  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  his 
fonner  colleague.  I  serve  but  as  the  mere  private  in  the  line,  over 
wbose  head  the  Duke's  shots  are  discharged  at  a  far  difterent  foe. 
With  that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  are 
amply  able  to  deal  with  the  Duke  themselves,  if  they  were  to  think 
fit  to  notice  his  attack.  As  I  wrote  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of 
them,  they  are  not  affected  by  anything  I  said,  nor  shall  I  presume  to 
wply  on  their  behalf.  The  long  hostility  which  the  Duke  has  waged 
•gimst  the  remedy  of  Irish  abuses  dates  from  a  time  much  earlier 
titan  Home  Rule  or  the  Liberal  Unionist  party.  It  should  have  made 
tte  Duke  the  worst  possible  person,  one  would  think,  to  reply  in  their 
a«me.  He  has  chosen,  however,  to  do  so,  and  the  party  must  bear 
the  disadvantage  of  having  as  their  spokesman  one  who  repudiates  so 
xnany  of  the  principles  they  profess. 

It  will  appear  strange  to  many  readers  that  I  liavi^  dwelt  upon  the 
iicte  of  Irish  history,  and  not  on  the  problem  of  Home  Ilule  and  the 
qoflBtiana  of  the  day.  This  is,  however,  what  the  Duke  does  in  his 
Beply.  And  the  fact  has  no  little  significance.  I  am  quite  aware 
diafe  many  liberal  Unionists,   nearly  all  the   more  important  .and 
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pt'rliaps  the  majority  of  their  party,  would  rerjr  larjgely  ligrw*  witi 
me  about  Irish  history,  as  to  the  penal  laws^  the  fiscal  legisladoii*  dir 
evils  of  the  old  tenure,  and  the  excessiv^e  niiagoTreriiment  '  "^  'iie 
of  the  English  rule.      I  can  quite  understand  that  they  Ui  _ui, 

that  tiiey  might  agree  with  nine-tenths  of  my  Appeal,  and  yet  dnij 
that  any  of  these  evils  exist  now,  or   logically  lead    to    Horar»  Buk. 
Had  the    Duke  chosen  temperately  to  argue  that  pasitioQ^  no  d^nk 
he  might  have  made  a  fair  case.      But  he  has  not  chosen   t* 
He  hay  come  forward,  as  the  champion  of  the  Liberal  Unioniiits,  ^ifii 
a  vehement  defence  of  past  misgovernment   and    the    old    evil   Ivn. 
He  has  dared,  in  the  year  1889,  to  charge  all  the   misery  of  Ireland 
in  the  ptist  and  the  present,  as  due  to  the  innate  wickedness  of  tif 
Irish  C*elt  and  '^  iwt  to  (mt/lkuuj  tJutt  rarae  from   Eiigiiutd^      Thifil 
have  shown  is  in   the  teeth  of  all  that  we  have  been  told  bjr  tk 
gi*eatest  historians  and   the  most  eminent  Unionists.      And    r^ 
the  lesson !     These  Liberal  Unionists  liave  delivered  theiuselvt  - 
tlie  old  Party  of  Ascendency,  with  its   hatred  of   the    iiatire  InA. 
with  its  old   Protestant  bigotry,   its  land   syett-m,  and    its   landlifi 
wilfulness  and  selfishness  in  full  cry.      When  it  has  to  defend  its« 
there   conies  to  the   front  as   its    champion  a  man    filled    with  tk 
woi*st  temper  of  the  dominant  order,  who,  in  hatred    for     ihe 
Irish,  and  contempt  for  the  poor  cottier,  hardly  yields  to   Of*. 
of  Dublin,  or  to  Goldwin  Smith  of  Canada. 

As  to  the  Duke's  personal  treatment  of  myself.  I   can    bt^ar 
a  smile  and  pass  on.     The  notion  of  his  treating  me  as  an  i^nomoa 
in  history,  and  a  wild  blunderer  in  social  economy,  is  n    sorrv  hit  ^ 
Parliamentary  bounce.     The   old    J^arliamentary  hand,   1    am  awtJt, 
gets  a  trick  of  rising  in  his  place  with  a  snort  of  defiance*,  amidst  i^ 
cheers  of  his  party  backers,  and  then  deals  out  grand  stock-phr«s^ 
about  the  ^'  profound  ignorance*'  of  all  on  the  other  side,  and  the  rtct 
less  misstatements  and  blunders  they  have  made.      We  know  it  aU  bf 
heart;  but  to  succeed^  the  plan  needs  a  heated  Party  afisemblv^ 
the    sonorous  cheers   of   angrj^   partisans.      It    does    not    answer  is 
the  cooler  atmosphere  of  written  argument,  and  I   do    not   think  ft 
answers  with  me.    The  Duke  is  not  the  first  person  who  has  imai|fiad 
that,  because  I  have  exi^ressed  opinions  which  are  not  those  of  tie 
general  public  either  in  Church  or  in   State,  and  have  oft^n  expnsss^ 
them  with  great  strength  of  conviction,  therefore  I  am  a  man  wbomAt 
be  assumed  to  use  his  authorities  without  care,  to  assert  what  he»  c^onaot 
pi-ove,  and  to  talk  about  what  he  does  not  understand.      The  idea  his 
before   now  tempted  others  who  did  not  know  me  into  savinif  wliat 
they  have  since  lived  to  regret.    And  I  am  not  without  hope  * 
Duke   of  Argyll,   whom  as  an  orator,   as  a   scholar,   as    an   o.  ...l-. 
obs4»r\'©r»  I  myself  bo  sincerely  honour,  may  yet  live  to  think  thiU  his 
lieply  to  me  was  written  with  undue  haste  and  uul>ecotnini 
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THE  mode  in  which  the  House  of  Commons  controls  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  State  involves  the  waste  of  public  time,  and  does 
not  prevent  the  waste  of  public  money. 

The  theory  of    the   procedure    is   elaborate  and   apparently  well 
-  oalcalated  to  secure  perfect  supervision. 

Under  the  existing  system  the  House  of  Commons  has  always  four, 

*"  and  sometimes  five,  separate  opportunities  of  annually  discussing  the 

.   pablic   expenditure — (1)    On  the   ordinary  Votes   in   Committee  of 

"  Supply ;  (2)  on  Votes  on  Account ;  (3)  on  the  approval  of  every  Vote 

M  reported  to  the  House  ;  (4)  on  the  Appropriation  Bill ;  and  (5)  on 

Supplementary  Estimates  whenever  such  Estimates  are  necessary. 

Each  of  these  financial  stages  occupies  a  considerable  amount  of 
time,  and  so  far  as  efficient  or  economical  outlay  is  concerned  the  result 
u  most  unsatisfactory. 

Immediately  after  the  debate  on  the  Address  is  concluded,  the  House, 
^Standing  Order,   resolves  itself  into   "a   Committee    to   consider 
-  of  the  Supply  to  be  granted  to  her  Majesty." 

In  1821  a  resolution  was  passed  directinpf  that,  whenever  l\irliament 

skould  be  assembled  before  Christmas,  the  Estimates  for  the  Army,  Navy, 

Md  Onlnance  Departments  should  be  presented  to  the  House  before 

fte  15th  of  January  then  next  following,  and  that  such  Estimates  should 

08  presented  within  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  Committee  of  Supply 

^wken  Parliament  should  not  be  assembled  until  after  Christmas.    'J'liis 

.'Molution  does  not  extend  to  the  Civil  Service  Estimates:  but  within 

■  few  days  after  the  Committee  of  Supply  has  opened,  the  Government 

1*7  npon  the  table  of  the  House  all  the  Estimates — viz.,  the  Army, 

Navy,  and  Civil  Semce  Estimates,  including  in  the  Civil  Service  the 

jiAtimatea  for  the  Post  Office  and  for  the  collection  of  the  llevenue. 
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These  Estimates  are  by  resolution  of  the  House  referred  to  Uie  0(m-\ 
mittee  of  Supply.     They  contain  the   detailed  ex}>enditiire   for  lb 
whole  of  the  public  services  for  the  financial  year  conunencing  an  tit ' 
1st  of  April  then  next. 

The  old  rule  that  the  consideration  of  grievances  must  precede  tbe 
granting  of  Supply  enabled  debate  to  arise  on  questions  of  poUe 
policy  on  every  occasion  that  the  House  went  into  Cammittee  rf 
Supply.  This  has  now  been  altered.  Subject  to  the  nile  thai  i 
motion  to  go  into  Supply  must  be  made  every  Friday,  and  tltEt  m 
tihat  motion  general  questions  can  be  raised,  debate  on  going  tato 
Supply  can  only  arise  on  the  first  occasion  when  the  House  goee  imifr 
Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  Estimates,  and  Ck 
debate  on  these  occasions  must  be  relevant  to  the  Estimates. 

The  technical  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair,  and  ob 
which  discussion  of  policy  or  administration  may  arise,  has  therefore  Ci 
be  carried  three  times  before  the  regular  work  of  Supply  commencet 
This  limitation  of  debate  at  this  stage  increases  the  discussions  m 
policy  in  the  Committee,  as  members  have  no  other  opportanitvto 
such  discussions* 

The  Army  Estimates  are  not  divided  into  classes,  but  Uif 
contain  twenty-five  separate  Votes  ;  each  Vote  has  many  items,  ta 
is  complete  in  itself.  The  Navy  Estimates  are  similarly  cotapcsi 
of  seventeen  Votes.  The  Civil  Service  Estimates  (exclusive  of  tt 
Post  Office  and  Revenue  Estimates)  are  divided  into  seven  classefl^  ml 
each  class  contains  a  large  number  of  Votes,  and  each  Vote  again  CP*- 
prises  various  items.  The  aggregate  number  of  Votes  in  the  Civil  Sesvm 
is  144-,  and  in  the  Post  Ofiice  and  Revenue  Departments,  S.  KachitOi 
and  each  Vote  can  be  separately  discussed,  and  there  is  prn'*,  ''  - 
unlimited  ]x»wer  of  moving  amendments  in  Committee  of  ^^ 

After  the  Votes  have  been  passed  in  Committee  they  are  repofiedii 
the  House*  Each  Vote  is  put  to  the  House  separately,  and  an  amend* 
ment  can  then  be  moved  for  reducing  the  amount  of  any  Vote^  Wh» 
the  Committee  of  Supply  is  clawed  and  all  the  Votes  have  been  tabtt 
in  all  the  Departments,  and  all  rejKjrted  to,  and  confirmed  bv,  the 
House,  a  Bill  is  introduced,  called  the  Appropriation  Bill,  for  lerallT 
appropriating  the  whole  of  these  grants. 

There  are  three  other  descriptions  of  Votes  which  are  snbmiitea  '^^ 
the  Committee  of  Supply*  and  which  do  not  form  part  of  the  ardinazy 
procedure  of  the  ye^ir  : — 

(a)  Supplementary  Votes* — If,  before  the  close  of  tL^  :"  -lil 
year,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  expenditare  in  any  Depai  i  M 

exceeded  the  sum  voted  for  that  Depaitment,  or  any  new  item  of 
e^enditure  is  necessary,  a  Sttpplempntaiy  Estimate  is  submitted,  and 
such  sum  is  voted  and  appropriated  before  the  end  of  the  fitmncUl 
year  in  which  it  is  eirpended. 
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(6)  In  case  of  wiy  unexpected  military  or  naval  expenditure,  a  Vote 
of  Credit  is  granted  to  meet  such  expenditure. 

(c)  Votes  on  Account. — ^The  commencement  of  the  financial  year 
on  the  1st  of  April,  and  the  prohibition  of  any  payments  from  the  Ex- 
deqner  without  Parliamentary  authority,  necessitate  Votes  on  Account 
in  Older  to  carry  on  the  service  of  the  country. 

Before  the  31st  of  March  the  Votes  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates, 
iriiidi  grant  the  number  and  pay  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors,  are  taken. 
llieBe  sums  provide  funds  for  army  and  navy  expenditure  until  progress 
u  made  with  their  Estimates. 

As  no  specific  Vote  under  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  can  be  applied 
tofte  general  Civil  expenditure,  a  Vote  on  services  already  sanctioned 
hj  Parliament,  accompanied  by  a  schedule  assigning  to  each  Depart- 
ment the  sum  that  it  needs,  is  granted,  and  this  is  called  a  Vote  on 
AoooontL  A  second  Vote  on  Account  is  also  generally  taken,  and  some- 
times a  third. 

All  these  details  and  formalities  show  that  in  theory  the  House  of 
Cbmmons  has  very  complete  control  over  the  public  expenditure,  and 
diat  the  consideration  of  Supply  afibrds  the  amplest  opportunities  for 
revising  that  expenditure. 

What  has  been  the  practical  result  ?  During  the  last  twenty-one 
JtUB  the  number  of  days  on  which  Estimates  have  been  taken  or 
fiaenssed  in  Committee  of  Supply  have  been  gradually  increasing, 
mtQ  in  1887  and  1888  they  reached  the  unprecedented  figure  of 
tUrtj-eight  The  reductions  made  by  the  Committee  of  Supply  on 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates  proposed  by  the  Government  during  the 
lut  twenty-one  years  are  as  follows  : — 

1868.  £52  for  a  gatekeeper  in  one  of  the  parks. 

18S9.  £300  sala^  of  the  chaplain  at  Paris. 

1889.  £8000  for  marble  columns  in  the  Central  Hall  of  the  Palace  at 

Westminster. 
1871.  An  item  of  £15,000  for  a  new  prison  was  omitted,  because  the  site 

was  not  fixed  nor  the  cost  ascertained. 
1871.  £21,488  for  Aldemey  Harbour. 
1878.  The  Government  agreed  to  the  reduction  of  an  item  of  £2000  for 

revising  barristers. 
U78.  £500  for  painting  a  psmel  in  fresco  in  the  Central  Hall. 
1877.  The  Qovemment  withdrew  a  sum  of  £4G,907  asked  for  diplomatic 

buildings,  and  substituted  for  it  £38,907. 
U77.  £500  for  the  Privy  Seal  Office. 
IMO.  £80  for  food  for  pheasants  in  Kichmond  Park. 
IMO.  A  nominal  reduction  of  £1600  was  made  by  striking  out  the  Siilaiy  of 

an  office  which  hod  been  vacant  for  Romo  tiuio. 

1886.  The  Vote  for  the  Parks  was  struck  out  in  Comniittco,  but  restored 

on  the  Report.  But  the  charge  for  the  parks  other  than  the 
royal  parks  was  in  the  ensuing  year  im|)osed  upon  the  Metro- 
politan rates. 

1887.  £2000  in  respect  of  the  Wellington  Monument. 

1887.  The  item  for  the  Embassy  House  at  Cairo  (£5000)  was  withdrawn. 
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No  one  can  contend  that  theso  trivial  reductions  in  »a  ftuniul 
expenditure  of  scores  of  millions  represent  the  economiee  tliai  oooU 
have  been  ma3e,  and  that  ought  to  have  been  made  if  «iijtlihij[ 
approaching  to  an  effective  review  of  tiiat  expeudilure  Lad  lafcea 
place.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  say  that  actual  reductions  in  lie 
Votes  do  not  represent  the  extent  of  economical  Lnflaence  eiercboi 
upon  the  Government.  The  reduction  may  be  small,  but  if  tLe 
Government  see  that  the  House  is  unfavourable  to  a  parttcolar  Ibi 
of  ex]>endittire,  the  Government  will  be  influenced  ia  \\a  fottnt 
conduct  by  this  indication  of  the  opinion  of  the  House,  and  s  whofe- 
some  dread  of  having  to  offer  explanations  in  Committee  of  Supply  of 
new  expenditure  naturally  tends  to  restrain  the  spending  tendendei 
of  the  Department. 

The  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Supply  is  twofold*  and  the  •muni 
consideration  by  Parliament  of  the  public  expendttnro  eoahis 
members  to  raise  many  questions  of  policy  which  miglit .  not  he  iL 
sufficient  general  interest  to  obtain  separate  and  special  aU^^atiBL 
The  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  bring  the  Home,  Foreigiu  fli 
Colonial  administration  of  the  Government  under  the  attention  of  tW 
House  of  (*ommons  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

Three  reforms  have  been  suggested  for  thi?  amendment  of  proceto  i 
in  granting  Supply: — (1)  That,  in  addition  to  the  two  Grand  (V^ 
mittees  on  Law  and  Trade,  a  third  Grand  Commit  tee  should  be  appoiivu 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Estimates  ;  that  this  Committee  shooli 
in  respect  to  the  Estimates  referred  to  it,  take  the  place  of  th«!  Ccb- 
mittee  of  Supply  so  far  as  financial  criticism  and  examinatioa  fit 
concerned,  and  that  their  judgment,  as  in  the  case  of  Bills  t^ferffi 
to  a  Grand  Committee,  should   be   reviewed   by  the    Uous  U 

Report  stage,   which  would    also   be   the  occasion    for   d«- .  ti 

questions  of  departmental  administration  and  policy*  The  objectiis 
to  this  course  is,  that  Grand  Committees,  as  at  present  const  itntml  Aoi 
at  present  attended,  would  be  too  large  to  secure  the  financial  criticua 
which  a  smaller  Committee  would  be  able  to  make,  and  not  Urp 
enough  to  carry  with  it  the  weight  of  a  substitute  for  the  llmsL 
The  non-attendance  of  members  on  Grand  Committer's  will  be  fjilri 
to  their  efficiency,  and  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  work  of  devolotioo  » 
to  be  earned  out  successfully,  some  plan  must  be  adopted  for 
that  the  members  appointed  on  those  Committees  E^hall  attend 
meetings.  There  would  also  be  the  difficulty  of  Wk  Minister  b' 
charge  of  a  Department  maintaining  his  Votes.      He  wci   '  "  b 

able  to  rely  on  a  certain  majority  under  the  control  of   1 1  -n* 

nient  Whips,  and  there  might  be  considerable  embarrassment 
Government  were  frequently  in  a  minority  with  respect  to  eaAoai  \  oUu^ 
neceHftitating  an  appeal  to   the  House  to  reverse  the  deciJiion  of  A^  I 
Qmnd  Committee* 
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(2)  That  a  Select  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  to  consist,  say,  of  twenty-one  membors ;  that 
this  Committee  should  go  through  the  Estimates  and  report  on  all 
changes  of  whatever  kind  they  might  think  worthy  of  consideration 
by  the  Committee  of  Supply,  and  that  they  should  report  that  the 
dUxer  Votes  were  in  accordance  with  previous  decisions  of  Parliament, 
ud  that  those  Votes  should,  as  a  rule,  go  at  once  to  Report.  This 
proposal  does  not  extend  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates,  which  it 
19  contended  should  continue  to  be  considered  as  at  present. 

The  effect  of  this  would  be  that  all  Votes  which  were  in  harmony 
with  Votes  previously  sanctioned  and  approved,  or  had  been  authorized 
by  Parliament,  and  with  respect  to  which  no  question  had  arisen,  would 
not  be  considered  in  Committee  of  Supply  ;  but  that  all  Votes  which 
the  Select  Committee  thought  worthy  of  special  attention  would  be 
ze-committed  to  the  Committee  of  Supply,  and  would  be  discussed  and 
decided  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  alleged  that  this  procedure  would  save  from  ten  to  fifteen  nights 
of  the  Session,  and  that  by  a  strong  Committee  having  the  power,  not 
only  of  examining  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  in  detail,  but  of  calling 
upon  the  permanent  officers  of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  other  Depart- 
ments to  explain  the  grounds  of  any  Vote  and  to  elucidate  any  point 
of  dif&calty,  a  much  more  effective  financial  control  would  be  secured. 
This  alteration  might  be  subject  to  a  proviso  that  any  member 
might  give  notice  of  a  motion  to  re-commit  any  Vote  to  the  Committee 
of  Supply,  and,  provided  such  motion  were  supported  by  a  definite 
nnmber  of  members,  it  should  stand  referred  accordingly. 

(3)  That  three  Committees  should  be  annually  appointed  to  whom 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  Estimates  should  bo  respectively 
nferred  as  soon  as  they  are  presented ;  that  members  of  the  House 
not  on  these  Committees  should  bo  at  liberty  to  propose  amendments, 
ud  that  the  attention  of  the  Committee  should  be  specially  drawn  to, 
Mri  its  decision  taken  on,  every  item  to  which  any  member  by  notice  to 
&  Chairman  had  objected ;  that  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  should 
Awr  where  and  why  expenditure  was  increased  or  decreased,  and 
*honld  specify  any  Vote  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
w^nired  omission,  reduction,  or  further  investigation ;  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  should  in  the  first  instance  consider  these  Reports 
ttid  decide  on  the  special  points  raised,  and  that,  subject  tq  this  con- 
nderatidti,  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  should  bo  voted  in  classes  and 
the  Army  and  Navy  PJstimates  grouped  into  a  limited  number  of  Votes 
inrresponding  to  the  classes  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  very  little  financial  discussion 
in  Ciommittee  of  Supply.     The  discussions  are  mainly  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  objects  for  which  the  Votes  are  asked. 
In  the  present  divided  state  of  opinion  amongst  those  members  and 
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officers  of  the  House  who  ai'e  the  best  qualified  to  express  a  judgment 
upon  this  question  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  final  oonclusicc 
Every  change  must  be  tentative  and  temporary,  and  nothing  but  tlie 
tost  of  experience  will  secure  that  consensus  of  opinion  which  is 
necessary  to  effect  any  material  change  in  this  important  branch  of 
the  duties  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is  desirable  that  any  experiment  should  be  confined,  in  the  finfc 
instance,  to  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  and  I  think  that  a  more 
thorough  consideration  would  be  secured  by  a  small  Select  Committee 
than  by  a  large  Grand  Committee. 

If  such  a  Committee  were  appointed,  the  Civil  Service  Estimafctt 
should  be  referred  to  it  immediately  on  their  presentation  to  tie 
House,  and  they  should  be  instructed  to  examine  and  report  on  eick 
Vote. 

This  experiment  would  leave  the  functions  of  the  Committee  of 
Supply  intact,  and  would,  so  to  speak,  provide  a  Committee  in  aid  to 
assist  in  the  economical  details  of  the  Votes. 

Votes  on  Account  for  the  Civil  Service  should  be  so  framed  as  a* 
to  include  any  item  of  expenditure  which  has  not  previously  r«ceinJ 
the  sanction  of  the  House,  and  discussion  on  the  first  Vote  on  Acooitf 
should  be  limited  to  the  question  of  the  time  for  which  it  should  V 
granted. 

The  present  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  has  laid  down  a  li 
that  debate  on  Supplementary  Votes  is  to  be  kept  to  the  precise  oljrt 
of  the  grant,  and  is  not  to  extend  to  what  may  be  termed  the  pvisi 
policy  of  the  original  grant. 

What  the  House  of  Commons  needs,  and  what  the  public  reqniin. 
is  an  effective,  business-like  examination  of  the  public  expenditme, 
reasonable  opportunity  for  subjecting  every  department  of  the  pnlfc 
service  to  the  criticism  of  the  House,  and  a  stem  and  determined 
resistance  to  allowing  the  machinery  devised  for  financial  contiol  to 
be  abused  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  or  delaying  the  business  of 
Parliament. 

Henry   H.  Fowler. 
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*  N'ayant  rien  ^  cacher,  jc  veux  un  dt-bat  public,  ofi  la  v6ritablo 
situation  do  I'entreprise  sera  exposee."— M.  Fkrdinand  de 
LeS8£PS,  BuUetin  du  Caiial  intcroc^ani/juc,  February  2,  1888. 


THE  suspension  of  payments  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company  pre- 
sents an   occasion  upon  which   some  remarks  may  be  offered 
without,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  necessarily  incurring  a  charge  of  hostility 
to  the  enterprise  or  to  the   ex-Presidcnt-Diredenr.     Adherents  to  his 
Bchemeseem,  too  commonly,  to  regard  every  one  as  an  enemy  who  will 
not  associate  himself  with  it,  and  to  think  that  those  who  are  not  with 
ttem  mnst  be  against  him.     Not  many  persons,  perhaps,  are  actuated 
ty  tfctive  hostility  to  M.  de  Lesseps  at  (he  present  time,  though  the 
•iDiple  truth  is  that  he  is  a  disturber  of  the  peace.      He  has  enriched, 
•*^  proposes  still  further  to  enrich,  his  supporters  by  interfering  with 
®^isting  interests,  and  by  revolutionizing  trade  routes.    His  clients  are 
^'^lUeroufl,  and  in  the  aggregate  form  a  very  important  body.     They 
?*Oxit  enthusiastically,   **What  a  great  man!''     The  persons  whose 
****fcimeB  are  threatened,  though  naturally  less  filled  with  ardour  for  a 
8^:%X.^leman  who  proposes  to  skin  and  dissect  them,  are  not  necessarily 
r^^teical  to  the  ex-President  and  l^s  schemes,  and  probably,  just  now, 
?*^^  rather  more  interest  than  usual  in  the  history  and  progress  of  his 
^'**"^*-  Bubble  on  the  Isthmus. 


-,       *-Xhe  initiative  in  this  enterprise  is  due  to  £ui  association  which  was 

.^*^'-*ned  under  the  presidency  of  General  E.  Tlirr,  called  the  Suciiti 

^^^mtUionale  du  CaiKd  irderocianique^  with  the  objects  of  discovering 

^^"^mte  for  a  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  of  obtaining  a 

^^^oesnon.     Under  the  auspices  of  this  association  several  expeditions 

^'^^^le  sent  out  in  1876  and  1877.     Various  routes  which  had  at  one 

^^     another  time  been  proposed  for  a  canal  between  Nicaragua  and  the 

^^iver  Atrato  were  examined  more  or  less  carefully  by  MM.  Wyse 

*^^d  Rtelus,  two  naval   lieutenants  who  led  the  expeditions.     These 

^^My  be  passed  over,  as  our  concern  is  with  the  Panama  route  alone. 
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Until  close  to  tbo  end  of  their  journeys  they  8ei>m  to  have  p&id  liliie 
or  no  attention  to  a  rout^  between  Colon  and  Panama.  It  is  ooi 
clear  whether  they  had  previously  rt*garded  this  as  the  most  promiamf 
route,  or  whether  it  was  purposely  left  to  the  last  in  order  to  caooesi 
their  real  intentions.  Ah  stated  by  themselves,*  the  time  which  tLej 
bestowed  upon  the  actual  examination  of  the  ground  bet\ve*!n  C<#loo 
and  Panama  extt^nded  from  April  2  to  April  lU,  1878,  added  to 
two  or  three  odd  days  which  were  devoted  to  the  Paei&c  at 
Somewhere  about  three  weeks  in  all  were  given  to  the  etady  ol 
line,  levels,  sections,  and  aoil  of  a  work  of  unprecedented 
tnde,  which  has  already  involved  the  exjiendituro  of  seventy 
sterling ! 

Lieut,  Wyse   had    been  ordered   by  his  committer      .^^.    ^..,. 
Bogota    to    obtain    niodifieations  in   a    concession    which    had    hern 
gi^anted  by  the   Colombian  Goverunii'nt  in  1876,  and,  it   is  cnri 
note,  he  was  expressly  dirt^cted  to  observe  the  '*  Jtecc^iij/  **  of   g' 
rid  of  the  restrictive  conditions  about  locks  ;t  ft^d  duriiig"  his  al-S'  i 
upon  this    mission,    the    work  in    the  field  (April    2— IG)    was  pe^ 
formed  by  Lieut,  Eif^clus  and  M,  Sosa.J     The  delnils   of  the   «c'   " 
which  waa  presented  to  the  Cungress  of  Paris  in  187D  wen-  tii- 
from    the   lal)our8  of   these  gentlemen,  who  frankly  admit,    an 
other  things,  in  tlieir  Report,  that  their  *'  work  was  reduced  to  * 
some  cross-sections  in  the  probable  direction  of  the  canal,  and  to 
at  the  ends  of  the  tuirni*!  which  was  contemplated,  and  at  such  other 
points  as  seemed  to  them  to  bt^  necessary' ;  "   but  they  made  no  crr«>- 
sections  in  the    ti]iper  valley  of  the  Obispo  (the  highest  part    of  tlw? 
route  to  be  traversed),  or  at  the  summit-ridge  which  they  proposed  tn 
pierce  with  a  tunnel  7000  m<>tres  long,  having  an  interior    h    ■  -'  •   vf 
J34  mMres  above   the  level  of   the  water  ;  §  nor  did  they  nj     . 
consider  it  necessaiy,  cit  her  here  or  at  any  other  part,  to  make  b- 
to  assist  them  in  forming  an  estimate  of  cost.      Their  personal  utr^ti* 
vations,  moreover,  were  almost  entir<»ly  dependent  upon  a  plan   and 
longitudinal  section  of  the   Panama  Railway,  which  was    supplied  to 
them  by  the  company.       Their  distances  were  calculated     from 
mile-stones  ! 

When  Lieut.  Wyso  returned  from  Bogota  with  the  oonc 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  in  his  pockety  he  found  that  Rr  ^ 
already  returned  to  Europi%  and  ho  himself  quitted  the  Istli  u- 

mediateiy*  The  concession  is  a  lengthy  document,  consisting  of  24 
articles*  and  is  given  tn  atniso  in  the  two  works,  Rappnris  and  />- 
Canal  dc  Panawa.      Some  of  the  more  important  passages    for    thm 

♦  liapporh  mr  k*  fClmlfi,  Tarn,  4to,  1879,  pp.  12^;  Ul,  24 K 

t  It  U  interesting  to  com  [tare  tlib  wilb  tbu  siib^^oquent  <)«2olaratioii^  rTuit  »1^^  i^^ 
mhB  to  tie  u*tthtmi  locks. 

1  Part  of  thist  time*  fnoroover,  M.  Sosa  waw  disabletJ  by  illness*  _ 

I  The  rlypth  of  water  In  the  cjimil  was  to  b«*  9  metres,     The  li eight,  Coii3«craeatiT, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  caii;il  to  it^  roof  would  be  i3  tn^trca  =  HI  feet  t 
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present  moment  are  giren  below.     Many  of  the  articles  bristle  with 
points  which  may  give  rise  to  disputes. 

Article  1  gives  the  exdimve  privilege  of  making  a  canal  through  Colom- 
bian territory,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  the  concassion  to  last  for 
99  years  from  the  date  of  opening  the  canal ;  provided  that  the  canal  is 
finished  and  opened  for  public  use  within  12  ycai-s  of  the  date  of  formation 
of  the  company,  though  this  period  of  1 2  years  may  be  extended  for  a 
further  term  of  not  exceeding  G  years  if,  after  the  construction  of  more 
than  one-third  of  the  canal,  it  is  found  impossible  to  linish  it  within 
12  years. 

Article  2  requires  the  concessionaires  to  deposit  £30,000  in  cash  (on  no 
aoooont  paper-money)  in  the  Bank  or  Banks  of  London  !  This  sum,  with 
interest,  to  be  forfeited  to  the  Colombian  Government  if  the  canal  is  not 
navigable  within  the  time  fixed  above. 

Article  15  provides  that  the  Colombian  Government  shall  receive  5  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  for  25  years,  6  per  cent,  for  the  2Gth  to  the  50th 
year,  7  per  cent,  for  the  51st  to  the  75th  year,  and  8  per  cent,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term.  These  amounts  are  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  £48,000 
per  annum. 

Article  18  allows  the  head  office  of  the  company  to  be  fixed  at  Bogota, 
if  the  concessionaires  like  ! 

Article  20.  "  The  concessionaires,  or  those  who  in  the  future  may  succeed 
to  their  rights,  may  transmit  them  to  other  capitalists  or  financial  nssocia- 
tioDB ;  but  they  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  make  them  over  to  any  foreign 
nation  or  Government  J* 

At  the  beginning  of   1879  Lieut.  Wyse  went  to  New  York  and 

concluded  a  treaty  with  the  directors  of  the  Panama   Railway,  by 

which  the  latter  bound  themselves  to  help  the  Canal  Company  (if  it 

*honld  be  formed),  and  the  Canal  Company,  on  the  completion  of  its 

works,  was  to  buy  the  railway  and  its  rolling  stock  for  the  sum  of 

*1,400,000.*     •'  These  practical  men,"   said   AI.   Wyse,  **  understood 

'i&inediately  that  it  was  to  their  interest  to  work  harmoniously  with 

**i  who  held  in  our  hands  the  threads  of  this  complicated  business," 

^^  lie  frightened  them  by  the  suggestion  of  having  a  canal  elsewhere! 

^®    then  returned  home  joyfully,  and  the  next   thing  to  do  was  to 

8"8*    the  project  well  advertised,  and  this  was  accomplished  by  means 

^*  tXxe  Congress  of  Paris. 

Thig  Congress  was  convoked  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris. 

5*-     "%VyBe  says  "un  peu  sur  mes  instances  re petees;"  while   M.   de 

■*^**«p8  takes  the  credit  of  the  Congress  to  /ti?/i3elf.   ■  With  some  of 

**^   friends,  he  says,  upon  their  own  initiative,  **they  circularized  the 

'^^^^^t;  famous  engineers  of  the  whole  world  to  assemble  at   Paris  to 

®^^*nine  all  the  plans,  all  the  projects,  and  all  the  materials  gathered  by 

"^'plorers  concerning  an  inter-oceanic  canal.     About  three  hundred  cir- 

^''^^•'B  were  sent  out,  and  one  hundred  most  eminent  persons  accepted 

tno^  invitation,  some  of  their  own  motion,  and  some  by  direction  of 

1b^  Governments."    This  is  one  of  the  boldest  advertising  strokes  that 

"**  over  been  attempted   in  this  advertising  age,  and  it  succeeded 

*  Sqnal  to  about  £29,500  per  mile.    The  Panama  Railway  is  474  miles  long,  and 
■^^7  a  tingle  track. 
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perfectly.  ^Ilie  Congress  ultimately  voted  exactly  as  tbe  pioiDOtm 
desired,  and  its  members  must  now  feel  much  flattered  at  Ibe  xm 
to  which  they  were  put.  By  71  votes  to  8  the  following  raoIiitioQ 
was  carried  i — 

"  Le  Congrte  estime  que  le  percement  d*uii  canal  interoct^imiqae  4  mtvn 
constant,  si  desirable  dans  l'int<^ret  du  commeree  et  de  la  nitTtgmdaD,  tft 
possible ;  et  que  ce  canal  maritime,  ixmr  i-^pondre  aux  facility  indtspeiuaUtf 
d'acc^s  et  d'utilisiition  qoe  doit  otfrir  avant  tout  un  passage  do  ce  genrerdefa 
^tre  dirige  de  la  bale  de  Limon  a  la  rade  de  Panama.^* 

M,  Wyse  terms  this  '*  a  crushing  suocess,"  M*  de  Liesseps  says  **!• 
had  gained  a  great  battle.'*  All  the  other  schemes  were  driven  from 
the  field,  and  the  wbole  civilized  world  was  shortly  delnged  witi 
announcements  that  the  Congi'ess  of  Paris,  by  a  decisive  majoritj, 
had  voted  for  the  Panama  Canal, 

If,  however,  this  too  cleverly  drawn  resolution  is  exaniined,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Congress  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  only  expressed 
an  opinion  that  a  level  inter-oceanic  canal  was  ix^asiblcj  and  that  it  wooU 
be  most  advantageous  to  have  such  a  canal  between  Limon  Bay  (Colcffl) 
and  Panama.  It  is  inconceivable  that  men  of  the  eminence  of  tho« 
who  formed  this  assembly,  men  who  had  reputations  to  lose,  would  cr 
could  have  voted  in  favour  of  a  project  for  which  no  proper  pl--^  - 
sections  were  presented,  and  of  which,  consequently,  neither  oos' 
expense  be  estimated  nor  the  feasibility  discussed.  They  seem,  rather, 
to  have  meant  to  say,  *'  Having  paid  attention  to  the  various  §cheme$ 
which  have  been  placed  before  us,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  canal  fmni 
Colon  to  Panama  would  be  the  most  advantageous ;  and  that  a  Icrd 
canal  is  to  be  preferred  to  one  with  locks,"  And  this,  no  doubt,  is  th* 
opinion  of  the  most  eminent  experts  at  the  present  time. 

The  Congress  sat  for  a  fortnight,  and  during  that  time  sat  heavfly 
upon  the  tunnel  of  7000  metres  length,  and  141  feet  internal  height 
The  tunnel  project  may  be  said  to  have  caved  in.  It  disappeared*  anil 
was  replaced  by  an  open  cutting,  which  will  be  referred  to  presently. 

The  syndicate  of  promoters  now  held  the  key  to  the  situation.  JI.  de 
Lesseps  could  do  nothing  without  them,  and  he  very  shortly  offered  to 
buy  them  up  ;  and  on  July  5, 1870  (just  five  weeks  after  the.  dispcrsil 
of  the  Congress),  they  signed  an  agreement  with  him,  yielding  Dp 
the  concession,  &c.,  on  the  condition  of  receiving  as  payment^  if  k4 
Jlmted  a  company,  £200,000  in  hard  cash  and  £200,000  in  shares^ 
Considering  that  these  present  times  are  notoriously  hard^  this 
a  pretty  good  bargain.  '*  Our  expenses/*  soys  M.  Wyse,  amounted^ 
about  £  to, 000/  Thus  far,  therefore,  all  went  happily-  The  e:X|ilorert 
accomplished  what  was  expected  from  them,  and  were  plen  "  Ith 
themselves;  the  syndicate  of  promoters  saw  its  way  to  ini,  i^ 


• 
iind  that  1 


M.  Wjie  wyi  that  up  to  this  point  M.  de  LeRgepg  had  nothing  to  do  witb  thfao. 
that  bo  had  neither  taken  any  fibojro  In  the  work  nor  in  its  expcasos. 
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£40,000  by  ten,  and  was  pleased  accordingly ;  the  Congress  had  voted 
the  right  way.  and  had  gone  home  ;  and  Al.  de  Lesseps,  having  obtained 
possession  of  the  concession  by  a  simple  promise  to  pay  £400,000  of 
otiher  people's  money,  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  himself. 

Unfortunately,  just  at  this  point,  a  hitch  occurred.  The  syndicate 
did  not  immediately  realize  its  golden  vision,  for  the  company  u-oidd 
not  float,'*  This  want  of  buoyancy  is  explained  in  two  ways,  by  two 
different  persons — who  ought  to  know.  M.  Wyse  attributed  it  to 
M.  de  Lesseps,  who,  he  said,  '*  expected  to  achieve  success  by  giving 
a  series  of  lectures  throughout  France,  bearing  for  the  most  part  on 
sabjects  foreign  to  an  American  canal.  His  principal  argument  con- 
sisted in  dissembling  [dissiviuler]  as  to  the  work  which  had  been  done, 
and  the  difficulties  that  there  were  to  conquer,  which  he  ill-understood. 
....  When  his  age  was  objected  to,  ho  answered  by  referring  to  his 
numerous  progeny,  and  exhibiting  his  little  daughter  [Tototte],  who 
aooompanied  him  on  all  his  journeys."  M.  de  Lesseps  said,  however, 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  the  failure  was  **  Tallcgation  accreditee  que 
las  travaux  d  etude  6taient  insuffisants." 

A  new  departure  had  to  be  made.  More  advertising  was  necessary, 
and  a  journal  was  founded  f  to  propagate  the  true  faith,  under  the 
title  Bulletin  du  Canal  intcrocSaniquc.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  ex- 
Pr&ident-Directcur^  chronicling  his  movements  and  his  words;  and, 
extending  as  it  now  does  to  more  than  2000  pages,  it  atibrds  a  large 
fund  of  material  for  the  future  historian  of  his  Great  Bubble.  M. 
de  Lesseps  then  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  Isthmus,  accompanied  by 
several  persons,  grandiloquently  termed  **  La  Commission  technique 
pour  preparer  les  etudes  d'ex6oution  du  Canal  maritime  interoc6anique." 
The  names  of  the  principal  members  of  this  company  were  :  M.  Dirks 
(Dutch),  General  Wright  and  Colonel  Totten  (U.S.) ;  MM.  Sosa  and 
Ortega  (Colombians),  MM.  Boutan,  Dauzats,  Couvreux,  and  Blanchet 
(French). 

Before  continuing  this  history  let  us  look  back  to  the  month  of 
November  1879.  Just  prior  to  the  first  visit  of  M.  de  Les.seps  to  the 
Isthmns,  there  occurred  an  unusual  downpour  of  rain,  which  flooded 
the  interior  by  an  almost  unprecedented  rise  of  the  Bio  Chagres,  and 
totally  stopped  traffic  on  the  railway.  Steamer  after  steamer  landed 
passengers  at  Colon  for  the  Pacific,  until  the  place  was  crammed  to 
overflowing.  Telegraphic  communication  with  Panama  was  inter- 
raptedy  and  no  information  as  to  the  prospects  of  transit  could  bo 
obtained.      I    hap{)ened    to    arrive    at    Colon    just    at    this   time, 

*  Tbe  launch  was  attempted  August  6-7,  1879,  just  one  month  after  obtaining  pos- 
•Mdon  of  the  concession. 

t  The  first  number  appeared  September  1,  1879,  and  oi)oncd  with  the  following 
MBtenoe :  "  L'6mission  de  800,000  actions,  qui  a  en  lieu  le  0  et  le  7  aoOt,  en  Eujopo  et 
«B  Amfiziqne,  n'a  pas  6td  couverte." 
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and  particular  circumstances  caused  tbe  general  manager  of  thft 
railway.  Captain  Dow,  to  read  a  letter  to  me  that  ho  was  about  to 
forward  to  bis  directors,  in  whicli  it  was  stated  tliat  this  ^'  fresbet" 
was  the  worst  tho  line  had  experienced,  and  it  gave  such  details  of 
the  damage  which  had  been  sustained  as  showed  that  the  attention  of 
the  railway  authorities  was  more  than  occupied.  I  had  the  opportanity 
subsequently  of  fully  Terifying  his  statements  ;  but,  before  proceediug, 

few  remarks  upon  the  topography  of  the  Isthmus   "will   render  the 
extracts  from  my  notes  more  readily  understood. 

By  reference  to  the  accompanying  map  (which  is  drawn  from  the 
current  Admiralty  Chart),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  from  Colcin 
to  Panama,  as  tJie  crow  flies,  is  abont  37  miles.  The  whole  of  tht* 
intervening  country  is  hilly.  Tho  highest  points  (about  1000  Itei 
above  the  level  of  the  sea)  are  situated  towai*ds  the  Pacific  side,  and 
the  dividing  ridge  (or  water-parting)  of  the  streams  with  which  *^'e 
are  conceiTied — the  Rio  Chagres  and  the  Rio  Grande — is  onlj 
10|  miles  from  Panama  and  about  28i  fi-om  Colon.  The  basins  of 
these  rivers  are  alone  represented  upon  the  map,  and  it  will  be  seen 
immediately  that  the  basin  of  the  former  is  much  larger  than  that  of 
the  latter.  The  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Chagres  which  is  enclosed 
by  the  dotted  lines  exceeds  640  square  miles,*  and  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  area  drained  by  the  Upper  Chagres,  which  is  known  to 
extend  far  beyond  our  terminal  point  Z.  The  railway,  starting  fVom 
Colon,  nearly  on  a  level,  touches  the  Chagres  first  at  Gatun,  aod 
thence^  on  the  whole,  it  follows  the  valley  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Mataehin.  It  then  keeps  close  to  the  branch  of  the  Chagpres  called 
the  Obispo,  almost  as  far  as  the  summit  (Culebra),  which  used  to  be 
260  feet  above  the  sea.f  From  tlie  summit  it  descends  leather  shoqily 
upon  Panama,  following,  generally,  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Gi-ande. 

The  railway,  whilst  more  or  less  followiDg  the  *Rio  Chagres,  keeps 
at  what  has  been  found  to  be  a  safe  height  above  it,  generally  as  much 
as  30  to  40  feet ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  laid  out  in  this  manner  in  con- 
sequence of  the  traditions  which  prevailed  on  the  Isthmus  before  the 
lino  was  constructed^  thtit  the  river  was  liable  to  abrupt  rises  of 
as  much  as  40  feet.  This  amount  was  equalled,  or  surpassed,  in 
November  1879.  On  the  2!st  of  that  month  rain  fell  torrentially 
over  the  whole  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Lsthmus.  In  less  than 
day  the  Chagres  covered  the  railway,  over  a  great  part  of  its  conr 
with  10  to  15  feet  of  water  j  and  it  certainly  rose  40  feet,  perhaps 
considerably  more.  On  the  25th  it  was  reported  by  natives,  i^'ho  cama 
down  in  canoes,  that  there  was  still  15  feet  of  water  over  the  line 
several  places  between   Gatun  and  San  Pablo.      Until  the  28th,  rain 

*  The  FrcDcfi  eetimntv  that  the  entire  basin  couiaiiK;  aboat  2050  square   ktlotn^tro^ 
The  Upp<^r  Chagres  bos  not  yet  been  tboroti|fhly  survered. 

f  In  conse^jncDce  of  the  canal  works,  the'  milway  sununit  lisis.  I  beliere, 
altered. 
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fell  at  intervals,  in  Colon,  at  the  rate  of  several  inches  per  hour,  but, 
as  there  was  no  rain-gauge,  accurate  records  were  unattainable.  Not 
being  sure  how  many  inches  per  hour  was  considered  first-class  raining 
in  America,  I  asked  the  United  States  Consul  if  the  showers  which 
were  falling  would  be  called  '•  a  good  square  rain  "  in  his  country,  and 
he  replied  with  emphasis,  "  Yes,  sir,  this  is  a  good  square  rain." 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Colon  the  line  was  not  inundated,  as 
the  water  had  ready  access  to  the  sea,  but  damage  was  done  directly 
the  railway  was  in  any  degree  closed  in.  On  the  27th,  at  4  miles 
from  Colon,  I  found  the  line  still  covered  with  water.  On  the  28th 
it  was  nearly  clear  of  water  as  far  as  Mindi,  and  I  saw  numerous 
stretches  of  rails,  with  ballast  washed  out,  floating  on  the  sleepers. 
At  Mindi  there  was  a  breach  in  the  railway  aboi^it  150  feet  wide,  and 
beyond  this  place,  it  was  apparent  from  the  telegraph  posts,  the  line 
was  still  submerged  6  feet  or  thereabouts.  On  December  1  the  rails 
were  exposed  beyond  Mindi,  and  in  course  of  walking  along  I  came 
upon  a  rail  which  had  been  broken  by  tension.  It  appeared  that  the 
water,  running  down  the  track  in  the  direction  of  Colon,  scoured  out 
the  ballast,  and  pressed  against  the  sleepers  with  such  extraordinary 
power  as  to  break  this  rail.* 

On  the  4th  the  line  was  sufiiciently  repaired  to  allow  the  starting  of 
a  train  from  Colon  with  the  overdue  mails,  and  I  accompanied  them, 
by  permission  of  the  managers.!  The  flood  had  by  this  time  sub- 
sided, and  at  Gatun,  where  we  first  sighted  the  Chagres,  the  river  was 
fully  25  feet  hclov)  us,  though  a  week  previously  it  had  covered  the 
line  with  10  feet  of  wat<T.  Near  Buena  Vista,  a  framed  wooden 
bouse  was  pointed  out,  about  25  feet  long,  by  18  Tv-ide,  and  15  high, 
which  had  stood  a  little  above  the  railway,  that  had  been  transported 
bodily  by  the  flood,  and  been  deposited  in  a  rather  twisted  condition 
half  a  mile  away  from  its  original  site,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  line. 
The  rest  of  this  village  was  almost  (»ntirely  destroyed.  A  little  far- 
ther on,  two  large,  iron  water-tanks,  which  had  been  erected  on  piers 
of  masonry,  and  which  had  stood  about  12  feet  above  the  rails,  and  40 
feet  or  so  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Chagres,  were  lifted  from 
their  supports  by  the  flood.  One  had  dropped  down  close  to  the  line, 
and  the  other  was  carried  some  hundreds  of  yards  towards  the  Atlantic. 
As  these  tanks  could  not  have  floated  oft'  unless  they  had  been  nearly 
submerged,  they  afforded  clear  evidence  that  the  river  at  this  point 
rose  more  than  40  feet  above  its  usual  level.  Proceeding  onwards, 
a  dead  alligator  was  pointed  out,  lying  alongside  the  railway,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  drowned  by  the  violence  of  the  **  freshet."  I 
do  not  depend  much  upon  the  evidence  of  this  reptile,  and  therefore 

•  I  understood  the  enjgiiieers  of  the  line  to  say  (in  1880)  that  this  was  an  unpre- 
cedented ocCDirence,  so  far  as  they  knew.    Possibly  the  rail  was  faulty. 
f  Our  transit  from  Colon  to  Panama  (including  nine  hours'  detention  at  the  Barba- 
I  Bridge)  occnpied  thirteen  hours. 
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will  not  dwell  npon  its  carcaae.  As  there  was  no  pasi-^mafiem^  il  ntf 
136  alleged  to  have  died  from  natural  causes.  The  condnctor  of  the  tram 
remarked,  drily,  that  •'  it  ceitainly  takes  a&tne  water  to  drown  alligatoii." 
Near  the  centre  of  the  Isthmus  the  train  coald  go  no  farther^  for 
the  Barbacoas  Bridge,*  which  crosses  the  Chagres,  waa  dislocatal 
This  is  the  largest  structure  on  the  Panama  Railway,  and  is  in  idi: 
spans  625  feet  long  in  all,  supported  by  fire  piers  of  masonrr.  Tbd 
two  piers  nearest  to  Colon  had  settled  down^  and  were  each  aboot  6 
feet  out  of  the  perpendicular  (see  Fig,  5  on  the  folding  plate).  Look* 
ing  from  Colon,  the  nearest  pier  A  had  settled  up  stream,  and  B 
in  the  contrary  direction.  The  superstructure  held  well  together,  bat 
the  track  was  twisted  into  a  double  curve,  and  was    impassable  for 


The  Barbacoaa  Bridge  over  tbo  Rio  Chagres  (looking  up  the  river) 


trabifl.     The  line  had  evidently  been  covered  right  over  by  the  flgod. 
for  it  was  encumbered  with  masses  of  twigs  and  branch  es,  and  it  waa 
further  clear  that  the  water  had  risen  well  above  the  rails  \   but,   as 
there  wa^  no  distinctly  marked  water-line,  one  could  not  say  how 
much.      Some  of  our  party  thought  the  entire  structure  had  beea  sub- 
met^ged.     Tlie  river  had  fallen  to  nearly  its  ordinary  level,  and  I  fonnd 
{(with  a  measuring  tape)  that  its  surface  was  ^  clear  feet   below  the 
[raih!.      Captain  B,  Gtriffen,  who  was  with   us  (formerly  of  the    U.S* 
favy),  commanding  the  mail  steamer  Colon,  found  with  a  sounding- 
line  that  there  was  11^  to  12  feet  of  water  at  the  same  point,  t    Thew 
was  distinct  evidence  that  the  river  had  risen    tO  feet,  and  possibly 
much  more,  at  this  place. 

The  situation  of  the  bridge,  at  a  sharp  bend  of  the  Chagres,  is  soen 
in  the  accompanying  outline  view.     The  railway  comes  out  of  a  small 

*^  ^^P  is  mtlic»te<i  by  the  arrow  between  Tavemilla  and  a.  Pablo 

1 1  i ^  >  8.  Pablo  Bridge. 

A  '^ V;"^  ^''*  G^fc^itchu  JahrlucK  1888,  Captain  Griffen  dM  mt 

Coloii«  July  4,  J 
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cnttiiig  from  the  side  of  the  Atlantic  on  to  the  bridge,  and,  after 
crossing  it,  passes  on  to  the  top  of  a  blufif,  on  which  the  village  of 
S.  Pablo  is  built.  In  order  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  rails,  the  river 
had  not  only  to  fill  its  entire  bed  (C  to  D),  but  necessarily  extended 
over  the  bluff;  and  the  interior  of  the  Isthmus,  when  the  flood  was 
at  its  highest,  must  have  resembled  a  vast  lake.  The  mere  statement 
that  the  river  rose  40  feet  and  upwards  gives  no  idea  whatever  of 
the  height  to  which  the  flood  would  have  mounted  had  the  bounding 
walls  been  snflScient  to  contain  it.  The  settling  of  the  piers  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  scouring  of  their  foundations,  and  is  evidence  that  the 
water  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  ran  down  with  considerable  velocity. 

Some  seven  miles  farther  on,  near  Matachin,  a  length  of  1800  feet 
of  ballasting  was  washed  out,  and  the  village  suffered  considerably. 
There  was  abundant  evidence  that  the  rainfall  which  caused  the 
'*  fireshet "  was  widely  distributed.  The  branch  of  the  Chagres  called 
the  Obispo  rose  to  a  great  height,  as  well  as  the  Upper  Chagres  Biver, 
and  it  was  certain  that  the  first  great  and  rapid  rise  of  the  river  was 
doe  to  a  sudden  and  excessive  rainfall  over  a  large  area,  and  that  it 
was  maintained  by  more  or  less  torrential  rain  which  fell  intermittently 
in  the  snoceeding  week.  While  this  happened  on  the  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  scarcely  any  rain  fell  on  the  other  side  of  the  divide,  and 
the  railway  in  the  vicinity  of  Panama  was  uninjured. 

Inundations  of  a  very  destructive  character  are  rare  in  Great  Britain. 
They  occur  more  frequently  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and  upon 
two  occasions  in  quite  recent  times  have  caused  losses  estimated  at 
four  miUiofis  sterling  per  occasion.  In  18  tG  Western  France  was 
devastated  through  a  rise  of  the  Loire  of  only  20  feet  in  one  night ; 
and  in  1875  the  elevation  of  the  Garonne  26  feet  above  its  ordinary 
level  almost  annihilated  a  large  quarter  of  Toulouse,  and  did  immense 
damage  elsewhere.  Yet,  although  the  rise  of  the  Chagres  in  1879 
ooniiderably  exceeded  the  above-quoted  amounts,*  and  produced  un- 
fortunate effects,  it  did  not  cause  very  heavy  pecuniary  loss,  for  the 
natives  of  the  interior  are  both  few  in  number  and  sensibly  place 
their  dwellings  at  such  a  height  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river 
aa  they  are  taught  by  experience  is  safe.  But  if  such  an  inundation 
had  occurred  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  most  of  South  London 
would  have  been  drowned,  and  a  large  part  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  would  have  been  submerged.  Inundations  of  the  character 
referred  to  above  are  caused  by  heavy  rainfall  which  occurs  over  a 
considerable  area  being  concentrated  into  a  limited  area  of  drainage, 
and  the  floods  of  1879  came  opportunely  for  the  French  engineers, 
aa  they  indicated  the  maximum  which  would  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  canal  do 

*  Wyse,  in  Le  Oan<d  de  Panamti^  Fkris,'8vo,  1886|  calls  it  '*thc  most  terrible  on 
leoard." 
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BOt  appear  to  appreciate  tbe  Bitaation,  and  have  paid  little  attentioo 
to  the  rainfall  of  the  Isthmus,  They  have  establisbed  nuB-gsagef 
at  Colon,  Gamboa,  and  Naos  (an  island  abont  three  tniltss  to  the  sMSlk 
of  Panama),  and  their  Balldin  exults  over  the  fact  thai  the  laS  ik 
Naoa  is  less  than  at  Gamboa^  less  at  Gamboa  than  at  Colon,  wad  thit 
there  are  more  rainy  plat:es  in  the  world  than  Colon.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  there  are  more  rainy  localities  than  Colon*  There  is  w 
very  damp  place  in  Assam  which  is  said  *  to  have  enjoyed  a  fall  cf 
391  inches  in  one  year,  or  more  than  an  inch  for  every  day  in  li* 
year,  and  has  been  known  to  receive  40  invhes  in  21  A<?wrs,t  Btt 
two  blacks  do  not  make  one  white.  The  thin^  to  l^e  learnt  is  tie 
rainfall  at  a  number  of  points  in  the  interior  of  the  IsthmuB,  e^ 
cially  in  the  l)asin  of  the  Chagres ;  and  this,  it  appears,  is  ttOl 
unknown. J  The  annual  rainfall  at  Gamboa  and  in  the  intcM 
generally  may  be  less  than  at  Colon,  and  yet  be  tnach  more  itat 
gerous,  through  the  seyerity  of  individual  showers. 


M-  de  Lesseps,  with  the  ComMiMion  tahntquCf  landed  upon  tin 
Isthmus  at  the  end  of  December  1879  ;  and,  after  enjoying  fegtiritirt. 
they  got  to  business  on  Janusuy  5,  Mdlle.  de  Lessepa  (Tototte)  pan 
the  lirst  blow  witli  the  pick-axe,  and  the  Bishop  of  Panama  blessed iBt 
undertaking;  The  Committee  of  the  Commission  c-ommenced  to  pippin 
its  Report  on  February  4,  and  the  docament  as  finally  getiled  w» 
dated  February  14 — just  forty  days  after  the  commence nieut  of  th» 
work.  M.  de  Lesseps  was  enchanted.  ''  I  consider  success  a^sui^*  ' 
**  I  declare^  on  my  word  of  honour,  that  our  work  will  be  mtirh 
upon  the   Isthmus   of   Panama  than  in  the  desert  of   Sne:^  Tltf 

«  Eimrt  on  tltt  Mctearfilogy  of  India  in  1882.  By  Henry  F.  Blanford,  F.li.S»  CrakiiH", 
1884. 

+  77te  Pitmeer  Mm!  (Allahabad),  Jnly  6,  1885. 

X  The  Bulhiifi  niukes  frequent  comparisons  between  the  IsthrunK  of  Soex  ttodtl^ 
of  Panama  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  To  grain  ^foine  idea  of  the  rela^tivo  itb> 
faUsof  the  two,  the  ffdlowing  data  have  been  brought  together  by  the  klnrltiess  af  Hi. 
R  IL  Scott,  F.as. ,  of  tbfi  Meteorological  OfMce  :~ 

A.  Alexandria*  mean  annual  fall  (14  years)     -  .       205  mm. 

^'  Snez  „  „  (5      „    J      .         .         .  23    „ 

(\  Colon  „  „  fO      „    )      .         .         .     2883    ., 

D.  Naos  (near  Panama!,  mean  annual  faU  \*6  years)         .       9l||    „ 
From  thcubovo  it  uppear^^  that  the  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Coloti  is  I4  tliQ|>s  enttStf 
than  that  of  Alexandria,  and  126  times  greater  than  that  of  Suex.  * 

A.  Alexandria,  greatest  recorded  amount  in  any  one  month  140  mni. 
15.  Suez  „  ,,  ,,  ..      *       ,.  **e,    ^^ 

C,  Colon  o  ,,  ,.  ,.  .,        .       fvxr,    ,^ 

D.  Kao8  ,»  ,,  „  ,,  ,,        *       21a 
From  the  alwve  it  is  seen  that  a  month'n  rainfall  at  Colon  ist^ometimes*, 
3  times  fg^rcater  than  the  mean  amxual  rainfall  at  Alexandrin,  and  near^- 
trreater  than  the  mean  annwd  rainfall  at  Suez.     If  records  could  be   pro.  1 
loeatei^t  tiotlif  falls,  the  contrast  wonld  become  the  more  strikJner. 

A-  Extracted  from  iJ<'«^*c/ir{/if  derufdrrrrirKinchcn  GtatlUchf/tjilr  Jf, 
B.  Tt  AtlttJt  rnH^'/iriAnfftiftie  de  f' fHnierratoi're  imift^f^mle,  . 


'i9 


\tlttJt  7nHmrtiinffupie  de  f  f  Hmerratoi're  huit^r 
Avn.  I  m^f^or,  deFnthce,  Htid  «VmrMtfon«oit  fhmtTJ*  I 

Ann,  Biir4au  cait.  mitior.  d€  France* 
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rock  is  mach  softer  and  easier  to  work  than  was  thought  by  MM. 
Wyse  and  R6clas,"  whose  scheme,  on  the  whole,  was  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners.  The  axis  of  the  canal,  as  settled  by  them,  cuts  the 
dangerous  Rio  Chagres  in  twenty-five  different  places,  and  M.  de 
Lesseps  approved  this  plan — it  saved  excavation,  by  utilizing  the 
river-bed.  But  the  river  had  to  go  somewhere,  and  it  was  therefore 
proposed  to  construct  side  canals  or  trenches  (called  rujolvi^  ih  deriva- 
tiOJi)  outside  the  canal  itself,  to  connect  the  bends  of  the  streams. 
These,  they  estimated,  would  cost  three  millions  sterling.  M.  de 
Lesseps  struck  the  entire  cost  out  of  the  estimates  (Bull.,  pp.  116, 
332).  The  Upper  Chagres,  which,  it  will  be  seen  on  the  map,  meets 
the  axis  of  the  canal  nearly  at  right  angles  at  !Matachin,  had  still  to 
be  dealt  with,  and  it  was  proposed  (following  a  scheme  broached  by 
MM.  Wyse  and  Reclus)  to  hold  the  river  back,  and  to  form  a  large 
lake,  by  the  creation  of  an  immense  dam  at  Gamboa,  near  the  village  of 
Cruces.  This  they  proix)sed  to  be  40  metres  high  and  IGOO  long,  and 
they  estimated  its  cost  at  four  millions  sterling.  ^I.  de  Lesseps  highly 
approved  this  project  (which  he  himself  had  told  the  Commission  not 
to  stint),  and  then  cut  the  estimate  down  by  £800,000,  subsequently 
reducing  it  by  two  millions  sterling  more  (JJall.y  p.  170).  Some  of 
the  Mrivations  have  been  made,  but  the  dam  has  no  existence,*  and 
the  whole  of  the  canal  works  which  are  at  a  lower  level  than  the 
village  of  Cruces,  are  liable  to  be  drowned,  i>erhaps  almost  annihilated, 
whenever  the  Chagres  shall  rise  to  an  equal  height  again. 

M.  de  Lesseps,  therefore,  deliberately  approved,  as  a  route  for  the 
canaly  what  may  be  termed  '*  the  line  of  the  Chagres,"'  after  having 
received  an  impressive  warning  by  the  events  of  November  1879, 
what  that  line  was  likely  to  prove  ;  and  he  did  so  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  economy  which  his  Commissioners  advised  him  would,  in 
the  first  instance,  cost  seven  millions  sterling  for  protective  works. 
He  located  his  canal  at  the  bottom  of  a  great,  natural  line  of  drain- 
age, which  has  been  fashioniHl  in  the  coureo  of  ages  by  tropical  rains ; 
and,  this  being  so,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  slow  progress 
of  the  works  and  their  enormous  cost.t  The  rest  of  the  story  is  equally 
extraordinary.  The  Commission  estimatt»d  that  the  total  excavations 
would  amount  to  75  million  cubic  metres.  M.  do  Le.sseps  reduced 
this  by  a  stroke  of  the  jHin  to  73  millions,  though  the  only  way  of 

•  Mr.  Melton  Prior,  the  siiocuil  corrcspomlent  of  the  lUmtratrd  Lomfon  Xan.  visited 
the  Isthmofl  in  March  I SS8.  in  order  to  oht.-iin  views  nf  the  chief  and  mo:^t  strikin<; 
works  on  the  canal,  an<l  was  taken  about  hy  the  resident  en^^iutiers.  Mr.  Prior  tells 
me  that  ho  did  not  see  the  ^reat  dam,  and  is  not  aware  that  any  material  ])ro^ress  wa.s 
made  with  it  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  In  a  recently  taken  plioiograpli  of  the  river  at 
Cmces  there  is  no  trace  of  it. 

t  M.  de  I,ie8seps  was  ncverely  catechized  on  the  subject  of  tlie  ]{io  Cha<^rps  at  San 
Tzmnciflco,  by  persons  who  understoorl  the  subject  (liulL,  i>p.  l.'i4-.')*<).  and  had  ix^inted 
oat  to  him  that  by  American  enji:ineers  the  river  was  considered  tu  he  a  fatal  oh.xtacle 
tea  level  canal,  without  locks.  They  said  they  considerc<l  it  the  "  key  to  the  situation.** 
and  M.  de  Lesseps  said  that  he  and  his  engineers  considered  the  barraj^e  of  the  Chagres 
the  moat  important  point  of  all. 

▼OL.  LV.  Y 
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arriving  at  the  larger  figures  is  by  pinching  the  excavatkm^,  ttd  by 
imagining  the  sides  of  the  cuttings  to  have  slopes  which  will  110I 
Btani  He  sanctioned  a  calculation  that  all  and  every  000  of  tk 
slopes  were  safe  at  45*^,*  though  a  large  part  had  to  be  made  in  horn 
Boil,  and  all  was  to  be  well  baked  and  cracked  by  a  tropical  sun*  aad 
well  scoured  by  troptcal  rain.  In  the  Summit  (or  Calf*bra)  cuttbi; 
the  calculation  was  that  the  slopes  would  stand  at  7a^,  and  Hob 
cutting  is  worthy  of  a  paragraph  to  itself. 

It  was  natural,  in  constructing  the  railway*  and  also  for  th«*  tsbod^ 
to  seek  the  most  depressed  part  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  lowest  point 
anywhere  near  the  line  Colon-Panama  appears  to  be  at  the  foot  erf  1 
hill  called  Culebra  (the  snake).  The  summit  of  this  hill  is  said  to  b> 
190  mdtres  above  the  sea^  and  of  the  part  crossed  by  th©  ctoil 
109  metres  (=  358  feet).  The  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cutting  wm 
to  be  91  feet  from  side  to  side.  Tlie  clifls,  rising  at  an  angle  tf 
75*^  for  a  height  of  358  feet,  would  be  crowned  at  the  top  by  slopif 
extending  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher.  This  section  13  repreeentrf 
by  the  lines  conupctiug  A  B  C  D  in  Fig.  4,  It  was  never  coft- 
templated  to  face  these  cliffs  with  masonry,  and  nice,  lirelv  tbsm 
passengers  and  crews  would  have  enjoyed  whilst  pas^sing  thf?tii, 
through  cascades  of  water  or  bombardments  by  falling  rocks,  Foi^ 
tunately  for  humanity,  should  this  cutting  ever  be  opened,  its  slopw 
will  be  of  a  different  character*  MM.  Wyse  and  R^clus  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  take  borings  here,  and  leaped  to  the  oouelnsioo 
that  there  was  solid  rock.  The  Cojnmissirm  iccliniqnc  made  only  w^ 
borings  in  the  lint*  of  the  canal  ^  ovc  of  which  was  near  the  summit^ 
and  it  was  concluded  and  estimated  on  the  strength  of  a  Ixiring  not 
more  than  40  feet  deep  (BulLj  p.  421),  that  tliis  would  be  a  reck 
cutting;  but  in  1881  j  pushing  borings  to  a  little  greater  dopth,  they 
came  to  loose  soil,  clays,  and  sand,t  and  the  Culebra  cutting,  thougli 
apparently  not  very  I'ocky,  is  one  of  the  rocks  which  bids  fliif  to 
wreck  the  enterprise.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  work  bock, 
and  to  clear  away  a  great  part  of  the  bilL  The  operations  a» 
conducted  on  stages,  rising  in  tiers  one  above  the  other.  Of  iht^ 
there  were  fourteen  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Melton  ]*rior's  visit>  and  thqr 
are  shown  in  his  striking  view  which  appeared  in  the  JUnHrMd 
London  News  on  June  16,  1888.  Instead  of  75^,  the  gene  *  _'te 
of  the  work  is  less  than  45°;  and,  if  this  slope  should  be  m  t^ 

to  the  bottom,  the  result  would  be  that  the  opening  at  the  top  would 
be  about  800  feet  wide ;  in  short,  it  would  be  as  broad  as  the  Thames 


*  Fig:,  3  on  tbo  folding  plate  ^ves  a  section  of  the  canal  as  it  i>  (ft  l^  ttT  er«  i 
vated  in  eurthy  soil ;  and  Fig.  4  as  it  %m  to  hf  in  the  rocky  part?*     ^  iresm 

taken  from  /?«^„  pp.  340-41 ,    In  the  fonner  fipTire,  the  slopes  of  t he  Im  i  ^  erectly 

project  t'd  at  1 1  ' '  '  ,  but  Uiey  do  not  agree  with  the  calculnnon.s^  whJch«  a« 

itftted  above.  tre  to  be  45*. 

t  The  flecrcL..-_,  _ ^.uipany  was  so  overjoyed  at  this  (!)  that  he  gikro  a lqiz)()a»t 

at  the  top  of  the  CoJebra. 
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at  SoQthwark  Bridge,  and  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  if  placed  inside  it, 
would  not  reach  to  the  top  !  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  4  by  the  lines 
CQzmecting  E  B  A  F. 

The  tides  of  the  two  oceans  received  just  about  the  same  amount  of 
consideration  from  M.  de  Lesseps  as  the  floods  of  the  interior.  They 
were  inconvenient  matters,  which  had  better  be  *  put  aside,  at  least 
for  a  time.  It  was  known  long  before  the  Ccinal  scheme  was  enter- 
tained that  the  tides  in  Limon  Bay  (Colon)  were  very  small,  and  at 
Panama  were  moderately  large.  At  the  Atlantic  end  one  may  walk 
xonnd  the  shore  without  troubling  about  the  state  of  the  tide,  which 
seldom  rises  as  much  as  18  inches.  At  the  Pacific  end  spring  tides 
may  rise  22  feet.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  (I  think 
by  Sir  J.  Hawkshaw)  that  such  differences  of  level  as  were  inevitable 
would  produce  currents  in  the  canal  of  several  knots  per  hour.  The 
Commission  technique  recognized  the  fact,  and  proposed  to  meet  it  by 
the  creation  of  a  tidal  lock  at  the  Panama  end,  at  a  cost  of  £800,000. 
M.  de  Lesseps  praised  the  idea,  and  struck  the  entire  co.st  out  nf  the 
esiimates.  This  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  pass  entirely  un- 
challenged. In  the  United  States,  persistent  in([uiries  were  made 
how  the  tidal  question  was  to  be  solved  ;  and  at  San  Francisco  (where 
he  was  a  good  deal  cross-examined)  they  elicited  from  the  Great 
Engineer  the  following  remarkable  statement : — '*  It  vill  he  the  same 
thing  as  at  the  Su^z  Canal.  On  one  side  there  is  a  rise  and  fall  of 
2  mdtres,   and    upon  the  other  of  a  few    centimiHres  only.      This 

creates  naturally  a  kind  of  current Tlie  water  will  flow  from 

the  Pacific  towards  the  Atlantic  over  a  part  of  tlie  canal,  as  at  i>uezy* 
and  when  the  tide  goes  down,  it  will  flow  in  the  other  direction."  Or, 
inasmuch  as  the  Suez  Canal,  leiigth  87  nautind  mdes  (having  large 
lakes  which  neutralize  its  currents),  is  not  eMibarrassed  by  a  difference 
in  the  mean  tides  of  the  two  ends  amounting  to  i^  feet,  I  anticipate 
that  the  Panama  Canal, /(;7?///A  ahout  40  nautical  miles  (having  72e; lakes 
to  help  to  neutralize  the  currents),  will  not  be  inconvenienced  by  a 
difference  in  the  mean  tides  of  the  two  ends  amounting  to  14f  feet. 
In  an  imperious  manner,  M.  de  Lesseps  put  the  tidal  lock  on  one  side, 
and  would  have  none  of  it.  But  this  question  must  come  to  the  front 
when  tiie  Panama  Canal  is  treated  seriously,  for  tides  are  most  un- 
onnpromising  things,  which  pay  no  respect  to  individuals,  and  even 
^tty  superior  personages — Canute,  for  example — have  found  them 
inexorable. . 

Upon  quitting  the  Isthmus,  M.  de  Lesseps  proceeded  to  the  United 
StiteB,  and  said,  amongst  other  things,  with  a  view  of  captivating 
Americans, 

*  The  Admiralty  Charl  of  the  Sacz  Canal  states  the  tide  at  Port  Said  rises  G  to  18 
and  at  Snes  4  to  7  feet;  and  that  at  spring  tidus  there  is  a  24  knot  cnrrent 
and  the  fiitter  Lakes. 
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**  that  he  had  long  bwn  struck  with  the  immense  advanUigeA  whirh  wouM 
accrue  to  the  United  States  by  the  oj^ening  of  an  iiiter-oeeaiuc  ciuttl  Tbt 
first  and  most  indisputable  wouM  be  the  restoration,  in  a  v€»ry  ^ImjH  tiiMi 
of  the  supremacy  to  the  American  mercjintile  marine    ^*h  *ii»pl 

before  the  war.  .  .  .  ,  Then,  the  United  States  wai?  the  first  i  -tiMiaa 

in  the  world  ;  its  fla^  covered  a  thinl  of  the  whole  tonnage  \  Knglandlil 
a  little  less,  and  the  i^mainder  was  divided  between  the  other  Power*,  i 
canal  giving  Americans  free  intercourse  ovier  their  whole  llttonU  wtiaH 
promptly  restore  this  supremacy." 

The  tact  and  policy  of  publicly  announcino^that  ho  aimed  at  deetivjitf 
the  maritime  commercial  supremacy  of  his  best  customer,*  joat  d 
the  time  that  he  was  about  to  ask  her  to  subscribe  to  his  project, 
makes  this  one  of  the  noteworthy  utterances  of  M.  de  Less^eps.  fl« 
Baid  many  other  intert^sting  things  besides.  Curiosity  AppiTeft% 
being  expressed  as  to  the  source  whence  the  money  came  for  bifi  (W 
mission  technique,  he  told  his  hearers  (the  Society  of  Civil  £agineea 
of  New  York)  that  **  in  the  most  disinii: reded  manner  the  sum  4 
£80j000  had  been  given  him  to  help  the  progress  of  a  work  which  wm» 
seductive  to  great  minds.  Out  of  this  sum,  £28,000  [?  £30,000]  had 
been  turned  over  to  the  Colombian  Government.  The  rest  was  eoi* 
ployed  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.  For  these  expenses  •» 
not  at  nnf  cost ;  as  my  life  has  been  consecrated  to  great  works,  I  aa 
not  rich,  and  nuf  dimntcrestcdness  cant  go  hei/ond  that  wh iclt  is  po^M^" 
The  next  paragraph  is  a  commentary  on  this  beautiful  passage. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  company  was  again  bronght  out,  and  llo* 
time  it  floated.  The  subscription  list  closed  on  December  10^  18^30^ 
twice  the  amount  offered,  it  is  stated,  having  been  applied  for  ;  and  ala 
general  meeting  of  the  sbareliolders  h^^ld  on  March  3,  1881,  certAia 
gentlemen  wlio  had  been  appointed  to  examine  and  report  upon  Utf 
expenses  which  had  been  incurred  made  the  following  atatemetit : — 

**  It  romiuns^  gentleman,  to  let  yon  know  what  are  the  expenses  whiA 
M,  FertlinaiRl  de  Losseps  hixs  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  ineurriog 
in  order  to  flmit  yotu'  company. 

*' Firstly,  there  i.s  the  expense  of  his  failure  to  float  a  cam'pafjy  in  1870; 
the  *  propaj^anda  '  which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  syncltcate  for  the 
second  subscription  :  the  exj)erises  of  the  dillereut  expeditions  to  iuaui^nite 
the  earliest  work  ;  and  then  there  tire  stamps  ftiid  postage.**,  luid  pBrsanal 
expenses,  besides  commissions  to  bankers  and  promoters,  both  in  Prance  aod 
abroad. 

'*The  total  of  this  hatch,  which  includes  the  use  of  the  XdO^QOO  *  e^er^* 
by  the  founders,  amounts  to  £4*j2,0UU. 

*'  To  thi«  sum  we  must  udd  the  remunemtion  ^tipidated  for  the  pmSt 
of  the  membet-s  of  the  syndicate,  wldch  was  gocni  enough  to  advitni^  ooiH 
giderable  sumn.     This  remunenitioo  fimounts  to  £172,000. 

**  If  we  put  the<se  two  Httkj  items  together,  you  will  see  that,  after  aD, 
they  amount  to  oidy  i^j[  per  cent,  on  your  capital. 

•  The  importance  of  that  customer  to  M,  de  Lesseps  may  be  seen  from  the  fiu)|  thai 
oat  of  the  cntifK  number  of  tho  «hips  whieh  passed  through  the  Sue»  CAKial  in  1887— 
mm^lft  ai37— no  le*5  than  2330  wt-rc  British.  whHe  only  2  were  Americswi^ 
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•*  Oup  task  would  now  be  finished,  if  we  had  nothing  more  to  say ;  but, 
as  jou  have  already  heard,  M.  de  Lesseps  entered  into  certain  engagements 
in  the  United  States  [with  whom  not  stated]  whereby  you  will  have  to 
pay  the  following  annuities  : — £124,000  on  the  formation  of  your  company, 
£56,000  one  year  afterwards,  and  five  others  of  £60,000  payable  at  the 
end  of  five  years." 

To  a  simple  mind,  these  huge  sums  may  seem  to  include  the 
£400,000  promised  for  the  use  of  £40,000,  but  this  is  not  the  case. 
In  the  balance-sheet  which  was  presented  on  June  30,  1881,  the 
following  items  appear : — 

Prix  de  la  concession 10,000,000  frs. 

Cautionnement  au  Gouvernement  colombien  .         .  750,000 

D^penses  ratifi<^s   par  Tassemblee    constitutive  du 

3  Mars  1881 25,393,005 

80  that  the  total  of  the  amount  admitted  up  to  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings as  having  been  spent  in  preliminary  expenses  and  promo- 
tion-money amounted  to  36,143,605  francs,  or  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  sterling.*  The  financial  parts  of  the  history  of  the  canal, 
the  payment  of  these  preix)sterous  sums  in  promotion-money,  interest 
during  construction,  the  raising  of  loans  at  large  discounts,  and  the 
desperate  lottery  expedient,  have  received  more  attention  than  the 
other  initial  errors  of  the  enterprise,  and  must  be  passed  over  here, 
as  there  is  still  to  be  considered  the  present  condition  of  the  works, 
and,  before  that,  some  statements  by  M.  de  Lesseps  regarding  the 
salnbrity  of  the  Isthmus. 

To  the  continued  declarations  respecting  the  easiness  of  the  work 
and  the  facilities  for  its  execution  as  compared  with  the  Suez  Canal, 
M.  de  Lesseps  added  many  spontaneous  assurances  respecting  the 
salubrity  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  asserted  that  it  was  ''  a 
very  mnch  calumniated  climate — in  reality,  temperate  and  healthy." 
He  declared  that  '*  the  Isthmus  was  jKrJtxtly  healthy;'^  and  those 
repeated  aflSrmations  as  to  the  ease  and  facility  of  the  work  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  countiy  must  have  produced  an  effect  upon  the  minds 
of  his  too  credulous  subscribers.  But  M.  de  I^esseps,  though  his 
own  personal  experiences  may  have  been  fortunate  when  li\dng  in  the 
Grand  Hotel  at  Panama,  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  following  passages  in  the  semi-official  Handbook  to  the 
Panama  Railroad  :t — 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  railroad,  when  the  first  few  miles  were 
being  constructed  between  Colon  and  Gatun,  they  found  that  *'  sickness, 
caused  by  exposure  to  the  incessant  rains  and  in  an  atmospliere  sjitui-oted 
with  malarious  poison,  soon  made  such  sad  inroads  amongst  tbo  workmen 
that  in  a  few  weeks  more  than  half  their  number  were  on  the  hospital 
reoerdBi"  and  a  little  later,  at  the  Barbacoas  Bridge,  the  labourers  ^'  were  soon 

*  They  become  lost  eight  of  in  course  of  time.    In  tho  balance-sheet  of  June  30, 
188S,  they  flgare  in  "  exfienses  of  eon$truetion  of  tho  canal." 
t  And  alM  with  the  sajing,  *'  Only  poor  men  come  to  the  Isthmus." 
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10 thinned  bjsickD^ss  and  death  that  the  contractor  found  hiiwyil  onaiaitf 
•ceompliah  any  part  of  tho  rnn  tract  for  the  price  agreed  iipon^*  fiuliiwywll^t 
as  many  aa  700O  ]abr>  ve  at  work  at  one  time«  dfmwn  from  aS  pK^ 

of  the  world.     ''The  <  d,  one  thousand  in  namber,  had  bee 

to  the  Isthmus  by  the  coiu^ititjy,  and  e^^eiy  poeaible  care  taken  whkll 
conduce  to  their  hetJth  and  comfort.  .  .  ,  «  But  they  had  been 
upon  the  work  scarcely  a  month  before  ahnost  the  entire  body 
affected  H'ith  a  melancholic,  auicldal  tendency,  and  eocres  of  tbem 
their  ujihappy  existence  by  their  own  hands.  Piseaae  brcikfi  cutt  aadof 
them,  ^  and  mged  so  fieixsely  that  in  a  f  ew^  week^  -M-r,.^*!,  *„..  huaiM 
remuined*     The  freahly  imported  Irishmen  and  Fi  ^^oftxei 

severely." — Hatuihook  of  th^  Panama   Baiiroad,  N^  ..    i^rji^  |ip.3t, 

3i--3G. 

He  was,  anyhow,  speedily   nndeceired*     Admonitions    pottred  does 

sharply  apou  him.     One  of  the  first  to  perish  was  Senri  Bioane^  Mi 

secretary,  "  the  right-hand  man/*  who  died  after  twenty-four  dap  Q 

"  this  healthy  Panama/*     Then  Blanchet,  the  vivacioaa  and   inds&l^ 

gable,  ^^  the  life  of  the  enterprise/'  succumbed  after  a  tew  weeks;.    Us 

same  number  of  the  Builetin  announced  the  decease    of    if.  Etiefioi 

(jsou^hJi^/  de^  travmix)  after  a  similar  j^eriod,  and   in    a    week  or  tuo 

more  t-hat  of  M.  Sharpe  (superintendent  at  Gatun).       After  that^  iht 

BuHdin  became  more  guarded  in  its  necrology,  though  in  a  couple  of  I 

years  it  was  admitted  that  an  hospital  had  to  be  established  at  Famai 

with  250  beds — a  fact  which  speaks  for  itself.     No  more  reliance  cm 

be  placed  in  his  professions  about  the  climate  than  in  his  declaratkni 

about  the  date  at  which  the  canal  will  be  finished.      One   fiction  aftff 

another  has  exploded  ;  the  manifold  deceits  and  in|;ile«  hare  ceased  1b 

draw  money ;  *  the   company  is  in  Hqmdation^  and  the    anfcrtmiiii  i 

shareholders,  who  still  seem  to  be  far  from  disillusionixed,  must  ne?e^ 

theless  be  aware  that  the  time  is  close  at   hand  when    their    Grdl 

Bubble  will  collapse.     What  is  the  situation  of  the  works  ? 

In  a  coramnnication  made  by  ilr,  W»  Brandsma  on  November  %% 

1887 J  to  the  Koyal  Institute  of  Engineers  at  the  Hague,  it  was  staled 

that  the   condition  of  the   works   on  June  1,    1887,    from   his    own 

personal  examination,  was  that  shown  in  Fig.  1  of  the  accompanying 

folding  plate.t     The  solid  black  portions  show  the  work   which  hu 

been  done,  and  the  white  indicates  the  amount  which  has  still  to  be 

excavated.     The  scale  at  the  bottom  gives  the  length  of  the  ^hw»I  ip 

kilometres.     The  dotted  line  marks  the  mean  level  of  the  oceans,  and 

the  firm  line,  below,  indicates  the  bottom  of  the  canal,  where  it  should 

be  when  finished^ — that  is  to  say,  when  it  gets  dowTi  to  the  level  wliich 

M.  de  Lesseps  said  (BuIL^  p.  332)  would  require  the    r-  '        nf 

72,98(3,000  cubic  metres,  at  a  cost  of  512,000,000  francs  (  .  _  \ 

•  In  tbc  liuUrtiiK  p.  1*1]  8,  publicity  is  griven  to  tbeatatemeDt  that  thr  : 

at  the  city  of  P«iiiama  to  the  obligtUionB  d  toi*  utnounted  to  1,341.720  fnn. 
br  li05  per*on*  !    Thi«  statement  should  be  coinpftred  with  the  i  ^ 

*t  Thi»  longitudmal  section  by  Mr.  Bnindsmft,  in  its  contoii  i: 

which  Biip«arff  from  time  to  time  in  the  BullHin  ;  and^  as  1 5  n^wil  m  MHiiMift  of  thift 
ajitiire,  (t  haj»  the  height  much  exaggermted. 
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It  will  seem  incrc-dible  that  this  should  be  the  condition  of  affairs 
after  more  than  70  millions  sterling  of  indebtedness  has  been  incurred, 
and  seren  years  hare  been  consumed  on  the  work.  !Mr.  Brandsma's 
flection  is,  however,  confirmed  in  various  ways,  not  only  by  the  sketches 
by  Mr.  Prior,  taken  nine  months  later,  and  by  numerous  photographs 
of  still  more  recent  date,*  but  also  from  the  reports  issued  officially  by 
the  company. 

The  only  length  of  the  canal  which  is  in  an  advanced  state  (though 
Gtill  far  from  completion)  is  that  comprised  between  the  entrance  at 
Colon  (kil.  0)  and  kilomt*tre  22*5.  Upon  this  di^-ision  a  good  deal 
has  been  done  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Brandsma's  section,  and  amongst 
other  things  the  uncleared  portion  at  Mindi  has  l>een  cut.  This  was 
accomplished  upon  February  22,  1888.  But  it  is  admitted  in  the 
Bulletin  that  in  this,  which  is  by  far  the  most  advanced  portion, 
there  still  remained  on  August  1,  1888,  no  less  than  ■1:,27G,000  cubic 
mdtres  to  be  excavated. 

The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  divided  into  five  sections,  and  the 
oflScial  statement,  issued  a  few^  months  ago,  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
works  (in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Situation  diS  Tmvau.c  au  25  Aoiit 
1888),  gives  the  following  particulars: — 


Total  RxcaTotioQ 

KscaTation  ttill 

ncoosMry 

trt  be  performed 

SeeUon 

Extending  over 

(In  cubic  motres). 

On  cubic  metres) 

1      . 

.    KUomctre    O'OOO— 22-514 

23.750,iH)0 

4.276,000 

2     . 

22-514— 44-000 

lO.OOO.OW 

5.453,000 

3     . 

44000— 53-600 

10.560.000 

3.289,200 

4     . 

53-CoO— 02-200 

7,330,000 

4,323,000 

6     . 

C2-200— 74-500 

10,920,niM» 

3.51l>,000 

Locks 

(10) 

Totals 

1.247,000 

765,300 

63.807.000 

...       21,625,500 

If  this  ofilcial  statement  is  examined,   it  will  be  found  that  the  work 
to  be  execnted  per  kilometre  in  each  section  is  as  follows  : — 


Ist 

190,000  cubic  motrcs  per  kilometre 

2nd       . 

25<>,000      „ 

»»                 i» 

3rd       . 

342,000      ,. 

n                        tt 

4th 

500,000      „ 

f»                        »• 

5th       . 

386,000      „ 

11                        If 

— ^that  is  to  say,  there  is  by  far  the  largest  amount  per  kilometre  to  bo 
done  in  the  most  difficult  section,  namely  in  No.  4.  comprising  tho 
Cnlebra  catting.  But  let  no  one  suppose  that  the  excavation  of  21 
millions  of  cubic  mi^tres  will  give  that  which  ;M.  do  Lesseps  promised 
hia  subscribers — a  hrcl  canal.  After  declaiming  for  stn^en  years 
against  the  employment  of  locks,  and  declaring  that  his  scheme  (i.r., 
the  project  of  Wyse  and  K^clus)  was  the  only  one  whicli  could  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  world,  by  giving  a  Icirl  canal,  and  pouring 

*  Notably  by  those  taken  by  M.  Blanc,  112  Rue  dc  S5vrcs,  Paris. 
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out  endless  jeers  and  ridicule  upon  the  Nicaragnan  ronte,  because  it 
must  have  obstacles  (locks),  the  ex-FrisidcfU-IHrecietir  had  to  confea 
that  the  only  way  of  finishing  the  Panama  Canal  Tvas  by  making  it 
with  locks.  In  the  Bulletin  for  March  2,  1888  (p.  1990),  he  explained 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  opened,  "  &  la  grande  navigBr 
tion  en  1890,"  would  be  by  the  constniction  of  ten  locks,  five  on  eack 
side,  the  uppermost  being  170*6  feet  above  the  sea.  These  locks  are 
to  be  situated  at  kilome^tres  22'5,  3675,  43*5,  &c.,  as  shown  upon 
Fig.  2  of  the  folding  plate ;  and  this  result  will  be  attained,  so  it  b 
stated,  after  the  excavation  of  21  million  cubic  metres  more,  at  a 
further  estimated  outlay  of  16  millions  steriing.  From  A  to  B 
(Fig.  2)  represents  1706  feet.  The  average  lift  of  the  five  locks  is 
therefore  about  34- 1  feet.*  Should  this  scheme  be  carried  out,  the 
Panama  Canal  will  then  have  a  summit  about  60  feet  higher  than 
the  level  of  Lake  Nicaragua !  There  is  not,  however,  much  prospect 
of  the  passage  of  ships  through  the  locks,  should  they  ever  be  con- 
structed ;  for  the  Great  Engineer  proposes  to  supply  his  top  lock  from 
the  waters  of  the  Obispo  and  Rio  Grande,  insignificant  streams  at 
that  altitude ;  and  he  is  in  the  dilemma  of  haWng  a  great  deal  too 
much  water  below,  and  not  nearly  enough  above. 

A  d4n<m€ment  cannot  be  long  delayed.  The  recent  declarations  of 
the  Colombian  Government  are  significant,  and  the  concentration  of 
vessels  of  war  at  Colon  and  Panama  shows  that  the  authorities  are 
alive  to  the  situation.  Some  apologies  may  be  made  for  the  short- 
comings of  MM.  Wyse  and  Reclus ;  less  can  be  said  in  favour  of  tie 
calculations  of  the  Commission  tcrhniqif.e  ;  and  very  little  indeed  in 
defence  of  M.  Ferdinand  de  L(»ssops.  Ho  has  caused  the  loss  of  a 
sum  gi'catly  exceeding  tlie  capital  of  tho  Suez  Canal  and  the  whole  of 
the  earnings  of  that  enterprise  since  its  completion.  He  has  promised 
his  clients  fortunes,  and  he  has  given  them  beggary.  He  says  that  he 
has  nothing  to  conceal.  This  may  be  so ;  but  the  question  is,  "  Has 
he  anything  to  shoir  at  all  commensurate  with  the  enormous  expen- 
diture for  which  ho  is  responsible  ?  "  and  unless  a  satisfactory  answer 
can  be  given  to  that  question  there  can  be  little  expectation  of  extract- 
ing more  from  the  pockets  of  the  public ;  for  those  who  have  money 
to  invest  will  probably  entertain  the  opinion  that  they  will  be  able  to 
get  rid  of  it  with  equal  certainty,  and  with  greater  facility,  by  dropping 
it  into  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic. 

Edward  Whymper. 

•  According  to  the  Bulletin,  p.  1990,  three  locks  will  have  lifts  of  11  metres  each,  ancT 
two  others  of  8  metres  each. 
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LORD  WOLSELEY,  in  one  of  his  interesting  contributions  on 
military  topics  to  recent  numbers  of  the  Fortnightly  Rcmnv, 
terms  it  "  the  wildest  fallacy  that  his  innate  powers  have  ever  made 
a  man  a  great  general."  It  is  only,  he  says  emphatically,  ''  by  a 
deep  study  of  military  history,  of  military  arts  and  sciences  in  all 
their  phases,  that  the  heaven-bom  genius  can  be  converted  into  the 
suooesafnl  commander."  "Can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment,"  he 
asks,  "  that  our  greatest  of  artists,  instinct  though  he  was  with 
artistic  genius  from  his  birth,  could  ever  have  produced  any  great 
picture  had  chance  made  him  in  early  life  a  vicar  or  a  doctor?" 
*•  Had  even  Napoleon,"  he  lays  it  down,  *'  been  employed  for  the  first 
forty  years  of  his  life  at  some  civil  occupation,  and  then  been  suddenly 
^yen  the  command  of  an  army,  it  is  tolerably  certain  he  would  have 
failed." 

It  is  obvious  that  the  earliest  military  genius  who  developed  into  a 
sacoessfnl  commander  must  have  got  along  somehow  without  the 
etndy  which  Lord  Wolseley  pronounces  indispensable  ;  and  numerous 
great  conquerors,  from  Joshua  to  Nadir  Shah,  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  attained  their  successes  unaided  by  a  '*  deep  study  of 
military  history  and  of  the  military  arts  and  sciences  in  all  their 
pluses."  Lord  Wolseley  may  be  justified  in  his  claim  that  the  clerical 
snd  medical  professions  debar  those  who  have  belonged  to  them  in 
early  life  from  the  ability  to  paint  a  great  picture,  however  instinct 
from  his  birth  with  artistic  genius  the  hapless  vicar  or  doctor  may 
be ;  but  it  is  certain  that  men  who  have  lived  civilians  until  mature 
ndddle  age  have  subsequently  attained  eminent  distinction  as  soldiers. 
OiBsar,  one  of  Lord  Wolseley's  military  paragons,  was  not  a  vicar 
indeed,  bat  a  priest,  a  man  of  fashion,  an  orator,  a  statesman,  up  to 
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the  age  of  forty-tbree — *'  lata  in  life  for  himr  as  ifr,  I 
'' to  begin  tlie  trade  of  a  soldier/'  Cromwell  bad  at  tttiii-. 
when  he  drew  the  sword  and  entered  on  the  memorablo  career  pwio- 
tuated  by  Marston  Moor,  Naseby,  Dunbar,  and  Wartjesten  hxi 
Lynedoch,  one  of  Wellington's  most  trusted  lientenunta,  was  a  Perth* 
shire  laird  till  late  in  middle  life.  Polk,  a  brilliant  cx>rps  commandff 
in  the  Confederate  service  in  the  American  Civil  War,  was  a  view 
before  he  was  a  bishop,  and  a  bishop  before  lie  was  a  generaL 

Although  pronounced  by  Lord  Wolseley  incapable  of  paintliig  % 
great  picture,*  a  vicar  or  a  doctor,  Iiis  lordship  cannot  w€*ll  deny*  may  hafv 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  a  study  of  the  history  of  art  ;  mui 
may  even  after  a  fashion  "  painty  too,"  aa  Mr.  Whistler  incldentillf 
remarked  of  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Personallyt 
although  for  the  bt*st  part  of  my  more  than  foity  years  of  life  I  hai^ 
been  employed  in  a  civilian  occupation,  and  am  destitote  of  any 
pretension  to  the  command  of  a  coi-poral's  guard,  I  have  given  some 
time  to  the  study  of  military  history.  1  do  not  claim  on  that  aocx>iuii 
any  fitness  to  be  a  critic  of  the  publications  on  militajy  mki^ofh 
given  to  the  world  fixjiii  time  to  time  by  euch  masters  of  the  craft  ai 
Lord  Wolseley,  Colonel  llauricej  and  other  writ-era  who  wieU 
iudiiferently  the  sword  and  the  pen  ;  but  I  may  Yentoro  humbly  to 
express  my  unfeigned  adinimtion  of  the  copiousness  and  range  of 
detailed  information  comprised  within  the  dark  red  covers  of  **  The 
Soldier^s  Pocket  Book;"  and  of  the  broad  views,  close  reaaoning. 
and  effective  condensation  characterizing  Colonel  Maurice  s  paper  oo 
*'  War/'  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  *'  Encyclopaedia  Britanmca,' 
Yet  the  writings  of  both  the  distinguished  military  authors  namadl 
are  pervaded  with  an  inconsistency  which  can  scaiTely  fail  to  weak«(li 
their  influence,  and  which  is  charged  with  a  grave  danger,  Th* 
inconsistency  I  will  fii-st  point  out,  and  will  then  indicate  the  danger. 

The  quotations  from  Lord  Wolseley's  writings  cited  above  aie 
convinciug  evidence  of  the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  a  deep 
and  wide  study  of  military  history  on  the  part  of  the  soldier  ambitions 
to  shine  in  his  profession.  Elsewhere*  he  lays  it  down  as  ^'  a  ^'nf 
qud  nmi  that  a  deep  and  minute  study  of  the  history  of  all  givat 
wars,  especially  of  the  mosfc  recent  wars,  is  essential  to  the  edacatdoa 
of  every  staif  officer  and  every  general."  Colonel  Maurice  is  ye« 
more  emphatic.  *' There  does  not  exist,"  he  asserts, f  **  never  has 
existed,  and  never,  except  by  pedants,  has  there  been  suppoeed  ta 
exist,  an  *  art  of  war '  which  was  something  other  than  a  methodic 
study  of  military  history/'  *'  It  is  not,"  he  adds,  ''  from  writers  on 
war,  but  from  the  greatest  generals  that  the  most  emphatic  state- 
menta  have  come  ae  to  the  paramount  importance  to  the   soldier  o( 

*  Article  '' WflT.**  Forinighthj  JlevUft,  .Umianr  1889,  p,  0. 
t  Article  •*  War/'  **  Encyclopsodia  liTltnnijictt.'* 
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th.^  careful  study  of  past  campaigns."  Appreciation  of  "  the  value  of 
lax*^ge  knowledge  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  the  past "  emanates 
apX^'^P^^^^^y  from  the  pen  of  the  Professor  of  Military  History  in  the 
Straff  College. 

"lut  both  the  Professor  of  Military  History  and  the  soldier  whom 

ho    designates  as  "the  most  brilliant  and  successful  general  in  the 

British    Army   of  to-day,"    afford    in    their  writings   no   infrequent 

evidence  that  they  are  not  always  instant  in   practising  what  they 

preach.     In  the  citations  they  take  from  military  history  to  illustrate 

iiheir  postulates  or  to  strengthen  their  positions,  they  fall  into  en*ors  of 

fact  with  a  facility  which  is  simply  bewildering,  and  which  seems 

right   in  the  teeth   of  their  compliance  with  their   own  strenuous 

desideratum  of  a  careful  study  oif  past   campaigns.     The  danger  I 

have    referred   to   lies   here :    that  the    student  who,   following  the 

counsel  quoted,  has  betaken  himself  to  even  a  perfunctory  study  of 

military  history,  and  has  discovered,  as  he  could  not  well  fail  to  do, 

the  lapses  therein  of  his  distinguished  mentors,  may  rise  from  the 

particular  to  the  general,  and  conceive  a  distrust  of  the  soundness  of 

the  arguments  and  the  dicta  which  he  recognizes  to  be  illustrated  by 

and   perhaps  based  upon  inaccurate   history.     And  this   distrust  is 

saddening ;   for  **  The  Soldier's  Pocket  Book  "  should  be,  and  might 

Ije,     in  the    soldier's    eyes    his    military  Bible.       Again,    historical 

baccuracies  committed  by  our  military  writers  whom  we  hold  in  most 

esteem  cannot  escape  detection  by  professional  critics  abroad ;  and, 

to  put  the  matter  on  its  least  serious  footing,  it  is  unpleasant  to  listen 

in  fancy  to  the  strident  laugh  and  the  guttural  sneer  of  the  Kaiser- 

platz,  over  the  errors  that  stud  the  pages  of  the  Adjutant-General  of 

tk©  British  Army  and  of  the  author  of  the  Wellington  Prize  Essay. 

The  following  comments  are  on  the  article  by  the  latter  writer, 
^i^titled  "  War,"  printed  in  the  recently  published  final  volume  of 
^^  latest  edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaxiia  Britannica/'  Colonel  Maurice 
'^tes: — 

**  Suppose,  as  often  happens,  that  two  allied  ai'mies,  or  two  parts  of  the 

•^^a  army,  are  moving  to  unite  against  an  enemy.     It  may  hapi)en  that,  by 

***^^Ul  dispositions  or  the  chance  of  war,  the  general  engaged  against  them 

*•  *l>le  to  interpose  between  them  while  they  are  still  several  marches  apart 

^^^    from  the  other.     Suppose  that,  in   a  country  favourable  to  such  an 

^'P^^'a.tion,  he  employs  a  ranall  portion  of  his  own  force  to  delay  the  march  of 

^^  of  his  opponents  whilst  he  throws  the  bulk  of  his  forces  against  the 

?^**«^.    In  attempting  to  defeat  this  body  before  it  can  receiv<3  support 

V*tt>ni  the  other),  he  holds  a  position  of  very  great  advantage.     This  is  the 

S&tiia,f3Q2i  which  is  commonly  described  by  the  saying  that  the  general  in 

Sp^«t;ion  is  acting^ on  interior  lines' against  the  two  armies  opposed  to 

^*''*-     Thus,  when  Napoleon,  in  the  Waterloo  campaign,  had  broken  in 

**  ^iarleroi  upon    the  intended   point   of   concenti-ation   of    the    allied 

^f***««,  he,  with  Ney  opposing  Wellington  at  Quatre  Bras  long  before 

^^    £iigl]^  army  was  concentrated,  and    himself  able  to  act  with  the 
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bulk  of  hii*  force  a^nat  BlUcher  at  Ligny  before  llae  Prtiesimti  amj  vm 
fully  concentrated,  waa  acting  in  the  most  perfect  znanner  cm  *illtiW 
Unefi.' '' 

The  authors  felicity  and  accuracy  in  the  abstract  definiticifi  of  *'  b* 
terior  lines  '*  are  unquestionable ;  but  I  venture  to  assert  that,  the  illos- 
tration  he  adduces  ie  inapposite,  and  that  it  fulfils  no  conditiau  of  tfe 
definition  he  has  laid  down.     To  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  interior 
lines  a  commander  must  be  on  the  chord  of  a  circle,  his   adremries 
wide  apart  on  its  arc ;  he   must  be  within   striking   distiince  of  on* 
adversary,  while  the  other,  to  quote  Colonel  Maurice,  is   yet  *'  s«?Tertl 
inarches  "  distant,  and  constrained  to  a  circuitous  route  (following  tK«* 
arc),  before  he  can  accomplish  a  junction  with  his  comrade.    Napoleou  s 
position  at  Charleroi,  while  a  commanding  strategic  one,  had  no  sacii 
relation  to  the  allied  armies  aa  that  which  Colonel  Maurice  postulat*^ 
He  was  not  on  the  chord  ;  they  were  not  far  apart  on  the  arc ;   he  wte 
not,  as  a  question  of  distance,  near  enough  to  defeat  one    before  Hi! 
other  could  reinforce  it,  since  they  were  not  *'  several  marches  **  apart; 
in  a  word,  he  was  not  on  the  **  interior  lines."     So  far  was  this  &om 
being  the  case  that,  as  he  must  be  aware,  when  Wellington,  soon  after 
noon  on  the  day  of  Liguy,  met  Bliicher  at  the  windmill    between  Biy 
and  Ligny — Napoleon  did  not  commence  his  attack  on   Bliicher  until 
after  half-past  two— he  proposi^d  to  assist  the  Prussian    comm:.' ^  ' 
liy  concentrating  a  body  of  his  own  troopa  at  Quatre  Bas,  and  u:. 
ing  them  straight  forward  so  as  to  strike  Napoleon  on  his   tlank  and 
rear.     A  calculation  of  the  possibilities  showed  that   Bliicher  irV^^ 
be  defeated    before  Wellington    should  be   in  a  position    to  can 
this  project;    so  it  was   agreed   that   the    latter  should    march  his 
supporting   force  straight  on  Ligny,  and  so  come  directly  to  the  mid 
of  his  col  league.*     Ney's  subsequent   attack  on  Quatre    Bras   npset 
this  latter  arrangement,  but  at  Quatre  liras  Wellington   fonght  yirtn* 
ally  aligned  with  Bliicher  ;  and  Napoleon  was  never  on  the  *'  ioterior 
lines"  relatively  to  the  allies  until  the  day  of  Waterloo,  when    he  waa 
so  in  that  untoward  sense  which  the  Prussian  military  writers   ap% 
describe  as  '*in  der  taktischen  Mitte.'* 

Colonel  Maurice  states  that  ''when  letters  from  the  seat  of  war  in  1866 
brought  home  to  Europe  the  effect  which  the  breechloader  was  produc- 
ing in  determining  the  contest,  the  first  impression  was  that  of  simple 
consternation."  The  context,  shows  that  he  is  referringj  not  to  excitable 
civilian  communities,  but  to  military  Europe.  Consternation  carries 
in  its  meaning  the  element  of  surprise;  and  to  the  *'  tl  -  /*  'W 
soldier"  of  IStjG  the  deadliness  of  the  needle-gun  could  hav*  lui 

surprise.      Letters  from  the  seat  of  war  in  1804  had  told  him  of  the 
ghastly  slaughter  that  weapon  had  made  among  the  gallant  Danes 


♦  Hamley^ir  "  Operations  of  War,  thiTa  edition,  pip.  lST-188. 
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defending  the  lines  of  Diippel,  and  of   the   effect  it  had  produced  in 

determining  the   final  contest  on  the  opposite  shore  of  tlie  narrow 

sound.    Discussing  the  possibilities  offering  to  a  body  of  cavalry  passing 

round  the  front  of  an  opposing  army  and  interfering  with  his  lino  of 

communications,  Colonel  Maurice  writes: — "To  some  extent  during 

the  American  Civil  War  this  was  actually  done  by  the  great  leaders 

of   horsemen  on  either  side — Sheridan  and  Longstreet/*     Longstreet 

never  was  a  cavalry  leader ;   he  commanded,  from  the  Peninsula  to 

Appomatox,  the  famous  First  Cor]3s   of   General   Lee's   army.     The 

Confederate    "  leader  of  horsemen "    was   General    J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 

wliose   name   twenty-five  years  ago  w^as  familiar  to  every  English 

ne^rspaper,  and  can  scarcely  yet  be  forgotten.     **  To  some  extent  "! 

Surely,  again  and  again,  to  the  utmost  conceivable  extent.     When 

^roClellan  lay  on  the   Chickahominy    in   the    Peninsula    campaign, 

Stiaart  rode  completely  round  his  army,  broke  up  his   base  on  the 

Pa^mankey,  burned  his  transjiorts,  waggons,  and  stores  to  the  value  of 

seven  million  dollars,  interrupted  the  Federal  line  of  communication 

by   burning  a  railway  bridge,  and  rejoined  Lee  with  a  great  booty  of 

prisoners,  arms,  and  beasts   of  burden.     Again,  after   Antietam  he 

made  a  full  circle  round  McClellan's  army  as  it  lay  supine  on  the 

Potomac,   destroying  supplies,  capturing  a  thousand   remounts,  and 

creating  a  panic  that  extended  to  Philadelphia.       Sheridan,    again, 

wlien  he  cut  loose  from  the  Wilderness  fighting  and  passed  behind 

Lee,  broke  up  that  General's  railway  communications,  destroyed  the 

supply  depots  accumulated   in    his  rear,   defeated   Stuart's    cavalr}', 

killed  that  gallant  prop  of  the    South,  and  penetrated   the  exterior 

defences  of  Richmond.      In  his  subsequent  expeditions,  he  so  wrecked 

*le  Confederate  communications  that  Richmond  and  Lee's  army  in  the 

■Petersburg  lines  had  available  but  one  precarious  railroad.     To  work 

^  this  character  the  parsimonious  expression,  *'  to  some  extent,''  is 

**rcely  applicable. 

**  The  Germans  in  the  campaign  of  1870,"  writes  Colonel  Sfaurice, 

*^t€r  first  breaking  up  comparatively  small  portions  of  the  French 

^'^y  at  Weissenburg,  Woi-th,  and  Spiclieren,  succeeded  in  separating 

^       great  mass  of  the  French  anny  under  Bazaine  from  the  other 

^Bcl^r   MacMiihon,    and   in  separately  crushing  them."     At  Worth 

^^*<2^ahon  was  no  doubt  ver}»^  thoroughly  broken  up ;  it  is  a  maiter 

^    language  whether  a  force   4u,000  strong    can   be   termed  eitiier 

Po^tively  or  comparatively  small.     But  it  is  certainly  inaccurate  to 

Bpe^k  of  Douay's  force  as  having  been  '*  broken  u]),"  which,  after  a 

■*^l>T)om  defence  against  overwhelming  numbers,  evacuated  its  position 

^tH  orderly  deliberation,  march(»d  away  unpursued,  and  the  following 

^y  save  one  took  its  fair  share  in  the  hard  fighting  of  Worth.      As 

little  are  the  hard  words  justifiable  in  regard  to  Frossard's  coqos,  which 

^firht  BO  stubbornly  on  the  Spicheren.     Having  maintained  the  com- 
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bat  till  long  after  nightrall,  haviog  inflicted  greater  loss  than  it  BasUaui 
it  withdrew  from  the  field  steadily  and  in  unimpaired  cohesion,  oonend 
by  the  fire  of  its  own  artillery.  Ten  days  later  it  bore  the  worst  bmat 
of  the  Vionville  struggle ;  it  foiled  Steinmetz's  fiercest  efforts  wi  titf 
afternoon  of  Gi-avelotte ;  and  it  alone  of  all  Bazaine's  ai^my  stood  bA 
in  its  jKiaition  throughout  the  lurid  night  tiat  followed  that  bloody  if. 
This  is  hardly  the  record  of  a  *'  broken  up  '*  force. 

Colonel  Maurice  cites  the  movement  of  Osman  Pasha  from  Wid£s 
on  PlevTia  in  the  Bummer  of  1877,  and  his  subsequent  ejcpcfrieooe**  m 
'*  illustrating  very  happily  several  points  in  the  relation  between  stiatfgr 
and  tactics,"    This  ia  hia  version  of  the  sequence  of  events  :  — 

**  In  the  first  place  Osman's  move  was  obviously  in  it^;  1  chamckir— 

in  what  we  cuill  its  stratepcal  (v^pect — an  oftensive  one,  i  un  thenkOift 

vital  point  of  the  Russian  field  of  campaign,  the  bridge  by  which  tWy  Imi 
passed  the  Danube  at  Sistova.     The  threatening  charajcter  of  the  poeatko 
he  took  up  obliged  the  Russians  in  some  way  to  dispose  of  his  forve.     T«y 
unwisely  they  engaged  in  a  series  of  ill-prepared  and  ill-directed  assaxtlts  itpA 
him.     The  result  waa  so  completely  to  shatter  their  forces  that,  bad  OsM 
advanced^  after  his  final  success,  against  Sistova,  the  small  llussian  retniuifll . 
between  him  and  the  Danube  must  have  been  driven  into  the  river,  and  b  j 
all  probability  all  the  forces  that  had  crossed  it  would  have  been  destrryfcd.  I 
But  as  he  remained  obstinately  within  his  field  fortress  at    Plevna,  Html 
Bussians   in   their  turn  gnulually  succeeded  in  cutting  ofiT  his    commtiQt~ 
cations,  and  obliging  him  to  surrender  what  they  could  not  take*" 

In  this  statement  there  are  but  two  sentences  which  do  not  contKii 
an  exror  of  fact.  Whether  in  its  strategical  or  in  any  other  asp^, 
Osman  8  nmrch  could  not  have  had  for  its  objective  the  bridge  hr 
which  the  Russians  had  crossed  the  Danube,  for  the  reason  that  if 
had  his  orders  to  undertake  it  before  that  bridge  was  bnilt,  Osmaa'Jt 
^^  final  success  ''  was  the  repulse  of  the  Russian  attempt  in  SeptemWr. 
That  effort  the  Russians  commenced  with  90,000  men,  24  siege  gun*, 
and  420  field  guns.  When  it  ended  they  had  still  74,00^ 
all  their  guns  except  the  seven  which  Skobeleff  had  left  .  i 
in  the  *' middle  redoubt.''  This  was  the  force  which  Colonel  Manned 
styles  *'  the  small  Russian  remnant.'*  To  accomplish  the  task  tioA 
writer  regards  as  assuredly  successful  had  it  been  attempts,  Osroas 
had,  all  told,  certa.inly  not  more  than  45,000  men  and  80  field  guns: 
and  that  much  only  on  the  assumption  that  he  abandoned  Plema  an  J 
cut  loose  from  any  base.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  under 
those  conditions  Osman  should  have  been  shy  of  the  openitjooj 
regarding  the  results  of  which,  if  undertaken,  Colonel  ^^ 
ao  positive.      But  Osman  did  not  '*  remain  obstinately  with  \M\ 

fortress."     A  month    after  his  intermediate  success  over   KrikJener] 
and    Schakoskoy   on  July  30,   he   moved  out  of  Plevna   with   abcmt 
30,000  men,  his  face  set  toward   Sistova,  leaving  about    25.000  to 
hold  the  Plevna  positiotu     He  had  marched  some  eight  miles  beAfr 
he  encountered  any  opposition  ;  he  got  no  farther.     **  Shattered  "  the 
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Russians  may  have  been,  reduced  to  a  ''  small  remnant ''  as  Colonel 
Maurice  asserts :  it  remains  that  the  Bnssian  force  which  Osman  found 
calixily  holding  the  lightly  entrenched  position  in  front  of  the  villages 
of  Pelishat  and  Zgealevitza,  without  resorting  to  a  concentration  and 
witlioat  a  heavy  draught  on  its  reserve,  inflicted  a  bloody  repulse  on 
Osman,  and  enforced  his  prompt  retirement  behind  the  works  of  his 
*«  field  fortress." 

Colonel  Maurice  is  unhappy    in    all  his  allusions  to   the   Busso- 
Turldsh  campaign  in  Europe  in  1877.     He  writes : — 

"  Both  in  the  German  army  and  the  French  an  immense  impression  was 
created  by  the  incidents  of  the  attack  on  Plevna.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
tbe  certainly  unaimed  Are  of  the  Turks  produced  an  enormous  effect. 
Skobeleff,  when  he  had  at  Inst  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Green  Hill  in  one 
of  his  most  brilliant  efforts,  found  that  there  were  no  troops  behind  the 
slender  line  of  skirmishers  which  he  actually  had  with  him.  All  his 
TCienres  had  melted  away  under  the  storm  of  bullets." 

The  spectacle  of  ground  strewn  with  dead  and  wounded  Russians, 
■8  well  as  the  frank  list  of  casualties  published  by  authority,  proved 
with  awful  truth  the  enormous  effect  of  the  close  hail  of  death  that 
swept  the  front  of  the  Turkish  positions.  Colonel  Maurice  says 
"  it  would  bo  madness  altogether  to  reject  such  an  experience " 
as  that  which  he  attributes  to  Skobeleff.  But  it  has  to  be  said  that 
iw  such  experience  befell  General  Skobeleff  as  that  which  Colonel 
Uanrice  narrates — and  does  so,  not  as  a  reported  circumstance,  but 
aa  an  incontrovertible  fact.  In  support  of  this  contradiction,  personal 
observation  and  personal  knowledge  are  not  adduced.  Nor  is  stress 
laid  on  the  contemporary  narratives  of  the  war  correspondents  of  the 
period — ''that  race  of  drones,"  to  quote  Lord  Wolseley,  *'who  eat 
tke  rations  of  fighting  men  and  do  not  work  at  all."  Skobeleff's 
Aare  in  the  attack  on  Plevna  is  minutely  detailed  in  the  history  of 
Ae  campaign  written  by  Lieutenant  Greene,  the  United  States'  military 
Attache  with  the  Russian  headquarters — an  officer  who  was  on  the 
■pot,  subsequently  had  all  the  events  of  the  long-sustained  fighting 
fi^m  Skobeleffs  own  lips,  and  had  fullest  access  to  official  reports. 
I  i^peat  the  averment  that  the  incident  told  by  Colonel  Maurice 
^  not  occur ;  and  assert  my  conviction  that  he  can  point  to  no 
taiatworthy  evidence  in  support  of  his  statement. 

"The  Soldier's  Pocket  Book  "  is  delightful  reading.  The  civilian 
"**y  shun  it,  finding  no  interest  in  being  informed  of  the  proper  load 
*ot  a  camel,  the.  details  of  camp  equipment,  the  method  of  retreat 
^'^'ongh  a  defile,  the  locality  of  a  magazine  in  a  field-work,  or  the 
^^Oftect  organization  of  a  baggage  escort.  But  he  stands  in  his  own 
"ght  Its  author  is  endowed  with  the  rare  gift  of  relieving  the 
driest  details  with  bright  flashes  of  quaint  fresh  originality.  Every 
P^  18  Boffiiaed  with  his  racy  individuality.     Mark  Twain  is  not  in  it 
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with  him  for  quiet  easy  h amour.  '^ITie  sanitaiy  officer  on  campaiga,* 
lie  writeSj  **  is  a  very  useless  functionary^  I  can  conscientiotidy  idli 
I  have  never  he^rd  him  make  any  useful  suggestions,  wh^  '     !.« 

known  him  make  very  silly  ones.    But  this  is  nofc  wholly  h  \\yc 

with  an  army  moving  it  is  impossible  to  drain  a  town^  or  canj  otf 
any  great  sanitary  measure,'*     An  unconscious  humour    n^     '  i^ 

folds  of  sentences  intended  to  be  quite  serious.  The  autliL  ._  .!* 
eating,  for  instance,  the  cultivation  of  the  military  spirit;  and  lie  vnits. 
*'The  better  you  dress  the  soldier,  the  more  highly  will  he  be  thonfloi 
of  by  women^  and  consequently  by  himself."  Irony  is  perhaps  his  fort*: 
there  is  a  charming  passage  in  which  he  points  out  the  danger  to 
troopSj  harassed  and  fatigued  by  an  ill-executad  march,  of  a  siulrl^ 
attack — when  "'  nothing  but  the  individual  physical  superiority  of  thf 
Briton  over  all  other  nations  can  save  the  honour  of  her  Majestr* 
army/*  The  pages  of  "'  The  Soldiers  Pocket  Book  '*  are  not  cambml 
with  involved  ambiguities  or  circumlocutory  expressioDB.  There  iii 
fine  direct  frankness  in  its  occasional  cynicism,  of  which  this  b  a 
characteristic  specimen  :  **  As  a  nation  we  are  bred  up  to  fe^l  it  a 
luccess  even  to  succeed  by  falsehood ;  we  keep  hammering  along  witk 
the  conviction  that  *  Honesty  is  the  best  policy/  and  that  'Truth  alum 
wins  in  the  long  run/  These  pretty  little  sentences  do  well  fbri 
child's  copybook,  but  the  man  who  acts  on  them  in  war  had  hettK 
sheathe  his  sword  for  ever,"  The  commander  who  would  succeeJ 
must  lie  like  a  Russian  diplomat ;  and  Lord  Wolseley  suggests  Ui 
him  that,  ijiicr  aim,  *^  he  can,  by  spreading  false  news  among  ihi 
gentlemen  of  the  press,  use  them  as  a  medium  by  which  to  deceive  the 
enemy."  Occasionally  he  is  traculent,  but  even  then — the  question  of 
good  taste  may  be  left  in  abeyance — he  does  not  cease  to  be  amusiD^. 
The  spirit  of  the  following  extract  is  the  spirit  of  Bou  I  auger,  bill 
Boulauger  has  not  the  faculty  of  expressing  himself  at  oo« 
menacingly  and  jocularly*  *'  Do  not,''  says  Lord  Wolseley,  who  ii 
thus  endowed—*'  do  not  be  contented  with  any  but  the  best  offic«n 
and  the  best  men  for  these  small  wars  of  ours  j  and  if  some  oU 
Adjutant^General  Pipeclay  refuses  to  let  you  have  them,  be  assoreii 
the  English  people  will  support  yon ;  their  sound  common-sense  will 
be  too  powerful  even  for  the  opposition  of  poor  Lieut enimt-Gt 
Sir  Regulation  Routine/*  Strewn  over  the  pages  of  "'The  Scji 
Pocket  Book"  will  be  found  instance  on  instance  of  its  air 
singular  power  of  dasliing  in,  with  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen,  a  y: 
that  speaks,  and  lives,  and  remains  in  the  memory.  Onoe  at  *  .«w 
he  accomplishes  the  feat^ — and  that  without  an  effort— of  sket^chii 
in  a  aiugle  sentence,  not  one  such  picture,  but  two.  Let  the 
judge  of  their  vividness :  he  need  not  have  been  in  a  battle  to  rea!i 
their  vigorous  truth.  The  subject  is  the  conduct  of  the  Stiiif  offi< 
in  action. 
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**  A  Staff  officer,  gftUoping  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  to  a  column,  may 
play  '  old  Harry '  with  tlie  spirits  of  the  men,  and  cause  them  to  think  that 
there  is  some  unknown  danger,  or  that  things  in  other  parts  of  the  fiehl 
are  not  going  on  as  they  should  ;  it  gives  rise  to  a  hundred  speculations  of 
a  gloomy  nature.  Whereas  the  man  who  gallops  up,  no  matter  how  quickly, 
but  with  a  smiling  face,  and  gives  his  ordera  precisely  without  any  flurry, 
Ikaving  a  nod  for  his  acquaintances  in  the  i-anks,  and  jierhaps  a  flying 
remark  for  them,  spreads  ahroad  a  feeling  of  security  and  success  which 
soon  reaches  the  smallest  hugler,  making  all  think  that  they  are  on  the 
winning  side." 

In  fine,  for  the  non-professional  reader,  there  are  many  pleasant 
lionrs  in   the  close- packed  pages  of  **  The   Soldier's  Pocket  Book." 
He  will  not  know,  and  if  he  did  he  need  not   care,  that  although 
the  latest  edition  bears  the  recent  date  of  188G,  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
as  obsolete  as  the  dodo  ;  nor  will  it  concern  him,  except  as  adding  to 
kis  amusement  if  he  detects  them,  that   errors  of  military  history 
occnr  throughout  it  with  a  strange  frequency.      Some  of  these  errors 
may  be  assumed   to    be    inadvertences,   obstinate   survivals    of   the 
wvision  claimed  on    its  title-page  for  this  latest   edition :    such   as 
tie  allnsion  to  an   attack  made  by  the  l^russian  Guard  on   **  IGtli 
August,    1870"    (p.  192)— the    day    of    Vionville,    in  which    battle 
the  Prussian  Guard  did  not  participate  ;  and  to  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea  *'  in  1866  "  (p.  149) — the  American  Civil  War  having  ended 
^y  in  1865.     But  there  are  others  which  must  be  described  as  not 
l^vertent  but  inexplicable,  to  which  latter  category  surely  the  foUow- 
''^g  example  belongs.  One  of  the  uses  of  a  rearguard  is.  Lord  Wolseley 
'^'tes,  **  to  cover  the  retreat  of  an  army  during  a  retrograde  move- 
'fient  made  in  order  to  take  up  a  position  in  rear,  like  that  made  by 
™  Gnglish  on  Quatre  Bras,  and  by  the  l^nissian  force  under  Zietheji 
^  CSliarleroi,  in  1815  ;  "  and  he  adds :   '*  The  great  object  is  to  retard 
™  enemy,  which,  with  a  well-disciplined  army  that  has  not  yet  been 
<^>g^ged — as  for  instance  the  Allies  pre\dous  to  Wat(»rloo — is  compara- 
tively easy  "  (p.  347).    But  in  front  of  Quatre  Bras  there  was  nothing 
^  ^iVellington's  army  except  outposts  and  the  detachment  in  Frasne  of 
"®*1ioncher's  Dutch-Belgians,  which  Ncy    pushed  before  him  as  he 
^'^^  on  Quatre  Bras.     The  t^rms  of  the  quotation  render  it  impos- 
"W^  to  imagine  that  the  retirement  of  that  outlying  handful  on  its 
*^^^Xi  body  is  the  illustration  intended.    Again,  Ziethen,  when  Napoleon 
"'^'^ck  him  on  the  morning  of  June  13,  was  already  in  Charleroi,  and 
^^  only  posts  on  the  line  of  the  Sambre  beyond  ;  no  more  than  the 
^^lish  on  Qoatre  Bras  could  he  retreat  on  a  place  he  was  not  and 
f*^  never  been  in  advance  of.    Not  less  unfortunate  is  Lord  Wolseley" s 
"Stance  of  "  the  Allies  previous  to  Waterloo  "  as  an  array  that  "  had 
^^*^  yet  been  engaged."     The  terms  would  include  the  Prussians,  who 
**^^  been  engaged  with  a  vengeance  at  Ligny  ;  but  the  indications  are 
^^t  Lord  Wolseley  had  in  his  mind  Wellington  s  skilfully  covered 
70L.  LV.  Z 
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retirement  from  Quatre  Bras  into  the  Waterloo  position.  But  tilt 
retirement  was  made  by  a  force  whicli  on  the  previous  day  bad  ^ 
one-sixth  of  its  strength  iu  a  combat  fonght  with  exceptional  faij. 

The  references  to  Wellington  in  *'Tbo  Soldiers  Pockot  Book"  » 
uniformly  disparaging  j  but  that  soldier  s  reputation  can  take  care  € 
itself.  It  is  not  in  impertinent  Tindication  of  it  that  I  v  "  \  simpJj 
on  issues  of  fact,  to  traverse  certain  of  Lord  Wolsel  nctimi 

Vigorously  advocating  pursuits  he  writes  (p*  372)  ;  **  Many  *  wdl* 
planned  and  successfully  carried  out  action  has  led  to  no  result  becKBii 
the  general  commanding  thinks  his  men  are  too  tired.  .  ,  .  ,  Wiilieai 
a  keenly  followed  up  pursuit  you  may  be  successfid,  but  yoa  will  new 
be  victorious/'  And^  again  (p.  351),  **  Wellington  y^otx  ma:  '  '  - 
but  he  never  delivered  any  very  crushing  blow,  hetatfji^:  /. 
puraiit;.''  The  pri*cise  distinction,  in  the  mditarj"  sense,  betweco  t^ 
terms  **  successful  *'  and  **  victorious ''  is  difficult  to  define  ;  the  bttr 
maybe  the  stronger  expression,  but  both  are  restricted  to  their  stii^ 
military  results.  P'or  example,  Karabula  was  quite  as  great  a  viclo^ 
as  Ulundi,  if  not  a  greater,  although  the  latter  had  the  more  importaid 
consequence  of  terminating  a  campaign.  But,  granting^  to  the  expr*- 1 
sion  a  strength  of  significance  to  which  it  is  Dot  entitled,  a  number  rf  I 
battles  occur  to  the  memory  which,  although  clinched  by  no  "  kernlj 
followed  up  pursuit,''  were  all  decisive  of  a  campaign,  and  6i>nie  rf 
much  more,  A  week  after  Plassey  CHve  was  in  !Moor8hediit^ 
Austerlitz  brought  Francis  into  Napoleon's  camp,  and  enforced  fl» 
Alexander  the  acceptance  of  terms.  Friedland  was  the  vestibale  t» 
the  Tilsit  pavilion.  Sobraon  ended  the  first  Sikh  war,  WTien  Kobrtt 
Lee  rode  away  from  the  bloody  field  of  Gettysburg,  the  South's  chmxi 
for  independence  died  the  death.  Amoaful  opened  the  way  to  Cw» 
massie,  and  gave  to  the  Ashantoe  expedition  its  creditable  iasae.  Isai 
Wolsel ey  asserts  that  Wellington  * '  never  delivered  any  crush  i        '        *  * 

Well,  he  scooped  the  Fi'ench  out  of  Spain  iu  a  single  cani^ .  ua 

must  be  a  light-hearted  antagonist  who  would  not  re^rar^  thtkt  pe^ 
formance  tis  at  least  within  measurable  distance  of  a   ei      '        -  bluw- 
But  Lord  Wolseley  is  referring  to  an  isolated  battle^    rai     _.    unm  \^ 
a  campaign.     He  appears  to  have  forgotten  the  famous  etnninaiT  of 
Vittoria:  ^'  Never  was  defeat  so  decisive  :  the  French  were  Waten  ' 
the  town^  and  in  the  town,  and  through  the  town,   and    out   ^  .  i- 
town,  and  behind  the  town."  Wellington  '•  failed  to  pursue.'*    A  parsmt. 
Lord  Wolseley  will   admit,  is  rather  a  liberty  to  take  with    a 
adversary,  even  if  you  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be^t  him  • 
adding  insidt  to  injury ;  and  there  is  nothing  good  troops  resent  oKpi 
stubbornly.      Wellington  pursued  when  he  dared.     He  w?: 
Asaaye  by  the  utter  exhaustion  of  his  cavalry;  he  pur&i     _    _ 
purpose  after  Argaum.  His  antagonists  in  the  Pemosula  were  nc 
stamp  of  the  creatures  who  ran  like  sheep  from  Tel-el-Kebtr. 
throttled  the  victory  of  Vimeira ;  and  so,  in  Wellington's  c 
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up  to  date  in  a  publication  of  the  year  1886 ;  especially  when  iwad  m 
connection  with  the  statement  on  another  page,  **  that  we  used  it  tJi  Ikl 
Crimea,  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  ran  it  for  ward  even  into  caaiHlif 
fire/'  Lord  Woleeley  holds  (p,268)  that  "  there  is  no  doubt  the  bivx»nie 
is  healthier  than  the  tent  in  fine  weather/'    The  Gei-man  axtom — ftod 

the  Germans  hare  much  experience  of  the  bivouac is  that  tb^wam 

quarter  ia  infinitely  superior  to  the  best  bivouac, 

"I  do  not  believe/*  writes  Lord  Wolseley  (p.  39),  "  in  any  camel 
being  able  to  do  hard  work  over  a  desert  country,  where  he  will  bare 
very  little  food  and  water,  with  two  men  on  Ills  back.*'  The  issae  hot 
is  between  Lord  Wolseley *s  belief  and  history.  In  the  eaine!  oorpi 
which  Sir  Charles  Napier*  organized  in  Scinde,  every  camel  carried 
a  siinccai  (native  driver)  armed  for  self-defence,  and  a  fully  arm^ 
British  infantryman,  chosen  for  his  light  weight.  The  corps  codi 
march  eighty  or  ninety  miles  through  desert  without  a  halt.  Oooe^ 
starting  in  the  evening,  Fitzgerald  marched  it  seventy  mi  lea  to  80^ 
prise  a  hill  robber,  caught  his  man  next  morning,  and  was  back  at  k« 
starting-point  on  that  evening,  having  covered  140  miles  in  twenty-feof 
hours.  Napier  8  dash  of  eight  forced  marches  into  the  great  saoiijr 
desert  to  take  and  def^troy  the  fortress  of  Emaum  Ghur,  the  greft 
Btronghold  of  the  Ameers,  was  made  with  350  men  of  the  22nd  Regi* 
n^nt  on  camels,  ''  two  soldiers  on  each  cameL"  It  was  this  exploit  which 
Wellington  pronounced  "  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  military  feftU 
I  hare  ever  loiown  to  be  performed,  or  ever  perused  an  account  of,iji 
my  life/*  But  then  Napier  did  not  have  liis  '*  camelry  "'  consist  of 
ponderous  heavy  cavalry  and  big- framed  guardsmen,  but  of  linesmen 
*^  picked  for  their  light  wiry  figures/' 

One  of  the  pleasantest  traits  of  *'  The  Soldiers  Pocket  i>u*jiv  w 
the  kindly  feeling  evinced  thmughout  for  the  private  soldier.  It  id  in 
his  interest  that  the  author  sedulously  strives  to  minimise  the  mac* 
killing  efiect  of  artiller}^  tire.  He  admits  (p.  1-1),  not  without  t 
flicker  of  grim  humour^  that  **  its  appalling  noise,  the  wsiy  it  te*r« 
down  trees,  knocks  houses  into  small  pieces,  and  mutilates  the  hnzaaa 
frame  when  it  does  hit,  strikes  terror  into  all  but  the  stoutest  hearts." 
But  he  adds — and  insists  that  the  fact  should  be  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  soldier — that  *'  its  effect  is  more  moral  than  actual ;  it 
kills  bat  few  ;  '*  and  to  endorse  this  assertion  he  tells  how,  of  the  shot 
and  shell  casualties  among  the  Prussians  in  the  Franco-German  Wir, 
91  per  cent,  were  caused  by  rifle  fire,  and  only  0  per  cent,  by  artilletfy. 
By  a  stretch  of  fancy  one  might  imagine  Dr,  Ogle,  seriously  ill  of  fercr, 
placidly  calculating  fmm  the  bills  of  mortality  his  chances  of  pulling 
through,  as  the  crisis  of  his  disorder  approached.  But  Tommy  Atkini*, 
in  the  vortex  of  a  cyclone  of  bu rating  shells,  philosophically  br&cing 
nervous  system  by  recalling  statistics  proving  the  eflect  of  arki*' 
fire  to  be  more  moral  than  actual,  is  a  spectacle  somewhat  di/^ 
•  Bmce*a  *♦  Life  o£  Sir  Charles  Nupier/'  pp.  185.  255. 
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Realize.     The  author's  genial  intention  nevertheless  so  appeals  to  tlio 
^fXDpathies,  as  to  create  a  reluctance  to  point  out  that  bis  statistics 
*re  misleading.     In  the  war  of  1870  the  French  artillery  was  noto- 
riously defective  and   wi'etchedly  handled.     In    18GC   the    Prussian 
casualties  caused  by  Austrian  artillery  fire  were  16  per  cent.    In  1870, 
of  "tlLe  total  French  losses,  25  per  cejit.  were  wrought  by  the  German 
sHell   fire,  and  this  notwithstanding  that   in  that  war  the   Prussians 
did    not  use  shrapnel,  directed  against  the  hostile  guns  an  exceptional 
proj>ortion  of  their  artillery  fire,  and  were  all  but  invariably  firing  at 
an.      enemy  who,  standing  on  the  defensive,  was  more  or  less  under 
cov"<:?r.      Lord  Wolseloy,   although,  no   doubt   in  genial   regard    for 
Tom-my  Atkins'  interest,  he  is  silent  on  the  subject,  can  scarcely  be 
uo.a.^^v'are  of  the  immense  addition  to  the  man-killing  power  of  artillery 
obti^^lned  since  the  Franco-German  war  by  the  improvements  effected 
in    tirlxe  shrapnel  shell.    And  in  a  work  published  in  188G  statistics  were 
scsi^x-oely  to  be  expected  to  be  paraded,  which  are  utterly  vitiated  by 
tho     practical  experiments  of  which  details  were  published  in  1880  in 
CS-eixeral  Brialmont's  ''  Formations  du  Combat."  But  it  must  be  said  that 
I-orxi  Wolseley  is  seldom  happy  in  statistics.      He  puts  the  number  of 
G-ei-rnan  troops  (p.  120)  "  present"  at  the  combat  of  Wiessenburg  at 
^OG,928 — not    even    the  French    count  makes  the   number  exceed 
80,000 ;  and  between  his  figure  of  107,000  as  the  number  '*  present " 
^^  A^ionville,  and  80,000,*  the  outside  actual  number,  the  discrepancy 
^®  c^olossal.     These  errors  of  course   utterly  destroy  the  value  of  the 
^^Icinlation  the  basis  of  which  they  form. 

1  end  with  this  strange  quotation  (p.  388)  :  '*  From  the  experience  of 

I'eo^nt  wars  we  learn  that  fire  cannot  bo  maintained  from  a  batteiy 

^*I>08ed  to  infantry  fire,  so  guns  should  not  be  placed  within  900  yards 

^^     "khe  enemy's  infantry,  and  if  the  latter  succeeds  in  reaching  within 

*''*'^'fc  distance,  they  " — the  guns — "  should  retire  beyond  that  range." 

^^m  what  recent  war  has  Lord  Wolseley  learned  this  lesson  ?  Certainly 

*^^*i  from  the  Russo-Turkish  war  of  1877,  since  guns,  other  than  those 

^     'position,  never  approached  or  were  approached  within  close  range. 

^^^^1»inly  not  from  the  Franco-German  war  of  1870,  in  almost  every 

^'^'ttle  of  which  German  batteries  were  in  action  within  800  yards  of 

^^^^ilo  infantry  fire  and  closer  for  offensive   purpos(»s ;  at  Viouville 

^^^d  Gravelotte  within   300  to    400  yards,   and    firing  case,   on  the 

^^fence ;  and  this  with  never  a  murmur  of  repentance  on  the  part  of 

^*^c  gunners,  and  never  a  hint  of  reprehension  on  the  part  of  the 

^^tics.    Certainly  not  from  the  Anglo-Egyptian  campaign  of  1 882,  in 

^lich,  at  Kassassia,  the  horse  artillery  came   into   action  with  the 

^^valiy  skirmishers,  and  where,  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  field  artillery  cleared 

'blie   Egyptian   parapets    and  swept   the   trenches  in  line   with   the 

Uifantry  at  the  closest  of  close  quarters  with  the  enemy. 

Arch.  Forbes. 

•  Hooper's  "  Sedan  "  reckons  77,000. 
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IT  is  an  open  secret  that  Lord  Cross,  the  chainnaii  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missioii  on  Education,  prepared  a  draft  report  of  a  more  moderate 
character  than  that  finally  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  CommifisionePi 
Canon  Gregoiy  was  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  manifie^ 
which  has  re-opened  the  education  queatiou*  It  is,  therefore,  equallT 
interesting  and  instructive  to  read  Canon  Gregory's  defence  of  tkt 
new  clerical  programme/  He  begins  with  the  pleasant  assurance  tkil 
''  on  matters  purely  educational  *'  the  two  sections  of  the  Commksiaii 
are  in  ''  very  substantial  agreement."  I  wish  that  were  more  evidcnl 
in  the  Blue  Book.  I  am  afraid  that  the  more  carefully  the  Blue 
Book  is  pondered  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that  the  majority  pn> 
pose,  it  may  be  uncoii&cioiLsly,  to  sacrifice  educational  efficiejicy  taj 
certain  cheiished  sectarian  ends*  I  shall  be  compelled  to  giro  loo  1 
ample  proof  of  that  before  I  have  done. 

It    seems    almost    impossible    for    opponents   to    understand    one 
another     on    this    question*      Canon    Gregory    actually     states     tlie 
religious    difBculty    in    the    following    tenns:     '*  The    majority    ar© 
anxious    to   presei-ve    the   deiinitely   religious   character    whieli    now 
distinguishes  the  voluntary   schools,  and   to  secure  real    lil>erty  for 
those    who    have    i*eligious    convictions  as  well    as    for    those    who 
have   not."     *' Definite   i"eligiou8  teaching'*  is  the   favotxrite    phrase 
in  this  article,  and   recurs  again  and   again.     It  is  a   very  dewt 
euphemism  for  sectarian  teaching  of  an  intensely  pugilistic  type,     I 
will  presently   give   ample  illustrations  of  what  '*  definite    religioo* 
teaching  "  means  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  of  KnglantL     Bttt 
for  the   moment  I  simply   call  attention   to  the  way  in  which   the 
flentence  just  quoted  assumes  that  the  majority  I'epresent  ••  thoise  who 
\  have  religious  convictions."     As  a  matter  of  fact,  patent  to  tlie  wliuJ^ 
•  See  CoNTBMPOBABY  R^viBW,  November  1888. 
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vrorld,    those     whom    the    Minority    Conimissionors    represent    have 

*'  religious  convictions,"  for  which  they  have  made  sacrifices,  such  as 

Canon  Gregory  and  his  friends  have  never  even  had  the  opportunity 

of  making.      It  is  on  the  highest  and  hohest  religious  gi"ounds  that 

they  strenuously  resist  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  ^Majority  Report. 

.     Neither  are  they,  as  the  Canon  assumes,  '*  indifferent  to  the  wants  and 

requirements  of  those  who   wish   for "  what  he  means  by  "  definite 

religious  teaching.*'     All    they    demand    is    that   '•  definite  religious 

teaching  "  of  that  sort  should  be  taught  at  the  expense  of  those  who 

desire  it,  and  to  the  children  whose  parents  believe  in  it.     At  present 

it  is  taught  at  the  public  expense  to  tens  of  thousands  of  children 

"whose  parents  do  not  believe  in  it. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  student  of  the  educatioual  history  of  this 

century  to  accept  the  statement  that  '*  all  the  earlier  efforts  to  further 

elementary  education  in  the  countrj'-  were  made  by  religious   lx)dies, 

«nd  especially  by  the  Church."     It  is  not  a  fact  that  "  the  Church  " 

deserves    this  pre-eminent   credit.      Joseph   Lancaster,    a    Dissenter, 

^tablished  elementiiry  schools ;  and  the  Britiiih  and  Foreign  School 

Society   was  formed  and  rapidly  spreading  in  1S08.     The  so-called 

^'i^ational"  Society  did  not  come  into  existence  until  1814,  and  was 

^iieated  because  tlic^n,  as  now,   "  the   Church  "  refused  to  co-operate 

^ith,  the  other  *'  religious  bodies."  The  religious  difficulty  would  never 

^ves   arisen,  and  an   eflBcient  national  system   of  primary  education 

^iglit  have  been  established  fifty  years  ago,  if  the  (^\non  (jfregorys  of 

*«UL'ti    day  had  not  refused  to  co-ox)erate  with  their  fellow  Christians  on 

^«&     1)road  and  catholic  basis  pro]X)sed  by  Joseph  Lancaster.     Then,  as 

^0*^^,  the  fight  was  not  for  the  Bible  or  for  Christianity,  but  for  a  *'  dis- 

™<^"tive  "  catechism,  and  for  "  definite  teaching  " — in  other  words,  for 

^ec-ti^uian  and  controversial  thcologj^ ;  and  also,  it  should  be  added,  for 

too      clerical  control  of  the  schools.      In  1839  the  Government  tried 

.   establish  a  National  Training  College   on   an   unsectarian  but  dis- 

^^^^tly  Christian  basis.     The  representatives  of  tlu*  Established  Church 

^^^'^d  a  determined  resistance.      Nothing  would  satisfy  them  except 

^^^     is  now  called  *'  definite  "  teaching — that  is  to  say,  those  spe- 

.  ^tive  and  controversial  dogmas  which  divide  Christians,  together 

**-     sectarian  control   and   management.     In   consequence  of  this 

^^^^^'^Wtion  the  training  of  the  schoolmasters  of  England  and  Wales 

_  ^^^^^ins  to  this  day  almost  entirely   in   private  and  sectarian  hands. 

,  1864   Mr.   Lingen   (now   Lord   Lingen),   then  the    Secretary  of 

^      Education  Department,    asked   the   National   Society  to    accept 

^*^U8e  in  the  trust  deed  of  their  schools  allowing  children  of  Non- 

^^ormists  to  attend  Church  of  England  day  schools  without  being 

^^^^1  Jelled  to  receive  the  "  definite  teaching  "  given  in  them,  and  to 

J^^nd  the  parish  church  on  Sundays.     This  request  was  made  because 

^^^Te  were  numerous  country  parishes  in  which  the  only  school  was  a 
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Church  of  England  school.     The  Education  Bepartnient  did  not 
pose  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with   the   **  definite 
t-eaching/*     It  only  asked  that  the  childi'en  of  Nonconformists  i 
not  be  compelled  to  learn  a  catechism  tlieir  parents   did  nol 
and  that  they  eliould  not  be  compelled  to  go  to   the  pariEh   chorelil 
remain  entirely  une»ducated.     The  Committee  of   the   HcJ 
definitively  refused   to  make   this  small  conces*sion   to  jM< 

conscience.  So  late  as  1870  it  was  with  the  greatest  relnctaacel 
fhe  National  Society  consented  to  accept  a  timf^ table 
clause.  Even  then  this  tardy  concession  was  made  only  because  ] 
opinion  had  been  so  far  enlightened  that  any  further  resist-anoe 
have  involved  the  loss  of  the  grants  from  the  CN^nsolidateil  Fund, 
a  sincere  luver  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  one  much  indeb 
to  her  theologians  and  devotional  writers,  it  is  moat  painful  to  n»  1 
publish  these  facts.  Hut  %vhen  Canon  Gregrny  poses  as  the  champd 
of  the  Bible  and  of  religious  liberty,  bare  justice  compels  a 
reference  to  the  fact  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  oentnry  until  i 
it  is  the  party  he  champions  that  has  persistently  imperilled 
Christian  chanicter  of  our  elementaiy  education  j  by  demanding  I 
much,  and  by  refusing  at  every  tnm  to  co-operate  with  ibII 
Nonconformist's.  The  demand  for  a  purely  secular  system  would  Dtf 
have  arisen  if  the  excluaiveness  and  intc*lerance  of  Canon  Gr 
party  had  not  driven  catholic-mindtxl  Christians  to  despair* 
now — although  almost  irreparable  mischief  has  been  wjnonght  bj  ^ 
uncatholic  temper— even  now,  as  the  Rev.  Charles  Williams,  of  Ac 
ton,  stated  before  the  Commission,  if  there  was  a  school  irith  tmaBfr_ 
tarian  Christian  teaching  within  reach  of  every  child,  it  would 
likely  silence  altogether  the  demand  for  purely  secnlar  schc 
(44,044).  The  only  persons  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  drtvo  ' 
country  into  what  iH  called  **  a  godless  system  *'  are  those  cler 
extremists  who,  by  their  extravagant  demands  and  irreconoilmbk 
attitude,  obstruct  the  progress  of  a  reasonable,  moderate,  and  coo* 
ciliatory  policy. 

There  never  was  a  more  desperate  abuse  of  langfuago  than  thi* 
which  labels  the  sectarian  schools  with  the  word  **  Toluntaiy  * 
'*  Volnxitaiy  "  they  were  until  1833,  when  ]^ai'liament  began  to  endw 
them.  But  they  have  long  lost  all  just  claim  to  that  designation, 
the  recent  Education  Conference,  the  Right  Hon.  H*  H.  Fowler,  il« 
who  speaks  as  an  expert  on  financial  questions,  said : — 

**  Lnst  yenr  the  elementary  etiucation  of  the  enuntry  cost  as  ncArif  \ 
poesibl©   i"7»000,UOO.      Where  did    that   money  come  from  T     £3J1  '  "' 
-came  from  the  Con.solidated  Fund^  to  which  all  classes  of  the  cof 
Uontributed,  and  £l,2UO,lMiO  came  from  rates;  so  that  out  of  nparl'B 
r millions  £4,300»000  was  the  ret^ult  of  taxation-     The  next  gre 
Wrom  the  pence  of  the  children— namely,  £l,800,0l»0.  He  did  i.„l  :_, 
JUiy  nomenclaturoy  however  ecclesiastical  it  might  be,  would  call  t%U 
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mnd  fees,  'voluntary  contributions.'  The  aggregate  of  rates,  taxes,  and 
penoe,  was  £6,100,000,  and  the  voluntary  contributions  £744,000,  making 
I  total  of  £6,844,000." 


Xhat  is  to  say,  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  seven  millions,  three-quarters  of 
»  million  is  all  that  by  anyingenuity  can  be  called  "voluntar}-."  Moreover 
tlxis  fraction  is  a  continually  decreasing  one.   While  grants  and  fees  aro 
fi^oingup,  up,  up,  voluntary  subscriptions  are  going  down,  down,  down. 
A.S  Mr.  Fowler  went  on  to  show,  between  1870  and  1887  the  grant  per 
Ixead  in  "  voluntary  "  schools  has  gone  up  from  9s.  O^rf.  to  17s.  O^rf.,  and 
tlie  average  amount  of  school  pence  per  child  has  gone  up  from  8s.  i^rL 
■  to   1 1«.  1  Jrf.     In  the  meantime  the  voluntary  contribution  has  gone 
doiTvn  from  6s.  llfrf.  to  6s.  7^d.     To  take  that  particular  section  of  tho 
TJrxiversal  Church  which  Canon  Gregory  distinguishes  from  other  '*  reli- 
gions bodies,"  and  designates  **  the  Church,"  she  contributed  in  1877 
£S 2 0,000  for  her  educational  monoply.     But  in  1887  she  contributed 
only  £580,872,  thirty-nine  thousand  pounds  less  than  t«n  years  ago, 
alblxongh  in  1887  her  schools  contained  349,000  more  children  than  in 
1877.     One  would  have  thought  that  those  who  enjoyed  so  lucrative 
%  l>argain  would  not  have  been  particularly  anxious  to   call   public 
att^ontion  to  it.     But  **  the  Church"  is  apparently  so  accustomed  to 
pocket  millions  of  public  money,  that  she  has  come  at  last  to  resent 
the  doctrine  that  she  ought  to  find  any  part  of  the  money  to  maintain 
her   *«  voluntary "   schools.     In   many  of  her  day  schools  voluntary 
contributions  have  already   ceased  altogether,  or  have  fallen  to  tho 
lowest  point.     And  that  seems  to  be  regarded  as  quite  reasonable  and 
P'^per.     When  the  Rev.  James  Duncan,  the  secretary  to  the  National 
S^^iety,  was  asked  whether  the  owners  of  "  voluntary  "  schools  ought 
^ofc  to  pay  something  towards  the  maintenance  of  their  day  schools, 
"®  J^Iied,  "  I  do  not  see  that  they  are  under  any  obligation  to  do  so  " 
'^1  »055).    Pressed  on  this  point  he  declared  that  he  did  not  see  "  why 
"•^riiament  should    not  admit  voluntary    schools  to    grants  without 
*^y  Voluntary  contributions  at  all  "  (11,056).     To  pocket  millions  of 
Public  money  and  of  children's  pence,  to  have  an  educational  monopoly 
**^  two-thirda  of  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales,  and  not  to  pay 
^*^©  penny  for  these  magnificent  proselytizing  facilities — that  is  the 
^^^1  of  the  Bev.   James  Duncan,  M.A.,  secretary  to  the   National 
^*^^ety  since   1870.      No  wonder  that  he    is   "  entirely  op]X)sod " 
>*-^»577)  to  the  universal  establishment  of  school  boards.     He  is  to 
"^  congratulated  by  his  friends  that  his  policy  has  advanced  so  many 
8^6a.t  strides  towards  realisation  since  the  memorable  educational  year 
**^  which  he  entered  upon  his  important  office.     As  we  have  already 
■•id  the  voluntary  contributions  are  rapidly  dwindling  in  projwrtion 
^  the  amount  of  public  money  pocketed.     While   **  the  Church  " 
*wBcription8  have  fallen,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
^9,000  daring  the  last  ten  years,  the  State  grants  to  sectarian  schools 
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have  leaped  up,  between  1870  and  1887,  from  £5G2,G11  to  £l,&W,00(lt 
In  1877  the  voltintarj*  contributions  were  %h,  8}//.  per  eliild  lowaid#l 
cost  of  33iJ.  9rf»,  but  in  1887  they  Lad  fallen  to  (>s.  7Jf/,  towank  i 
cost  of  86^.  4^^/.  That  ought  to  satisfy  Mr.  Bancan  and  his  fniuiik 
But  they  are  really  rather  difficult  to  please.  They  now  deni  ^  '  iU' 
litioa  of  the  17*\  Qd.  grant-liniit,  the  increase  of  special  g^n:  :::jll 

schools,  a  fixed  attendance  grant,  a  partial  reWsal  of  but] ding  gftnl^ 
and  new  capitation  grants  from  the  local  rates.      All  ^ '  *         ^JOs 

proposals  would,  it  is  calculated,  nltiniately  double  the  li  iTtrf 

from  public  sources,  and  produce  about  £4,000,000,  This,  nilli  Aft 
existing  uncontrolled  power  to  raise  the  school  fe<?a  as  Ij'  '  '^^ 
would  enable  ilr.  Dimcan  t4>  realize  his  ideal,  and    the  vti  ^-m 

system  would  he  maintained  entirely  by  Parliament,  thu  rB(epsri3& 
and  the  parents  of  the  children,  although  neither  the  rs*  o<r 

the  parents  would  have  any  voic4?  whatever  in  the  manager  tk 

schools.  It  used  to  be  said  that  he  who  pays  the  piper  should  cd 
the  tune.  But  the  doctrine  advocated  by  the  new  champioiii  rf 
''  religious  liberty  "  is  that  the  t  fix  payer  and  the  ratepayer  should  |if 
the  piper,  but  that  the  Rev.  James  Duncan  should  call  the  ttme,  ami 
that  the  tune  should  be  the  "definite  teaching**  of  the  Chind  | 
Catechism  and  the  Athanasian  Ci*eed. 

But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  by  those  fi-icnds  of  education  who 
profoundly  indiiil-rent  to  the  conscientious  difficulties  of  other  meo— 
that  it  really  does  not  matter  who  educates  the  children  so  long  as  lb  ( 
secular  teaching  is  efficient.  Postponing  for  the  moment  all  considee^  \ 
tion  of  the  grievances  of  NonconforraistSj  let  us  accept  thiA  p«it*r 
educational  test.  Even  from  this  point  of  view  the  sectarian  sysun 
is  utterly  indefensible.  No  result  of  the  prolonged  and  patkot 
investigations  of  the  Royal  Commission  is  more  startling  or  iwaf 
worthy  of  nniversal  attention  than  the  light  which  these  genUeiDtn 
have  unwittingly  thrown  upon  the  educational  condition  of  the  small 
towns  and  villages.  Even  if  it  were  right  to  trample  npon  Uli 
consciences  of  rural  Noxicouformists,  Canon  Gregory's  system  J*  • 
dismal  educational  failure.  Our  system  of  primary  education  is  tfci* 
worst  in  Eui'ope  ;  and  the  neglect  of  technical  education  is  ^vr* 
miuing  our  industrial  prosperity*  Now  the  inferiority  of  the  i..,^  .^ 
educational  system  reaches  its  lowest  depths  where  the  eectarijift 
schools  hold  undisputed  sway.  Unsuitable  bnildiugs,  incapable  teaclien^ 
low  exemption  standards,  and  lax  inspection  are  all  tolerated,  becntuK 
requirements  which  aimed  only  at  the  educational  well-being  of  tif 
children  of  the  poor  would  condemn  hundreds  of  sectarian  school  to 
extinction.  The  most  unjust  favouritism  is  shown  to  tb.-  p^>if«>d  Aod  ^ 
pampered  clerical  schools.    The  Department  allows  tli  ,rf*»rc«f  | 

so-called  **  voluntary''  "  schools  to  reckon  eight  square  fe^t  a^  gy 
for^fiftch  unit  of  average  attendance.     But  school  bonrtls  are  coo 
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to  allow  ten  square  feet.     What  a  tremendous  difference  that  is  will 

be  shown  by  the  following  illustration   from   Birmingham.     If  the 

sectarian  schools  of  Birmingham  are  judged  by  the  ten  feet  scale, 

tiiey    have   only  531   vacant  places,   but  by  the  eight  feet  scale  they 

ha,y&   5592   vacant  places   (30,705).     In  that  one  city  the  sectarian 

mazxagers  are  allowed  by  law  to  cram  in  5000  more  children  than 

womld  be  tolerated  in  board  schools  of  similar  dimensions.     In  con- 

8eqTi.ence  of  this   illusory  measurement  of  the  sectarian  schools,  the 

BirEKiingham  board  schools  are  overcrowded,  and  the  accommodation 

is  Is^xnentably  insufficient.    "What,  then,  must  be  the  state  of  things  in 

oth^T  localities,  especially  where  there  is  a  ceaseless  attempt  to  prevent 

the    establishment  of  a  school  board  and  board  schools ;  and  where 

no    one  calls  attention  to  the  deficiency  of  the  school  supply  ?     The 

inspectors  have  pointed  out  again  and  again  and  again  that  eight 

squs&ie  feet  per  child  is  **  inadequate  for  discipline  and   instruction." 

But  as  the  sectarian  managers  cannot  afford  to  give  more,  thi»  children 

mast  continue  to  suffer  until  the  working-classes  awake  to  their  own 

intexests.     In   the   meantime   sectarian  interests   flourish,   and  each  • 

Inspector,  like  a  pelican  of  the  wilderness,  or  a  spaiTow  alone  upon 

the  liousetop,  utters  his  loud  lament  in  vain.     *•  The  Blue  Books,"  says 

the     Final   lieport,  ^'  are  full  of  complaints  by  the  inspectors  of  the 

unsatisfactory  character  of  the  school  buildings  and  furniture  in  too 

many  schools"  (p.    2G0).     Mr.   Blakiston,   Chief   Inspector  for    the 

Korth-Eastern   Division,   calls  attention  to  "  the  deficiency  in  many 

Khools  otherwise  satisfactory,  as  to  cloak-room  arrangements,  means 

rf  'Washing,  and  facilities  for  drying  wet  boots,  &c. ;  he  calls  attention 

to  tie  bad  lighting,  and  to  the  general  want  of  pictures  in  the  schools ; 

ie  further  complains  of  inconvenient  desks  and  bad  lighting.*'      Mr. 

Veirtae  speaks  of  **  badly  lighted,  badly  ventilated,  and  dirty  rooms." 

•*f*'-  Greene  laments  "  the  want  of  desks  for  infants,  and  the  deficiency 

^    local   maps  and  of  globes."     Mr.  Williams,  Chief  Inspector  for 

*^«Ue8,  says  the  ventilation  of  schools  is  seldom  good,  and  also  finds 

*"^t  with  the  heating.     Mr.  Morgan  Owen  complains  of  class-rooms 

^**uitably  furnished.     Even  the  Training  Colleges   at  Bangor  and 

^■^»wich   are  not  satisfactory.     Mr.  Barry,  Chief  Inspector  for  the 

^^*^8t  Central  Division,  complains  of  want  of  class-rooms  and  cloak- 

f^^^^^ma  and  playgrounds,  of  unsatisfactory  offices,  of  bad  light,  and  of 

^^^  desks.     Mr.  Oakley,  the  Chief  Inspector  for  the  North-Westem 

'^^'^ision,  complains  of  the  defective  ventilation  of  the  schools  in  the 

^^^rarbs  of  Manchester.     Mr.  Coward  makes  the  important  statement 

**-^ "  what  is  called   over-pressure   is  greatly  due  to  over-crowded 

Mr.  Milman  has  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  stone  floors 

the  Leamington  District.     Mr.  Stokes  reports  that  all  through  the 

i-Eastem  Division  the  school  premises  are  inadequate  in  size  and 

'  in  condition.     He  says  that  in   Rochester  and  Chatham  the 
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Bchool  bmldingR  are  old-fafihioned  and   ill-arrangefi.  ami 
of  them  are  **  distinctly  bad/*     Mr»  Routledge   actuuily 
the  sacrifice  of  day-schools  to  the  interefit  of  Snnday-schooilB^  or  otbff 
parocbial   pnrposos/*     Canon  Gregory  should  givo  him  Alittki  eleoo- 
tary  instruction  on  the  subject  of  **  religious  libertj'/*      ^Vliat  di»  li 
matter,  though  ventilation  bo  bad,  and  b'ght  dinij  and  offices  fool,  9 
long  as  **  detinito"  religious  U*aching  is  given?      Mr.  Roop^^ 
of  ''  the  rough  unplastered  iiit^Tior  of  St.  Luke  s>"  which  **  refc- 
stable  more  than  a  school-rootn;'     This  la  your  reward,  woricmeaiit 
England,  for  allowing  the  education  of  yourchildn*n  to  ^  ••  *i 

those  whose  chief  concern  i.s  to  give  them  *'  definite  **  r^ 
tion.     Soma  of  your  childi'en  are  taught  in  buildings  which  m&L 
rich  man  would  deem  unworthy  of  his  horses.     At  Weatj^tc  so  limiiai 
18  the  accommodation  that  "  the  reading  lesson  "  is  driven  **  into  tb 
open-air,"     No  doubt  in  mild  weather  the  open*iiar  is  far  prafefilb 
to  some  of  the  dark  and  foul  buildings  in  which  the   Ractftrino  *fs<** 
condemns   many  of  the   poor   children  of   England  to  acqnirv  "A^ 
scanty  knowledge.     Mr.  Ewen   states  only  too  trnly  **  that  * 
ventilation    causes    many    headaches    that    are    put    down    to   Ici^ 
hours,  anxiety,  or  hard    study.'*    Of  the  wealthy  City  of   London  tli 
Inspector  writes  that,  **  there  are  really  only  four  ^ood   school  ImiW* 
ings  in  the  City/*     If  these  things  are  done  in  tli-       > 
is  done  in  the  dry  ?      If  the  sectarian  system  is  so  d< 
Canon  Gregory's  nose  and  in  the  midst  of  wealtii,  what    must  be 
condition  of  affairs  in   country  parishes?     I   need    sr 
all  these  loud  complaints,  and  many  more  which  it  wouJ  . 
to  quote,  refer  exclusively  to  sectarian  schools.    No  school  board  woiU 
be  allowed  for  a  moment  to  erect  such  buildings  or  to  nse  appliancttii 
defective.      But  there  is  one  law  for  the  school  board  and  anolhcsr  hf 
for  Canon  Gregory  and   his  friends.     They  teach   the   samo   IdnJ  ^ 
luiman  beings  with  the  same  needs,      But  the  school  boa-  ' 
the  sake  of  the  children.      The   other    system   exists    for    ;  .. 
*^  religious  freedom  "  and  *'  definite  distinctive  religious  teaching," 
This  distinction  in  the  primary  motive  of  existence    prodocet 
gravest  practical  differences,  not  only  in  school   buildings    and 
appliances,  but  also  in  the  teaching  staff  and  in  the  curriculifm,     TImiW 
are  hundreds  of  country  schools  in  which  nothing  is  tm  *  tl^ 

three  *' R's/*  and  a  little  needlework  to  girls*      In  ISf^     .      ...     wfff 
117,540  scholars  in  such  schools*  who  took  no  English^  oo  Klcrmi^ttfy 
Science,  no  Geography,  no  History!     In  addition  to  thc««*     ' 
141 J 73    children  who    attempted   one    class  subject — ^Et:^..  ,, 
failed !      In  not  a  few  country  parishes  the  head-teachera  are  eoino 
pet4«nt  that  they  have  failed  even  to  pass  the  *  nat^ 

the  Training  Colleges.      In   some   cases  the  iij^  ^  _.  ^r 

courage  the  taking  of  class  subjects  (i.e.,  English,  Geography 
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taiy  Sdence,  and  History)  on  the  ground  that  the  staff  is  insufficient 
even  for  this  humble  addition  to  the  three  "  R's."  Take  a  typical 
cue.  Miss  Castle,  the  head-mistress  of  Dancton  Church  School,  near 
Fetworth,  let  a  great  deal  of  light  into  the  educational  condition  of 
parishes  where  Canon  Gregory's  system  reigns  without  a  rival.  It 
appeared  from  her  evidence  that  she  was  the  sole  teacher  in  a  school 
of  68  children,  '*  mostly  "  the  children  of  "  labourers  on  the  farms." 
These  hapless  boys  and  girls  are  crowded  into  nine  classes,  with  seven 
itandards,  and  with  infants  from  four  years  of  age.  Well  might  she 
KjT,  **  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  teach  those  children  together " 
(19,606).  When  asked  by  Lord  Cross  what  standard  she  would  like 
IB  the  standard  of  total  exemption,  Miss  Castle  made  the  sensible  and 
■gnificant  answer :  ''  It  does  not  matter  what  standard  it  is,  so  long  as 
the  children  are  able  to  understand.  But  children  who  leave  at  the 
fnuth  standard  are  so  hurried  through  from  one  standard  to  another, 
that  when  they  pass  out  from  the  fourth  standard  they  cannot  do  the 
noond  standard  work.  It  is  no  good  to  say  that  they  can,  because  I 
know  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  cannot"  (19,018).  Well 
done,  Miss  Castle  !  Tell  the  truth,  however  inconvenient  it  may  be 
to  your  employers.  This  is  what  the  sectarian  system  offers  the 
peuantry  of  England.  The  '*  definite  religious  teaching  "  is  carefully 
provided.  Miss  Castle  marks  every  child  *'  late  "  who  does  not  attend 
the  religions  instruction ;  she  teaches  everybody  '*  the  Church  cate- 
chism,'' and  takes  *'  the  children  to  church  on  holy  days."  So  far  so 
good;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  secular  education,  notwithstanding 
tibe  heroic  efforts  of  such  admirable  teachers  as  Miss  Castle,  is  worth- 
Iw.  The  children  are  ruthlessly  bundled  off  to  work  before  they  ai'e 
deron  years  of  age,  as  soon  as  they  can  be  **  hurried "  somehow 
fluoogh  the  fourth  standard,  at  which  time,  as  Miss  Castle  says,  ''  they 
capM  do  the  second  standard  work."  *  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
*lw  working  of  the  clerical  mind  upon  this  question,  that  the  Rev. 
^«  D.  C.  Morse  did  his  utmost  to  induce  Miss  Castle  to  say  that  it 
'TOnld  be  no  advantage  to  these  village  children,  **  who  have  to  earn 
^idr  living,"  to  be  kept  longer  in  the  day-school.  The  object  of 
^.  Horse's  pertinacious  cross-examination  was  to  break  the  force  of 
A  itatement  which  Miss  Castle  had  made  a  few  minutes  before,  in 
'•plytoDp.  Dale;  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  *'the  children  in 
tte  Tillages  might,  with  advantage,  receive  a  much  higher  education 
tiwa  they  are  receiving  at  present."  Miss  Castle  had  lamented  that 
'ffltge  children  are  *'  only  required  to  stay  at  school  for  four  years." 
lift  Bev.  T.  D.  0.  Morse  laboured  hard  to  convince  Miss  Castle  that 
ndi  children  could  not  '*  with  advantage  "  remain  any  longer  at  school. 
^Another  Boyal  Commissioner,  Mr.  Talbot,  was  much  exercised  by  the 
^Vinioii  which  Dr.  Dale  had  elicited,  and  he  took  up  the  strain  after 
Vr,  T.  D.  C.  Morse  had  done  his  best.     ''  Is  that  higher  education  " 
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(which  Dr.  Dale  suggested),  exclaimed  Mr.  Talbot,  **  an  education  wlikk 
will  fit  them  for  the  work  which  they  will  have  to  do  in  life  wbft 
they  grow  up  ?  '*  '*  No,"  replied  Miss  Castle,  '*  it  is  not  nece<smr  ti 
them.*'  ''  Is  it  not  only  not  necessary,"  repeated  Mr.  Talbot,  *^  bit 
is  it  an  education  which  will  make  them  better  in  the  vocation  of  lill 
to  which  they  will  naturally  be  called  ?  *'  "  I  tliink,'*  once  tmo 
answered  Miss  Castle,  *'  a  good  many  things  arr*  not  necessair  to  It 
forced  to  be  learned  in  the  school ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  evpiy  %• 
should  learn  as  much  as  he  jK)ssil)Iy  can."  '*  Do  you  think,"  likfli 
her  pertinacious  examiner  once  more,  **  that  what  is  colled  tho  higber 
education  in  rural  schools  is  an  education  which  will  fit  those  boyvul 
girls  for  the  work  in  life  which  they  will  have  to  do  ?  **  ^  So,' 
answered  the  brave  village  schoolmistress,  *'  but  every fJiin^  mn^^  ts- 
prove  them.  I  dare  not  say  that  it  would  not  do  them 
because  everj'thing  must  do  them  good  that  they  learn  "  f  ^w_jV»u<-vt.-^ 
Beyond  that  point  tlieso  gentlemen  could  not  fore©  her. 

How  significant  this  persistent  cross-examination  ib.  What  a  BcmI 
of  light  it  throws  upon  the  secret  conviction  of  those  who  mooUii 
the  Majority  Report,  Nob  very  many  years  ago  it  was  the  ca«lcm  a 
one  of  our  soutb^rn  villages  to  draw  up  the  scliool-cluidren  oa  Ih 
village  green  on  Sunday  morning,  in  order  that — as  the  carriai:  ■' — 
the  HaU  swept  past  to  church— they  might  sing  the  following^ » 

"God  bless  the  Squire, 

And  all  his  rich  relations; 
And  teach  m^  poor  folk 
To  keep  our  stations.** 

The  Rev,  T.  D.  C.  Morse  and  Mr.  Talbot  exhibited  a  tonchinu:  ^  '''^'- 
tude  that  *'  the  poor  folk  "  in  Duncton  and  other  \dlla^s  should  **  Iwff 
their  stations,"  and  not  learn  more  than  was  proper  for  each  folk  >t 
know.  On  the  other  hand  these  '*  poor  folk  '*  themselves  evideDtlj 
share  Miss  Castle  s  conviction  tnat  they  might  "  with  advantag©  **  haw 
a  few  more  cnimbs  from  the  richly  furnisb ml  table  of  modern  EarrrpMfi 
education.  What  could  be  more  beautiful  or  more  pathetic  than  tia 
revelation  of  the  village  mind  which  comes  out  in  the  followini?  fmif- 
ment  from  Miss  Castle's  lengthy  and  important  evidence  : — ^ 

**  20,0G7.  You  said,  I  think,  that  the  mothers  sometimes  put 
(lay  because  of  the  elementary  science  ;  and  >et  you  said  that  tL 
not  directly  taught  eleiiientary  science ;  is  it  what  they  overhear  i'.  .^ 

them? — Yes.     WIk'H  1  speak  of  elementmy  science  I  mean  air;  ...... ^   ^uit 

branches  out  of  ia  lesson  that  is  not  reading,  %vrjtitig,  tuid  aritbtnctic. 

"20,068.  The  philasophy  of  subjects  generally  % — Yes. 

"  20,0G9»  But  they  were  not  ULrectly  taught  this,  ivs  1  understand^  bitt  oahr 
overheard  what  was  being  taught  to  the  boys  1 — Yes. 

'*  20,070,  They  were  otherwise  occupied  while  this  lessson  was  jjrotiuf  <m ;  bot 
BO  highly  fh*l  thoy  value  what  they  caught,  that  the  mother  '  .^ 

to  alter  the  washing-day,  in  order  that  the  girla  might  Imvt*  dt 

overhetmng  it ;  was  that  what  you  wished  to  convey  to  us  i^  \  c^J 
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How  can  we  proi)erly  describe  those  gifted  and  privileged  persons 
who  use  all  their  influence  and  authority  to  prevent  such  village  giris 
M  these  from  enjoying  a  better  education  ?  How  much  longer  will 
the  people  of  England  tolerate  a  system  of  compulsory  ignorance  for 
the  majority  of  our  rural  population  ? 

Before  we  leave  this  phase  of  the  question,  it  will  be  instructive  to 
dwell  briefly  upon  the   significant  evidence  of  ilr.  William  Muscott, 
headmaster  of  the  Church  of  England  School,  Garsington,  near  Oxford. 
His  "school  of  about   100  has  been  worked  by  "himself  "and  an 
assistant  mistress  during  the  last   four  years"   (18.011).     On  this 
point  it  is  important  to  remember,  as  Mr.  Muscott  reminds  us,  **  that 
a  teacher  super\-ising  (as  is  common  in  village  schools)  seven  standards 
will  have  to  teach  twenty-one  rules   of  arithmetic,  seven  portions  of 
English,  and  at  least  five  portions  of  geography ;  and  ho  will  also  have 
to  wado  through  at  least  580  chapters  of  reading,  besides  the  various 
spellings,  compositions,  &c.     Discipline,  too,  in  such  schools  is  harder 
to  maintain  than  in  large   schools  "  (18,013).     Well  might  he  com- 
plain, poor  fellow,  that  he  himself  was  the  victim  of  "  over-pressure," 
and  also  that   **  the   mistresses   of   village  schools  are  terribly  over- 
worked."    He  stated  that  children  generally  leave  school  at  ten.      It 
is  not  surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  to  learn  that  he  is  '*  very 
much  disappointed  "  with  the  results  of  their  education  in  after-life. 
Even  in  **  two  or  three  months"  they  *'  have  forgotten  very  nmch  of 
the  knowledge  that  they  had."     The  fact  is  that  this  sectarian  educa- 
tional system,  like  many  other  apparently  cheap  things,  is  really  costly 
«nd  extravagant  in  the   extreme.      A'ast  sums  of  public  moniy  are 
■pent  in  giving  these  village  children  a  wretched  smattering  of  know- 
ledge which   they   lose  long   before  they  become  men  and  women. 
^J^der  these  circumstances  we  learn  with  less  regret  that  the  bucolic 
^'^•gistrates  in  Mr.  Muscott's  neighbourhood  refuse  to  enforce  attend- 
*w;e  at  school.     The  squirearchy  have  a  traditional  dislike  and  dread 
^  educated  villagers  ;  but   in  this  instance  it  is  really  a  question 
^l»ether  the  boys  and  girls  do  not  get  more  good  from  playing  truant 
in  the  fields  and  lanes  of  Oxfordshire  than  from  cramming  a  few  bits 
of  elementary  knowledge  which  they  forget  "in  two  or  three  months." 
■'^r.   3Iuscott  further  stated  that   village   teachers   are  so  much  over- 
''orked,  and  have  so  inadequate  a  staff,  that  they  positively  encourage 
th®     children    to   leave   school  aft:er    they    have    passed    the    Fourth 
Standard — that  is  to  say,  after  they  have  a  very  elementary  acquaint- 
^BCiXie  with  the  three  R's  and  nothing  more.     This  is  probably  the 
™*^*t  appalling  statement  we  have  yet  unearthed.     Before  we  dismiss 
Mr.  3iIu80ott  we  ought  to  add  that  it  came  out  during  his   exami- 
D*bon  that  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to  conduct  the  musical  part  of 
™^  Bervice  in  church,  where  he  played  the  harmonium.     His  salary 
M  Bdioolmaster  covered  his  duties  as  organist.     This  fact  illustrates 
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the  position  of  dependence  upon  the  village  olergyman  in  which  tie 
rural  schoolmasters  are  placed.     The  position  of  dignity,  i&depeoileoei^ 

and  authority,  essf'Dtial  to  tlie  coruplet-e  fulfilment  f*  *  lutiwuf 
their  profession,  is  impossible  so  long  as  they  are  the  G  ^oi  d« 

country  clergy.  Neither  can  they  properly  serve  their  ooimtry  whifc 
they  continue  to  be  so  badly  paid.  In  1880  elevt»n  tliansuid  wi 
seventy-nine  head-mistressea  in  Church  of  England  schools  recfirri 
less  than  £50  a-year. 

In  the  mral  districts,  as  we  have  aln^ady  seen,  the  childrt^Ji  m 
totally  exempted  from  school  tittendance  at  lower  standards  fLar.  fir- 
enforced  in  the  urban  districts  where  school  boards  exist 
country  parishes,  with  a  population  of  7^*331,995,  the  childitu  ix^iil 
their  education  at  the  Fourth  Standard.  Mr.  A.  P.  Gmrc^  H<5 
Majesty's  Inspector  for  West  Somerset,  stated  that  there  wero  am 
of  ^*  fiunners,  who  wor*^  anxious  to  pet  children  to  work  earlr,  ratsbf 
the  fee  in  the  Fourth  and  Upper  Standurds.  The  parents  have  Mfc 
been  able  to  pay  it,  and  consequently  the  children  have  left  Bcbi)!' 
(57,271),  Thus,  partly  by  fixiof?  a  low  ex**mption  standard,  iJ 
partly  by  deliberately  raising  the  fee  to  a  prohibitive  sutii,  tht*  poiv 
village  children  are  deprived  of  the  education  which  we  spend  millfci 
to  secui'e  for  them. 

When  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  board  schools  and  seeUrtfi 
schools,  the  board  schools  are  ]iroved  to  be  superior  in  everv  fespod 
The  real  supenority  is  much  greater  even  than  appears  in  the  retitrm 
because  the  sectarian  schools  are  more  leniently  inspected •  Ib^ 
Johnstone,  the  .chief  inspector  of  the  South-Weatern  Division  at 
England,  speaks  of  ''the  struggling  villag**  school,  with  or 
clergyman  to  care  for  it;  witli  no  funds,  and  often  an  indi,.  .  - 
teacher,  and  an  irregular  attendance  of  indifferent  scholars.  Tlii 
inspector  who  arrives  is  in  a  dilemma.  He  must  either  refuse  tk 
grant,  and  perhaps  crush  the  school,  or  he  roust  recommend  the  giiBl 
for  work  which  he  knows  falls  infinitely  sliorfc  of  the  standard  Uii 
down  for  him  in  the  Code.  He  chooses,  probably,  the  more  iii 
part,  and  from  that  hour  he  perpetuates  bad  teaching  by  rew».  ^.^^ 
imperfect  effort.'*  As  the  same  inspector  says  in  another  place,  *'  when? 
all  arotmd  is  low  the  inspector's  standard  becomes  low  also.  In  fetf 
of  too  great  sternness  he  errs  on  the  side  of  leniency,  and  l^ts  dl 
through/'  Other  inspectors  make  similar  frank  confessions.  The  hnsty 
and  tender-hearted  reader  may  be  tempted  to  pity  and  admtrt)  Uw 
village  clergyman  struggling  in  the  midst  of  poverty  to  keen  his  f*H>liU 
Bchool  alive.  But  such  sympathy  is  entii^ly  misjilaced.  It  wo 
as  easy  for  the  village  clergyman  to  stop  all  this  struggling  and  fiuJi 
as  it  is  to  lift  up  his  finger.  He  may  have  a  school  board  and  a 
t&ny  day  he  likes.  He  afflicts  himself,  and  what  is  much  worse*  he 
hifl  helpless  parishioners  irreparable  and  life-long  injury,  simptj^ 
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lie  is  determined  to  bo  the  absolute,  irresponsible,  educational  autocrat 
of  tlie  parish.     No  one  objects  to  his  exerting  a  legitimate  educational 
influence.    But  that  is  not  enough.    Rather  than  tolerate  the  authori- 
tative co-operation  of  any  of  his  neighbours,  he  perpetuates  the  most 
defective  educational  system  in  Europe.     When  we  institute  a  com- 
parison between  the  sectarian  and  the  board  school  systems,  not  in 
the     lower  standards  and   in  the   necessary  work,  but  in  the  extra 
Bu'bjects — subjects  which  lift  the  curriculum  above  the  low  level  of  the 
three  "  R's  " — ^the  superiority  of  the  board  school  system  is  yet  more 
strikingly  manifested.     For   example,   in  1886-7,    out  of  2,600,000 
Bcliolars  inspected  in  sectarian  schools,  only  tSOO  were  taught  cookery. 
But  out  of  1,500,000  in  board  schools — a  much    smaller  total — the 
number  of  girls  taught  cookery — a  most  important  practical  subject — 
was  not  4300,   but   26,000.     Again,    out  of  1,600,000   scholars  in 
average  attendance  in  Church  of  England  schools,  13,461«  were  taught 
algebra,   mechanics,    French,    animal    physiology,   botany,   domestic 
economy,  &c.    But  in  the  board  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
only  1,200,000—400,000  less  than  in  the  Church  schools— the  number 
taught  these  extra  subjects  was  35,247. 

Why  is  it  that  the  much   older  and  more  experienced  sectarian 

system    fails    so    utterly   and   universally    in    comparison    with    the 

^Oftrd  school    system  ?      The  answer  was    given  by  Mr.   Alderson, 

•  chief  inspector,  who  served  as  one  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 

^    a   Report    he    says:     **  The    board    school    has    the    advantage 

®f  being  entirely  detached  from  the   machinery  of  the  parish.     It 

^^    be  conducted  with  a   more   single  eye  to  learning."     Exactly. 

•He      Bchool    "  being    entirely    detached    from    the    machinery    of 

^®    parish,"  its  headmaster  is  not  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 

**t^T  to  the  parish  priest.     He  is  under  no  obligation,  "  as  a  part 

^  Jiis  salary,"  to  play  the  harmonium  at  church,  and  do  other  little 

*^      jobs  for  the  vicar,  who  holds  his  fate  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 

^0€>    enQ  dismiss  him  with  a  word  as  easily  as  he  dismisses  his  under- 

^''i^^i^.     The  board  school  has  a  "  single  eye  to  learning."    It  has  not 

^^^^^^  eye  askew "   in  a  very  different  direction.     We  know  on  the 

^'Srl^est  authority  that  **a  man   cannot  sen^e  two  masters;"  cannot 

"®     ^dqually  and  simultaneously  zealous  for  the   aggrandizement   of 

*  "^cA  and  for  the   education  of  the  poor.     There  is  no  attempt  to 

^'^Cieal  the  primary  object  for  which   these   sectarian  scliools   exist. 

^  recent  issue  the  Record  exclaimed  with  ingenious    frankness: 

^^Ow  long  would  Church  schools  be  worth  retaining  if  they  existed 

Jl^'^^r  restrictions  which  might  effectually  cramp  and  fetter  their  use- 

^^^«88  for  all  Church  puqioscs  ?  "    "  Church  purposes  " — every  village 

^"^Xconformist  knows  what  that  phrase  means.      **  Church  purposes,*^ 

'"^^    educational  efficiency,  is  the  phrase  which  expresses  tlio  controlling 

?^*"Xcy  of  the  sectarian  school.     In  one  of  the  remarkable  and  astute 
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articles  wkick  have  recently  appeared  in  the  GitaMiiint  the  following 
significant  sentence  occurs:  *'  The  question  which  Clmrclmieii  oagte 
to  ask  themselves  now  is  not  how  they  can  best  keep  a  booid  school 
off^  or  counteract  its  influence,  but  how  they  can  best  M4ie  tha  bootd 
school/*  £x  pede  ffcrculem.  If  it  is  openly  proposed  to  capture  ud 
"  use  "  even  the  board  schools,  what  must  be  the  state  of  things  in 
the  ten  thousand  parishes  where  the  only  school  is  the  private  achooty 
in  which  the  clergyman  is  *'  the  monarch  of  all  he  surveys^*'  aud  & 
monarch  without  either  a  Parliament  or  a  Cabinet  ?  The  week^ 
organ  of  the  National  Society  says  plainly  that  **  it  is  more  than  6wr 
necessary  that  Church  schools  should  be  made  nurseries  far  Chintk 
principles.'*  There  is  the  explanation  of  the  dismal  educational  fiSarf 
which  the  Commission  relates.  These  schools  arc  *'  the  nurseries  ht 
Church  principles"^ — not  for  efllcient  popular  education.  School 
board  schools  have  no  raimn  tVetrc  except  the  educational  well-bt'toc 
of  the  people.  But  the  National  Society  has  other  fiah  to  ijy,  aa^ 
as  we  have  seen,  the  educational  fish  of  the  poor  Yillagers  are  co^ 
sequently  badly  cooked.  When  two  ride  on  horseback  one  mn- 
behind,  and  the  question  which  this  country"  must  very  soon  sti 
whether  Canon  Gregory  or  the  English  child  shall  ride  behind  on  fti 
horse  of  education.  So  long  as  the  horse  belongs  to  Canon  Grt^gojy, 
lives  in  Canon  Gregory- s  stable,  and  receives  through  Canon  GregOiy 
the  hay  for  which  the  nation  pays,  I  fear  the  village  child  will  coa* 
tinue  to  have  a  very  uncomfortable  seat  behind.  But  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  cost  both  of  the  stable  and  of  the  hay,  and  all  the  C8^ 
of  the  horse,  are  provided  by  the  public  for  the  sake  of  the  chiMf 
I  think  the  child  ought  to  have  a  front  seat,  Lideed,  I  am  so  ui»* 
reasonable  as  not  to  see  why  Canon  Gregory  should  ride  at  all  upofi 
this  horse.  He  has  several  which  legitimately  belong  to  him.  Bat 
this  horse  ought  to  have  no  other  object  ejccept  the  health  oai 
happiness  of  the  %dllage  child. 

This,  however,  I  am  bound  to  confess,  is  not  by  any  means  tht 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Education  Commissioners.  They 
cheerfully  accept  a  low  educational  standard  rather  than  imperil  the 
clerical  monopoly  in  the  villages  of  England  and  Wales.  They  aowji 
without  a  murmur,  and  with  apparent  assent,  the  statement  in  tli* 
Instructions  to  Inspectors  (188G-7)  that  '*  the  curriculum  of  m 
elementary  school  may  be  considered  complete  without  the  addition  of 
any  specific  subjects/*  They  actually  suggest  that  the  English  pt^opb 
should  permanently  continue  to  accept  a  type  of  popular  educ 
inferior  to  that  which  exists  in  Scotland.  They  call  upon  Pari 
to  define  and  limit  the  subjects  which  may  be  taken  in 
elementary  schools,  in  order  that  schools  which  pursue  a  largt>r  cunt* 
ctdum  may  be  marked  off  as  '^  seoondary  schools.'*  They  tximphua 
that  languages  and  advanced  science  may  be  taught  in  elements? 
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schools.  How  shocking  it  is  that  tho  children  of  the  poor  sliould  be 
taught  such  things  !  After  referring  to  the  splendid  Higher  Grade 
board  schools  which  have  been  established  in  Sheffield,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham,  the  majority  exclaim  in  terror,  "  If,  indeed,  the  system 
of  "which  we  have  given  examples  were  developed,  we  foresee  that 
there  would  be  a  temptation  to  enlarge  the  curriculum ! "  Mark  the 
word—*'  temptation."  Their  blood  runs  cold  at  the  bare  idea  that 
Englishmen  might  some  day  actually  wish  to  be  as  highly  educated 
as  the  Scotch. 

So  far,  in  this  review  of  the  sectarian  system,  as  it  is  disclosed  in 
the  Blue  Books  of  the  Education  Commission,  we  have  limited  our- 
selves to  the  secular  education  which  it  provides.  But  I  promised  at 
tilie  outset  to  explain  what  "  definite  religious  teaching  "  means  in 
iihe  vocabulary  of  its  advocates  ;  and  also  to  point  out  the  grounds  on 
which  all  the  Evangelical  Nonconformists — the  Wesleyan  and  other 
Methodists,  the  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterians, 
Ac.— are  now  agreed  in  demanding  that  there  should  be  at  least  an 
alftemative  system  everywhere.  At  present  the  educational  arrange- 
BientB  of  England  and  Wales  stand  thus: — School  boards  exist 
ttiong  16,313,997  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  ;  and  they 
4)  not  exist  among  9,665,442.  The  millions  who  do  not  enjoy  the 
Iwnefioent  protection  and  stimulus  of  the  board  school  system  live 
chiefly  in  the  rural  districts.  This  will  appear  when  the  facts  are 
«tated  in  the  following  way : — In  1886  there  were  108  boroughs,  73 
vHttQ  sanitary  districts,  and  over  10,230  parishes  without  a  school 
Wd  or  a  board  school.  In  two-thirds  of  tho  parishes  of  England 
ttd  Wales,  inhabited  by  nearly  ten  millions  of  people,  the  only 
■iools  are  sectarian.  These  are  the  private  property  of  tho  clergyman, 
who  is  subject  to  no  control,  who  appoints  and  dismisses  the  teachers 
jvit  as  he  would  any  domestic  servant  in  his  employ.  Tho  taxpayers 
^  fhe  parents  of  the  school-children  have  no  vote  and  no  voico 
whatever  in  the  management  and  control  of  the  school  which  is. 
"Mily  supported  with  their  money,  and  which  could  not  be  maintained 
TOhout  their  money.  There  is  no  other  country  in  tho  civilized 
world  which  tolerates  such  a  violation  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
Principles  of  representative  government.  Public  schools,  maintained 
hy  pablic  money,  without  public  control — is  a  unique  peculiarity  of 
Old  England.  But  I  am  concerned  more  about  principles  of  equality 
*d  justice  that  touch  much  higher  considerations  even  than  the  great 
P'i^ple  that  taxation  and  representation  should  go  together. 

I  appeal  to  the  Parliament  and  people  of  this  country  in  the  name 
rfavast  nnmber  of  loyal  Nonconformist  citizens  who  will  no  longer 
^'^■ttit  to  Buffer  in  silence.  There  are  to-day  ten  thousand  parishes 
*  which  the  children  of  Nonconformists  are  driven  by  the  diixict 
^^^^BpoUon  of  Mr.   Mundella's  Education  Act  into  the  private  and 
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uncontrolled  day  schools  of  the  sectarian  party*  Dvrellers  in 
citiea  have  little  idea  what  is  going  on  day  by  day  in  the  viibgea 
of  England.  Some  persons  have  just  caught  sight  of  a  Church 
Catechism  with  which  many  of  us  have  been  painfully  familiar  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  During  that  time  it  has  passed  through  tea 
editions »  and  Ls  still  produced  *'  for  the  use  of  families  and  parochial  j 
flchools."  I  ent^r  upon  this  phase  of  the  question,  as  I  entered  upon 
that  just  dismissed,  with  unfeigned  reluctance  and  pain.  1  gladly 
assert  that  there  are  multitudes  of  clergymen  and  lay  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  who  deplore  the  facts  I  am  about  to  name  bb 
sincerely  as  any  Nonconformist.  I  will  give  some  proof  of  that  as  I 
proceed.  But  it  is  high  time  that  the  public  should  know  what  sort 
of  person  the  autocrat  of  the  village  school  too  often  is*  A  few 
extracts  from  the  popular  and  widely  circulated  '*  Church  Catechism* 
of  the  Eev.  F.  A.  Gace,  M.  A.,  vicar  of  Great  Barling,  Essex,  will  gi?o 
valuable  information  on  that  point : — 

'*  85.  We  have  amongFit  us  various  sects  and  denominations,  who  go  by  the 
geneml  name  of  Dissenters,  In  what  h'ght  are  we  to  consider  them  1  ^.  Ai 
heretics,  and  hi  our  Lit^iny  we  expre&sly  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the  sins  of 
*  false  do€triDe,  heresy,  and  schism.' 

**  8C.  Is,  then,  their  worship  a  laudable  service  ?  -4.  No;  because  tb 
■worship  God  according  to  thpir  own  evil  and  corrupt  imaginations,  and  n< 
according  to  His  revealed  will,  and  therefore  their  worship  is  idolatrous 

**  87*  la  Diisseut  a  great  sin  ?  A,  Yes  ;  it  is  in  dii*ect  opposition  to  our  dot; 
towards  God. 

"  88.  How  comes  itj  then,  in  the  present  day,  that  it  is  thought  so  lightl 
of  1     A.  Pai'tly  from  ignorance  of  its  great  sinfulness,  and  partly  from  men 
being  more  zealous  for  the  things  of  tliis  perishing  world  than  for  the  Lord 
of  Hosts 

'*  02.  But  do  we  not  find  among  DLsser^^'T*^  ^.'wv  ^r^fy^}  *^^^^^  1  A.  Many 
doubtless  ai'e  unexoeptiouable  characters  it  ,.  but  they  bto 

not  holif  men 

**  D4.  But  why  have  not  Dissenters  beei.  Because 

kiw  of  the  land  does  tirr 
k^upon  ;  but  JJissenters  J 
ojp  a  i-eligion  of  their  ff 

"  D8.  Is  it  wicked,  11 
xedly.  •  *  .  . 

**  99.  But  is  languagii: 
,  ,  ,  ,  it  is  our  duty  toi 
that  they  are  living  sej 
the  pale  of  salvation^  sa 

Those  who  would  l£ 
further  can  obtain  it  fo 
iind  32  Bedford  Street,  8tii! 
right  and  duty  of  Mr. 
these  tttiets  in  their  char 
tend  that  such  things  ahouli 
t)6lieve  them ;  and  that  it 
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shoold  be  taught  in  hundreds  of  parishes,  at  the  public  expense,  and 
in  the  name  of  England,  to  the  children  of  Dissenters.  The  **  Church 
Catechism,"  from  which  I  have  just  made  some  remarkable  oxceqits, 
is  only  one  of  a  numerous  brood  of  similar  publications  which  are 
flying  all  over  England,  and  are  vigorously  used  in  country  parishes.  I 
hftppen  at  this  moment  to  have  another  on  my  desk.  It  is  entitled,  **  The 
Haul  Guide."  The  cover  states  that  my  copy  is  from  the  **  seventy- 
first  thousand."  Among  the  various  breaches  of  the  Second  Com- 
numdment  specified  by  the  writer,  one  is  ''  going  to  places  of  worship 
other  than  the  Church  of  England."  In  another  place  the  reader  is 
informed  that  he  will  be  "  trifling  with  his  soul  "  if  he  goes  anywhere 
except  to  the  Church,  **  even  once,  for  the  sake  of  friend  or  companion." 
I  do  not  venture  to  argue  with  such  theologians.  I  only  ask  whether 
they  constitute  the  precise  class  of  men  who  ought  to  have  the  abso- 
lute, uncontrolled  management  of  thousands  of  schools  to  which  Non- 
oonfonnist  children  arc  compelled  to  go,  because  there  is  no  altema- 
ti7e  school. 

Bat  perhaps  some  reader  may  say,  like  Jeremiah,  "  Surely  these 
are  poor ;  they  are  foolish  ;  for  they  know  not  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
nor  the  judgment  of  their  God."  They  are  obscure  and  ignorant 
men,  and  nobody  will  attach  any  importance  to  their  words.  Very 
well.  **  I  will  get  me  unto  the  great  men."  Let  one  of  the  dignified 
clergy  speak.  Dean  Gott,  formerly  vicar  of  Leeds,  he  surely  speaks 
with  authority,  and  with  a  sense  of  responsibility.  In  his  **  l^arish 
Priest  of  the  Town,"  he  writes  calmly  and  deliberately,  "  I  hold  the 
Fblitical  Dissenter  as  an  enemy  of  God  and  the  countrj-."  John 
Bright,  the  late  Samuel  Morley,  and  the  present  I^rd  Mayor  of 
Iflndon  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  enemies  of  God  and  of  their 
country.  Has  not  the  pen  of  a  Dean  written  it  ?  But  if  this  is 
written  by  a  Dean,  what  shall  be  done  by  an  ordinary  country  parson 
hi  his  own  school,  when  the  children  of  Political  Dissenters,  the 
enemies  of  God,  &c.,  are  at  his  mercy  ?  Dean  Gott  goes  so  far  in  his 
■fawaaid  book  of  instructions  to  the  parochial  clergy  as  to  say  that  it 
^  "  wrong  in  principle  "  to  join  Dissenters  on  '*  religious  platforms." 
His  description  of  the  parish  day-school  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 
"In  your  day-school,"  writes  the  Dean,  *'  you  have  your  parish  in  its 
^le  condition  ;  through  it  you  have  an  agent,  an  ambassador,  in 
ttOBt  of  your  houses ;  it  gives  you  a  living  key  to  all  its  parents." 
*Ae  the  Record f  the  Guardian,  and  the  weekly  organ  of  the  National 
Society,  Dean  Gott  of  course  regards  the  day-school  mainly  as  a 
"  nursery  of  Church  principles."  How  delicious  it  must  bo  to  have 
^t  "  living  key  "  to  every  home  provided  by  a  compulsory  law,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  expense  of  the  Political  Dissenter,  who 
i>''an  enemy  of  God,  &c."  At  this  moment  thousands  and  thou- 
■ttds  of  little  Nonconformist  boys  and  girls  are  driven  into  the  day- 
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schools  of  the  imrish  priest  by  Mr.  Mundella^s  Act,  Iii  two*tiiiidirf 
the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  they  have  no  alternative.  Sii^ 
pose  tho  process  was  reversed,  Huppose  that  in  ten  thousand  oat  ii 
the  fifteen  thousand  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  iha  only  diy- 
fichool  was  a  Baptist  day-school,  and  that  In  these  schoola  thoosoA 
of  Episcopalian*  children  were  tanght  that  the  vicar  of  the  parisli  wn 
an  impostor,  that  it  was  a  sin  to  go  to  Church,  and  that  ev  ^^  '^^  "rA- 
man   was  an   enemy  of  God   and  of  his  country.       How  \M 

Dean  Gott,  Mr.  F.  A.  Gaco^  and  the  majority  of  th©  Royai  Comtsm- 
sioners  submit  to  that  ?  Would  Canon  Gregory  a<]vocate  frmk  sk 
dowmenta  for  the  Baptist  schools,  and  a  lowering  of  tho  edacatioQil 
standard,  in  order  to  prolong  their  precarious  existence  ? 

A  village  rector  recently  issued  a  pastoral  letter,  in 
he  informed  the  public  in  general,  and  his  parishioners  in  jnf^ 
ticular,  that  men  wilt  be  asked  on  the  Day  of  Judgment,  whatbft 
they  have  attended  church  or  chapel,  and  he  added  the  very  impoctliil 
fact  that  ^*  Folitical  Dissent  ih  hateful  to  me,  and  I  believe  it  is  hMltdd 
to  the  Almighty/'  Did  he  learn  that,  I  wonder,  from  Dean  Gott|  • 
by  direct  inspiration?  Is  this  just  the  kind  of  person  to  be  thi 
autocrat  of  a  school  into  which  *'  hateful "  Dissenters  aiv  driven  by  law? 

A  short  time  ago  the  Christian  dauglit^r  of  a  Wesleyan  loeri 
preacher  died  in  a  rural  parish,  and,  as  the  spot  was  somcwIuiC 
remote  from  tho  town  in  which  the  Wesleyan  minister  lived,  tit 
afflicted  father  asked  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  bury  the  (kid. 
When  that  gentleman  discovered  that  the  girl,  althoujyrli  h  ;  *  ^  Iml 
not  been  baptized  by  uii  Anglican  [iriest,  he  said   that    lit*  vf^i 

over  the  body  of  the  sainted  Christian  girl  the  abridged  service  larf 
at  the  burial  of  suicides.  That  was  of  course  distinctly  illegal,  iol 
"  the  gentleman  *'  of  the  parish  received  a  severe  wigging-  from  hk 
bishop.  But,  I  again  ask,  ought  a  man  of  that  temper  and  aniimii 
to  have  the  absolute  contrrjl  of  a  public  day-school  which  the  childm 
of  Dissentei-s  are  compelled  to  attend  ? 

Many  persons,  some  for  obvious  reasons,  tiy  to  explain   any  sodt 
incidents  as  these  by  saying  that  they  are  very  rare  and  * 
Dr.  Conder,  of  Leeds,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  one  v  :  - -^ 

respected  and  experienced  of  Nonconformist  ministera,  recently  slated 
in  the  Zc^v/^s  Mercun/  that  "  there  is  throughout  our  land  a  powerful 
conspiracy  for  tho  extei'mination  of  Nonconfoi'mity."  I  al;*o  have  iKisit 
special  sources  of  information  on  this  point.  I  have  lived  for  ymn 
in  country  districts.      I  have  travelled  alxmt  P     *    Z'  ,%l 

As  the  editor  of  a  newspajier,  and  in  other  otl^  i       :  it 

constant  communication  with  persona  in  every  county  in  En^Iaiii]  ftod 
Wales.     ^loi'eover,  my  own  Church  is  more  numeroualy  ffpr  T  ta 

rural  England  than  any  other  Nonconformist  comraunity. 
tically  endorse  the  statement  of  Dr,  Conder.    Cases  have 
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snd  again  under  my  own  eyes.     I  think  at  tliis  moment  of  a  humble 

Tillage  carpenter  who  was  deliberately  starved  out  of  the  village  in 

which  both  he  and  his  father  were  bom,  because,  being  a  member  of 

my  Church,  he  allowed  mo   to  baptize  his  child.      Canon  Gregory's 

jNuty  on  the  Royal  Commission  tried  to  pooh-pooh  these  facts.     But 

the  President  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  the  President  of  the 

Congregational  Union,  the  President  of  the   Baptist  Union,  a  dis- 

tingaished   representative   of   the  Methodist   Free   Churches,   and  a 

working-man  selected  by  the  London  Trades  Council   to   represent 

the   artisans  of  London  bore  emphatic  testimony  on  this  point.     If 

those  who  represent   the  views  of  Wesleyan  Methodism   had   been 

permitted  to  give  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission,  they  would 

liave  agreed  entirely  w^ith  the  other  Nonconformist   witnesses.     Of 

conise,  the  persecutors  are  quite  ignorant  that  there  is  any  persecution. 

The  man  who  steps  on  my  corns  feels  no  pain,  but  that  does  not  prove 

lliat  I  feel  none.     This  is  a  question  in  which  the  unanimous  evidence 

of  Nonconformists  must  outweigh  the  ijyse  dixit  of  interested  parties 

tnxiona  to  prove  a  negative.    But  we  are  not  limited  to  Nonconformist 

«ridence.      Mr.   Fitch,    one   of   Her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  who   was 

appointed  Chief  Inspector  in  1877,  said,   **  I  have  heard  a  great  many 

complaints"  (57,  798).     In  reply  to  the  next  question,  '*  From  what 

dass  of  persons  have  these  complaints  come  ?  "  ilr.  Fitch  answered  : 

**  Specially   from  Nonconformists,   who  have  said  that   in   a  village 

where  there  is  only  a  church  school,  their  children  went  to  the  school 

«nd  received  instruction  in  the  Catechism  and  in  the  Liturg}^  which 

they  did  not  care  about,  and  that  they  themselves  were  too  much 

afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  squire  and  the  parson  to  exercise  their 

undoabted  right  of  withdrawing  their  children.     That  is  very  oft^n 

said,  and  one  knows  enough  of  human  nature  to  bi^lieve  that  that  is  a 

very  likely  thing  to  happen."     Once  more  his  examiner  said :   *'  Are 

the  persons  from   whom  you   hear  this    persons  who  are   personally 

acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  school,  or  do  they  merely  repeat 

the  current  opinion   of  their  own   body?"     "That   sort  of  thing," 

angwered  Mr.  Fitch,    *'has  often  been  told  to  me  by  very  trustworthy 

people  who  have  lived  in  small  country  places  where  there  is  only  ono 

*hool,  or  who  in  other  ways  have  been  cognizant  of  the  working  of 

^ie  denominational  school  in  their  neighbourhood  "  (57,  800).     But  I 

'•^d  not  produce  any  further  evidence.     Enough  has  been   said  to 

*^vince  dil  except  tliose  who  are  deaf  to  our  bitter  cry  because  they 

^l  not  hear.     The  Nonconformists  of  England  and   Wales  have  a 

^^^^  and  deepening  sense  of  the  cruel  and  tyrannous  injustice  from 

'^^^ch  they  suffer ;  and  they  will  never  rest  until  thoy  enjoy  at  least 

^^  irreducible  minimum  of  justice  demanded  by  the  Wesleyan  Con- 

**^noe  in  1873.     That  conser\'ative  and  moderate  assembly  recorded 

M*  deliberate  conviction  that,  in  justice  to  the  interests  of  national 
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education  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  to  the  difierent  religioas  denomi- 
nations of  the  country,  Sefujol  Jhirds  should  be  e^ablish^d  evtr^nekift^ 
^4ii7id  an  unfleTLOTKinatiomd  srJiitd  plaved  with  in  reasonable  tl  ftttrf 

^famUt/''  (ilinutes  of  Conference,  1873,  p. 2*37).     This  dcu...  .  .  is  ma^ 
Tally  stated   in  the  Report  of  the  Special    Conimitte©    on    PriniffT 
I  Education;  which   Report,   expressly  adopted   by   the    Confewmoo  oC 
1873,  recommended  '*  the  division  of  the  whole  country   into  whod 
difitrict^,  and   the  formation  of  school  boards  in   eveiy  district,  and 
that  in  every  school  district  one  or  two  board  schools,  under  tmdenonji" 
national  management  and  Goeemment  inspection,  should  be  so  placed 
as  that,   as  far  as  possible,  at  least  one  such  school    shoald   not  )it^ 
further  distant  than  three  miles  from  any  family  in  the  district  **  (4S^ 
62G).     The  fir^it  resolution  of  the  Special  Committee,  which,   like  all 
the  rest,  was  heartily  adopted  by  the  Conference,  expressed  the  optnioa 
**  that  dut*  regard  being  had  to  existing  interests,  future  Uigislaticia  far 
primary  education  at  the  public  cost  should  provide  fur  such  educatM 
onbi  on  the  principle  of  unsectarian  schools  under  the  School  Booi^* 
(43,  621).     I  have  italicized  the  word  **  only  **  to  emph&size  the  fcdt 
that,  as  long  ago  as  1873,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists   were   redolately 
opposed  to  any  extension  of  the  sectarian  system  ;  that   is   to  say,  Ui 
the  very  policy  which  the  recent  Royal  Comraigsion  was  app^^Jinted  la 
promote.    Advocates  of  sectarian  education  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  present  generation  of  Wesleyan  Methodists^    *^*^y   ^  ^ 
persuade  themselves  that  we  have  changed  our  educational    opimoiia 
since  1873-     But  we  have  just  given  a  decisive  proof   that  we  am 
now  more   opfKJsed  to  sectarian  education    even  than    we    were  ia 
1873,       In    view   of    the    ]U'oceeding8    of    the    Royal     Commissioa^ 
some  of  us  took  steps  at  the  last  Conference  to  secure   that    t he  main 
issue  should   be  submitted  afresh,  and  in  the  plainest   ti^rms,  to  tba- 
recent  Sepiemljer   District  Committees.      These  committees  are   what 
would  be  called,  in  Episcopalian  communities,  diocesan  synods.      Thcf 
consist,  however,  not  only  of   all  our  ministers,  but  al&o  of  all  owt 
leading  lay  reprei^entatives.      We  have,   therefore,  just  had    a   sort  dE 
General   Election  among   ourselves   on  the  education   question,      Tha 
result  has  astounded  even  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  national  nn- 
sectarian  education.      Eveiy  District  Committee  in  England.    Wales, 
and     Scotland — without    a    single     exception — has    condemned    thi> 
Majority  Re|)oH.      In  the  great  majority  of  tlie  Districts,  the   rejiie- 
sentatives  of  the  rapidly  dwindling  sectarian  party  did  not  dare  evca 
to    make    a  nomination.      Whenever  they  ventured   to  nominate 
supporter  of  the  ^lajority  Report,  he  was  rejected  by  an  ovenn^helmii 
vote.      The  ministers  and  laymen  specially  elected  to  deal   with 
question^  if  the  GoveiTiment  bring  forward  any  educational  pr 
will  be  found  in  a  body  on  the  side  of  the  Minority  Report.      Nt 
before  has  Wesleyan  Methodism  been  so  unanimous  on  a  great  njigiijca 
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lUid  political  issue.     We  now  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  all  the 

3/bziconformist  Churches  in  demanding  that  the  rights  of  conscience 

fi&all  be  respected  even  in  villages ;   that  public  money  shall  be  subject 

to  public  control ;  and  that  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poor 

abckll  be  no  longer  hindered  or  impoverished  for  the  sake  of  any  sect. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  attacked  the  present  moderate  Noncon- 
foirzxist  demand  on  the  ground  that  it  is   an  aggressive  interference 
WL-fcli  the  staiits  qiio,  and  an  attempt  from  our  side  to  disturb  the  com- 
promise of  1870.      This  is   a  complete    mistake,   and  I  am   much 
fsojxrjpriaed  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  should  be  so  ill-informed  of  what 
tools  place  in  the  an7ius  mirabilis  of  elementary  education.     The  Act 
of       1870  requires  that  accommodation  shall  be  provided  for  all  those 
ch-xldren  "  for  whose  elementary  education  efficient  and  smtdble  pro- 
vision is  not  otherwise  made."     When  Mr.  Forster  introduced  his  Bill 
ho    defined  '^  suitable  "  to  mean  '*  such  as  parents  could  not  reasonably 
object  to  on  religious  grounds."*     Now  we  Nonconformists  have  a 
leasonable  objection  to  sectarian  schools   in  which  our  children  are 
taught  that  their  pastors  are  impostors,  and   that  it  is  *'  a  sin"  to 
worship  God  in  the  sanctuary  which  their  parents  attend.     Those  who 
hold  such  views  must  have   liberty  to  teach  them — but  not  in  the 
name  of  England,  and  not  at  our  expense.     We  are  simply  asking  for 
the  elementary  justice  which  Mr.  Forster  promised  us,  and  which  the 
Act  of  1870  guaranteed  us.     Like  the  importunate  widow,  we  shall 
oontinue  to  ask  until  we  prevail. 

£yen  Canon  Gregory  may  be  called  as  a  strong  witness  on  our  side. 

^  the  closing  paragraph  of  his   article  in  this  Review,  he  says  that 

"perfect  equity  in  the  application  of  principles  which  the  nation  pro- 

^•©a  to  have  accepted,  would  seek  some  plan  by  which  the  rates  of 

^K^ight  be  applied  to  schools  of  which  all  could  approve,  and,  in 

*sa^  form,  a  choice  given  to  the  ratepayers  as  to  the  schools  to  which 

**^ci».   money  should   be  applied."     Exactly.     But  in  ten  thousand — 

™t;    ig  to  say,  in  two-thirds  of  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales — we 

,  ''^  no  choice  at  all.     In  all  these  parishes  the  only  existing  school 

*•  *lx«  private  sectarian  school  of  Canon  Gregory's  co-religionists,  into 

^"•-Cil  school,  to  borrow  his  own  phrase,  **  our  poor  co-religionists" 

''^     driven,  nolens  volcns,  by  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  compulsory 

J*'^-       We  do  not  suggest  that  a  public  school  should  be  established 

^  ^'Very  country  parish.     But  by  a   system  of  grouping  an  efficient 

•"^    nnaectarian  school  ought  to  be  placed  within  two  or  three  mile?, 

■*  ^lie  ontflide,  of  every  child  in  the  kingdom.     Canon  Gregory  would 

^^^'^lilesB  argue  that  in  the  ten  thousand  parishes  where  his  private 

■^^^tarian  schools  have  an  absolute  monopoly,  we  are  in  a  minority. 

"*^t  is  far  fh>m  being  the  case,   especially  in  Wales.     But  he  would 

^^^tiier  contend  that,  whether  we  are  in  a  minority  or  a  majority  in 

*  Mr.  Forstcr*8  Speech,  February  17,  1870. 
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Bueli  pamheB,  our  '*  liberty  '*  ia  **  aafegnarded  bjr  a 
But  our  demand  is  for  justice^  not  for  '*  liberty.**  Moreovtsr,  i  osi- 
science  claoBe  does  not  meet  the  difiicnlty  at  all.  In  tlie  majoritjr  of  earn 
it  ia  a  tarce.  In  the  rest  it  eornpels  our  children  to  rp^oeiTa  n  jmif 
secular  education.  It  deprives  us  of  religiotta  teachings  altogeUm^ 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  swallow  Canon  Gregorv's  creeds  and 
catechisms.  As  the  Majority  Beport  states  tmlv',  withoat  nsaltai^ 
what  their  ingennons  statement  involves^  the  conscience  cJaoaa  ^  jt^ 
vides  for  the  case  of  a  parent  who  objects  to  religious  t^  '  '  ^  ferlu 
child  ;  "  but  "  no  parent  is  able  to  claim  for  his  child  i'a  ■  imeibm 

in  the  Bible  which  is  the  basis  of  the  Christianity  of  tbe  natioa.'' 
The  Majority  add,  '*  This  grievance,  we  are  of  opinion,  ir  '  '  1h\  Bu?t' 
But  they  completely  forget  that  this  is  precisely  the  gr  *  wiiid 

now  prevails  in  the  grossest  form  in  the  ten  thousand  parishes  wirici 
Canon  Gregory  and  his  party  are  permitted  to  monopoliz*-  "  "  nakim 
the  BiUle  of  God,  and  they  give  us  the  cat*^chiam  of  tnan  adc  br 

the  ChriBtiauity  of  Christ,  and  they  mock  us  with  a  oonacienee  clans**. 
Canon  Gregory  states  that  *'  the  Education  Act  of  1870  praotif^ 
establishes  a  new  religion,  '  undenominationalism/  for  the  elementur 
schools  of  the  country,  which  has  the  singular  merit  of  being  a  frii- 
gion  which  nobody  who  cares  for  religion  (what-ever  his  fnitb  or  d»» 
non)inatioii  may  be)  would  teach  his  own  children/*  The  FeUgiov 
teaching  of  which  Canon  Gregorys  speaks  so  bitterly  bronght  the  Banna 
Empire  to  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  was  the  true  Catholic  Fuith  of  tlr 
Undivided  Church.  Canon  Gregory  is  quite  mistaken  in  his  asstu&p- 
tion  that  the  Christian  religion  was  invented  in  the  foortli  ceDtofjr*  I 
Long  before  the  creeds  and  catechisms  for  which  Canon  <  hu 

had  been   fonnulated  by    Greek  metaphysicians,  tho  JL..„.     ^.raHil 
who  is  the  real  object  of  rational  faith    had  living  chnrchea  in  ertaj 
part  of  the  ancient  world.      *'  I  was  appointed,"  writes   the    holv  and 
blessed  St.  Paul,  **  a  preacher,  and  an  apostle,  and  a  teacher."    Soirlr 
he  can  tell  us  what  Christianity  is ;  and  he  immediately  adds,    **  I 
know  Him   whom  I  have  believed  "   (2  Tim*  i.  12) — Him,    not   it;  a 
living   Person,    not   a  catechism.     The  same    fundamental    truth  h 
taught  by  the  ablest  and  most   learned  prelate  of  Canon  Gregofj** 
communion.     Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  the  preface  to  his  incomparabl©  Com- 
mentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  says  :  **  Though  the  Gotfpf I 
is  capable  of  doctrinal   exposition,  though   it  is  eminently  fortiJe  ixi 
moral  results,  yet  its   substance  is  neither  a  dogmatic  system  nor  an 
ethical  code,  but  a  Person  and  a  Life.'*     Another  great  luminary  of  iho 
Universal  as  well  as  of  the  Anglican  Church — Canon Westeott—^edana 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  iSt,  John,  that  ^' the  v ' 
of  faith  is  not  a  fact  or  a  dogma,  but  a  Person,'*     Whiit  „.    ,,, 
tarian  schools  t^ach  about  that  Person  ?     A  relstiv©  of  mine  v. 
ahort  time  ago  intjo  one  of  them  during  the  time  resenred  for  wlwa 
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Canon  Gregory  calls  ''definite  distinctive  religious  teaching,"  and 
fimnd  a  very  youthful  curate  trying  to  ram  the  Athanasian  Creed  down 
the  throat  of  a  child  under  twelve  years  of  age  !  This  is  the  method 
wliich  has  driven  the  manhood  of  Europe  into  fierce  and  aggressive 
4£b.eism.  Let  us  turn  away  from  that  dreadful  spectacle  to  the  hated 
«zid  persecuted  Board  school. 

IVTiat   do   we    find   there?    I  have  before  me   the    careful  and 

dGT^oat    arrangements    of   several    of  our    most    important     School 

Somrds.     But   it    will    suffice    to    describe    what    is    done    by    the 

London   School  Board.     Their  syllabus  of  religious  instruction   for 

tliK^year  1885  is  printed  among  the   appendices  of  the  Final  Report 

<j£      the  Royal  Commission.     The  children,  in  Standard  I.,  are  taught 

tls.^Ten  Commandments  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a  brief  account  of  the 

eck:xrly  lives  of  Samuel  and  David,  and  the  leading  facts  in  the  life  of 

Ol^rist,  told  in  simple  language.     In  Standard  II.  they  add  the  Beati- 

tvx.^es  in  Matt.  v.  1-12,  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  lawyer  respecting  the 

t^wro  greatest  commandments  (Matt.  xxii.  35-40),  the  life  of  Abraham, 

a-Exd  a  simple  outline  of  the  life  of  Christ.      In  Standard  III.  they  add 

'tla.c  23rd  Psalm,  the  life  of  Joseph,  and  a  fuller  outline  of  the  life  of 

Clarist,  with  lessons  drawn  from  the  following  parables  :  the  two  debtors, 

tUxe  good  Samaritan,  the  prodigal  son,  the  merciless  servant,  the  lost 

slxeep,  and  tlie  Pharisee  and  the  publican.    In  Standard  IV.  they  learn 

*-part  of  St.  John  xiv.,  the  life  of  Moses,  more  of  the  life  of  Christ, 

^*id  lessons  from  the  "following  parables :  the  sower,  the  mustard  seed, 

tHe  wheat  and  the  tares,  and  the  pearl  of  great  price.     They  also  have 

*  brief  account  of  Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  ISethany, 

*^d   Jerusalem.      In   Standard   V.  they   learn    Eph.  vi.   1-18,    the 

^iv^es  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David,  more  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the 

^*^ts  two  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     In  Standard  VI.  they 

•^d    Isaiah  liii.  and  Ephesians   iv.  25-32,   the  lives  of  Elijah   and 

^*^^Xiiel,  more  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  first  eight  chapters  of  the 

-^«^t«  of  the  Apostles.     In  Standard  VII.  they  recapitulate  all  their 

^o»*lc,  complete  their  study  of  the  Acts,  with  especial  reference  to  the 

**^^   and  missionary  journeys  of  St.  Paul,  and  learn  1  Corinthians  xiii. 

^'^^  teachers  are  instructed  to  give  **  such  instructions  in  the  principles 

^    ^norality  and  religion  as  are  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  children," 

*^3  make  the  lessons  as  practical  as  xx)ssible,  and  not  to  give  atten- 

^*^*  to  unnecessary  details."     Could  anything  be  more  healthy,  more 

^'"^^Se,  or  more  truly  Christian  than  this  careful  syllabus  ?     And  yet 

^^jion  Gregory  has  the  temerity  to  speak  of  schools  using  such  a  syllabus 

•^    "  schools  whose  religions  teaching  wo  strongly  condemn."    If  Canon 

^■^^wy  «ad  his  friends  do  indeed   **  condemn  "   such   teaching,  they 

*  Condemn*  JesusChristandall  his  Apostles.  Under  these  circumstances, 

*  nobody  **  will  bo  '^  a  penny  the  worse  "  for  their  strong  condemnation. 

The  only  possible  pretext  of  the  sectarian  party  is  their  favourite 
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argument  that  we  tolerate  Bible  teacting  in  Board  echoola  for  tkp 
present,  but  that  our  ultimate  aim  is  a  purely  secnlar  systeiu.  Therp 
Bever  was  a  more  unjust  accusation.  It  is  true  that  the  intoleraao^ 
and  irreconcilable  attitude  of  Canon  Gregory's  party  in  1870  foeted 
the  Birmingham  League  to  accept  a  purely  secular  platform  ;  bot  tiw 
Birmiogham  League,  as  Canon  Gregory's  party  intended,  oodninittrd 
suicide  when  it  took  that  step.  The  new  education  party  is  not  prv 
pared  to  oblige  Canon  Gregory  by  a  similar  acrt  of  self-destncdoQ. 
It  has  been  made  abundantly  plain,  since  1870,  that  the  ooantiy  tl 
large  will  not  consent  to  evict  the  Bible  from  the  day-schools.  Siuoi 
1870,  every  school  district  in  the  kingdom  has  been  at  liberty  lo 
adopt  a  purely  secular  system,  if  it  thought  fit  to  do  so.  What  U 
the  result  ?  Out  of  2225  School  Boards,  representing  the  jadgBieol 
of  more  than  16,000,000  of  the  population,  only  seven  in  England  and 
tilYy  in  Wales  are  secular*  I  may  be  permitted  as  a  Welahm^ 
say  in  pareutbesis  that]  my  IVllow-countiymen  have  to  Bome  e 
accepted  a  secular  policy,  not  because  they  prefer  it,  but  because  they 
have  been  driven  to  that  extreme  by  a  peculiarly  aggrarated  form  of 
ecclesiastical  oppression  which  we  Welshmen  believe  will  not  losi 
much  longer.  I  have  good  reason  to  assert  that  an  unBectarian  sj^stem 
would  be  heartily  welcomed  in  Wales. 

The  opponents  of  Canon  Gregory's  policy  emphatically  declare  thil 
they  have  no  wish  to  impose  a  secular  system  upon  this  countiy. 
Some  of  them  would  prefer  such  a  system,  not  because  they 
opposed  to  Christianity,  but  for  exactly  the  opposite  reason.  CI 
tianity  is  so  precious  to  them  that  they  believe  no  one  except  a  tnir 
Christian  can  teach  Christianity  ;  and  they  think  the  State  cannor 
secure  Christian  teachers.  I  do  not  share  that  opinion  ;  and  it  ii 
evident  that  the  country  at  large  does  not  share  it.  Thia  is  m 
obvious,  that  even  those  who  in  the  abstract,  on  the  hi^i 
gious  grounds,  prefer  a  secidar  system,  have  declared  their  ^\:, 
to  leave  the  compromise  or  settlement  of  1870  undisturbed. 
views  were  fully  and  powerfully  represented  among  the  Minority 
the  Koyal  Commission,  but  that  Minority  say  explicitly  in  their  Rer 
*'  We  do  not  propose  that  religious  instruction  should  be  exeliid 
fron  Board  schools ''  (p.  387)*  They  sum  up  their  suggestions  on  tiiT 
Religious  Question  in  the  following  weighty  paragraphs : — 

**  Our  evidence  shows  that  there  are  many  who  think  that  •  uncle 
national '  religious  instruction  is  npither  de^^irable  nor  pi    '"  * 
showH  tlmt  there  are  many  who  ljeliev«  that  chilJien  in  , 
schools  should  be  instimcted  in  the  content?i  of  the  Bible— iu  lU  Uugraphii 
its  pnrablesp  its  miracles,  its  moral  precepts,  and  the  large  o\itIin<«  of  i 
j  religious  teaching  ;  and  that  instruction  of  this  kind  may  Ixj  given  witlic 
I  any  h\i\^  in  favour  of  any  definite  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal  system,     TLc 
believe  that  such  instruction  is  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  tl* 
"atid  that  it  ia  the  ministers  of  religion,  rather  than  the  parenta,  nv  .. 
that  the  religious  instruction  given  in  day-schools  ghould  be  morr  lii  t  l 
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They  also  believo  that  the  knowledge  which  the  children  receive  from  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind  is,  in  itself,  of  great  value ;  that  it  exerts  a  powerful  influ- 
eocG  on  character  and  conduct ;  and  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  as  a 
lireparation  for  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school  and  the  churches  "  (p.  293). 

GTlie  Minority  Report  finally  reaches  the  following  important  con- 
ciasion : — 

"  "We  think  it  unnecessary  to  discuss  whether  it  would  be  possible  now,  or 
tern  x-able  at  any  time,  for  Parliament  to  determine  that  all  schools  should  be 
Kci^lar.  The  witnesses  to  whose  evidence  we  are  now  directing  attention, 
believe  that  the  religious  instruction  and  education  of  the  children  might 
af^X J  be  left  to  other  agencies  than  the  day-school ;  but  while  they  are  all 
•iiici.<ni8  that  elementary  schools  receiving  Parliamentary  aid  should  be  under 
iho  management  of  the  representatives  of  the  ratepayers,  and  should  not  be 
6icX  vsively  connected  with  particular  churches,  they  are  willing  that  the 
•clft.ool  board  of  every  district  should  determine  for  itself  whether  or  not  it 
will  make  provision  for  religious  teaching ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  Williams,  of 
Ac^rnngton,  informed  us  that  he  believed  tliat  the  system  of  '  unsectarian ' 
te^csliing  adopted  by  most  of  the  great  school  boards  has  been  generally 
»])ted  by  lus  friends  as  a  working  compromise  "  (p.  297). 


'X'liose  religious  Nonconformists  who  feel  an  insuporablo   objection 
to    cui  Imperial  law  compelling  all  School  Boards  to  teach  the  Bible 
are  ,  as  the  Minority  Commissioners  say,  *'  willing  "  to  accept  a  principle 
wlxich  has  become  very  popular  in  the  solution  of  other  thorny  ques- 
tioTis — ^namely,  the  principle  of  local  option.     Let  the  majority  of  the 
Aktepayers — that  is  to  say,  of  the  parents — in  each  locality,  decide  for 
themselves  whether  their  children  shall  or  shall  not  be  taught  Chris- 
tianity ip  the  day-school.     They  have  enjoyed  that  right  since  1870. 
It  has  worked  very  well.     Why  interfere  with  it  ?     Like  many  other 
f^mpromises,  which  do  not  look  logical  and  symmetrical  on  paper,  it 
just  Baits  the  English  people  in  practice.     The  friends  of  imsectarian 
Chri^inQ  teaching  need  not  fear  the  result  of  submitting  this  issue  to 
^^  judgment  of  local  option — ^that  is  to  say,  of  those  who  have  most 
'^Sl^t  to  decide — ^the  parents  of  the  children. 

-,  *  ^^e  recognize,"  says  the  Minority  Report,  "  that  for  the  great  mass  of 
^  people  of  this  country,  religious  and  moral  teaching  are  most  intimately 
f^^^^Qcted,  and  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  value  and  effectiveness  of  the 
^l^^^**  depend  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  religious  sanctions.  We  think 
^^^  the  present  liberty  of  religious  teaching,  recognized  by  the  law  for  local 
^^^^^^gera,  is  an  ample  security,  that  so  long  as  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the 
r?^^try  remains  unchanged,  the  education  of  the  children  nnd  the  formation 
7r  "^lieir  character  will  be  based  upon  those  principles  which  are  dear  to  the 
*^*^«  of  the  people  "  (p.  244). 

^The  policy   of  the  Minority   Commissioners    is    so    eqnitable,    so 

*^^^erate,  and  so  conciliatory,  that  it  at  once  received  tlio  adhesion  of 

^^*y  branch  of  the  Methodists,  of  the  Baptists,  of  the  Congrep^ation- 

•^^^ts,  and  practically  of  all  the  Nonconformist  churches  of  England 

^^  Wales.     It  has  also  been  adopted  by  the  National  Education 
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Conference,  which  recently  assembled  in  London  ;  and  now  forms  tie 
basis  of  the  National  Education  Association,  which  grew  out  o£  tkit 
Conference,  and  which  will  never  rest  until  this  conntrj  enjoys  a  national^ 
efficient,  and  unsectarian  system  of  primary  education.  The  advocates 
of  clerical  reaction  are  already  so  conscious  that  their  private,  sectioiuhl 
system  is  inconsistent  with  national  efficiency  and  religious  freedom, 
that  in  all  the  recent  School  Board  contests  their  one  argnment  has  bc*^ 
that  the  friends  of  the  School  Board  system  are  secularists  in  di 
who  wish  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  the  schools.  In  face  oi  m* 
facts  I  have  just  enumerated,  that  argument  is  palpably  untrae  tnd 
monstrously  unjust. 

It  would   be  a  waste  of  time  to  examine  in  detail    the    series  of 
fifty  ingenious   sophisms  with  which   Cardinal  Maumng    has   trid 
in  the  Pail  Mall   Gazette  to  prove  that  sectarian   schools  ought  to 
receive    aid    from   the    rates.      I    am    surprised    that    he    did   doI 
produce  five  hundred  such   arguments  when  he  was  about    it.     On 
the    same    principle,    ©very    ratepayer  who    objects     to      the     local 
administration  of  his  town  council  or  vestry  has  a  right  t*    ^ 
a  grant  in  aid  for  a  private  police  corps  appointed  and   com 
himself;  every  Liberal  who  objects  to  the  Irish  policy  of  the  pi 
Government  has  a  right  to  demand  a  share  of  the  Imperial  r  i 

^  keep  up  a  private  Irish  administration  of  his  own,  the  rival  <■     >        lii 
Castle  ;  eveiy  opponent  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Cabinet  haa  § 
J  claim  upon  the  income-tax   for  the   maintenance  of  a  |    '  amw, 

t organized  and  commanded  by  himself:  and  so  on  ad  ii(j         In 

I  the  days  of  the  Judges,  when  "  there  was  no  king  in  larael,  erery 
[man  did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.*'  Until  now  this 
always  considered  the  nc  plus  idtra  of  anarchy.  But  the  Cardinal 
invented  a  form  of  anarchy  yet  more  anarchic.  He  demands  that 
every  man  shall  have  the  right  to  public  money  and  public  support] 
carrj^g  out  his  own  private  convictions.  But  perhaps  the  serio 
ness  of  my  Welsh  mind  has  prevented  me  from  seeing  that  this  is  an 
English  joke,  and  that  the  Cardinal  is  poking  fun  at  Canon  Gregorf^ 
unheard-of  proposal  It  must  be  so.  These  are  fifty  *' cj'ackers  for 
Christmas,"  with  which  a  ^itty  prelate  thought  he  could  give  th^ 
smart  readers  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  a  little  seasonable  am  user  r 

But  to  return  to  the  serious  aspect-s  of  the  controversy.  I  ciu_  ,. 
conclude  without  once  more  expressing  my  deep  distress  at  the  con- 
troversy which  Canon  Gregorj^  and  his  friends  have  forced  on  us. 
Why  do  they  yield  to  this  schismatical  temper  ?  AVhy  do  they  ref qs<^ 
to  co-operate  with  their  fellow-Christians  ?  How  delightful  it*  is  tu 
-turn  from  the  Majority  Report  and  Canon  Grej^^ry  s  article  to  Lofi 

Jelson's  *'  Home  Reunion  Notes; '  in  Church  hdU  for  the  4th  of 

fjanuary.     In  that  issue  this  patient  and  persistent  apoetle  of  peace 

proposes  a  method  of  Christian  anion  which  every  Christian  ought  to 
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ponder  and  pray  over.     After  pointing  out  how  fearfully  our  divisions 
"  blind,  distract,  paralyze  us,"  Lord  Nelson  proceeds  to  state  that — 

**it  remains  for  ils  to  see  how  we  in  our  divided  state  can  in  any  way 
unite  effectually  to  continue  the  leavening  influence  of  Christianity. 
Jieliglious  animosities,  which  witness  directly  against  that  love  which  is  at 
the  x-oot  of  all  Christian  work,  are  of  course  the  great  hindrance ;  and  any- 
thing that  is  done  for  co-operation  in  works  of  Christian  morality,  should  be 
acooxnpanied  by  an  earnest  endeavour  to  check  pai*ty  exaggerations,  and  to 
make  a  sincere  effort  to  reconcile  differences  and  to  understand  one  another 
moTie.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  this  end 
would  be  united  action  in  moral  and  social  reforms.  There  are  some 
exfLu^ples  of  past  work  wliich  should  encourage  us  in  this  effort." 

X^tfOrd  Nelson  mentions,  in  illustration,  the  anti-slavery  movement, 

iha    Temperance  movement,  the  general  Hospital  Fund,  the  Charity 

Orgsjiization   Society,   and,   in  some  degree,  the   Purity  movement. 

He     urges  united  action  on   such  questions   as  peace  and  war,  the 

irnxnoralities  of  trade,   the  marriage  laws,   the    care   of  discharged 

prisoners,   and   ''the  security  of  sound  religious  education,  eveyi  if 

Miffed  to  be  apart  from  denominaiioiml  teaching^    We  have  italicized 

iha't  vital  saving  clause.     Lord   Nelson  felt  instinctively  that  this 

concession  must  be  made,  if  we  are  to  unite  our  forces.     And  after 

ally    what  a  comparatively  small  concession  it  is?     In   a   series  of 

extremely  moderate  and  sagacious  articles  which  have  just  appeared 

in  tlie  Guardian^  the  leading  Anglican  organ  has  argued  that  Church 

principles  would   be   safe,  even  if  day-school   education  wero  purely 

aecalar.     In  Sunday-schools,  and  catechetical  services,  and  ConjBrma- 

tbzi  daflses,  and  guilds,  and  pastoral  visitation,  the  most  ''  definite  " 

to&ching  could  be  given.     Much  more  could  this  be  secured  on  such 

u  admirable  basis  of  Christian  instruction  as  I  have  shown  is  used 

without  difficulty  by  the  London  School  Board.     Indeed,  it  is  very 

oonbtfol  whether  children  of  tender  years  could  grasp  more  difficult 

*®*ching  tihan  that  sanctioned  by  the  Act  of  1870.     Canon  Gregory's 

^^''Ce  BJ^e  is  "  much  ado  about  nothing."  For  the  shadow  of  sectarian 

•■©©udency  he  is  sacrificing  the  substance  of  vital  and  loving  Christi- 

**^ty.     Lord  Nelson,  in  the  true  and  catholic  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 

P'^lKiaes  that  all  sections  of  the  Universal  Church  should  co-operate 

^    ^   regolar  systematic  and  organized  way.     A  universal  education 

Ostein,  wisely  and  heartily  worked,  is  a  ready-made   and  complete 

^^Br^nization  by  which  sectarian  strife,  and  its  shadow  Atheism,  might 

^  banished  from  this  island. 

Hugh  Pkice  Hughes. 
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ON  Tuesday,  August  21,  1888,  the  Union  steam-ship,  Mexitm^ 
crossed  the  Line  outward-bound  for  the  Cape,  and  a  oeilAm 
profHirl  ion  of  her  passengers,  amongst  whom  was  the  present  writert 
found  themselves  for  the  first  time  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  1 
few  nights  later,  half  an  hour's  darkness  before  moon-rise  gave  time 
for  a  splendid  display  of  unfamiliar  stars.  The  Southern  Cross  lit 
prone  towards  the  west ;  Alpha  and  Beta  Centauri  shone  triumpbantlf 
above  it ;  Achemar  was  climbing  the  sky  on  the  other  side  of  a  pole 
eingiilarly  denuded  of  bright  companionship ;  the  lucid  streams  and 
knots  of  the  Milky  Way  were  reflected  in  a  pearly  fihitnTner  from 
gently  heaving  waves,  the  brilliant  effect  of  the  entire  sidereal  I&nd^ 
scape  being  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  Jupiter  and  Mara  clo» 
together  in  Scorpio,  wliile  the  dim  cone  of  the  Zodiacal  Light,  taperifif 
upward  from  the  sun  s  place,  faded  out  above  them  on  the  black  back- 
ground of  the  sky* 
The  *'  four  stars/' 

"  Non  vl»t€  mai  fuor  ch*  alia  prima  gente/* 

appeah^d  to  mediaeval  imagination  as  a  symbol  and  a  prophecy  of  the 
uphfl^^mg  of  the  Cross  in  the  waste  places  of  the  earth.  Modem  ti*- 
vellers  regard  them  from  a  more  prosaic  point  of  view,  and  are  apt  to 
be  **  disappointed  '^  at  their  unequal  lustre  and  slightly  unsymmetrical 
arrangement.  The  fimiamont  they  help  to  adorn,  however,  Ib  of  a 
splendour  at  first  sight  absolutely  startling,  and  at  all  times  peca* 
liarly  suggestive.  The  dullest  mind  can  hardly  fail  to  be  roused  to 
wonder  liy  the  appearance  of  the  galaxy  as  it  extends  past  Sii 
amidst  the  grand  procession  of  the  stars  in  Argo,  or  where  the  _ 
rift  in  its  structure  spans  the  heavens  from  the  Centaur  to  the  Swan* 
The  intricacy  of  its  branches,  the  curdled  texture  of  ita  aorfiice. 
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stupendous  collection  of  distant  snns,  almost  palpably  rounded  out  from 
the  void  of  space  in  Sagittarius ;  the  abrupt  vacuity  of  the  "  Coal- 
sack,"  recalling  the  dark  "  lanes  "  tunnelling  certain  nebula)  and  star- 
clnsters,  invite,  only  to  baffle,  speculations,  which  the  tempting  ana- 
logaea  presented  by  the  never-setting  Magellanic  Clouds,  with  their 
mixed  contents  of  stars  and  nebulas,  help  further  to  stimulate. 

"  What  is  the  Milky  Way  ?  "  may  be  called  the  question  of  questions 
for  future  astronomers ;  but  it  has  only  of  late  been  brought  to  some 
extent  within  the  range  of  available  methods.  More  feasible  aims 
prompted  the  foundation  of  southern  observatories.  English  official 
astronomy  in  particular  took  its  rise  directly  from  the  requirements  of 
English  seamen.  Flamsteed  was  commissioned  to  determine  the  places 
of  the  stars,  not  because  any  speculative  interest  attached  to  them, 
but  simply  in  order  that  they  might  serve  for  divisions  (as  it  were)  of 
the  'great  dial-plate  of  the  heavens,  upon  which  the  moon  marked 
Greenwich  time,  and  might  hence  be  got  to  tell  the  longitude  in  every 
part  of  the  world. 

But  English  astronomy  was  incomplete,  even  from  a  strictly  utilita- 
rian point  of  view,  so  long  as  it  failed  to  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
celestial  sphere;  and  in  proportion  as  England's  colonial  empire 
became  consolidated,  the  need  of  a  supplementary  establishment  to 
tiiafc  at  Greenwich  was  rendered  more  and  more  imperative. 

In  the  choice  of  its  situation,  there  was  scarcely  room  for  a  doubt. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  already  distinguished  as  the  scene  of 

I^caille's  labours  in  1751-3  ;  and  these  furnished  the  virtual  starting- 

.  pomt  of  austral  astronomy.     As  their  result,  ten  thousand  southern 

•tog    and   forty-two  nebula)  were  knmvn  at  the  beginning  of   this 

^tQiy ;  and  an  indication  of  a  somewhat  anomalous  character  (yet 

tbe  only  one  of  any  kind  at  hand)  had  been  prociired  regarding  the 

^re  of  our  globe  south  of  the  equator.     It  seemed  to  show  that  the 

^•rtli.  hdged  the  wrong  way — in  other  words,  was  prolate  instead  of 

oblfctc.     Its  correction  or  verification  was  hence  of  extreme  interest, 

^  tihe  re-measurement  of  Lacaille's  arc  of  the  meridian  came  to  be 

'^^S^iized  as  a  prime  necessity  of  geodetic  science.     By  an  Order  in 

Coancil,  dated  October  20,  1820,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 

obBexratory  at  the  Cape  was  accordingly  decreed,  and  the  first  Royal 

Astrononier  was  immediately  afterwards  appointed,  in  the  person  of 

the  Bev.  Fearon  Fallows,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

A.  Cumbrian  weaver's  son,  he  had  contrived,  while  still  a  boy  work- 
inff  at  the  loom,  to  attain  a  notable  proficiency  in  mathematics ;  and, 
!"■  talents  attracting  attention,  some  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood 
robscribed  to  procure  him  a  suitable  education.  He  graduated  in 
^813|  as  third  wrangler  to  Herschel's  and  Peacock's  first  and  second, 
•"^  'Was  elected  on  the  earliest  opportunity  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  The 
F^^sperity  and  happiness  of  his  life  culminated  when  he  found  himself 
^OL.  LY.  B  B 
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as  His  Majesty^s  Astronomer  at  the  Cape,  in  a  position  to  many  lb 
eldest  daughter  of  his  first  patron,  the  Hev,  IMr.  Herv^y,  of  Brid^iik 

This,  however,  was  the  last  fortunate  ereat  of  his  Ufc.  Dvif^ 
pointment  and  chagrin  presided  over  the  entire  series  of  poor  VvOami 
experiences  in  South  Africa,  Suspense  through  circmnlocatoiy  |Kk 
ceediups  at  home,  anxiety  duo  to  the  nuscondact  or  lawles9)«0  d 
those  employed  by  him  in  the  colony,  vexation  indescribable  at  tb 
defects  of  the  instrument  he  had  chiefly  relied  upon,  persona)  iUnem, 
the  deaths  of  all  the  children  successively  bom  to  lum,  at  last  ex- 
hausted his  vital  energies,  and  he  died  of  drop^  supairenii^  itpca 
sunstroke  and  scarlet  fever,  Jtily  25,  1831,  at  the  ag^e  of  forty-twa 
His  grave  is  in  a  spot  of  ground  consecrated  by  himself  withmi 
Btone's-tlirow  of  the  broken  pier  of  his  transit-instrument ;  and  ikt 
syringa-trees  he  planted  now  lean  their  blossom-laden  branches  tovvib 
the  upper  windows  of  the  dwoUing-house  where  he  mi^ht  hare  hopd 
to  spend  many  nseful  and  happy  years. 

Bot  his  work  at  the  Cape  was  not  thrown  away.  The  biuldicg$  d 
the  new  obsei*vatory  were  well  planned  and  solidly  executed ;  its  ate 
was  judiciously  chosen  on  a  slightly  rising  ground  three  miles  sontlh 
east  of  Cape  Town^  almost  islanded  by  the  converging  Bmuasitiesof  flie 
Liesbeck  and  the  Salt  Eiver,  A  desolate  spot  enough  it  must  indeed 
have  l>een  when  Fallows  took  his  first  survey  of  it.  Wolves  wen*  tiro 
still  common  in  the  neighbourhood ;  the  cries  of  jackals  mingled  at 
night  with  the  metallic  chir}iing  of  the  Cai>e  frogs ;  the  last  Salt 
Eiver  hippopotamus  had,  not  long  before,  met  an  untimely  death  bjT] 
drowning  in  its  marshes;  tho  mole-burrowed  liill-side  was  bare 
almost  everj*  form  of  vegetation  save  a  Inxuriwit  crop  of  t  histles. 

Now  the  smiling  culture  everywhere  apparent  indicates  the 
hoiirhood  of  a   refined  English  home.     The  slopes  are  in  spring 
a-b!ootn  with  lilies,  asters,  and  gladioli,  delicately  striped  and  sluuli 
with  pink  and  mauve,  or  11  ami  ting  gaudily  in  pnri)le    and    Oj 
Austmlian  willows — the  Cape  substitut-e  for  laburnums — ^make 
patclies  against  the  dark  foliage  of  thick-growing  pines  pl---^ 
a  century  ago  by  Lady  Maclear  on  the  simple  plan  of   :  ^g 

cone  into  every  molehill ;  clumps  of  aloes  and  eucalyptus  t^cali  ibaj 
ricinity  of  the  tropics;  a  grove  of  oaks  and  cypresses,  due  to  Pro- 
fessor Piazzi  Smyth's  skill  in  forestry,  brings  memories  of  England; 
white  arums,  irrepressible  and  all-diffusive^  nestle  round    tree-roots, 
strain  upwards  to  the  light  through  the  midst  of  tall  shmbs  and  iiedges^ 
fling  themselves  in  lavish  profusion  amidst  the  lush  grass,  marcldng    y 
processionally  (so  to  speak)  or  halting  in  dense  clusters,  and  making  I 
milky  ways  of  blossom  along  every  marsh  and  meadow.    Hej^  indeed,  ™ 
are  lilies,  enough  and  to  spare^  to  strew,  "  with  full  hands/'  the  pravrs 
of  a  hundred  young  Marcellnses. 

In  succession  to  the  weaver's  lad   from  Cockermouthy 
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appointed  to  direct  the  new  South  African  observatory  a  solicitor'a 
clerk  from  Dundee.  Thomas  Henderson  began,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  astronomy.  His  instinct,  however,  was 
for  the  mathematical  part  of  the  science ;  and  ho  had  probably 
never  seen  a  transit-instrument,  or  handled  a  teloscope,  until  after 
lie  came  to  reside  at  Edinburgh  in  1819.  His  twofold  life  prospered. 
In  his  legal  capacity  he  became  secretary  to  Lord  Advocate  Jeffrey ; 
Iiifl  astronomical  calculations  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Young,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  other  eminent  men. 
In  tie  summer  of  1829,  Dr.  Young  gave  in  charge  to  Professor  Rigaud 
a  memorandum  urging  Henderson's  superior  qualifications  for  the 
post  of  Superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  vacated  by  his  own 
death  a  fortnight  later ;  and  the  recommendation  was  doubtless  in- 
flaential  in  procuring  for  him  after  three  years  the  offer  of  the  Cape 
observatory. 

Assuming  the  chief  command  there  in  April  1832,  he  accumulated, 
in  thirteen  months,  a  surprising  number  of  valuable  observations,  still 
in  part  unpublished.  One  of  the  results  derived  from  them  was, 
however,  of  so  striking  a  character  as  to  attract  instant  and  universal 
attention.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  first  authentic  determination 
of  the  distance  of  a  fixed  star. 

After  Sirius  and   Canopus,  the  brightest  star  in   the  heavens  is 

Alpha  Centauri.     This  beautiful   object  is  easily  resolved  into  two : 

one  fully  three  times   brighter  than  the  other.     And    those    two 

<aienkte!  round  each  other,  or  rather  round  their  common  centre  of 

gavity,  in  a  period  of  aljout  eighty-eight  years.     ITie  system  thus 

ftrmed  was  discovered  by  Henderson  to  have  an  "  annual   parallax  " 

<rf  jnst  one  second  of  arc.     That   is  to   say,  the  apparent  places  of 

fte  oomponent  stars   as  viewed   from   opposite  sides   of  the   earth's 

orbit,  differed,  through  a  familiar  effect  of  perspective,  by  yinnnnr  of 

the  distance   from  the    horizon    to  the  zenith.     The  more  refined 

determinations  of  Drs.  Gill  and  Elkin,  while  establishing  its  reality, 

*>ave  since  shown  that  Henderson's  parallax  was  somewhat  too  large. 

^^e  actual  distance  of  Alpha  (!^entauri   from   the  earth   is,  in  round 

^Jimbers,  twenty-five  and  a  half  billions  of  miles.     l']ven  the  ethereal 

^Orations  of  light  occupy  four  years  and  four  months  in  spanning 

7^  huge  interval ;  yet  Alpha  Centauri  (so  far  as  is  at  present  known) 

^  the  nearest  neighbour  of  our  sun  in  space  ! 

The  attractive  power  of  each  of  these  coupled  stars  appears  to  be 
*bout  equal ;  but  while  one  is  nearly  twice,  the  other  is  only  half  as 
^'miinous,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  as  our 
^*^  mm.  Hence,  according  to  our  present  notions,  the  darker,  more 
^^^^^^denacd  body  must  be  considerably  more  advanced  on  the  road 
^^'''^riB  extinction  than  its  brilliant  companion,  and  an  attentive 
^^J  of  it-s  spectrum  ought  to  give  interesting  results. 
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Henderson  returned  to  Europe  in  1833,  unable,  in  the  imccrtiiu 
state  of  his  health,  to  support  the  discomforts — long  fiinea  bftoiiliid 
with  the  wolves  and  jackak — of  a  residence  at  Observatory  Hill 
He  became  Astronomer  Royal  for  Scotland  in  1834^,  and  died  sTiddfuk 
of  heart  disease  ten  years  later. 

The  tliird  astronomer  at  the  Cape,  and  the  fii-^^c  wiios*?  Tt-rm  a 
activity  there  was  prolonged  to  a  Mtting  conclusion,  was  an  Uskr 
man.  Sir  Thomas  Maclear  was  born  at  Newtown  Stewarfc,  m  oooi^ 
Tyrone,  March  17,  179i.  His  career,  like  those  of  his  predeceano, 
swerved  insensibly  towards  the  stars.  He  was  a  physiciati  pmdittig 
at  Biggleswade,  in  Bedfordshire,  whose  astronomical  proclirities  had 
been  fostered  by  the  gonial  influence  of  Admiral  Smyth,  when  sioa^ 
moned,  as  one  may  say,  to  the  celestial  charge  of  the  sontliefli 
hemisphere. 

The  Royal  Observatories  at  Greenwich  and  the  Cape  of  &ol 
Hope  form  together  an  astronomical  establishment  sack  as  no  dfcef 
nation  besides  our  own  can  boast  of  possessing.  It  fitly  repreeeoto 
the  world-wide  dominion  of  which  it  is  the  corollary.  British  elI1IJIp^ 
on  the  seas  led  directly  to  British  empire  over  the  skies,  the  ooe 
gaining  completeness  as  the  inevit-able  consequence  of  the  expaoMft 
of  the  other.     Southern  astronomy  seems  the  proper  aj-  -  of  the 

Anglo-Saxon   race.      Originating  with    Halley's    e^qiei,  to    St 

Helena  in  1677j  Lacai]le*a  work  at  the  Cape  formed  the  only  exoip-] 
tion  worth  mentioning  to  the  nde  of  its  prosecution  by  our  fellow- 
countrymen  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  So  far,  indeed^  is 
ge&nidrical  astronomy  is  concerned,  it  would  survive,  without  vitil 
injury,  the  desti^uction  of  all  results  except  those  obtained  at  Green* 
wich  and  the  Gape,  Geometrical  astronomy  is  now,  howin-f-r  oti!-: 
one,  though  the  most  important,  branch  of  the  science. 

Sir  Thomas  Maclear  proved  an  indefatigable  and   ekilful  oboencT- 
He  co-operated  energetically  with  Sir  John  Herschel,  whose   meojo- 
rable   stay  at  leldhausen,  three  miles  from  the  Royal  Obaervatof^, 
coincided  with   the   first   four  years  of  his  tenure  of  office.      Ho  fv- 
measured  and  extended  Lacaille's  arc,  thereby  not  only  remoring  all 
doubt  as  to  the   conformity   to  scientific  prediction   of  the   eartlift  | 
figure,  but  providing  an  invaluable  groundwork  for  the  surrey  of  thf? 
entire  colony,  now  in  active  course  of  prosecution  by  Major  Alorris*  R*B. 
The  long  list  of  comets  observed  by  Maclear  includes  Ualley's,  Donative.  1 
Biela^s,  P^ncke's  at   four  retyrns^  and  the  great  "sonthem"  one  of 
1843.     He  accumulated  materials  for  three  etar-catalogaee,  prepanfd 
for  the  press  and  published  by  his  successors,  Mr.  Stonei  the  prbseiife 
Kadclifie  Observer,  and  Dr.  Gill     And  so  completely  had  his  interests 
become  identified  with  those  of  his  adopted  home  that  he  contlr^r.rJ 
after  retiring  from  the  Observatory  in  1870,  to  reside  in  ita  vi< 
and  on  his  deaths  July  14^  1879^  was  laid  to  rest  within  its  grom^ti^ 
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ITis  son,  Mr.  George  Maclear,  retains  cbarge  of  the  transit-circle 
jRt>ciired  by  his  father  in  1855.  It  is  an  exact  copy  of  that  erected 
by  Sir  George  Airy  at  Greenwich. 

Air.  Stone  was  chief  assistant  at  Greenwich  when  induced  to  accept 
tho  appointment  to  the  Cape  by  the  opportunity  it  offered  for  the 
preparation  of  an  extensive  star-catalogue,  by  the  comparison  of 
wla^lch  with  the  earlier  Madras  and  Brisbane  catalogues  something 
jDi-S*^^  ^  learned  about  tho  movements  of  southern  stars.  This 
object  was  most  satisfactorily  attained  by  the  publication  of  the 
**  Oape  Catalogue  for  1880,"  containing  nearly  12,500  accurately 
det^ermined  star-places.  By  a  pure  coincidence,  Dr.  Gould's  simul- 
tMxeous  work  at  Corddba  had  the  same  scope.  Its  brilliant  results 
are  familiar  to  all  astronomers. 

Mr.  Stone  surrendered  tho  direction  of  tho  Observatx)ry,  in  June 
1879,  to  the  present  lloyal  Astronomer.  Dr.  Gill  is  one  of  a  long 
Hne  of  distinguished  Aberdonians.  An  astronomer  by  ''  irresistible 
impulse,"  he,  like  Bessel,  exchanged  lucrative  mercantile  pursuits  for 
the  comparatively  scanty  emoluments  awaiting  the  votaries  of  the 
stars.  The  "  patines  of  bright  gold,"  with  which  Urania's  treasure- 
chests  overflow,  are  not  of  terrestrial  coinage. 

The  distance  of  tm^  sun  was  the  first  problem  upon  which  Dr.  Gill 
delivered  a  substantial  attack ;  and  his  solution  of  it  still  remains  the 
beat  obtained  by  celestial  trigonometry,  corresponding  so  closely  with 
Newcomb's  value  of  tho  sjimo  great  unit,  derived  from  direct  measure- 
meat  of  the  velocity  of  light,  as  to  reduce  within  reassuringly  narrow 
'imits  the  uncomfortable  margin  of  uncertainty  left  by  the  transits  of 
Venus.  In  the  observations  of  Mars  made  for  this  purpose  at  Ascension 
in  1877,*  Dr.  Gill  employed  the  instrument  of  his  predilection,  called 
•"K>xi  the  liicus  (C  non  Inccndo  principle — a  **  heliomoter." 

A.  heliometer  is  a  telescope  of  which  the  object-glass  has  been  sawn 
'n  tvro.  This  does  not  sound  like,  nor  would  it  be,  an  improvement 
fer  -purposes  of  simple  star-gazing;  but  the  end  in  view  is  different. 
't  is  that  of  prccMy  detennining  the  angular  distances  between 
•^jacent  stars,  or  between  a  planet  and  stars  near  it,  though  in  many 
^■ses  beyond  the  range  of  the  ordinary  micrometer.  The  following  is 
*h©  leay  in  which  this  end  is  compassed. 

The  half-lensfes  of  the  object-glass  are  separable  by  a  very  fine 
•^^'^-motion,  and  they  form  independent  and  separable  images  of  any 
wject  upon  which  the  telescojie  is  ]X)inted.  These  images  unite  into 
^"*®  "When  the  two  segments  unite  to  complete  one  circle  ;  as  they  are 
°^^e  to  slide  apart,  the  images  too  slip  sideways  asunder  to  an  extent 
Y^<5li  can  be  measured  with  the  minutest  accuracy  by  exquisitely 
^"Wded  scales  read  with  a  powerful  microscope.     In  the  actual  process 

^^  ^or  a  popular  account  of  tho  expedition,  sec  Mrs.  Gill's  charming  "  Six  Months  ia 
■"■^«n«loii.*^   Uiuxay.    Second  edition.     1880.. 
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of  ol^servation,  tbe  telescope  is  Exeii  upon  a  point  midway  lieiweai 
the  stiLTS  under  scrutiny^  so  that  the  field  of  rii^w  iB,  to  b^m  witk^ 
empty.  Neither  star  can  be  seen.  Then  the  se^inejits  of  tha  objic^ 
glass  are  moved  oppositely  along  a  line  bronght  beforehand  to  *gr^ 
with  the  line  of  direction  Ix'tween  the  stars^  nntil  the  more  weiinly 
(say)  of  the  pair  as  imaged  by  one  segment,  ami  the  moro  eosinsAj  m 
imaged  by  the  other,  begin  simaltaneoosly  to  appear,  and  ane  at  htt 
carefully  made  to  coincide  in  the  middle  of  the  field.  Afler 
scales  have  b^^en  read,  the  motion  is  reversed,  and  a  sinulor  coitscade 
is  brought  about  between  the  oppositely  correspondlog  stars — that  u^ 
between  the  easterly  member  of  the  pair  shown  by  segni  1  ,aiid  f 

westerly  member  of  the  pair  shown  by  segment  No.  2,    1 ..     , .  .^  i 
traversed  is,  of  course,  equal  to  twice  the  distance  between  the  stars. 

The  refinements,  however  (which  oumot  here  be  explained),  attcndasl 
upon  these  operations  are  what  make  their  results  yaltiable^  and 
the  process  of  educing  them  laborious.  With  the  Copernicaii  *'  Ui- 
quetrum/'  the  measured  apparent  intervals  between  any  two  of 
heavenly  bodies  could  be  depended  upon  to  within  ten  minut 
with  the  new  Repsold  heliometer,  the  error  of  a  single  observatiaa 
is  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  second  of  arc.  So  that  acctiracj  haa 
been  increased,  in  the  course  of  three  and  a  half  centuries, 
BIX  thousand  times  I  At  what  cost  of  patience  and  expendiiore 
the  counted  moments  of  individual  human  lives,  as  the  fruit  fJT 
what  illuminations  of  genius,  throes  of  invention,  failures  and 
appointments  in  some  quarters,  compensatory  triumphs  in 
can  never  rightly  be  told.  The  progress  achieved  was  by  ** 
and  bounds ; ''  it  must  henceforth  be  by  slow  and  painful  fo 
lengths,  as  the  limit  of  possible  acciiracy  is  brought  imperceptil 
nearer.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  astronomical  data  of  tbrea  and  a 
half  centuries  hence  will  be  six  thousand  times  more  accurate  thao 
those  at  our  disposal. 

The  heliometer  is,  of  all  others,  the  instrument  best   adapled  liiP 
the  work  (exceedingly  simple  in  principle^  yet  delicate  to  an   almost 
inconceivable  degree  in  the  details  of  its  execution)  of  determining 
stellar  parallaxes.     The  diameter  of  the  earth  s  orbit  aSbrds   a   bose-^ 
line  1S(>,000  miles  in  length,  from  opposite  extremities  of   wliich — 
that  is,  at  opposite  seasons  of  the   year — ^the  distances  between    Iho 
object   to  be  examined   and   two  *'comparison-sJars"  are   measured. 
The  infinitesimal  alternate  shift  of  the  star  nearest  the  earth    to   --  ^ 
from  those  with  which  it  is  compared  (assumed,  with  little  riek  of  t 
to  be  indefinitely  remote)  is  called  its  '*  parallax,"      From  its  aiigitli 
amount  the  distance  in  miles  of  the  star  from  the  earth  can  be  at  < 
derived. 

The  minuteness  of  this  little  parallactic  Ate-mw  is  difficult  to  he 
reaUxed  by  those  unpractised  in  such  matters*     A  displacement 
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one  second  on  the  sphere  is  equivalent  to  a  shifting  across  the 
width  of  a  human  hair  placed  seventy  feet  from  the  eye.  But  no 
known  star  has  so  large  a  parallax  as  one  second,  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say  that  no  known  star  is  so  near  to  us  as  200,000  times  the 
distance  of  the  sun.  Positive  results  might,  under  these  circum- 
stazices,  well  have  been  despaired  of;  yet  they  have,  in  a  number 
of  cases,  been  attained,  and  form  the  surest  gi*oundwork  so  far 
provided  for  investigations  into  the  mechanism  of  the  skies. 

Dr.  Gill's  observations  for  stellar  parallax  were  begun  at  the  Cape, 

July   6,    1881,    with    the    Dunecht    heliometer,    of  which    he    had 

beoome  the  possessor  by  private  purchase  from  the  Earl  of  Craw- 

f(>rd«      He  had  as  a  coadjutor  Dr.  W.  L.  Elkin,  who  is  now   in 

very  effective  charge,  at   Yale   College,  of  the  only  heliometer  yet 

erected  on  any  part  of  the  American  continent.     Nine  stars  in  all 

were  measured,  of  which  two  gave  no  indications  of  possessing  any 

flensible  parallax.     Both,  remarkably  enough,  are  brilliant  stars  of 

the  first  magnitude — Canopus  and  Beta  Centauri — which,  to  shine 

M  they  do,  from  unfathomable  depths  of  space,  must  bo  objects  of 

Vtonnding  splendour.     Canopus,  especially,   cannot   emit  less,  and 

may  emit  a  great  deal  more,  than  fifteen  hundred  times  the  light 

of  our  sun — unless,  indeed,  Dr.  Elkin's  "comparison-stars"  should 

tium  out  to  be  physically  connected,  consequently  at  nearly  the  same 

diBtaooe  from  ourselves  with  the  giant  luminary  they  attend.     This 

doubt  will  shortly  bo  set  at  rest  by  Dr.  Gill's  measures,  now  being 

OMTied  out  with  a  different  pair  of  stars. 

Sirins  was  shown  by  the    observations    of   1881-3    to    be    at  a 

™rtance  such  that  its  light  occupies  nearly  nine  years  in  reaching 

^      Its  real  brightness  is  that  of  sixty-three  suns,  while  it  attracts 

'"®    semi-obscure  body  circulating  round  it  in  forty-nine  years,  with 

^  ixiore  than  thrice  the  solar  power.     This  extraordinary  lustre  rela- 

*^    to  mass  seems  to  belong  to  all  stars  of  the  Sirian  pattern  as 

^  ^"pectrum,  and  is  due  most  likely  in  part  to  their  elevated  tem- 

P^f'i^tupes,  in  part  to  the  scantiness  of  their  vaporous  surroundings. 

^I^Tie  snccess  of  the  Cape  investigations  in  this  difficult  branch  of 

**^*^Dnomy  invited  their  continuation  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more 

P***^"«rful  instrumental    means.      The    Government  was  accordingly 

^'-Xiced  to  sanction  the  construction,  by  Messrs.  Kcpsold  of  Hamburg, 

*^  new  heliometer  of  above  seven  inches  aperture,  mounted  last 

y^^*"*  in  a  building  erected  for  its  reception  on  the  summit  of  the 

"'^'^^Xiiy  dopes  of  Observatory  Hill.     The  first  view  of  this  great  star- 

^^^Buring  machine  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  somewhat  bewilder- 

^^5?  effect    upon  the    uninitiated    onlooker.       Tlie    eye-end   literally 

°^^«Ue8  with  steel  rods,  handles,  and  screw-heads,  almost  as  numerous 

*   the  stops  of  an  organ,  and  requiring  no  less  skill  and  knowledge 

*^  their  proper   use.       The   revolving  '*  head "  is  armed  with  a 
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strange-looking,  radiated  head-gear,  like  the  sails  of  a  windmill,  or  a 
nimbus  of  tin  sectors  suiriTtng  from  a  barbarous  age. 

Everything  here  has,  however,  a  definite  purpose.  The.4'*  sLLrprlsJjic 
**  flappers"  are,  in  fact,  screens  of  wire-gauze  of  gradual *^d  clo^jent/sR, 
used  for  equalizing  the  brightness  of  tiie  stars  in  tiie  field  of  xiim^ 
and  so  enabling  the  eye  to  hold  the  balance,  as  it  were,  even  bttnf 
them.  The  complex  apparatus  close  to  the  observer'^  lianil  fumffibM 
Mm  with  the  means  of  easy  control  over  the  whole  of  the  akj-gai^gifig 
mechanism  provided  for  him.  None  more  pt^rfect  has  been 
yet  the  study  of  its  "  errors  "  is  the  indispensable  preliminary  lo 
use. 

Only  the  sublime  end  in  view  could  render  tolerable  the  process 
arriving  at  a  complete  *^  theory  "  of  such  an  instrument.  The  p*l 
labor io ugliness  so  readily  commended  in  the  heroes  of  science  OGiti 
more  than  the  readers  of  their  biographies  are  apt  to  imj^gisir 
Interminable  readings  of  scale-divisions,  interminable  €^a£tin^ga-up  ot 
the  columns  of  decimals  expressing  the  difference's  of  the  8QCoe»f« 
readings,  are  not  in  themselves  exciting  occnpations.      But   -  ^ 

be  pursued  during  some  hours  a  day  for  a  whole  yc*ar  [..._.  iijo 
*'  division-errors"  of  the  new  heliometer  can  be  regarded  as  completely 
abolished  because  perfectly  known.  Nor  is  this  all.  Elal 
connections  and  interpretations  of  other  kinds  have  to  be  added 
say  nothing  of  endless  and  anxious  precautions  in  the  observalioDI 
themselves — precautions  against  personal  and  physiological,  aa  well  as 
against  atmospheric  and  instrumental,  causes  of  error,  Aociiracy  it 
indeed  arduous ;  and  the  astronomer  who  is  not  what  the  old  Romani 
used,  in  their  grand  way,  to  look  down  upon  as  a  cnmini  gfciar^  hid 
better  learn  another  profession. 

Twenty-seven  stars  in  the  southern  hemisphere  are  now^  being,  oriit 
about  to  be,  measured  for  parallax  with  the  Cape  heliometer.  Their 
selection  was  governed  by  the  ultimate  object  of  gathering  infonnatioo 
as  to  the  scale  and  plan  of  the  marv^elious  aggregation  of  suns  ia 
which  our  sun  belongs,  and  amidst  which  it  is  moving,  in  an  unknowB 
orbit,  to  meet  unknown  destinies.  Eor  this  purpose,  facts  of  two 
kinds  are  urgently  needed — facts  relative  to  the  real  distribotion,  aod^ 
facts  relative  to  the  real  movements  of  the  stars  in  space^  Dr.  Gill% 
operations,  when  completed,  cannot  fail  to  bring  imprn'fanf  r4-^^f:.ts-*^ 
ments  to  our  present  small  store  of  each. 

Ten  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  lie  to  the  south  of  ika  c^le^ti^ 
equator,  of  which  nine  (Alpha  Centauri  being  already  safely  disposed 
of)  are  in  course  of  measurement  at  intervals  of  six  montha.  The 
upshot  will  bo  to  give  the  average  distance  corresponding  to  the 
order  of  stellar  brightness  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  An  anal 
result  has  lately  been  published  by  Dr,  EUdn  for  the  ten 
northern    luminaries.       Their    distance,  *'all    round,"    pix)ve3  to  lia 
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tliixty-Biz  **  light-years."  That  is  to  say,  light  from  their  photospheres 
affects  our  senses  only  after  our  planet  has  revolved,  on  an  average, 
thix-ty-siz  times  in  its  orbit  round  the  sun.  So  that  all  our  knowledge, 
er^n  of  the  stars  presumably  nearest  to  the  earth,  refers,  in  this  year 
1889,  to  the  **  mean  epoch  "  1853.  We  shall  learn  presently  whether 
th^  *'  mean  epoch  "  for  the  southern  bright  stars  corresponds  approxi- 
iDCk.'tsely  to  this  date  ;  or  whether  a  marked  disparity  may  countenance 
tb.^  surmise  of  our  eccentric  situation  in  the  group  of  luminaries  to 
tvlxxch  our  sun  more  especially  belongs. 

Dr.   Gill's  list  includes  five   second   magnitude  stars,  the  annual 

-perspectiye  displacements  of  wliich  (if  large  enough  to  be  measurable) 

will  give  something  like  a  definite  scale  of  increasing  distance  with 

decreasing  lustre.     A  conclusion  will  then  be  feasible  as  to  the  rate 

oT  movement  of  the  sun  in  space.     The  elder  Stnive  made  it  about 

five  miles  a  second;  but  on  the  supposition  of  the  brightest  stars 

being  between  two  and  three  times  nearer  to  us  than  they  seem  really 

to  he.     We  can  now  see  that  the  actual  speed  of  the  solar  system  can 

Raroely  fall  short  of  twelve,  or  exceed  twenty  miles,  a  second.     By  a 

moderate  estimate,  then,  our  position  in  space  is  changing  to  the 

extent  of  five  hundred  millions  of    miles  annually,   and  a  collision 

between  our  sun  and  the  nearest  fixed  star  would  be  inevitable  (were 

«ar  course  directed  in  a  straight  line  towards  it)  after  the  lapse  of 

50,000  years ! 

The  old  problem  of  "  how  the  heavens  move,"  successfully  attacked 

itt  the  solar  system,  has  retreated  to  a  stronghold  among  the  stars, 

from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  dislodge   it.     In  the   stupendoA 

iK^echamsm  of  the  sidereal  universe,  the  acting  forces  can  only  betray 

^emselves  to  us  by  the  varying  time-configurations  of  its  parts.    But 

^  yet  our  knowledge  of  stellar  movements  is  miserably  scanty.     They 

•'^  ajpparerUly  so  minute  as  to  become  perceptible,  in  general,  only 

*™ough  observations  of  great  precision  extending  over  a  number  of 

y®*PB.     Even  the  quickest-moving   star  would  spend   257   years   in 

^^*^*8aing  an  arc  of  the  heavens  equal  to  the  disc  of  the  full  moon. 

*  et  ril  the  time  (owing  to  the  inconceivable  distances  of  the  objects 

^  ^notion)  these  almost  evanescent  displacements  represent  velocities 

*^  il^any  cases  so  enormous  as  to  baffle  every  attempt  to  account  for 

^^Hi.      *'  Runaway  stars  "  are  no  longer  of  extreme  rarity.      One  in 

^®     Great   Bear,  known  as   '*  Groombridge    1830,"  invisible  to  the 

r^'^ed  eye,  but  sweeping  over  at  least  two  hundred  miles  each  second, 

P*^  led  the  van  of  stellar  speed  ;  Professor  Pritchard's  photographic 

^'^iermiiiation   of   the    parallax    of    fx  Cassiopeia)    shows,    however, 

^^fc  inoonspicuous  object  not  only  to  be  a  sun  about  forty  times  as 

^UUnons  as  our  own,  but  to  be  travelling  at  the  prodigious  rate  of 

^^'^  hundred  miles — while  Dr.  Elkin's  result  for  Arcturus  gives  it  a 

^^^^Wxsiiy  of  little  less  than  four  hundred  miles — a  second  ! 
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The  ''  expresH  **  star  of  tlie  southern  hemisphere,  so  far,  is  one  cf 
the  fourth  magnitude  situated  in  Toucan,  Its  speed  of  about  t»* 
hundred  miles  a  second  may,  however,  soon  turn  out  to  Be  sorpaned 
by  some  of  the  rapidly  moving  stars  picked  out  for  measardmeoft  i& 
the  Capet  Among  them  are  some  pairs  "  drifting  '*  togfether^  imi 
presumed  therefore  to  be  connected  by  a  special  physical  bond, 
and  to  lie  at  nearly  the  same  distance  fi'om  oui-selves.  This  pre- 
sumption will  now  be  brought  to  the  test. 

A  remarkable  and  typical  change  has  aifected  the  alms  pursuied  lA 
our  southern  national  observatory  since  Dr.  Gill  assumed  its  direetioa. 
There  has  been  a  mdening  of  purpose  matching  the  widened  soaps  rf 
astronomical  science  due  to  the  development  of  new  metliuda,  TTw 
practical  usefulness  of  the  establishment  was  never  more  conspiciioai 
than  at  present.  The  shipping  interests,  railway  service^  dsA 
surveying  operations  of  South  Africa  are  in  immediate  dependanor 
upon  it.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  ^*  old  astronomy  *' — so  far  as  one 
hemisphere  is  concerned — is  held  together  by  the  re-detenninadoDft 
of  **  fundamental ''  and  *'  standard  "  stars  continually  in  progress  at  ik 
But  while  nothing  of  what  was  previously  held  in  view  has  beeo 
relinquished,  much  of  incalculable  value  has  been  added.  Above  all, 
the  ideal,  or  purely  intellect tial,  side  of  astronomy  has  obtained  reoog* 
nition,  and  in  a  form  likely  to  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  tlii» 
science. 

The  celestial-photographic  Paris  Congress  of  April  1 887  might  le 
called  **  epocli-making,"  for  this  reason  alone — that  it  nm 
officially  and  for  ever,  investigations  into  the  structure  of  the  side 
Tmiverse  as  part  of  the  proper  duty  of  astronomers*  Thc^e  inquiries^ 
the  most  sublime,  of  the  physical  kind,  with  which  the  mind  of 
can  be  occupied,  will  not  henceforth  be  abandoned  to  individual  capr 
to  be  prosecuted  by  necessarily  inadequate  means^  and  neglectai 
when  those  means  (as  tliey  could  not  fail  to  do)  should  collapse 
under  the  strain  put  upon  them.  They  will  be  pursued  gravely, 
systematically,  by  the  concerted  efforts  of  successive  generations* 
through  the  toil  of  innumerable  unpretending  workers  ^idod  to 
effectiveness  by  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  times.  A  measoTO 
of  success  is,  under  these  circumstances,  certain ;  and  enren  a  sxnaQ 
measure  of  success  in  this  direction  will  suffice  to  broaden  and  deepen 
the  channels  of  all  future  human  thought. 

Hence  the  profound  significance  of  the  decisions  Qf  the  ParU 
Congress,    by    which  an    international    scheme    for    phot  "■  '     \W 

charting   the   heavens,    and   cataloguing  a  large   proporh  Ir 

contents,  was  set  on  foot.     Fortunately  for  its  own  neputatioti,  our 
Government,  after  long  delay,  has  adopted  what  might  1  4 

the  foregone  conclusion  that  a  share  in  this  work   is  Eul;        \  -     \^^fr 
and  duty,   and    has    authorized    the    construction    of    the 
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mstniments  for  Greenwich  and  the  Cape.  Before  another  year  has 
dapeed,  they  will  be  mounted  in  their  respective  places,  and  the 
leooiding  process,  to  be  carried  on  simultaneously  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  observatories  in  every  part  of  the  world,  will  have  begun. 

Meanwhile,  Dr.  Gill,  to  whose  initiatory  energy  the  approaching 
realization  of  this  great  plan  is  due,  has  almost  completed  a  prelimi- 
naiy  task  of  vital  importance  to  its  due  accomplishment,  as  well  as  to 
sidereal  science  in  general.  One  of  the  most  famous  achievements  of 
leoent  astronomy  is  the  ''  Bonn  Durchmusterung,"  a  list  of  321,000 
Stan  from  the  North  Pole  to  two  degrees  south  of  the  equator,  observed 
b]r  Aigelander  at  Bonn.  Until  it  was  compiled,  the  smaller  stars 
were  a  nameless  crowd  with  no  recognized  identity.  For  the  purposes 
of  science,  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist.     But  once 

"  Set  in  a  note-book,  learned  and  conned  bj  rote," 
their  changes  could  no  longer  elude  notice ;  and  detected    change 
leads  commonly  to  increased  knowledge.     A  solid  foundation  was^ 
mweover,  laid  for  the  study  of  sidereal  statistics,  destined,  perhaps,  to 
lead  to  momentous  results  at  no  distant  future. 

An  extension  of  the  *'  Durchmusterung  "  to  the  southern  hemisphere 
was  contemplated  from  the  first,  but  was  more  easy  to  contemplate 
tbn  to  execute.  No  southern  observatory  was  in  a  condition  to 
undertake  a  task  so  colossal.  Dr.  SchOnfeld,  Argelander's  successor 
at  Bonn,  carried,  however,  the  enumeration  as  far  as  the  southern 
tropic,  where  it  seemed  likely  to  stop,  when  somo  surprising  photo- 
graphs of  the  great  comet  of  1882,  projected  on  wide  fields  of  stars, 
taken  at  the  Royal  Observatory  with  the  help  of  Mr.  AUis  of  Mow- 
hay,  opened  to  Dr.  Gill  the  possibility  of  completing  Argelander's 
tMIar  review  by  this  relatively  unlaborious  method.  And  the  possi- 
Wity  is  rapidly  beiug  converted  into  an  accomplished  fact.  Two 
iasiitants,  Mr.  C.  Ray  Woods  and  Mr.  Sawerthal,  are  employed  every 
fiae  night  in  exposing  plates  with  instruments,  each  consisting  virtually 
rf  two  telescopes,  one  for  concentrating  upon  the  plates  the  rays  of 
^  nmltitadinons  stars  within  a  field  of  thirty-six  square  degrees,  the 
^er  for  enabling  the  operator  to  keep  them  steadily  there  until  their 
"olf-porfcr&itnre  is  finished.  The  whole  heavens,  south  of  the  tropic  of 
OSnioom,  will  have  been  covered  in  duplicate  by  next  April,  after 
which  only  some  supplementary  exjwsures  will  remain  to  bo  made. 

Professor  S^apteyn,  of  Leyden,  is  meanwhile  busy  measuring  the 
pistes  SQOcessively  transmitted  to  him  from  the  Cape,  and  the  result- 
^  catalogue — ^the  first  derived  from  photographs — will  probably  be 
m  the  hands  of  astronomers  by  the  year  1891.  All  stars  down  to  the 
ittnth  magnitude,  and  many  fainter,  will  be  included  in  it,  to  the 
'•'^laber  of  fully  two  hundred  thousand.  This  important  enterprise  is 
*  Iirivate  and  personal  one.  The  entire  resix>nsibility  for  it,  financial 
^  other,  is  borne  by  Dr.  Gill. 
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is  a  prospect  that^  before  another  year  has  elapsed,  the  vexed 

\m  of  the  sun  s  distance  will  have  been  definitively  set  at  rest. 

amediate  objects  of  measurement  for  the  purpose  with  the  Cape 

Jeter,  in  combination  with  some  other  instruments  of  the  same 

Germaay  and  America,  are  three  of  the  minor  planets — ^Iris, 

tobi^r  and   November   1888  ;  Sappho  and  Victoria  during  the 

pr  of  1889.     The  position  of  the  planet  between  successive  pairs 

p  distributed  along  its  path  during  the  favourable  period  when 

liuates  near  midnight  will   be  determined  simultaneously  from 

Ite  aides  of  the  equator  according  to  a  method  devised  by  Dr. 

stringent  and  insistent  for  accuracy  that  the  errors  admitted 

lUst  be   minute   indeed.     While   celestial  surveyors  have  270 

Ids  at  their  disposal  to  mark  the  apexes  of  their  triangles,  the 

[aps  of  time  between  the  transits  of  Venus  need  be  of  little  con- 

tJxem. 

Jescribe  the  whole  of  the  tasks  in  progress  at  the  Royal  Obser- 

-the  cometary  work  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Finlay,  the 

Issistant,  the  lunar  and  planetary    observations,    the  laborious 

pions  of  star-places  and  star-motions — would  demand  more  space 

at  our  command.     What  has  here  been  aimed  at  is  merely  to 

la  the  directions  in  which  the  activity  of  the  establishment  tends 

ladj  and  to  show  that  these  directions  are  representative  of  the 

and  mu%fc  be  decisive  as  to  the  future,  of  astronomy.     There  is 

[ndeed,  were  the  material  means  at  hand,  for  further  expansion. 

spectroscopic  department  the  Cape  record  is  still  a  blank.     Yet 

|se  outlay  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  would  suffice  to  set  on  foot, 

exceptionally    favourable    circumstances    as    to    climate    and 

m,  inqniries  into  the  physical  condition  of  southern  stars  of 

10  interest  and  inevitable  necessity. 

jro  is  much  to  bo  learned,  as  well  as  enjoyed,  from  a  visit  to 
Ipe  Observatory.  Not  only  the  work  done  there,  but  the  manner 
|cb  it  is  done,  is  impressive.  Lessons  of  earnestness  of  purpose, 
it  J  of  aim,  and  cheerful  self-devotion  can  scarcely  be  missed 
le  itinerant  lover  of  astronomy,  in  whose  mind  they  will  be 
Ired  and  illuminated  by  reminiscences  of  the  beauty  of  flowers 
and  of  the  glory  of  stars  at  night. 

A.  M.  Clerke. 
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OLD  TESTAMENT. 


1.  "  Jadae  Harizii  Macamae  Hebraice  "  (Gottingen,  1883). 

2.  '*  Petri  Hispani  de  lin^a  Arabica,  libri  duo**  (Gottingen,  1883). 

3.  "  Acgyptiaca  "  [containing  De  mortc  Joseph! ;  De  dormitione 

Markic  ;  Sapientia  Salomonis ;  Ecclesiasticus ;  Psalmits  px  ; 
Ganones  Apostolorum ;  Canones  ccclesiastici]  (Gottingen, 
1883). 

4.  "Librorum    Vet.  Test,    canonicorum    pars    prior    [Genesis  to 

Esther]  Gracce"  (Gottingen,  1883). 

5.  "Mittheilungen,"Bde.  I.-II.  (Gottingen,  1884,  1887). 

6.  ••Persische  Studien"  (Gottingen,  1884). 

7.  "  Probe  einer  neuen  Aus^be  der  lateinisehen  Uebersetzungen  des 

alten  Testaments  "  (Gottingen,  1885). 

8.  "  Catenae  in  Evangelia  Aegyptiacae  quae  supcrsunt  Pauli  de 

Lagardo,  studio  et  sumptibus  edita"  (Gottingen,  1880). 

9.  "Neu-griechisches  aus  klein  Asien"  (Gottingen,  1886). 

10.  "  Novae  Psalterii  Graeci,  editionis  specimen  "  (Gottingen,  1887). 

11.  "Purim,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Gcschichte  der  Religion'*    (Gottingen, 

1887). 

12.  *'Onomastica    Sacra   Pauli    de   Lagarde,  studio   ct  sumptibus 

alter uni  edita"  (Gottingen,  1887). 

13.  *' JQdischc  Gclehrsamkeit.     Eine  Erwiedernng'' (Leipzig,  1887). 

14.  "  Agathangelus   und   die  Akten  Gregors    von    iVrmeuien,  ncu 

Hcrausgegeben  "  (Gottingen,  1887). 

SXJCH,  in  Germany,  are  the  works  which  a  single  man  can  produce 
in  five  years,  more  and  better  than  most  Englishmen    could 
l*^^^uce  in  a  lifetime.     Certainly  such  productivity  is  phenomenal 
®^^>i  in  Germany :  if  we  mistake  not,  Theodor  Mommsen  (who  is,  how- 
®^^"5p,  an  older  man)  is  Lagarde's  only  superior,  perhaps  even  his  only 
H^^^al.     But  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  learning  Lagarde  stands 
**^^iolutely  alone;  others  may  be   more  conversant   with  particular 
^"^iartments — ^for  instance,  Dillmann  with  Ethiopic,*   Delitzsch  with 
''^'Vrish  learning — none,  not  even  Noldeke,  can  compete  with  him  all 
^^X^nd.     As  a  master  of  the  Semitic  languages,  Noldoke  is  now  facile 
^^^^^ncqps  on  the  Continent :   but  even  on  this  ground  Lagarde  has 
**X^)wn   that  he  can    worthily  maintain   his  own    against  him;   and 
^-^^^jarde,  while  an  accomplished  Semitic  scholar,  is  also  master  of  many 
^tler  languages  and  many  other  subjects  as  well.     His  studies  range 

*  lAgarde  himself,  though  ready  enough,  when  ho  deems  it  necessary,  to  break  a 
igl^iee  with  DiUmann,  owns  ('^Ankiindignng,"  &c.,  p.  28}  that  the  Berlin  Professor  "  knows 
^thiop&c  better  than  a  native  Ethiopian  priest." 
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mostly  round  Biblical  and  Patristic  literatare.  From  the  begauunf  W 
haft  devoted  himself  by  preference  to  the  task  of  edititig  texts,  cliiH^, 
tbongh  not  quite  exclnsively,  of  ver&ions  of  the  Bible  and  PaSiilQe 
treatises — Greek,  Latin,  Syriac,  '*  Chaldee."  Arabic,  sotuPttiiB 
also  Coptic  and  Persian — alwaya  in  the  most  scholarly,  exact,  aaj 
finished  fashion  that  can  be  ima^ned.  Lage^de  is^  nioreorer,  la 
Armenian  scholar,  and  has  written  much  l>earing  on  the  elncidatSD 
of  this  little  known  language.  But  the  versatility  of  hia  geniof  i 
seen  most  impressively  in  the  many  articles,  discoBaiooSf  P^P^ 
reviews,  which  flow  in  almost  uninterrupted  [^suocessioii  from  Ins 
pen ;  and  collections  of  which  have  been  repablished  from  time  to 
time  in  separate  volumes.  It  is  here  that  the  great  wealth  of  hii 
learning  amasses  the  reader,  and  impels  the  reriewer  to  Aespui* 
Whatever  be  the  subject  under  dL^icugsion — the  meaning  of  mm 
recondite  word^  the  sense  of  a  passage  from  the  Fathers^  the  r^edis; 
of  a  manuscript,  the  erplanation  of  a  passage  of  the  LXX-  or  otter 
version — ho  illustrates  it  from  every  source  and  every  side  with  » 
brilliancy,  an  acuteneaa,  and  an  originality  which  may  truly  be  sdhl 
be  unsurpassed* 

We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  publications  of  the  last  l 
year8»  though  we  should  have  been  glad  to  notice,  at  least  brirflj'. 
those  of  previous  years,  but  the  mere  enameration  would  have  occu- 
pied here  an  undue  amount  of  space — they  are  upwards  of  forty  a 
number !  All  those  engaged  in  any  depaitment  of  these  studies  fail^ 
how  indispensable  any  work  of  the  Gottingen  Professor's  bearing  upott 
it  is,  and  what  help  and  guidance  they  are  sui-e  to  find  in  it. 

We  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  publications  enumerated  abcyrf. 

1.  Judah  Harizi  was  a  celebrated  Jewish  man  of  letters,  tbeok^ 
giaUj  philosopher,  and  poet,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  tlu 
thirteenth  century.  The  "  Makamae  " — a  term  of  Arabic  origin,  sig- 
nifying properly  «5jfermWv/,  but  applied  in  particular  to  Iho  jeua:  tTt^fi 
produced  at  a  literary  riimion — are  written  in  imitation  of  an  Armlor 
work  bearing  the  same  title  by  Al  Hariri,  and  consist  of  a  series  cf 
narratives,  anecdotes,  criticisms,  &c.,  constituting  one  of  the  t  'm- 

portant  literary  monuments  of  the  age.  The  style  is  artificial,  1  i  ju 

of  a  mosaic*  consisting  lai-gely  of  reminiscences  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Hence,  besides  its  intrinsic  value,  it  is  well  adapt-ed  to  be  t^^mI  bv 
those  who  have  already  some  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  as  it  tnf' 
nishes  new  illustrations  of  the  usage  of  the  language,  and  especiany 
through  the  quotations  and  allusions,  helps  to  familiar?  ^ '  m 
with  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  itself.    The  existin-  ns 

being  old  and  difficult  to  procure,  Lagarde,  with  the  view  of  ihns 
promoting  the  study  of  Hebrew,  edits  the  text  in  this  d^t  =  '  ^  t*l 
inexpensive  form.     The  MS*  on  which  the   edition  is    L;.  v- 

ever  (as  indeed  the  editor  remarks  in  the  Preface),  not  one  of  tho  be^t ; 
and  perhaps  in  this  instance  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  more  were 
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not  coDated  for  the  purpose.  In  the  Preface,  references  are  given  to 
the  books  most  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  a  reader  commencing  the 
''Assemblies." 

2.  A  glossary  of  Arabic  words,  with  their  Spanish  equivalents, 
which  had  been  printed  originally  in  1505,  but  had  become  exceed- 
ingly rare  and  expensive.  In  1851  Lagarde,  having  occasion,  in  con- 
nection with  his  lectures,  to  study  the  early  history  of  Spain,  noticed 
certain  peculiarities  in  some  of  the  Arabic  proper  names,  and  other 
words  which  had  i)assed  into  Spanish,  which  deserved,  in  his  opinion,  to 
be  more  generally  known  to  Semitic  philologists.  He  was  hence  led 
to  publish  the  present  reprint,  which  may  bo  regarded  as  a  contribution 
to  Semitic  philology,  intended  to  facilitate  the  comparison  of  the 
dialect  spoken  at  Granada  with  the  Arabic  of  Mecca. 

3.  A  collection  of  Coptic  texts,  of  which  further  particulars  may 
be  found  in  the  "  Mittheilungen,"  i.  1 76.    The  two  collections  of  Canons 
are  Ccom  a  MS.  of  the  year  1006,  in  the  British  Museum,  to  which 
attention  was  first  publicly  directed  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  his 
edition  of  "  Clemens  of  Eome."     Lagarde  hopes  by  this  publication 
to  contribute  to  the  knowledge  **  der  mir  sehr  lieben  ....  hochst 
geistreichen  und  tiefsinnigen  aegyptischen  Sprache,"  but  his  final  aim, 
he  adds,  was  a  theological  one :  the  Canons  are  intended  for  the  illus- 
tntion  of  his  contemplated  edition  of  Clemens ;  and  the  translation  of 
IHsdom  he  commends  to  the  "  careful  study"  of  the  future  commen- 
tator upon  that  book.     The  recommendation,  we  observe  with  regret, 
appears  to  have  pa^jssed  unheeded  by  the  author   of   the   notes   on 
Wiadom,  in  the  recently  published  "  Speaker's  Commentary  "  on  the 
•^xxaypha.     The  version  of  Ecclesiasticus  has  not,  however,  escaped 
tte  notice  of  Mr.  D.  S.  Margoliouth  in  the  same  Commentary,  who 
■t^tea  that  it  sometimes  affords  corrections  of  the  Greek  (vol.  ii.  p.  33). 
^t  18  no  secret,  we  may  add,  that  Mr.  Margoliouth,  who  is  an  accom- 
P'^shed  Semitic  scholar,  besides  being   thoroughly  conversant    ^dth 
**ny  other  ancient   languages,  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
^^^Biona  of  this  book,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  results  which  he 
*•■  leached  may  before  long  be  made  public. 

'***•  According  to  a  well-known  passage  of  Jerome's  Preface  to  the 
^*^QnicIes  (printed  at  the  beginning  of  ordinary  editions  of  the 
''^-Igate),  three  great  recensions  of  the  LXX.  were  current  in  the 
™*l^  century — ^the  recension  of  Lucian  in  Antioch  and  Constantinople, 
^  Sesyohins  in  Egypt,  of  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus  in  Palestine. 
**  ^lePB  also,"  writes  Comill,  in  his  noteworthy  edition  of  Ezekiel  * 
\P-  Q8),  ^^  it  is  again  Lagarde  who  has  pointed  the  way  to  all  labourers 
<B^  tins  fmitfiil  field." t     The  principal  MSS.  containing  this  recension 

^  See  OoNTKMFORABY  Beview,  October  1886,  p.  594. 
-.1  Snoe  this  article  was  in  type  words,  to  the  same  effect  have  reached  ns  from 
^[^UiBd.    Bee  J.  Z.  Sobnurmans  Stekhoven,  "  De  Alezandrijnische  Vortaling  van  bet 

>>Qdibpnphfltaii "  (1887),  pp.  21,  27. 
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sen  pointed  out    previously  by    Dr.   Field,    in    the  Preface 
m,  f.)  of  his  edition  of  the  Hexapla ;  but  they  had  not  been 
I :  Lagarde  here  edits  them  as  far  as  Esther.     We  learn  from 
pef ao6  how  he  was  enabled  to  do  this.   Through  the  liberality  of 
CngiiBh  friends  of  learning,  notably  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham, 
J.  Wright,  and  the  late  Hon.  Keith-Falconer  of  Cambridge, 
enabled  in   1881   to  visit  Rome,  where  two  of  the  most  im- 
Lt  MSS.  are.     Here,  working  ten  hours  a  day  for  three  and  a 
tooths,  he  collated  both   the  Chisian  MS.  of  the  recension  and 
[S.   belonging  to  the  Vatican  Library  (330),  one  of  the  two 
|,  370  years  ago,  had  been  sent  by  Leo  X.  to  Spain  for  the  use 
editors  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot.     And  so,  he  writes, 
turned  borne,  having  with  me  what  were  to  be  the  foundation ; 
present  edition."     The   Preface  exemplifies   incidentally  the 
ly  of  Lag&rde's  labour.     Having  long  ago  constructed  an  index 
Biblical  passages  cited  by  Chrysostom,  he  now  makes  use  of  it 
:]onstrate,  by  a  comparison  of  texts,  that  it  was  Lucian's  recen- 
fhich  that  Father  regularly  employed.     Tte  recension  of  Lucian 
lable  for  the  purposes  of  textual  criticism;  and  it  has  been 
advantage  by  Klostermann  in  his  recent  commentary  on  the 
of   Samuel   and  Bangs  (NSrdlingen,  1887).     It  is  noticeable 
>me  of  the  cleverest  of  modem  conjectural  emendations  have 
to  be   confirmed  by   it:    as  those  of  Wellhausen,  noted  on 
tl-4  of  his  "Text  der  Biicher  Samuelis,"  and  qj;*?a>n,  for  the 
^lligible  pjr^Qp  in  2  Kings  xv.   10  made  (independently  ?)   by 
and  Stade,t  apparently  without  reference  to  any  reading  of  the 
'^Let  him  who  would  himself  investigate    and  advance 
ledge,  together  with    other  ancient  versions  accustom  himself 
1  all  things  to  the  use  of  Field's  Hexapla  and  Lagarde's  edition  of 
jllecension  of  Lucian'"  (Klostermann,  p.  xl.). 
■Two  substantial  octavo  volumes,  which  we  may  expect  shortly  { 
augmented  by  a  third,  of  772  pages,  full  of  recondite  know- 
on  miscellaneous  topics,   set  forth  often   with  a  raciness  and 
[which  only  Ldgarde  can  command.     Many  of  the  articles  are 
|ts  of  reviews ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  description  of  the 
its ;  those  interested  in  these  subjects  must  explore  its  treasures 
[smselves.     The  first  volume  contains,  among  other  things,  the 
review  of  Miihlau   and  Volck's  edition  of  Gesenius'  Hebrew 
bn,  exposing  the  many  delinquencies  of  its  editors ;  it  contains 
10  philologically  valuable   article  (written  in  English)  on  **  the 
on  whether  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  is  or  is  not 
bited  in  the  Pentateuch  ; "  the  next  but  one  is  on  a  very  different 
It,  the  origin  of  the  mathematical  symbol  x — ^which,  observing 

3e£ch.  der  JudeD,"  ii.  1  (1871),  p.  99.  f  "  Z.A.T.W."  (1886),  p.  159. 

X  "  Agathangelus,"  p.  169. 
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£&at  old  Italian  algebraic  writers  speak  of  an  unknown  quantity  as 
€09tM.^  "  l^lung,"  Lagarde  connects  plausibly  through  Spanish,  which 
rej>"resented  Arabic  ali  by  a;,  with  the  Arabic  shai,  *'  thing."  The  same 
viol  x2me  contains  also  the  Books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus,  edited 
£rozn  the  Amiatine  MS.  of  the  Vulgate,  in  the  preface  to  which 
ih^  editor  apologizes  for  not  being  able  to  do  more  than  add  variants 
{roxn  a  single  Father — viz.,  Augustine.  The  second  volume  (among 
xnxKch  besides)  contains  Jerome's  translation  of  th^  LXX.  Version  of 
Job,  fiom  two  MSS.  in  Tours  and  Oxford. 

6.  A  Persian  translation  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  i.-x.  4, 
bom  a  MS.  of  Paris,  with  an  Introduction  containing  a  sketch  of  the 
Idstoij  of  Persian  studies  in  Europe,  and   a  bibliographical  descrip- 
tion of  not  less  than  sixty-one  Persian  Lexicons,  in  different  languages  ! 
lAgarde's  attention,  we  learn,  was  re-directed  to  the  Persian  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  publication  of  the  extract  in  the  Catena 
of  Jewish  interpretations  of  Isa.liii.,  published  in  1877  by  Dr.  Neubauer, 
of  the  Bodleian  Jjibrary,  Oxford,  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Dr.  Pusey . 

8.  This  is  edited  from  a  MS.  of  a.d.  888-9,  in  the  possession  of 
lord  Zouche,  whose  courtesy  in  permitting  the  editor  the  use  of  it  is 
inly  acknowledged  ("  Mittheilungen,"  ii.  373).  It  consists  of  extracts 
fxaax  the  Coptic  (Bbhairian)  version  of  the  Gospels,  with  comments  in 
tte  same  language  selected  from  the  writings  of  Chrysostom,  Cyril, 
BereniB  of  Antioch,  and  other  Fathers. 

9.  Attracted  by  Lagarde's  discussions  on  the  names  of  the  Cappa- 

docian  months,*   Mr.  Paul  Kalonides,  StSaicrwp  r^c  ^tXoao^fac   and 

««ftryfriIC   in    Smyrna,   opened  a  correspondence   with   him  on  the 

IMrtion  whether  old  Cappadocian  words  might  be  preserved  in  the 

■odem  Grreek  dialects  of  Asia  Minor.     In  reply,  Lagarde  urged  the 

iBiportance  of  publishing  specimens  of  the  language.     The  result  is  the 

present  publication,  containing  forty-four   specimens  of  the   modem 

^''Bek  spoken  at  Pharasa,  Telmessos,  Sinasos,  and  other  places,  with 

^  dphabetical  list  (twenty-eight  pages)  of  the  Cappadocio-Hollenic 

•^^^  occnrring  in  a  Glossary,!  printed  recently  by  Kalonides.   But  the 

^tor  does  not  himself  pretend  in  the  present  instance    to    have 

^'^Ved  at  definite  conclusions  on  the  obscure  questions  involved :  his 

*^  has  been  the  more  modest  one  of  supplying  the  future  investigator 

^'^I^  materials  for  his  use. 

3.0.  In  what  style  Lagarde  conceived  that  the  LXX.  version  of  the 
7^  Testament  ought  to  be  edited  was  illustrated  by  him  some  years 
)  in  his  "Anktindigung  einer  neuen  Ausgabe  der  griechischenUeber- 
;  des  alten  Testaments"  (1882),  in  which  he  gave  two  s];>ecimens, 
•^  of  an  ideal  edition  of  Gen.  i. ;  the  other  of  an  edition,  the  best 
^i^^di  dTcnmstances  and  means  permit,  of  Gen.  i.-xiv.     The  present 

*  ^Genmmelie  Abhandlungen  *'  (1866),  p.  258/. 

t  TKitavdpiow  ovyxpiTiK^  iKhiifOKavTaSoKut^  yiltup.^^SmjnOf  1885. 
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specimen  may  be  regarded  as  another  example  of  the  ideal  nnftliod, 
but  carried  out  on  a  scale  of  still  more  remarkable  compleieDeB. 
Underueatb  the  text  stands  the  critical  apparacos,  oontdadng  of  tisa 
readings  of  MSiS.  and  the  citations  of  the  Fathers  ;  at  the  foot  of  tlis 
page  are  annotations  on  the  Hebreir  text  of  the  Psalms,  with  reieifSiDB 
to  Seraltic  philology  and  the  renderings  of  the  versions-  Ab  stated  in  tk* 
Preface,  the  MSS,  and  editions  of  v*.-rsions  on  which  tiio  text  is  ocm- 
stnicted  are  upwards  of  sixty  in  number,  besides  the  qaotations  from  tb 
fathers  !  The  Greek  text  of  Psa,  i,-v.,  with  the  notes,  occupies  oeirij 
forty  pages.  The  notes,  whether  critical  or  philological,  may  be  aid 
withqut  exaggeration  to  differ  in  kind  from  those  of  ordinary  books ;  aft 
one  who  has  not  seen  them  can  have  any  conception  of  their  extmordinfliy 
aKfHjiuQy  or  of  the  marvellous  erudition  with  which  words  or  rentkr^ 
iugg — \sx  whatever  language — are  elucidated*  It  is  painfnl  to  ihiafc 
that,  though  this  great  edition  of  the  Greek  Psalter  is  in  typ**  aste 
as  Psa.  xlviii.,  the  editor  should  be  unable  to  publish  it  through  wsBt 
of  the  necessary  means.* 

1 L  ''  In  t  none  of  Lagarde's  labours  is  there  such  a  wealth  as  m  liiia 
of  philological  matter  of  which  none  of  his  readers  is  master.  Wh»i 
does  the  present  reviewer,  for  example,  know  about  Awestian,  Ne^ 
Persian,  Sogdian,  Cappadocian,  Armenian,  and  Chorasmian  calendaiv? 
Nevertheless,  no  Old  Testament  theologian  can  afibrJ  to  pass  it  hf. 
It  develops  the  view,  indicated  already  elsewhere  by  the  author,  thift 
the  old  Eranian  festival  called  Fanmrdy  celebrated  in  honour  of  lli 
dead,  passed  under  the  Arsacidae  to  the  Armenians,  became  afterwvnb 
a  Persian  New  Year's  festival,  and  that  Purim,  in  the  LXX.  ^po«<^ 
((ppottpmat  <ppovptit^f  tppovpifi)^  agrees  with  this  word  linguisticaUy, 
though  otherwise  applied,  and  used  to  denote  a  feast  of  a  difiemt 
kind."  That  there  is  no  Persian  word  resembling  Pwr,  with  the  meia- 
ing  **  lot,"  seems  to  be  shown  conclusively,  pp.  18-28. 

12.  Contains  (1)  the  Life  of  Gregory  the  Dluminator  (pnhUsbcd 
already  by  the  Bollandtsts,  1762,  Sept.,  vol.  viii.)  from  a  Barbermi 
MS. ;  (2)  Jerome*s  treatises  on  the  inter]>retation  of  Hebrew  nameii 
and  on  the  sites  and  names  of  Hebrew  places  ;  (^)  a  series  of  Ononn^ 
tica  derived  from  particular  MSS. ;  (4)  Eusebius'  treatise  on  tha 
names  of  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  admirable  cx>mplt4e* 
neas  which  this  volume  displays  must  have  cost  its  editor  an  amoont 
-of  labour  which  cannot  be  estimated;  not  only  are  the  foot-notes  filled 
with  various  readings,  but  on  the  margin  the  passages  in  \^ '  ry 

word  cited  occurs  are  noted;  and  there  are  besides  indices  ^  ...,^,,ajg 
more  than  seventy  pages,  and  containing  upwards  of  lOjOOli  references! 
*'  To  write  a  commentary  on  the  philology  and  subject-itiattor  of  rhii 
^^lume  would  be  a  task  as  difficult  as  it  would  be  thankworthy ;  tht 
volume  contains  the  beginnings  of  both  Hebrew  lexicography  aad 
•  **  AgAth«Ttgelu«,"  p.  157.  t  No6tle*  "TheoL  LiterAltirzeitang/'  1688,  cot  as^d  (Jafi<>  M 
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IBiblical  geography."  *  For  the  treatise  of  Eusebius,  the  archetype  of 
ftU  known  M3S.,  belonging  to  the  Vatican  Libran%  lias  been  collated. 

14.  A  reprint  of  the  text  of  Agathangelus  on  the  conversion  of 
Armenia  (published  in  the  Acta  Sanctorum  in  17G2),  collated  with  the 
original  MS.  at  Florence,  and  followed  by  a  series  of  explanatory  anno- 
tations (pp.  121-149).  At  the  end  follows  a  note  on  the  Persian  ddtaj 
**  law,"  which  suggests  some  emendations  on  Dent,  xxxiii.,  and  a  discus- 
sion (not  wholly  conclusive)  of  the  foreign  words  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3. 

Lagarde*s  works  form  truly  a  monumentum  acre  2^('rcnniif.s ;  of  the 
greater  part  of  them  it  is  impossible  even  to  imagine  the  day  when 
lihey  will  become  antiquat-ed.  Our  survey,  we  are  aware,  has  been  an 
imperfect  one;  we  shall  be  satisfied  if  it  succeeds  in  teaching 
gtndents  in  this  country  what  the  industry  of  one  man,  rightly 
directed,  can  accomplish,  and  introducing  them  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  recent  contributions  to  Biblical  and  Patristic  study. 

**  Modern  Science  in  Bible  Lands."      Bv  Sir  J.  William  Dawson, 
C.M.G.,  LL.D.,  F.K.a.,F.a.S.,  &c.  "  London,  1888. 

Sir  J.   W.  Dawson's  ''Modern  Science   in  Bible  Lands"   would 

have   been   improved    had   all  references   to  Biblical    matters    been 

omitted  from  it.     The   reader  would  then  have  had   before   him  a 

lucid,  and  we  do  not   doubt  accurate,  explanation  of    the   geology 

«f  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  neighbouring    countries,  Egypt,   the 

Smaitic  Peninsula,   and  Palestine,   with   an    account  (chap,    ii.)    of 

lome  of  the  remains  of  primitive  man  that  have  been  discovered 

b  Europe    and  other  parts   of  the  globe.      For   Sir  J.  Dawson  is 

eminent  as  a  geologist :  he  is  not  equally  distinguished  as  a  Biblical 

critic  or  as  a  theologian.     And  thus,  when  he  touches  upon  Biblical 

nbjects,  he  falls  readily  into  misstatements  and  mistakes.     His  first 

diipter  is  an  attempt,  by  the  use  of  violent   means,   to  force  the 

oomogony  of  Genesis  into  harmony  with  the  teachings  of  modern 

ftience.     The  word  deslie,  translated  '*  grass  "  in  Gen.  i.,  should  be 

raodered,  he  tells  ns  (page   17),  cryptogams  (i.e,,  flowerless  plants — 

fcnis,   seaweeds,    mosses,    lichens,    fungi).       A    reference   to    other 

Pttaages  where  the  same  word  occurs  will  show  how  impossible  this 

"Bndering    ia.     Psa.    xxiii.  2:    "He    maketh   mo  to    lie    down   in 

PWfcurea  of  cryptogams  "  (the  figure,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  that  of  a 

■^p) ;  Jeremiah  xiv.  5  (with  reference  to  a   drought) :  "  Yea,  the 

™idalBo.in  the  field  calveth,  and  forsaketh  her  young  because  there 

**  no  cryptogams*^     The  common  rendering  grass  is  clearly  the  only 

<We  which  the  word  will  bear.     Page  28,  remcs^   '^  croe])ing  things  " 

(aaaigned  to  the  sixth  day,  verse  2G),  **  is  applied,"'  we  read,   ''in  a 

TOiy  indiflcriminate  way  to  all  small  quadrupeds,  whether  mammalian 

•  Nestle,  "  Theol.  Litcniturzeitung,"  1838,  coL  2'J7. 
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or  reptilian,  and  may  here  be  taken  to  represent  die  smalJer  qoad- 
mpeds  of  the  land."  This  limitation  is  quite  orbitnuy,  lUmt$ 
denotes  **  reptiles'*:  it  may  (though  there  is  no  proof  of  itj  hare  Ijc»'IS 
extended  so  as  to  embrace  smaller  qnadntpeds  as  well ;  bnt^  tis^j 
generally,  it  mast  im^lude  reptiles.  Reptiles,  hovrever,  as  Sir  i« 
Dawson  is  well  aware,  appeared  on  the  earth  lon|^  before  maonnsk 
in  the  Carboniferous  Period  :  in  order,  aocordiiig^ly,  to  maintain  tlw 
harmony  with  geology,  he  fastens  npon  the  Hebrew  word  a  limitittto 
which  it  will  not  bear.     The  table  on  page  2  is  ino>:      "  "   '^;  ih^ 

agreement  between  Gen.  i.  and  the  teachings  of  sr  t\  fir 

from  being  as  complete  aa  is  here  represented.  On©  most  eeriooi^ 
discrepancy  is,  indeed,  not  even  hinted  at. — tlie  *•  making  "  of  tie  son 
on  the  fourth  day,  implying  (if  the  nebular  theory  be  aocepte4)  tfe 
appearance  of  vegetation  (third  day)  npon  the  earth,  befoRi  t|p 
substance  of  the  solar  system  had  yet  been  condensed  !  Readeis  «f 
Sir  J.  Dawson^s  **  Origin  of  the  World  •'  will  indeed  be  aware  that  k 
interprets  "made"  in  verse  16  to  mean  appointed;  if  they  ara  fc- 
tunate  enough  to  be  Hebrew  scholars  as  well,  they  wiU  know  also  ih& 
this  moaning  is  an  illegitimate  one  ;  that  the  word  employed  can  onlv  V 
rendered  *'  appoint  '*  where  the  "  appoiiUing  '*  involves  also  ii-  **  wr 
and  that  it  is  the  same  word  which  is  used  in  verse  26  with  reitjr^iatv 
to  the  '"  making  "  of  man.  Pages  13,  lo  :  the  ^*  days  of  God  ^  ii^ 
nowhere  in  the  Bible  identified  with  olamim,  or  ages.  Pages  3S,  2M, 
the  theory  that  Cen,  ii*  is  not  contradictory  to  Gen.  i,  but  f^fiw 
to  a  special  local  creation  of  **  certnin  other  animals  made,  Hki^  intt 
himself,  on  the  final  creative  day,"  is  inconsistent  with  the  expres 
terms  of  the  text.  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  in  verse  5  it  o 
said  that  "wo  plant  of  the  field  was  yet  on  the  earth,  and  no  heAoi 
the  field  had  yet  grown,"  Ijefore  the  creation  of  man,  we  i^ad  in  rta^ 
19  that  *'  all  beasts  of  the  field,  and  all  fowl  of  the  heaven/'  withooi 
limitation,  were  formed  after  man.  And  has  Sir  J.  Dawson  forgotlsi 
that  in  chapter  i.  the  creation  of  birds  is  assigned  to  the  J{fth  day — IjT^ 
ex  hf/pothcMj  a  whole  geological  pt^riod  prior  to  that  of  man,  and  by  a© 
means  ''  contemporary ''  with  him,  as  in  chapt^er  ii.  ?  The  inferencr 
(page  34)  that  in  Eden  man  had  no  acquaintance  with  *'  the  tai^ 
camivora''  is  entirely  unwarranted:  the  expression  '*  beast  of  die 
field,"  used  in  verses  19,  20,  includes  carnivorous  creatures  at  anv  mfco 
large  enough  to  devour  cattle  (Lev.  xxvi-  22)  and  sheep  (Eswk 
ixxiv,  5,  8),  and  to  rend  human  beings  (Hosea  xiii.  8).  Stf  Jt 
Dawson  is  not  so  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  concordance  bb  ht 
would  fain  have  his  readers  believe  (page  27);  and  the  '^  ignnrairt 
misconception  "  (page  34)  does  not  in  the  present  instance  reaidje  wifil 
the  commentators. 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  one  chapter,  tlie  specnlation  on  th^ 
site  of  Eden  in  chapter  iv.  is  an  interesting  one :  but  it  is  vittnied  bj 
the  fact  that  it  does  not  accord  with  the  representation  of  Oenesift 
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Sir  J.  Dawson  regards  the  gardon  in  Eden  as  situated  at  the  conflueTice 

of  the  four  rivers  named;  but  the  text  (Gen.  ii.  10)  says:   **  And  a 

nVer  came  forth    from   Eden  to  water  it;  and  from  there   it  was 

divided,  and  became  four  heads  " — {.e.,  the  river  was  a  single  stream 

in.    the  upper  part  of  its  course,  but  when  it  reached  the  garden  it 

divided,  and  pursued  its  course  in  four  separate  branches.     This  is 

tko  all  but  universally  accepted  interpretation  of  the  verse,  and  it  is 

alone  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  description,  which  evidently 

follows   the    dawnivard   course    of    the   stream ;  *  and  it  canuot  be 

doubted  that  it  is  the  correct  one.     If  so,  however,  the  whole  of  Sir 

J-    Dawson's  ingenious  theory  at  once  collapses,  and  the  chart  on  page 

178  is  no  correct  representation  of  the  topography  of  Gen.  ii.      Page 

213,  the  proposed  interpretation  of  the   **  sons  of  God"  in  Gen.  vi.  2 

is  opposed  to  Hebrew  usage.     Page  239,  the   sentence   Gen.  iv.  1  is 

neither  "  undeveloped "  in  its  grammar,  nor   **  scarcely  translatable 

by  us."     Construed  as  Sir  J.  Dawson  construes  it,  *'  I  have  gotten  a 

man — ^the    Jahveh,"   it    is  perfectly  normal   and  regular,   being   in 

form  exactly  parallel  to  Isa.  viii.  2 :  '*  And  I   will  take   mo  faithful 

iritnesses — the  Uriah  and  the  Zechariah,"  and  many  other  passages.! 

(The  particle  rendered  ^A^  is  prefixed  habitually  to  proper  names,  and  of 

ooarae  should  not  be  translated  at  all,  being  simply  the  mark  of  the  accu- 

tttive  case.)    Page  227,  El  does  not  occur  in  the  first  vei-se  of  Genesis ; 

and  the  theory  that  **  it  is  interjectional,  expressing  awe  or  wonder," 

is  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.     But   Sir  J.  Dawsons  ideas  on 

phi]ologi(»l  matters  are  remarkably  crude,  and  he  generalizes  evidently 

from  veiy  insufficient  linguistic  knowledge.     Ho  apparently  liolds  the 

<ypnion  that  all  languages  are  connected,  and  misquotes  Hebrew  words 

to  ttxpport  it  (pages  1C3,  234,  353  /.  [Egyptian  and  American.  .^]).     No 

donbt  9omc  words  in  most  languages  arc  framed  in  imitatiofi  of  sounds 

(onomatopoetic),  but  not  to  the  extent  represented  on  pages  227-9. 

On  page  228  we  even  read :  **  Bara^  '  to  create/  is  certainly  onomato- 

portic."     It  is  interesting  to  learn  that   Sir  J.    Dawson  not   only 

howB  that  a  sound  accompanies  the  process  of  creation,  but   is  able 

to  tell  us  what  it  is  like !     A  more  cogent  rcductio  ad  ahsurdum  of 

the  onomatopoetic  theory  of  language  than  the  examples  adduced  in 

^luB  volume  in  support  of  it  could  scarcely  be  desired.    The  conclusions, 

P^ges  302,  304,  do  not   follow  from  the  premisses  contained  in  the 

I*Boeding  chapter.     No  doubt  the  "  Egj-ptian  stones  "  indicate  that 

the  early  inhabitants  of  Kgypt  were  observant  and  cultivated  men ; 

bat  they  do  not  show  that  this  civilization  was  not  attained  by  a  long 

*Qd  alow  ascent  from  a  state  of  savagery.    The  reader  should  further  be 

•Waie  that  on  other  matters  also — e.g.,  Egyptology  and  the  topography 

*  Obflenre,  in  particular,  that  the  word  rendered  came  forth  is  applied  specifically  to 
•|*«Mtt  issning  from  its  source  (Deut.  viii.  7 ;  Joel  iii.  18 ;  Zcch.  xiv.  8) ;  if  Sir  J. 
P**»on*a  interpretation  be  correct,  it  would  be  used,  most  unnaturally,  of  the  uifwatrd 
**^ne  of  the  river  from  its  mouth. 

.  t  'adgei  iiL  15 :  "  Raised  up  to  them  a  saviour — the  Ehud  "  ;  Isa.  vii.  0 : 1  Kines  xL 
^V;srL81.te. 
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of  Jerusalem — excellent  authorities  have  been    led    to    very  diflerettt 
conclusions  from  some  of  those  adopted  by  Sir  J.  Dairsoru 

Sir  J.  Dawson  is  strongly  impressed  by  the  **  ignorance  **  of  com- 
mentators, and  seldom  refers  to  Biblical  critics  without  some  undig- 
nified expression  of  disparagemt*nt,*  The  foreg-oing*  qnotations  wfll 
have  shoTVTi  how  far  he  is  entitled  to  speak  as  au  authority  upon  noo- 
geological  questions.  The  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  narratives  t& 
Genesis  with  each  other  and  with  science  is  prompted  by  landftWd 
motives  ;  but  if  it  does  not  succeed  by  the  use  of  honest  and  legitima» 
methods,  it  must  be  abandoned ;  and  unlearned  readers  should  not , 
told  that  Hebrew  words  mean  what  they  do  not  mean.  Sir  J,  Dai 
allusions  to  Biblical  criticism  (i\//.,  p.  1 1  /.,  436  note)  show  that  h% 
views  it  entirely  from  the  outside,  and  that  he  is  iinacqnaiBted  eqiuiUj 
with  the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests  and  with  the  results  that  hai^ 
been  obtained,  and  accepted  unanimondy  (in  splt'O  of  p.  11/.),  bf 
those  engaged  in  it.  Among  those  who  fall  (implicitly)  under  las 
gratuitous  censure  are  Dillmann  and  Delitzsch,  men  who  (to  mf 
the  least)  are  not  inferior  in  ability  to  himself,  and  who  have  writUiL 
works  which  it  is  probable  will  outlive  his.  These  scholars  agree, 
without  material  difference  of  view,  in  maintaining"  that  compcstd 
stractum  of  the  Pentateuch  which  is  so  obnoxious  to  Sir  J,  DawaoQ. 
They  have  grounds  for  their  opinion^  which  are  not  in  the  smallelt 
degi^o  affected  by  the  scientific  observations  upon  which  Sir  J- 
Dawson  apparently  relies  to  refute  them.  Not  a  page  tJiat  they  hiw 
written  has  as  yet  been  **  reduced  to  waste  paper.*'  Sir  J.  Dawsoo 
appears  to  imagine  that  no  one  beforo  himself  had  observed  flu? 
Egyptian  references  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  we  can  assure  him,  if  hewilk 
re^d  the  commentaries  of  these  scholars,  that  he  will  find  them  *U  i 
noted  J  ^vith  copious  references  for  those  who  desire  further  particalais 
to  the  writings  of  travellers  and  Egyptologists.  M.  Na%dlle's  reseanjna^  | 
which  were  made  after  Dillmann's  commentary  on  Exodus  was  pub* 
lished,  were  discussed  by  him  in  a  most  comprehensive  manner,  in  » 
special  paper  published  in  the  '*  Transactions  *'  of  the  Berlin  Academy. 
Men  such  as  those  we  have  named  are  as  painstaking,  as  patientj  w  j 
single-minded  in  their  own  department  of  study,  as  Sir  J*  Dawsoci«  | 
we  presume^  is  in  his  ;  and  the  tone  of  superciliousness  and  contempt  I 
in  which  he  alludes  to  their  work  is  as  little  justified  by  his  qualificatioiw  1 
to  deal  with  subjects  which  (p.  viiL)  he  has  not  studied,  as  it  is  con-l 
sistent  with  the  respect  that  is  due  from  one  man  of  science  to 
another. 

8.  R,  Deivbr. 

*  ^g-  p*  411:   "Volumes  of  learned  crklcism  reduced  to  waste  paper;**|i.  i|fj:J 

*•  bookworms  and  pedants,**  &c*  "^    ^*J 
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IV. ^POLlTICS. 

THE  prevailing  political  spirit  and  temper  of  a  community  may, 
perhaps,  be  most  safely  inferred  from  its  newspapers.    At  public 
nwetmgs  people  are    not   quite    their   ordinary   selves ;    for  public 
meetings  are  seldom  held  except  in  times  of  popular  excitement,  or,  if 
bdd,  are  seldom  largely  attended  ;  and  in  times  of  excitement  people 
ihow  themselves  at  their  best  or  at  their  worst.     But  the  intellectual 
qoility  and  the  "  tone  "  of  the  newspapers  which  secure  and  retain  a 
gnat  drcolation  in  any  community  are  a  fair  index  of  some  of  the 
Mat  important  elements  of  its  political  life.     People  may  continue  to 
Apport  a  newspaper  which  on  some  important  questions  does  not 
'vpresent  their  political  opinions,  but  they  will  soon  discontinue  it 
^it  xises  far  above  their  intellectual  and  moral  level  or  sinks  far 
Idawit. 

Speaking  generally,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  principal  newspapers 
IQ  mil  the  three  colonies  in  which  I  spent  most  of  my  time  are  distin- 
S<^i«ihed  by  political  seriousness  and  a  sincere  regard  for  public  and 
I*ivifce  morality.  Some  of  them  are  extremely  able.  To  whatever 
•^*i«it  they  may  be  accepted  as  representing  their  readers,  they  justify 
%  liigh  estimate  of  the  political  intelligence  and  political  morality  of 
^^  Anstaraliaii  people. 

^Ilie  least  satisfactory  columns  in  the  great  newspapers  are  those 

▼Hich  contain  the  English  and  other  European  cablegrams.     Corre- 

■PondoitB  on  this  side  of  the  world,  in  their  eagerness  to  transmit 

ntflveating  news  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  sometimes  forget  the 

^^ftrenoe  between  prophecy  and  history.     The  cost  of  transmission  is 

^^^  high,  and    the    cablegrams    are    therefore    necessarily  brief — 

HI  aiaaj  caaes  too  brief  to  be  accurate.     But  they  are  supplemented 

bj  fhe  -lettera  of   correspondents  in  England  and  in  the   different 
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continental  capitals,  and  these  are  in  some  cases  Trrtfefcen  witb  i\ 
of  knowledge  and  with  conspicuous  ability. 

Australians  take  a  keen  interest  in  English  politics  and  J  ':- 

ticians ;  this  is  only  natural  j  it  conies  from  that  loyal  aflTectioii  *-  -i  r  i^ki 
country  which  finds  expression  in  many  difterent  forms  ;  bat,  while  Uis^ 
are  interested  in  our  domestic  affairs,  what  they  really  care  for  ts  our 
foreign  policy.  This  they  follow  with  a  TigUance  which  never  slt^ppfc 
and  they  discuss  it  with  eagerness  and  excitement-  The  Seerelary  for 
the  Colonies  is,  of  coursei  an  important  personage  in  Sjrdoey  vdA 
Mellx)m*ne  ;  but  most  of  the  people  I  met  with  regarded  the  Secrvtaiy 
for  Foreign  Affairs  as  a  more  important  personage  still.  CaliiTsftal 
men  have  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  Earopean  politics,  and  on  latidjr 
"  stations "  they  meditate  and  speculate  on  the  personal  qoalititt 
and  on  the  policy  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  Germany,  Aoafirii, 
Ilussia,  Italy,  and  France,  and  on  the  i-eal  military  strength  of  the* 
great  European  States,  They  read  books  on  these  subjects,  iml 
form  an  independent  judgment  on  the  opinions  of  newspaper  oon*^ 
spondents  in  Vienna,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petereborg  about  lb 
prospects  of  peace  and  war.  As  an  old  Liberal,  it  tronbled  me  to  fioii 
that  large  numbers  of  men  who  have  strong  sympathy  with  £ngiii& 
Liberalism  in  its  domestic  policy  regard  its  foreijgn  polieqr  vtek 
distrust  and  dissatisfaction.  Not  that  they  are  any  better  satisSed 
with  the  actual  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  Conservatives ;  ImI 
they  think  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  Liberals  the  Conservative©  would 
do  very  mucli  better.  Men  of  all  descriptions  complainetl  \'  * 
the  action  of  ihe  Home  Goverament  in  relation  to  New^  ft 
insisted  that  we  had  given  to  the  Germans  the  best  part  of  the  i^lamL 
In  this  judgment  I  think  they  are  wrong;  I  believe  that  the  bef* 
part  of  New  Guinea  is  ours.  I  also  found  that  there  was  a  geaeraJ 
comdction  that  the  settlement  with  France  about  the  New  Hebrida 
has  no  elements  of  permanence  in  it. 

I  suppose  that  most  Australians  really  believe  that  no  European  Power 
should  b©  allowed  to  take  possession  of  any  new  territory  mthin  i 
thousand  miles  of  the  Anstralian  co^ts.  More  tlianonce  I  nn^g^ieA 
this  as  a  ^*  form  of  sound  words/'  which  might  fiud  a  ]>lace  in  tbeir 
political  creed  ;  and,  though  my  friends  hesitated  about  accepting  lJi# 
formula,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  expressed  with  :     "    '  ,it 

of  accuracy  their  real  political  faitli — the  faith  by  wL  p 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  such   a  policy  might  have   beon    pofisihld. 
Though  France  was  already  in  the  South  Pacific,  I  ima    *  '        .0 

might  have  planted  our  flag  in  New  Guinea,  and  on  asc^*  if 

islands,  without  giving  any  offence  to  our  neighlx>urs  in  Europe,     But 
in  those  days  we  were  so  indifferent  to  the  value  of  oui-    *  11 

territories,  that  we  almost    missed   the    chance  of    ocl  .v 
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Zealand ;  and  now  the  policy  of  surrounding  Australia  with  a  wido 
belt  of  British  possessions  is  too  late. 

With  regard  to  colonial  policy  and  the  conduct  of  colonial  busi- 
ness, the  people  I  saw  had  not  very  much  to  say  in  ])raise  of 
either  Cionsenratives  or  Liberals ;  though  they  acknowledged  tliat  in 
ifeoent  years  both  parties  had  shown  signs  of  improvement.  It  was  a 
soTirce  of  satisfaction  that  English  statesmen  were  beginning  to  visit 
Australia,  and  to  learn  for  themselves,  at  first-hand,  tho  real  value  of 
the  country,  the  real  resources  and  achievements  of  the  peojile,  tho 
present  condition  of  Australian  politics,  and  the  present  drift  of 
Australian  poUtical  feeling.  But  during  the  last  twenty  years  there 
have  been  enormous  changes ;  and  leading  politicians  at  home,  who 
paid  a  flying  visit  to  tho  colonies  thirty  years  ago,  have  probably 
retained  impressions  which  mislead  their  judgment. 

I  heard  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation  discussed  in  the  course 
of  very  many  conversations  with  men  of  very  difierent  descriptions. 
Some  expressed  a  strong  belief  that  in  the  course  of  time  tho  visions  of 
tiiose  who  plead  for  the  complete  and  effective  political  organization  of 
the  English  nation,  scattered  over  many  remote  lands,  will  bo  fulfilled. 
llany  expressed  the  hope  that  it  might  be  fulfilled.  Tliere  was  universal 
agreement  in  condemnation  of  tho  theory,  still  held  by  some  English 
politicians,  that  separation  sooner  or  later  should  bo  regarded  as  inevit- 
able.    There  was  also  universal  agreement  in  the  opinion  that,  if  wo 
are  to  hold  together,  there  must  be  some  readjustment  of  tho  political 
relations  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country.      But  no  one 
lud  a  scheme  ;  and  it  was  generally  admitt<»d  that  any  serious  attempt 
toamstruct  a  scheme  would,  at  present,  be  mischievous.     Like  tho 
British  Constitution,  it  must  *'  grow." 

Some  contended  that,  in  the  first  instance,  there  should  be  a  compI(;t(^ 
<'Q>ifederation  of  the  Australasian  colonies  among  themselves.  It  is 
''•rily  necessary  to  state  that  an  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  passi^d 
^  1885,  provided  for  the  constitution  of  a  **  Federal  Council  of 
Australasia."  Among  the  matters  on  which  the  Council  may  legislate 
**-Hhe  relations  of  Australasia  with  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ;  tho 
Prevention  of  the  influx  of  criminals;  fisheries  in  Australian  waters 
"^JOnd  territorial  limits ;  the  increase  of  facilities  for  the  enforcement 
rf  the  law-^^^.,  by  providing  for  the  service  in  South  Australia  of 
^^  process  issued  by  a  court  in  Victoria,  and  for  the  «-ijforc«*rnent 
tf  criminal  process  beyond  the  bounds  of  tin:  colony  in  whicli  it  is 
^•■ttei  Further,  on  the  reference  of  any  two  or  mor«?  colonies,  the 
Council  may  legislate  on  such  matters  as  gf-nfTal  defences,  quaran- 
^1  patents,  bills  of  exchange,  marriage  and  divorce  ;  in  such  cases 
^  Acta  of  the  Council  an?  to  extend  only  to  the  colonies  Ijy 
^Inse  Legislatures  the  matters  have  been  referred  to  it.     Acts  dealing 
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Ihe  relations  between  Australasia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific^ 
lie  prevention  of  the  influx  of  criminals,  and  with  fisheries  beyond 
Irial  limits  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  signification  of  her  Majest/s 
Ire.  Other  Acts  may  be  assented  to  by  the  Governor  of  liie 
I  in  which  the  Council  is  held,  subject,  as  is  usual  in  the  case  of 
Its  of  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  to  subsequent  disallowance  by  her 

|y 

I  Acts  of  the  Council  are  to  have  force  only  in  those  colonies  which 
It  to  federate.     Victoria,  Qneensland,  Tasmania,  Western  Aus- 

I  and  Fiji  were  represented  at  the  two  meetings  of  the  Conncil 
In  Hobarb  in  January  1886  and  January  1888.  South  Aus- 
Idid  not  resolve  to  enter  the  Federation  till  December  1888. 
boiith  Wales  and  New  Zealand  still  remain  outside.  At  the 
Ig  in  1886  a  Bill  was  passed  authorizing  the  service  of  civil 
k  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  in  which  it  is  issued ;  and 
Ir  providing  for  the  enforcement  throughout  the  federated  coloniea 
laments  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  any  one  of  them.  At  the 
Ig  in  18S8  a  Bill  was  passed  regulating  fisheries  in  Queensland 
I,  and  an  Address  to  the  Queen  was  adopted  in  reference  to 
la  convict  settlements  in  the  Pacific* 

lile,  n^  I  have  said,  some  persons,  whose  judgment  deserves  great 
leration,  believe  that  the  federation  of  the  Australasian  colonies  is 
fct  step  towards  the  federation  of  the  Empire,t  there  are  men  of 
puthority  on  the  other  side.    The  most  sagacious  politicians  with 

I I  met  in  New  South  Wales  said :  **  We  want  some  day  to  have 
Ir  and  more  effective  connection  with  the  mother  country  than 
lee  now ;  but  it  must  be  directly  with  the  mother  country — ^nofc 
lb  a  central  Australasian  authority.  If  all  the  colonies  send 
lentativps  to  the  Federal  Council,  the  Council  will  very  soon. 
le  the  organ  and  channel  of  communication  between  the  whole 
Ltralasia  and  England,  and  the  relations  between  England  and 
Idividual  colonies  will  become  less  intimate.  Further,  if  all  the 
blasian  colonies  are  drawn  into  one  powerful  political  organiza- 
Ihe  chances  of  a  *  Declaration  of  Independence,'  whenever  there 
I  serious  disagreement  with  the  mother  country,  will  be  indefinitely 
led." 

Ian  hardly  be  questioned  that  there  is  great  force  in  these  con- 

kther  iDectiDg  was  held  in  January  1889. 

tve  already  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  this  Review  (Jnne  1886)  that  the  term 
lion  carries  with  it  misleading  associations  when  applied  to  a  scheme  under 
Ibe  Imperial  Parliament  should  delegate  to  local  assemblies  in  England,  Scot- 
I  ales,  aad  Ireland  large  legislative  and  administrative  powers  in  local  affairs. 
Y  federation  scheme  existing  and  independent  States  create  a  central  authority 
iLnniDi^  its  powers.  But  under  such  a  scheme  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Ic  described,  the  central  authority  would  create  the  subordinate  aothorities and 
|ne  their  powers.  The  term  Imperial  Federation  is  equally  misleading.  ThA 
lotence  '*  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  however  constituted,  would  be  pcesenred ; 
Ih  powers  would  be  granted  to  the  colonies. 
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aiderations ;  and  there  wonid  be  still  greater  if  any  executive  and 
administrative  powers  were  granted  to  the  Federal  Council.  But  at 
present  it  is  a  Council — nothing  more;  its  powers  are  limited  to 
legislation — and  to  legislation  on  definite  subjects;  it  has  no  per- 
manent president — ^the  president  is  elected  at  each  meeting.  The 
ptactical  advantages  which  the  action  of  the  Council  may  secure  for 
the  Federating  colonies  are  immediate  and  certain;  and  the  perils 
which  are  dreaded,  if  real,  seem  remote. 

I  found  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Colonial  Conference  held  in  London  in  April  1887 ;  and  the  cordial 
firiendliness  shown  to  the  representatives  of  the  coloniea,  both  in 
London  and  by  the  great  municipalities,  had  made  a  great  impres- 
aon  throughout  Australia.  Mistakes  were  ineWtable.  Some  men 
were  treated  with  great  consideration  in  England  who  are  not  very 
considerable  in  the  colonies ;  and,  even  in  the  distribution  of  honours 
by  the  Crown,  it  was  thought  that  some  men  were  overlooked  whoso 
claims  should  have  been  recognized.  But  everything  was  well  meant ; 
and  to  the  Australians  the  enthusiasm  with  which  our  colonial  visitors 
vere  received  was  a  pleasant  surpiise. 

The  most  important  result  of  the  Conference  was  the  arrangement, 
nbject  to  the  approval  of  the  several  colonial  Legislatures,  under 
which  the  several  colonies  are  to  contribute,  in  the  proportion  of  their 
Tegpective  populations,  towards  the  original  cost  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  Imperial  men-of-war  on  the  Australasian  station.  The 
Legislatures  of  all  the  colonies  except  Queensland  confirmed  the 
Ag^ment  either  before  the  close  of  1887  or  early  in  1888.  Out  of 
this  much  may  grow. 

But  nothing  will  grow  out  of  it  unless  we  frankly  recognize  the 
present  strength  of  the  colonies,  and  dismiss  from  our  minds — dismiss 
wholly — ^the  traditional  conception  of  their  relation  to  the  mother 
ooantry.  The  British  colonies,  or  plantations — according  to  the  legal 
definition  of  them — "  are  remote  possessions  of  this  realm,  occupied  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  or  cultivation."  Mr.  Seeley  is  wholly  in  the 
right  when  he  insists  that  to  speak  of  the  colonies  as  ''  possessions  " 
of  the  realm,  or  ^'  possessions  "  of  the  Crown,  is  misleading  and  mis- 
chievons;  and  yet  the  popular  conception  of  them  is  identical 
with  the  legal  definition.  They  are  regarded  as  *'  possessions  "  of  the 
realm — ^noi  parts  of  the  realm.  And  because  in  our  hearts  we  regard 
the  Australian  colonies  as  **  possessions,"  we  treat  them  in  a  way 
which  irritates  the  colonists.  They  do  not  claim  to  be  any  better  than 
Englishmen  at  home ;  but  they  claim  to  be  no  worse. 

Some  of  the  powers  which  are  exercised  by  ourselves  cannot,  for 
the  present  at  least,  be  theirs :  they  share  the  Imperial  fortunes,  but 
cinnot  control  Imperial  policy.  The  poorest  agricultural  labourer  in 
Donetflhirey  and  the  roughest  scavenger  in  the  streets  of  London, 
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may  assist  to  determine  whether  the  Empire  shitl]  declur**  w^r  or 
make  peace;  but  the  richest  squatter  in  New  South  Wales  anft 
the  richest  merchant  in  Melbourne — though  war  may  tnenJiee  tt^ 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  wealth — are  powerle-ss ;  they  csati  imJf 
look  anxiously  across  twelve  thousand  miles  of  ocean  to  learn  tb^ 
fete  from  the  decision  of  the  home  constituencies.  It  hmit  b* 
that  no  scheme  for  extending  to  those  members  of  the  Englisk 
nation  living  beyond  the  seas  all  the  responsibilities  and  prfWi-rt 
of  the  English  nation  living  in  the  mother  countjy  is  po^ 
and  that  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  and  Brislmne  must  co 
to  be  excluded  from  all  direct  control  of  the  foreign  policy  • 
realm.  If  so — and  in  any  case  as  long  as  their  exclasion  fnwi 
Imperial  power  remains— the  English  people  at  home  and  the  Imperial 
Government  should  make  an  effort  to  remember  that  the  exclusiuii 
implies  no  ii^feriority.  The  Colonial  Office,  especially,  should  U^f^ 
care  to  avoid  whatever  might  provoke  the  colonists  to  suspect  that  wt 
attribute  to  them  any  inferiority.  Or,  to  use  langnag-e  which  I  harf^ 
used  already,  the  oolonies  should  be  treated  as  parts  of  thc^  realm — 
not  as  **  possessions  "  of  the  realm  ;  and  the  colonists  as  me  tubers — 
not  as  subjects — of  the  English  nation. 

In  paafc  times  the  action  of  the  authorities  at  home  in  the  selecti'^ 
of  Governors  has  occasioned    great    irritation ;  and    the   prompt »e=^ 
with  which  the  Legislatures  of  New  South  Wales  and  of  South  Aitstmtia 
sustained  the  protest  of  Queensland  against  the  appointment  of  Sir  F 
Blake  indicates  that  this  is  a  subject  on    which  the  co)< 
extremely   sensitive,     A   few  years  ago  there  was  an 
support  of  the  demand  that  Governors  should  be  elected  liy  popnbr 
vote,  and  elected  from  among  men  who  were  resident  in  th^  col<»nsfi5v 
It  was  largely  the  result  of  the  resentment  occasioned    by    unwiso 
appointments,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  tendency  of  a  deniociBlt*- 
people  to  suppose  that  they  ought  to  be  ruled  by  men  of  ^*  i 

choice.     This  agitatioUj  I  was  told,  had  wholly  subsided.       j ;  i 

that  the  Govenior  is  the  representative  of  Im])erial  interests,  and  of 
Imperial  authority ;  that  he  has  to  consider,  not  merely  the  isolated 
interests  of  the  particular  colony  of  which  he  is  the  temporary  ruler, 
but  the  mutual  relations  between  that  colony  and  the  rest  of  the 
Empire ;  his  appointment,  therefore,  should  be  made  by  the  CmwiL 
It  is  also  seen  that  the  kind  of  position  which  is  held  by  a  Colonial 
Governor  requires  that  he  diould  be  wholly  free  from  entang'leinents 
with  colonial  parties  and  colonial  ]X)liticians.  And  further;  r^^cent 
appointments  have  been,  on  the  whole,  satisfactorj%  and  eomi.*  of  thi« 
Governors  have  won  great  popularity. 

But  there  is  still   a  considerable  amount  of  sensitiveness  and 
easiness*     IJad  apix>intments  have   been  made   before,    and  mat* 
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made  again.  My  impression  is  that  those  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
subject  were  anxious,  first  of  all,  that  the  authorities  at  home  should 
hare  a  better  understanding  of  the  position  and  duties  of  the  Governor 
of  a  colony  with  representative  institutions ;  and,  secondly,  that  they 
should  endeavour  to  learn,  through  unofficial  channels,  whether  a  pro- 
posed appointment  was  likely  to  be  acceptable.  No  formal  communi- 
cation, even  of  a  "  confidential  "  kind,  with  colonial  Ministers  was 
suggested ;  but  it  was  thought  that  there  are  informal  methods  of 
discovering  whether  in  a  particular  colony  a  particular  man  is  likely 
to  be  regarded  with  confidence. 

The  contention  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New  South  Wales,  as 
set  out  in  its  recent  Address  to  the  Queen,  that  future  Governors  should 
be  confined  to  i)ersons  who  have  served  in  some  high  office  or  in  the 
Imperial    Parliament,  or,    as    Sir    Henry  Parkes    put    it,   that    the 
Governors  should  be  limited  to  that  class   of   public   men  who  had 
indicated  that  they  possessed  qualifications  fitting  them  to  assist  in 
Uie  government  of  the  Empire,  cannot,  I  think,  be  sustained.      For  a 
mere  visitor  to  the   colonies  to  differ  from  a   man  of  such  robust 
flense  and  such  large  experience  of  colonial  aftairs  as  Sir  Henry  Parkes 
is  presumptuous,  and  I  am  half  disposed  to  think  that  lleuter's  sum- 
mary of  his  speech  has  not  given  his  real  meaning.     But  if  Sir  Henry 
believes  that  only  those  men  should   be   sent  to  govern   the  great 
colonies  who  are  in  the  running  for  Cabinet  appointments  at  home,  the 
leply  is  obvious : — If  a  politician  with  Cabinet  office  in  sight  were  to 
accept  a  colonial  Governorship,  ho  would  find,  when  he  came  home 
after  his  six  years'  absence,  that  he  had  lost  his   position  in  the 
ooontry,  that  his  party  had  learnt  to  do  without  him,  that  some  other 
man  had  stepped  into  his  vacant  place,  and  that  he  had  sacrificed  a 
political  position  which  it  had  taken  him  ten  or  twenty  years  to  win. 
His  political  career  would  be  ruined. 

To  this  an  Australian  may  answer:  "Yes,  his  political  career 
might  be  ruined  at  home;  but  if  he  proves  himself  a  successful 
Governor  he  will  be  sent  at  the  end  of  his  term  to  govern  some  other 
gieat  colony ;  and  to  represent  the  Crown  as  Governor  of  Victoria  or 
New  Soath  Wales  is  surely  enough  to  satisfy  any  man^s  ambition." 
Hardly.  To  be  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria  or  of  New  South  Wales 
iito  hold  a  very  great  position,  for  in  the  solution  of  the  |X)Iitical 
proUems  which  arise  from  the  new  and  unprecedented  conditions  of 
national  life  in  the  colonies  there  are  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
political  sagacity  and  political  genius  of  the  very  highest  kind.  But 
the  Governor  does  not  govern.  He  has  to  look  on  while  other  men 
do  die  real  work.  Now  and  then,  when  there  is  a  Ministerial  crisis, 
&r  example,  something — ^perhaps  very  much — ^may  depend  on  his 
good  temper,  his  good  sense,  his  courage,  and  his  knowledge  of  human 
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nature.  Now  and  then,  if  he  has  an  intimate  Icnowledgf?  of  tie 
great  Government  offices  at  home,  his  suggestions  may  asaiBt  a  Minister 
in  reorganizing  a  department.  Now  and  then,  his  private?  ami  mi* 
official  counsel  may  save  a  ^tinister  from  grave  mistakes  of  jRiUcy  an 
great  questions  ;  but  such  occasions  as  these  are  likely,  I  think,  to 
be  very  rare,  for  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  even  a  very  able  poli- 
tician who  has  spent  his  life  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  bom»!  will 
be  able  to  master*  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  yearsj  tlic*  political 
cjuestions  with  which  Colonial  Legislatures  have  to  deal,  and  the  can* 
ditions  uuder  which  these  questions  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

My  point  is  this — an  English  politician  who  has  in  him  the  making 
of  a  gi'eat  administrator,  or  a  brilliant  Chancellor  of  the  Exch»>qiier, 
would  have  no  chance  of  using  his  powers  as  a  Colonial  Governor, 
If  he  completely  accepted  the  limitations  of  his  position  and  restnisfll 
himself  from  interference  with  colonial  politics  he  would  soon  fiol 
bis  position  irksome ;  if  be  broke  through  these  limitations  that 
would  be  trouble.  He  would  be  miserable  if  he  did  nothing ;  and  if 
he  attempted  to  do  aiijirhing  he  woukl  do  mischief.  Imagine  Mr- 
Gladstone,  thirty  or  forty  years  younger,  with  his  zeal  at  fever  hcaX 
for  the  reform  of  the  tariff  and  for  a  sound  financial  policy — swui 
bim  out  to  Victoria,  shut,  him  up  in  Governirit^nt  House  while  Mr. 
(allies  is  expounding  and  defending  the  doctrines  of  Protection  in  the 
Legislative  Asaembly^ — how  long  would  the  Governor  be  able  to  hold 
himself  in  and  to  prevent  himself  from  nishing  on  the  Prime  Ministiff 
in  a  volcaoic  torrent  of  argument,  figures,  and  passionate  rhetoric? 
Or  imagine  an  administrator  like  Mr.  Chamberlain  reigning  in  Sydney 
but  with  no  department  to  administer.  If  in  the  course  of  his  offid^ 
duty  he  discovered  that  one  of  the  Government  departments  w* 
badly  organ izedj  bis  fingers  would  itch  to  pull  it  to  pieces  and  pat 
it  together  again ;  or,  if  he  foimd  tliat  the  head  of  an  impirtaot 
department  w^as  ineffective,  I  have  a  strong  impression,  from  whal 
I  know  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  the  unfortunate  man  wonld  voy 
soon  learn  the  Governors  opinion  of  him,  and  would  become  recT 
unhappy  himself,  and  do  his  best  to  make  the  Governor  unhappy  toa 

When  I  was  in  Hobart  I  had  the  honour  of  lunching*  with  Sr 
Ttobei-t  Hamilton^  and  of  spending  an  hour  or  two  with  bim  afterwards 
in  his  library.  The  Government  House  at  Hobart  is  the  most  charming 
of  all  the  Government  Houses  in  the  colonies  which  I  visited.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  lawns  ami  flowers,  and  through  the  windows  there  are  tho 
loveliest  views — ^below,  the  silver  Durwcnt  flowing  between  picttir 
banks,  and  above,  lulls  covered  with  forest  trees.  He  made  no  compIa£j 
But,  as  I  sat  and  looked  at  his  vigorous  form,  in  the  very  n. 
its  strength  ;  as  I  listened  to  him,  and  discovered  in  ail  thfi.  1 

the  indications  of  a  most  masculine  intellect,  a  large  and  varied  i 
ledge  of  affairs,  and  a  delight  in  administrative  work,  1  oould  nut 
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resiBt  the  conviction  that  as  Governor  of  Tasmania  lie  was  a  wasti'd 
force.  Had  he  been  in  Parliament,  I  sup]X)se  that  lie  would  havo 
been  certain  before  this  time  to  have  risen  to  Cabinet  rank  At  llobart 
he  had  nothing  to  do — nothing,  at  least,  of  the  kind  that  ho  could 
do  best. 

The  character  and  resources  necessary  for  the  (lover nor  of  a 
colony  having  representative  institutions  are  not  the  sauio  as  tliosi' 
Kqaired  for  a  successful  member  of  Parliaiuont  or  a  successful 
Minister  at  home.  Neither  in  his  temperamont  nor  in  his  intellectual 
habits  should  ho  have  the  qualities  which  make  a  good  party 
politician  ;  and  yet  he  must  be  free  from  that  tendency  to  take  up 
"crotchets"  which  usually  distinguishes  the  **  independent "  member. 
He  should  be  a  stranger  to  that  combative^  spirit — that  joy  in 
battle — which  compels  men  to  strike  their  hard(*st  at  opinions  which 
ihey  regard  as  false  and  pernicious ;  and  ho  should  be  capable  of 
maintaining  without  effort  the  most  agreeable  relations  with  men  that 
bold  such  opinions — and  yet,  intellectual  cynicism  will  be  fatal  to  him. 
He  should  have  personal  dignity,  reticence,  firnmess,  but  should  bo  gt^nial 
and  buoyant,  and  should  not  take  politics  too  seriously.  lie  should  hav<^ 
a  genius  for  what  might  be  called  a  strenuous  idleness  :  should  be  willing 
and  able  to  spend  his  time  on  a  thousand  small  duties,  non(>  of  which 
seem  very  important,  none  of  which  make  any  s<*ver(^  demands  on 
him,  but  which  leave  him  with  little  leisure  and  litth^  strength  for 
graver  pursuits.  He  should  have  a  hospitable  mind,  capaljle  of  giving 
entertainment  to  a  ver}'  great  variety  of  human  interests,  ile  should 
be  a  sagacious  man — not  necessarily  a  scholar,  certainly  not  a  recluse 
—but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a  gentleman's  knowledge  of 
boola.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  habits  and  pleasures  of  peo])lf^  of 
many  descriptions.  He  should  be  not  only  a  man  of  integrity,  but  a 
man  of  honoor.  No  scandals  alx)ut  him  should  Ije  in  t]m  air ;  no 
debts  should  embarrass  him.  Last  of  all,  if  not  first  of  all,  he  should 
bave  for  a  wife  a  woman  witli  al)ounding  gof^d  sense,  gimerous 
sympathies,  high  character,  and  charming  manners.  For  the 
Governor  and  his  lady  exert  an  influence  on  the  Society  of  tli" 
ookmy  which  can  hardly  be  measured,  and  they  may  a^n tribute 
tnimation  and  vigour  to  even*  schem»5  for  tlie  moral  and  intell*:c'tuul 
coltivation  of  the  community.  I^dy  T  arrinjrton  at  Sydney,  L;idy 
Lodi  at  Melbourne,  and  Lady  Hamilton  at  Hobart  an-  perhaj^s  quit" 
tt  important  personages  as  their  hu.sbands. 

Each  of  the  colonies  I  visited  has  its  Tcajym'Ahh'  Minist^rrs,  hthI  in 
completely  equipped  with  high  officials  charu'-d  v.ith  th*;  various 
departments  of  administration.  Kven  Tasmania,  with  a  ]>oiii]]:ition  of 
•bout  140.000,  has  its  Trim-  Minister,  it*  Attorrjey-^eji.ra!.  its 
AeiBiirer,  and  its  iliniat'-r  of  Laiid*  and  Work-s  and  Mine:-. :  tlie-./: 
boB  the  Cabinet.     It  has  aliio  its  Chi*:f  Ju^ticr,  its  puisne  Judg«:h, 
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\^   Solicitor-General;  its  Postmaster-General,    its   Collector   of 
as,  its  Government  Statistician,  and  other  officers  besides.     In 
\f  these  colonies  there  is  an  Upper  and  a  Lower  House,  or,  to 
16  colonial  terms,  a  Legislative   Council,  which  is  the  Upper 
[,  and  a  Legislative  Assembly  or  House  of  Assembly,  which  is 
pwer  House.     In  New  South  Wales  the  members  of  the  Council 
ppointed   for   life    by  the  Crown,  which  means  that  they  are 
lited  on  the  nomination  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day.     The 
^^r  of  members  is  not  fixed ;  there  must  be  twenty-one,  but  there 
as  many  more  as  the  Governor  thinks  fit  to  appoint.     This 
[ityj  while  permitting  very  obvious  abuses,  has  one  obvious  merit : 
lajority  of  the  Council — consisting,  as  it  does,  of  life-members — 
lilt  the  business  of  the  colony  to  a  stand  by  refusing  persistently 
1^  Bills  sent  up  to  it  by  the  Assembly  and  supported  by  a  great 
Jth  of  public  feeling,  the  Governor  could  change  the  majority 
minority,  by  adding  fresh    members.     This  power,  like   the 
of  the  Crown  at  home  to  create  peers  when  the  peers  are  un- 
to come  to  terms  with  the  Commons,  answers  its  purpose 
it  being  exerted.    It  is  enough  that  the  obstructives  know  of  its 
ace* 

[Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  the  Council  is  elected. 

Ictoria  there    is    a    property    qualification,    both    for  members 

Council  and  for  voters  ;  members  must  own  freehold  property 

£100   a-year,    or    possess  a    capital  of  £1000;    votiers    mo^ 

freehold  rated  at  not  less  than  £10  a-year,  or  a  leasehold 

lat  not  less  than  £25.     In  South  Australia  there  is  no  property 

Ication  for  mcmhcrsMp  of  the  Council,  but  the  rotera  must  own  a 

lid  worth  £50,  or  a  leasehold  worth  £20  a-year ;  or  must  occupy 

|lling-hotiso  rented  at  £25  a-year.     In  Tasmania,  as  in  Soutii 

lia,  there  is  no  property  qualification  for  membership  of  the 

111,  but  the  voters  must  own  a  freehold  worth  £20  a-year,  or  a 

lold  wortli  £80  a-year ;  or  must  be  graduates  in  Arts  of  some 

sLty  in  the  British  dominions,  or  have  passed  an  examination  in 

Conducted  hy  the  Tasmanian  Council  of  Education.    The  franchise 

given  to  members  of  the  learned  professions,  and  to  retired 

and  naval  officers. 

electorul  area  for  the  Council  is  in  all  the  colonies  much  larger 

^hat  for  the  Assembly,  and  the  Council  has  a  much  smaller 

^T  of  members. 

jSydney  tho  nomination  of  members  of  the  Council  by  the  Crown 
Igarded  with  satisfaction  by  the  people  with  whom  I  happened  to 
1  and  in  their  judgment  it  secured  for  the  public  service  many 
fent  men  who  would  be  unwilling,  perhaps  unable,  to  go  through 
IcitemeDt  of  a  contest.  In  Melbourne,  on  the  other  handy  £he 
Li  opinion  seemed  to  be  altogether  in  favour  of  popular  eleotaan. 
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Some  nsefnl  men  might  perhaps  accept  nomination  who  would  not 
stand  for  a  constituency,  or  who,  if  they  stood,  might  liave  no  chance 
of  being  elected ;  but  popular  election  increased  the  authority  of  the 
Council.  '*  When  we  were  nominated,"  said  a  member  of  the  Council 
with  whom  I  was  discussing  the  two  systems,  **  we  could  offer  no 
effective  resistance  to  unwise  measures  passed  by  the  Lower  House ; 
we  had  no  moral  authority ;  we  were  told  that  the  Lower  House 
represented  the  people,  and  that  we  were  resisting  the  people's  will ; 
but  now  we  are  able  to  say  that,  if  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
represent  the  people,  so  do  we,  and  that  we  have  just  as  good  a  right 
to  our  opinion  as  they  have  to  theirs." 

In  all  the  colonies  the  election  to  the  Lower  House  is  practically  by 
universal  sni&age.  In  Tasmania  the  electors  must  have  their  names 
on  the  Assessment  Roll — corn^sponding  to  our  Rate-book — as  ovNTiers 
or  occupiers  of  property  within  the  electoral  district,  or  they  must 
have  an  income  from  some  source,  it  may  be  from  weekly  wages, 
amounting  to  £60  per  annum ;  in  computing  wages,  *'  rations "  and 
other  allowances  are  included.  But  these  restrictions  do  not,  I  imagine, 
disfranchise  any  considerable  number  of  the  adult  male  j)opulation. 

Between  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses  there  is  the  same  kind 
of  difference  as  between  the  proceedings  of  our  two  Houses  at  home : 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council  are  generally  decorous  and  even  dull ; 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  are  now  and  then  extrtMnely  animated 
— ^not  to  use  a  more  forcible  woixl — and  the  Speaker  does  not  always 
fad  it  easy  to  keep  the  wilder  mombera  of  his  team  on  the  safe  and 
well-beaten  road  of  parliamentary  propriety. 

The  three  most  picturesque  personalities  that  I  met  with  among 
•ctive  politicians  were  Sir  Henry^  Parkes,  Mr.  Playford,  and  Sir  Alfred 
Stephen.  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  who  is  now  Prime  ^Minister  of  New 
South  Wales  for  the  fourth  time,*  has  been  for  more  than  forty  years 
»  oonspicuons  figure  in  Australian  politics.  His  rugged  strength, 
hw  vigorons  understanding,  his  courage,  his  audacity,  have  appealed 
^7  powerfully  to  the  popular  imagination,  and  given  him  a  unique 
political  position.  He  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  in 
the  management  of  his  private  affairs  has  not  been  fortunate,  but 
there  is  unmeasured  confidence  in  his  public  integrity.  Thosi^  who 
**6Wdhim  speak  when  he  was  in  England  a  few  years  ago  are  not  likely 
to  have  formed  a  true  estimate  of  his  power.  Ho  is  not  a  speaker 
w  show  occasions ;  he  is  at  his  best  when  he  has  real  business  on 
J^od  and  is  smiting  his  enemies  in  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Pliiyford — 
** honest  Tom" — the  Prime  Minister  of  South  Australia,  is  a  man  of  a 

•  After  this  paragraph  was  written,  his  Ministxy  rcsipjncd  in  conscciucnco  of  a  dofeat 
^**Mne  xailwaj  appointment.  Parliament  was  dissDlvLMl  by  his  siu^ccssor  ;  but  the 
^ytloni,  which  are  bcin^  rejiortcd  while  this  article  is  iwissinj^  tljrou^/"h  the  press, 
{cm  to  ihow  that  Sir  Henry  will  have  a  majority  in  the  new  liuubc,  and  will  be 
^ntaHar  a  flfth  time. 
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different  type,  but  he,  too,  has  the  qualities  which  comnmzid  populo 
confidence.  He  is  a  strong  man,  but  less  nigged  and  less  volcanic 
than  Sir  Henry,  I  was  impressed  and  attracted  by  the  fellcitoas 
nuion  of  modesty  and  manly  dignity  in  his  bearing,  and  by  his  trans- 
parent simplicity.  He  is  a  market-gardener,  and  seemed  quite  ^ 
much  interested  in  his  vegetables  and  his  fruit  as  in  politics ;  aad 
when  he  was  induced  to  talk  of  his  early  history  and  of  hifi  fathefi 
who  was  a  private  soldier,  promoted  to  the  office  of  re^uental  school- 
master, he  was  charming.  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  anlike  Sir  Heisj^ 
Parkes  and  Mr*  Playford,  has  the  cultivation  of  a  scholar.  Ho 
belongs  to  a  family  which  has  produced  many  brilliant  men,  and 
though  he  is  now  a  very  old  man  he  is  brilliant  stiJl,  as  a  Stephrti 
should  be-  I  ventured  to  ask  him  what  was  the  very  earliest  thin* 
that  he  remembered,  and  he  said,  '*I  remember  being  whipped  in  ll<^ 
year  1807."  He  knew  Hannah  More  ;  and,  as  he  said,  Hannah  Mcut 
saw  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Dr.  Johnson  saw  Queen  Anne,  sa  that  that 
are  only  two  persons  between  him  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteentli 
century.  '  Sir  Alfred  was  formerly  Chief  Justice  of  New  South  Waks ; 
he  is  now  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council ;  and  when  I  was  to 
Sydney  he  had  a  Divorce  Bill  in  hand,  which  he  subsequently  pasaedy 
but  which  has  been  vetoed  at  home^ — and  vetoed,  I  imagine^  lhn>iig]t 
the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Home  Government  by  il^ 
Episcopalian,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  Wht*n  I 
suggested  that  some  of  the  provisions  of  his  Bill  appeared  to  mabe 
divorce  extremely  easy,  he  showed,  with  great  ammation,  that  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  colony  are  so  different  from  the  conditions  of 
life  at  home,  that  if  the  colonial  law  were  governed  by  the  Engltdi 
law  the  greatest  injustice  would  be  inflicted  on  innocent  people* 
The  courtesy  of  the  old  man,  and  the  vivacity  and  force  with  which  W 
talked  on  this  subject,  and  on  every  other  that  came  in  his  way,  maJ« 
him  a  most  delightful  host ;  the  little  luncheon  party  to  which  ht 
was  good  enough  to  invite  me  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  a^reeahlr 
of  my  Australian  reminiscences. 

Of  the  other  politicians  whom  I  met  I  can  give  no  personal  descrip- 
tion. Some  of  them  were  lawyers,  some  squatters,  some  merchant!, 
some  manufiLcturers,  some  farmers ;  some  of  them  had  b^nn  Ufi^  ^ 
mechanics,  a  few  as  ministers  of  religion ;  some  of  the  cleverest  aod 
ablest  had  been  journalists.  Some  were  members  of  EugliBh  or  Sootdi 
universities,  some  had  graduated  at  Melbourne  or  Sydney ;  some  hsA 
had  the  kind  of  education  that  used  to  be  given  in  England  to  Ui# 
Bons  of  fairly  successful  tradesmen,  others  had  left  elementary  schooli 
when  they  were  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and  had  fought  their  way 
to  their  honourable  positions  by  sheer  force  of  ability,  r  V  ^  ,J 

courage.     Thry  ditiered  from  each  other  very  greatly,      ^  ja 

gave  me  the  impression  of  being  men  of  great  soundness  of  jcdgmei)! 
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and  great  capacity  for  labonr.     Some  were  brilliant  and  keen.     Some 

or  was  it  my  fault  ?  would  they  have  shown  their  power  had  they 

seen  anything  in  me  to  induce  them  to  exert  it  ? — some  seemed  very 
dnll,  as  dull  as  any  of  the  members  of  our  own  House  of  Commons. 
Some  were  men  who,  in  addition  to  their  political  knowledge,  had 
■wide  and  varied  intellectual  interests ;  some  seemed  to  have  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  politics,  but  knew  nothing  else ;  in   some  I 
discovered  few  signs  of  serious  knowledge  of  any  kind,  but,  as  I  have 
Buggested,  perhaps  this  was  to  my  discredit  rather  than  theirs.     In 
private   I  could  see  no  difference  between   the  members   belonging 
to  the  two  Houses,  except  that  the  members  of  Council  were  gener- 
ally older  than  the  members  of  Assembly,  and  were  reputed  to  be 
ridier. 

The  history  of  the  colonies  is  the  best  proof  of  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  colonial  politicians.  For  they  have  shown  themselves 
equal  to  the  tasks  of  government.  They  have  maintained  public- 
order.  As  Seut  as  I  know,  the  only  serious  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  in  any  of  the  colonies  occurred  at  Ballarat  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  gold  fever,  and  before  Victoria  had  responsible  government. 
Pkoperiy  and  life  are  as  secure  in  Australia  as  in  Yorkshire  or  Kent. 
The  decisions  of  the  Courts  at  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Adelaide  com- 
mand as  much  confidence  as  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  at  West^ 
minster.  Since  the  Imperial  troops  were  withdrawn,  nearly  twenty 
yean  ago,  each  colony  has  raised  a  military  and  naval  force  of  its  own, 
oonasting  partly  of  **  Regulars  "  and  partly  of  Volunteers ;  has  fortified 
its  harbours;  has  maintained — and,  in  addition  to  its  annual  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  the  Imperial  Australian  squadron,  will  continue 
to  mnjqtft'" — ships  of  war  and  torpedo-boats  for  the  protection  of  its 
own  waters.* 

But,  in  addition  to  discharging  the  primary  duties  of  government — 
tte  maintenance  of  order,  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  the 
sdministration  of  justice,  and  providing  for  the  public  defence — they 
We  undertaken  duties  which  in  older  countries  are  discharged  by 
^mnicipal  or  other  local  authorities.  In  New  South  Wales  there  are 
laige  districts  in  which  at  present  no  local  authorities  have  been 
created;  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  are  constructed  and. 
iQaintained  by  the  State.  In  Melbourne  the  water  supply  is  in  the 
''■nds  of  the  Government ;  for  Melbourne  is  really  a  group  of  inde- 
pendent cities,  and   until   they  are   federated  under  one  municipal 

*  I  hoped  to  introduce  in  this  place  an  account  of  the  Volunteer  Cadet  Corps 
^hieh  has  been  created  both  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  and  about  which  in 
Victoria  I  was  able  to  coUect  a  considerable  amount  of  information  by  the  assistance 
tf  my  friend  Colonel  Sargood,  formerly  Minister  of  Defence,  and  the  most  active  and 
vflnentlal  promoter  of  the  movement.  I  feel  a  very  deep  interest  in  it  on  educational 
pWidSp  and  think  that  we  have  something  to  learn  from  it.  But  I  could  not  do 
Wioe  to  the  snbject  within  the  Umits  of  this  article,  and  I  most  find  some  other 
^Iportnnifty  of  diecnssing  it. 
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board,  vvith  rating  powers  extending  over  the  whole  area,  or  mti 
power  to  levy  contributions  from  the  separate  municipalities  indoded 
in  it,  the  State  is  the  most  effective  authority  for  constructing  and 
administering  those  public  works  in  which  the  whole  of  **  gretter 
Melbourne  "  is  interested. 

As  with  ourselves,  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraphs  are  in  charge  erf 
a  public  department-  The  railways,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  line 
in  New  South  Wales,  are  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Governments  of  the 
several  colonies.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  constructed  by  the  Govern- 
ments ;  in  one  or  two  cases  they  have  been  taken  over  from  pnvaifl 
companies.  I  know  nothing  of  the  int-emal  organization  of  the  Hail- 
way  Department,  but  tho  express  service  between  Sydney  and  3fel- 
bourne  and  between  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  is  a  very  fine  one ;  und 
the  sleeping  cars  between  Melbourne  and  Adelaide  are  hy  far  tia 
most  comfortable  that  I  have  ever  travelled  in.  The  saburban  serrio?. 
both  in  Sytlney  and  Melbourne,  is  also  admirable.* 

In  a  previous  number  of  this  Review  t  I  have  shown  that  they 
have  constructed  and  maintaLned  admirable  syBtems  of  elementag' 
schools,  and  have  contributed  generously  towards  the  founding  and 
Biipport'  of  universities.  They  have  shown  their  car©  for  the  inlelltic* 
tnal  life  of  the  community  in  other  ways.  They  have  established  in  ti^ 
great  cities  public  libraries,  museums,  and  galleries  of  art.  In  Sonth 
Australia  nearly  every  small  town  has  its  institute,  with  its  lecture 
hall,  news-room,  and  library.  In  the  morning  and  afternoon  tia 
reading-room  and  news-room  are  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  members^ 
whoso  annual  subscriptions  provide  the  expense  of  maintenance  ;  tStet 
five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  are  open  to  everybody,  Pat 
many  years  the  Government  contributed  half  the  cost  of  erecting  tlie 
buildings,  the  other  half  being  provided  from  local  sources.  I  belicvp 
that  recently  the  proportion  contributed  by  the  Government  has  becfi 
diminished. 

The  Governments  of  all  the  colonies  have  shown  that  they  tttt 
following  with  keen  interest  tho  development  of  technical  edocatloQ 
in  America  and  Europe.  There  are  Agricultural  CoUeg''^^  '  Statv 
Experimental  Farms  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia.      >  Img  g 

great  Technical  College,  with  branch  schools  and  classes  in  snbarhan 
and  country  districts.  The  number  of  individual  students  who 
entered   the   Sydney  classes  in    1887  was    1930 ;    the   namber  tha^ 

*  In   New   South  Wnlcs  tho  ext(?ngion  of   railway  communk'*^   "    '- 
populated  districts  ha.s  fluring  tbo  la«t  few  years  grefttly  dimliii> 

capital  expended  in  construction.     In  1881  the  railways  paid  con^  ^   ^,_, 

l«ent.  on  capital,  in  18B6  a  little  under  3  per  cent.     The  loss  comes  en; 
pl^venop.     In  Victoria,   on   the  other  hand,   which  has  about  the  «.i, 
ir  an  area  which  U  considerably  less  than  a  third  aa  large,  t 

1  ■  [^  more  than  4  per  cent,  on  capital,  although  the  cost  of  c 

iijij.^  vv.J■^  considerably  higher  than  in  New  South  Wales, 
t  February:  article  on  "Education," 
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entered  the  suburban  and  country  schools  was  765 — a  total  of  2G95. 
Towards  the  cost  of  maintenance  the  Government  contributed  in 
that  year  nearly  £17,000;  the  fees  received  from  students  amounted 
to  a.  little  over  £2000.  The  management  of  the  college  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  responsible  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instiniction. 
The  classes  appear  to  cover  every  subject  that  can  be  included  under 
ihe  "title  of  Technical  Education. 

Victoria   has    a    School    of    Mines    at    Ballarat    and    another    at 
Saixdhunst ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  students 
tihal}  they  can  go  down  into  the  mines,  which  are  within  half  a  mile 
of   their  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories,  and  examine  for  themselves 
the  methods  of  working  them  and  the  manner  in  which  engineering 
difficulties  have  been  met  and  mastered.     In    Melbourne  there  has 
heen  recently  founded   a  Working    Men's   College.     The  buildings 
"^ere  unfinished  when  I  was  in  the  city,   but   excellent  work  was 
Soing  on,  and  there  seemed    to   me  to  be  a   vigorous    democratic 
spirit  in  the  institution  which  promised  large  success.      The  total 
^lumber  of  individual  students  at  the  time  I  visited  the  college  was 
Jtist  under  1000.     I  obtained  from  the  secretary  the  numbers  attend- 
ing the  various  classes:  there  were  66  working  at  carpentry,  17  at 
^tidrcase  building,  35  at  carriage  drafting,  28  at  photogi*aphy,  57  at 
\xx>k-keeping,  69  at  shorthand.     The  origin  and  constitution  of  the 
College  and  the  sources  from  which  it  derives  support  are  interest- 
ing.   Mr.  Ormond,  of  whose  magnificent  generosity  a  visitor  to  Mel- 
\x>ame    is    continually    reminded,    contributed   £5000    towards  the 
\milding ;  the  rest  was  raised  by  public  subscription,  and  the  Govem- 
^nent  gave  the  site.     The  Council  of  22  includes  nominees  (1)  of  the 
Ch)Termnent,  (2)  of  the  University,  (3)  of  the   Public  Library,  (4)  of 
the  Founder,  (5)  of  the  Trades   Hall,  which   belongs  to   the   trade 
■ocieties,  (6)  of  annual  subscribers  of  over  £1,  and  (7)  of  annual  sub- 
scribers of  less  than  £1.      Towards   maintenance  the   Government 
contributed  in  1887  £1000;  fees  yielded  just  under  £450;   and  the 
carpenters  and  joiners',  the  painters',  the  brewers',  the  coachmakcrs', 
and  (me  or  two  other  trade  societies  contributed  between  £20  and  £30 
^-a  Bom  hardly  large  enough  for  the  societies  which  united  in  con- 
tribnting  it. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Governments  grant  subsidies  to  stimulate 
and  sapport  local  effort,  both  municipal  and  voluntary,  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  Australian  policy  which  most  strikes  a  visitor.  In 
Sonth  Australia  local  authorities  receive  from  the  Treasury  a  x>ound 
for  every  pound  exi)ended  out  of  the  rates  for  public  works.  In 
"^ctoria  the  subsidy  is  paid  on  the  amount  of  the  general  revenue 
fsdoi  rates,  and  subject  to  conditions  which  limit  the  total  amount  of 
die  annual  subsidy  to  one  municipality  to  £2000,  and  which  diminish 
fhe  anbaidy  in  the  same  proportion  that  the  local  rate  exceeds  Is.  in 
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Uie  povmd  ;  tKe  mten  mtmicipafities  reoriTe  £1  for  eveij  £1  niso! 
by  rates,  aod  the  ntmt  monictpalitieo  £2  for  erery  £1  .^ 

Sahodkfl  tre  abo  granted  to  duritAble  msdtntions  of  aD  deacRp* 
tions--4o  liovpitilft,  orphaa  wejlwa^  Umd  asflmns,  asrliiiiis  for  tk 
deaf  and  dumb,  9idA  aayltmia  for  tlie  destttateu     These  iaos  v) 

under  the  management  of  oommitlees  elected  by  Su.^:^(4Mtifs»  tbe 
Goremment  contributing,  as  a  rule,  an  amount  equal  to  that  nuaed  bf 
Tolimtary  mibscriptions. 

The  population  of  New  South  Wales — the  moat  popoknis  of  tk 
Australian  colonies — is  considerably  less  than  doable  the  populfttte 
of  Liverpool ;  the  population  of  Sooth  Australia,  with  its  900,000  aqmit 
miles  of  territory,  is  considerably  less  than  the  populatioii  of  SSieffieU; 
the  population  of  Tasmania  is  not  as  large  as  the  population  of  Pdfts* 
mouth*  At  a  dintance,  inconsiderate  Englishmen  may  imagine  tlul 
the  duties  resting  on  colonial  Legislatures  are  very  much  like  tk 
duties  discharged  in  this  oDantrj-  by  town  councils ;  and  that  tfc 
office  of  a  colonial  Minister  is  as  easy  to  fill  as  the  chairmanship  of  i 
watch  committee  or  an  estates  committee  in  connection  with  la 
English  municipality.  Before  I  visited  Australia  I  had  formed  a 
much  more  adequate  conception  than  this  of  the  kind  of  work  tliik 
has  to  be  done  by  colonial  statesmen,  and  of  the  kind  of  men  requiprf 
to  do  it ;  but  I  confess  that  it  was  not  till  I  saw  something  of  tit 
actual  organization  of  the  Governments  of  the  several  colonies  that  I 
visited,  talked  to  judges  about  the  suits  which  had  to  be  settled  a 
their  courts,  to  Ministers  about  the  infinite  variety  of  serions  dutzs 
which  had  to  be  discharged  in  their  offices,  and  to  members  of  Lega^ 
lative  Councils  and  Houses  of  Assembly  of  the  large  and  difficult 
questions  which  had  to  be  determined  by  Parliament,  that  I  began  to 
appreciate  the  real  powers  and  resources  of  the  men  engaged  ia 
Australian  politics. 

That  in  communities,  which,  when  compared  with  our  own^  are  19 
smalli  and  in  which  there  are  so  few  men  who  in  early  life  hare  had 
the  leisure  for  those  grave  studies  which  we  think — and,  as  I  believp, 
rightly  think — are  generally  necessary  for  the  discipline  of  thi! 
statesman,  there  are  so  large  a  number  of  men  who  have  ahomi 
capacity  for  legislation  and  government,  is  greatly  to  the  hoiw^i? 
of  our  race.  The  proof  of  their  capacity  lies  in  what  they  have 
achieved.  They  have  made  mistakes,  but  their  mistakes  are  noi 
more  flagrant  than  the  mistakes  which-  have  been  made  by  the 
trained  statesmen  of  the  old  countries  of  Europe.  Had  their  mis- 
takes been  much  more  serious  there  would  have  been   no  occasion  ^ 


•  The  urban  municipal  districts  in  Victoria  muat  contain  at  least  SOO  resideni 

holders^  nnd,  as  a  rule,  muat  not  eitce«<l  nine  square  miles  in  areo.     The  rum]  dictrlel* 
are  districts  which  do  not  fullil  these  conditions  ;  most  of  t]    ;  :  id  Kw^t  tnor^thui 

I  CM)  square  miles,  some  extend  over  4000,  one  extends  over  :  !  he  IooaI  aitttlwfH 

tied  in  both  descriptions  of  districts  have  substautiallj  the  ^^l^^ 
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smprise.  In  the  old  countries  statesmen  inherit  traditions  and  pre- 
cedents which  save  them  from  many  blunders ;  in  the  colonies 
the  economic  and  social  condition  of  the  people  is  new  and  strange, 
and  the  traditions  and  precedents  of  the  mother  country  are  in  some 
cssea  misleading  and  pernicious. 

Wliether  in  their  land  legislation  Australian  statesmen  have  done 
wisely  or  unwisely  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  largely  controlled  by 
Englidi  traditions  is  a  question  on  which  there  must  be  wide  diflferences 
of  opinion.    When  the  colonies  received  representative  institutions  the 
Crown  had  already  established  methods  of  treating  the  land  which,  in 
their    spirit  and  aims,  were  intensely  English,  and  although  during 
the  last  thirty  years  there  have  been  frequent  and  great  changes  in 
the  terms  on  which  the  unoccupied  lands  can  be  purchased,  or  leased,  or 
occupied  from  year  to  year,  all  the   changes  have   been  controlled  by 
English  ideas.    In  early  years  the  territory  seemed  inexhaustible.    Land 
•was  sold  freely,  and  even  given  freely,  for  agricultural  purposes ;  but 
Anns  of  a  few  hundred  acres,  or  a  few  thousand  acres,  made  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  boundless  bush.  Large  facilities  were  afforded  to  squatters 
"to  cover  immense  tracts  of  country  with  sheep  and  cattle.     For  a  time 
there  seemed  to  be  room  enough,  more  than  room  enough,  for  both 
fcmer  and    squatter.     But   thirty   years    ago   it    became  apparent 
tliat  the   squatters  were  rapidly   taking  possession  of  all   the  land 
within    reach   of    the  towns    and  of   the    coast.     There  were  vast 
^ricts  of  bush  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  but  the   accessible 
*id  was  held  by  a  few  men,  who  were  becoming  enormously  rich  by 
Adding    their    flocks    and    herds  on  land  that  might   grow  wheat. 
^d  even  where  unoccupied  land  was   accessible,  the   conditions  of 
*!©.  did  not  make  it  easy  for  poor  men  to  purchase.     The  problem  to 
^  solved  was  how  to  get  men  on  to  the  land  instead  of  sheep — ^how 
^  S^^  wheat  instead  of  wool — how  to  settle  a  hundred  farmers  on  an 
^^  which,  under  the  old  law,  might  be  held  by  one  squatter.     This, 
^    Substance,  was  the  problem  which  was  raised  in  all  the  colonies.* 
^^   ^ew  South  Wales  Sir  John  Eobertson  attempted  to  deal  with  it  in 
"^^   Crown  Lands  Act  of  1861.     The  Act  allowed  a  man  who  wanted 
^    settle  on  the  land  to  travel  over  a  run  already  in  the  occupation  of 
^    Squatter,  and   select   a  block  which   he  thought  would  suit  him. 
^**.«re  was  a  fixed  price   for  the   land,  and   he  was  at  liberty  to  pay 
y*^  it  by  instalments  or  to  pay  down  as  much  as  he  could  and  to  pay 
^^t^erest  .on  the  balance.     What  happened  in  New  South  Wales  might 
"^Sve  been  foreseen.      Free  selectors  *'  picked  out  the  eyes  "  of  the 
^^Hs,  to  nse  the  Australian  phrase.     They  selected  the  most  valuable 
I^Tts  of  a  run ;  sometimes  they  selected  those  parts  which  gave  value 
'^  all  the  rest — for  example,  the  parts  where  the  sheep  or  the  cattle 
found  water.      Then   came    a   protracted    fight  between   the   free 

*  In  South  Australia  it  seems  to  have  been  complicated  by  other  aims. 
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selectora  and  the  squatters.     The  squattei's  boug^ht  oat  the  select 
or  they  anticipated  them  by  purchasing  themselves,  bat  not  in  Uieir 
own  names,  those  parts  of  their  runs  which  it  was  7:  -    -     *-r  tit^n 

to  keep.      Sir  John  Robertson's  Act  remained  in  f*  .  end  uf 

1884.  In  that  year  an  Act  was  passed  whichj  while  maiiitaimiig  wlut 
18  technically  called  the  principle  of  *'  selection  before  survey/  gin* 
a  substantial  measure  of  protection  to  the  t^^Daats  of  Crovm  lA2iifa» 
and  at  the  same  time  secured  a  larger  rental*  Wien  I  WBi  la 
New  South  Wales  the  new  Act  had  been  in  operation  less  than  Uirtft 
years.  There  was  a  general  opinion  amoog  the  people  whom  I  Utft 
that  it  had  worked  benelicially,  but  further  anaendmeuts  of  the  hiv 
were  thought  to  be  necessary,  and  the  Government  had  introdoioed  in 
Amending  Bill  into  th<'  Lowt^r  House. 

There  are  men  of  wide  experience  who  doubt  whether  any  le^si^ 
tion  will  permanently  increase  to  any  considei-able  extent  the  niiml«r 
of  small  holdings*  Economic  laws — so  they  believe — work  in  ti^ 
other  direction :  they  say  that  where  land  can  bo  sold  fireely  em^ 
estates  will  be  bought  up  by  large  proprietors ;  that  the  farmer  wb^ 
owns  040  or  1000  acres  cannot,  in  the  long  run,  li\-e  side  by  siit 
with  the  great  land-owner  who  owns  two  or  three  hundred  thousanii 
But,  whetlu  r  this  is  so  or  not,  the  Australians  have  to  face  the  fatf* 
that  the  great  public  t*st>iite  is  rapidly  passing  into  private  hands.  TW 
prices  at  which  land  was  originally  sold  by  the  State  were  absolnuly 
insignificant  compared  with  its  present  %'alue  ;  and  the  increased  ralur 
has  been  derived — not  merely  from  improvements  made  by  the  ptt^ 
chasers — ^nor  chiefly  from  these  improvements — ^bnt  from  the  fmpii 
developmi^nt  of  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies. 

Further,  it  has  been  the  general  custom  to  run  the  revenue  rpoelvtt! 
from  the  land  sales  into  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  several   n 
In  Victca'ia,  since   18 (J 9,   there   has  been   a   special    appropriation  k^i 
£200,000  of  the  revenue  annually  derived  from  this  source  to  a  tnai 
account  for  the  extension  of  railways  and  the  re-purchase  of  debei^* 
tures ;  Bince  1 884  all  mon^'v  arising  from  the  sale  by  ntiction  of  puhlii' 
lands  has  been  appropriated  to  the  tiust.      In   the   other   colonies  1 
heard  of  no  attempt  to  protect  the  income  arising  from  the  sale  of  thf 
public  estate  from  being  used  for  the  ordinar)*  purposes  of  gorenk* 
ment.     It  would,  however^  be  contended  that,  even  in  the  abs^nrr-  nf 
any  such  provision,  the  whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  *i 
from  the  sale  of  the  laud  has  been  spent  on  railways  and    < 
manent  public  works  which  contribute  to  the  development  of  r  „.  . . 
and  the  increase  of  the  general  wealth  ;  thati  as  the  revenae  recoived 
from  the  land  sales  diminishes,  the  increase  of  the  general  wealth  will 
yield  a  corresponding  increase  from  taxation ;  and  that,  tliongl^   il"" 
t  State  has  parted  with  the  fee   simple  of  the  land,  the  land  ren 
and  may  always  be  taxed. 
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In  South  Australia,  an  Act  passed  in  1884  levies  a  tax  on  land  of  a 

lialfpenny  in  the  ponnd  ;  the  tax  is  to  be  levied  on  its  '*  unimproved 

value ; "  but  the  same  Act  levies  an  income  tax  of  threepence  in  the 

pound  on  income  derived  from  "  personal  exertion,"  and  of  sixpence 

in  the  pound  on  income  consisting  of ''  the  produce  of  property."    The 

Trades  Unions  Congress,  which  met  at  Brisbane  in  March  1888,  struck 

a  bolder  stroke.   It  resolved,  ^*  That  it  is  advisable,  in  order  to  increase 

w'ages,  to  give  employment  to  all,  to  abolish  poverty,  to  lessen  crime, 

to  elevate  the  moral  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  people,  to  purify 

Governments,  and  to  carry  civilization  to  a  noble  height,  to  abolish  all 

taxation  save  that'on  land  value."   This  glowing  resolution  would  have 

J'Ucl  much  greater  significance,  and  would  have  produced  a  much  deeper 

'Impression,  but  for  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  trades  unionists  are  in 

'^Vonr  of  Protective  duties — and  Protective  duties  are  nothing  more 

than  taxes  on  the  consumers  of  dutiable  articles.     Mr.  Henry  George, 

f*X»m  whom  the  Unionists  learnt  the  formula  of  "  the  single  tax,"  is 

*ti  ardent  Free  Trader. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  public  estate  is  passing  rapidly  into  the 
*^«ndB  of  private  persons,  and  that  the  development  of  the  several 
^^olonies  by  means  of  the  revenue  derived  from  land  sales  has  gone  to 
'tlje  advantage  of  the  men  to  whom  the  lands  were  sold.  They  paid 
'^"^ly  little  for  the  land  they  bought ;  what  they  paid  has  been  ex- 
X^ended  in  improving  its  value. 

I  asked  a  leading  politician  in  Victoria  how  it  was  that  in  a  great 

^^ty  like  Melbourne,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  working-men  in  it, 

"^licre  was  not  a  vigorous  agitation  for  keeping  the  public  estate  in 

"^Jie  hands  of  the  public,  and  securing  to  the  whole  community  the 

T^irofit  arising  from   its  constantly  increasing  value.     He  answered, 

"^rith  a   laugh,  that  every  thrifty  working-man  in  Melbourne  either 

^Owns  already  the  freehold  on  which  his  house  stands  or  hopes  to  own 

"^  soon.*  I  am  not  sure  that  my  friend  meant  this  for  a  serious  reply 

"%)  my  question,  and  I  very  much  regretted  that  I  missed  the  oppor- 

"tnnity  of  learning  from   some  of  the  active  politicians  among  the 

"working  people  what  they  really  think  of  allowing  all  that  remains  of 

the  great  estate,  which  is  the  priceless  inheritance  of  the  whole  com- 

immity,  to  become  the  property  for  ever  of  private  holders. 

Here,  in  England,  it  may  be  impossible  to  recover  the  national  estate 
&r  the  nation ;  but  why,  in  the  great  Australian  colonies,  the  ]X)r- 
tum  of  it  that  is  still  unalienat'ed  should  not  be  kept  for  the  nation  is 
a  question  to  which  it  would  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  give  any  conclu- 
ttve  answer.     The  land  question  in  Australia   waits  for   its   final 

*  Aocordisg  to  a  report  which  lately  appeared  in  the  31  elbonme  Daily  Telegraph 
(Dao.  6, 1888)p  the  building  societies  had,  in  1887,  more  than  20,000  members ;  the 
imoimt  to  the  credit  of  depositors  exceeded  £4,000,000,  and  the  advances  exceeded 
0,600,000. 
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settlement,  and  to  settle  it  on  equit-able  and  endnring  foondBlioiDi 
would  be  an  adiieveraent  worthy  of  the  very  highest  politicai  geiiiaa 

Nor  18  the  labour  question  yet  settled.  It  is  true  thiit  the  work' 
ing-man  in  Australia  has  shorter  hours,  better  wages,  cheaper  food, 
than  the  working-man  in  England.  There  is  an  admiroljle  system  d 
public  schools  for  his  children ;  in  some  of  the  colonies  their  educattOD 
costs  him  nothing,  and  where  school  fees  hare  to  be  paid  the  fi-es  «ar» 
smalL  He  lives  in  a  beautiful  climate,  and  as  yet  knows  notlung  at 
the  discomfort  and  the  loss  of  health  occasioned  by  the  crowded  cot* 
dition  of  our  own  great  manufacturing  towns.  But  the  nslatieMii 
between  capital  and  labour  are  as  unsatisfactory  in  the  oolonien  is  m 
England*  They  are  separated  by  mutual  jealoasy  and  diiArttSt 
Sometimes  there  is'  open  war — and  war  is  costly  to  both  belligeTwt* 
At  the  wages  which  the  workmen  demand  the  maBters  are  sonaetimf'i 
unable  to  employ  them  ;  the  workmen  loso  their  wages  and  thi» 
masters  lose  their  interest  on  capital.  WTaether  co-operaitoa  wtroM 
solve  the  whole  difficulty  is  doubtful ;  it  has  not  been  attempted  o©  % 
large  scale,  though  there  is  a  co-operative  boot  factory  in  Melboci 
which  is  said  to  be  fairly  successful. 

How  are  Australian  wages  to  be  kept  from  gradnally  sinkinff  to 
the  European  level  ?  This  is  the  problem  which  the  trades  nnkws 
and  the  statesmen  of  Australia  have  to  solve  ;  and,  as  far  as  1  coold 
learn,  they  had  made  no  approach  to  solving  it.  The  problem  ii 
urgent.  Australia  is  very  much  nearer  to  Europe  than  it  was  tw«ity 
years  ago.  Communication  is  cheaper  and  more  frequent,  AVTmt  if 
of  still  greater  importance,  it  is  nearer  to  the  imccginution  of  the  grr^k 
mass  of  the  working  people  on  this  side  of  the  world.  The  intl 
of  the  economic  condition  of  European  countries,  and  especittn>  . 
England,  will  tell  more  powerfully  on  the  economic  condition  d 
Australia  every  year.  The  wages  of  carpenters,  bricklayers,  black- 
smiths, coachmen,  grooms,  gardeners,  canuot  permanently  rer----  — — 
much  higher  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne  than  in  London  and   1  1, 

In  the  various  manufactuiing  industries  the  depressing  iniJttence  oC 
the  lower  wages  earned  in  European  countries  will  act  still  mom 
directly  and  still  more  effectively. 

The  distance  of  Australia  from  the  European  ports  giires  tCf  tlii 
Australian  manufacturers  the  advantage  of  what  may  be  calM  • 
*^  natural  Protection/'  but  the  Protection  is  wholly  insufficient  toco«0* 
pensate  him  for  the  higher  cost  of  labour.  In  some  branches  of  mnno- 
facture  Protective  duties  may  maintain  wages  at  the  expense  of  tbo 
consumer;  and  I  was  accustomed  to  tell  my  Protectionist  friends  in 
Melbourne  that  perhaps  Victoria  waa  rich  enough  to  afibrd  a  Pro- 
tectionist policy;  but  how  long  the  consumer  may  b©  able  %ti-^  -^'h:-*^ 
to  bear  the  strain  is  an  open  question.  When  I  was  in  \ 
heard  that   the  agriculturists  were  beginning  to  say  that   1  'i 

had  done  enough  for  the  manufacturers  and  their  workmen^  aMu  y^^ 
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the  turn  of  the  farmer  had  come ;  some  of  them  were  asking  for  a 
bounty  on  the  export  of  wheat. 

Protection  is  not  a  permanent  solntion  of  the  labour  problem.  It 
is  a  mere  temporary  makeshift.  Even  now — though  I  know  that  the 
question  is  a  subject  of  lively  controversy — I  believe  that  New  South 
Wales  is  better  off  without  Protection  than  Victoria  with  it. 

Some  of  my  South  Australian  friends,  particularly  the   Hon.  A. 

Campbell  of  Adelaide  and  the  Hon.   H.  Tarlton   of  Glenelg,  both  of 

whom  showed  me  great  kindness,  are   keenly  interested  in  a  scheme 

on  which  I   find   it   extremely  difiicult  to  form   even  a  provisional 

judgment.      If  I  understand   their    proposals,   they  ask    for    such 

amendments  in  the   homestead  provisions  of  the  land  law  as  shall 

make  it  easy  for  working-men  to   get  the  freehold  of  twenty-acre 

blocks  of  good  land    within   easy  reach  of  the   towns ;     and   they 

ask,  further,  for  advances  of  capital  from   the  Government  to  enable 

the  holders  to  make  a  fair  start  in  improving  and   cultivating  their 

land,     I  believe  that  the   promoters  contend   that  the  only  solution 

of  the  labour  question  lies  in  giving  the  workman  something  to  fall 

hwk  upon  when   his  trade  is  slack.     The  carpenter,  the  bricklayer, 

the  blacksmith,  is,  therefore,  to  be  also  a  farmer  on  a  small  scale  or  a 

iDirket-gardener.     When  he  cannot  get  work  in  the  town  he  is  to  go 

out  and  work  on  his  land.     But  intermittent  farming — so  one  would 

flunk — would  not  be   successful  farming,  and  intermittent  market- 

giidening  would  seem  still  less  likely  to  be  successful.     It  would  hardly 

^ppen  invariably  that  a  carpenter  would  be  short  of  work  just  when 

iii  land  required  most  attention.     I  suspect  that  the  scheme  assumes 

*hat  he  will  divide  his  time  pretty  regularly  between  his  land  and  the 

^•^kshop,  and  the  organization  of  industry  with  which  we  are  familiar 

**i  this  country  would  make   this    arrangement  very   inconvenient. 

^oikmen  living  in  small  towns  might  have  their   *'  blocks  "  within 

^"each,  but  how  could  **  blocks  "  be  found  for  workmen  living  in  great 

"^ties  like  Sydney  and  Melbourne  ?    Further,  the  scheme  would  require 

^veiy  man  to  learn  two  trades.      I  regret  that  when  I  was  with  the 

^le  men   who  are   leading    the  agitation  we   had   so  many   other 

'inbjects  to  talk   about  that  we  never  discussed  these  objections  to 

-tiieir  scheme ;  the  objections  are  much  too  ob\4ous  to  have  escaped 

their  notice. 

Bat  the  labour  question  may  be  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  community  as  a  whole  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  labourer,  and  when  so  considered  it  presents  problems  to 
Australian  statesmen  and  economists  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  are 
at  present  insoluble.  It  is  surely  one  of  the  first  duties  and  one  of  the 
chief  interests  of  a  nation  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country  which 
it  occupies.  But  there  are  many  forms  of  industry  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  profitably  in  Australia,  because  wages  are  so  much  higher 
in  Australia  than  in  Europe.     This  seems  to  mean  that  the  country 
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comiot  be  developed  mthont  a  great  reduction  in  the  csost  of  laboQi; 
But  if  there  were  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  laboiir«  Iha  tut 
ho]De  that  the  gi*eat  mass  of  the  people,  through  many  geiieraliam^ 
might  live  a  happier,  easier,  larger,  and  more  prosperous  life  thaa  tb 
great  mass  of  the  people  in  the  older  cx)untries  would  be  blighted. 

As  yet,  the  Chinese  question  is  a  part  of  the  labour  queetiou  ;  f<l 
although  a  great  deal  is  said — -and  said  no  doubt  'writh  perfeot  sinceri^ 
— of  the  vices  of  the  Chinese  immigrants,  and  of  the    social  ilijii^ 

that  their  presence  in  the  great  towns  inflicts  on   the  cc  *"-  rb 

real  force  of  the  popular  agitation  against  them  arises  i  ^ 

that  if  many  more  of  them  are  permitted  to  settle  in  the  coant^tii^ 
will  reduce  wages.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  express  any  opixuoaqo 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  popular  opinion  which  attributes  to  tit 
Chinese  settlers  the  most  disgusting  vices ;  but  I  think  that  I  fli 
neither  unjust  nor  uncharitable  in  saying  that,  as  yei^  the  virtues  rf 
the  Chinaman,  rather  than  his  vices,  provoke  the  popular  hostii^ 
against  him*^  His  physical  vigour,  hia  industry,  his  padenoa,  lil 
powers  of  oudurauco,  his  ingenuity,  his  suppleness,  his  verssitiiitjt, 
make  him  a  very  fonnidable  person.  He  can  work  hanl  and  hvD  00 
almost  nothing.  Give  him  a  piece  of  bare  rock,  and  in  a  year  or  lw<» 
it  will  be  covered  w^ith  excellent  vegetables.  He  is  a  clever  i]i<>cham& 
He  makes  a  capital  cook  and  a  gentle  and  carofol  nurse ;  and  I 
remember  reading,  when  I  was  staying  at  St.  Kilda,  the  repoitif » 
public  meeting  held  in  the  neighbouring  city  of  Prabran,  at  vltili 
one  of  the  speakers,  in  the  fervour  of  hm  generous  indignation  agaimt 
the  crimes  of  the  Chinaman,  declared  that  at  last  he  was  tAldog  \^ 
bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  sisters  and  dan^hters,  for  lie  lisi 
actually  turned  washerwoman. 

The  Chinaman  is,  in  fact,  so  tough,  and  so  persistent,  and  so  detw 
a  person,  that  even  English  pride  of  race  does  not  prevent  tkr 
Australian  from  recognizing  in  him  a  very  powerful  ri\"aL  H 
Australian  ports  were  opened  freely  to  Chinese  immij7'ant«»  tk» 
operation  of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  might  brin^  abool 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  descendants  of  the  English,  SeotcL 
and  Irish  settlers ;  and  some  cynical  prophets  have  predicted  ihsiX.  U 
tlie  end  of  the  next  century  the  three  typical  forms  of  Anstmitan  life 
will  be  the  rabbit,  the  sparrow,  and  the  Chinaman. 

What  is  at  present  a  labour  question  is  likely,  in  the  course  of  »  gut* 
eration  or  two,  to  become  a  political  question  of  great  importance  aaJ 
of  great  difficulty.  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  more  than  once  tkab 
sooner  or  later,  the  AustraUanswill  be  compelled  to  employ,  in  vecrlsnft 

*  Id  i^roportion  to  their  numbers  there  are  vcrj  few  Chinamen  arrested  tut  rHiaK 
In  Victoria ;  the  percentage  is  lower  than  that  of  the  persons  of  unv  ot  jie>r  f>:4ii.>*i™ifiy 
except  Victorian&— and  as  the  Victorians  include  a  large  imm:  ;i 

Very  remarkable.     The  proportion  of  Chinamen  committed  for  ii  .,tM 

Uiat  of  p<*r80DB  of  anj  other  nationaUty  except  Yiotoriazifl;. 
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numbers,  mei^  belonging  to  coloiLred  races,  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  northern  parts  of  the  continent.  Chinamen  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
cluded by  stringent  legislation,  and  men  belonging  to  less  vigorons 
racesmay  work  the  mines  and  the  plantations  of  tropical  Australia.  What 
is  to  be  their  political  position  ?  In  many  large  districts,  before  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  they  will  immensely  outnumber  the 
whites.  Will  they  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  political  franchise 
and  to  become  members  of  Legislative  Councils  and  of  Houses  of 
Assembly  ?  Will  the  high-tempered  Australian  people,  with  their 
splendid  visions  of  the  future  greatness  and  glory  of  their  country, 
consent  to  share  the  control  of  its  legislation  and  its  policy  with  races 
of  weaker  fibre  and  inheriting  neither  the  ethical  nor  the  political 
traditions  which  have  formed  the  manners  and  which  inspire  the 
laws  of  the  Australian  commonwealths  ?  I  doubt  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  is  to  happen  if  a  half,  or  a  third,  or  even  a  fourth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  group  of  democratic  States  are  refused  all  political 
rights  ?  The  question  is  a  far  more  difficult  one  than  that  Avhich  had 
to  be  solved  by  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  emancipated 
slaves  of  the  South. 

I  tried  to  learn  from  several  of  my  political  friends  in  Australia 
what  they  thought  about  it.  I  asked  them  whether  the  proposal  had 
ever  been  made  to  naturalize  the  Chinese  without  giving  them  the 
political  franchise.  But  at  present,  as  I  have  said,  the  Chinese  question 
is  simply  a  labour  question,  and  the  political  difficulties  which  will 
emerge  when  either  the  Chinese  or  the  people  belonging  to  any  other 
coloured  race  begin  to  bear  any  large  proportion  to  the  white  popula- 
tion have  not  yet  been  considered.  Politicians  engaged  in  the  actual 
admraistration  of  affairs  are  necessarily  men  of  short  views.  They 
confess,  with  the  apostle,  that  they  '^  know  not  what  shall  be  on  tlie 
morrow."  It  is  only  persons  like  myself — spectators,  amateurs, 
who  cannot  find  a  solution  for  the  most  urgent  questions  of  to-day — 
that  trouble  themselves  ^vith  questions  which  may  not  become  urgent 
till  another  quarter  of  a  century  has  gone  by. 

Twenty  years  ago,  perhaps  rather  more,  I  heard  M.  Laboulaye,  who 
was  at  that  time  Professor  in  the  CoUiige  de  France,  deliver  an  intro- 
dnetory  lecture  to  a  course  on  the  History  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  Empire  was  in  the  sultry  noon-tide  of  its  glory.  The  memory  of 
political  freedom  seemed  to  have  perished.  France,  drugged  with 
material  prosperity,  lay  prostrate  and  dumb,  with  no  courage,  no 
heart,  to  offer  any  resistance  to  what  appeared  to  be  an  irresistible 
lyranny.  But,  as  M.  Laboulaye  said  to  me  a  day  or  two  after- 
WBzds,  the  traditions  of  the  country  surrounded  the  chairs  of  the 
imiversity  with  a  certain  measure  of  protection ;  and  when  all  other 
criticism  waa  suppressed  the  Professors  could  dare  to  speak.  In  the 
oonrse  of  the  lecture  M.  Laboulaye  asked — ^^  How  is  it  that  England 
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has  had  such  grand  snccess  in  colonization  while  we  iiave  failed  ?  ** 
He  answered  his  own  question  in  a  picturesque  passa^,  which  I  cat 

only  very  imperfectly  reproduce  : — 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  said.  "  When  we  send  out  men  to  found  a  ccdony  »« 
send  B^prtfet  to  govern  them  and  soldiers  to  defend  them  ;  we  xmLke  Iaws  for 
them ;  we  levy  taxes  on  the  in ;  and  at  last  they  say,  ^  We  might  as  wdl 
have  stayed  in  France/  But  with  the  EngUsh  it  \b  not  so.  A  Urn 
adventurous  famillati  plant  themselves  on  the  shore  of  some  ooanirj  \ 
from  Europ^^an  civilization,  and  they  are  left  to  themselves.  They  i  _^ 
unaided,  with  the  difficulties  of  their  condition.  They  are  attacked  hy  1 
wild  people  who  are  near  theii'  settlements,  and  they  have  to  defend  1 ' 
lives  and  their  homes  as  best  they  can.  They  regulate  their  own  offiuilL 
They  elect  their  own  magistrates.  They  sufier*  Perhaps  they  perish.  If 
they  survive,  it  is  because  they  are  men  of  a  vigorous  fibre,  and  they  and 
their  descendants  become  a  strong  and  successful  people.  In  our  coloniffi, 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  at  home,  if  France  is  to  be  great,  we  must  have  moi* 
of  that  element  in  our  constitution,  to  name  which  I  must  borrow  a  wort 
from  the  race  in  whose  history  it  is  most  nobly  illustrated — ^we  must  hif* 
more  of  stlf'g&vemnient** 

The  largo  lecture-room  was  crowded  with  an  andience  of  fottr  o?  fiw 
hundred  people,  and  as  soon  as  these  words  escaped  the  lecturers  lips 
they  broke  out  into  the  wildest  applause, 

M.  Labonlaye  was  thinking  of  our  American  colames  rather  tlua 
of  our  colonies  in  Australia.  In  Australia  the  colonists  wer^  not^  al 
first,  **  left  to  thomselves."  But  Australia,  as  well  as  America,  confinm 
his  contention ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  Australian  colonies  had  r^oeivod 
representative  institutions  that  thoy  began  to  display  their  real  energTt 
and  show  the  sure  promise  of  their  great  destiny.  They  hare  now  to  detti 
with  questions  far  more  difficult  than  any  which  they  hav^e  dealt  with 
during  the  fifty  years  that  they  have  had  in  their  own  bands  the  con- 
trol of  their  own  affairs^ — the  land  question,  the  labour  question, 
question  of  the  political  and  social  relations  between  them&elves  i 
the  coloured  races  that  will  soon  be  spreading  in  immense  nomfa 
over  the  northern  parts  of  their  country. 

They  have  shown  great  resources  in  their  past  history,  and  we  nuij 
trust  that  for  these  unsolved  problems  they  will  find  at  last  a  safe  and 
equitable  solution.  But  for  them,  too,  as  for  the  rest  of  the  sons  of 
men,  the  way  to  the  ideal  life  must  be  hard  and  rugged  ;  it  may 
lie  through  darkness  and  storm ;  and  the  end  may  not  be  won  except 
at  the  cost  of  pain,  and  tears,  and  blood. 

R.  W,  Dale. 

BirmingbiLiii. 

[CoBRECTiQK. — It)  the  article  on  Education  in  Australia,  in  the  \MSi  number  of  CMf 
Rbvikw,  the  date  of  the  Act  endowing  the  University  of  MelboortMi  mVih  fooiti  ^^r 
annum  was  erroneously  given  as  1881;  the  Act  was  passed  in  l8o3.     I  ..  4 

to  the  Right  Hon.  Hugh  C.  E.  Childers  for  calling  my  attention  to  tiiis  r.  f 

am  almost  glad  that  the  wrong  date  was  accidentally  allowed  to  jk'  ^h 

of  it  enahles  me  to  state  that  Mr,  Childers,  who  in  1853  held  \v  jX 

office  in  Victoria,  took  a  leading  part  in  fonnding  the  imiver&itv,  una  arcw  yti  itia 
univeraity  statutefl,— R,  W»  DJ 
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IN  matters  that  may  be  discussed  from  several  points  of  view  a 
definition  is  useful,  not  so  much  for  its  conciseness  or  happiness 
of  expression,  as  for  its  indisputability.  Not  that  it  makes  a  division 
exactly  where  one  would  like  to  have  one,  but  that  it  divides  things 
tliat,  BO  separated,  are  for  ever  distinguishable.  The  division  of  poetry 
from  prose,  by  its  employment  of  certain  recognized  forms,  is  a  handy 
one  ;  none  the  less  useful  that  we  know  well  enough  there  is  a  limited 
amount  of  prose  in  the  world  vastly  more  poetical  than  an  illimitable 
quantity  of  verse. 

To  find  snch  a  definition^  one  must  look  about  for  a  point  of  depar- 
ture in  the  nature  of  the  things  under  discussion  themselves :  some  point 
inherent  in  that  nature  that  a  mere  difference  in  method  of  thinking  will 
aot  disturb.  Fahrenheit's  zero,  as  a  limit  of  conceivable  coldness  at  thirty- 
two  degrees  below  freezing  point,  was  well  enough  until  science  began 
to  recognize  possibilities  of  cold  far  lower  still ;  then  it  became  an 
arbitrary  and  purposeless  definition.  Later  on  the  scientific  zero  was 
fixed  at  the  freezing  point,  and  science  henceforward  could  con- 
sistently measure  from  it  up  and  down  to  any  extent. 

Discussion  of  the  relative  values  of  decorative  and  pictorial  art  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  no  two  people  are  agreed  as  to  where  the 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  Nay,  further,  I  believe  that  no  man 
who  has  thought  about  the  matter  is  at  one  with  himself  on  the  sub- 
ject For  the  two  things  do  far  worse  than  melt  imperceptibly  into 
each- other;  they  interlace  and  overlap  like  interlocked  fingers,  and  no 
distinction  between  them  could  approach  accuracy  without  being  too 
complicated  for  use.  So  that  if  our  two  supposed  disputants  were  for 
the  sake  of  argument  to  agree  by  mutual  concessions  on  an  arbitrary 
definition,  it  would  be  upset  by  the  advent  of  a  third. 
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But,  well  within  the  territory  of  decorative  art,  there  is  a  naliinLt 
landmark,  trenchant  as  a  river  or  mountain  range  ;   dividing  an  an,  cm 
the    one  handj    whose    materiak  impose  on   it    no   Umita  but  tlw^ 
common  to  all  art  whatsoever,  from  an  art,  on  the   other,  that  cmjtinvi 
materials  beautiful  in  themselves,  whose  beauty  has  to   be  thought  of 
and  enhanced  whilst  other  artistic  necessities  are  being*  equally  attendni 
to.     The  art  that  deals  with  glass,  silk,  jewels,  and  metals,  precicca 
and  brilliant,  for  distinctness'  sake  we  may  call  *'  essentially  decon- 
tive/*     Its  first  duty  is  towards  the  space  it  fills.      You    understaod, 
when  at  too  great  a  distance  to  decipher  its  representative  qnalitifli^ 
not  all  its  beauties,  but  distinctly  that  it  is  beautiful.       For  decoraiiTf 
art  speaks  at  once  to  two  audiences,  as  a  good  play  appeals  to  the  $li£ki!A 
by  subtlety  of  fmish,  and  to  the  gallery  spectators  by  sho vring  thcsm  € 
their  less  critical  distance  a  natural,  brilliant,  and  interesting  ser|uei» 
of  events.     But  to  the  gallery  first :  give  your  play-wright  (as  fr 
tingnished  from  your  pi  ay- writer)  but  half  the  time  ho  really  Dc»a 
to  write  his  drama  in,  and  he  will  produce  a  work   interesting  wi 
original  in  plot.      For  the  rest  he  will  probably  employ  old  satuafeiJ* 
a  little  modified,  and  the  stock  dramttfis  persmm,  or  characters,  of  ^ 
own  invention  that  he  has  used  before.     So  give  your  decorator,  • 
distinguished  from  your  painter,  half  time  to  do  his  work  in,  and  jH 
flhall  yet  have   a   design  that  adorns  its  place*     Bring  a  clo66  aai 
critical  eye  to  bear,  and  you  will  find  perhaps  that  in  its  details  hi!  htf 
employed  old  studies,  or  no  studies  at  alL     The  term  '*  applied  trt* 
sometimes  bestowed  on  this  essentially  decorative  work  is  mia]6i£iig» 
It  suggests  either  something  artistic  added  to  compensate  for  consXk 
tntional   unsightliness,  as   a  bronze   statue  to  a   hideoas    bridge  flf 
decoration  applied  with  questionable  success  to  a  thing  aliieadT  beais^ 
ful,  as  tattooing  to  the  human  body. 

Real  decorative  art,  however  elaborate,  springs  from  pr<:)c  - 
adorn  its  material,  and  is  not  plastered  on  to  it.  Given  h  -i 
sheet  gold  as  material  for  bracelet  or  crown,  the  first  effort  in  deooc^ 
tion  is  to  hammer  bosses  on  it  to  give  increased  play  of  light  nfid 
I'eflection,  and  consequently  more  beauty.  The  bosses  may  oomd  b 
time  to  be  grouped  and  shaped  until  they  represent  warrioTB  aoi 
chariots,  or  gods  and  goddesses  ^  but  the  principle  of  enriehing  the 
metal  is  as  obvious  in  the  last  as  in  the  first  development. 

Art  that  is  essentially  decorative  has  a  nattiral  analog^'  wjili 
essentially  lyrical  poetry.  A  form  of  Yersification  once  cJi  -  ;  t!i^ 
necessary  conditions  of  metre  and  rhyme  become  to  the  p >,  j,i 

qualities  of  his  material  to  the  artist,  opportunities,  not  restricticMtisi ;  not 
only  opportunities  for  beauty  of  metre  and  rhyme,  but  for  an  r  -  -^  rfs 
on  the  utterance  of  his  thought  not  attainable  outside  tlia,  l 

verse.  He  is  no  ix>et  who  finds  rhyme  and  metre  hamper  hm 
imagination^  nor  is  he  who  is  not  inspired  by  the  conditioiift  of  Ui 
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r*ria1  a  decorator.      From  the  exalted  position  assumed  to-day  by 

realistic   painting,   decorative   art   seems  to   rim  some  risk  of  being 

Ishouldered  into  an  altogether  secondary  and  insignificant  place.     It 

rcan  only  bo  saved  by  its  material,   as  poetry  by  its  lyrical  qualities 

^frora   the  assumptions   of  realistic  prose.      Wo  must  sing,  and  must 

have  fr^ah  wards  to  sing ;  and  as  a  song  may  touch  our  hearts  as 

'nearly  as  a  novel,  we  shall  not  care  to  think  of  it  as  on   a  lower 

^artistic   l«vel   than   the  stories  we  get  from  the   circulating  library. 

Less  elaborately  imitative  of  the  details  of  reality  it  will  certainly  be, 

but  there  is  room  in  it  for  as  much  of  Art,  and,  perhaps,  in  a  more 

highlv  distilled  fonn,  for  as  much  of  Nature  too.      And  so  with  the 

adornment  of  our  rooms  and  the  windowa  that  we  fill  with  colour  in 

oar  churches ;   we  should  not,  if  we  can  help  it,  wish  that,  though 

diflerent  from,  they  should  be  intellectually  beneath  the  pictures  that 

Tve  pay  shillingB  to  look  at  now  and  tlien. 

Art,  then,  can  express  itself  not  only  in  the  completely  flexible 
tnedia  that  admit  the  so-called  realism  of  representation,  but  in 
materials  that  impose  their  own  limits.  In  art,  as  in  life,  there 
is  nobility  in,  and  compensation  for,  self-restraint,  as  well  as  for 
the  wise  acknowledgement  of  external  restraining  necessities.  The 
actor,  for  instance,  who  reveals  too  soon  the  whole  compass  of  his 
emotional  resources,  has  lost  his  hold  over  us  :  the  really  irapressivo 
man  showing  lis  that  only  at  tbe  culminating  instant,  perhaps  not  the 
whole  of  it  even  then. 

A  happy  incompleteness  has  qualities  of  its  own  ;  a  rough  sketch 
lay  denote  character  and  expression  so  perfectly  that  no  realism  could 
do  other  than  dilute  it.  To  seek  the  reason  of  this  would  cany  us  too 
far  away  from  our  present  subject^  but  the  fact  is  on  the  surface. 

Many  human  interests  cling  close  to  the  productions  of  the  deco- 
rative  art^   of  the  home  and   fireside,  which    enshrine  memories  of 
[happiness  or  sorrow,  gratify  innocent  vanities,    recall  pleasant  hospi- 
'talities,  and  teem  with  homely  everyday  associations.     It  is  to  their 
advantage,  as  well  as  to  their  possessors',  if,  beyond  this,  the   art  in 
them  is  of  a  vital  and  clear-speaking  nature  that  is  intelligible,  not 
only  after  their  deatli,  as  it  were,   to  the  connoisseur   who   entombs 
them  in  a   collection,  but   during  their   lifetime  to   the  people   who 
[)ssess  and  Uve  with  them.      In  this  direction  we  have  made  great 
ill-round   progress   in  the   last  twenty- five  years,  having   struggled 
pretty  clear  of  the  worst  period  of  decoration  that  ever  existed.     A 
comparison  of  the  furniture*  curtains,  carpets,  and  the  like,  in  general 
ose  now,  with  those  of  a  quarter  of  a  ct*ntury  ago,  has  been  too  often 
made  to  need  repetition  here,  but  one  vital  point  in  the  change  is  well 
rorth  noting.     People  not  only  use  better  colours  than  they  did,  and 
rmore    graceful    furniture,    but   they  appreciate    them  ;    taking    real 
pleasure  in  the  soft  colours  of  their  curtains  and  dress  materials. 
VOL.  LV.  E  E 
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The  artistic  reTival  lia.8  rim   its  course,  gained   its    nickname^  bceo 
taken  up  by  society,  satirized,  and  dropped ;   but  tho  pn*frr^nce  for 
delicate  colour  over  crude  survives  it  and  remains  a  permanent  p* 
Bion.     Not  noWj  in  the  most  out-of-the-way   country- place,   «i' 
least    sophisticated  natives  walk    to   church  clad    in    thofie    ghastly 
aniline  colours  that  once   shocked  the  landsciipe^  abasbin^  the  sofa 
tints  of  Nature. 

The  art  of  Btained  glass  is  not  yet  fully  fortunate  in   speaking  a 
language  understanded  of  the  people.      Iud<^ed,  **  I  don't  u     '  «1 

stained  glass,**  is  the  remark  one  most  frequently  hears  niadr  /, 

aiid  this  even  from  people  of  considerable  appreciatian  for  other  formi 
of  art.  This  com^es  home  to  one  when  one  sees  what  pitiful  stuff 
people  of  taste  are  content  to  have  in  the  doors  and  windows  of  llw 
own  houses.  The  purplish  birds  on  the  yellow  leaves  witliin  a  didf 
of  harsh  red,  the  whole  backed  up  by  alternate  oblongs  of  bad  pti 
and  green ;  how  frequently  one  notices  that  work  of  art..  st« 
where  it  ought  not!  The  builder  inserts  this,  and  the  like  of  it  ii 
the  first  instance,  but  the  occupants  suffer  them  to  remain,  net 
perhaps  confident  that  they  could  find  anything  else  go  tnucli  rtiom 
agreeable  to  their  feelings  as  to  %v arrant  the  expense  of  a  cb ang 
means,  perhaps,  that  about  even  the  highest  development  cif  the  art  a* 
usually  practised,  there  still  cliug  conventionalities  of  the  pamritic 
or  stifling  sortj  traditions  that  have  arisen,  that  could  only  ariite', 
in  a  period  of  bad  art,  and  that  have  survived  into  a  time  of  betur 
things. 

Wholesome  conventionality,  the  acknowledgment  of  Hniitcs,  and  tii# 
determination  to  pull  up  well  within  them,  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
bone  to  decorative  art.  Excellent,  too»  is  healthy  tradition,  A 
or  a  school  of  men,  who  have  practised  a  craft  right  well,  bequeath  tt^ 
their  Buccessors,  not  a  series  of  cast-iron  rules  and  regulations,  but  * 
common -sense  recommendation*  **  On  such  and  such  lines  our  oit 
can  be  euccessfally  carried  out;  adhen^  to  them»  we  advise  you.  aft*! 
gee  your  way  very  clearly  before  you  try  to  disturb  them.  If  ne» 
possibilities  arise,  they  must  be  dealt  with  ;  but  do  not  change  ih^  •-! 
order  for  less  than  sufficient  cause/*  Without  some  such  tjtkdr 
craft  may  become  experimental  and  amateurish,  and  ita  pixxlu<^uiud 
perplexing. 

Let  us,  before  going  further,  try  and  understand  stained  g^la£^ 

T!ie  germ  of  it  lie?,  not  in  the  wooden-framed  sash-mndowt*  will* 
which  we  are  most  familiar,  but  in  lead-lattice,  or,  as  it  is  perl 
most  often  called,  casement.  The  simplest  form  of  lattice  consists  i 
square  or  diamond -shaped  panes  of  white  glass  of  the  same  si»e,  eaor^ 
nected  by  *'  leads*' — that  is,  by^  strips  of  that  metal,  with  a  frr*^^^'^ 
each  side,  into  which  the  glass  fits,  the  leads  being  joined  by 
at  the  comers,  and  the  interstices  filled  in  with  cement,  corredpoadi&g' 
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to  the  putty  in  our  sash-windows.  From  this  simplest  form  of  a  lead- 
latticed  window,  the  next  step  is  the  introduction  of  coloured  glass. 
By  this  we  get  square  or  diamond-shaped  panes  alternately  of  white 
and  colour,  or  of  several  tints  in  succession — a  series  of  arrangements 
being  possible  whilst  we  still  cut  our  glass  in  panes  of  straight-lined 
shapes  all  of  one  size.  More  variety  comes  with  the  half-step  from 
this  to  panes  still  rectilinear,  but  of  different  sizes  and  shapes ;  and  we 
have  made  a  stride  when  we  have  found  out  how  to  cut  our  glass  into 
pieces  with  curved  outlines.  Our  framing  line  of  ductile  lead  is  as 
ready  to  go  round  a  circle  as  along  a  straight  line,  and  now  with  curve 
omtoured  forms  of  varied  colour  arranged  in  groups  we  have  already  a 
handsome  stained  glass  window  of  pattern. 

The  next  move  is  a  momentous  one,  and  may  have  a  word  of 
preface.  The  best  ornamentist  of  the  present  time*  has  acutely 
noticed  that  some  simple  pattern  shapes  that  Ijave  been  assumed  to 
imitate  natural  forms  are  in  reality  dictated  by  the  tool  or  material 
employed.  When  their  resemblance  to  Nature  struck  the  primitive 
irtist,  he  did  what  he  could  to  make  it  closer,  but  they  arose  at  first 
independently.  A  single  stroke  of  a  full  brush  on  paper  beginning 
with  a  point  spreading  from  that,  and  then  ending  with  a  sudden  and 
more  rounded  diminution  as  the  brush  quits  the  paper,  resembles  the 
form  of  a  leaf ;  the  simplest  combination  of  such  touches  suggests  a 
leaf-cluster.  Surround  a  large  circle  with  a  series  of  little  ones,  and 
yoa  get  a  broad  hint  of  a  frequent  flower  type.  So  our  window- 
maker,  having  advanced  thus  far,  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with 
lunts  of  natural  form  in  his  pattern,  and  suddenly  his  brain  took  fire 
with  the  longing  to  complete  the  resemblance.  This  led  to  an  appli- 
cJrtim  to  transparent  glass  of  the  long-practised  process  of  enamelling ; 
Imes  and  shadows  were  drawn  on  it  with  a  material  that,  when  fired 
•t  a  sufficient  heat,  unites  with  the  glass  and  becomes  permanently 
fixed.  The  imitation  of  form  seldom  goes  far  in  any  art  before  the 
fceigner  tries  to  imitate  the  most  interesting  of  all  forms  :  to  take  on 
Mm  the  Grod-like  function  of  making  man  in  his  own  image. 

Glance  with  me,  for  a  moment,  at  such  a  daring  mediaeval 
^Hnkman. 

His  studio  is  bare  and  rude,  one  of  a  little  city  of  timber-built  huts 
iMling  at  the  feet  of  a  stately  cathedral,  that  is  as  yet  but  partly 
I^t.  Hammering,  chiselling,  and  sawing  are  going  on  all  about  him 
^^  a  rhythmic  noisiness.  In  other  sheds  like  his  are  being  hewn  out 
4e  Bolemn  figures  presently  to  stand  beside  the  doorways  or  in  the 
lucbes  of  the  west  frontage.  High  overhead,  clinging  to  scanty  scaf- 
'oUingy  the  carvers  are  shaping  crocket  and  finial,  are  chipping  the 
SVgoyle  into  grotesque  life,  or  enriching  with  ornament  the  niche  to 
'BceiTe  the  statue.  The  dust  from  their  chisels  silts  in  through  his 
•  **  Every-tlay  Art."    By  I>owi.s  F.  Day. 
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Iwindow  spaco.  All  about  him  is  manufacture  in  the  literal 
I  the  word — hand-work.  There  is  no  Art  Department,  for 
Ino  department  down  to  the  laying  of  the  courses  of  tho 
I  where  art  is  not.  Interested  monks  come  on  the  scene  from 
limo,  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  watch,  then  disappear. 
Itar  at  stated  hours  in  the  completed  choir,  and  the  chanting 
I  in  sonorous  Latin  may  be  heard  among  the  other  sounds, 
Iw  the  day  wears.  Sometimes  the  great  of  the  earth  come  to 
Ihe  chisels  pause  whilst  their  wielders  gaze  downwards  at  the 
Irnor,  who  appears  richer  clad  even  than  he  is  against  the 
Ikground  of  dusty  road  and  fresh-cut  stone,  and  at  a  grey- 
Irlet-robed  church  dignitary,  followed  by  black-clad  obsequious 
lid  clinking  men-at-arms. 

lass  painter's  appliances  are  as  simple  and  few  as  those  of  an 
leeayer  ;  he  has  no  diamond  to  cut  with,  no  pencils,  no  paper 
fc  cloth  for  his  cartoons  and  working  drawings.  A  heavy 
Irorking-bonch  docs,  among  other  duties,  that  of  drawing- 
bn  it  he  sketches  his  designs  with  a  piece  of  charred  stick, 
I  they  are  to  be  used*many  times  he  goes  over  the  lines  with 
lot  iron  he  uses  to  crack  his  glass  with,  and  makes  them  in- 
l  Hia  bench  is  dotted  over  with  holes  left  by  the  nails  that 
I  Qnd  lead  in  their  places  as  they  are  being  soldered  together. 

I  want^  an  unencumbered  surface  to  draw  u^wn,  he  borrows  a 
[a  plane  and  makes  one. 

Irorkin*^  now  on  a  tall  lancet  window,  the  ground  of  which 
fcd  to   be   filled  with  a   mosaic   of  interlaced  forms,  whilst 

II  border  and  a  series  of  super-imjwsed  circles  are  to  be  of 
Lr  in  foliated  pattern.  The  pieces  of  glass  for  the  ground 
by  cut  and  painted  and  lie  piled  in  a  rough  box.  In 
tre  those  for  the  border  and  several  of  the  circles.  The 
fcnnd,  which  is  to  be  of  more  emphasis  than  the  others, 
b  be  done,  and  our  workman  is  considering  it.  Why  not,  it 
I.O  hiB  mind,  a  figure — a  saint  ?  The  figure  drawing  of  that 
Impte,  and  he  has  learned  its  practice;  why  should  not  a 
leprcsented  in  glass  as  on  a  wall  ?  Hurriedly  he  effaces  from 
1  the  half-sketched  pattern  within  the  branded  circle,  and 
Iding  bis  new  venture  to  God  and  Saint  Luke,  he  begins  to 
I  fijTTirej  planning  it  out  by  outlining  the  shapes  of  the  pieces 
If  which  it  will  be  composed.  Tho  head  shall  be  painted  on 
I  tawny -pink  glass,  and  as  the  background  is  to  be  of  ruby -red, 
Vj  shall  be  of  blue,  cut  in  a  good  many  pieces,  for  the  sheets 
■at  r>nr  artist  s  disposal  are  but  little  ones.  Then  the  hand 
I  the  emblem,  and  the  other  on  the  bosom  of  the  drapeiy, 
L  must  be  tawny,  so  must  the  feet  be.  The  lining  of  the 
bere  it  shows  itself  may  bo  a  golden-yellow.  With  tremulous 
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and  eager  care  he  sketches  the  lines  of  face,  finger,  and  foot,  of  fold  and 
twist  of  drapery,  and  then,  roughly  outlined  within  the  scorched  circle  on 
his  dinted  bench,  lies  before  him  the  first  figure  cartoon  for  glass.  He 
sees  no  reason  why  the  saint  should  not  be  as  successful  as  the  fore- 
going foliated  patterns ;  but  this  that  he  has  begun  upon  is  a  new 
thing,  and  he  is  in  anxious  haste  to  test  its  success  through  the  slow 
processes  of  the  material.  Bit  by  bit  ho  shapes  the  glass  ;  each  piece 
being  laid  in  its  place  on  the  scored  bench,  roughly  cracked  with  a  hot 
iron  in  the  direction  of  the  desired  form,  and  finished  by  laboriously 
luting  the  edges  away  with  pincers.  This  completed,  with  a  dark 
pigment  he  traces  on  the  glass,  piece  by  piece,  the  lines  and  shadows 
of  drapery  and  face,  and  then  the  glass  is  passed  through  a  kiln  and 
the  painting  fused  with  it,  pieces  that  require  rc^touching  and  strength- 
ening having  to  undergo  a  second  firing.  Finally  he  cuts  the  bits  of 
raby  glass  that,  unpainted,  are  to  form  a  background  to  his  saint,  lays 
all  the  pieces,  painted  and  plain,  in  their  places  within  the  circle,  and 
the  little  picture  is. ready  to  be  put  together :  to  be  glazed,  to  use  the 
technical  word.  Not  until  this  process  is  over  can  ho  see  the  effect  of 
his  design,  and  as  we  must  wait  for  him  we  may  as  well  watch  him 
ftt  TTork,  for  it  is  an  ingenious  process,  interesting  to  observe.  He  first 
selects  and  cuts  to  its  approximate  length  the  wide  lead  that  is  to 
snrround  the  circle,  and  by  hammering  a  series  of  nails  just  outside 
its  circumference  as  drawn  on  the  bench  prevents  it  from  exceeding 
its  limits.  Into  the  groove  in  this  bounding  lead  are  fitted  the  outer- 
most pieces  of  the  background  ;  between  each  two  is  placed  another 
slip  of  lead,  rather  narrower,  to  hold  them  together.  As  each  piece 
of  glass  is  put  into  its  place  a  smart  tap  or  two  with  the  handle  of  the 
glazing-knife  drives  it  well  homo  into  the  grooves  of  the  lead  on  each 
mde  of  it,  and  a  nail  driven  into  the  bench  in  front  of  it  holds  it  in 
place  nntil  more  lead  and  glass  are  added.  So  the  work  grows,  each 
morsel  of  the  glass  is  surrounded  with  strips  of  lead  into  whose 
grooves  it  is  securely  fitted ;  where  the  picture  is  as  yet  unfinished, 
there  is  a  frontier  of  restraining  nails,  which  are  taken  out  to  be 
replaced  farther  on  until  the  completed  work  gradually  fills  the  circle. 
That  done,  the  external  lead  is  brought  tightly  round,  its  ends  are 
trimmed  and  exactly  adjusted,  and  the  whole  secured  by  nails.  Then 
every  one  of  the  numerous  points  of  junction  of  lead  with  lead  in  the 
whole  work  is  greased  to  make  the  fixing  solder  adhere,  aTid  the  solder 
is  melted  on  to  it  with  a  red-hot  iron,  linking  the  whole  together.  The 
nails  that  confine  it  are  hurriedly  drawn  from  the  board,  the  work  is 
tnined  over,  and  the  soldering  process  repeated  on  the  other  side ; 
then — ^moment  of  moments — our  patient  workman  holds  up  the  circle 
to  the  window  of  his  little  hovel,  and  feasts  a  critical  yet  approving 
eye  on  the  first  figure  ever  painted  on  glass.  The  window  is  fixed  in 
its  place,  the  interested  monks  gather  and  applaud ;  brother  workers 
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in  other  arts  cluster  and  discuss  ;   the  groat  of  tlie    earth 
the  new  att^^mpt  is  explained  to  the  seignor  by  dig^iiitied   cl..    .-.:•, 
all  finally  smiling  on  the  now  discoveiy.      So  we  bid   onr  adveninroo* 
workinaa  good-bye,    having    lingered  so   long  with    him    becauftd  the 
processes  ho   employed   havc^    been,  with  slight   uiodtfications^  in  i» 
from  that  time  to  tlii.«.     Later,  the  possibility  was  realized  of  npplj- 
ing  other  enamel  colours  to  glass  besides  the  brownish    black  line  amJ 
shadow  pigment.  Owing  to  their  brilliancy  being  infi'rior  to  that  of  cotwif 
made  i^  the  glasft,  only  two  of  these  have  played  an  impctiant  part  in 
the  hifitory  of  the  material  ;  a  yellow  stain  made   from    silver,  nad 
a  reddish  enamel  applitd  to  white  glass  to  represent  the  flesh  colour,  fio 
tint  in  the  ghi&a   iUelf  Ixnng  quite  satisfactory  for  this   purpose,  and 
the  artist  not  beiog  always  content  to  make  his   beads  and   hands  of 
white.     There  is  one  really  p<?rplexiDg  element  in  stained  ^lass  ^1 -»*  ^ 
will  try  and  ehioidate^ — that  is  the  nee  of  wlat  are    called   at 
kruJs.     An  artist  friend  said  to  me  the  other  day.  '*  I  nnderstatitl  ic- 
lead  lines  going  all  round  the  outlines  perfectly,  but  I  atii  puzzled  u 
to  why  they  sometimes  go  across  the  design  when  there  seems  no  iK*eJ 
for  them/'      Suppose — ^to  take  an   extreme   instanc** — ire    had    to  cut 
ont  the  shape  of   an   hour-glass.      It   might,  perhaps^   be  done  it'iik 
great  care,  bnt  the  danger  of  its   cracking  at  the   waist    in   ciltlioj^ 
would  be  ejiormou5?j  iind  if  that  wei^  got  over,  it   would    have  w^ 
perils  to   go   through   as    it  cooled  after  being  fired*        E%'en  whffl 
finished  and  fixed  in  its  place  it  would  still  be  in  dangler.       Tlii:»n?  ia  • 
certain  elasticity  in  the  leaden   framework  of  a  window,  none  wcwil 
speaking  of   in  the   glass  itself;    if   the  wind  blew  hard    a^inst  lb** 
window  that  contained  our  hour-glass,  the   lead  about    it  would  jieH 
a  little,   and  it,   being    unyielding  and    brittle,   would   snap    at   ii^ 
weakest  point.       Foi^seeiug    this,    the    artist  armnges    his    XcrJ^ 
that  instead  of  snch  weak  i>laces  in  his  window  there  shall  be    r' 
joints. 

This  then  is  what  we  have  to  grap]>le  with  in  trying  to  iimi^rManu 
stained  glass.  All  the  im]>ortant  colour  is  in  the  material  itself; 
this  is  cut  out  and  fitted  together  much  like  a  dissected  map.  when? 
the  counties  are  of  different  tints.  The  modifications  in  tht-  >^'-  *•  - 
of  shading  are  made  with  a  grey  or  browTiish  tint,  those  of  . 
merely  the  addiug  of  a  tone  to  represent  flesh,  and  of  a  stain  ihm 
shows  yellow  on  white  glass  and  produces  a  green  when  applied 
bine.  If  we  find  anything  unintelligible  t-o  us  in  modern  ^tm.% 
glass  that  dot^s  not  obviously  spring  from  these  necessities,  we  ar9 
justified  in  objecting  to  it. 

I  am    convinced   that   the   comparative  indiflerence  of   th**  ptiWic 
to-day  to  glass-work  indirectly  results  fi-om  the  improper  d'  ~ 

labour  in  its  execution.     The  ordinary  practice  is  that,  hav 
designee!  by  an  artist  who  makes  a  small  sketch  in  colour    ;.  ,\\ 
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sized  cartoons,  tlie  most  important  work  of  all — that  is,  the  choosing 
and  painting  the  glas3 — is  put  into  the  hands  of  men  who,  though 
eometimes  skilful  workmen,  are  seldom  artists.  The  scale  of  remu- 
neration almost  forbids  that  they  should  be,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
the  glass-painter  is  an  unambitious  drudge,  or  a  smart  youth  wlio  only 
means  to  paint  glass  until  he  can  persuade  some  one  to  give  him 
cartoons  to  draw.  This  system  puts  the  artist  at  the  wrong  end  of 
the  work — that  is,  if  there  could  be  a  right  one — when  he  really 
should  be  with  it  all  through. 

Take  a  literary  parallel.  Which  would  you  prefer,  a  story  of 
Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  told  by  the  anecdotist  of  the  dinner-table, 
or  a  tale  of  the  said  anecdotist's  related  by  the  creator  of  Ur.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde  ?  If,  in  the  former  case,  tlie  narrator  could  appreciate 
the  Sfcevensonian  charm,  he  could  not  transmit  it ;  in  the  latter,  the 
rendering  would  enrich  the  baldness  of  the  original,  leaving  only  a 
softened  regret  that  the  deftly  told  tale  was  not  Stevenson's  from  first 
to  last. 

To  be  quite  satisfactory,  stained  glass  should  have  its  colours 
selected  and  its  painting  executed  by  its  designer ;  in  this  way  it  will 
have  a  unity  of  effect  and  a  harmony  of  execution  with  invention  not 
otherwise  attaiuable. 

Of  this  I  am  convinced  by  the  opinions  of  many  well  qualified  to 
pronounce  on  the  subject,  some  indeed  thinking  as  I  do,  in  spite  of 
their  practice  being  op]X)site  ;  by  considerable  personal  experience ; 
and  perhaps  chiefly  by  a  study  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  work  done  the 
other  way.  I  have  known  artists  designing  for  glass  who  not  only 
did  not  care  to  see  their  work  when  executed,  but  who  positively 
objected,  knowing  by  experience  that  it  would  be  a  caricature  of  their 
intentions.  Truly,  with  this  method  of  dividing  labour,  the  satisfac- 
tory work  is  that  wliere  the  design  is  least  artistic.  Given  a  dry 
and  unfeeling  cartoon,  the  trade  glass-painter  executes  it  with  very 
fair  accuracy.  The  strongest  evidence  producible  against  the  usual 
system  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  more  artistic  of  its  attempts; 
from  works  where  the  designing  is  good,  and  the  glass-painting  has 
a  measure  of  artistic  skill,  and  Ix^tween  the  two  is  produced  a  trans- 
parent picture,  well  designed  and  schemed  in  colour.  In  the  qualities, 
however,  that  are  essential  to  the  material — the  jewel-like  brilliancy, 
the  crispness  and  transluccncy,  and  all  those  sparkling  beauties  that 
we  admire  in  early  and  in  all  good  glass — it  is  completrly  deficient; 
the  fact  being  that  a  design  for  glass  ought  never  to  crystallize  and 
lieoome  unchangeable  until  it  reaches  its  material.  The  fit  use  of 
that  material  is  all-important,  and  the  design  should  be  kept,  as  it 
were,  in  solution  until  the  requirements  of  the  glass  are  satisfied. 
'This  of  course  is  not  possible  where  the  artist  who  designs  personally 
conducts  his  design  no  further  than  on  to  paper.     He  must  leave  it 
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there,  a  thing  fixed  to  be  copied  on  glass  withoat   reference  to  thi 
requirements  of  glass.      Were  the  copier  an  artist,  it  ia  not  emsj 
one  such  to  modify  the  design  of  another ;  it  is  against  the  natofe  > 
things  that  a  subordinate  should  ever  be  allowed  to  adapt  the  co"Uilt>ft 
work  of  his  superior. 

An  obvious  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  continual 
of  white  glass.  The  artist  designs  his  white  drapery  as  for  any 
material,  with  very  little  absolute  light,  and  a  half-tone  csovering  i^ 
least  seven-eighths  of  it ;  the  glass  painter  cannot  do  other  than  folk 
this  pattern »  st:ven-eighths  of  the  material  ^ are  obscured  with  ehading^^ 
and  the  bulk  of  that  drapeiy  is  without  any  of  the  beauties  peculiar  to 
glass*  Look  at  the  white  draperies  in  any  much-admired  modei 
window — it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  will  find  no  more  sparkle  in  them  " 
in  a  wet  newspaper,  which  they  will  much  resemble  in  general  tone* 
Sparkle  and  silverine^s  a)*e  the  qualities  appropriate  to  white  gl 
without  them  it  ia  absolutely  uninteresting.  It  is  not  shade  on 
glass,  or  even  dark  shade,  that  ia  objectionable ;  without  some  decided 
darks  the  white  would  not  attain  its  brilliancy  ;  it  is  the  luonotonous 
universal  toning-down  of  white  glass  to  got  it  into  harmony  with  other 
colour  not  designed  in  the  nght  key  for  it.  You  must  not  *•  perdooce 
tone  '■  in  glass  by  the  use  of  paint,  you  must  get  it  in  your  materiil 
or  else  go  without  it.  If  you  design  as  well  as  painty  you  will  loank 
so  to  design  it  as  to  avoid  the  latter  humiliation. 

It  is  not  that  the  m^n  who  do  tliese  tilings  do  not  know,  have  nol 
studied  ;  it  is  that  the  art.  of  inventing  la  glass  must  l>e  built  on  the 
foundation  of  handling  and  painting  it,  and  can  no  further  be  other* 
wise  learned  than  swimming  on  dry  land. 

An  instructive  lesson  of  how  the  essential  merits  of  glass  nmy  hr 
lost  in  work  whose  other  merits  rank  high,  ia  to  l>e  found  in  tlie 
comparison  of  two  windows  placed  side  by  side  in  the  north  w^all  of 
the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey,  commemorating  two  engineers. 
That  to  Trevithick,  who  devised  a  locomotive  before  Stephenson  >  vb. 
exceedingly  satisfactory  in  execution  and  full  of  the  silvery  briJliaac 
appropriate  to  glass.  For  the  design  of  it,  it  is  simply  an  imitatic 
of  the  glass  of  some  centuries  ago ;  it  has  nothing  in  common  wit 
modem  feeling  in  art,  or  with  modem  thought.  Except  the  drawing 
displayed  by  angels  in  the  lower  part  of  it,  of  Trevithicks  mer^- 
triumphs,  there  is  nothing  to  connect  it  with  the  nineteenth  i 
or  to  attract  nineteenth-century  interest  to  it.  It  has  a  certain  deligfa 
in  neatness  as  opposed  to  impulsiveness,  not  characteristic  of  aucifi 
work,  or  one  might  take  it  for  an  old  window,  and  indeed  by  no  met 
a  bad  one.  The  stj^le  of  the  angels  as  compared  with  the  very  mc 
machines  they  hold  drawings  of,  suggests  the  fancy  that  Macaalaj 
New  Zealander  might  carry  such  a  figure  home  with  him  amid  oth« 
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"English    antiquities,    and   write    learnedly    in   the    '*  New    Zealand 
Antiquary  "  of  fourteenth-century  steam-engines. 

The  window  to  Brunei  is  a  very  different  thing.  K  we  look  first 
at  the  tracery,  which  is  so  high  up  that  its  execution  does  not  go  for 
much,  we  discern  great  beauty  of  design  and  a  quite  exquisito  sense 
of  colour.  And  the  colour  scheme  is  in  accordance  with  the  feeling 
of  to-day,  and  is  not  in  any  sense  imitative  of  earlier  work  in  glass. 
Glancing  down  the  window  we  still  find  the  beautiful  colour  scheme 
and  graceful  modern  drawing,  instead  of  resuscitated  archaism ;  but, 
compared  with  the  other  window,  something  seems  amiss  in  the 
execution.  If  we  include  in  our  comparison  the  window  beyond  this 
one  again,  which  is  simply  filled  with  white  glass,  wo  shall  find  that 
the  Trevithick  window  is  not  only  far  more  brilliant  than  its  neigh- 
boar,  but,  though  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  rich  colour,  it  seems  more 
luminous  than  the  window  of  white  glass.  The  Brunei  window  is 
throughout  too  monotonously  covered  with  painting,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, deficient  in  transparency.  In  parts  this  drawback  amounts 
to  absolute  muddiness  of  effect ;  also,  in  places,  the  glass  has  not  been 
sufficiently  fired  to  completely  fix  this  excess  of  paint,  which  has  partly 
peeled  off,  giving  a  rotten  and  streaky  eftect  that  is  highly  un- 
pleasant. 

Not  to  leave  the  Abbey  with  our  minds  in  a  critical  attitude  to- 
wards what  is  in  the  main  excellent,  and  that  we  may  realize,  whilst 
hoping  for  yet  better  things,  from  what  we  have  recently  risen,  let  ub 
glance  at  the  glass  in  the  south  transept.  It  is  a  production  of  that 
execrable  period  of  art  from  which  we  have  but  lately  emerged.  The 
miserable  design  of  these  windows  is  a  trifling  fault  as  compared  with 
their  atrocious  colour ;  they  are  a  disgrace  to  the  beautiful  building 
they  disfigure. 

For  colour  is  the  key-note  of  stained  glass,  the  all-important  thing : 
no  glass  is  worthy  of  the  name  that  is  not  lovely  in  colour.  The 
scheme  may  vary  from  silvery  lightness  to  the  richest  intensity,  but 
every  bit  of  it  must  be  beautiful,  or  the  whole  thing  is  a  mistake. 
No  other  art  can  even  approach  the  power  of  its  colour ;  the  sheeny 
loveliness  of  textile  fabrics  and  the  infinite  modulations  of  tint  of 
painting  are  alike  paled  by  its  fulness.  Painting  has  an  infinity  of 
resources  that  the  material  in  hand  cannot  command  ;  like  the  human 
▼oice  in  singing,  it  may  induce  a  variety  of  emotions.  But  the 
emotional  effects  that  stained  glass  is  particularly  fitted  to  produce,  it 
compels,  like  a  blare  of  trumpets,  by  its  volume  and  intensity.  A 
great  window  of  stained  glass  well  placed  in  a  cathedral,  with  the  light 
of  the  sun  on  it,  produces  an  effect  on  one  more  like  in  its  vividness 
that  of  some  beautiful  aspect  of  Nature,  than  what  can  be  given  by  a 
work  of  man's  making. 
;  Coloiir,  then,  is  the  first  vital  consideration  in  glass.     Is  there  any 
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other  coinpanible  to   it  ?     To  answer   this,  we  must   go   back  for  a 
inomcEt  to  that  primitive  studio,  and  note  the  new  element  tltat  wm 
being  introduced — the  likeness  of  &  man..      For  this   new   elemrot 
brinj^  rights  of  its  own   with  it.     The   human  figure  may   not  be 
slighted  in  any  material,  but  as  far  as  the  material  allows  must  b>  m 
well  represented  as  the  art  of  the  time  can  do  it.      If  not,  it  is  better 
away ;  it  is  not  essential  to  stained  glass^  for  perfect   glass  may  erafc 
without  it.      It  is  an  invited  guest,  and  courtesy  must  make  its  feeling* 
deferred  to*     It  is  an  important  guest,  who,  where  he  eomes,  must  he 
given  tie  best  place,  and.  like  every  guest,  must  show  courtesy  as  loll 
as  he  receivi?8,  lest  he  be  not  re-invited.      Is  there,  then,  a  point  wlijero 
either  host  or  guest  must  concede — where,  to  speak  without  metaphor, 
the  figure  painted  on  glass,  to  gain  its  perfect  expression,  must  destnn* 
aome  of  the  qualities  of  the  materiad  ?     It  ia  very  usual  to  ioBist  tb^ 
this  is  80 ;   and  it  is  easy  to  point  out  instances,  in  every  school  of  j 
glass-painting  since  the  fourteenth  century,  where  brilliancy  of  m&t^riil  I 
has  been  sacriliced  to  pictorial  considerations.      Sir  Joshua  Reyiioldl  I 
figures  ill  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford,  are  a  typical  instance ;  iii  tlicto 
WG  have  beautiful  tigure-work,  and  none  of  the  beauties  of  glass  itself  I 
ah  alk      But  there  is  a  reason  for  all  these  lapses  that  is  clear  enoogli; 
it  is  that  the  artist,  or  the  school  of  artists,  has  been  suznmoiied  to  I 
paint  glass  ton  late.      A  man  who  has  formed  his  habits  in  a  mnterid 
that  ailtnits  of  his  making  his  shallows  as  interesting  as  his  licrhts  will  < 
overshade  your  glass  for  you  to  tbe  end  of  his  days. 

To  do  good  glass,  an  artist  should  not  only  design  and  paint 
he  should  steep  his  imagination  in  it,  and  get  to  know  it  with  its 
possibilities  so  tboroughly  that,  when  he  conoeives  a  desigo,  te 
conceives  it  in  certain  pieces  of  glairs  that  he  can*  put  his  fingers  oa. 
These  will  be  in  his  mind  through  all  the  processes  of  his  work.  Ha 
will  not  arrange  a  piece  of  drapery  whilst  making  his  studies  withook 
thinking  of  the  precise  amount  of  shadow  necessary  to  bring  out  all 
the  excellences  of  the  material  he  will  execute  it  on,  and  of  the 
quality  of  shading,  whether  rich  and  trenchant  or  crisp  and  filmy- 
He  will  select  the  raw  material  for  his  work  with  anxious  can?, 
choosing  from  each  sheet  of  glass  he  uses  just  such  parts  as  ni» 
most  beautiful  and  most  fit.  The  drawings  being  his  own  work,  and 
of  the  nature  of  studies  rather  than  rigidly  finished  designs,  he  can  as 
he  paints  his  glass  adapt  them  to  the  necessities  of  the  material.  Th^ 
whole  process  being  at  his  fingers*  ends,  he  can  in  some  places  leaTQ 
the  work  on  the  glass  to  the  inspiration  of  the  material  itself. 

Stained  glass,  as  an  art  that  by  such  meaus  is  tr}'ing  to  attain  m 
fresher  mode  of  thinking,  and  a  nearer  relation  to  Nature  and  tie  fl»^ 
inga  of  its  own  time,  looks  rather  for  sympathy  to  the  ptiblic  tiian  1^ 
workers  in  other  arts.  Neither  the  architectural  side  of  art,  nor  \h» 
realistic,  looks  with  enthusiasm  at  possible  departures  in  this  way.   Aa 
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a  rule,  the  arcliitect  has  been  fairly  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  trade 
glass  that  can  be  turned  out  to  order,  in  the  style  of  any  century 
Tequired.  To  him  its  shortcomings  are  atoned  for  by  its  respectfully 
subordinate  position  ;  accustomed  to  this,  he  naturally  is  not  particu- 
larly anxious  for  work  of  less  tractability,  which  may  have  a  will  of 
its  own  to  be  considered  and  even  consulted. 

The  realistic  artist  has  no  interest  in  stained  glass  except  as  a 
background,  when  he  usually  paints  it  incon'ectly.  Satisfied  that 
the  school  of  to-day  has  attained  the  one  complete  method  of  repre- 
senting Nature,  he  troubles  his  head  not  at  all  about  the  representa- 
tion of  her  in  any  way  to  him  less  complete.  And  yet  the  very  teim 
realistic  is  a  folly,  if  one  compares  the  ocean  of  complicated  fact,  and 
the  teaspoon  in  which  it  has  to  be  contained,  to  produce  realism.  The 
most  accurate  historian  tells  not  a  tithe  of  the  whole  truth :  the  most 
inveterate  romancer  is  not  without  a  leaven  of  veracity. 

Realist  and  decorator,  though  their  attitudes  differ,  alike  buy  their 
stock-in-ti'ade  at  the  shop  of  that  great  universal  provider.  Nature. 

The  painter,  in  whose  works  design  plays  a  subordinate  part,  presents 
himself  at  Nature's  counter,  puts  his  money  down,  and  says,  **  I  want 
you  to  give  me  the  best  value  in  goods  for  that,  I  am  not  particular 
as  to  what  they  are."  Nature  treats  such  a  customer  liberally,  and 
because  he  is  so  accommodating  as  to  take  what  is  given  him,  he  gets 
very  good  measure,  and  the  transaction  is  a  rapid  and  simple  one, 
satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

But  when  the  designer  presents  himself.  Nature  knits  her  brows  at 
the  sight  of  him — she  has  had  so  much  trouble  already  with  him.  For 
he  does  not  come  to  buy  anything  she  wants  to  sell,  but  is  provided 
with  a  list  of  troublesome  requirements,  and  will  have  those  and  those 
only — a  head  with  such  an  expression  on  it,  such  a  cast  of  drapery  of 
such  a  tint  and  no  other,  or  such  an  effect  of  rock  or  storm-cloud,  or 
tempest-tossed  sea.  Nature  rummages  her  shelves,  and  article  after 
article  is  rejected,  while  the  exasperating  customer  declares  that  he  has 
seen  just  the  thing  he  wants  in  that  very  shop  before.  There  has 
never  been  such  a  piece  of  goods  in  the  trade  Nature  at  last  declares  ; 
it  could  not  be  turn(»d  out  at  any  price ;  the  gentleman  must  have 
dreamt  it.  The  gentleman  admits  that  he  may  have  dreamt  it,  but  is 
none  the  less  anxious  that  it  should  be  procured  for  him.  In  fine, 
when  bargaining  is  over,  the  parties  separate  grumbling,  and  the 
designer  goes  home  with  his  purchases,  thinking  he  has  spent  a  lot  of 
money  on  them,  and  that,  after  all,  his  brain-children  will  have  to 
aooommodate  themselves  to  circumstances,  and  put  up  wit  h  some  rather 
tight  fits  in  respect  of  the  raiment  he  has  been  buying  to  clothe 
them  with. 

Selection  of  the  fittest  subjects  for  decorative  art  is  never  a  very 
ttiBj  matter ;  in  stained  glass  it  particularly  requires  careful  considera- 
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lere  are  two  ways  of  making  the  choice :  one  that  the  sub- 
li  be  settled  upon  by  the  artist,  the  patron  naturally  retain- 
It  of  veto ;  the  other  that  it  should  be  fixed  by  the  patron, 
Ibeing  privileged  to  object  to  a  subject  not  suitable  to  the 
land.  From  some  points  of  view  the  first  way  has  advan- 
I  hardly  to  be  Bet  against  the  great  additional  interest  to  the 
lof  the  work  if  he  is  attached  to  it  by  associations  connected 
lubjoct,  or  even  with  such  details  as  floral  ornamentation  or 
Ipiedominating  colour.  It  is  a  frequent  misfortune  that  the 
ling  middle-man  imposes  a  subject  that  is  neither  of  special 
l  the  future  possessor  nor  artistically  fit. 
losmg  subjects  for  a  church  window  it  is  well  to  remember 
1st  many  of  the  most  sacred  have  been  so  often  treated  in 
lieir  repreaentation  can  be  little  else  than  a  modification  of 
Igone  before,  there  yet  remains  in  the  Bible  a  mine  of  almost 
I  ernes  for  this  art. 

irring  history  of  Gideon  is  full  of  subject-matter,  from  his 
I  hy  the  angel  as  he  threshed  wheat  by  the  wine-press  to 
Im  the  Midianites,  to  his  cro^vning  victory  over  the  high- 
b  courtly  spoken  princes,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  who  had 
I  like  the  moon  upon  their  camels'  necks.  The  other  pair 
I  in  the  same  story,  Oreb  and  Zeeb — the  raven  and  the 
I  picturesque  figues;  but  the  incident  that  presents  itself  to 
Ivividly  is  Gideon  s  interview  with  the  inhospitable  men  of 
I  They  refused  with  a  bitter  jest  to  give  bread  to  his  wearied 
Idred,  and  Gideon  answered  them,  "When  I  come  again  in 

I  ill  break  down  this  tower."  One  sees  the  fortress  and  the 
lainst  it  of  the  man  faint  with  pursuing,  but  God-befriended 
In  of  final  victory.  Fascinating  too,  from  this  point  of  view, 
ivalroua  foray  of  Jonathan  and  his  squire,  when  they  clam- 
Ihe  toothed  crags  and  fought  the  Philistine  garrison  during 
Iqiiake,    Buneyed  from  the   distance  by  the  watchmen  of 

II  in  Gibeah.  And  a  grand  subject,  of  which  I  have  seen 
Intation,  is  to  be  found  in  a  verse  of  the  second  Book  of 
I' And  Elisba  prayed,  and  said,  Lord,  I  pray  thee,  open  his 
I  he  may  see*  And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the  young 
I  ho  saw  :  anci,  behold,  the  mountain  was  full  of  horses  and 
If  fire  round  about  Elisha"  (2  Kings  vi.  17). 

I  for  the  representation  of  visionary  subjects,  of  which  we 
Iny  splendid  examples  in  the  prophets  and  the  Apocalypse, 
lass,  with  its  strength  and  mystery  of  colour,  is  particularly 

lects  for  domestic  glass,  though  the  individual  spaces  to  fill 
It  smaller,  the  range  is  quite  infinite,  for  lighter  and  even 
Ithemea  may  be  appropriate  here.   .  What  a  pretty  window, 
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for  example,  one  might  make  with  playing  cards  as  a  theme.  The 
borders  might  be  decorated  with  hearts,  diamonds,  and  the  like,  with 
royal  and  knavish  personages  in  the  central  groups.  It  would  be  a 
pleasant  conceit  to  fill  a  little  window  with  painted  glass  to  comme- 
morate a  marriage.  It  should  contain  medallion  portraits  of  Edwin 
and  Angelina ;  and  other  details  might  be  introduced  into  a  framing 
of  appropriately  fancied  imagery.  Where  a  consecutive  series  is 
required,  the  well-known  fairy  stories  and  the  '*  Arabian  Nights  "  are 
almost  inexhaustible  to  draw  upon.  Some  of  the  "  Idylls  of  tlie 
King  "  are  full  of  subjects,  '*  Gareth  and  Lynette  "  being  particularly 
rich  in  the  symlx)lism  and  colour  suggestion  so  treatable  in  our 
material.  Indeed,  besides  his  other  gifts,  the  Laureate  has  a  splendid 
feeling  for  essentially  decorative  art,  a  description  in  one  of  the 
"  Idylls  "  being  the  best  design  by  a  poet  that  I  have  met  with.  It 
was  treated  in  four  bands  of  sculpture,  and  the  subjects  seem  to 
suggest  the  style  of  the  Pisani — 

"And  four  great  zones  of  sculpturo.  set  betwixt 
With  many  a  mystic  symbol,  gird  the  hjili ; 
And  in  the  lowest  beasts  arc  slaying  men, 
Ancl  in  the  second  men  are  slaying  beasts, 
And  on  the  third  are  warriors,* perfect  men, 
And  on  the  fourth  arc  men  with  growing  wings." 

The  symbolism  is  perfect,  and  the  succession  of  subject  very  decora- 
tive, the  wings  of  the  uppermost  figures  forming  a  natural  decoration 
to  the  top  of  the  work. 

Against  the  great  field  of  modem  stained  glass,  so  frequently 
pedantic  or  common-place,  shine  out  the  works  of  our  really  god- 
inspired  designer.  From  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Edward  Burno-Jones 
have  come  some  of  the  best  and  fittest  designs  for  glass  that  have  been 
made  at  any  time.  Beyond  his  artistic  genius,  Bume-Jones  has  a 
special  happiness  with  regard  to  art  of  this  nature.  Although  his 
front  door  abuts  on  the  rumble  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  his  back 
garden  is  a  fairy  pleasaunce,  through  which  he  w^audors,  unobstructed 
by  intervening  centuries,  into  the  studios  of  Orcagna  and  Donatello, 
snd  other  workshops  of  earlier  and  later  date,  exchanging  greetings 
with  the  sympathetic  spirits  within.  He  has  watched  the  Byzantine- 
bred  ivory-workers  carving  those  lacey  masterpieces  wherein  the 
sedate  lover  and  lady  sit  to  exchange  caresses  under  large-leaved 
trees.  The  head  of  that  wonderful  mermaid  of  his  was,  one  may 
fancy,  sketched  in  the  studio  of  Da  Vinci  from  Leonardo's  favourite, 
slow  smiling  model.  In  his  own  studio,  Burne-Jones  speaks  the 
thoughts  of  his  day  in  the  language  of  the  fifteenth  century,  unaffected 
on  his  gifted  lips ;  and  this  natural  archaism  solves  for  him  difficulties 
the  cause  of  deep  heart -searchings  to  the  mere  modern.  His  designs 
exhibited  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  some  years  ago,  for  a  Last  Judg- 
ment window,  were  perhaps  the  highest  flight  in  modern  art  in  the 
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direction  of  imaginative  design.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Jones 
lias  never  executed  a  window  of  his  own  designing*,  by  painting  the 
absolute  glass  himself;  one  would  look  for  a  jewel -precious  master- 
piece had  that  ever  been  the  case.  The  nearest  approach  is  to  be 
found  in  one  of  the  windows  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Oxford,  signed 
E.  B.  J.  iny.,  C.  F.  M.  ^n/w?,  and  painted  on  glass  by  Mr.  C.  Fairfax 
Murray,  a  pupil  of  Burne- Jones's,  who  has  executed  the  master's  design 
with  great  skill  and  sympathy,  and  has  taken  special  pains  that  the 
record  of  it  should  be  a  lasting  one.  This,  it  is  melancholy  to  find, 
is  a  degree  of  attention  that  has  not  always  been  given  ;  all  the 
other  windows  of  Burne-Jones's  design  in  the  Oxford  Cathedral 
showing  symptoms  of  decay,  and  some  of  those  in  Jesus  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  and  one  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  Savoy,  being 
seriously  dilapidated. 

Besides  the  magnificent  work  of  this  great  imaginative  designer,  a 
large  amount  of  sincere  artistic  work  has  been  bestowed  on  stained 
glass  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  which  no  one  appreciates  more 
than  I.  But  I  strongly  feel  the  shortcomings  as  regards  results,  and 
how,  through  an  unfit  system,  artistic  impulse  has  evaporated  before 
the  permanent  record  has  been  reached,  and  I  grieve  over  the  waste, 
being  convinced  of  the  only  remedy. 

The  interest  of  that  part  of  the  world  at  large  that  is  concerned 
with  any  art  is  its  real  support,  and  interest  being  a  spontaneously 
given  thing,  it  is  clearly  not  the  part  of  a  specialist  to  lay  down  the 
law  for  the  public.  What  he  can  do  is  to  clear  away  any  difficulties 
that  may  have  accumulated  between  the  appreciative  outsider  and  his, 
the  specialist's,  own  branch  of  art.  He  points  out  that  this  difficulty 
is  a  necessity  of  the  material,  explaining  why ;  he  shows  that  those 
other  difficulties  have  arisen  from  unnecessary  habits  of  pedantry  into 
which  the  art  has  drifted.  He  sketches  what  results  there  might  be 
if  those  habits  were  put  aside,  and  retires  to  his  workshop.  For,  to 
an  artist,  doing  is  a  perpetual  necessity,  saying,  fortunately,  a  very 
occasional  one.  If  the  necessity  to  speak  has  arisen,  it  is  his  apology 
for  speaking ;  but  for  preaching  no  apology  would  suffice. 

H.  Arthur  Kennedy. 


TWO    POEMS. 


AN    iEOLIAN    HARP. 

DOST  thou  not  hear  ?     Amid  dun,  lonely  hills 
Far  off  a  melancholy  music  shrills 
As  for  a  joy  that  no  fruition  fills. 

Who  dwell  in  that  far  country  of  the  wind  ? 
The  unclaimed  hopes,  the  powers  but  half-defi 
The  shy,  heroic  passions  of  mankind. 

All,  all  are  young  in  those  reverberate  bands ; 
None  marshals  them,  no  mellow  voice  commands. 
They  whirl  and  eddy  as  the  shifting  sands. 

Ah,  there  is  ruin  and  no  ivy  clings ; 

There  pass  the  mourners  for  untimely  things ; 

There  breaks  the  stricken  cry  of  crownless  kings. 

There  sounds  the  shepherd's  pii)e — a  jarring  strain 
Of  migratory,  restless,  baffled  pain, 
As  in  the  sunshine  he  had  never  lain. 

And  ever  and  anon  there  spreads  a  boom 
Of  wonder  through  the  air,  arraigning  doom 
With  ineffectual  plaint  as  from  a  tomb. 

But  through  the  moving  currents,  more  remote 
Than  the  lark's  twinkling  wings,  a  bell-like  no  to 
Clear  through  the  muffled  turbulence  doth  float : 
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And  there  methinks  that  healing  spirits  live. 
Gracious,  benignant  creatures,  who  can  give 
Welcome  to  errant  thought  and  fugitive. 


n. 


BIRDS   IN   AN   AUTUMN    SKY. 

WHEEL,  wheel,  ye  birds,  about  the  cheerless  sky, 
Above  the  vapours,  the  rose  winter-bloom 
Facing  the  sunset ;  in  clear  circles  high 
Rise  with  a  shrill,  preluding  muster-cry, 
Since  not  for  song  but  flight 
Ye  curve  and  spread 
In  such  harmonious  clusters  overhead ! 
The  gale  with  a  sea-strength  doth  doom 
Your  woods  ;  ye  have  no  nestward  care. 

Why  should  ye  stay  ? 
The  mist  is  full  of  burden  and  decay, 
The  passing  of  the  forest-leaves,  the  soft 
Drip  of  the  hedgerows ;  from  the  oak 
The  acorn  severs  :  with  victorious  stroke 

Winnow  the  cumbered  air,  rise,  eddy,  sway 

The  sap  is  in  your  pinions — press  aloft 
Through  the  illimitable  gray. 
Compass  sky-regions  l)ai'e  ! 
Soon  as  I  find 
That  life's  soft  bowers  lie  ruined  in  my  sight. 
Prompted  as  ye, 
Ah,  if  I  might 
Rove  with  as  confident  tranquillity 
Athwart  the  uncommunicating  wind ! 

Michael  Field. 


THE  LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  AND 
THE  POLICE. 


TTNTDj  the  London  County  Council  has  fairly  settled  down  to 
1^  work,  it  will  be  difficult  to  form  any  idea  as  to  the  reception 
4he  programme  of  the  advanced  section  of  the  majority  will  receive  at 
its  hands.  So  far,  the  Progressive  party  has  shown  very  little  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  the  minority ;  and,  although  more  moderate  counsels 
may  prevail  in  future,  the  action  of  the  Badical  members  in  connection 
with  the  election  of  aldermen  does  not  afford  much  encouragement  for 
the  adoption  of  so  hopeful  a  view.  For  the  present,  the  Council  will 
be  fully  occupied  in  becoming  acquainted  with  its  various  duties  and 
lespoinsibilities ;  but  before  long,  no  doubt,  the  fact  that  it  was  created 
for  purely  administrative  functions  will  be  ignored,  and  an  attempt 
made  to  convert  it  into  a  local  parliament  for  the  discussion  of  questions 
with  which  it  has  strictly  no  concern.  Prominent  among  these  stands 
tlie  proposal  for  the  transfer  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  to  its  control. 
The  fact  that  this  question  has  already  been  thoroughly  considered  by 
tlie  Government,  and  rejected,  will  carry  little  weight  with  the  Radical 
flection^  and  it  is  certain  that  the  County  Council  will  be  invited  to 
pass  a  resolution  in  its  favour ;  and,  should  the  latter  be  carried,  the 
Ctovermnent  will  be  challenged  to  disregard  at  their  peril  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  &r-reaching  consequences  of  the  proposal  to  hand  over  the 
Hetoopolitan  Police  to  the  County  Council  have  probably  received  but 
little  consideration  outside  official  circles.  There  are  many  persons, 
Uke  Sir  Geoige  Trevelyan,  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  in  its 
laTOiir,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  have  really  given  the  question 
9DJ  but  a  yery  cursory  examination.  The  matter  seemed  to  them  a 
iimple  one,  and  was  likely  enough  dismissed  without  much  inquiry  as 
Id  its  ieaiibilily.  Yet  the  transfer  of  a  force  consisting  of  some  10,000 
tan  to  the  control  of  even  a  well-tried  local  body  would  be  a  step  that 
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most  statesmen  would  Bhrink  from  takii^,  even  if  it  were  aoocHn| 
by  the  most  carefully  arranged  restrictions  and  safegnar(]B.    Bnt  to  sor- 1 
Tender  the  |X)wer,  for  good  or  evil,  which  bo  large  a  body  of  men  would 
confer,  to  a  Council  whose  very  constitution  was  a  matter  of  miocr- 
tainty,  wotdd  be  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark  indeed.     The  decision 
tho  Government,  however,  to  retain  the  police  in  its  own  hands 
probably  very  little  intluenced  by  the  feeling  that  the  London  Conni^l 
Council's   capability   for  administration  had  yet  to  be   proved*     Iti 
decision  was  oome  to  on  otlior  and  weightier  grounds  of  State  poUcyJ 
That  the  area  of  the  district  protected  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  maj 
some  day  be  curtailed,  though  an  improbable,  is  yet  a  possible  « 
tingency  ;  but  that  the  present  Government,  or   indeed    any  GroviRni'i 
ment  worthy  of  the  name,  will  consent  to  relinquish  its  hold  upon 
Metropolitan  Police  seems  beyond  the  range  of    practical    poliim.] 
Still,  as  the  subject  is  one  that  will  be  sure  to  be  warmly  disct 
for  some  time  to  come,  it  is  as  well  that  it  should  be  carefully  exac 
in  all  its  aspects. 

In  the  first  place,  what  does  the  transfer  of  the  Metropolitan  Pd 
to  the  County  Council  for  London  mean  ?  Do  the  advocat.es  of 
step  propose  that  the  Council  should  by  a  stroke  of  tha  pen, 
it  were,  assume  the  functions  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  hsf 
absolute  control  of  the  organization,  administration,  and  financ 
management  of  that  portion  of  the  force  that  is  now  employed  witkio 
its  district ;  or  does  their  proposal  fall  short  of  this,  and,  if  sOj  to  wlafi 
extent  ?  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  answer  to  these  qnestioos; 
far  more»  probably,  than  was  imagined  by  those  who  recentJj 
their  votes  for  such  County  Council  candidates  as  made  the  t-r 
of  the  police  to  the  Council  a  prominent  plank  in  their  pIstlbnxLl 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  answer  of  the  extreme  Radicals  would 
be  that  the  Metropolitan  Police  should  be  placed  in  the  same  posidoo  fl 
to  the  London  County  Council  as  the  constabulary  bear  to  the  CocmlyV 
Councils  of  such  large  boroughs  as  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham.  In  these  the  chief  constables  will  be  appointed  by  tto 
County  Council,  in  whose  hands  also  the  sole  control  and  orgmnifs- 
tion  of  the  police  will  be  placed*  The  only  relationship  that  will 
exist  between  such  police  forces  and  the  Government  will  be  the 
retention  of  the  power  of  their  inspection  by  the  Home  Office  constabo* 
lary  inspectors.  But  this  gives  the  Secretary  of  State  no  voice  in  tid 
administration  or  control  of  the  boixDugh  police.    It  simply  r  Mat^ 

if  in  any  year  he  withholds  his  certificate  of  the  efficiency  ot  ._  __r?i% 
payment  out  of  the  Exchequer  Contribution  Account  of  half  the  cast 
of  the  pay  and  clothing  for  that  year  will  not  be  made  to  the  boroogh 
council,  but  the  amount  payable  will  be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  It 
IB  improbable  that  any  proposal  short  of  this  would  satisfy  the  tnajoriiy 
of  those  who  advocate  the  transfer  of  the  Metropolitfl-n  Police  to  lli# 
London  County  Council.     Some  of  them  might  be  content  wif  h 
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moderate  scheme  than  this,  and  would,  perhaps,  not  be  dissatisfied 
if  the  Home  Secretary  retained  the  right  to  appoint  the  Commissioner 
of  Police,  or,  at  least,  if  the  appointment  were  to  be  subject  to  his 
approval,  and  if,  in  cases  of  mass  meetings,  disturbances,  or  riots,  he 
had  the  power  to  give  direct  instructions  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Police.  But  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  limitation  of  the 
Conncirs  powers  in  these  directions  would  be  at  once  rejected  by 
the  extreme  Radical  party  among  the  councillors. 

The  question  is  thus  reduced  to  the  very  simple  one :  whether  the 
absolute  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  shall  pass  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  a  Council  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  Metropolis. 
Professor  Stuart,  who  has  generally  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  his 
party  on  such  matters,  has  already  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
proper  and  efficient  management  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  can  only 
be  attained  by  such  a  transfer  as  this.  Mr.  John  Morley,  too,  has 
thrown  the  weight  of  his  authority  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  this 
proposal,  which  he  recently  described  as  '*  a  most  rational  and  sensible 
one."  The  subject  has  been  to  some  extent  complicated  by  the  intro- 
duction into  it  of  a  financial  element ;  for,  towards  the  close  of  last 
session,  Professor  Stuart  brought  forward  a  long  array  of  figures  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  claimed  conclusively  proved  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  was  increasing  at  a  most  ex- 
travagant rate,  and  out  of  all  projiortion  to  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  excessive  expenditure,  he  urged,  afforded  an  additional 
reason  for  placing  the  control  of  the  Police  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  had  to  provide  the  money.  It  is  thus  clear  that  the  proix)sal 
will  be  supported  by  the  Radicals  on  the  ground  of  economy,  as  well 
as  of  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  in  the  next  few  pages,  to  examine  the 
subject  of  the  transfer  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  to  the  County 
Comicil  (1)  on  the  ground  of  State  policy  and  the  due  protection  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  and  (2)  on  financial  grounds,  with  special 
reference  to  Professor  Stuart's  charges  of  extravagant  management. 

At  the  present  time  the  iletropolitan  Police  have  certain  strictly 
imperial  duties  to  perform.  Thus,  they  have  to  protect  the  persons  of 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  of  the  various  members  of  the  royal  family,  to 
gpard  the  royal  palaces,  the  Government  offices,  and  other  public  build- 
ings; to  keep  order  in  and  about  theHouses  of  Parliament;  and  just  now 
to  prevent  the  perpetration  of  dynamite  outrages  by  Irish-Americans. 
It  is  dear  that  these  duties  could  not  be  assigned  to  a  force  under 
the  control  of  a  local  body,  and,  if  the  County  Council  were  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  a  portion  of  the 
latter  would  certainly  have  to  be  retained  by  the  Government  for  duties 
of  this  kind. 

From  its  earliest  days,  however,  the  Metropolitan  Police  has  been 
oonmdered  more  of  an  imperial  than  a  local  force.     As  far  back  as 
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I  Act  was  passed  grantiDg  a  contribution  from  ^the  Consoli- 
lund  towards  the  expenses  of  the  police,  on  the  gronnd  that 
Inexpedient  that  the  whole  cost  should  fall  upon  the  ratepayers." 
lerial  contributions  to  the  county  and  borough  police  were 
Itil  1856j  and  they  were  then  given  as  grants  in  aid  of  local 
I ;  whereas  the  grant  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force  from 
I  was  made  on  account  of  the  imperial  nature  of  its  duties. 
I  for  that  reason,  up  to  the  current  year  the  Treasury  grant  to 
IropoUtan  l^olice  Fund  bears  a  higher  proportion  to  the  rate- 
lue  than  is  the  case  with  the  contributions  to  the  county  and 
I  poliee, 

I  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  proper  understanding  as  to  what 
losal  to  convert  the  Metropolitan  Police  into  a  purely  municipal 
lans^  without  first  taking  into  consideration  the  character  of 
Irict  under  their  protection.  London,  it  has  been  justly  ob- 
is not  so  much  a  large  city  as  a  province  covered  by  houses ; 
llation  exceeds  the  aggregate  populations  of  Paris,  Berlin, 
Irsburg,  and  Vienna ;  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Court,  the  Govem- 
lid  the  Legislature ;  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  ;  the  centre 
Le,  art,  and  commerce  ;  and  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  and 
Icoloniai  dependencies.  In  fact,  so  far  does  London  exceed  in 
Lee  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom  that  its  capture  by  a  hostile 
luld  not  only  paralyse  the  whole  government  of  the  empire, 
libly  lead  to  its  overthrow.  The  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
lis  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  consequence,  not  merely  to  its 
Lts,  who  might  suffer  loss  from  rioting  or  distui*bance,  but  to 
le  empire.  The  orderly  government  of  London  is,  indeed,  far 
tatter  of  imperial  than  of  local  concern.  The  Grovemment,  it 
loiild  be  able  to  maintain  order,  by  means  of  the  military,  even 
louiity  Council  had  control  of  the  police  and  failed  to  do  its 
lit,  as  it  c^n  do  this  more  effectively  and  with  less  chance 
Ihed  by  retaining  the  police  in  its  own  hands,  far  stronger 
Its  than  any  yet  produced  would  seem  to  be  needed  to  justify 
Inder  of  the  force  to  a  Council  that  has  only  local  interests  to 

Id  counsels  in  dealing  with  a  mob  bent  on  mischief  might  end 
fc  disaster  J  even  though  the  County  Council  were  most  anxious 
I  the  military  with  the  police  at  their  disposal.  But  is  it  not 
Lie  that  a  time  might  come  when  the  Council  would  not  be 
lee  the  Government  discomfited  by  the  mob  ?  The  mnnici- 
I  Paris  is  already  the  source  of  enough  trouble  and  anxiety  to 
th  Government,  but  picture  the  condition  of  the  latter  if  the 
Ire  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  former.  It  is  by  no 
Iprobable  that  sooner  or  later  the  Government  of  this  country, 
pee,  may  find  its  policy  hampered,  and  its  authority  weakened, 
b  at  the  seat  of  government  a  Council  actuated  by  principles 
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directly  opposed  to  its  own.  It  is  undeniable  that  if  the  London 
Connty  Council  held  the  control  of  the  police,  it  would  wield  a  weapon 
that  might  be  handled  with  deadly  effect  against  a  weak  Government, 
if  the  majority  of  the  Council  chose  to  make  use  of  it  for  political 
purposes. 

The  question  of  the  day  might  be  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Iiords.  The  word  would  be  passed  to  the  wire-pullers  to  get  up  a 
mass  meeting  with  the  view  of  intimidating  the  Government,  and 
instructions  be  issued  to  the  "  Watch  "  Committee  of  the  Council  that 
the  police  were  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  meeting  to  be  held, 
in  Trafalgar  Square,  perhaps.  Intoxicated  by  the  unwonted  liberty 
afforded  it,  or  encouraged  by  some  fanatical  leader,  the  mob,  chiefly 
composed  as  it  would  be  of  the  idle  and  desperate  classes  of  the 
Metropolis,  might  suddenly  elect  to  march  on  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  Government,  if  a  weak  one,  would  possibly  not  have  had 
the  courage  to  pi'ovide  against  such  an  event  by  having  ready  at  hand 
a  sufficient  force  of  military.  And  what  obstacle  would  the  small 
body  of  imperial  police  present  to  a  howling  mob  rushing  down 
Whitehall,  encouraged,  too,  by  the  facilities  afforded  them  by  the 
^ndon  County  CounciFs  constabulary  ?  But  assuming  that  the 
€tovernment  did  its  duty,  and  the  household  troops  were  brought 
out  to  check  the  rioters,  we  should  then  have  the  scandalous  sight  of 
the  guardians  of  order  tacitly  permitting  a  mob  to  rush  into  collision 
with  the  military  forces  of  the  Crown.  The  position  of  the  police  in 
soch  a  case  would  be  pitiable  in  the  extreme.  Sooner  or  later  the  mob 
would  be  driven  back  among  them ;  their  instructions  would  debar  them 
from  assisting  the  troops,  and  eventually  they  and  the  rioters  would  be 
driven  off  in  one  confused  mass  by  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  taking  an  absurdly  extreme  view  of  the 
poesifailities.  But  can  any  reasonable  i)erson  assert  that  there  will 
never  be  a  majority  of  extreme  Radicals  and  Socialists  on  the  County 
Council  ?  Ask  the  Bumses,  the  Cunninghame-Grahams,  and  the 
Conybeares  of  the  present  day  what  their  hopes  and  aspirations  are. 
Why,  on  the  first  Council,  just  elected,  their  pressmen  are  claiming 
that  a  majority  has  been  returned  ''  pledged  to  demand  for  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  of  London  the  full  control  of 
the  London  police."  This,  of  course,  is  chiefly  rhodomontade,  but 
unless  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  become  more  alive  to  their 
own  interests,  and  do  not  abstain  from  voting  at  elections  in  future, 
there  is  no  reason  why  a  County  Council  with  extremely  advanced 
views  should  not  be  elected  some  day.  Assuming  that  such  a 
Comcil  had  had  the  control  of  the  police  in  the  autumn  of  1887, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and, 
lor  the  matter  of  that,  anywhere  else  in  London,  would  have  been 
not  <mly  permitted,  but  encouraged,  by  members  of  the  Council 
flmnsehres.     The  thieves  and  scoundrels  of  the  Metropolis  had  had 
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I  I 

pons  year  just  sufficient  taste  of  the  pleasure  of  plundering 

Ity  one  of  the  wealthiest  quarters  of  London   to  whet 

|tites  for  more ;    and   no   one  who  carefully  studied  the 

of  the  mobs   of  roughs   that  assembled   in  Trafalgar 

after  day  in  November  1887  could  fail  to  be  convinced 

I  were  bent  on  serious  mischief.     If  proper  precautions  had 

pken  to  prevent  outbreaks  on  those  occasions,  London  would 

\y  have  been  subjected  to  another,  and   far  more   serious 

than  that  in  the  spring  of  188G. 

another  point,  too,  of  considerable  importance  that  enters 

liestion  of  the  conversion  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  into  a 

I  force.     At  the  commencement  of  every  session  an  order  of 

of   Commons  is  issued   to  the   Commissioners  of  Police 

Ihem  to  keep  the  approaches  through  the  streets  leading  to 

1  free  and  open,  and  to  allow  no  obstruction   to  hinder  the 

I  menibers  to   and  from  the  House.     If  the  Metropolitan 

je  transferred  to  the  County  Council,  is  there  any  certainty 

Irder  would  bo  strictly  carried  out  ?     It   is   essential  to  the 

ICO  of  debate  that  the   House  should   not  be  menaced  by 

■held  almost   at   its  very  doors,  and   yet   its  freedom  from. 

]>n  would  depend  upon  tlie  will  of  a   local   parliament,  also 

sittings  in  tlie  Metroix)lis,  possibly  opposed  to  the  Govem- 

le  day  in  politics,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  holding 

Dsal  a    lx)(]y  of  at  least    10,000   men.     It  is  not,  however, 

at  might  be  made  of  this  largo  force  that  is  to  be  feared, 

lice  are  too  loyal  to  allow  themselves  to  be  employed  as  the 

its  of  disorder ;  but  it  is  the  possible  intentional  omission  to 

pr  services  at  the  critical  moment  that  would  constitute  the 

It  would  only  bo  necessary  for  the  Council  to  instruct  its 

to  interfere  with  the  "  legitimate  right  '*  of  the  people  to 

then  and  where  they  liked,  and  the  mischi(^f  would  be  done. 

rims  be  seen  that  there  are  ample  grounds  on  State  policy 

luatify  the   (lovemmont  in   refusing  to  part  with  its   hold 

[jlice,  without  seeking  for  othera  of  less  imjwrtance.     It 

yet  to  be  proved  that  the  best  results  are   obtained  by 

B3  under  municipal   control.      Local   government  does  not 

high  iti  public  estimation,  and  certainly  it  has  so  far  failed 

itably  in  the  Motro])olis.     That  the  management  of  a  force 

|through  the  Home  Office   must  be   freer  from  the  taint  of 

\n  one  directed  by  a  Council  of  a   hundred   and   odd  rate- 

jlf'pvident.      Under  the  latter  system  the  police  would  feel 

Sdition  to  their  ovn\  officers,  they  had  other  masters  to  serve 

nesentative  councillors  of  their  district.     This  feeling  would 

among  the  higher  ranks,  but  its  effect  would  undoubtedly 

rnwards  to  the  youngest  constable. 

Ily  necessary  to  look  at  the  working  of  the  police  forces 
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already  under  the  charge  of  local  bodies  to  understand  what  would 
happen,  although  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  in  the  Metropolis.  One 
of  the  chief  difficulties  experienced  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  police  by  local  authorities  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Watch  Committees  are  generally  composed  of  small  tradesmen,  who 
are  unwilling  to  enforce  the  law  against  their  neighbours.  Moreover, 
tiie  control  of  the  police  by  this  class  of  persons  generally  leads  to 
jobbery  and  favouritism.  A  few  years  since  the  Home  Office,  with 
the  view  of  checking  these  evils  as  far  as  possible,  introduced  a  clause 
into  a  Police  Bill  limiting  the  number  on  the  Watch  Committees  to 
one-third  of  the  town  councils.  Previouslyj  these  committees  almost 
always  consisted  of  the  whole  council,  and  it  was  found  that  less 
{avouritism  and  jobbery  prevailed  where  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  the  law  carried  out  by  local  authorities  is,  indeed, 
xuitorious,  especially  in  matters  connected  with  the  ]X)lice  and  the 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  the  tendency  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Act  of  last  session  is  to  deprive  many  of  the  boroughs  of  the 
powers  they  neglected  to  make  due  use  of.  Their  police  forces  will  be 
amalgamated  with  the  county  constabulary,  and  the  county  councils 
will  in  future  appoint  the  analysts,  and  exercise  a  salutary  influence 
over  their  proceedings.  It  is  true  the  large  boroughs  have  not  been 
toached ;  but  in  the  counties  the  councils  have  to  share  the  control 
of  the  police  with  the  courts  of  quarter  sessions. 

Sir  Richard  Mayne,  to  whom  the  admirable  organization  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  is  so  largely  due,  a  short  time  before  his  death 
bnmght  under  the  notice  of  the  Secretary  of  State  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  local  authorities  to  enforce  the  law. 
In  referring  to  the  regulations  made  under  the  Metropolitan  Markets 
Act  in  the  metropolitan  police  district,  he  stated  that  none  had  been 
made  in  the  City  (although  the  Markets  Committee  thoroughly  approved 
of  the  regulations  proposed),  owing  to  the  opjwsition  of  the  cattle  sales- 
men and  butchers,  whoso  influence  in  the  Common  Council  was  all- 
powerful.    The  records  of  the  Home  Office  doubtless  contain  numerous 
instances  of  a  similar  kind  to  this.     In  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  joint-committee  plan  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
county  police  force  will  some  day  be  extended  to  the  borough  con- 
atabulary.    Those  best  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  latter 
are  administered  would  strongly  support  such  a  change.     It  is  indis^ 
patable  that  the  social  status  of  the  members  of  town  councils  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.     In  many  boroughs  the  Watch  Committees  consist 
of  the  poorer  class  of  tradesmen — ^men,  in  fact,  but  little  above  the 
position  of  the  police  themselves.     Such  men  as  these  naturally  lend' 
a  ready  ear  to  disaSection  or  slander,  and  thus  seriously  afi*ect  the 
fUflcipline  and  efficiency  of  the  force.     Experience  shows  that  a  far 
better  clasa  of  men  are  attracted  to  constabulary  forces,  like  the  Metro  • 
folitan  Police,  that  are  directly  controlled  by  the  Government,  than  tbe 
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Iithorities  can  obtain.  They  are  marked  by  a  greater  esprit 
Id  intelligence  than  are  to  be  found  among  men  senring  itt 
Ijiolice  forces. 

fcf ulness  of  the  police  nnder  direct  local  control  is  already 
lired  by  the  want  of  continuity  in  the  policy  of  their  rolers, 
liibers  of  county  councils  use  their  seats  for  political  pur* 
■he  Radicals  threaten  to  do  on  the  London  County  CoundU 
111  be  greatly  intensified.  As  the  majority  on  the  Council  will 
linB  of  government,  according  to  their  views  for  the  tim& 
Ihe  police  be  governed.  To-day  the  majority  on  the  Londott 
ly  consist  of  extreme  Radicals,  and  the  right  of  public  meeting, 
fcstriction  as  to  hour  or  place,  be  conceded.  To-morrow^ 
Iby  the  loas  of  business  and  the  inconvenience  caused  by  tha 
Ispmblage  of  unruly  mobs  in  the  streets,  the  electors  may  reject 
lates  of  the  Progressist  party  at  the  polls,  and  replace  theia 
ledged  to  sternly  repressive  measures.  Mass  meetings  of  a^ 
Iture  to  those  which  the  Commissioner  of  Police  was  yester- 
fcd  to  give  every  encouragement  to,  he  would,  to-day,  be  told 
l.  Under  such  a  state  of  affairs,  which  would  be  by  no 
Ikely  to  occur,  the  best  police  force  in  the  world  would  sooit 
I  and  could  never  be  depended  upon  to  act  with  vigour  when 
In  arose. 

liiia  clear  that,  on  the  grounds  of  State  policy  and  the 
liciency  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  the  Government  has 
thelmingly  strong  reasons  to  justify  its  refusal  to  surrender- 
lo  the  London  County  Council.  If,  however,  these  objections 
|ercome,or  were  ignored,  there  would  still  remain  another  very 
Icolty  which  would  have  to  be  grappled  with.  The  fact  that  the 
Her  the  csonbrol  of  the  London  County  Council  will  comprise 
lie  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District- 
leed,  to  have  escaped  general  attention.  But  if  the  Metro- 
ice  were  handed  over  to  the  County  Council  there  would  stilk 
larea  of  oyer  365,000  acres,  with  a  population  of  probably  & 
fc  a  half.  How  do  the  advocates  of  the  change  propose  toi 
lo  krge  a  district  as  this  ?  Would  they  suggest  that  the 
Ihis  outer  zone  should  be  treated  as  county  constabulary, 
terred  to  the  councils  of  the  five  counties  in  which  the 
tn  Police  District  is  situated?  But,  if  this  were  done, 
tl  the  people  of  West  Ham  and  Walthamstow  say  to  having- 
luarters  of  the  police  of  their  district  at  Chelmsford ;  or 
Ich  populous  places  as  Croydon  and  Epsom,  at  Guildford  ? 
lie  whole  of  Middlesex  (excepting  the  City  of  London)  is 
lluded  in  the  police  district,  a  new  force  would  have  to  bo 
I  for  that  county.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  proposal  will  be 
Iparent  if  the  map  of  the  London  County  Coundl's  district 
I).     An  arbitrary  line  would  have  to  be  drawn  between  snch 
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places  as  Highgate  and  St.  Pancras,  Willesden  and  Hampstead,  in  the 
nortlf  and  north-west ;  between  Wimbledon  and  Wandsworth,  and 
Croydon  and  Norwood,  in  the  sonth ;  between  Acton  and  Hammer- 
smith in  the  west,  and  West  Ham  and  Bow  in  the  east.  The  homo- 
geneity of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  would  be  destroyed ;  and,  instead 
of  one  force  in  the  present  police  district,  there  would  be  half  a  dozen ^ 
if  not  more ;  for  Croydon  and  West  Ham,  which  are  constituted 
connty  boroughs  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  would  certainly  be 
entitled  to  have  their  own  police  forces,  and  probably  the  claims  of 
other  places  could  not  be  ignored.  The  friction  and  jealousies  that 
wonld  arise  under  such  a  system  would  be  fatal  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  police  ;  while  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  detection  of 
crime,  especially  with  the  river  dividing  the  several  forces,  would  be 
enormously  increased,  for  it  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  chief 
constables  that  the  rank  and  file  of  adjoining  police  forces  will  seldom 
affi>rd  each  other  any  facilities  for  tracing  crime.  Moreover,  as  each 
of  these  small  forces  would  need  a  head-quarters  staff  for  administra- 
tive and  detective  purposes,  the  cost  would  certainly  be  much  greater 
than  at  present. 

It  wonld,  of  course,  be  out  of  the  question  that  the  outer  zone  should 
still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Metropolitan  Police.  In  the  first  place, 
the  suggestion,  if  made,  would  at  once  take  away  the  whole  force  of 
the  argument  in  favour  of  giving  the  London  County  Council  the  con- 
trol of  the  police  in  its  district.  For  the  privilege  granted  to  the 
centre  could  hardly  be  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  Metropolis.  Apart^ 
however,  from  the  friction  and  the  grave  inconvenience  that  would 
tmdoubtedly  arise  from  having  one  side  of  a  street  governed  by 
the  County  Council  and  the  other  by  a  force  controlled  by  the 
Grovemment,  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  administer  as  one 
force  the  remnant  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  localized  as  it  would  be 
in  a  2sone  of  such  great  extent.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
touch  upon  all  the  objections  that  are  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
area  of  the  London  County  Council  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District;  but  it  is  obvious  that  it  would  add  greatly 
to  the  cost  of  the  central  force  under  the  control  of  the  Council.  For 
inrtance,  it  is  a  necessity  that  mounted  police  should  be  available  for 
keeping  order  in  the  streets  on  such  occasions  as  the  Lord  Mayor's. 
Shoir,  and  when  her  Majesty  the  Queen  opens  Parliament  in  person. 
At  {iresent  these  mounted  men  are  taken  from  the  horse  patrol  in 
the  outer  districts ;  but  if  the  Metrojwlitan  Police  Force  was  divided 
u  anggested,  the  County  Council  would  have  to  keep  a  separate  body 
of  mounted  police,  whose  services  would  only  be  required,  perhaps, 
tiro  or  three  times  in  a  year.  Again,  there  are  the  Thames  Police  to 
be  conwdered.  If  the  County  Council  were  to  claim  the  police  juris- 
diotion  over  that  part  of  the  Thames  that  comes  within  their  district. 
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I  of  Thames  Police  would  have  to  be  split  up/ as  the  upper 
I  parts  of  the  river  would  remain  in  the  charge  of  the  Mefcro- 
llice  or  the  county  constabularies,  while  the  County  Council 
psponsible  for  the  intervening  portion.  But  to  divide  such 
I  the  Thames  Police  would  be  to  entirely  destroy  its  utility 
lling  its  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Thames  Police 
laken  over  by  the  County  Council,  their  stations  and  landing- 
lild  be  situated  within  the  district  of  another  police  force. 
kiei-ons  difficulties,  inconveniences,  and  positive  dangers  that 
kroposal  to  transfer  the  Metropolitan  Police  to  the  Connty 
tve  been  briefly  touched  upon  above.  But  what  benefits  do 
Ites  of  the  scheme  hold  out  in  exchange  for  all  these  ? 
ley  should  be  prepared  to  show  an  immense  preponderance 
Iges  m  favour  of  so  important  an  alteration  before  they  can 
len  to  gain  a  hearing.  As  yet,  however,  Professor  Stuart 
I  who  share  his  views  on  the  subject  have  only  claimed  two. 
It  place,  they  say  that  arbitrary  actions  on  tJie  part  of  the 
luld  be  no  longer  possible ;  and,  secondly,  they  maintain 
tree  would  be  more  economically  managed  if  the  County 
nd  the  entire  control  of  the  jiolice.  That  the  jwlice,  in  deal- 
Ihe  attempted  meetings  in  Trafalgar  Square  and  elsewhere, 
lb  tyrannical  manner,  the  authorities  responsible  for  their 
Idignautly  deny  ;  and  no  excess  of  duty  on  those  occasions 
nly  ever  been  brought  home  to  them.  But  admitting,  for 
If  argument,  that  the  charge  is  true,  what  system  ofiers  the 
lity  against  a  repetition  of  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
lAt  present  the  representatives  of  the  people  can,  if  they 
Iraign  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
Induct  of  the  police — a  privilege  some  of  them  have  not 
I  to  take  advantage  of,  as  Mr.  Matthews  knows  to  his  cost. 
Ir,  tbe  County  Council  had  the  absolute  control  of  the  police, 
Y  would  be  lost,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  the 
Iction  of  the  ratepayers  at  the  polls  would  be  the  only  safe- 
litained  in  exchange  for  it.  The  present  system,  under 
I  officor  responsible  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  is  a  Cabinet 
llirectly  answerable  to  Parliament,  seems  to  afford,  on  con- 
I  i^^rouBcls,  by  far  the  best  protection  against  oppression  or 
I;l!  exercise  of  their  x>owers  by  the  police. 
Iincial  aspect  of  the  question  is  one  that  requires  to  be 
I  investigated,  for,  although  Professor  Stuart's  charges  of 
lioe  seem  to  have  been  based  upon  a  very  superficial  exami* 
khe  police  accounts,  it  is  impossible  to  disprove  them  with* 
I  rather  closely  into  details. 

WW  Stuart  bases  his  impeachment  of  the  financial  manag>&- 
lie  Metropolitan  Police  on  the  result  of  a  comparison  between 
Ipolitan  Police  expenditure  in  the  years  ending  March  81, 
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1878,  and  March  31,  1888.  This,  he  alleges,  proves  that  the  cost  of 
the  police  has  risen  by  44  per  cent.,  although  during  that  period  the 
numbers  have  increased  by  only  34i  per  cent.,  the  population  by  only 
23  per  cent.,  and  the  rateable  value  of  the  police  district  by  38  per  cent. 

It  may  be  as  well  at  the  outset  to  explain  that  the  finances  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  although  controlled  by  the  Home  Office,  are  on 
a  different  footing  from  that  of  public  departments,  whose  whole 
expenses  are  met  out  of  the  annual  votes.  In  the  case  of  the  latter, 
the  expenditure  is'based  on  the  requirements  of  the  service,  subject  to 
Treasniy  sanction ;  but  the  Metropolitan  Police  expenditure,  being 
limited  by  statute  to  an  amount  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  ninepence  in 
the  pound  (of  which  the  Treasury  contributes  fonrpence  and  the 
parishes  fivepence),  the  expenditure,  one  year  with  another,  has  to  be 
kept  within  that  limit.  Moreover,  in  contrasting  the  present  annual 
expenditure  of  the  police  with  that  of  the  past,  Professor  Stuart  has 
included  the  expenditure  on  sites  and  buildings,  which,  although 
strictly  a  capital  charge,  has  been  met  up  to  the  present  by 
savings  out  of  income,  as  the  funds  would  permit.  For  instance,  in 
1887-8  nearly  £33,000  was  spent  on  sites  and  new  buildings,  as 
against  only  about  £1400  in  1877-8.  Thus,  by  including  this 
building  expenditure,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  jiolice  for  1 887—8, 
as  compared  with  that  in  1877-8,  is  made  to  appear  about  £31,600 
more  than  it  strictly  was.  It  is,  perhaps,  natural  that  Professor 
Stnart  should  take  the  last  completed  year  (1887-8)  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison,  but,  in  doing  so,  he  must  have  been  aware  that  in  that 
year  the  demands  on  the  police  fund  were  both  exceptional  and  very 
heavy.  The  Jubilee  festivities  in  the  summer,  and  the  disturbances 
daring  the  autumn  and  winter,  added  many  thousands  of  pounds  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police  expenses  of  1887-8.  Not  only  have  these  im- 
portant considerations  been  entirely  ignored,  but  this  year  of  excep- 
tional expenditure  has  been  compared  with  that  of  1877-8,  one  in 
which  the  sum  spent  was  abnormally  low.  The  cash  payments  in 
the  latter  year  were,  indeed,  actually  less  by  some  £20,000  than  in 
the  preceding  year  of  1876-7,  notwithstanding  that  a  larger  sum  was 
spent  on  the  pay  of  the  force.  It  is  upon  the  result  of  a  comparison 
between  two  such  years  as  these,  in  which  the  conditions  differ  so 
widely,  that  Professor  Stuart's  charge  of  extravagance  chiefly  rests. 

Moreover,  he  falls  into  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  taking  "  cash 
payments  "  and  *'  expenditure  "  to  be  synonymous  terms,  and  assumes, 
throughout  his  statement,  that  the  annual  cash  accounts  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  represent  exactly  a  years  cost  of  tlio  police. 
This,  of  course,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  For  instance,  as  the 
pdioe  are  paid  weekly,  every  six  years  or  so  fifty-three  weeks'  pay 
oomes  within  the  year  s  accounts,  involving  an  additional  charge  of 
about  £20,000.  Again,  as  some  articles  of  clothing  are  only  supplied 
laeimiaUy,  and  others  triennially,  the  sum  actually  spent  each  year 
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fchmg  varies  by  several  thousand  pounds.  Then,  too,  impunc- 
I  on  the  part  of  contractors  will  cause  expenditure  incnrred  in 
[ir  to  be  paid  for  in  the  next.  In  that  year,  perhaps,  greater 
%Iity  IS  observed,  and  so  more  than  a  year's  cost  has  to  be 
Unless  differences  of  this  kind  can  be  accurately  adjusted, 
|arison  of  one  single  year  with  another  must  fail  to  give  a  just 

the  increased  expenditure. 
Lily,  the  charge  for  superannuation  very  materially  affects  the 
politan  Police  finances.     Nominally,  there  is  a  separate  police 
muation  fund,  but  its  income  only  suffices  to  meet  about  a 

of  the  annual  charge  for  pensions.     When  the  fund  was 

in  1 839,  a  serious  error  was  made  in  fixing  at  too  low  a  fignre 

to  be  paid  by  the  police  towards  their  pensions.     In  a  few 

[he  interest  on  the  men's  contributions  became  insufficient  te 

36  annual  pension  charge,  and  eventually,  after  the  capital  of  the 

|ad  been  exhausted,  statutory  power  was  obtained  to  make  good 

lual  deficiency  out  of  the  police  fund.     Early  in  1862  a  reduced 

|f  peuBions  was  promulgated,  but  this  of  course  only  affected 

en  who  joined  subsequently  to  that  date.     With   a  growing 

le  annual  deficiency  of  the  fund  has  been  steadily  increasing, 

now  reaches  £137,000.  But  this  deficiency  has  no  bearing 
\bt  upon  the  question  of  the  present  financial  administratioii 
Ipolice.  It  is  a  legacy  from  the  past,  which,  if  faith  is  to  be 
pith  the  police,  cannot  be  got  rid  of.     It  should,  therefore,  in 

leaa  be  excluded  on  both  sides  of  such  a  comparative  state- 

the  cost  of  the  force  as  that  instituted  by  Professor  Stuarts 
the  above  explanations  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  a 

coniparison  of  one  single  year's  cash  payments  with  those  of 
|r  j^ear  is  pretty  sure  to  give  a  misleading  view  of  the  increased 

expenditure ;  and  when  two  such  years  as  those  chosen  by 
^or  Stuart  are  selected  the  result  may  be  easily  foreseen.     The 

t^^Bt  is  to  contrast,  as  is  done  in  the  table  below,  the  cash 
ata  during  five  recent  years  with   a  similar  period  ten  years 

Professor  Stuart  can  raise  no  objection  to  this,  for  he  made 
of  Baying,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Daily  News  on  the 
L  that  ''  there  is  no  magic  in  the  years  1878  and  1888;  any 
[pair  of  years  would  show  practically  the  same  results.'*  In 
his  comparison  between  1878  and  1888,  Professor  Stuart 
ed  from  the  gross  payments  of  each  year  the  sums  received 
jynblic  departments  and  private  persons  for  the  extra  police 
fed  by  them,  and  so  arrived  at  the  net  cost — that  is,  the  cost 
|men  employed  on  strictly  police  dutiea     At  least  that  is  what 

IS  to   have  done,  but  he  made  several  mistakes.     ThnSi  he 

to  deduct  sums  received  in  repayment  of  expenses  to  the 
I  of  several  thousand  pounds,  and  he  included  as  pari  of  the  poliee 
hture  the  rent  collected  for,  and  paid  over  to,  the  Admiralty  and 
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War  Office  in  respect  of  quarters  for  the  police  provided  by  those 
-departments.  By  comparing  the  gross  cost,  however,  the  items  where 
the  increased  cost  chiefly  arises  can  be  .ear-marked«  This  cannot  be 
done  if  the  net  expenditure  is  dealt  with,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
accurately  credit  the  receipts  for  police  services  to  the  various  heads 
of  expenditure.  As  the  year  ending  March  31,  1888,  was  one  of 
abnormal  expenditure,  it  has  been  excluded  from  view  in  the  following 
table,  and  the  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  cash  payments 
in  the  quinquennial  periods  1872-3  to  1876-7  and  1882-3  to  1886-7. 
It  should  be  stated  that  the  total  average  costs  in  the  table  are 
exclusive  of  (a)  such  capital  charges  as  those  incurred  for  sites,  new 
buildings,  and  purchase  of  leases ;  (Jj)  awards  paid  under  the  Eiot 
Damages  Acts ;  and  (c)  adjusting  payments,  such  as  the  rents 
collected  for  the  Admiralty  and  War  Ofiice. 


Average  Co«t 

Five  Years  ending 

March  31, 1877. 

Average  Cost 

Five  Years  ending 

March  31, 1887. 

Increase. 

Totals. 

Bate  per 
Man. 

£    ..    d, 

a  18  G 

75    5    8 

6  8    4 

2  10    6 

7  8    7 

Totals. 

Rate  per 
Man. 

Totals. 

Increase 
Cent 

Propor- 
tion of 
Whole 

Increase. 

I.Adminlatntlvechtrges     . 
1  Pv  of  tlM  force 
H  Caothlng,  ditto  .       .       . 
liPoUet     boUdiDfft.     rent, 

LOOwrtspenMi'.       .       . 

£ 
29.272 
753.467 
54^213 

25.230 
74^358 

1         £ 
41.512 
1,002,212 
63,336 

31,785 
87.754 

£    s.    d, 

3  4    0 
78    4    2 

4  18  10 

2  14    3 
6  17    0 

£ 
12.210 
248.766 
9,123 

9.555 
13.396 

41*80 
33-00 
16-88 

37*86 
18-00 

3-58 
72*68 
2-67 

3*79 
3*91 

936.630 
79,350 

93  11    6 

7  18    7 

1,229.599 
128,561 

05  19    0 
10    0    7 

293,060 
48.201 

31-29 
62*00 

85-63 
14*37 

Totalcorte.       .       . 

1.015,880 

101  10    1 

1,358.160 

105  19    7 

ai2,270 

33-60 

100*00 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  increase  in  the  annual  cost 
of  the  police,  exclusive  of  capital  charges,  was  £342,270,  a  rise  of 
33-6  per  cent. ;  or,  if  the  superannuation  charge  is  deducted,  £293,069, 
an  increase  of  31*29  per  cent.  This  is  a  very  different  result  from  the 
44  per  cent,  obtained  by  Professor  Stuart's  method  of  comparison. 
Bat  in  the  five  years  ending  March  31,  1887,  the  sums  received  for 
axtra  police  for  rent  of  quarters  provided  for  the  police  in  the  Metro- 
polis and  for  other  services,  the  cost  of  which  is  included  in  the  above 
iunonnts,  averaged  £50,400  above  the  similar  receipts  in  the  five  years 
ianding  March  31,  1877.  Thus  the  net  annual  increase  (exclusive  of 
the  superannuation  charge)  which  had  to  be  met  out  of  the  police  rate 
for  purely  police  duties  was  about  £242,600,  or  rather  less  than 
26  per  cent  In  the  same  way  the  net  increase  of  the  first  five  heads 
<rf  expenditure  in  the  above  tabular  statement  may  be  roughly  taken 
to  be  one-sixth  less  than  the  gross  increase. 

As  tlie  average  additions  to  the  force  during  the  two  periods  under 
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I  were  about  28  per  cent.,  it  cannot  be  said  that  an  increase  of 
Ir  cent,  in  the  gross  cost  is  excessive,  especially  as  the  rates  of  pay 
len  largely  augmented.  The  charge  for  clothing  has  been  con- 
lly  curtailed,  and  the  miscellaneous  items  show  a  very  appreciable 
Ion  in  the  cost  per  man.  The  superannuation  charge,  as  already 
leil,  is  one  that  cannot  be  pruned  down.  The  only  items,  there- 
L  which  exception  might  be  taken  are  administrative  charges 
llice  buildings.  If  the  first  of  these  is  examined  in  detail,  it 
I  found  tliat  about  £6000,  or  almost  one-half  of  the  increase^ 
lunder  the  head  of  salaries  in  the  department  of  the  Com- 
Igf  of  l^olice.  Of  this,  the  third  Assistant  Commissioner 
led  in  1884  accounts  for  £1100,  the  additions  to  the  clerical 
1st  alxiut  £2000,  while  the  pay  of  some  additional  police  clerks 
Issengera  makes  up  the  remainder.  But  a  great  portion  of  the 
Ih  a  merely  nominal  increase,  as  it  represents  expenditure  pre- 
I  charged  under  the  head  of  the  pay  of  the  force.  The  salaries 
Itaff'  of  the  Receiver  of  Police  cost  an  extra  sum  of  £740  ;  and 
lates,  tases,  and  incidental  expenses  for  additional  offices  add 
I  The  estra  cost  for  books,  printing,  and  stationery  comes  to 
I  but  only  a  small  part  of  this  is  strictly  an  administrative 
l>,  as  the  cost  of  books  and  stationery  for  the  whole  force  is 
Id,  Postage  shows  an  increase  of  £410,  and  sundries  make  up 
Luce  of  £340.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  strictly  administra- 
fcenses,  after  making  allowance  for  alterations  in  book-keeping, 
ly  under  30  per  cent.  The  high  rate  of  increase  under  item 
l-po!ic6  buildings — is  fully  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  owing 
pater  number  of  stations  having  been  recently  built  or  acquired 
Ir  to  make  up  for  past  arrears,  there  were  more  to  maintain, 
Ire  new  ones  to  furnish,  than  ten  years  ago.  In  fact,  the 
Is  show  that  the  average    annual    charge    for    repairing  the 

I  hafl  been  greatly  reduced  of  late  years,  and  that  new  stations, 

II  thej  latest  improvements,  are  now  being  built  at  a  far  lower 
In  formerly.  Assuming,  as  may  safely  be  done,  that  the  police 
I  not  over-manned  or  too  highly  paid,  the  comparison  between 
Ivo  quinquennial  periods  certainly  affords  no  justification  for 
Ir  Stuart's  charge  of  extravagance;  indeed,  excluding  pay, 
h^  and  superannuation,  the  average  annual  cost  has  only 
Id  by  £35,190,  or  10*28  per  cent. 

Ibly  from  a  careless  examination  of  the  police  accounts, 
l>r  Stuart  has  fallen  into  several  very  serious  mistakes.  Refer- 
Ithe  cost  of  the  police  being  limited  by  an  Act  of  Parliament 
I  to  a  niiiepenny  rate,  he  says,  "  From  that  day  to  this  the 
lave  been  practically  living  up  to  this  rate.  They  have  got  a 
Iny  rate,  and  they  take  care  to  spend  it."  Now,  the  accounts 
I  that  from  the  1st  of  January  1880  to  the  31st  of  March  1888 
Ice  rate  was  reduced  to  8|c?.,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  gross 
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redaction  of  about  £97,000  ;  and  (2)  that  tho  casli  balance  and  sums 
dae  from  parishes  on  the  31st  of  IVIarch  last  exceeded  tho  balance  and 
sums  due  on  the  same  date  of  18G8  by  over  £100,000.  Thus,  instead 
of  spending  up  to  the  ninepenny  rate  since  18G8,  the  police  authorities 
have  expended  some  £200,000  less  than  that  rate,  and  by  economical 
management  have  been  able  to  devote  in  those  twenty  years  over 
£370,000  towards  buying  sites  and  building  new  stations  without 
borrowing  a  penny.  It  is  by  thus  living  well  within  their  income  that 
they  are  enabled  to  meet  years  of  such  exceptional  expenditure  as  1887-8. 

Again,  Professor  Stuart  says  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  lies 
exactly  in  those  items  which  would  indicate  to  a  business  man  that  a 
change  was  necessary  if  bankruptcy  were  to  be  avoided,  and  he  illus- 
trates this  by  giving  a  list  of  **a  few  percentages  of  increase  from 
1878  to  1888."  In  this  list  the  cost  of  newspapers  and  advertisements 
appears  as  having  increased  by  500  per  cent.  Now,  readers  of  th(^ 
daily  papers  in  1887  must  have  noticed  the  lengthy  advertisements  of 
the  police  arrangements  for  the  several  Jubilee  festivities,  reviews,  &c. 
The  expenditure  for  advertisements  in  that  year  was  of  course  un- 
nsually  and  necessarily  high.  The  sum  actually  spent  under  tho  liead 
of  newspapers  and  advertisements  was  £1373 — not  a  very  large  amount; 
but  its  exceptional  nature  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  in  the 
five  years  ending  the  year  before,  tho  average  was  only  £323. 

But  j)erhaps  the  worst  example  of  l^rofessor  Stuart's  blunders  is  to 
be  found  in  his  statement  that  ''  special  expenses  "  show  an  increase 
of  140  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  at  the  end  of  the  police  accounts  there 
is  a  heading  termed  '*  Special  Expenses.''  This  embraces  any  excep- 
tional items  of  expenditure  that  would  not  fall  under  any  of  the 
preceding  heads.  As  a  rule,  the  only  item  that  appears  under  it  is  for 
the  expenses  of  the  conveyance  of  naval  prisoners  to  gaol,which  of  course 
lias  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  l^olice,  the  whole 
charge  incurred  being  repaid  by  the  Admiralty,  as  a  reference  to  th«^ 
receipt  side  of  the  account  clearly  shows.  In  1877-8  the  only  '*  special 
expense"  was  one  of  this  nature,  the  amount  being  £1355  ;  but  in 
1887—8  the  heading,  as  well  as  comprising  one  of  £GG3  of  a  similar 
kind,  included  three  other  items — namely,  one  of  £805  for  the  police 
Jubilee  medal,  another  of  £1 185  for  the  expenses  of  the  enrolment  of 
special  constables,  and  finally  a  sum  of  £292  for  awards  under  tho 
Riot  Damages  Act,  an  item  which  has  also  no  relation  to  Metropolitan 
Police  expenditure  proper.  I3y  this  means  l*rofessor  Stuart  gets  an 
aggregate  expenditure  of  £3215  for  1887-8,  and,  comparing  this  with 
£1335  for  1877-8,  claims  that  the  special  expenses  have  risen  by  llo 
per  cent.  If  all  items,  however,  that  do  not  affect  tho  cost  of  the  jkiHco 
axe  eliminated, this  accusation  only  means  that  in  1837-8  two  exceptional 
cbargea  (one  for  the  Jubilee  medal  and  tho  other  for  tho  enrolment 
of  special  constables)  "had  been  incurred — items  of  expenditure  which 
BrofesBor  Stuart  does  not  attempt  to  question. 
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It  would  t^e  up  too  much  space  to  correct  all  the  misstateixK 
that  Professor  Stuart*8  errors  have  led  him  into,  but  there  is  obd 
that  should  not  be  passed  by,  as  it  shows  a  really  culpable  recklessnes 
of  assertion.  He  says  that  the  annual  parliamentary  Return  of  the 
comparative  cost  of  the  police  in  the  chief  towns  of  Great  Britain  prcr?«« 
that  **  the  police  of  London  are  dearer  than  the  police  o(  any  other 
great  town  in  Britain,  whether  you  take  the  cost  per  head  of  the  popiK 
lation,  per  head  of  rateable  value,  per  mile  of  street,  per  inhaUted 
house,  or  in  any  other  way/*  The  Return  issued  in  1888  shows, 
however,  that  out  of  the  twenty-three  boroughs  and  towns  which  it 
embraces  the  cost  per  acre  in  sixteen,  and  the  cost  per  mile  of  stn^ 
in  twelve,  exceed  the  similar  costs  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  wHla 
in  two  boroughs  the  cost  per  constable  is  more  than  it  is  in  the  Me^ 
tropolis.  Bat  if  the  superannuation  charges  falling  on  the  aeT^iiil 
police  fouds,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Polio©  Fnnd,  tb 
exceptional  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee  and  distnrbanocii 
are  deducted,  it  appears  that  folly  a  third  of  the  cities  and  bc^ttu^ 
cost  mor^  per  man  than  do  the  Metropolitan  Police.  Finally,  to  giv« 
an  instance  of  the  careless  compilation  of  his  figures,  the  aggregate  of 
the  net  costs  of  the  Metro|>olitan  Police  for  the  five  years  ending 
March  31  last  is  overstated  by  no  less  than  £234,000 ;  and  this  is 
what  he  calls  **  a  very  plain  and  matter-of-fact  way  '*  of  laying  iiii 
facts  and  figures  before  the  ratepayers  of  the  Metropolis  ! 

Professor  Stuart  maintains  that  extravagance  in  the  man:  t  rf 

the  Metropolitan  Police  must  be  expected  as  long  as  its  exj)  -  i* 

not  controlled  by  the  ratepayers  who  have  to  pay  the  police  rate*  BtK 
can  he  name  a  single  local  body  in  the  Metropolis  that  has  carried  co 
its  work,  as  the  MetropoUtan  I'olice  Department  has,  for  twenty  yean 
without  an  increase  in  rate  or  (excepting  a  recent  loan  for  the  new 
Police  Office)  without  incurring  a  single  penny  of  debt?  Does 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  its  last  throes  afford  an 
example  of  thrift?  Is  Professor  Stuarts  unmindful  of  the  scandalona 
waste  of  the  ratepayers*  money  that  took  place  in  connection  wrth 
the  fitting  up  of  the  Shaftc^ury  training-ship  ?  Does  the  past 
financial  management  of  the  London  School  Board,  resulting,  as  it 
has,  in  an  annual  charge  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  for  iote 

alone   on  money  borrowed,  afford  any  encouragement   to  entnist 

ratepayers,  through  their  elected  representatives,  with  the  control  Oi 
the  police  funds  ?  Of  course  wo  all  hope  better  things  of  fl  "'  i^y 
Council  for  London;  but  the  latter  body  would  find  it  far  i  ii- 

€ult  to  resist,  as  the  Home  Office  has  done  in  the  past,  tht?  frequent 
and  unreasonable  demands  by  vestries,  boai"ds,  and  others  for  additiona 
to  the  force,  and  an  increase  in  the  police  rate  would  be  prel  ty  sure  U> 
be  one  of  the  earliest  results  of  the  transfer  of  the  police  to  its  coiitroL 

The  finances  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  have  now  been  .  '^.^ 

by  the  Home  Office  for  nearly  sixty  years.     During  that  ptr  -rs- 
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proposal  for  an  increase  to  the  force  or  to  the  staff  (both  head-quarters 
and  clerical)  has  had  to  come  before  it  for  sanction  before  any  expen* 
ditnre  could  be  incurred.  Not  a  penny,  indeed,  can  be  expended  by 
the  authorities  at  Scotland  Yard  on  supplies,  repairs  to  existing 
stations,  or  erection  of  new  ones,  unless  it  falls  within  the  general  or 
specific  authorities  of  the  Home  Secretary  ;  nor  can  any  contract  be 
entered  into  without  his  direct  approval  of  its  terms  and  prices.  In 
the  archives  of  the  Home  Office  are  to  be  found  all  the  applications 
(whether  sanctioned  or  refused)  that  have  been  made  in  the  past,  and 
these  are  ready  at  hand  to  check  every  new  or  revived  proposal  involv- 
ing expenditure.  Can  it  be  believed  for  one  moment  that  the  London 
County  Council,  without  any  experience  of  the  past,  would  be  able  to 
economize  where  the  Home  Office  has  failed  to  see  any  opportunity  ? 
It  would,  indeed,  be  absolutely  in  the  dark ;  and  ten  yeara  hence  even 
Professor  Stuart  would  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  draw  out  a  compara- 
\  tive  statement  that  would  show  the  financial  management  of  the 

I  London  County  Council  to  be  more  economical  than  that  of  the  Home 

;  OflSce. 

,.  The  case  for  the  transfer  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  to  the  London 

County  Council  certainly  fails  as  egregiously  on  financial  as  it  does  on 
other  grounds,  and  the  ratepayers  of  the  Metropolis  would  have  good 
cause  to  regret  any  change  that  removed  from  the  Home  Office  the 
financial  control  that  it  has  exercised  with  so  mucli  firmness  and 
judgment  in  the  past. 

Finally,  at  a  time  when  it  is  proposed  to  split  up  the  Metropolitan 

Police  into  several  bodies — for  that  is  the  logical  result  of  the  proposal 

*hat  the  County  Council  should  control  the  police  of  its  ovra  district — 

the  views  expressed   in  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 

■Houae  of  Commons  appointed  in  1838  to  inquire  into  the  Metropolitan 

"oli^je  Offices  deserve  most  careful  consideration.      This  Committee, 

^''^r  a  most  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  police  arrangements  of  the 

"^^-^tiTopolis,  concluded  their    recommendation^  by  saying  "  that  for 

"^     better  prevention  of  crime,  the  detection  of  offenders,  and  the 

F^^e  Nervation  of  peace  •  .  •  .  it  is  expedient  to  consolidate  the  several 

^^cses  of  the  Metrojwlis,  including  those  of  the  City  of  London  and 

^^    River  Thames,  under  one  authority,  responsible  to  the  Secretary 

^^     ^tate  for  the  Home  Department.'* 

^         "Hhis  was  the  opinion  of  men  who  had  had  practical  experience  of 

^^  evils  of  a  system  under  which  the  safety  of  the  Metropolis  was 

j^^'fcTusted  to  various  authorities — local,  magisterial,  and  departmental. 

^  ^^"^ely  the  fact  that  they  deemed  consolidation  of  its  constabulary 

^^*C!e8  so  essential  to  efficient  protection  and  the  preservation  of  the 


__  should  be  accepted  as  conclusive  evidence  that  tlie  Government 
^     the  present  day  has  come  to  a  wise  decision  in  refusing  to  revive 
System  that  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting  in  the  past. 

H.  Evans. 
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Eospel,  the  Spdl  of  (iod,  the  self-manifestation  of  the 
loluta  in  the  single  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  no  mere 
Ition  of  a  new  theology  or  presentation  of  a  loftier  ideal  to 
I  it  is  the  vital  energy  of  God  illuminating  in  a  new  sense 
less  of  the  world  and  reviving  after  a  new  fashion  the  life  of 
I  and,  wherever  its  unmutilated  beauty  is  apprehended  and 
lolnjf^  power  is  felt,  it  affects  motive,  transfigures  action, 
leforni,  and,  as  far  transcending  its  bastard  counterpart,  **  the 
f  Altruism,"  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  irresistibly 
|iiman  thought  and  feeling  towards  the  realization  of  that 
1  when  fellow  man  shall  be  fellow  self,  and 

I  **  Each  slinll  find  his  o^vm  in  all  men's  good 

I  And  all  shall  work  in  noble  brotherhood." 

Itrary  assumption,  therefore,  of  a  sharp-cut  division  or 
|ji  between  the  Christian  religion  and  the  social  and  political 

I  imtion  is  a  radical  mistake,  unspiritualizing  the  mainsprings 

II  pi-ogress.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  recognizing  that  the  Gospel 
len's  antidote  to  the  world's  depravity,  was  accustomed  ta 
lat  the  religious  agencies  in  the  East-end  of  London  con- 
Ihe  Boh  barrier  against  the  rising  tide  of  anarchy  and 
L  and  a  memorable  public  recognition  of  the  social  value  of 
ll  was  afforded  by  the  circumstances  attending  the  coronation 
lesent  Czar  at  Moscow.  It  was  essential  that  he  should 
I  Ik*  iiio^'^ing  freely  amongst  his  people,  and  yet  that  he  should 
I  ll  HLTidnst  the  murderous  fanaticism  of  the  Nihilists  ;  he 
I'  r.  ssiiiTounded  secretly  by  a  dense  body-guard  of  peasants, 
Ir  the  purpose  from  the  provinces,  belonging  to  the  religious 
■he  Stundists  and  Molokans.  Persecuted,  despised,  under 
|>f  their  national  Church,  even  deprived  of  some  of  their 
t  to  them  was  entinisted  by  the  Russian  police  the  chaif^ 
luperors  life,  because  the  most  trustworthy  citizens  of  earth 
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are  ever  they  whose  citizenship  in  heaven  has  been  most  keenly 
realized,  and  these  humble  peasants  were  known  to  be  wholly  con- 
secrated, spirit,  soul,  and  body,  to  **  another  King,  one  Jesus." 

That  this  artificial  antagonism  is  not  the  theory  of  the  Church  of 
England  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  presence  of  bishops   in   the 
House  of  Lords  and  their  complete  freedom  to  debate  and  vote  upon 
every  question  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  the  constantly 
repeated  aphorism  that  the  accredited  ministers  of  the  Church  over- 
step their  functions  when  they  actively  participate   in  the  x)olitical 
straggles  of  the  time  is  as  shallow  as  it  is  mischievous.     Moreover, 
there  appertains  usually  a  onesidedness  to  the  injunction,  for  when,  in 
the  autumn  of  1885,  under  the   panic   of  the  proclamation  of  the 
*'  Radical  Programme,"  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  England  resounded 
with   warnings,   more  declamatory  than   wise,    as   to  the  imminent 
destroction  of  the  faith  and  the  certain   secularization  of  the  sacred 
edifices,  and  when  parochial  organizations  became  channels  for  the 
dissemination  of  Tory  propaganda,  faint  pi*otest  was  raised  against 
sucli  belittlement  of  the  pulpit  and  undignified  breach  of  decorum. 
The  truth  is  that  ordination,  so  far  fi*om  emancipating  an  intelligent 
Englishman  from  participating  in  the  responsibilities  of  political  and 
locial  life,  accentuates  his  obligations  as  a  heavenly  citizen  to  i*aise 
bis  voice  against  public  vices  which  tend  to  undermine  the  stability  of 
tiie  commonwealth,  and,  though  he  may  lose  ix)pularity  amongst  luke- 
warm temporizers  who  would  fain  see  in  their  pulpits  echoes  of  their 
own  opinions,  his  ministry  unquestionably  gains  in  real  i)ower  if  he 
has  the  courage  solemnly  to  proclaim,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  contested 
election,  the  responsibility  of  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  in  connection 
with  such  blots  upon  civilization  as  the  Indian  opium  revenue,  the  de- 
moralizing bane  of  the  British  liquor  traffic,  the  inadequate  protection 
of  the  purity  of  women,  and  the  oppression  of  weaker  peoples,  without 
courting  the  favour  or  shrinking  from  the  displeasure  of  political  parties. 
The  invention  of  the  ambiguous  and  ephemeral  phrase,  '*  Liberal 
Unionism,"  is  a  guarantee  that  the  vexed  question  of  the  administra- 
tion of  Irish  affairs  has  been  completely  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
/ttHy  politics.     The  comparatively  small  number  of  clergymen  and 
sunisters  of  religion  who  are  deeply  convinced  that  the  sin  of  England 
sgAinst  Ireland  is  written  **  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  "  (Jer.  xvii.  1),. 
*>^d  that^  ioasmuch  as  force  is  not  persuasion,  coercion  not  conviction, 
•ttd  consciences  never  teachable  by  physical  force,  the  present   action 
^  the  Government  is  anti-Christian  and  certain  to  widen  the  gulf 
l*tween  England  and  Ireland,  find  themselves  confronted,  not  by  any 
of  the  recognized  political  parties,  but  by  an   amalgam  composed  of 
'■^farogeneous  elements,  whose  weapons  of  denunciation  ani  mainly 
Bothered  from  the  unceasing  vituperations  of  the  Times,  and  whose  one 
1  of  cohesion  may  be  expressed  by  the  pregnant  phrase — 
'*  Ricn  nc  nous  r6concilie  commc  une  haine  tierce.'^ 
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iiation  thns  based  can  but  enfeeble  the  reconciled,  and  must 
lent.  It  is  a  favourite  device  of  the  Arctic  fox,  when  he  has 
Its  winter  garb  of  spotless  white,  to  conceal  his  head  and 
the  moyements  and  gestures  of  the  sectgull  preening  his 
In  the  rocks^  but  it  is  not  well  for  the  gulls  who  admit  him 
I  confidence.  Similarly,  when  the  temporary  companionship 
liberal  Unionism  "  has  crumbled  like  a  rope  of  sand  before 
I  awakening  instincts  of  the  masses,  it  needs  no  prophet's 
I  perceive  that  a  dies  tree  awaits  some  who  have  consented  to 
leins  of  Government,  and  buttress  the  temporalities  of  the 
It  the  price  of  this  unnatural  alliance.  In  the  meantime  they 
Irthe  lash  of  the  **  haine  tierce,"  are  ecclesiastically  boycotted 
lly  ostracized,  are  content  to  call  to  mind  the  noble  adage  of 
I  Despise  popularity,  do  your  duty  to  the  utmost  of  your 
In  the  approval  of  your  own  conscience,  and  leave  the  conse- 
Iq  God." 

I  pigment  article  I  desire  mainly  to  restrict  myself  to  the 
li  to  the  Irish  diflSculty  of  one  fundamental  test  based  upon 
li  rub  of  the  everlasting  Gospel.  It  is,  however,  necessary, 
Ing  this,  briefly  to  consider  the  position  from  the  popular 
It*  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the  impossibility  of  adding  new 
I  tho  cataract  of  words  ceaselessly  poured  forth  from  Press 
fcrm  Buice  Mr.  Gladstone  produced  his  proposals  for  Home 
lideed  the  most  emphatic  utterance  upon  the  Irish  Question 
I  pre-Gladstonian  era,  and  now  historically  venerable,  having 
ten  by  Lord  Beaconsfiold  when  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1845 : — 

l-i8h/'  he  f^id,  "  in  extreme  distress  inhabit  an  island  where  there 
klished  Chiii^?h  which  is  not  their  Church,  and  a  teiTitorial  aristo- 
I  richest  of  whom  live  in  foreign  e4ipitals.  Thus  you  have  a  stai'ving 
L  an  absentee  aristocracy,  and  an  alien  Church ;  and,  in  addition, 
lit  ExcKJutive  in  the  world.  That  is  the  Irish  Question.  Well, 
It  would  hon.  gentlemen  say  if  they  wci-o  reading  of  a  country  in 
loo  1  They  would  say  at  once,  *  The  remedy  is  revolution.'  But  the 
lot  have  a  revolution ;  and  why  ?  Ik^^ause  Ireland  is  connected  with 
nd  more  powerful  coimtry.  Then  wliat  is  the  consequence?  Tho  oon- 
tth  England  thus  becomes  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland. 
Inection  with  England  prevents  a  revolution,  and  a  revolution  is 
lemedy,  England,  logically,  is  in  the  odious  position  of  being  the 
111  the  miser>^  in  Ireland.  What,  then,  is  tho  duty  of  an  Exiglish 
I    To  effect  l>y  liis  policy  all  those  changes  which  a  revolution  would 

le.     That  is  the  Irish  Question  in  its  integrity But  I  will 

Ise  recommendations  are  adopted,  that  in  fifty  yeai-s  hence  the  men 
Isocceed  the  present  generation  in  Parliament  will  find  the  people 
I  a  contented  and  thriWng  peasantry."  * 

iand,  logically,  is  in  the  odious  position  of  being  the  cause  of 

ligery  in  Ireland."     This  tremendous  indictment  is  no  rhe- 

fcaggeration,  but  the  outspoken  declaration  of  an  historical 

ptimcfits  of  this  speech  were  not  only  never  repudiated,  bat  sabseqnently 
Why  Lord  Bejiconsficld ;  see  able  pamphlet,  "  Reasons  for  Home  Rnle,"  bj  the 
I  MacCoU  {National  Press  Agencj,  13  Whitefriars  Street). 
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fact.      Since  Henry  the   Second  established  himself  in  Dublin  as 
•*  Lord  Paramount,"  England  has  been  painstakingly  qualifying  her- 
Belf  for  the  verdict  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.     It  is  incontrovertible  that 
Elizabeth  made  North  L^land ''  a  land  of  carcases  and  ashes ;"  James 
the  First  confiscated  three  million  acres  of  land,  and,  according  to 
Beid'a  history  of  the  Irish  Presbyterians,  colonized  them  with  **the 
8cmn  of  the  English  and  Scottish  nations  ;"  Charles  the  First,  through 
the  gfuilty   hand   of  Strafford — "  Black  Tom  " — according  to  Lecky, 
bribed  judges,  packed  juries,  and  stole  three  million  acres  of  land, 
which  he   sold  in  London  to  the  trades  guilds,  thus  commencing 
absentee  proprietorship ;  Cromwell  confiscated  five  million  acres,  with 
which  he  paid  his  soldiers  of  fortune  ;    William  the  Third  {more 
Hihemicej  called  in  Limerick  William  the  Conqueror),  after  violating 
the  treaty  of  Limerick,  confiscated  more  than  a  million  acres.     In 
the  year  1800,  at  the  cost  of  forty-eight  patents  of  nobility,  two 
millions  of  money  added  to  the  national  debt  of  Ireland,  and  Pitt's 
unfulfilled  pledge  of  Catholic  emancipation,  the  sale  of  the  constitution, 
commonly  called  the  *' Act  of  Union,"  was  accomplished.     In  1824, 
De  Beaumont,  a  French  statesman  of  less  superficial  powers  of  obser- 
vation than  the  author  of  **  Chez  Paddy,"  declared  that  he  had  seen 
the  Indian  in  his  wigwam  and  the  negro  in  his  chains,  but  that  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasant  was  worse  than  that  of  the  savage  or 
the  slave.     During  the  last  fifty  years,  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
in  spite    of  certain   ameliorations  wrung   with    difficulty  from  the 
British  Parliament,  we  have  the  horrible  record,  under  the  cold  arith- 
metic of  which  lies  hid  an  aggregate  of  agony  indescribable :  Died  of 
&mine,     1,225,000;    evicted    by   landlords,    3,668,000;    emigrated, 
4,186,000  ;  land  gone  out  of  tillage  in  the  last  twenty  years,  100,000 
acres;    good  land  now  waiting    for    reclamation,    1,500,000  acres. 
Verily  Lord   Beaconsfield  being  dead  yet  speaketh,  and  the  ohitcr 
iida  of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Primrose  League  might  profitably  be 
writ  large  upon  the  walls  of  every  "  Habitation "  as  the  strongest 
argoment  for  a  complete  and  immediate  reversal  of  the  bludgeon, 
bayonet,  and  battering-ram  policy,  ever  accompanying  the  eighty- 
eight  Coercion  Acts,  one  annually  since  the  Union,  under  which  Ire- 
land has  been  oppressed  during  this  century.     When  the  average 
Englishman  thinks  or  speaks  of  Ireland  his  mental  attitude  is  that 
Mribated  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Jews  studying  the  Old   Testament : 
**  The  veil  is  upon  his  heart."     Not  one  in  ten  thousand  has  arrived 
at  the  opinion  he  holds  by  careful  study  of  history  and  ind(»pendent 
investigation  on  the  spot.     It  is  curious  to  notice  how  with  many  the 
name  "Irish,"  climatically,  is  synonymous  with  bog,   mist,  and  a 
melancholy  ocean,  while  anthropologically  it  is  suggestive  of  crime, 
dmnkenness,  and  indolence.     Every  characteristic,  both  of  scenery 
and  inhabitant,  contradicts  the  slander.     The  wooded  splendour  of  the 
slopes  of  Killamey  and  the  sheer  precipitous  cliffs  of  Mohur, 
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rising  800  feet  perpendicularly  out  of  the  Atlantic,  and  silvered  wilh 
tens  of  thousands  of  sea-birds,  are  samples  of  the  attractive  beauty  far 
which  the  Emerald  Isle  is  famous.     The  Irish  people  are  for  the  xsfM, 
part    exceptionally   patient.     God-fearing,     law-abiding,     and   mofml; 
shepherded   by   a   priesthood  who   in  simplicity   of   life   and  whole* 
heartod  devotion  to   duty  will   compare  fuvoin-ably  with   any  body  of 
clergy  in  Christendom,     The  charge  of  intemperance    most  be,  to  a 
great  extent,  admitted ;  the  '*  landlord  "  in  the  alcoholic  sense  has  been, 
and   is,  neai-ly  as  great   a  curse  to   Ireland  as  the   landlord    in  th© 
bucolic   sense*       The   benumbing  influences  of    hunger    and    misery, 
together  with  the  criminal  multiplication  of  facilities    for  purchasing 
drink ♦  have  borne  their  inevitable  fruit.     The   official    report   of  tht* 
Dubbn  8anitary  Association  records  the  gloonty  fact  that  of   cities  of 
100,000  inhabitants  Dublin  is  the   most  intemperate    ia    the   United 
Kingdom*      Half  the  crime,  not  agrarinn,  in  all  Ireland,  is  perpetrated 
in  Dublin  J  and  although  the  rates  of  Dublin   are    burdened  with  the 
support  of  seven   thousand   paupers »   and   seven   thoiisaiid    mens  mw 
hovering  upon  the  verga  of  pauperism,  c^n^  gigantic   trade,  the  cuw§ 
of  modern   civilizationj  flourishes   uuhindered   in   Dublin,  a   Btandiq^ 
contradiction  to  the  mis-statement  that  capital  shuns  Ireland,  inasmuch 
as  the  capital  of  this  business  was   subscribed  seven    times    over,  and 
its  ten-pound  shares   are  worth   nearly  forty  pounds,  but   a    standii:^ 
blight  also  upon  the  prospects  of  national  development.      A  propbecjr 
and  a  warning  are  contained  in  a  weird  relic  of  pursuer  and  punsned 
perishing  in  the  same  condemnation,  shown  in    Christchurch    Cathe- 
dral.    At  the  extreme  end  of  an  ancient  oi^an-pipe  is  squeezed  a  tiny 
dried  mouse,  and  halfway  down   the  organ- pipe  is  the  dried  skeleton 
of  the  pursuing  eat*     May  the  lesson  be  laid   to   heart    by  the   pros- 
perous possessors  of  shares  that  can  only  bring  aggrandizement  at  the 
cost  of  the  misery',  demoralization,  and  ultimate  destruction  of  othen^. 
There  are  not   wanting   signs  of  approaching   reform :  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act  has  already  reduced  the  drink  bill  of  Ireland  one  millioa 
pounds  anuuallVj  and  a  higher  standard  of  public  opinion  l&  leftveEung 
society.      There   was  a   time    when   intempemnce  was   assumed  as  a 
matter  of  coui-se.     An  honoured  archbishop  of  the   Protestant  Church 
in  his  declining  days^  when  partly  paralysed,  was  wont  to  creep  from 
his  house-door  int<i  St.  Stephen's  Green  unattended.  *  Upon  one  oocar 
sion  he  fell  heavily  to  the  ground j  and  was  assisted  to   his   feet  by  Ik 
bright  little  girl,  who  further  offered  to  lead  his  Grace  home.      Ilposk 
his  expressing  doubts  of  her  capabilities,  she  briskly  replied,  "  Father 
is  the  same  every  day.''  The  settlement  of  the  Irish  Question  will  set  ft«# 
the  aggressive  energy  of  temperance  reformers*  and  it  will  not 
years  before  autonomous  Ireland  will  be  Ii-eland  both  sol>er  ai  - 

The  undeniable  prevalence  of  intemperance  in  Ireland  throwB  inlD 
even  stronger  relief  the  exceptional  crimelessness  of  lb  I  '       lia- 

are  demanding  the  right  to  govern  themselves.     Broa  */ 
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there  is  probably  not  a  nation  on  the  globe  who  would  have  deterio- 
rated so  little  under  such  constant  provocation  to  discontent,  despond- 
ency, and  despair,  or  who  would  show  a  clearer  record  under  the 
exaggerating  microscope  now  held  over  every  hidden  comer.  Tested 
by  unimpeachable  statistics,  there  is  less  crime  in  Ireland  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  chastity  of  the 
women,  the  long-suffering  and  endurance  of  the  men,  indicate  a 
moral  nature  capable  of  the  highest  development  under  the  advan- 
tages of  autonomy.  It  would  be  unseemly  to  sully  these  pages  by 
withdrawing  the  veil  from  the  great  i>erils  to  which  the  chastity  of 
Irish  women  has  been  exposed  by  the  land  system.  Before  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's legislation  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  arbitrary  rent-raising 
and  summary  eviction,  a  terrible  weapon  was  in  the  hands  of  unscru- 
pulous and  vicious  men  which  they  were  not  slow  to  use. 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  resource,  quickness  of  repartee,  and 
the  characteristic  desire  to  please   on  the   part  of  the   Irish  people  is 
Bometimes  erroneously  judged  as  untruthfulness.    It  was  not,  however, 
the  love  of  telling  a  lie,  but  the  cheery  wish  to  encourage  another, 
that  induced  a  turf-cutter  to  reply  to  the  sarcastic  inquiry  of  a  sports- 
man whether  there  were  many  thermometers  on  the  moor,  in  the  words, 
^*  Thermometers,  is  it,  yer  honour ;  in  the  sayson  the   ground's  just 
white  wid  em."     It  was,  again,  nothing  less  than  a  triumph  of  phy- 
siological  acumen  on  the  part  of  the  Irish   servant-girl  who   saved 
her   mistress  from  brain  fever  after  a  week  of  insomnia  by  grinding 
her  to  sleep  with  the  coffee-mill.     Irish  intuitiveness  had  I'evealed 
to  her    that   her    mistress   was   suffering  from  the    deprivation    of 
a  customary  harsh  sound  at  sleeping-time,  through  the  absence  from 
home  for  the  first  time  for  thirty  years  of  a   snoring  husband.     She 
produced  artificially  the  familiar  nasal  rasping,  and  her  homely  remedy 
Was  successful.     The  sense  of  humour  never  deserts   an   Irishman, 
tad  constantly  relieves  his  darkest  hours.     It  would  not  be   easy  to 
discover  a  life  more  full  of  anxiety  at  the  present  time  than  that  of 
the  Irish  land  agent,  honestly  desirous  of  holding  the  balance  justly. 
^18  life  is  somewhat  that  of  the  Galilean  publican  tempered  with  the 
^jead  of  assassination,  yet  few  men  are  brighter  companions.     Not  a 
Hundred  miles  from  Kenmaro   resides,  perhaps,  the  best-known  land 
^gent  in  Ireland.     Firm,  shrewd,  intelligent,  just  and  kindly,  withal 
'Mie  best  pistol-shot  and  bicycle  rider  in  Coimty  Kerry.     It  is  told  of 
^im  that  at  a  critical  moment,  when  the  tenants  on  a  certain  estate 
^vere  hesitating  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign,  he  desired 
^^em  to  assemble  for  conference  at  his  office.     When  they  arrived,  he 
"^TWi  riding  his  bicycle  round  a  ring,  and  at  the  pace  of  twenty  miles 
hour  was,  with  unerring  aim,  smashing  bottles  with  his  revolver ; 
I  came  in,  wiped  his  brow,  laid  his  smoking  revolver  on  the  table, 
'^mildly  remarking,  **  Well,  boys !  "     "I  think  we  had  better  pay,  yer 
the  reply.    TTpon  a  certain  occasion,  he  met  in  Killamey 
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I  deteeted   land  agent  from   Clare.     *'  What,  H— — ,"  he 

lemarked,  '*  not  shot  yet  ?  "     *'  No,  T ,  bedad,  it's  safe 

lamj'  was  the  retort;  " IVe  towld  the  boys  that  if  Tm  shot 

Ippointed  land  agent  in  me  place,  and  there's  not  a  boy  in 

looich  a  hair  of  me  head."  * 

I  there  no  atrocious  crimes  in  Ireland,  no  outrages  upon 

I  men  and  women,  no  cruel  mutilations  of  cattle,  indicating- 

tfituess  for  self-government  ?     In  replying  to  this  question 

IsBiy  in  the   interests  of  truth   and  justice  to   state  that. 

By  abominable  as  have  been  some  of  the  reprisals  resorted 

Imen,  they  have  been  magnified  both  as  to  frequency  and 

■by  exaggerations  of  the  grossest  kind.     Numerous  cases  of 

Ireatening  letters,  burning  ricks,  and  doing  injury  to  stock 

I  discovered  to  be  the  work  of  owners  and  caretakers  unable 

■be  temptation  of  the  compensation  obtainable   under  the 

I  system,  and  case  after  case  of  reported  outrage  has  been 

■be  the  entire  invention  of  the  enemy.     For  example,  the 

■Monday,  March  7,   1887,  contained  a  horrible  story  to  the 

I  a  party  of  Moonlighters  visited  the  house  of  a  farmer  in  the 

liood  of  Kollai'ney,  and  that,  having  found  the  farmer  alone 

laughter,  they  dragged  away  the   latter  and  outraged  her^ 

Iman  himself  was  kept  in  terror  of  his  life.      On  March   10 

I  of  March  11,  1887)  it  was  admitted  in  Parliament  that 

I  not  one  word  of  truth  in  the  story.     Again :  one  of  the 

ling  tales  told  by  Mr.  Balfour  in  support  of  the  Coercion 

Ithafc  of  a   midwife  who,  through  the   intimidation  of  the 

Leaguej  refused  to  attend  the  wife  of  a  boycotted  farmer  in 

fcment.     The  midwife  referred  to — Mrs.  Margaret  Dillon — 

Inade  a  Bolemn  declaration  that  she   refused  to  attend  the 

Iqnestion,  because  she  was  fulfilling  on  the  same  day  another 

Lt  entered  into  three  days  before,  and  that  no  influence  or 

In  was  used  by  any  one   to   prevent  her  attending.     Mrs. 

I  vindication  of  her  character  and  that  of  her  neighbours,  has 

Kuted  an  action  for  libel  against  Mr.  Balfour,  but  he  has 

rvice  of  the  writ  by  pleading  *' privilege."     On  April  27^ 

lorrible    case    of  mutilation   of   cattle   was    reported    from 

lam,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.     It  was   reported   that  the 

l  fewer  than  six  cows — the  property  of  a  Colonel  Rowley,  a 

lyalist  "'^had  been   cut  off.     On    May   10,    1887,    it   was 

ly  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  only 

1  for  th^  story  was  that  one  cow's  tail  had  fallen  off  through 

LVfter  discounting,  however,  all  malicious  exaggerations,  the 

I  fact  remaius,  that  in  a  country  proverbial  for  kindhearted- 

tn  which  the  lower  animals  are  more  humanely  treated  than 

It  in  Europe,  defenceless  human  beings  have  been  injured 

■idCDt,  Eligbtlj  Taried,  was  elicited  in  cross-examination  dnrine  the  Funell 
te  related  liere  as  received  from  the  fountain  head,  last  year,  m  Clare. 
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and  cattle  have  been  maimed  under  the  delirium  of  a  revolutionaiy 
madness.  Primrose  dames,  whose  smart  carriage  horses  have  been 
mutilated  in  cold  blood  by  the  painful  operation  of  chopping  off  their 
tuls,  and  searing  the  stumps  with  a  red-hot  iron,  in  conformity  to  a 
senseless  fashion,  and  who  can  preside  unshocked  over  the  bloody 
slaughter  of  a  battue  or  the  disgraceful  cruelty  of  a  pigeon  match  or 
hunt,  will  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  these  deplorable 
Grod  forbid  that  any  right-minded  man  should  plead  pro- 
vocation as  a  justification  of  horrors  which  all  condemn  with  loathing. 
It  should,  however,  bo  remembered  that  so  truthful  a  statesman  as 
Lord  Melbourne,  when  Chief  Secretary,  publicly  declared  of  a  victim 
of  agrarian  murder,  **  If  half  of  what  is  told  me  of  him  be  true,  if 
he  had  had  forty  lives,  it  would  have  been  no  wonder  had  they  all 
been  taken."  The  scientific  action  of  heredity  has  more  to  do  with 
Iriflh  outrages  than  the  theological  doctrine  of  original  sin ;  the  per- 
petrators of  outrages  in  Ireland  are  descendants  of  those  outlawed 
by  ithe  "  Plantation  of  Ulster,"  agonized  by  the  atrocities  of  Crom- 
well's hirelings,  stirred  to  quenchless  revenge  by  tlie  insult  to  the 
Celtic  blood  when  one  thousand  Irish  lads  were  shipped  as  slaves  to 
Barbadoes,  and  one  thousand  Irish  girls  and  women  consigned  to 
be  mistresses  to  the  English  sugar-planters  {vide  "  Kingdom  of 
Ireland,"  by  Walpole),  crushed  and  pauperized  by  centuries  of  boy- 
cotting of  the  imports,  exports,  education,  manufactures,  and  religion 
of  the  whole  nation.  It  is  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physiological  law 
that  perpetual  irritation  produces  abnonnal  malignity.  Even  the 
Member  for  West  Birmingham,  now,  under  the  passport  of  the  "  haine 
tieioe,"  courted  by  the  Royalty  he  is  pledged  to  the  hilt  to  destroy, 
flattered  by  archbishops  of  the  Church  he  has  sworn  to  sweep  away, 
Qfnoe  acknowledged  the  galling  of  the  fetter  with  which  Ireland  is 
chained.     Speaking  in  London,  June  17,  1885,  he  said : — 

''  I  do  not  believe  tliat  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  have  the 
^lightest  conception  of  the  system  under  which  this  free  nation  attempts 
V»  rule  a  sister  country.  It  is  a  s^'stem  which  is  founded  on  the  }>ayonets 
Off  SOyOOO  soldiers  encamped  permanently  as  in  a  hostile  country.  It  is  a 
^Vstem  as  completely  ccnti*alizcd  and  bureaucratic  as  tliat  with  which 
Russia  governs  Poland,  or  as  that  which  was  common  in  Venice  under 
-^QBtrian  rule.  An  Irishman  at  this  moment  cannot  move  a  step,  he  cannot 
lift  a  finger,  in  any  parochial,  municipal,  or  educational  work,  without  being 
Confronted,  interfered  with,  controlleil  by,  an  English  official  appointeil  by 
^  foreign  Government,  and  without  a  shadow  or  shade  of  repivsentative 
^nthority.  I  say  the  time  lias  come  to  reform  altof^'cther  the  ^bsui*d  and 
Sinitating  anachronism  which  is  known  as  Dublin  Castle — to  sweep  away 
^together  these  alien  boards  of  foreign  officials,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a 

auine  Irish  administration  for  purely  Irish  business." 


Again,  all  who  know  from  personal  observation  the  indescribable 
^Ifctachment  of  the  Irishman  to  the  dreariest  cabin  that  he  calls  his 
l&ome  will  understand  the  unreasoning  fury  with  which  he  resents  the 
caused  by  the  four  million  evictions  of  the  Victorian  era. 
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With  a  few  exceptions,  eagerly  seized  upon  and  pabliahed  in  l« 
type  in  the  Times,  the  history  of  Irish  evictions  is  the  same*     Bar 
monntain   land   squatted   on,   enclosed,    cultivated,    cropped ♦ 
with  outhouses,  ntocki^d  with  cattlr,  gradually  increasing  in  Talna 
the  steady  lubour  and  unceasing  thrift  of  half  a  generation  of  teaantB 
bury  their  life-blood  in  the  soil,  until  that  which  was  once  worth 
shillings    an   acre    becomes   worth    twenty-one    shUlingB.      Thea" 
scramble  for  the  eighteen  shillings,  the  bitter  contest   over  the  mi 
earni^d  increraent,  Ibe  rent  raised  again  and  again,  the  it  '^6^l 

iined    for   his  own    and    his  parents    industiy,   tintil   a    eu  n. 

bad  seasons  makes  payment  impossible.     Then  appeals    to  the  knd^ 
loitl,    followed    by  the    appointment    of    a    new    and    severer 
evictions,  revolts,  and,  lastly,  the  adoption  of  the  Plan  of  Camj 
and  the  occupation  of  the  proclaimed  district  by  an  armed  force, 
ferocity  and  cold-bloodedness  with  which  these  evictions  are  <  " 
out  is  exemplified  by  the  following  case  extracted  from  a  l  Iri* 

newspaper  in  March  1888.     Mr.  James  Kilmartin,  of  BalliiiasIoOi  wj 
impris<^)ned  by  the  magistrate,  and  his  sentence  doubled   on   appeal  1 
the  Recorder,  for  encouraging  his  fellow  tenants  to  join   the  Plan 
Campaign. 

'*  When  the  Government  had  put  Kilmartin  out  of  the  way, 
chivalrous  landlord,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Tully,  Rathfam.  proceeded  wil 
an  army  of  emergency-men  and  police  to  evict  his  wife  and  seven 
children  from  their  home.  The  poor  woman  begged  for  Go<V3  salti^ 
to  be  spared,  as  she  was  very  sick  and  in  great  pain.  The  following 
certificate,  which  was  handed  to  Mr*  Tully,  confirmed  her  statement : —  | 

'*  *This  is  to  ceHify  that  JIrs,  Kilmartin,  Shralea,  has  been  undormy  treat- 
ment for  some  weeks,  aatfeiing  from  severe  mammary  abscess.  In  additiAU, 
**he  is  on  the  eve  of  bein^  confined,  antl  in  my  opinion  eviction  from  hT 
home  in  her  pi-esent  condition  va?iy  seriously  imperil  her  life* 

"  *  {Higned}     R  P  1)E  La  Hunt,  L.R.aS.,  a&d 
P.  Ed.  Ballinasloe,  June  1,  1888/ 

'*  But  the  tender-hearted  Mr.  Tully  cared  for  none  of  these  thingi^. 
*  He  came,'  he  said,  *  for  bis  legal  rights,  and,  by  God !  he  mt  aiut 
to  have  them/  He  had  his  rights.  The  poor  sick  woman  vfm 
dragged  out  by  the  crowbar  brigade.  She  fainted  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  removal.  She  was  flung  in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  her 
seven  young  children  clamouring  around  her.  Father  Coetello,  wbo 
knelt  beside  her,  feared  each  moment  would  be  the  last.  Mean  tune, 
the  hearth  was  quenched  and  the  poor  furniture  bundled  oat  into  llie 
street  after  the  owner.  The  triumph  of  law  and  order  was  complete^  I 
The  cold-blooded  evictor  stood  by  carelessly  switching  hi^  can^,  and 
now  and  again  addressing  a  word  of  direction  or  approval  to  bil 
aubordinates.  Even  the  poor  request  that  she  should  be  n.'^admiitcd 
aa  caretaker  until  some  shelter  could  be  provided  he  contemplnoasty 
refaaad.     She  might  have  died  in  the  street  for  all  he  cav«d.     Bht 
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would  have  inevitably  died  in  the  street  if  sorae  charitable  neighbour 
had  not  offered  her  and  her  children  the  shelter  of  his  roof.  We  will 
not  comment  on  this  scene.  We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  to  comment 
on  it.  The  words  that  rise  hot  from  a  man's  heart  after  reading  it 
are  nofc  words  to  be  addressed  to  an  excitable  people  maddened  by 
their  sufferings." 

These  are  the  dragon  s  teeth  from  whose  sowing  springs  the  crop 
of  reprisal  and  revenge.  All  who  would  know  the  truth,  and  realize 
how  Irish  peasants  have  suffered  under  the  unjust  cruelties  of  irre- 
sponsibility in  possession,  should  read  "  The  Struggle  for  Life  on  the 
Ponsonby  Estate,"  written  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Keller,  a  clergyman  of 
high  character,  loving  spirit,  and  unimpeachable  veracity.* 

One  other  aspect  of  the  Irish  Question  claims  a  passing  notice. 
There  is  a  stage  in  the  history  of  most  movements  when  it  is  but  a 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  This  climax  is  reached  in 
the  Anti*Home  Rule  struggle,  when  the  Member  for  West  Binuing- 
ham  poses  as  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  and  warns  all  true  Protestants 
against  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  by  sounding  the  No  Popery 
trumpet.  To  give  Ireland  autonomy  lu^  declares  will  be  *'  to  hand 
over  the  Protestants  bound  hand  and  fo(»t  to  be  perseout(?d  by  the 
Boman  Catholic  majority."  A  more  pre-eminently  mischievous  and 
insulting  slander  was  never  uttered  by  an  ex-Minister  of  the  Crown 
against  the  religious  sentiment  of  a  people.  It  is  true  that  the  un- 
reasoning virulence  and  savage  bigotry  of  political  Orangcism,  lashed 
into  turbulence  by  such  inflammatory  utterances  as  Lord  Randolph 
Churchiirs  memorable  "  By  God,  gentlemen,  you  will  fight,"  may,  and 
probably  will,  call  for  firm  dealing  at  the  hands  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment with  the  control  of  its  own  police,  and  such  firm  dealing  is 
certain  to  be  called  religious  persecution.  Political  Orangeism,  how- 
ever, has  no  connection  with  genuine  anti-Catholic  conviction,  a  con- 
elasion  easily  derivable  from  the  complacent  silence  with  which  a 
fecent  unconstitutional  secret  appeal  to  the  Vatican  for  aid  in 
administering  the  British  Empire  was  received  by  Orangemen,  and 
4he   glib  facility   with  which   the  time-honoured   Orange  creed  "  to 

H with  the  Po]ie  "  reconstructed  itself  after  the  Papal  allocution 

into  the  formula,  **  Go  and  do  what  the  l^opo  bids  you."  It  is,  hoAv- 
-ever,  scarcely  suflSciently  recognized  that  the  weight  and  influence  of 
the  disloyal  minority,  who  have  publicly  declared  that  they  will  rebel 
against  the  Queen's  Government  if  Home  Rule  is  conceded  to  Ireland, 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  in  so-called  Protestant  Ulster, 
the  core  of  the  Anti-Home  Rule  aptation,  seventeen  out  of  thirty- 
tihree  Members  of  Parliament  are  Nationalists.  But,  to  lifl  this 
^eation  into  a  purer  atmosphere,  there  is  not  the  slight<?!St  ground 
Ar  the  apprehension  that  Roman  Catholics,  if  in  power,  would  exact 

*  Sold  by  the  Irish  Press  Agency,  21  Parliament  Street,  London,  price  one  penny. 
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unholy  reprisala*     The  fact  that  in  the  reign  of  Queen  ilaiy  ao  Pm- 
testant  suffered   for  his   faith  in   Ireland  Inminonsly  testifies  to  tlwi 
latitude  of  Irish   tolerance.     Though  the   memory  of  the  t 
abominations  of  the  penal  code  and  the  cruelties  of  Catholic 
ties  must  needs  he  undying,  thongh  the  denominational   intoJeriAOB 
whereby  Catholics  are  I'igidly  excluded  from  every  muri  ^~  where 

Protestantism  is  now  in  the  ascendant  cannot  but  caus^  .......u 

the  Catholics  of  the  Soutli  and  West  have  never  shown  the  sU 
incEnation  to  retaliate.  In  the  hope  of  laying  the  phantom 
candle  in  whose  hollow  skull  has  been  re-lit  by  the  Member  for  We«t 
Birmingham,  I  recently  requested  Father  Behan,  a  promioeBt  Dublio 
Nationalist,  to  give  some  pacifjdng  assurance  that  liberty  of  conscieiMW 
would  not  be  interfered,  with  under  Roman  Catholic  rule,  **  Yoo 
should  live  here,"  he  writes,  "  to  know  that,  other  things  being  eqoilt 
we  actually  give  the  preference  to  a  Protestant  if  he  will  only  oociseB^ 
to  be  an  Irishman.  Dogmatic  diiferencea  are  entirely  set  aside  in 
this  contest — nay,  you  have  a  reflection  of  this  in  England  $  'where  Lutd 
Salisbury's  Home  Secretary  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Attomey-Genera!  are 
both  Catholics ;  no  man  wonders  at  this  as  he  would  a  genenitio&  igcv 
for  it  is  merely  an  expression  of  the  times.  No  man  in  Jrrtamlcowtdt 
if  he  iirreso  minded,  r.tcUc  the  popular  mind  agairn^t  Protest anU^  iod 
the  people  icJio  arc  harjnnfji  on  this  againat  iih,  if  ihaj  are  Irishmm^ 
knoiv  they  are  not  telling  the  truth.  Another  charge  against  ns  is  thai 
we  want  separation.  We  might  as  well  be  charged  with  wanting  thd 
moon;  we  are  agitating  in  Ireland  because  we  are  hungry,  and  naked,  B2id 
bkidgeoned,  and  put  in  gaol.  Treat  us  fairly,  and  you  will  have  to  go  tot 
dictionary  to  look  for  *  separation;  This  Coercion  Act  does  not 
interfei-e  with  our  loyalty  to  England,  heainse  wc  arc  eomnnced  it  is  nsi 
the  act  of  tJw  Britkh  j^^opk,'*  The  true  spirit  of  the  Irish  pe<.>ple 
breathes  throogh  this  characteristic  letter  and  brings  into  promineacr 
England's  alternative.  **  The  only  two  powers  in  the  world/' said 
Napoleon,  **  are  kindness  and  the  sword."  The  latter,  conditianed  in 
eighty-eight  Coercion  Acts  this  century,  a  standing  army  of  30,000 
men,  and  a  force  of  constabulary  costing  the  Irish  people  a  tnilhcMi 
and  a  half  annually,  has  proved,  and  ever  will  prove,  a  oonBpiciKMI 
failure.  The  urgency  of  the  crisis,  the  obligations  of  conscience,  thi? 
experience  accumulated  from  egregious  blundering^  all  point  to  the 
more  excellent  way.  Fifty  years  ago,  Canadians  tit^oped  out  of  their 
churches  when  Te  Deums  were  chanted  in  honour  of  the  Qoeeift 
accession ;  they  were  demanding  autonomy  and  earpressing  their  di»- 
satisfaction  by  boycotting  and  the  mutilation  of  cattle.  The  year  beforo 
last,  in  no  spot  in  her  Majesty  s  dominions  wei*e  Jubilee  v  ^  inoK> 

hearty  or  unanimous  than  in  Canada,  and  this  metamoi .  *!;• 

logical  fruit  of  the  Home  Rule  Constitution  of  IS  10.    EriLru.  ly, 

is  oblivious  of  her  magnificent  traditions,  and  sinks  to  the  ba^ce  qf 
political  infatuation,  when  she  can  be  intimidated  by  the  mampdaiioii 
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of  80  antiquated  a  phantom  as  the  No  Popery  ciy  into  sitting  upon 
the  safety  valve  of  Irish  discontent. 

And  now,  reverting  to  the  title  and  opening  words  of  this  article, 
we  will  consider  the  bearing  upon  the  demand  of  the  suffering  and 
discontented  people  of  Ireland  of  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
Gk)spel,  the  stewardship  of  which  has  in  so  special  a  manner  been 
entrusted  to  the  English  nation. 

What  peculiarity  differentiates  the  Gospel  from  every  other  religious 
cult  professing  to  lift  a  comer  of  the  veil  that  hides  the  thought- 
tzanscending  plans  of  God  ?  Modem  Christianity  is  not  necessarily 
the  Gospel,  though  its  philosophy  may  stimulate  moral  refonnation  and 
inspire  social  improvement  sufficiently  to  justify  the  observation  of 
Macanlay  :  *'  He  who  speaks  or  writes  against  Christianity  is  guilty  of 
high  treason  against  the  civilization  of  mankind."  A  versatile  and 
able  politician  may  deliver  a  sx)eech  bristling  with  invective  and 
positively  venomous  with  gibes  and  retaliatory  sallies,  and  before  its 
echoes  have  died  away  lecture  witli  smooth  and  flowing  eloquence  at 
a  Church  Congress  upon  the  world-purifying  power  of  the  ethics  of 
Him  of  Nazareth,  and,  beyond  subjecting  himself  to  the  obvious 
criticism,  **  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and 
have  not  love,  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass  or  as  the  tinkling 
cymbal,"  he  has  not  violated  the  code  of  modem  Christian  amenities, 
though  he  is  as  far  from  the  principle  of  the  Gosjiel  as  darkness 
ifl  from  light.  The  elemental  principle  of  the  Gospel  is  victory  over 
moral  evil  and  the  conquest  of  rebellious  hearts,  not  by  coercion  of  the 
erring  and  weaker  power,  but  by  the  concession  and  self-abnegation 
of  the  stronger,  overcoming  evil  with  good,  laying  aside  imperial 
dignity  and  bestowing  unconditional  pardon  and  new  principles  of 
living.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  God  is  the 
authoritative  contradiction  to  the  theory  that  God  is,  on  the  one 
handy  some  omnipotent  totality  of  forces  who  has  made  a  world 
that  he  is  too  indifferent  to  improve,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
enraged  despot  who  will  crush,  coerce,  and  danm  till  he  has 
ground  all  rebellious  wills  under  his  feet.  The  Incarnation  proclaims 
that  God  is  Lo\'e  omnipotent,  in  missionary  activity;  that  the  All 
Father  has  come  under  the  incognito  of  a  human  form  to  seek  and  save 
,  His  rebellious  wanderers ;  that,  in  a  manner  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Ptaitheistic  belief  in  the  identity  of  God  with  Creation,  lie  has  identified 
Himeelf  with  fallen  humanity  as  Immanuel,  *'  God  with  us."  Just  as 
at  Stephenson's  centenary  at  Newcastle,  amidst  the  many  banners  and 
mottoes,  one  waved  over  a  little  company  of  working  men,  bearing  the 
inscription,  "  He  was  one  of  w^,"  indicating  that  these  men  claimed 
identification  with  Stephenson  as  coming  from  the  village  where  he 
was  boniy  so  has  the  living  God  come  out  of  the  infinite  silence  of  the 
everywhere,  and  conditioned  Himself  in  the  child  of  Mary,  that  the 
humblest  of  His  family  might  say,  ^*  He  was  one  of  us,"  and  call  Him 
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by  His  name,  Immannel,  '*  God  with  us."     What  is  the  eflfect  of  i 
bridging  over  the  chasm  between  earth  and  heaven  by  the  infinite  cod-J 
descension  of  heaven »  rather  than  by  the  merited  coercion  of  earth  ? 
We  are  not  concerned  to  square  the  mysterious  workings  of  GodVJ 
spirit  with  the  conventional  maxims  of  mundane  ethics — bs  Luther  one 
said,  **  Let  the  good  God  see  to  that  ** — but  whoever  has  been  acca^ 
tomed  to  the  phenomenon  of  conversion  can  bear  witness  to  its  eSect. 
upon  the  individual  who  appropriates  it  not  with  the  brain   bat  with  J 
the  heart.      A  man  is  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  his  heart  a  the 
for  audacity,  rebellion,  outrage ;  perhaps  he  acknowledges   that  thrr 
is  over  hioi  an  imperial  power  which  can  coeroe  him  into  a  sullen  < 
dition  of  suppressed  revolt ;  theologians   have  told    him   indeed  tbatl 
this  imperial  power  will  probably  consign  him  to  everlasting'  fire,  nnd 
torment  him  for  ever  and  ever  for  his  evil  deeds,  and  he  ^aahes  with 
his  teeth  and  hates  while  he  fears,  and  mystic   powers  hostile  to  tie  I 
imperial  power  lash  him  into  worse   rebellion,  blunt    his  intellectual 
perceptions,  and  Btimulate  hira  to  outrage.     But  one  day,  who  shall 
eay  how,  perhaps  gradually  like  the  rising  dawn^  perhaps    suddenly 
like  the  lightning  flash — ^let  no  creed-maker  dare  to  crystallize  into  % 
formula  the  pulsations  of  an  immortal  spirit  quivering  into  the  birth 
from  above^ — there  shines  into  the  perceptions  the  all-subduing  n&m^ 
of  God — Love  ;  it  is  whispered  into  the  inmost  ear  that  God  needs  hiiB^ 
seeks  him,  yearns  for  realized  union  vrith  him,  has  swept   away  tBfr 
recollection  of  his  sins,  is  waitiGg  to  load  hira  with  gifts,  and  confer 
upon  him  a  new  holy  power  of  self-government   and  a  loftier  modre 
for  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  the   moral  miracle  of   unconditional 
pardon  redeems,  saves,  sanctifies  a  heart  that  an  eternity  of  coerrion 
in  the  torments  of  hell  would  only  have  habituated  in  gnawing  the 
tongue  for  pain  and  blaspheming  the  God  of  heaven*     **  I  coold  have 
resisted  His  anger  for  ever,**  confessed  one,  ''but  when  I  saw  His  Jov0 
it  bitike  my  heart."     Is  separation  the  result  of  the  acceptance  of  thii 
marvellous    love  ?      Hearts  who  have  heard  His   **  Son^  be  of   gool 
cheer,''  say.  Separation  perhaps  from  sin,  worldliness.  from  Uis  enemicBi^ 
but  from  Hitn !    Oh,  not  from  Him  !     God  never  changes ;  if  He  Jays 
down  a  root  principle  that  principle  is  an  eternal  truth,  it  i%  nothing 
to  the   puqiose  that  common  sense,  probability,  almost  the  accepted 
distinctions    between   right    and  wrong,  certainly  the   traditions    of 
governmental  control,  are  emphatically  against  this  wholesale  pard«>ll 
of  the  Gospel,  neither  does  it  affect  the  question  that  leading  raf! 
istic  philosophers  have  recognized  it  and  used  it  as  an  argument  a^'ii*u."?u 
Christianity,  declaring  it  to  be  immoral,  an  enoooragement  to  vice»  i 
disruption  of  the  laws  of  cause  and  effect.     The  plain  duty  of  ihr 
believer  is  to  shape  his  decisions  upon  the  revealed  priuciplr?  -*'  *  '-^ 
and  leave  complications  for  Him  to  unravel,  and  apparent  in  !i 

ties  for  Him  to  reconcile.     Even  upon  the  hypothes!**,  which  can  by 
no  means  be   conceded,  that  the    British  Government  is  right  and 
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Ireland  wrong  in  tlie  present  contention,  the  Diviner  attitude,  the 
more  certain  peace-bringer,  would  be  to  apply  the  sacred  principle  of 
the  Gospel,  "  overcome  evil  with  good,"  and  conquer  by  the  simple 
might  of  concession. 

The  final  solution,  however,  of  this  momentous  question  rests  with 
the  English  masses,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they  can  be 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  opponents  of  Home  Rule  are  chieily 
the  very  classes  who  withstood  the  rights  of  the  British  working  men 
as  long  as  they  dared,  pronouncing  the  English  labourer  unfit  for  the 
franchise  as  contemptuously  and  dogmatically  as  they  now  pronounce 
the  Irish  voter  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs.  There  are  not 
wanting  symptoms  of  a  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  British 
artisans,  a  change  instinctively  recognized  by  the  Irish  people.  The 
cartoons  in  the  Irish  illustrated  newspapers,  crude  but  accurate  picture 
lessons  of  phases  of  Irish  feeling,  no  longer  represent  England 
oppressing  Ireland,  but  John  Bull  intei-vening  to  rescue  Ireland  from 
so-called  **  Unionist "  coercion.  It  is  customar}"  for  the  opponents 
of  Home  Rule  to  claim  that  the  intellect,  the  wealth,  the  social  rank 
of  the  nation  is  solid  for  coercion.  If  the  traditional  sophistry  of  the 
aristocratic  habit  did  not  blind  the  eyes  to  the  teachings  of  the  past, 
this  claim  should  rather  awaken  their  anxiety  than  inspire  them  with 
confidence.  De  Tocque^dlle  spoke  no  idle  Avord  when  he  said  **  God 
works  behind  the  democracy  " ;  and  one  greater  than  Do  Tocqueville 
said,  ''Thon  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  and 
revealed  them  unto  babes."  The  hotspring  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  welling 
forth  from  earth's  central  fires,  softens  into  the  consistency  of  clay  the 
black  marble  basin  into  which  it  flows,  though  of  such  adamantine 
hardness  that  it  yields  with  difficulty  to  the  sharpest  chisel.  It  is 
thus  with  movements  wakened  into  activity  from  the  central  fires  of 
a  nation's  heart ;  they  are  finally  irresistible.  The  intellect,  the  wealth, 
the  social  rank  of  Judaea  combined  against  the  claims  of  Him  whom 
the  common  p3opIe  ''  heard  gladly,"  and  the  inspired  narrative  affords 
an  impressive  example  that  the  instincts  of  the  less  well  instructed 
masses,  when  in  direct  opposition  to  the  classes,  the  professions,  the 
ecclesiastics,  can  be  right.  '^  The  Pharisees  answered.  Have  any  of 
the  rulers  believed,  or  of  the  Pharisees  ?  but  this  multitude  which 
knoweth  not  the  law  are  accursed."  The  "Appeal  to  the  People" 
was  treated  with  ridicule :  the  multitude  were  ignorant,  they  knew 
not  the  law  ;  how  could  they  decide  a  point  involving  a  study  of 
ancient  writings  and  a  comparison  of  prophecy  with  fulfilment  ?  In 
abort,  "  they  were  accursed."  There  was,  however,  a  spirit  of  right 
judgment  inspiring  their  decision,  and  the  verdict  of  believing  millions 
for  eighteen  centuries  has  been  that  ^/«:  pp.oplc  v'Ctr  right  and  the 
daues  were  WT07i{f.  The  pages  of  history  since  that  day  are  studded 
with  examples  of  crises  in  the  growth  of  nations,  the  amelioration  of 
the  conditions  of   life,  the  emancipation  of  men,  the  purification  of 
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kliicli  the  people  have  been  rigbt  and  the  classes  havB  beea 

f  he  time  approaches  when  the   people  will  prononnce  the 

la  the  fate  of  Ireland — nay,  rather  of  England,  for,  in  the 

iLamartine,  ''No  man/*  and  a  fmiioH  no  nation^  ''ever 

t  chains  of  slavery  round  the  neck  of  his  brother  that  God 

Icretly  but  irreaistibly  weld  the   other  end   of    the   chain 

la  aeck  of  the  tyrant/'  and  hath  not  Grod  said,  *'  Woe  to 

L  »  they  covet  Jields  and  take  them  by  violence,  and  bouses 

■hem  away  ;  they  oppress  a  man  and  his  house,  even  a  man 

leritage ;  therefore,  thus.saith  the  Lord,  against  this  family 

fc  an  evil "  (Micah  ii,  2),     The  crisis   ia    urgent,  the  issue 

pt  verdict   of   the   English  people  will  be  momentous ;   the 

pn  of  a  new  era  of  coercion  inay  preclude  the  possibility  of 

I  conclusion  to  the  long  controversy,   the   oppressed   nation 

le  hardened  and  learn  *'  to  love  despair,"    Like  the  prisoner 

I  Ireland  may  learn  to  say^ — 

I  **  My  very  cbains  and  I  prew  fricufls, 
I  So  niiicli  a  long  communion  tcnrU 

I  I'o  make  ua  whit  wc  arc  :  even  I 

I  Kegaincd  my  freedom  with  ^  ^Ji^li," 

biJied  and  most  pathetic  appeal  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone 

k  a  conclnsion  the  great  debate  in  1886,  a  speech  which 

Im  friend  and  foe  alike  the  tribute  of  a  prolonged  burst  of 

le  applause,  his   last  words  were,  **  We   have  the  people's 

■f    premature  as   a    declaration    of    present    fact    it    wbb 

hfith  discernment   as   a  propht^cy  now  approaching  fulfil- 

le  characteristic  English  instinct  that  abhors  oppression  is 

Is   vision  from   the   false  issues  which   at  the  last  general 

Iclouded  nioml  sight ,  and  when  it  awakes  it  is  irrepressible. 

In  ov4;ry  man  imil  nation  comes  the  mument  to  rleriflc, 

I M rife  of  truth  -witli  fals^^horid.  for  the  guCKl  or  evil  side ; 

treat  cause,  God*f4  new  3Icssiah,  ofTerin^  L>jieh  tho  bloom  or  blight, 

Ihe  j^oats  upon  the  left  tiaiuL  unrl  tho  sheep  upon  the  right, 

III;  choice  goes  bv  for  ever  *twi3ct  that  tlirknn^s  and  that  light. 

Ihou  chosen,  O  niy  people,  on  whose  parly  thou  ahalt  stand  ?  " 

Igeneral  election  will  answer  the   question,  and  we  believe 

Id's  demand  for  Home  Rule  will  be  conceded  by  the  immense 

E  the  Kngliah  people  in  tho  nnme  of  freedom,  justice,  and 

I  God. 

I  Basil  Wilberforce- 


Icre  to  A  passage  in  Ladir  Grant  DnfTfl  articlfl  on  Mr*  Laurenco  Oliphant 
luo,  p.  182,  second  paraRraph^  Sir  Thomas  Wade  asks  ua  to  cxpLain  that 
I  real  unfaimcas  in  Lord  Elgin  s  procedure,  Hatl  Sir.  ¥.  Bruce  been  on  Ihxi 
I  not  the  gentleman  prcFJouBly  m^itructed,  would  have  represented  Lord 
lipbant  merely  took  Mr.  F.  Bruce'*  place.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  him 
ms tinted  with  Lord  £l|?i[],  fcanng-  lest  he  va-s  supplanting  some  ot3C  who 
fcason  to  think  that  tie  had  a  claim  to  the  prominent  position .^ — Ed.] 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  member  of  the  Council  of  Higher  Education, 
M.  Edouard  Goumy,  has  just  published,  under  the  title  of 
*•  h%  France  du  Centenaire,"  a  rSsumd  of  the  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  country  has  passed  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  of 
its  present  position,  moral  and  political.  M.  Goumy 's  opinion  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the  opinions,  or  rather  the  feelings, 
of  the  majority  of  educated  Frenchmen  who  have  not  cast  in  their  lot 
with  any  political  party,  and  who  accept  the  Republic,  not  as  an  ideal 
form  of  government,  but  as  the  only  form  of  government,  short  of  a 
militaxy  dictatorship,  which  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
They  are  the  same  opinions,  the  same  feelings,  which  found  expres- 
sion in  a  somewhat  less  sharp  and  positive  form,  in  M.  Renan's 
address  at  the  reception  of  M.  Jules  Claretie  into  the  French 
Academy.  The  feeling  is  one  of  utter  disillusion  and  discouragement 
as  regards  the  present,  and  of  sorrowful  apprehension  as  regards  the 
future.  A  hundred  years  ago  it  was  the  very  eve  of  the  meeting  of 
the  States-General ;  joy  glowed  in  every  heart,  lighted  every  face ;  all 
minds  were  carried  away  by  the  inspiration  of  a  mighty  hope.  The 
future  seemed  without  a  cloud.  There  was  a  universal  confidence 
fhat  the  nation,  whose  rights  had  been  sacrificed  so  long  to  a  royal 
despotisn;,  was  about  to  take  possession  of  herself  without  forfeiting 
the  traditions  of  her  past,  and  that  in  the  union  of  all  Frenchmen  was 
to  be  found  the  beginning  of  universal  happiness.  A  few  years  suf- 
ficed, instead,  to  cover  the  soil  with  ruins,  to  wreck  the  ancient 
monarchy  to  which  the  country  owed  her  being,  to  set  her  citizens  at 
one  anotiier*B  throats,  to  impoverish  all  alike  by  foreign  and  intestine 
war,  and  finally  to  establish  a  despotism  sterner  than  that  of  Louis  XIV* 
or  Locus  XL  And  now,  a  hundred  years  after  that  dazzling  dawn  of 
VOL.  LV.  n  H 
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I  find  ourselves  asking  whether  the  work  of  the  French  Revo- 
Ii3  not  been  a  huge  fiasco^  whether  France  is  not  doomed  to 
narchy  or  despotism,  or  even  to  both  by  turns,  and  whether 
lot,  after  these  eighteen  republican  years,  about  to  fall  under 
1  ignominious  of  all  yokes,  the  yoke  of  a  political  charlatan. 
loumy  there  is  nothing  but  despair  in  the  retrospect,  for  he 
I'ith  excessive  severity  the  course  pursued  by  the  Bepublicans 
Wi'  they  became  undisputed  masters  of  the  country  in  1879, 
I  searches  in  vain  among  the  Conservatives  for  any  clear  per- 
I  (ji  tlio  situation,  and  doubts  the  possibility  of  a  **  Ligue  des 
I  Bini  '  of  all  parties,  which  he  nevertheless  regards  as  the 
Ince  of  saving  the  country. 

I  are  to  look  on  M.  Goumy's  book — representing,  as  it  does,  in 
Ir  and  incisive  way,  the  opinion  of  a  great  part  of  the  Liberal 
fclass — as  nothing  more  than  a  political  pamphlet,  intended  to 
fcn's  minds  to  the  errors  and  dangers  of  the  moment  and  to 
It  a  way  of  escape,  wo  can  have  nothing  but  praise  for  its 
Id  eloquence  and  courage.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
It  as  a  genuine  historical  work,  or  as  a  fiiU  and  definitive 
lit  on  modem  France.  M.  Goumy  greatly  exaggerates  both 
ferioga  of  the  past  century  and  the  vices  of  our  present  system. 
lies  of  the  Third  Republic  are  suffering  from  the  same  ills  as 

II  they  criticise — from  intemperate  hopes  and  fears,  from  an 
Ity  to  see  things  simply  and  as  they  really  are.  The  dia- 
Iment  wliich  has  taken  possession  of  us  all  is  but  too  real ;  but 
I  ^neater  than  there  is  any  need  for;  and  it  only  wants  a  strong 
Inpulse  to  shake  off  the  depression  itself,  and  half  the  causes  it 
I  from  ivDuld  disappear  along  with  it.  It  comes,  in  fact,  from  the 
lie  disappointment  of  impossible  hopes.  It  is  the  permanent 
If  the  Gallic  mind  to  be  too  hasty,  both  in  the  onset  and  in  the 
I  Ardent  and  fearless  in  attack,  it  is  crushed  by  the  least  reverse. 
Ic  rtain  of  the  thing  it  hopes  for,  that  it  takes  no  account  of  time 
Icl*  ;  and  the  least  hindrance,  the  least  delay,  seems  a  token 
I  13  lost,  and  it  is  no  use  going  on.  The  history  of  French 
Ition  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  is  an  epitome 
Ich  politics  in  the  nineteenth.  No  other  nation  threw  out  such 
lb  and  [)rosperous  colonies  so  rapidly  as  France  did,  or  showed 
llendid  qualities  at  the  first  go-off;  none  other  allowed  her 
Ions  to  be  snatched  from  her  so  lightly,  or  so  listlessly  allowed 
l>  die  out  of  themselves.  In  the  same  way,  the  history  of  our 
K^  is  that  of  a  series  of  political  creations,  inaugurated  with 
lasmj  and  then  destroyed  in  fury  or  abandoned  in  disgust. 
lese  waves  of  feeling  are  equally  exaggerated,  and  each  tends 
Iduce  the  other.  Moderates,  like  M.  Goumy,  who  mercilessly 
I  the  Republic  for  having  failed  to  secure  financial  proBperitji 
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powerful  allies,  an  invincible  army,  religious  concord,  and  general 
barmony,  fall  into  the  self-same  error,  and  show  the  self-same  Avant  of 
common  sense,  as  the  Radical  who  laments  that  the  country  has  not 
been  completely  republicanized,  the  Church  disestablished,  and  the 
irhole  system  of  taxation  readjusted,  or  the  Royalist  who  sees  no 
remedy  for  anything  except  in  a  Restoration.  With  a  little  more 
common  sense  and  a  little  less  imagination,  with  a  somewhat  finer 
perception  of  what  is  practicable,  a  little  more  fairness  to  opponents, 
3  little  more  tolerance  for  other  people's  ideas,  and  a  little  less  haste 
in  the  application  of  one's  own,  it  would  not  be  so  impossible  to  build 
op  a  durable  political  system,  under  which  Conservatives  and  Radicals 
should  take  the  lead  by  turns,  and  which  should  oscillate  softly  from 
Bight  to  Left  and  from  Left  to  Right  without  any  fear  of  going  over 
altogether.  It  is  this  intemperance  of  judgment,  this  mutual  intole- 
rance between  parties  and  persons,  which  pushes  everj^thiug  to  extremes, 
and  makes  it  impossible  for  a  Government  to  lose  the  public  confi- 
dence without  the  risk  of  a  revolution.  If,  as  is  only  too  possible,  the 
Third  Republic  should  end  in  a  new  revolution  and  a  violent  reaction, 
the  fault  will  rest  with  that  excessive  criticism  which  has  discredited 
the  existing  system  ;  with  the  extravagant  hopes  fostered  by  the 
Badicals,  and  the  equally  extravagant  outcry  raised  against  the  im- 
mobility of  the  Moderates,  and  the  too  conservative  character  of  the 
Constitution ;  with  the  obstinacy  of  the  Royalists  in  clinging  to  a 
defunct  ideal  instead  of  entering  the  Republic  and  taking  the  helm  in 
their  turn ;  and  finally,  with  the  absurd  illusions  that  the  Boulangists 
have  sown  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous. 

That  this  is  all — that  France  is  suffering  mainly  from  moral 
instability  and  diseases  of  the  imagination,  the  result  of  a  too  sudden 
rapture  with  her  own  traditions — is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  after 
every  revolution,  and  in  spite  of  seventeen  changes  of  Constitution  in 
a  single  century,  she  always  rights  herself,  and  knows  no  pause  in  her 
intellectnal  and  industrial  activity,  nor  any  decline  in  her  material 
"fiirce.  She  could  cure  everything  by  an  act  of  her  own  will.  But, 
imaginary  or  wilful  as  her  ills  may  l>e,  they  cannot  go  on  for  ever 
irith  impunity.  During  the  last  twenty  years  she  has  suffered  from 
disorders  so  serious  that  it  will  take  years  of  patience  to  recover 
from  them.  Fresh  dangers  menace  her  at  this  moment.  Let  us 
consider  what  they  are,  and  how  tho  catastrophe  is  to  be  avoided — or 
'precipitated. 

Ever  since  that  same  year  of  1780,  France  has  been  a  sort  of 
laboratory  for  political  experimentation  ;  and  Europe  has  looked  on, 
always  curiously,  sometimes  anxiously,  often  with  a  sort,  of  scornful 
pity,  at  these  experimcnfa  in  ammd  nohili.  Absolute  monarchy, 
constitutional  monarchy,  all  sorts  of  republics,  and  all  sorts  of 
despotisms — we  have  tried   them  all.      P]ach   has  had  its  hour  of 
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splendour  and  enthusiasm ;  not  one  of  them  has  lasted  more  thaa 
eighteen  years.  Are  wo  to  read  in  these  successive  revolutions  the 
condemnation  of  the  nation  itself,  novaricni  rerum  semper  cnpida — 
incapable  of  patience  or  of  perseverance  ?  Are  we  to  bdlidre  that 
France  has  broken  with  the  traditions  of  her  past  only  to  sink  into 
an  incurable  decline?  and  that  all  the  efforts  made  during  the  pasi 
century  to  create  a  freer  and  better  balanced  social  state  are  to  eod 
in  nothing  but  chaos  or  a  tyranny  ? 

I  think  not»  For,  on  the  one  hand,  in  spite  of  political  uucer- 
tainties,  we  have  reaped  some  very  real  and  beneticial  results  frcua 
the  Revolution  of  1789 — ^results  which  are  deEnite,  durable,  and 
more  and  more  evident  as  time  goes  on;  and^  on  the  other  hand,  wo 
can  trace  our  political  instability  to  certain  distinct  causes,  in  which 
the  national  character  plays  but  a  small  part 

Those  who  deplore  the  fall  of  the  amicri  regunc^  aTid  s^t^ 
nothing  but  a  misfortune  for  which  there  is  no  compensuiion,  ("♦jigi 
what  the  ancien  rigime  was  at  the  time  of  its  fall.  They  sal 
in  modern  France  only  an  unstable  political  system — art  effl 
realj  indeed,  but  superficial :  and  they  fail  to  regard  her  social  oour 
dition  as  a  whole  and  in  its  permanent  characteristics.  They  fai;g9l 
that  the  ancien  regime  itself  was  ruined  by  exoesEave  centralizaUciB, 
that  it  presented  a  strange  mixture  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  that  Ui 
whole  machinery  was  rusty,  warped,  and  strained.  Despite  the  virto«* 
and  good  intentions  of  many  agents  of  the  central  power,  corruptioii 
reigned  throughout  all  ranks,  from  the  king  who  wasted  his  treostirv 
on  the  Polignacs  to  the  rural  tax-collector  who  favoured  one  taxpayer 
at  the  expense  of  another — from  Parliament  and  Privy  Councils  to  I 
pettiest  tribunals,  Tlie  institutions  which  sprang  up  under 
Revolution  could  not  eradicate  all  the  vices  of  the  ancien  r^it 
They  retained  in  particular — after  an  unlucky  and  exaggerated  atteii] 
at  decentralizmg — a  centralized  administrative  system  j  but  they  i 
least  established  order  in  place  of  chaos,  distinction  instead  of  oun- 
fusion  of  functions,  and  scrupulous  integrity  instead  of  shameln 
corruption*  We  owe  it  to  the  devolution  that  all  offices  have 
thrown  open  to  merit,  that  wealth  and  property  have  been  democrat 
as  well  as  power,  and  that  the  France  of  toniay,  after  aU  her  i 
after  three  inv^asions,  two  civil  wars,  six  revolutions,  and  aitj 
of  insurrections — is  a  rich,  prosperous,  happy,  and  powerful  ooonlry. 
M.  Reuan  said  the  other  day  that  we  shall  know  in  another  twenty 
years  whether  the  Revolution  has  been  a  consummate  good  or  m 
consummate  evil.  It  is  not  likely,  we  think,  to  deserve  so  poaitiYe  » 
sentence  either  in  one  direction  or  in  the  other;  but  we  need  nd  wait 
twenty  years  to  say  that,  in  many  respects  at  any  rate,  it  has  luraed 
out  well. 

None  the  less,  it  is  true  that  we  owe  to  it  the  mstabiiity  of  our 
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national  institutions,  and  that  in  two  ways.  To  begin  with,  the 
French  Bevolution  was  not  made,  like  the  English,  in  the  name  of 
ancient  rights  and  of  a  long- established  social  order  which  the 
monarchy  had  dared  to  violate ;  it  claimed  to  overthrow  the  whole 
existing  order,  political  and  social,  in  the  name  of  Reason  and  the 
theoretic  rights  of  humanity.  It  professed  to  introduce  absolute 
justice  into  the  changeful  domain  of  politics,  and,  by  correcting  the 
abases  of  ages,  to  bring  happiness  to  the  nation  and  to  mankind. 
It  thus  inaugurated  in  men's  minds  the  fatal  habit  of  expecting  of  the 
Government  an  abstract  wisdom,  justice,  and  perfection  far  beyond 
what  any  Government  can  rationally  be  expected  to  display  ;  it  taught 
Aem  to  nourish  extravagant  hopes,  such  as  could  only  be  followed  by 
"bitter  disappointment.  Moreover,  it  tore  away  the  veil  which  in 
almost  all  countries  conceals  the  source  of  the  supreme  power,  and 
enbfititated  for  a  monarchical  prerogative  rooted  in  history  a  popular 
sovereignty  based  upon  reason  and  theory;  thus  destroying  the 
instinct  of  unquestioning  affection  and  respect  which  elsewhere 
guarantees  the  stability  of  the  State.  In  France  wo  know,  once  for 
all,  that  the  Government  is  the  creation  of  our  own  will  or  caprice  ;  if 
it  disappoints  our  expectations,  there  is  an  end  of  it ;  for  it  can 
live  no  longer  than  the  brief  enthusiasm  which  created  and  main- 
tained it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Revolution  gave  rise  to  conditions  which, 
as  it  were,  predestine  this  appetite  for  change  to  periodic  culmina- 
tions. It  has  been  observed  that  Government  after  Government — 
the  First  Empire,  the  Restoration,  the  Orleanist  monarchy,  the 
Second  Empire — has  lasted  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years.  It  has 
oome  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  fatal  number  ;  and  there  are  people 
who  quite  believe  that  the  Third  Republic  will  collapse  in  1889,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  has  lasted  eighteen  years.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  so  very  mysterious  in  it.  From  1815  onwards,  France  has 
always  been  governed  by  a  minority.  It  has  had  no  national 
Government.  There  are  in  France  four  parties: — the  Legitimist 
party,  which  is  aristocratic,  clerical,  reactionary ;  the  Orleanist,  which 
is  moderate,  liberal,  and  hourgeois ;  the  Rejuibliu&n,  which  is 
Radical  if  not  revolutionary,  and  democratic  if  not  socialistic ;  and 
the  Bonapartist,  which  is  autocratic,  democratic,  and  conservative  at 
<moe.  These  four  parties  all  date  from  1815  or  later,  and  they  all 
exist  to-day,  though  the  Orleanist  party,  which  in  1830  naturally 
took  a  more  definite  shape  than  before,  has  undergone  fresh  modifica- 
tions since  1870  and  since  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord, 
amalgamating  with  the  Legitimists  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the 
Bepnblicans  on  the  other.  In  spite  of  these  modifications,  the  four 
iifltinct  tendencies  have  never  been  without  their  representatives,  not 
to  speak  of  the  further  division  of  each  party  in  itself  into  Mode- 
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Id  Extremists.  Alongside  of,  and  outside,  these  parties- 
I  so  calkd,  which  are  composed  of  men  who  hold  distinct 
IviowSi  lies  the  unconscious  mass  of  the  people,  caring  little 
leal  fonns  or  formula?,  and  asking  only  to  live  and  thrive  in 
lider  a  reasonable  and  honest  administration.  It  is  thi» 
Ii3  niasfi  which,  throwing  its  weight  now  on  one  side,  now 
Ither,  gives  the  majority  to  this  party  or  to  that  in  torn. 
le  party  falls  from  power  by  its  OAvn  fault  (as  it  always  does^ 
I  r  the  blows  of  a  coalition  of  the  other  three,  this  mass 
I  ouce  round  the  strongest  of  the  opposing  parties,  and  gives- 
lentary  supremacy.  The  new  Government  begins  by  correct- 
Inistakes  of  its  predecessor,  satisfying  the  ambition  of  some- 
Ihose  who  have  been  thii-sting  for  a  return  to  power,  and 
Ithe  eyes  of  the  electors  Avith  new  hopes  of  ^  place,  of  novelty, 
fcsired  reforms — hopes  which  attach  them  to  the  new  Govern- 
lile  the  recollection  of  the  recent  revolution,  and  the  incon* 
I  which  accompanied  it,  gives  them  a  wholesome  dread  of 
lliange.  Years  pass,  a  new  generation  springs  up  alongside 
reiieration  Avhich  created,  and  has  profited  by,  the  existing^ 
Ithinga.  This  generation  has  no  fear  of  revolution,  because 
I  recollection  of  it ;  it  has  never  personally  suffered  from  it. 
mg  that  the  party  in  power  has  to  dispose  of  is  disposed  of 
I  and  as  places  fall  vacant  there  is  a  tendency  to  reserve 
I    (lie   devotees    of   the   party.       The   Government  is    more 

10  ensure  the  support  of  those  who  ardently  profess  its  prin* 
lin  to  retain  its  hold  on  the  neutral  masses  on  whom  it  is 
led  to  reckon ;  and  it  allows  itself  to  be  led  into  exagge- 
Is  opinious,  and  growing  more  and  more  exclusive  or  even 
I  Little  by  little  it  alienates  from  itself,  not  only  the 
lasses,  but  also  the  moderate  section  of  its  own  adherents,. 
Irs  who,  without  altogether  sharing  its  views,  have  helped  it 
Ilt,  a  new  coalition  of  hostile  parties,  similar  to  that  of 
I  ^vil3  once  the   centre,   is   now    arrayed    against   it.       Dis- 

11  place-hunters,  disappointed  reformers,  disappointed  men  of 
I  who  looked  for  a  time  of  fabulous  prosperity  and  find  only 
l-recurring  crisis,  groAV  weary  of  the  present  state  of  things^ 
In  to  wish  for  a  new  one.  The  very  nominees  of  the 
lent  seem  to  support  it.  Things  were  so  different  at  first. 
IsL  was  so  rapid  then ;  the  perpetual  shifting  of  persons  and 
l>u  of  functions  gave  room  for  every  one  to  hope.  But  at 
Y  post  m  filled,  and  the  overburdened  .exchequer  can  afford 
licrease  of  salaries  nor  multiplication  of  oflSces.  Then  the 
fcetty  functionaries  grows  impatient  and  angry,  begins  to 
Igainst  the  Government  it  serves,  betrays  its  secrets,  slanders 
Bsion,  and  prepares  to  welcome  its  successor. 
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This  is  why  a  period  of  some  fiftegp  or  twenty  years  is  long  enough 
£ur  a  nation  which  has  no  traditional  ti^es  to  any  one  form  of  govern- 
ment to  weary  of  the  system  it  once  greeted  with  acclamation,  and  to 
ask  for  something  different.  It  only  needs  that  the  present  order  of 
things  shall  be  understood  to  be  definitively  established,  and  that  a  new 
generation  shall  have  grown  to  manhood. 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  general  law  of  political  evolution  has  been 
worked  out  under  the  Third  Republic,  and  whether  there  is  any  means 
of  averting  the  natural  catastrophe. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Empire  and  the  convulsions  of  the  Com- 
mune, the  Republic  was  welcomed,  or  at  any  rate  accepted,  by  the  vast 
majority    of  the  nation.     It  had   the    advantage  of  being  the  very 
antithesis   of  the    Imperial  Government,    and    of  having   saved  the 
honour — ^though  not  the  territorial  integrity — of  the  country  after  the 
defeat  at  Sedan.     It  had  succeeded  during  the  war  in  rallying  all 
parties  round  it  under  the  flag  of  the  national  defence ;  and  it  was 
felt  that  it  could  not  be  suppressed  without  a  civil  war.     Therefore, 
although  the  majority  of  the  National  Assembly  consisted  of  men 
attached    by    their    opinions    and    associations    to    some    form    of 
monarchical  government,  all  dreams  of  a  restoration  were  stifled,  and 
a  Conservative  majority  drew  up  the  Republican  Constitution  of  1875> 
Up  to  1877  the  Republic  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Conservatives,   and   both    its    finances    and    its   foreign    policy  were 
managed  with  prudence  and  success.     But  since  1877  the  Ministry 
has  always  been  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans — at  first 
from  among  the  moderate  men  with  Orleanist  leanings,  then  from 
the  Left  pure  and  simple,  and  so  on  down  to  the  Gambettists  and  the 
Badicals.     For  the  first  few  years  many  of  the  oflicials  of  the  Empire 
kept  their  posts,  and  vacancies  were  filled  by  men  of  almost  all  parties, 
choflen  for  their  capacity  rather  than  their  opinions.     But  when  the 
Republicans  found  themselves  fairly  installed,  after  the  fall  of  Mac- 
ICahon  and  the  election  of  M.  Gr6vy  in  1879,  the  public  services  were 
thoroughly  sifted,  and  all  ofiicials  suspected  of  reactionary  views  were 
xeplaced  by  men  devoted  to  the  new  ideas ;  and  the  limits  of  choice  grew 
more  and  more  circumscribed,  while  at  the  same  time  favouritism  began 
to  exclude  merit  in  the  personnel  of  the  administration.     Until  the 
ejections  of  1881,  which  sent  up  to  the  Chamber  a  compact  majority 
of  nearly  three  hundred  moderate  Republicans  to  scarcely  more  than 
a   hundred    Radicals   and    less  than  a   hundred   Conservatives,   the 
movement  of  adhesion   to  the  Republic   was  ever   more  and  more 
marked.     Aft»r  that  the  reaction  set  in.     The  deplorable  collapse  of 
tiie  Gambetta  Ministry,  and  the  tragic  death  of  the  only  really  popular 
Bepablican  leader,  the  agitation  caused   by  the  suppression  of  the 
valigious  fraternities  and  the  secularization  of  education,  the  weeding 
ef  the  magistracy,  the  abandonment  of  Egypt,  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
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Inquiii,  the  Parliamentary  dissensions  wliich  broke  up  ihe 
1  majority  and  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  a  coalition,  the 
Le  moderate  party  by  the  Conservative  and  Badical  press, 
lint  changes  of  Ministry,  the  impossibility,  with  such  a 
Kority,  of  getting  through  with  the  most  necessary  legiala- 
fcoveming  with  anything  like  firmness  or  consistency — and, 
I  the  agrieultural  and  commercial  crisis — all  this  caused  a 
laoontent  throughout  the  country,  half  unconscious  at  first, 
lly  more  and  more  distinct.  Some,  disgusted  with  the  radica- 
Incies  of  the  Government,  recoiled  towards  the  Right ;  others 
fust  the  majority  of  1881  and  the  authors  of  the  Tonqoin 

I  and  lent  an  ear  to  the  ever  lavish  promises  of  the  Badicals. 
Ins  of  1835,  made  by  scinctin  de  listCj  had  been  counted  on 
Ihe  return  of  a  homogeneous  majority.  Instead  of  this, 
Led  B.n  imposing  minority  of  nearly  two  hundred  Con- 
pliile  the  Hepublican  majority  was  split  up  into  four  great 
Independents,  Opportunists,  Radicals,  and  Extreme  Left — 
tked  preponderance  of  the  Radical  group.  Then  things 
Lm  bad  to  worse.  The  radical  policy  of  the  Government 
Inoderates  without  satisfying  the  progressists  ;  it  kept  the 
la  Btate  of  agitation,  with  nothing  to  come  of  it  after  all. 

II  and  WIIbod  scandals,  the  fall  of  M.  Gr6vy,  the  weakness 
kt,  the  eyer-increasing  instability  of  Ministers,  the  helpless- 
I  more  and  more  divided  Parliament,  all  joined  to  alienate 
lepublican  party,  if  not  from  the  Republic  itself,  that  neutral 
Iderate  men  who  found  themselves  excluded  by  the  Radicals 
llitlcal  iuduence,  and  who  wished  to  feel  the  reins  in  a 
I  steady  hand.  A  Conservative  reaction  was  distinctly 
le  in  the  country.  It  was  at  that  moment  that  Boulangism 
k  the  field,  giving  shape  and  a  centre  to  all  the  discontents, 
licing  a  new  and  formidable  element  into  French  politics. 
IBoulangistB  really  were  what  they  pretend  to  be— -the 
Ipublicun  party;  if  their  leader  had  but  one  aim — ^that  of 

I  Frenchmen  in  a  common  devotion  to  the  country  which 
Irsede  all  petty  or  dynastic  rivalries,  put  an  end  to  Parlia- 
liiabbles  by  giving  back  to  the  Executive  the  vitality  it  has 
h  initiative  which  it  ought  to  have,  and  admit  men  of  all 
biaion  into  the  public  service  on  the  sole  condition  of  their 
lie  and  honest — Boulangism  would  deserve  the  sympathy 
Icitizens,  and  on  that  sympathy  General  Boulanger  ought  to 
io  power  aa  a  new  Washington.  Unfortunately  there  is 
ion  for  any  such  supposition.  In  the  first  place,  the 
If  the  General  himself  forbids  it.  He  has  several  times 
Id  his  views — or  his  expression  of  them — at  the  instance  of 

II  or  his  convenience.     As  a  soldier,  he  has  set  an  example 
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of  disobedience  ;  as  a  Minister,  he  has  truckled  to  the  crowd  for  the 
sake  of  a  spurious  popularity  ;  as  a  Parliamentary  man,  he  has  injured 
Republican  institutions  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  candidatures  and  his 
appeals  to  the  people,  by  his  oracular  promises  to  all  classes  of  elec- 
tors, and  by  his  manner  of  collecting  and  of  spending  ^normous  sums  of 
money,  and  turning  a  political  contest  into  a  vast  and  very  doubtful 
financial  enterprise.  Nor  does  the  composition  of  his  party  offer  any 
better  ground  for  hope.  Political  adventurers,  Socialists  led  astray 
by  fair  words,  Bonapartists  in  search  of  a  sword  and  a  handle, 
Boyalists  who  think  they  can  get  rid  of  him  when  they  have  used  him 
to  destroy  the  Republic,  simple  dupes  who  believe  in  his  virtues,  and 
a  crowd  of  malcontents  whose  affairs  are  not  thriving  and  who  look 
to  him  for  a  restoration  of  prosperity,  or  whose  hearts  are  set  on  place 
and  promotion — these  are  the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  the 
Boulangist  party.  With  such  a  following  as  this,  and  with  every- 
thing that  is  serious  and  honest  in  the  country  arrayed  against  him, 
General  Boulanger,  if  he  obtained  a  Parliamentary  majority,  Avould  be 
forced  either  to  accept  a  dictatorship  or  to  vanish  in  the  midst  of  his 
triumph.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  found,  as  he  professes  to 
wish  to  do,  a  liberal,  honest,  and  impartial  Republic,  independent  of 
party  altogether.  He  himself  is  an  element  of  disturbance,  a  disin- 
tegrating or  tyrannical  force ;  he  cannot  be  a  saving,  liberating,  or 
reconstructing  power. 

But  will  he  succeed  in  destroying  the  existing  rigime  ?  Has  the 
Repnblic  deserved  the  hatred  she  has  evoked,  and  is  she  destined  to 
Bvccumb  to  it  ? 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saving  that  the  complaints  which  are  made 
against  her  are  strangely  exaggerated.  Ope  must  have  lost  (as 
Frenchmen,  even  the  most  intelligent  of  them,  often  do  lose)  all 
sense  of  proportion,  of  fairness,  and  of  accuracy,  to  talk  of  corruption 
or  tyranny  in  connection  with  the  present  rdgime^  or  to  pretend  that 
the  ten  years  that  have  passed  since  the  election  of  M.  Gr6vy,  or  the 
eighteen  years  that  have  passed  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  have 
been  years  of  humiliation,  impotence,  and  decadence.  If  the  Republic 
comes  safely  out  of  this  present  crisis,  a  very  much  more  favourable 
jndgment  will  be  passed  on  this  period  of  our  history.  It  will  be 
said  that,  in  spite  of  difficulties  of  every  sort  caused  by  party  divisions 
at  home,  by  constant  threats  from  abroad,  and  by  the  economic  crises 
which  we  shared  with  the  whole  of  Europe,  France  steadily  set  herself 
to  repair  her  forces,  maintained  a  cool  and  dignified  bearing  towards 
her  enemies,  and  found  within  her  own  borders  resources  sufficient  to 
re-create  her  army,  give  a  new  impulse  to  education,  and  triple  her 
colonial  empire  by  establishing  her  authority  at  Tunis  and  on  the 
Congo,  in  Madagascar,  in  Cambodia,  Annam,  and  Tonquin.  It  will 
be  said  lihat  during  this  period  France  enjoyed  such  liberty  of  speech 
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I  press,  of  assembly  and  of  organization,  as  she  had  never 
Ifore  ;  that,  by  a  series  of  beneficent  laws,  she  developed 
I  charitable,  and  hygienic  institutions  of  various  sorts- 
Is  for  tbe  protection  of  labour  and  for  the  benefit  of  children; 
ly  the  creation  of  trade  syndicates  she  improved  the  position 
Isan  in  relation  to  the  capitalist.  It  will  be  said  that  her 
intellectua],  artistic,  or  scientific — never  slackened  for  a 
lid  bears  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  nation  whatever. 
Isaid  that  during  those  eighteen  years — thanks  to  free  dis- 
Id  the  vote  by  ballot — France  has  gone  through  a  series  of 
I  crises  without  a  single  riot  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
I J  without  a  single  act  of  violence  accompanying  the  extra- 
liolence  of  passion  and  of  speech. 

ticn,  must  we  hear  nothing  but  complaints  and  murmurings 
Itead  of  this  deserved  eiilogium  ?  Because  these  things  take 
I  the  imagination.  Because  they  are  like  the  air  we  breathe, 
lit  we  Bee  by ;  they  are  things  we  can  never  appreciate  till 
laken  from  us.  As  Voltaire  says,  **  You  have  weeks  of  fine 
lithout  ever  thinking  about  it,  but  you  notice  a  single  storm." 
fcason  iSj  that  Paris  gives  the  tone  to  France,  and  Paris  has 
I  violent  manners  of  the  press  and  the  Chamber,  where  you 
Body  a  scoundrel  who  is  not  of  your  way  of  thinking.  A 
Id,  "  When  one  of  us  calls  another  a  blackguard  or  a  thief, 
leans  that  ho  differs  from  him  about  free  trade,  or  exactly 
lust  the  Budget."  And  another  thing  is,  that  Frenchmen 
I  a  feniiniue  nervous  susceptibility ;  they  are  all  artists  and 
fhe  least  contradiction  makes  them  ready  to  turn  the  world 
Iti  ;  and  when  once  they  have  begun  pulling  the  Govern- 
Irieceg  to  amuse  their  audience  or  themselves,  they  end  in 
I  very  paradox  they  have  invented. 

It  the  whole  reaction  is  factitious  or  exaggerated  either.  The 
Ihe  Republic  have  been  grave  enough  ;  its  defects  are  vexy 
Ithey  are  not  such  as  can  be  corrected  by  a  general  overthrow. 
Ifly  indicate  what  these  faults  have  been,  without  attempting 
Ihe  res]:tonsibility  for  them.  All  parties  are  responsible.  The 
lis  would  pretty  certainly  have  governed  better  if  they  had 
listracted  by  the  ceaseless  and  intolerant  opposition  of  the 
les,  who  attacked  the  very  principle  of  all  government;  and 
Ition  would  doubtless  have  been  less  violent  and  less  intolerant 
lublicans  had  governed  better. 

Idamental  defect  of  the  Republican  rigime  has  been  the  way 
It  has  understood  and  apphed  Parliamentary  government* 
lias  the  Parliamentaiy  system  been  so  exaggerated  as  in 
In  England  the  Ministry  governs.  The  House  of  Commons 
Iro  to  lend  them  the  support  of  public  opinion,  or  to  let 
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them  know  that  public  opinion  is  no  longer  with  them.  Parliament: 
never  dreams  of  undertaking  the  task  of  government,  and  still  less 
the  task  of  administration.  In  France,  Parliament  does  both.  ITie 
President  of  the  Republic  does  nothing.  M.  Gr6vy  established  a  tra- 
dition of  presidential  inertia  which  M.  Carnot  has  only  too  consistently 
followed.  Neither  of  them  has  ever  availed  himself  of  the  two  pre- 
rogatives accorded  him  by  the  Constitution,  of  communicating  with 
the  Chamber  by  message,  and  of  sending  back  a  Bill  for  reconsidera- 
tion. Ministers  themselves  have  but  a  very  restricted  initiative.  For 
ten  years  we  have  not  had  a  single  homogeneous  Ministry  based  on  a 
homogeneous  majority.  All  our  Ministries  have  been  composed  of  men 
of  various  opinions,  corresponding  with  the  different  shades  of  Repub- 
lican opinion  generally,  because  the  Republican  majority  has  been 
broken  up  into  groups  no  one  of  which  was  strong  enough  to  govern 
akme.  So,  again,  every  Prime  Minister  in  turn  has  had  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  carrying  out  the  ideas  he  really  believed  in,  or  even  to 
give  his  support  to  measures  his  judgment  disapproved.  Never  yet, 
during  these  ten  years,  have  we  seen  a  political  leader  oi^enly  declaring 
his  views  and  then  freely  applying  them  in  practice,  with  the  energetic 
support  of  Parliament.  The  deputies,  on  their  side,  anxious  above 
all  things  to  be  re-elected,  are  seekiug  not  only  to  gratify  the  political 
passions  of  their  constituents,  but  to  obtain  favours  for  them,  and  thus 
to  secore  in  their  own  department  an  army  of  functionaries  personally 
devote  to  them.  This  is  the  inevitable  and  most  deplorable  result  of 
oar  administrative  centralization.  To  obtain  their  objects,  they  besiege 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  with  importunate  demands ;  they  crowd 
their  ante-chambers,  and  hinder  thorn  from  their  proper  work ;  they 
sell  them  their  support,  and  withdraw  it  again  when  they  have  nothing 
more  to  gain. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has,  in  particular,  encroached  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Ministry  by  making  the  Budget  Committee  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  governmental  machinery,  and  using  the  discussion 
of  the  Budget  as  a  means  of  keeping  Ministers  under  a  perpetual 
Gross-examination,  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  every  department,  and 
calling  in  question  the  whole  organization  of  government.  Every 
year  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  the 
interests  of  education,  the  organization  of  justice,  &c.,  are  going  to  be 
upset  on  the  Budget ;  and  the  debate  on  the  Budget,  which  in  well- 
governed  countries  is  a  matter  of  days,  lasts  with  us  for  weeks  and 
weeks.  The  Senate,  indeed,  sup])lies  some  limit  to  these  inconve- 
vanceg.  The  Senate  represents  the  wisdom  of  the  country,  its  traditions 
of  order,  economy,  and  sound  policy ;  but,  deceived  by  a  false  analogy 
between  the  Senate  and  the  English  House  of  Lords,  we  are  always 
trying  to  deprive  this  assembly — elected,  like  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
itwlf,    by  universal    soffrage,  but  consulted  in  a  more  enlightened 
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manner — of  its  proper  part  in  the  management  of  affairs*  Inst  end  of 
using  the  means  provided  ty  the  Constitution  for  deciding  any  conflict 
between  the  two  Chambers,  we  are  always  threatening  one  of  thetn 
with  abolition.  The  great  mistake  of  the  Radicals  in  their  schemes 
for  revising  the  Constitution  is,  that  they  aggravate  instead  of  correct^ 
ing  these  faults  of  the  Parliamentary  system,  by  proposing  to  do  avray 
with  both  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic  and  the  Senate.  If  Generd 
Boulanger  had,  as  he  pretends  he  has,  no  other  object  than  to 
Btrengthen  the  Executive,  and  to  confine  the  powers  of  Parliament 
within  their  just  Kmits,  it  would  be  impossible  to  withhold  one's  appro- 
bat  ion.  To  give  the  actual  direction  of  affairs  to  a  Chanibt*r  of  six 
hundred  members,  no  one  of  whom  has  any  serious  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  is  as  mad  a  thing  as  to  commit  the  mani^ment  of  a  bsmk 
<3r  an  industrial  undertaking  to  an  assembly  of  shareholders. 

This  excessive  interference  of  Parliament  has  been  the  canse  of  all 
our  financial  difficulties.  The  deputies,  when  it  is  a  question  of  the 
revenue,  are  all  eagerness  for  retrenchment ;  it  was  they  who  cut 
down  the  taxes  by  some  hundred  and  fifty  million  francs,  to  please 
the  taximyers,  their  constituents ;  but  when  it  comes  to  e3q>enditure, 
they  are  equally  ready  to  vote  all  sorts  of  new  expenses  for  the  benefit 
of  these  same  constituents.  As  to  getting  them  to  consent  to  the 
reform  of  some  of  the  taxes — such  as  that  on  alcohol,  for  instance — 
there  is  not  a  chance  of  it,  for  it  would  irritate  those  most  inflaential 
of  ali  constituents,  the  publicans.  To  please  the  deputies  we  have 
had  to  multiply  offices  in  every  department  and  to  give  them  to  their 
profetjes,  however  incapable  j  to  please  the  deputies,  and  to  lind  room 
for  more  of  their  protigis^  we  have  had  to  compel  the  retirement  of 
men  still  in  their  vigour,  and  thus  enormously  increase  our  penrion 
list.  To  please  the  deputies  we  are  always  having  to  shut  our  eye« 
to  the  frauds  committed  by  powerful  electors,  and  deliberately  to 
abstain  from  enforcing  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  State ;  and  10 
enter  blindly,  on  all  hands  at  once,  on  public  undertakings  as  costly 
as  they  are  unproductive.  AgaiUj  it  is  to  please  the  deputies  that 
the  State  has  to  furnish  the  communes,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Edu- 
cation Acts,  with  subsidies  under  the  weight  of  which  it  positively 
staggers.  The  army,  and  the  expenditure  on  war  material  are  also, 
of  course,  a  heavy  charge  on  our  finances  ;  but  still,  the  Parliamentary 
system  may  be  fairly  held  responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  the 
difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  struggle.  And  the  nn satisfactory 
state  of  our  finances  is  precisely  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  tho 
grievances  of  which  the  enemies  of  Republican  government  are  ev^Jr 
ready  to  avail  themselves.  ^' 

The  Parliamentary  system  is  also  to  blame  for  it,  if  a  Uwge  pari  of 
the  middle  classes  has  been  alienated  by  the  suspension  of  the  con- 
stitutional   irremovability  of  magistrates^  and  by  the  dismissal  of  a 
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number  of  jostices  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  them  by  friends  of  the 
deputies. 

Again,  it  is  the  Parliamentary  system  which  by  its  interference  in 
matters  of  diplomacy  has  been  the  cause  of  the  abandonment  of 
French  interests  in  Egypt^  has  made  it  impossible  to  pursue  any  firm 
and  logical  course  in  our  relations  with  the  great  Powers,  and  which, 
at  a  critical  moment,  obliged  M.  Ferry  to  act  in  Tonquin  with  insuffi- 
cient forces,  and  thus  to  compromise  the  final  success  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Finally,  it  is  the  Parliamentary  system,  with  its  inveterate  desire 
to  please  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  people,  which  has  insisted  on  the 
new  military  law,  the  application  of  which  would  be  a  national 
disaster. 

The  Parliamentary  system  has  fostered  intrigue  and  corruption, 
itcts  of  favouritism,  and  the  sale  of  offices,  and  in  the  popular  imagi- 
nation these  things  have  taken  extraordinary  proportions.  The 
Bonlangists  know  how  to  utilize  that  hatred  of  dishonesty  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  working  classes.  They  will  bring  their  simple  voters 
to  the  poll  to  the  cry  of  "  A  bas  les  voleurs  !  " 

Thus  the  excess  of  Parliamentary  power  has  resulted  in  subjecting 
the  Ministry  to  the  deputies,  and  the  deputies  to  their  constituents — 
or  rather  to  the  electoral  committees,  which  exercise  a  positive  tyranny 
over  the  administration,  and  deprive  it  of  all  independence  and  energy. 
At  the  same  time,  the  division  of  the  Chamber  itself  into  a  number 
of  groups — facilitating,  as  it  does,  the  most  incongruous  coalitions — 
condemns  it  to  a  state  of  restless  impotence,  in  which  it  goes  on 
creating  and  destroying,  one  after  another,  a  series  of  Ministries  as 
incongruous  in  their  elements  and  as  utterly  devoid  of  unity  or 
energy  as  the  coalitions  from  which  they  spring.  The  country 
meanwhile  is  weary,  enervated,  exhausted  by  these  meaningless  and 
aimless  agitations ;  it  is  tired  of  these  moderates  with  their  Radical 
policy,  and  these  Radicals  with  their  moderate  ]X)licy,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  alarmed  and  distressed  at  a  financial  situation  for 
which  it  can  see  no  remedy. 

To  these  causes  of  discontent  we  must  add  another,  affecting  a 
part  only  of  the  electorate^the  anti-clerical  policy  pursued  by  the 
Republic.  It  would  be  easy  to  find  ways  of  excusing  or  justifying 
this  policy.  The  attitude  of  irreconcilable  hostility  adopted  by  both 
the  clergy  and  the  Conservatives  might  well  lead  the  Republic  to  treat 
them  as  enemies ;  the  secularization  of  primary  education  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  and  that  of  the  hospitals  may  be  defended  on  good 
grounds.  But  everything  which  involves  matters  of  conscience  needs 
to  be  done  with  a  little  care.  The  decrees  against  the  religious 
fraternities,  though  practically  only  a  temporary  measure,  gave  an  air 
of  persecution  to  the  Government  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.     The  too 
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rapid  laicization  of  the  hos]>ital  management  tlirew  a  heavy  burdai  aa 
tiie  relieving  authorities  and  was  a  real  hardship  to  the  patle-nta  Tl» 
secularization  of  the  schools  in  communes  attached  to  i  *  '  '  ^^j^irtem 
gave  rise  to  a  violent  and  quite  needless  irritation,      l'>  ,  was  it 

reasonable  of  the  Government,  in  a  country  which  always  has  relainedt 
at  the  bottom^  a  real  affection  and  respect  for  the  Chnrch,  to  poae  m 
the  adversary  of  the  Church,  not  only  on  political  but  even  on  purelf 
religions  grounds? — to  declare  its  intention  of  taking  the  spirllaal 
guidance  of  the  nation  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  of  makiDi^ 
the  sehool  not  merely  a  secular  institution,  but  a  weapon  to  be  turned 
against  Catholicism  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  announce  in  plain  t'erms 
**Le  Clcricalisme,  cest  lennemi '' ? — to  raise  again  every  year  \ht 
question  of  the  embassy  to  the  Holy  See,  the  emoluments  of  eccUa* 
astics,  and  the  Concordat  generally?  This  battle  of  words — ftw 
has  been  mainly  a  battle  of  words — has  not  weakened  the  V  ' 
the   least;  it  has  only   intiamed   their   zeal  for  the    faith   :  ^ 

<letestation  of  the  Kcpublic*  For  Kepublicans  have  failed  to  nndec^ 
stand  that  tho  Republic  was  to  offer  itself  to  the  nation  as  an  impar- 
tial Government,  as  the  friend  of  all ;  that  it  was  to  1h\  fis  Tlii^^rs 
'expressed  it,  *Hhe  Government  which  divides  the  least.'' 

But,  besides  this  disturbing  of  consciences,  this  alienating  of  in- 
terests, this  weakening  of  the  administration — besides  injuring  our 
military  organization  by  an  absurd  application  of  democratic  pdn- 
<!ipleSj  and  damaging  the  international  position  of  the  country — oor 
i'arliamentary  democracy  has  been  guilty  of  yet  another  mistake^— 
that  of  using  up  its  public  men  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  and 
never  knowing  how  to  accept  the  leadership  of  its  leaders*  The 
deputies,  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  imagine  themselves  at 
least  the  equals  of  the  Ministers  they  have  chosen  from  among  thetn* 
selves ;  they  gi'ow  restive  at  any  sign  of  superiority,  and  take  a 
pleasure  in  deciying  and  discrediting  the  very  men  by  whom  they 
ought  to  be  led*  Meanwhile,  it  is  far  otherwise  with  the  mass  trf 
the  people.  Its  most  imperiou.s  need  ia  that  of  a  leader  w^hoin  it 
can  know  and  follow.  If  Parliament  insists  on  refusing  to  the 
nation  a  true  Parlianientar)*  leader,  the  pc^ople  will  make  idols  far 
itself  to  worship.  This  is  the  explanation  of  General  Boul 
appearing  on  the  scene,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  popn^^*-  r* 
in  a  Parliamentary  Republic  was  beginning  to  wane. 

Now,  it  was  the  natural  part  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  to 
respond  to   this  cry  of  the  people  for  a  man  to  govern  them, 
dynastic  sentiment  has  died  out  in  France,  but  the  monarchic  n^nli 
ment  never  dies  out,  in   France  or  anywhere  else.      It  ongbt  to 
been  recognized  and  legitimately  satisfied.      The  President   '^»**^'^ 
have  taken  his  true   place  as   the  representativo  of  the   nat 
arbiter,  not  the  servant,  of  the  paities  within  it.       He   could  b*ro 
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mitigated  their  rancours  by  assuring  each  of  its  fair  *  share  of  in- 
fluence, and  by  preventing  any  one  of  them  from  oppressing   the 
ethers.  Not  only  did  M.  Grevy  fill  no  such  place  as  this,  but  ho  nulli- 
fied, as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  rOle  of  President  altogether,  while  the 
scandals  which  accompanied  his  fall   threw  discredit  on  the  very  in- 
stitation  of  the  Presidency  itself.      From   this  discredit  M.  Carnot 
might  have  redeemed  it.      His  honesty  is  above  all  question.       His 
official  duties  as  the  representative  of  the  nation  are  as  ably  fulfilled 
as  M.  Gr6vy's  were  systematically  ignored.      But  more  was  expected 
of  him.     He  was  expected  to  give  a  directing  impulse,  to  supply  the 
nation  with  a  will.     He  was  to  be  the   rallying-point  of  the  country 
against  Boulangism.       But  either  he  would  not  or   he  could    not. 
Instead   of  making  himself  the   supreme  arbiter  of  all  parties,  the 
elected  of  the  nation,  he  saw  in  himself  the  choice  of  the  Republicans 
alone,  and  the  representative  of  Republican  concentration — of  that 
same  negative  and  ambiguous  policy  which  has  all  along  been  the  dis- 
credit of  our  Parliamentary   system.     He  began  by  dismissing  the 
Bouvier  Ministry — the  only  one  which  had  been   able   to  win  the 
toleration,  if  not  the  support,  of  the  Conservatives  ;    he    left    the 
Tirord  Ministry  to  its  fall ;  and  he  entrusted  the  affairs  of  the  country 
to  M.  Floquet,  whose  policy   has  simply  consummated  the   alliance 
between  the  Conservatives    and  the  Boulangists.      Even  after  the 
General's  extraordinary  successes — after  his  triple  election  in  August, 
and  his  triumphant  return  for  Paris   in   January — for  Paris,  that 
sanctum  and  citadel  of  Radicalism — M.  Carnot  remained   unmoved, 
and   continued    to  insist   on  a  mixed  Ministry   of   Moderates  and 
Badicals    together,    under  the    presidency  of  M.    Tirard,    the  most 
excellent,  but  the  mildest,  of  men. 

This  Ministry  was,  however,  very  well  received,  and  great  satisfac- 
tion was  felt  at  the  stroke  of  energy  by  which — thanks  to  M.  Constans, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior — it  succet^ded  in  dissolving  the  Ligue  des 
'Fstriotes,  which  M.  Deroul^de  was  utilizing  as  an  electoral  agency  for 
General  Boulanger.  One  is  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  question  of  revision, 
so  unskilfully  and  inopportunely  brought  forward  by  M.  Flocjuct; 
and  one  soothes  oneself  with  the  hope  that,  what  with  the  Universal 
Exhibition,  and  what  with  the  substitution  of  the  *'  one  man  ''  system 
for  the  scrutin  de  lute,  the  Republicans  may  hold  their  own  at  the 
October  elections  against  Boulangists  and  Conservatives  combined.  We 
mnst  guard  ourselves,  however,  against  being  carried  away  by  any 
illusions,  and  must  look  at  things  as  they  really  are. 

For  my  own  jmrt,  this  is  how  I  should  sum  up  the  chances  of  the 
futnre.  I  should  first  lay  down  one  point  which  must,  I  think,  be 
taken  as  certain.  When  once  the  Conservatives  had  been  returned  to 
Ftoliament  in  formidable  numbers,  and  the  Republican  majority  broken 
np,  it  was  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  success  of  the  Conservatives 
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had  not  been  .more  complete,  and  that  they  had  not  a  clear  majority  in 
the  Chamber.  Held  in  check  by  the  Senate  and  the  President,  and 
divided  themselves  into  Royalists  and  Bonapartiste,  they  would  hatie 
been  powerless  to  change  the  form  of  government ;  they  would  hare 
had  tyO  ba  content  with  simply  governing.  Their  partisans  would  hare 
been  wonderfully  pacified  at  finding  that  the  avenues  of  power  wei« 
not  closed  to  them  ;  if  they  had  governed  with  moderation  they  might 
have  secured  the  alliance  of  the  Left  Centre ;  and  if  they  did  not 
govern  with  moderation,  the  Republicans,  under  the  lead  of  tfce 
moderate  section,  would  soon  have  regained  their  majority  in  tlie  1 
country.  As  to  Boulangism,  there  never  would  have  been  anj« 
Boalangism  is  an  invention  of  the  Kadiciila,  who  first  insisted  on  makiuf 
the  General  Minister  of  War,  and  then  helped  him  into  power  by  the^ 
own  unpopularity. 

But  such  an  evolution  is  much  more  difficult  now ;  for 
Boulangist  movement  has  disorganized  the  Conservatives  as  well  as 
the  Republicans,  and  party  passion  has  risen  to  a  height  unknown  to 
it  four  years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  I  still  think  that  if  M.  Carnot  could  seize  the  mean- 
ing of  the  situation^  he  would  at  once  place  himself  in  communicatioB 
with  the  more  discreet  representatives  of  the  Conservative  party — 
particularly  with  the  members  of  the  Senatorial  Right — would  endea- 
vour tx>  bring  about  a  meeting  between  them  and  the  moderate  meio* 
bers  of  the  Left,  and  would  set  about  preparing  men's  niinds  far  a 
peaceful  accession  of  the  Right  to  power  under  his  Presidency.  I 
even  think  that  the  best  chance  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Bepublk 
is  to  be  found  in  the  return  of  a  non-Boulaugist  Conservative  majority. 
I  make  no  donbt  that  after  a  period  of  Conservative  government, 
which  might  serve  to  repair  some  of  the  errors  of  the  Republican  party, 
that  party  would  return  to  power  with  wiser  dispositions  and  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  essential  conditions  of  good  government.  The 
Republic  would  then  be  definitively  established,  and  would  consist  of  tiro 
parties,  a  Right  and  a  Left,  alternating  with  each  other  in  office.  Bat 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  Republicans  are  returned  to  Parliament  in  a 
majority,  but  a  majority  divided  as  it  is  at  present ;  if  they  recur  ib 
their  old  game  of  upsetting  Ministry  after  Ministry,  and  endle6sly 
discussing  laws  which  are  never  to  be  put  to  the  vote ;  and  if  the 
Radicals  ever  become  strong  enough  to  carry  out  their  scheme  of 
doing  away  with  the  Presidency  and  the  Senate,  then  the  catastrophe 
is  inevitable,  and  the  Republic  has  had  its  day. 

If  the  majority  of  the  new  Chamber  should  be  composed  of  Coa* 
Bervatives  and  Boulangists  combined,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  will 
happen.  The  Conservatives  would  have  to  give  way  to  the  Boulanp* 
gtsts,  tmless  the  latter  allied  themselves  with  the  RepublicanS|  who  ia 
their  turn  would  be  at  their  mercy.     Under  such  circamstances  the 
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Repablicans  would  be  under  a  very  strong  temptation  to  keep  office  for 
another  year  without  a  majority  (the  Budget  for  1890  having  been 
voted  already  by  the  present  Legislature),  and  to  dissolve  the  Chamber 
in  the  aatnmu  of  1890.  Such  a  policy  would  lead  almost  inevitably 
to  a  violent  crisis. 

There  remains  the  possibility  of  a  Boulangist  majority.  I  have 
already  explained  why  this  would  seem  to  point  of  necessity  to  a 
dictatorship,  whether  the  General  intended  it  or  not.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  he  has  his  sleeping  partners  behind  him,  and  they  have 
not  been  financing  him  for  nothing.  They  will  expect  to  take  back 
their  own  with  usury.  The  General  will  need  to  have  all  the  funds 
of  the  State  at  his  disposal,  like  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852. 

The  situation  is  therefore  serious  enough,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  could  be  lightened,  unless  M.  Camot  had  been  a  man  to  domi- 
nate and  direct  the  course  of  events.  Still,  I  do  not  see  that  we  need 
despair  of  a  peaceful  solution  (even  apart  from  some  happy  chance 
that  might  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  M.  Boulanger),  whctlier  by 
the  Conservatives  gaining  the  victor}-,  and  making  a  wise  use  of  it 
afterwards,  or  by  the  llepublicans  being  miraculously  returned  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  take  up  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  a  firm  and 
effectual  manner. 

But  there  are  two  conditions,  without  which  the  Republic  will  never 
be  sure  of  the  future.  One  is,  that  the  Conservatives  shall  feel  that 
they  are  not  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  Government,  and  in  the 
various  administrative  oflices.  The  other  is,  that  the  Executive  shall 
be  allowed  its  proper  scope  and  influence,  at  the  expense  of  the  exag- 
gerated claims  of  Parliament.  What  is  wanted  for  this  puri)ose  is 
not  so  much  a  modification  of  the  Constitution  as  a  change  of 
manners. 

In  any  case  the  Bepublic  must  remain  exposed  to  many  and  great 
dangers,  some  of  them  accidental,  and  some  constant  and,  so  to 
speak,  constitutional.  I  reckon  amongst  the  accidental  dangers  those 
liyhich  may  spring  from  acts  of  violence,  Socialist  risings,  Boulangist 
conspiracies,  or  foreign  war.  We  do  not  in  the  least  know  how  far 
the  army  or  the  police  could  be  reckoned  on  to  suppress  an  attempt 
on  the  supreme  power  by  (General  Boulanger. 

The  permanent  dangers  are  those  which  arise  from  over-centraliza- 
tion, from  the  military  system,  or  the  clerical  spirit.  Clericalism,  by 
its  very  nature,  seeks  to  dominate ;  and  it  cannot  be  sure  of  domi- 
nating without  the  8upx)ort  of  a  monarchy  or  a  military  despotism.  It 
must  always  in  principle  be  hostile  to  the  Republic,  and  the  Republic 
must  always  apprehend  some  treason  on  its  part. 

The  excessive  development  of  the  military  spirit  naturally  tends  to 
a  military  dictatorship— not  only  that  of  a  successful  general  in  time 
of  war,  but  that  of  any  general  at  all  in  time  of  peace,  so  long  as  he 
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knows  how  to  touch  the  patriotic  chord.  This  is  what  Greneral 
Boulanger  has  done.  He  has  incarnated  the  idea  of  victories  yet  to 
be.  When  we  are  training  all  our  citizens  for  soldiers,  when  we  are 
setting  war  before  them  as  the  highest  of  all  duties,  what  can  we 
expect  but  that  their  enthusiasm  will  some  day  centre  in  a  Greneral 
who  can  speak  to  the  popular  imagination  ?  Enthusiasms  and 
admirations  it  must  have  :  it  cannot  do  without  them.  A  Parlia- 
mentary Republic  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  evoke  them.  It  is  the 
very  negation  of  the  military  spirit.  It  ought  to  adopt  another  course 
— to  bend  all  its  efforts  and  apply  all  its  resources  to  developing  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  and  improving  the  lot  of  the  lower  clas8e& 
Instead  of  this,  it  is  ruining  itself  to  support  an  army  which  protects 
the  territory  indeed,  but  threatens  the  Republic.  A  monarchy  alone 
can  maintain  at  once  a  great  army  and  a  consistent  foreign  policy, 
because  the  will  of  the  king  restrains  the  ambition  of  the  army,  and 
affords  a  guarantee  for  the  fixity  of  political  principles. 

Finally,  nothing  is  more  diflScult  than  to  work  a  Parliamentaiy 
Republic  in  a  country  so  centralized  as  ours.  A  king  is  more  or  less 
independent  of  parties,  and  watches  over  the  independence  of  the 
administration.  But  with  us,  when  once  a  given  party  is  in  power, 
the  administrative  centralization  of  the  country  afibrds  a  formidable 
instrument  of  local  tyranny. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  temperament  of  the  majority  of  the  Frendi 
nation — a  temperament  at  once  military  and  democratic — a  levelling, 
but  not  a  liberal  spirit — is  a  Caesarian  temperament ;  and  our  adminis- 
trative organization,  centralized  to  excess,  is  also  favourable  to  a 
Caesarian  government.  A  constitutional  kingdom  is  not  easy  to 
maintain,  for  want  of  the  royalist  sentiment;  a  Parliamentary  Re- 
public is  out  of  keeping  with  the  very  character  of  the  nation  and  its 
social  organization.  If  the  Republic  is  to  last,  it  must  be  by  forti- 
fying the  executive  power,  by  decentralizing  the  administration,  and  by 
curbing  the  excesses  alike  of  the  parliamentary  and  the  military 
spirit.  If  not,  then  France  is  destined  sooner  or  later  to  a  dictator- 
jship  of  some  sort,  whether  General  Boulanger's  or  anybody  else'a 
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THE  interest  taken  by  the  English  in  French  affairs  is  one  of 
the  most  exceptional  of  international  feelings.  The  English 
do  not  interest  themselves  in  any  other  foreign  country  in  the  same 
way,  and  the  French  do  not  at  all  reciprocate  the  English  curiosity 
about  France.  The  French  generally  care  and  know  as  much  about 
England  as  the  English  care  and  know  about  Spain,  and  some  of 
them  even  know  less.  I  recollect  meeting  witli  two  Frenchmen, 
masters  in  a  provincial  college  belonging  to  the  French  University, 
and  therefore  decidedly  above  the  average  in  education,  one  of  whom 
did  not  know  that  there  was  a  University  at  Oxford,  whilst  the  other 
asked  me  if  the  Queen  of  England  had  ever  been  married,  so  I  told 
him  she  was  a  widow  with  several  children  of  both  sexes,  all  happily 
provided  for.* 

Still,  although  the  English  take  an  interest  in  France,  and  read  a 
good  deal  about  it  in  their  newspapers,  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
error  with  regard  to  that  country.  I  use  the  word  **  peculiarly  "  with 
an  intention,  and  the  reason  for  using  it  is  that  the  English  are  more 
likely  than  continental  nations  to  be  misled  by  home  experience. 
They  naturally  and  inevitably  refer,  as  all  people  do,  to  what  they 
know,  and  reason  from  that  about  what  they  do  not  know ;  but  this 
process,  when  applied  by  people  living  in  England,  with  an  exclusively 
English  experience,  to  what  goes  on  in  France,  does  and  must  lead  to 
misunderstanding.  England  is  a  very  peculiar  country  :  there  is  no 
other  country  resembling  it,  either  in  habits  of  thought  or  in  political 
action ;  there  is  no  other  country  that  could  be  described  as  con- 
servative and  changeful  in  the  same  way.     Now,  there  is  one  point 

*  Thii  instance  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  French  newspapers.    Probably  the  Frenchman  in  qaestion  had  often  seen  his 
without  knowing  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  Queen. 
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of  gveht  importance  in  English  political  life,  and  that  is  th«^  permn- 
nenco  of  hope  in  parties  which  are  temporarily  preveut«?d  ipom 
attaining  their  objects,  and  that  hope  is  founded  on  the  cha-ngi^ fulness 
of  politics  in  England.  There»  any  leader  of  a  great  |>oIrUcal  parly 
may  hope  to  become  Prime  Minister  in  the  ordinary  course  of  ereutSi 
Neither  high  birth  nor  low  birth  is  an  obstacle  :  men  of  the  most 
widely  separated  social  positions  work  together  in  the  same  Cabin(!t«. 
The  party  that  is  out  of  office  usually  considers  itself  excludeil  only 
till  the  next  election.  At  the  present  moment  the  Liberal  party 
feels  quite  certain  of  coming  into  power  after  the  existing  Pafli*- 
ment. 

In  France  the  great  cause  of  disquietude  is  the  want  of  hope  in 
excluded  parties,  and  this  hopelessness  is  due  to  the  want  of  cltange 
in  the  French  system  of  government. 

''  Want  of  change  !  "  the  reader  may  exclaim;  "  why,  there  is  & 
new  French  Cabinet  every  six  months !  " 

If  the  reader  has  ever  happened  to  be  amongst  French  peopl'^ 
when  a  change  of  Cabinet  was  going  on,  he  must,  have  rema-'  r 

excessive  coolness,  amounting  in  most  cases  to  complete  101!...-^.  ^..-j. 
If  he  questions  them  about  it^  they  shrug  their  shoulders^  and  aiy. 
**  Oh,  vous  savez,  c'est  tonjours  la  meme  chose/*  There  is  a 
constantly  applied  at  such  times,  "  Plus  9a  change,  plus  c*est  la 
chose/'  and  there  is  a  popular  ditty : — 

*'  Pa5  la  peine»  pas  la  peine, 
,  Pkis  ]a  peine,  mseurement 

De  chaiiger  de  gonvcrnemeiit  I " 

•♦'  Since  the  resignation  of  Marshal  MacMahon  then^  have  been  many 
Cabinets.  Not  being  a  political  writer  by  profession,  I  have  not 
kept  notes  of  them,  but  believe  that  the  number  from  that  time  to 
this  is  about  fifteen.  The  English  reader  may  be  rather  surprised  if 
I  add  the  further  statement,  that   there  has  been  less  gov-  'J 

change    in    France    than    in    England    during  the    time    t^  -45 

ephemeral  Cabinets  have  lasted. 

To  have  a  real  change^  in  the  English  meaning  of  the  woni, 
would  be  necessary  to  go  back  to  MacMahon's  Cabinet  of  itoTatisl 
Dukes,  representing  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  tie  eountiy  gentlefolks, 
and  there  is  not  the  faintest  prospect  that  such  a  Cabinet  will  ever  bfl 
constituted  under  the  Republic.  The  only  approach  to  a  change  hus 
been  in  the  other  direction,  when  Floqnet,  very  unwillingly  leaving 
the  comfortable  and  dignified  Presidency  of  the  Chamber,  tried  lo  form 
a  I^ioal  Cabinet ;  but  in  fact  he  went  on  with  the  old  svstetn  nf 
Opportonist  Government,  and  postponed  the  ReTision  of  the  C-on 
tion  as  long  as  |x>ssible,  not  sorry  to  se©  it  rejected  !  ^'  '! 
Stating  the  case  as  nearly  as  one  can  in  EogUsb,  the  trL 
Liberals  have  been  in  power  ever  since    Gravy's   acoefiaioii  to  tiid 
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Presidency  of  the  Eepublic.  The  existing  Tirard  Cabinet  is  not  new 
either  in  men  or  in  ideas.  Moderate  Republicanism  is  still  the  ruling 
force,  acr  it  has  been  ever  since  MacMahon  quitted  the  Elys^e.  In  a 
word,  there  have  been  changes  of  men,  hit  with  great  monotony  of 
government. 

The  example  of  France  shows  the  evils  of  having  one  party  in 
o£Sce  for  a  long  term  of  years.  It  is  inconvenient  even  for  the  party 
which  appears  to  be  successful,  for  it  is  so  continually  occupied  in 
defending  itself  against  its  enemies  that  it  becomes  conservative  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  the  word,  and  has  no  leisure  or  opportunity  for 
revising  its  policy,  correcting  its  mistakes,  and  deciding  upon  new 
departures.  Besides  this  evil  there  is  another  of  great  magnitude. 
Many  errors  of  a  party  that  would  be  forgotten  if  it  quitted  oflSce  are 
remembered  so  long  as  it  retains  it.  They  go  on  accumulating  like  a 
tradesman's  account.  Ejection  from  office  is  like  a  payment  of  debts. 
The  French  Republicans  have  now  been  long  in  ]^ower.  They  have 
governed  well  on  the  whole,  especially  in  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
liberty  along  with  perfect  order,  but  they  have  committed  certain 
mistakes,  the  greatest  being  an  excess  of  expenditure  beyond  revenue. 
So  long  as  they  retain  power,  every  mistake  is  remembered  against 
them,  but  if  the  Royalists,  instead  of  keeping  the  convenient  position 
of  critics,  had  to  meet  the  practical  difficulties  of  governing  France  in 
these  times  the  Republicans  would  probably  be  able  to  tell  them  that 
they  did  not  manage  better. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  in  a  modern  State,  where 
newspapers  are  very  active,  monotony  in  government  is  sure  in  the 
long  run  to  breed  dissatisfaction.  People  desire  change,  it  does  not 
seem  to  them  as  if  the  State  were  really  alive  without  it ;  and, 
^though  a  monotonous  Government  may  do  a  great  deal  of  useful 
work,  it  is  not  showy  enough  or  striking  enough  for  the  readers  of 
newspapers.  The  present  Tory  Government  of  l!]ngland  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  such  an  important  novelty  to  propose  as  the 
"County  Councils,  and  if  the  French  Republican  Government  could 
have  proposed  the  same  thing  it  would  have  amused  and  occupied  the 
public  mind,  but  unfortunately  County  Councils  already  exist  in  France. 
The  chief  thing,  in  civil  matters,  that  the  French  Itepiiblic  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  is  the  extension  of  education  and  the  building  of 
schools;  but  that  is  a  subject  that  does  not  supply  very  much 
material  for  newspaper  articles.  In  military  aflaii-s,  no  doubt, 
wonderful  progress  has  been  made  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  but 
the  cost  of  it  has  been  so  tremendous  that,  although  the  country 
accepts  it  without  a  murmur,  it  has  effectually  chilled  any  enthusiasm 
about  the  matter.  When  the  Republicans  boast  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  army,  people  cannot  help  thinking  about  their  pockets, 
and  wondering  if  it  might  not  have  been  done  a  little  more  cheaply. 
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In  private  life  tbe  French  ar©  a  remarkably  prudent  race,  A  Prencfa- 
man  likes  to  make  his  little  private  budget  for  the  year,  and  finds 
deep  satisfaction  in  keeping  within  it ;  conseqnently  it  vexe^  Hm 
see  that  the  Government  never  manages  to  make  both  ends  meet  The 
people  are  suspicious,  too,  that  the  State  does  not  always  get  tbe  most 
for  its  money,  that  certain  contractors  are  favoured  because  they  give 
pots  dc  tin  to  powerful  officials,  and  it  is  certain  that  a  very  uneco- 
nomical system  prevails  in  the  public  establishments,  as  the  Temps 
lately  demonstrated  in  a  series  of  articles,  entitled,  *'  Trop  de  Lois 
Trop  de  Fonctions."  Great  numbers  of  civil  servants  have  very  little 
to  do,  but  the  Government  does  not  ventnre  to  dismiss  them,  and  sa 
the  hugo  administrative  machine  rolls  on  in  the  old  monotonousj 
expensive  way,  without  much  chance  of  being  amended  by  the  wea 
and  ephemeral  Ministera  of  the  present  day.  ITie  truth  is  that  the 
permanent  officials,  whom  the  public  does  not  know  by  name,  are  tBf* 
real  drivers  of  the  machine,  and,  as  a  clever  French  administrator  said 
to  me,  **  it  is  lucky  they  are  there,  for  without  them  we  should  have 
nothing  but  pare  confusion."  The  permanent  officials  are,  in  fact,  th^ 
mainstays  of  order  and  continnity. 

The  Republic  has  been  a  peaceful  Government,  except  for  its 
adventures  in  the  far  East,  which  have  by  no  means  tended  to  it^ 
popularity,  and  even  its  peacefulness  in  Europe  has  only  made  thr 
Kepublicau  monotony  more  evident.  The  interest  and  excitement  of 
foreign  war  liave  been  entirely  wanting,  and  that  hatred  of  tlie 
foreigner  which  so  often  turns  aside  criticism  from  internal  atlairs  has 
expended  itself  in  occasional  newspaper  articles  against  the  Ger 
or  the  English, 

The  political  monotony  of  the  Republican  Government  has  been 
equalled  by  its  social  dulness.  With  the  exception  of  the  national 
fete  on  the  14th  of  July  (which  was  brilliant  at  the  beginning),  ther 
has  been  nolhing  to  amuse  the  people,  whilst,  as  for  the  gentlefolk3|^ 
they  keep  themselves  persistently  aloof  from  ail  Republican  festivities 
whatsoever.  If  a  Prefect  or  a  Snb-Prefect  ventures  to  give  a  b»1\ 
the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  are  sure  to  keep  away  from  it — in 
fact,  all  the  Republican  officials  are  nnder  the  social  ban  of  the  upper 
classes.  This  is  carried  to  such  a  degree  that,  if  President  Came 
arrived  in  an  aristocratic  neighbourhood,  not  one  of  the  local  noble 
would  send  a  carriage  to  the  railway  station,  or  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  him  in  any  way.  He  has  a  high  character  and  e 
manners,  but  personal  qualities  count  for  nothing  when  ther 
taint  of  Republicanism. 

It    **goe8   without  saying*'  that  a  Chamber   with    a   Rtj  \ 

majority  can  do  nothing  to  please  the  country  gentlemen,   i  ^ 

disquieting  fact  is  that  the  Republicans  themselves,  in  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  are  also  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  their  representativea. 
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They  never  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  Chamber.  They  speak 
of  it  either  with  impatience  or  contempt,  and  allude  to  all  the 
parliamentary  orators  in  the  lump  as  ''  those  wearisome  talkers  in  the 
Honse."  It  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  any  age  or  country,  par- 
liamentary eloquence  has  ever  been  less  esteemed  than  it  is  just  now 
in  France.  In  the  days  of  Thiers  and  Gambetta  people  would  read 
long  speeches,  and  they  took  an  interest  in  the  minor  incidents  of 
debate,  which  were  often  amusing.  To-day  people  glance  at  the  long 
columns  of  the  stenographers,  and  say,  ''  Ces  gens-lil^  sont  en  train  de 
bavarder  comme  d'habitude." 

It  follows,  from  this  state  of  the  public  mind,  that  it  has  become 
quite  impossible  for  a  statesman  to  make  a  great  reputation  in  the 
Honse.  There  is  a  caricature  by  Mr.  Samboume,  in  a  recent  number 
of  Punchy  which  represents  M.  Camot  as  a  cabinet-maker  at  work 
npon  a  cabinet,  with  a  quantity  of  small  busts  around  him,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  possible  Ministers.  The  Eepublic,  as  a  young 
peasant  woman,  is  represented  as  looking  on  with  a  melancholy 
countenance,  and  there  is  a  poem  in  which  she  is  made  to  say  :  *'  My 
sorrow  is  that  I  can  find 

No  men  to  govern  me. 
They  come  like  shadows,  and  they  so  depart, 

These  mannikins  of  mine  ; 
Not  one  with  a  strong  head  and  daantlcss  heart 

Like  a  fixed  star  to  shine. 
Not  Amurath  to  Amurath  succeeds 

In  my  disordered  state  ; 
Midget  to  midget,  rather.    My  heart  bleeds 

O'er  such  a  petty  fate." 

The  verses  are  well  written  and  the  caricature  cleverly  imagined, 
but  they  are  alike  founded  upon  a  foreigner's  misconception  of  the 
actual  condition  of  France.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  find  able  and 
resolute  men ;  it  is  to  afford  them  the  time  necessary  for  carrj-ing  out 
a  policy.  Consider  the  state  of  the  Chamber.  There  are  several  men 
of  great  ability  and  knowledge  amongst  the  Monarchists,  and  under  a 
Teal  Monarchy,  with  a  restricted  suffrage  and  a  subservient  Chamber, 
they  might  govern  steadily  and  resolutely  in  the  old  monarchical 
fiishion.  Under  such  a  regime  some  great  nobleman,  with  a  strong 
head  and  the  army  of  France  under  his  orders,  would  probably  make 
himself  and  his  master  respected  by  all  Europe.  What  can  he  do 
now  ?  Whatever  may  be  his  talents  for  government,  he  has  not  the 
slightest  opportunity  for  exercising  them.  He  cannot  become  a  Lord 
Salisbury  simply  because  he  cannot  become  a  Minister  at  all.  His 
only  chance  of  a  little  notoriety  is  to  join  the  Radicals  (whom  he 
despises)  in  putting  sticks  into  the  wheels  of  a  Moderate  Republican 
Government,  with  the  clear  knowledge  that  another  Cabinet  of  the 
8ftiD6  kind  will  be  constructed  in  a  few  days.  It  is  a  mean  and  poor 
oocnpation  for  the  intellect  of  a  statesman,  but  he  hopes  thereby  to 
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disgust  the  country  with  representative  inRtiTurinTis.      Now 

his  allies,  the  Kadicab,     Until    Floquot  came  into  what  is  Domioallj 

**  power/'  the  Radicals  had  been  excluded,  like  the  MoDarchiKta^  and 

though  they  had  some  able  men  amongst  them,  they  could  not>  pro¥9 

their  quality.      They,  too,  occupied   themselves  mth    puttitig   stida 

into  the  wheels.     The  Moderate  Republicanjs  appear  to  liave  hjid  a 

better  chance,  because  they  are  constantly  coming  back  to  office ;  but 

in  reality  this  is  against  thorn,  as  it   uses   up   their   reputatioiia  iO 

rapidly.     With  most  uncertain  majorities  in  the  Chamber,  aad  the 

clear  knowledge  that  every  Cabinet  lives  only  on  the  s^ufferanco  of  ili 

enemies,  it  is  impossible  for  the  greatest   of  statesmen  to  do  muck 

more  than  live  on  from  hand  to  mouth.     If  Mr.  Gladstone  bad  beet 

put  into  Floquet*s  place,  with  Floquet'a  intimate  knowledge  of  Frem^b^^ 

politics,  and  hampered  as  the   French   Premier  was  in  so  many  wafJ^B 

it  is  doubtful  whether  even  Mr.   Gladstone  could  have  done  naoii^ 

Floquet  is  a  man  of  great  ability,  of  great  courage,  both    i         '   ^J 

physical,  and  of  extreme  readiness  of  resource.      He  is  full  <  _y, 

and  a  first-rate  debater  in  the  French  manner,  not  at  all  the  kind  of 

human  being  that  can  be  justly  called  a  '*  mannikin"  or  a  •"'  mi^'' 

Another  career  that  might  have  been  a  great  one  with  better  <  ^  ^ 

tunities   is  that  of   Jules    Feiry,   not   inaccurately  described  in  an 

English  newspaper  as  "the  most  unpopular  man  in  France*"     His 

nature  is  not  what  is  called  "  sympathetic, '  he  could  never  win  thr 

heart  of  a  nation,  he  is  not  made  to  be  beloved  or  worshippe«l 

the  idea  of  calling  Ferry  a  *'  mannikin  **  or  a  ''  midget ''  could  t tcur 

only  Xjo  a  foreigner.      The   French  clergy  hate  him   for    his   decn^^i 

against  the  unauthorized  religious  orders^  and  the  people  hate  htm  for 

sending  their  sons  to  Tonquin,  but  nobody  in  France  despise 

Napoleon  I,  treated  the  Pope   roughly,  and   sacriiiced   iuconi 

more  life  than  Ferry  ever  sacrificed,  yet  Napoleon  was  adon-d,  wlul^ 

Feny  is  remembered  as  a  ruthless  master  with  a  heartless  persoiia) 

ambition.      His  unpopularity  in  the  countr)'*  and  the  jealousy  of  hia 

in  the  Chamber,  are  likely^  it  is  to  be  feared,  to  keep  him  pennaneniljr 

out  of  oflSce,    The  strong  man  is  there,  but  he  is  hindered  fron        '      '  ia 

strength  in  the  service  of  his  country.      Even  Gam betta,  wL-  ch 

influence  over  the  multitude,  could  not  retain  office  as  Prim^  Ministt^r. 

The  ephemeral  character  of  French  Cabinets  is  not  due  so  mooh  to 

the  fickleness  of  the  Republican  party  (though  that  counts  for  soni^* 

thing)  as  to  the  presence  of  such  a  strong  Monarchical  minority  in  tJio 

Chamber.      It  is  curious  how  easily  this  fact  if 

writers  and  even  by  the  French  themselves.      Y 

say  to  you  when  a  Cabinet  falls,  *'  Ah  \  you  see  how  impoesible  it  U 
for  Ministers  to  gain  experience  under  a  Republic,      H^ 
wisely  things  are  Qjanaged  in  Prussia !     There,  when 
has  got  an  able  Minister,  he  keeps  him.     In  Pmaaim  %  Minii^ter  mV 
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ieam  by  a  long  experience,  and  he  has  time  to  carry  out  great  pro- 
jects/'    A  French  Monarchist  who  talks  in  this  manner  omits  to  add 
that  it  is  his  own  party  in  the  Chamber  which  is  continually  occupied 
in  upsetting  French  Cabinets.     First  they  create  instability,  and  then 
tiiey  affect  to  lament  it.     And  the  most  ominous  fact  of  all  is  that 
^hffj  are  really  beginning  to  succeed  in  discrediting  parliamentary 
jgovemment  by  these  tactics.     I  remember  saying  to  an  intelligent 
IMonarchist  about  eight  years  ago  that  if  his  party  would  join  the 
ISfoderate  Republicans,  so  as  to  form  together  a  great  Conservative 
iportyy  they  might   easily  form  strong  Ministries  as  durable  as  the 
ISnglish,  and  the  answer  I  got  was  that  the  Monarchists  would  never 
^Klopt  that  line  of  policy.     They  prefer  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
ISadioals,  the  Boulangists,  or  any  other  discontented  faction,  and  their 
-object  in  doing  so  is  to  disgust  the  nation  with  parliamentary  govern- 
snent  altogether.     The  Duke  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  during  the  debate 
^Dn  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Aumale  (March   10,  1889),  stated  the 
-^3886  of  the  Royalists  quite  clearly.     Addressing  the  Government,  he 
--^Mttd,    "  Royalists  we   are,  and  Royalists  we  shall  remain ;  "  then   he 
frankly  added,  "  The  Royalists  will  unite  themselves  with  all  those  who 
""Work  to  upset  you."     The  President  of  the  Chamber  said  the  avowal 
"Was  too  precious  for  him  to  punish  it  by  applying  the  rules  of  the 
fiouse.     We   have   it,   then,   on  the   very   best  authority  that   the 
Royalist  party  in  Franco  is,  so  long  as  the  Republic  lasts,  dimply  a 
^T^arty  of  destruction  ready    to  unite  itself    with   all  who    have  the 
Aitme  object.       In  this    they    resemble    the  Russian   Nihilists,   with 
t#lie  difference  that  their  bombshells  are  only   votes  and  astonishing 
Xkianifefttoes,  but  their  purpose,  the  production  of  a  political  chaos, 
is   the  same.     The    English  reader  may  imagine  the  inconvenience 
1X)  the  public  service  if  there  were  a  hundred  and  eighty  members  in 
"tlie  House  of  Commons  making  that  the  sole  object  of  their  political 
€ttistence.      Such  a  phalanx  would  throw  its  weight  into  the  scale 
c^gainst  Ministers  on  every  possible  opportunity.     The  French  Right 
"  appears  to  be  restrained  by  no  considerations  of  patriotism,  but  it  may 
"fcelieve  itself  to  be  acting  indirectly  for  the  good  of  the  country  by 
'demonstrating  to  the   electorate  that  there   is  no  hope  of  stability 
Under  the  present  r^ime.     The  Monarchists  are  also  very  anxious  to 
'  persuade  the  people  that  the  Republic  is  bad  for  trade,  and  to  give 
practical  evidence  on  the  point  they  are  careful  to  spend  as  little  as 
pOBsible  in  the   employment  of  workpeople.     This  policy  is  openly 
expressed  and  extensively  acted  upon.      Tradespeople  all  say  that  the 
gentry  are  spending  no  more  than  they  can  help,  and  such  a  policy  is 
extremely   convenient    as    an   excuse   for  parsimony,  it  being    now 
eomme  U  faut  to  be  parsimonious  when  the  reason  for  it  is  political. 
'Neither  fanners  nor  workpeople  are  in  a  contented  state.     The  landed 
^gentiy  might  have  made  the  farmers  happier  by  reducing  their  rents, 
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but  tbey  have  preferred  raising  them,  which  has  tlie  good  effect  of 
making  the  Republic  unpopular.  The  number  of  farmers  who  are  io 
straitened  circumstances  reminds  one  rather  of  miserable  Ir^Umd 
than  of  what  was  formerly  prosperous  France,  Many  of  them  act 
utterly  ruined,  others  juBt  remain  solvent  by  dint  of  the  eevenat 
economy,  and  all  are  anxious  about  the  futare.  The  number  rf 
evictions  is  surprising.  When  an  eviction  took  place  lately  tlifi 
bailiff  said  he  knew  of  eighteen  in  the  same  week.  There  has  &lwafi 
been  a  tendency  in  the  French  mind  to  blame  the  Government  fiar 
bad  times.  It  is  often  utterly  unreasonable  :  the  Government  is  no4 
master  of  the  weather  and  the  harvests  ;  but,  how^ever  unreason iiWe 
such  ideas  may  be,  they  are  moat  useful  to  the  Monarchical  Oppoai-- 
tion.  The  farmei^s  are  beginning  to  think  that  some  other  kiod  of 
Government  might  make  them  more  prosperous,  and  that  a  change 
would  at  least  be  worth  tryiug.  Few  people  know  the  current  of 
rural  thought  better  than  the  keepers  of  those  cafe&  in  country  towns 
which  are  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  the  peasants  on  mark«C 
days.  One  such  cafetier  told  me  recently  that  all  the*  peasants  wW 
come  to  his  place  are  Boulangists,  This  is  the  more  significant  thai 
they  do  not  corae  from  the  same  village,  but  from  hamlets  and  farms 
many  miles  apart.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  working-men  in  the 
towns,  they  are  generally  anxious  about  the  prospects  of  employment, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  think  that  perhaps  the  rich  would  open 
their  purses  again  if  the  Government  were  more  to  their  taste.  In 
the  vine  countries,  that  small  creature^  the  phyllcrera^  is  a  dangeroas 
enemy  of  the  Kepublic.  Vine  lands  in  Burgundy  are  considered  weD 
sold  at  one-third  of  their  former  value,  and  I  know  an  instanae  where 
one-twelfth  has  been  willingly  accepted  by  a  vine-owner,  who  Ic*^ 
twenty  thousand  jiounds  through  the  depreciation.  I  know  another^ 
once  a  rich  man  of  noble  family,  who  keeps  his  wortbless  vineyards, 
and  is  now  teaching  in  a  school.  In  the  vine  coimtries  all  the  oUiiT 
trades  are  dependent  on  the  vine,  and  its  failure  means  genenl 
adversity.  Everything  that  restricts  the  spending  of  money  is  un- 
fa voumble  to  the  Republic*  If  the  money  that  has  been  wast**d  ait 
Panama  had  been  spent  in  France^ — for  example,  in  making  Paris  i 
seaport,  which  could  easily  have  been  done — it  might  have  been  a  good 
thing  for  the  Republic.  No  one  knows,  no  one  will  ever  know,  tJie 
amount  of  anxiety  and  ruin  wliich  are  due  to  that  unfortutiate  aod 
ill-conducted  enterprise,  and  it  has  made  the  Republican  Goremmeai 
unpopular  amongst  the  victims,  who  looked  to  it^  as  Frenchmen  wiH^ 
for  protection. 

The  influence  of  the  clergy  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  in  the  agos  of 
faith,  but  it  counts  for  somethiiig  yet  All  genteel  people  profeaft 
deference  for  the  Churcli,  and  espouse  her  quarrels  with  the  Fr>  nrfi 
and  Italian  Governments,     The  ecclesiastics  who  direct  the  \v 
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the  Chnrcli  of  Borne  are  so  astate,  so  experienced,  so  intelligent,  and 
flo  mucli  aboye  all  personal  considerations  in  comparison  with  what 
they  regard  as  sacred  interests,  that  a  critic  must  be  either  very  able 
or  very  presumptuous  who  ventures  to  consider  them  mistaken.  Still, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  not  mistaken  in  their  hopes  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power,  and,  if  they  have  been  wrong  in 
that,  they  may  be  wrong  also  in  having  always  acted,  in  France,  on 
the  assumption  that  the  Republic  could  not  last,  and  that  it  was  the 
safest  and  best  policy  to  assume  the  certainty  of  a  monarchical  restora- 
tion. Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  conciliate  the  Mode- 
rate Bepublicans.  It  could  have  been  done  by  an  easy  submission  to  the 
State  in  regard  to  the  monastic  orders.  They  had  only  to  submit  to 
the  ordinary  French  law  about  associations — that  is,  to  send  in  their 
statutes  to  get  themselves  "  authorized  '' — and  there  would  have  been 
peace  at  least  on  that  matter.  With  regard  to  other  questions,  siich 
as  the  loAciscUion  of  hospitals,  it  is  probable  that,  with  friendly  relations 
between  Church  and  State,  they  would  have  been  either  amicably 
settled  or  postponed.  However  this  might  have  been,  the  fact  is  that 
the  Republic  and  the  Church  are  hostile  powers,  and  the  Church  has 
cast  in  her  lot  against  parliamentary  government.  The  clergy  and 
the  gentry  are  alike  steady  and  persistent  enemies  of  the  Republic, 
and,  although  they  are  not  so  wealthy  as  the  English  Church  and 
aristocracy,  they  are  extremely  numerous,  wonderfully  unanimous,  and 
so  well  distributed  over  the  country  that  they  have  their  representatives 
in  every  village.  On  the  part  of  the  gentry  this  hostility  is  intelli- 
gible, because  parliamentary  government  with  universal  suffrage  is 
not  favourable  to  the  domination  of  their  class,  but  the  Church  of 
Borne,  with  a  clergy  recruited  amongst  the  peasantry,  is  really  a 
democratic  institution,  and  might  live  on  good  terms  with  a  democracy 
if  once  persuaded  of  its  permanence. 

The  conduct  of  the  Army,  since  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  has  been 
admirably  correct  Without  this  strict  adhesion  to  the  principle  that 
the  Army  is  a  national  and  not  a  political  body  there  would  have 
been  civil  war.  Even  MacMahon  shrank  from  that,  and  the  Army 
has  never,  under  any  circumstances,  failed  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
ciiril  authority.  At  the  present  day  we  see  not  only  a  civilian  as  the 
Head  of  the  State,  but  even  (what  is  excessively  rare  in  France)  a 
civilian  at  the  War  Office,  yet  this  is  found  so  little  objectionable  in 
practice  that  M.  de  Freycinet  has  kept  his  portfolio  in  the  new 
Cabinet.  Certainly  there  must  be  a  great  respect  for  law  and  order 
in  a  oountry  where  a  few  middle-class  civilians,  who  have  nothing  of 
the  prestige  of  royalty,  and  who  are  so  often  changed  that  they  can 
exercise  little  personal  influence,  have  complete  control  of  one  of  tho 
hugest  armies  in  Europe.  As  to  the  personal  sentiments  of  the 
officers  there  is  no  general  rule.     Those  who  come  from  St.  Cyr  are. 
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llieve,  generally  Monarchists,  because  they  belong,  in  great  parti  ^ 
I  class  of  country  gentlemen,  who  are  Monarchists  almost  tmirer*' 
Iv,  Aniongsfc  the  rest  there  are  warm  or  cool  Repablicans,  but  it 
Iters  very  little  what  the  private  opinions  of  a  French  oflBcer-  may 
las  long  as  he  keeps  true  to  French  military  principles.  As  to  the 
ly  of  the  Army,  it  is  exactly  like  the  nation  which  it  represents 
lirately  and  inevitably,  being  itself  completely  national,  so  thst  it 
1  wa.ste  of  time  to  speculatt^  on  the  separate  opinion  of  the  Army.  • 
rhe  reader  will  remember  that  Gambetta's  Ministry  fell  on  -the 
Istion  of  the  scridin  de  liste*  which  he  desired  to  re-establish.  His 
fcct  was  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  jj)Wi5ct7t/7M.  in  his  own  &voaDr, 
Ich  would  have  been  possible  with  that  system  of  voting.  The 
wtin  de  liste  was  re-established  after  the  d^ath  of  Grambetta,  from  a 
lef  that,  in  the  absence  of  a  popular  hero,  it  was  favourable  to  the 
Ition  of  Republicans  and  unfavourable  to  the  influence  of  die 
lirea.  In  the  present  year  the  Chamber  has  abolished  the  scmHn 
ttste.  for  the  same  reason  which  caused  it  to  be  refused  to  Gambetia, 
I  fear  of  a  popular  hero,  who,  this  time,  is  (Jeneral  Bonlanger. 
I  action  of  the  Chamber  in  both  cases  was  dictated  by  a  kind  ol 
Idencp,  which  is,  of  course,  called  cowardly  fear  by  its  enemies. 
t  Chamber  is  extremely  wakeful  to  prevent  personal  government, 
Ich  would  be  real  monarchy  under  another  name.  The  Chamber  is 
louSj  and  does  not  wish  any  one  man  to  become  too  powerful  in  the 
Ite,  There  is,  however,  a  strong  tendency  in  democracies  to  desire 
Ireat  man,  to  put  faith  in  him,  and  to  invest  him  with  the  powers 
lessary  for  the  execution  of  his  ideas.  As  the  Chamber  refuses  to 
Ice  a  great  man,  the  people,  especially  the  Parisian  people,  have 
lermined  to  make  one  for  themselves.  I  say,  **make  one,"  because 
I  making  is  all  their  own.  Boulanger  is  in  himself  nothing  but  a 
Ive  officer,  who  when  Minister  of  War  paid  rather  more  attention 

I  Every  one  who  makes  French  politics  a  special  study  understands  the  senttin  de 
I  and  the  i^cruttn  (Vfirromliit/iement,  but  otlicrs  may  find  a  short  explanation  aoeept- 
1^  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  scrutin  de  liste  is  to  make  each  Department 
livalent  to  an  Englisli  county)  vote  for  its  representatives  together.  Suppose  they 
Itwelve  in  number,  each  elector  has  twelve  vot^s.  He  gives  them  to  any  tweli'e 
ilidates  be  pleases,  but  in  ])ractice  opposite  lists  arc  presented  to  him,  and  thef« 
1  have  been  made  up  by  the  politicians  of  the  Department  beforehand.  The 
kof^ed  utility  of  the  system  was  to  deliver  the  voter  from  local  inflaences.  and  to 
Iver  the  Deputies,  after  their  election,  from  local  pressure  and  requests  for  favours. 
I  objf efion  to  it  is  that  the  local  elector  cannot  know  all  the  men  on  the  list,  and 
ma  blindly  for  most  of  them,  so  that  men  get  into  Parliament  who  have  not  ihe 
IodaI  confidence  of  the  electors.  Another  objection  is  that  the  scrutin  tie  lUit 
tda  opportunities  for  a  sort  of  plehiftcitnm ;  and  a  third  very  serious  objection  is 
I,  if  »  Deputy  resigns  or  dies,  ail  the  electors  of  a  whole  Department  have  to  vote 
Ihe  election  of  a  successor.  It  has  not  been  found  in  practice  that  the  Mcrutin  de 
Idfilivera  the  Deputies  from  importunity.  A  man  who  formerly  pestered  the  one 
liity  for  his  arrondissenient  will  now  j)ester  all  tlie  Deputies  of  his  Departmeatb 
I  smifiu  ffarrondissanent  is  simply  district  voting,  and  requires  no  explanation. 
ytrrifmlis^tment^  if  too  ])opulous,  is  divided ;  but  in  any  case  only  one  candidate 
I  hv.  r  looted  for  each  constituency.  ]{e  is  usually  a  man  well  known  in  tho  neigli- 
rhoorl,  who  meets  his  electors  in  every  village.  The  ttcrutin  trarrondiuemeni  is 
Imparably  simpler,  and  less  artificial,  than  the  ecrvtin  de  liete. 
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than  usual  to  the  wants  of  the  common  soldier.     He  has  never  com- 
manded a  victorious  army,  he  has  no  gifts  of  intellect  or  oratory,  and 
acaroely  any  other  art  or  charm  than  that  of  accepting  graciously  the 
homage  of   his  innumerable  admirers.     He   certainly  possesses  one 
TCiy  rare  talent  in  great  perfection — the  talent  of  not  using  up  his 
Imputation,  by  unnecessary  utterance.     A  physician  has  lately    ex- 
plained to  us  something  about  what  he  calls  the  storage  of  life,  the 
art  of  keeping  the  vital  force.     Boulanger  understands  the  storage  of 
Teputation,  and  practises  it  in  a  country  where  it  is  most  difficult,  a 
ooontiy  where  reputations  are  most  rapidly  used  up.     He  understands 
that  an  object  of  adoration  ought   not    to  be   too    communicative. 
When  he  speaks  it  is  simply  to  blame  the  existing  rulers,  implying 
tiiat  he  could  rule  better,  but  not  proposing  any  new  method.     The 
popular  enthusiasm  for  him  is  pure  faith  of  the  very  blindest  descrip- 
tion.     Clemenceau  has  intelligently  described  Boulangism  as  rather  a 
leligious  than  a  political  phenomenon.     He  sees  in  it  a  repetition  of 
Ike  messianic  enthusiasms  of  the  East.     Boulanger  is,  in  fact,  a  sort 
of  Mahdi,  exciting   a  degree   of  fanaticism  in  the  multitude  which 
xtiight  easily  become   persecuting  and   bloodthirsty.     Soon  after  his 
election  in  Paris  a  man  in  the  street  cried,  *'Vive  la  Republique  !" 
w^hich   was   interpreted  by  some  Boulangists  as    an  insult  to  their 
2^«fahdi,  and  the  Republican  had  to  fly  for  his  life ;  the  fanatics  wanted 
drown  him  in  the  Seine.     Like  most  successful  religions,  Boulangism 
with  the  common  people,  rising  higher  in  the  social  scale  as  it 
^S^athered  force,  till   now    it  is  established  amongst  the  aristocracy. 
TChe  very  greatest  ladies  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  think  they 
<^<aiinot  honour  the  new  Mahdi  enough,  and  invent  new  devices  for  his 
^^ Unship.     They  are  presented  to  him  in  great  receptions,  his  adopted 
flower  has  become  a   part   of  feminine  toilette,  and  feminine  zeal  is 
*>4aking  proselytes  to  the  novel  faith.     Physicians  who  have  studied 
**iental   epidemics  are   beginning  to   believe  that  this   is  a  case  of 
*  '  contagions  suggestion,"  and  one  fact  tends  to  confirm  this  opinion. 
^^Ice  other  waves  of  religious  enthusiasm,  Boulangism  seizes  upon  the 
^^^Ht  cultivated  brains.     First,  it  spread  in  the  lowest  populace,  after- 
^•"^rdfl  it  seized  upon  the  fashionable  world,  but  it  passed  over  the 
"i^ain-workers.      Amongst  tlie  students  in  Paris,  and  the  professional 
^loBses  all  over  the  country,  Boulangism  has  made  few  converts.      At 
^^^  it  was  regarded  by  those  classes  with  hilarious  contempt,   but 
'^lien  it  gathered  force  they  looked  upon  it  with  amazement  and  dis- 
^fetey.     Just  at  present  (I  am  writing  in  March)  the  prevalent  feeling 
^taiongst  intelligent  French  people  might  be  expressed  in  words  like 
tihese :  "  After  all  that  we  have  done  for  liberty,  and  now  that  we 
llave  oompletely  won  it,  the  use  of  it  that  the  people  want  to  make  is 
to  |mt  themselves  under  a  little  Caesar  ! "     And  if  they  are  pained  by 
tke  oondnct  of  the  people,  they  are  surprised  by  the  want  of  dignity 
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I  in  the  highest  quarters.  The  head  of  the  House  of  Orleans, 
lepresentiog  the  House  of  France,  has  condescended  to  ally  him- 
Ivlth  this  latest  adventurer.  Even  Republicans  who  have  no 
I  to  aee  a  French  prince  on  the  throne,  like  to  be  able  to  respect 
I  They  all  respected  the  high-minded  Count  of  Chambord,  and 
I  Count  of  Paris  is  not  King  he  is  still  in  social  rank  the  head 
I  nation,  as  the  President  is  in  political  rank. 
I'^^um^  of  what  has  been  said  in  this  paper  may  be  made  in  % 
lords  before  looking  to  the  future.  The  great  cause  of  dissatia- 
\\  in  FraoGB  is  the  want  of  change.  Men  may  be  changed,  new 
Inay  be  put  in  office,  but  the  Ministry,  by  whatever  name  it 
1)0  called,  is  always  Conservative-Republican  in  reality.  Tlie 
I  chists  are  never  even  invited  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a 
let ;  the  Radicals  have  had  one  turn  in  power,  but  none  of  their 
Its  were  realized,  and  as  soon  as  the  Floquet  Cabinet  proposed  the 
Ion  it  was  upset.  The  utter  hopelessness  of  the  Monarchical 
I  and  all  tliese  weary  years  of  waiting,  have  so  embittered  its 
bs  that  it  is  ready  for  any  rashness.  The  Radicals  are  almost 
t  discontented  on  account  of  the  failure  of  their  Revision  pro- 
I  Such  is  the  desire  for  change  that  a  Constitutional  Monarchy 
I  have  a  better  chance  of  acceptance  this  year  than  at  any  time 
Ihe  Presidency  of  MacMahon.  Still,  even  if  a  Constitutional 
Icby  could  be  established,  the  permanence  of  it  would  be  impoe- 
I'ith  uniyersal  suffrage.  There  would  be  a  Republican  Opposition, 
lo  increase  as  soon  as  the  King  did  anything  unpopular,  and  then 
luld  have  to  depart,  like  Louis  Philippe.  The  case  would  be  quite 
I  at  with  a  Dictatorship.  Once  established,  it  might  last  fifteen 
I  because  it  could  and  would  take  measures  to  protect  itself. 
lie  difficulty  is  to  establish  the  Dictatorship,  and  for  this  I  am 
fcd  to  believe  that  Boulanger  has  missed  his  opportunity.  He 
I  perhaps  have  done  it  when  Minister  of  War,  but  nobody  ever 
lade  a  coup  d'dtat  without  being  already  in  a  very  commanding 
In.  Boulanger  is  simply  a  Deputy.  To  become  Dictator  he 
ferst  be  either  Minister  of  War  or  President  of  the  Republic. 
Iimot  now  take  anybody  by  surprise.  All  know  his  aims,  and  all 
lilicans  are  agreed  to  keep  him  out  of  office.  They  are  fully 
lo  the  importance  of  the  next  elections,  they  have  already  made 
lellent  move  in  re-establishing  the  scrutin  iVarrondissement^  they 
I  popular  and  respected  President  of  the  Republic,  and  they  have 
liieB  the  talent  in  theiy  ranks  that  Boulanger  can  find  either  in 
If  or  araoagst  his  followers.  The  probable  conclusion  is  that  this 
Illy  prove  to  be  one  more  of  the  many  trials  which  an  old 
Ichical  State,  >vith  a  Church  and  an  aristocracy  still  influential, 
lexpect  to  pass  through  before  parliamentary  government  is 
land  finally  established.     There  remains,  of  course,  the  question 
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whether  there  is  anything  final  in  this  world.     The  future  is  obscure 

for  all  of  us,  and  we  do  not  know  yet  whether  Parliaments  are  more 

than  a  temporary  convenience.      For  the  present  we  can  imagine 

nothing  better,  but  perhaps  Boulangism  may  be  one  amongst  several 

indications  that  parliamentarism,  with  talking  Ministers,  is  rather  too 

cambrons  and  too  frictional  for  the  coming  age.     For  my  part,  as  a 

well-wisher  to  France,  I  should  like  to  see  much  more  change  and 

variety,  of  a  healthy  kind,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Constitution. 

For  this  reason  I  was  not  sorry  to  see  a  Radical  Ministry  under  so 

competent  a  chief  as*  M.  Floquet,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  it  would 

be  a  good  thing,  if  it  were   possible,  to  include  in  a  Conservative 

Cabinet  some  of  the  ablest  heads  of  the  Right.     The  misfortune  now 

is  that  to  get  change  of  any  decided  kind  it  is  necessary  to  alter  the 

ferm  of  government.     This  is  deplorable,  because  it  makes  the  gulf  of 

separation  appear  wider  than  it  really  is.      The  consequence  is  a 

persistent  danger  of  civil  war  which  varies  with  the  electricity  of  the 

political  atmosphere.     Nothing  but  the  high  military  principle  of  the 

Army  has  hitherto  saved  France  from  that  most  tremendous  of  all  evils, 

ttid  that  high  principle  still  remains  the  most  hopeful  element  in  the 

otnation. 

P.  G.  Hamertox. 


[Since  this  article  has  been  put  into  tyj)©,  General  Boulangor  has  made  an  important 

^  for  Clerical  support  in  a  si)ecch  at  Tours.     He  promises  liberty  of  conscience  and 

a  cessation  of  religious  persecution.    Considering  that  liberty  of  conscience  exists 

already  in  France  and  that  nobody  is  persecuted  for  his  religious  opinions,  these 

|ttt>mi8es  may  appear  supertluous  or  unmeaning,  but  the  phrases  arc,  as  they  are 

tntended  to  be,  extremely  sijjnificant.     They  are  an  engagement  to  further  Catholic 

'"■pPemacy,  and  t^ey  constitute  an  offer  of  alliance  to  the  clergy  and  their  supporters 

iike    the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  that  formerly  existed  between  the  Churcii  of 

ilome  and  the  Monarchy  of  Divine  Kight.— P.  G.  H.] 
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ON  THE   RIGHT  OF   PUBLIC    MEETING. 


MY  purpose  is  to  examine,  not  as  a  politician  but  as  a  lawyer,  knar 
imporfcant  and  knotty  points  c?onnected  with  the  right  of  pabfr 
meeting.  These  are — ;firs(^  whether  there  exist  any  general  rigkt 
of  meeting  in  public  places ;  sccoruthj,  what  is  the  meaning  of  tb» 
term  **  an  unlawful  assembly"?  thirdly^  what  are  the  rights  of  tin* 
Crown  or  its  sei-vants,  in  dealing  >vith  an  unlawful  assembly  ?  aad 
fourlMy^  what  are  the  rights  possessed  by  the  members  of  a  Iswfttl 
assembly  when  the  meeting  is  interfered  with  or  dispersed  Ij' 
force?  •' 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  the  matters  under  discussion,  it » 
necessary  to  grasp  firmly  the  truth  and  the  bearing  of  three  indisjjutabh* 
bat  ofben  neglected  observations. 

The  first  is  that  English  law  does  not  recognize  any  special  right 
of  public  meeting  either  for  a  political  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  riglit  of  assembly  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  TifW 
taken  by  our  Courts  of  individual  h'berty  of  person  and  iadiridoai 
liberty  of  speech.  There  is  no  special  priuciple  of  law  allowiillf 
A  J  B,  and  C  to  meet  together  in  the  open  air  or  under  cover  for  tb* 
sake  of  discussion.  But  the  right  of  A  to  go  where  he  pleases  5o 
that  he  does  not  commit  a  trespass,  and  to  say  what  he  likes  so  th«l 
his  talk  is  not  libellous  or  seditious,  and  the  right  of  B  to  do  the  like, 
and  the  existence  of  similar  rights  on  the  part  of  C,  D,  E,  &o.,  aoi 
so  on  ad  mfiniivm^  leads  to  the  consequence  that  A,  B,  C,  and  I5rti 
thousand  others  may  (as  a  general  rule,  and  so  that  they  do  nofc 
create  a  nuiaance)  assemble  together  in  any  place  where  they 
each  a  right  to  be  for  a  lawful  purpose  and  in  a  lawful  manner.* 

Hence  flow  noteworthy  results.      Interference  with  a  lawful  in 
*  See  further  Direy,  "  Law  of  tlie  Constitution/*  2nd  ed.  pp.  28^281. 
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is  not  an  invasion  of  a  public  rights  but  an  attack  upon  the  individual 
rights  of  A  or  B,  and  raust  generally  resolve  itself  into  a  number  of 
assaults  upon  definite  persons,  members  of  the  meoting.  A  wrong- 
doer who  dispei'ses  a  crowd  is  not  indicted  or  sued  for  breaking  up  a 
meeting,  but  is  liable  (if  at  all)  to  a  prosecution  or  an  action  for 
assaulting  A,  a  definite  member  of  tlie  crowd.*  Hence  a  notice 
by  a  magistrate  or  other  functionaiy,  that  a  meeting,  in  itself 
legal,  must  not  meet  or  ought  to  dispersei  can  oo  more  render  the 
assembly  unlawful  than  can  a  notice  from  the  Mayor  of  Oxford  that 
a  citizen  may  not  go  to  his  own  house,  render  it  unlawful  for  such 
citizen  to  return  home.  A  notice  that  a  given  meeting  is  unlawful, 
may^  indeed,  have  a  real  impoilance  because  it  brings  the  illegality  of 
rh«*  assembly  to  the  knowledge  of  persona  who  might  otherwise  be 
ignorant  of  its  true  character.  But  no  notice  can  make  a  lawful 
meeting  illegal,  and  as  it  does  not  produce  any  effect  whatever,  so  it 
exposes  (he  person  who  gives  it  to  no  penalty.  If  a  crowd  on  being 
fold  by  a  magistrate  or  policeman  that  thrj  ought  to  disperse,  offer 
no  resistance  whatever,  the  person  who  issues  the  command  incurs  no 
liability.  The  question  again  how  far  a  lawful  meeting  may 
Bfiist  any  attempt  to  dispei-se  the  assembly,  depends  at  bottom  on  a 
determination  of  the  methods  prescribed  by  law  to  a  given  citizen  A, 
for  punishing  or  repelling  an  assault. 

The  second  of  these  preliminaiy  obseiTtttions  is  that  the  most 
serious  of  the  obscurities  which  beset  the  law  of  public  meetings  arise 
from  the  difBculty  of  determining  how  for  a  citizen  is  legally  justified 
ia  using  force  for  the  protection  of  his  person,  liberty  or  property,  or, 
if  we  may  use  the  word  ''self-defence"  in  its  widest  sense,  from 
uncertainty  as  to  ther  true  principles  which  govera  the  right  of 
self-defence  ? 

The  answer  to  this  inquiiy  is  admittedly  obscure  and  indefinite, 
and  does  not  admit  of  being  given  with  dogmatic  certainty.  Nor 
need  this  uncertainty  excite  surprise,  for  the  rule  which  fixes  the 
limits  to  the  right  of  self-help  umst  from  the?  nature  of  things  be  a 
compromise  between  the  necessity,  on  the  one  hand,  of  allowing  every 
citizen  to  maintain  his  rights  against  wrongdoers,  and  the  necessity, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  suppressing  private  warfare.  Discourage  self- 
help,  and  loyal  subjects  are  the  slaves  of  ruflSans,  Over-stimulato 
si*lf-a8sertion,  and  for  the  arbitmmcnt  o£  the  ( 'ourts  you  substitute 
the  decision  of  the  sword  or  the  revolver. 

The  last  of  these  preliminary  observations  is  that  the  right  of 
natural  defence,  even  wliere  it  exists,  ^'  does  not  imply  a  right  of 
attacking,  for  instead  of  attacking  one  another  for  injuries  past  or 
impending,  men  need  only  have  recourse  to  tJie  proper  tribunals  of 
justice,"  t 

«  See  Redford  v,  Birley.  l  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  1071,        f  4  Stcph.  Comm.    lb  cd.  53,  W. 
VOL.  hV,  K  K 
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lute,  in  short,  as  to  legal  rights  must  be  settled  by  legal 
I  ''  for  the  Sovereign  and  his  Courts  are  the  vindices  injuriamj 
fnre  to  the  party  wronged  all  the  satisfaction  he  deserves  ;  "* 
I  allowed  to  vindicate  the  strength  of  his  disputed  rights  by 
I  of  his  arm.  Legal  controversies  are  not  to  be  settled  by 
Wl  bishop  who  in  the  last  century  attempted,  by  means  of 
Issault,  to  make  good  his  claim  to  remove  a  deputy  registrar, 
Inished  from  the  Bench  that  his  view  of  the  law  was  erroneous, 
laved  from  the  condemnation  of  the  jury  only  by  the  rhetoric 
lallacies  of  Erskine.f 

llose  connection  of  these  introductory  remarks  with  the 
I  to  bo  considered  will  become  apparent  as  we  proceed. 


ws  tlicre  exist  any  general  right  of  meeting  in  jwtJZic  places  ? 
Inawer  is  easy.     No   such   right  is  known  to  the   law    of 

Ihmen,  it  is  true,  meet  together  for  political  as  well  as  for  other 

I  in  parka,  commons,  and  other  open  spaces  accessible  to  all 

I.     It   is  also  true   that  in   England  meetings  held  in  the 

lare  not  subject,  as  they  are  in  other  countries — for  instance, 

I— to  any  special  restrictions.     A  crowd  gathered  together  in  a 

hvA\  whether  they  assemble  for  amusement  or  discussion,  to 

liabat  perform  his  somersaults,  or  to  hear  a  statesman  explain 

ter^tionSj  stand  in  the  same  position  as  a  meeting  held  for 

I  purpose  in   a   hall  or  a  drawing-room.     An  assembly  con- 

I  short,  for  a  lawful  object,  assembled  in  a  place  which  the 

I  lias   a  right  to  occupy  and   acting  in  a  peaceable  manner, 

Ipires  no  sensible   person  wit-h  fear,  is   a  lawful  assembly, 

lit  be  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  in  the  grounds  of  Hatfield   or 

In,  or  in  the  London  parks.     With  such  a  meeting  no  man 

Iht  to  interfere,  and  for  attending  it  no   man  incurs  legal 

I     Bat  the   law  which  does   not  prohibit  open-air  meetings 

I  speaking  generally,  provide  that  there  shall  be  spaces  where 

Ic  can  meet  in  the  open  air,  either  for  political  discussion  or 

fcment.     There  may  of  course  be,  and  indeed  there  are,  special 

I  which  by  statute,  by  custom   or  otherwise,  are  so  dedicojied 

le  of  the  public  as  to  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  publ% 

I     But  speaking  in  general  terms,  the  Courts  do  not  recognize 

Laces  as  set  aside  for  that  end.     In  this  respect,  again,  a 

I  a  thousand  people   st«nd  in  the  same  position  as  an  indi- 

Irson,     If  A  wants  to  deliver  a  lecture,  to  make  a  speech,  or 

lb  a  show,  he  must  obtain  some  room  or  field  which  he  can 

le  for  his  purpose.     He  must  not  invade  the  rights  of  private 

I  *  4  Steph.  Comm.  p.  55. 

I  t  See  the  Bishop  of  Bangor's  Case,  26  St.  Tr.  463. 
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property — i«.,  commit  a  trespass.  He  must  not  interfere  with  the 
oonyenience  of  the  public — i.e.,  create  a  nuisance. 

The  notion  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  right  of  meeting  in 
pnblic  places  arises  from  more  than  one  confusion  or  erroneous  assump- 
tion. The  right  of  public  meeting — that  is,  the  right  of  all  men  to 
come  together  in  a  place  where  they  may  lawfully  be  for  any  lawful 
pnrpose,  and  especially  for  political  discussion — is  confounded  with  the 
totally  different  alleged  right  of  every  man  to  use  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  meeting  any  place  which  in  any  sense  is  open  to  the  public. 
The  two  rights,  did  they  both  exist,  are  essentially  different,  and  in 
many  countries  are  regulated  by  totally  different  rules.  It  is  assumed 
again  that  squares,  streets  or  roads,  which  every  man  may  use,  are 
necessarily  available  for  the  holding  of  a  meeting.  The  assumption  is 
false.  A  crowd  blocking  up  a  highway  will  probably  be  a  nuisance 
in  the  legal,  no  less  than  in  the  popular,  sense  of  the  term,  for  they 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  citizen  s  right  to  use  the  locality  in  the 
way  permitted  to  him  by  law.  Highways,  indeed,  are  dedicated  to  the 
public  use,  but  they  must  be  used  for  passing  and  going  along  them,* 
and  the  legal  mode  of  use  negatives  the  claim  of  politicians  to  use  a 
highway  as  a  forum,  just  as  it  excludes  the  claim  of  actors  to  turn  it 
into  an  open-air  theatre.  The  crowd  who  collect,  and  the  persons 
who  cause  a  crowd,  for  whatever  purpose,  to  collect  in  a  street,  create 
a  nuisanccf  The  claim  on  the  part  of  persons  so  minded  to  assemble 
in  any  numbers  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  they  please,  to  remain 
assembled  **  to  the  detriment  of  others  having  equal  rights,  is  in  its 
nature  irreconcilable  with  the  right  of  free  passage,  and  there  is,  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  authority  whatever  in  favour 
of  it."t  The  general  public  cannot  make  out  a  right  to  hold  meetings 
even  on  a  common.  §  The  ground  of  popular  delusions  as  to  the  right  of 
public  meeting  in  open  places  is  at  bottom  the  prevalent  notion  that  the 
law  favours  meetings  held  for  the  sake  of  political  discussion  or  agita- 
tioUy  combined  with  the  tacit  assumption  that  when  the  law  allows  a 
right  it  provides  the  means  for  its  exercise.  No  ideas  can  be  more  un- 
founded. English  law  no  more  favours  or  provides  for  the  holding  of 
political  meetings  than  for  the  giving  of  public  concerts.  A  man  has 
a  right  to  hear  an  orator  as  he  has  a  right  to  hear  a  band,  or  to  eat 
a  bun.  But  each  right  must  be  exercised  subject  to  the  laws  against 
trespass,  against  the  creation  of  nuisances,  against  thefl:. 

The  want  of  a  so-called  forum  may,  it  will  be  said,  prevent  ten 
thousand  worthy  citizens  from  making  a  lawfid  demonstration  of  their 
political  wishes.     The  remark   is  true,  but,  from   a  lawyer's  point  of 

*  Dovarton  v.  F^ync,  2  Hy.  Bl.  527. 

i  Bex  V.  Carlilc,  6  C.  &  F.  62$,  636  ;  the  Tramways  Case,  the  Ttmea,  Sept.  7, 1888. 
Z  Ex  parte  Lewis,  21  Q.  B.  D.  191,  197  ;  per  Curiam. 

f  Bailoy  r.  Williamson,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  118 ;  De  Morgan  r.  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  5  Q.  B.  D.  155. 
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Ivant.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  see  a  Punch  show,  but  if 
Inhibiting  for  money,  no  man  can  see  him  who  cannot  pro- 
fecessary  ehilling.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  hear  a  band, 
le  ba  no  place  where  a  band  can  perform  without  cauainpr 
Ij  then  thousands  of  excellent  citizens  must  forego  their 
lar  muBic,  Every  man  has  a  right  to  worship  God  after  his 
Id,  but  if  all  the  landowners  of  a  parish  refuse  ground  for 
Ig  of  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  parishioners  must  forego  attend- 
klethodist  place  of  worship.  Of  policy  I  say  nothing  ;  I  am 
lonly  with  law. 


\at  is  the-  vicanin//  of  the  term  '•  a7i  urdawful  assemUy  "  t 
Iression  ''  unlawful  assembly"  does  not  signify  any  meetinf]^ 
Ihe  purjiose  is  unlawful.  If,  for  example,  five  cheats  inet*t 
In  to  concoct  a  fraud,  to  indite  a  libel,  or  to  forge  a  bank-  ■ 
I  aasenible  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  but  they  can  hardly  bo 
btitute  an  **  unlawful  assembly."  These  words  are,  in  Englisli 
li  of  art.  This  term  has  a  more  or  less  limited  and  definite 
In,  and  lias  from  time  to  time  been  defined  by  different 
I*  with  varying  degrees  of  precision.  The  definitions  vary, 
1st  party  rather  in  words  than  in  substance.  Such  differences 
kn%  howi^ver,  a  twofold  importance.  They  show,  in  the  firsi; 
I  the  circumstances  which  may  render  a  meeting  an  unlawful 
I  have  not  been  absolutely  determined,  and  that  some  ini- 
li est  ions  Tvith  regard  to  the  necessary  characteristics  of  such 
lly  arc  open  to  discussion.  They  show,  in  the  second  place. 
lales  determining  the  right  of  public  meeting  are  the  result 
I  legislation,  and  that  the  law  which  has  been  created  may 
I-  developed  by  the  judges,  and  hence  that  any  lawyer  bent 
lining  the  character  of  a  given  meeting  must  consider  canv 
tendency  as  well  as  the  words  of  rejyorted  judgments.  * 
lieral  and  prominent  characteristic  of  an  unlawful  assembly 
Idefined)  is,  to  any  one  who  candidly  studies  the  authorities, 
Igh.  It  !s  a  meeting  of  persons  who  either  intend  to  commit 
Imit,  or  who  lead  others  to  entertain  a  reasonable  fear  that  tho 
lidll  commit,  a  breach  of  the  peace.  This  actual  or  threat<>ned 
I  tiie  peace  is,  so  to  speak,  the  essential  characterisHc  or 
lonnoted  by  the  term  **  imlawful  assembly."  A  careful  exa- 
I  however,  of  received  descriptions  or  definitions  and  of  the 
live  statements  contained  in  Sir  James  Stephen's  Digest,  and 

Iwkin,?,  p.  C,  book  i.  cap.  05,  rs.  0.  11  ;  4  Blackstono,  p.  146;  4  Steph. 
w^d,  p,  213  ;  .Stephen,  Crim.  Digcht,  art.  70;  Crimiiud  Code  Bill  Cominis- 
todc,  fjcc.  U,  p.  80 ;  liex  r.  Piiiney,  6  C.  &  P.  264 ;  Rex  v.  Hunt.  1  St.  Tr. 
peclford  ^\  Birley.  ibid.  1071 ;  Kox  v.  Morris,  ibid.  621  ;  Beatty  ».  GillbaDkit, 
1308  ;  Reg.  p.  McNaughton  (Irish),  14  Cox  C.  C.  676 :  O'Kelly  v,  Harvey 
lox  a  C.  435. 
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in  the  Draft  Code  drawn  by  the  Criminal  Code  Commissioners,  enables 
An  inquirer  to  frame  a  more  or  less  accurate  definition  of  an  "  un- 
iawful  assembly." 

It  may  (it  is  submitted)  be  defined  as  any  meeting  of  three  or 
more  i>er8ons  who — 

(i.)  Assemble  to  commit,  or,  when  assembled  do  commit,  a 
breach  of  the  peace  ;  or 

(ii.)  Assemble  with  intent   to  commit  a  crime  by  open  force ; 
or 

(iii,)  Assemble  for  any  common  purpose,  whether  lawful  or 
cmlawful,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  firm  and  courageous 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  assembly  reasonable  cause 
to  fear  a  breach  of  the  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  assembly  ;  or 
[(iv.)  Assemble  with  intent  to  excite  disafiection  among  the 
Crown's  subjects,  to  bring  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
the  realm,  as  by  law  established,  into  contempt,  and  generally  to 
carry  out,  or  prepare  for  carrying  out,  an  unlawful  conspiracy].* 
The  following  points  require  notice : — 

1.  A  meeting  is  an  unlawful  assembly  which  either  disturbs  the 
-peace,  or  inspires  reasonable  persons  in  its  neighbourhood  with  a  fear 
that  it  will  cause  a  breach  of  the  jyeact?.  Hence  the  state  of  public 
feeling  under  which  a  meeting  is  convent'd,  the  class  and  the  number  of 
the  persons  who  come  together,  the  mode  in  which  they  meet  (whether, 
for  instance,  they  do  or  do  not  carry  arms),  the  place  of  their  meeting 
^whether,  for  instance,  they  assemble  on  an  open  common  or  in  the 
xnidst  of  a  populous  city),  and  various  other  circumstances,  must  all  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  whether  a  given  meeting  is  an 
unlawful  assembly  or  not. 

2.  A  meeting  need  not  be  the  less  an  unlawful  assembly  because 
it  meets  for  a  legal  object.  A  crowd  collected  to  petition  for  the 
release  of  a  prisoner  or  to  see  an  acrobatic  performance,  though 
meeting  for  a  lawful  object,  may  easily  be,  or  turn  into,  an  unlawful 
^tfsembly.  The  lawfulness  of  the  aim  with  which  a  hundred  thousand 
people  assemble  may  affect  the  reasonableness  of  fearing  that  a  breach 
<if  the  peace  will  ensue.  But  the  lawfulness  of  their  object  does  not 
of  itself  make  the  meeting  lawful. 

3.  A  meeting  for  an  unlawful  purpose   is  not  necessarily  an  un- 
lawful assembly.     Twenty  men  sitting  together  in  a  room  concocting 
A  scheme  of  perjury  do  not  (it  is  conceived)  constitute  an  unlawful 
■  assembly.     The  test  of  the  character  of  the  assembly  is  whether  the 

meeting  does  or  does  not  contemplate  the  use  of  unlawful  force,  or 
does  or  does  not  inspire  others  with  reasonable  fear  that  unlawful 
ibrce  will  be  used — i.e.,  that  tho  Queen's  peace  will  be  broken. 

•  (yKelly  w.   Harvey  (Irish),  1.0  Cox  0.  C.  4:)r>.    The  portion  of  thi8  definition  con- 
^Ained  in  brackets  must  be  considered  as,  in  Eng^hind.  of  doubtful  authority. 
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1-0  is  some  authority  for  the  suggestion  tliat  a  meeting  for 
fee  of  spreading  sedition,  of  exciting  class  against  class,  or 
Ig  the  C*onstitution  of  the  country  into  contempt,  is  ipso 
lunlawful  assembly,*  and  that  a  meeting  to  promote  an 
lonspiracy  of  a  public  character,  even  though  it  does  not 
lenac©  a  breach  of  the  peace,  is  also  an  unlawful  assembly.* 
■natter  on  which  it  is  prudent  to  speak  with  reserve  and 
1  and  to  maintain  a  suspended  judgment  until  the  point 
I  has  come  fairly  before  the  P]nglish  Courts.  The  true  rule 
I  may  be,  that  a  meeting  assembled  for  the  promotion  of  a 
B^hich  is  not  only  criminal,  but  also  if  carried  out  will 
I  breach  of  the  peace,  is  itself  an  unlawful  assembly. 
I  questiouB  are  certainly  open. 

peting  an  unlawful  assembly  because,  though  the  meeting- 
peaceable  enough,  it  excites  reasonable  dread  of  future 
le  to  the  peace  of  the  realm ;  as  where  political  leaders 
Imeeting  in  terms  which  it  is  reasonably  supposed  may,  after 
Ig  has  broken  up,  excite  insurrection  ?  The  answer  to  this 
I  doabtf uLt 

lie  breach  of  the  peace,  or  fear  thereof,  which  gives  a  meet- 
laracter  of  illegality,  be  a  breach  caused  by  the  members  of 
lig?  The  one  English  authority  on  the  subject  answers 
lion  in  the  affirmative.  A  meeting  is  not  an  unlawful 
I  because  it  excites  persons  who  dislike  the  meeting  to 
I  peace.  Thus  a  meeting  held  by  a  handful  of  Protestants 
tnunciation  of  the  confessional  or  of  saint-worship,  in  the 
I  a  poor  and  excited  Roman  Catholic  population,  is  not  an 
pneeting,  though  every  one  knows  that  its  consequence  is  likely 
land  bloodshed.  To  this  view  the  Irish  Courts,  which  no  less 
English  tribunals  are  exponents  of  the  common  law,  do  not 
It  is  possible  that  common  sense  may  also  refuse  its  sanction 
Itrine  now  laid  down  by  the  English  Queen's  Bench  Division. 
in,  an  inquirer  may  be  recommended  to  suspend  his  judgment. 


Vliat  arc  the  rlf/hts  of  the  Croicii,  or  its  servants,  in  dealing 

hii^y^fid  assemUy  ? 

Iry  person  who  takes  part  in  an  unlawful  assembly  is  guilty 

Ifofd  V,  Birley,  1  St.  Tr.  X.  S.  1071  ;  Rex  r.  Ilnnt,  ihiiL  171;  Kex  r.  Morris^ 
lep.  f\  aicNaughtoii  (Irish),  14  Cox  C.  C.  672 ;  O'Kellv  v.  Harvey  (Irish),. 
I  4af>. 

I  r.  Hunt,  1  St.  Tr.  N.  S.  171 ;  Rex  r.  Dewhurst,  ibid.  530,  599.  **  Upon  the 
fcrror,  thore  may  be  cases  in  whicli.  from  the  peneral  uppearancc  of  the 
ftre  could  be  no  fear  of  iraiuediate  mischief  productKl  before  that  assembly 
Irse  ;  aod  I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the  probability  or  likclihooil 
i;  terror  btfore  the  meeting  should  disperse  la  necessary  in  order  to  fix  the 
i  that  stctKid  count  to  which  I  have  drawn  your  attention.  But  if  the 
tsficfi  you  tiiere  was  a  present  fear  produced  of  future  rising,  which  future 
I  be  n  terror  and  alarm  to  the  neighbourhood,  I  should  then  desire  that  you 
nt  that  as  your  finding  in  the  shape  of  what  I  should  then  take  it  to  be,  a 
let  ":  pel  Bailey,  J. 
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of  a  misdemeanour,  and  the  CrowTi  may  therefore  prosecute  every  such 
person  for  his  offence. 

"Whether  a  given  man  A,  who  is  present  at  a  particular  meeting, 
does  thereby  incur  the  guilt  of  "  taking  part  "  in  an  unlawful  assembly, 
is  in  each  case  a  question  of  fact. 

A,  though  present,  may  not  be  a  member  of  the  meeting ;  he  may 
be  there  accidentally ;  he  may  know  nothing  of  its  character ;  the 
Gixiwd  may  originally  have  assembled  for  a  lawful  purpose;  the 
circnmstances — e.g,^  the  production  of  arms,  or  the  outbreak  of  a  riot, 
which  render  the  meeting  unlawful,  may  have  taken  place  after  it 
began,  and  in  these  transactions  A  may  have  taken  no  part.  Hence 
the  importance  of  an  official  notice — e.g.,  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  or  by 
a  magistrate,  that  a  meeting  is  convened  for  a  criminal  object.  A 
citizen  after  reading  the  notice  or  proclamation,  goes  to  the  meeting 
at  his  peril.  K  it  turns  out  in  fact  an  unlawful  assembly,  he  cannot 
plead  ignorance  of  its  character  as  a  defence  against  the  charge  of 
taking  part  in  the  meeting.* 

2.  Magistrates,  policemen,  and  all  loyal  citizens,  not  only  are 
entitled,  but  indeed  are  bound  to  disperse  an  unlawful  assembly,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  do  so  by  the  use  of  force ;  and  it  is  a  gross  error  to 
suppose  that  they  are  bound  to  wait  until  a  riot  has  occurred,  or  until 
the  Riot  Act  has  been  read.f  The  prevalence  of  this  delusion  was  the 
cause,  during  the  Gordon  Riots,  of  London  being  for  days  in  the  hands 
of  the  mob.  The  mode  of  dispersing  a  crowd  when  unlawfully  assembled, 
and  the  extent  of  force  which  it  is  reasonable  to  use,  differ  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

3.  If  any  assembly  becomes  a  riot — i.e.,  has  begun  to  act  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  the  disturbance  of  the  police — a  magistrate  on 
being  informed  that  twelve  or  more  persons  are  unlawfully,  riotously, 
and  tumultuously  assembled  together  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  is  bound  to  make  the  short  statutable  proclamation  which  is 
popularly  known  as  "  reading  the  Riot  Act."  J 

The  consequences  are  as  follows :  first,  that  any  twelve  rioters  who 
do  not  disperse  within  an  hour  thereafter,  are  guilty  of  felony ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  magistrate  and  those  acting  with  him  may,  after 
such  hour,  arrest  the  rioters  and  disperse  the  meeting  by  the  employ- 
ment of  any  amount  of  force  necessary  for  the  purpose,  and  are 
}xrotected  from  liability  for  hurt  inflicted  or  death  caused  in  dispers- 
ing the  meeting.  The  magistrates  are,  in  short,  empowered  by  the 
Riot  Act  to  read  the  proclamation  before  referred  to,  and  thereupon, 
after  waiting  for  an  hour,  to  order  troops  and  constables  to  fire  upon  the 
rioters,  or  charge  them  sword  in  hand.§    It  is  particularly  to  be  noticed 

•  Reg.  V.  Fursev,  6  C.  &  P.  81. 

+  Beg.  V,  Ncale*  9  C.  &  P.  431 ;  Burdet  w.  Abbot,  4  Taunt.  401,  HO. 

Z  1  Geo.  I.  Stat.  2,  cap.  .O,  s.  2. 

I  See  1  Stephen,  llist.  Crim.  I^w,  203 ;  Criminal  Code  Bill  Commission,  Draft  Code, 
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that  the  powers  given  to  magistrates  for  dealing  with  riots  under  th*^ 

Riot  Act  in  no  way  lessen  the  cjommon  law    right  of  a  inagi&traU\ 
and  indeed  of  eveiy  citizen,  to  put  an  end  to  a  breach  of  the 
and  hence  to  disperse  an  unlawful  assembly. 

lY,    What   are   the    rifjhts  possessed    hy    tlit   memhem    of  a    lawf\ 
assemUy  vhrn  the  mcetimj  is  inter/ercd  mth  or  dispersed  hy /orcf  f 

The  Salvation  Army  assenable  in  a  place  where  tiey  have  a  right 
to  meet,  say  an  open  piece  of  land  placed  at  their  disposal  by  iIhi 
owner,  and  for  a  lawful  puqjose,  namely,  to  bear  a  sermon,  f" ertaui 
persons  who  think  the  meeting  either  objectionable  or  illegal  attempt 
to  break  it  up,  or  do  break  it  up,  by  force.  WTiat,  under  these  oxf 
cumstances,  are  the  rights  of  the  Salvationists  who  have  come  t« 
listen  to  a  preacher  ?  This  in  a  concrete  form  is  the  problem  for 
consideration.* 

An  attempt,  whether  successful  or  not,  to  disperse  a  lawful  assenibl| 
involves  assaults  of  more  or  less  violence  upon  the  persona  A,  B  uicl 
C  who  have  met  together.  The  wrong  thus  done  by  the  aasailanta 
is,  as  already  pointed  out,  a  wrong  dont%  not  to  the  meeting — a  bodjf 
which  has  legally  no  collective  rights — but  to  A,  B,  or  C',  an  indi- 
vidual pushed,  hustled,  struck,  or  othfrwise  assaulted. 

Our  problem  is,  then^  in  substance — What  are  the  rights  of  jl 
when  unlawfully  assaulted  ?  And  this  inquiry,  in  its  turn,  eJiihraoe«* 
two  different  questions,  which,  for  clearness  sake,  ought  to  be  carefullj 
kept  apart,  from  each  other. 

Mrst,  What  are  the  remedies  of  A  for  the  wrong  done  t^  him  bj 
the  assault? 

The  answer  is  easy.  A  has  the  right  to  take  civil,  or  (subject  in 
one  reservation)  criminal  proceedings  against  any  person,  bo  he  mt 
officrir,  a  soldier,  a  commissioner  of  police,  a  magistrate,  a  policemaq^ 
or  a  private  ruffian,  who  is  responsible  for  the  assault  upon  A.  Ih 
moreover,  A  be  killed,  the  person  or  persons  by  whom  his  drath  hii 
been  caused  may  lie  indicted,  according  to  circumstances,  for  manr 
slaughter  or  umrder.  , 

This  statement  as  to  A's  rights,  or  (what  is,  however,  the  same 
thing)  as  to  the  liabilities  of  A's  assailants,  is  made  Bubject  to  oiw* 
re^sen'ation.  There  exists  considerable  doubt  a*  to  the  degree  an«1 
kind  of  liability  of  soldiers  (or  possibly  of  policemen)  who,  nndeT  tln^ 
orders  of  a  superior,  do  some  act  (e.ff.,  arrest  A  or  fire  at  A)  w4iich  i* 
not  on  the  fact*  of  it  onlawful,  but  which  turns  out  io  Ik*  unlawful 
because  of  some  circumstance  of  which  the  subordinate  was  not  in  » 
position    to  judge,    as,  for  example,  because   the   meeting   was  not 

*  For  the  »nkv  of  eonvenipnce,  I  have  taken  a  ftiet'lin^  of  t^i 
typical  itistnnctJ  of  a  lawful  public  meetiD^.  It  should,  how. 
mQcnbered  thai  the  rights  of  the  Salvatiouistrt  are  neither  raori* 
ajiy  other  crowcJ  lawfully  colected  together— r*/.,  to  bent  a  batid  of  niosio, 
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technically  an    nnlawful   asjsemljly.  or  because  the   officer  giving  the 
order  had  in  some  way  exceeded  his  authority, 

**  I  hope  [saya  WilleR,  J.]  I  may  never  have  to  determine  that  difficult 
kquestiun,  how  far  the  orders  of  a  superior  officer  ai-e  a  justification.  Were 
rl  compelled  to  determine  that  question,  I  should  probably  hold  that  the  ordera 
ai3e  an  absolute  juBtiUcation  in  time  of  actual  war — at  all  ©vents,  aa  regai'ds 
enemies  or  foreigners — and,  I  should  think,  oven  with  regard  to  English-born 
^t^jects  of  the  Crown,  unless  the  orders  were  such  as  could  not  legally  be 
given.  I  believe  that  the  better  opinion  is,  that  an  officer  or  soldier,  acting 
urtrler  the  orders  of  his  superior — not  being  necessarily  or  manifestly  illegal 
-i'-^'oidd  be  justified  by  hia  ordei-s/*  • 

A  critic  were  rash  who  questioned  the  suggestion  of  a  jurist  whosf* 
tlicta  are  more  weighty  than  many  considered  judgments.  The  words, 
moreover,  of  Mr.  Justice  Willes  enounce  a  principle  which  is  in  itself 
pre-eminently  reasonable.  If  its  validity  be  not  admitted,  results 
follow  as  absurd  as  they  are  unjust :  every  soldier  is  called  upon  to 
^Jetermine  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  legal  subtleties  which,  after  a 
lengthy  consultation,  might  still  perplex  experienced  lawyers,  and  tht* 
private  called  upon  by  hia  commanding  officer  to  take  pai*t  in  thti 
suppression  of  a  riot  runs  the  risk  if  he  disobeys  of  being  shot  by 
order  of  a  court-maiiiial,  and,  if  ho  obeys,  of  being  hanged  under  the 
Bentence  of  a  judge.  Let  it  further  be  carefully  noted  that  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Justice  WiJles,  whicli  is  approved  of  by  the  CrimiDal 
Code  Commissioners,!  applies,  it  would  seem,  to  criminal  liability 
only.  The  soldier  or  pobcemau  who,  without  full  legal  justification, 
assaults  or  arrests  A  incurs  (it  is  submitted),  even  though  acting  nnder 
orders^  full  civil  liability. 

Svcofulii/*  How  far  is  A  entitled  to  maintain  by  force  his  right  to 
take  part  in  a  lan-ful  public  meeting,  or,  in  other  words»  his  right  to 
stand  in  a  place  where  he  lawfully  may  stand — e.^.^  ground  opened  to 
A  by  the  owner^  for  a  purpose  which  is  in  itself  lawful — c.g,^  the 
hearing  of  a  sermon  ? 

A  notion  is  current,  for  which  some  justification  may  be  found  in 
the  loose  dicta  of  lawyers,  or  tlie  vague  language  of  legal  text-books, 
that  a  ma|^may  lawfully  use  any  amount  of  force  wliich  is  necessary, 
and  not  more  than  necessary,  for  the  prot-ection  of  his  legal  rights. 
This  notion,  however  popular,  is  erraneous.  If  pushed  to  its  fair 
consequences,  it  would  at  times  justify  .the  shooting  of  trespassers, 
and  would  constantly  make  it  legal  for  a  schoolboy,  say  of  nine  years 
old,  to  stab  a  hulking  bully  of  eighteen  who  attempted  to  pull  the  child's 
ears.  Some  fifty  years  ago  a  worthy  (Captain  Moir  carried  this  doc- 
trine out  in  practice  to  its  extreme  logical  results.  His  grounds  were 
infested  by  trespassers.  He  gave  notice  that  he  should  fire  at  any 
wrongdoer  who  persisted  in  the  offence.      He  executed  his  threat,  and, 

*  Kf-i^hlr  r.  Bell,  4  F.  &  F.  l(\:i  790.  per  WiUcs,  J. 
f  iaeo  L\  C.  B,  Commbsiion,  Urtdt  Crtdc,  ss.  40-53. 
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after  fair  warning,  shot  a  trej^passer  in  the  arm.  The  woimcit?d  bojr 
was  carefully  nursed  at  the  captain's  expense.  He  unexpectedly  iKed 
of  the  wound.  The  captain  was  put  on  his  trial  for  murder ;  hd  wi^ 
convicted  by  the  jury,  sentenced  by  the  judge,  and,  on  the  following 
Monday,  hanged  by  the  hangman.  He  was^  it  would  se^^m*  a  well* 
meaning  man^  imbued  with  too  rigid  an  idea  of  authority.  Hr 
perished  from  ignorance  of  law.  His  fate  is  a  warning  to  theofiato 
who  incline  to  the  legal  heresy  that  every  right  may  lawfully  be 
defended  by  the  force  necessary  for  its  assertion. 

The  maintainable  theories  as  to  the  legitimate  use  of  force  nece^ 
sary  for  the  protection  or  assertion  of  a  man's  rights  are  twofold. 

Firsi  Th€ori(. — In  defence  of  a  man's  liberty,  person,  or  property, 
he  may  lawfully  use  any  amount  of  force  which  is  both  *'  necessary*—' 
t.e.,  not  more  than  enough  to  attain  its  object^ — and  *'  reasonable**  m 
*' proportionate '' — i.e.,  which  does  not  inflict  upon  the  wrongdoer 
mischief  out  of  proportion  to  the  injury  or  mischief  which  the  fodca 
nsed  is  intended  to  prevent ;  and  no  man  may  use  in  defending  hit 
rights  an  amount  of  force  which  is  either  unnecessary  or  n 
able. 

This  doctrine  of  the  ''  legitimacy  of  necessary  and  reasonable  forte"* 
is  adopted  by  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  Commissioners.  It  had  beiUr 
be  given  in  their  own  words : 

"  We  take  [they  wiite]  one  great  principle  of  the  common  law  to  be,  thsfr 
though  it  sanetinns  the  defence  of  a  man's  person,  liljerty,  and  property 
agaiost  illegal  violence,  and  permits  the  use  of  force  to  prevent  crimcsB,  t^ 
preserve  the  public  peace,  and  to  biing  offenders  to  justice,  yet  ail  this  ii 
subject  to  the  restriction  that  the  torce  used  is  nece^^suiy  ;  that  is,  tlmt  tb» 
mischief  sought  to  bo  prevented  could  not  be  prevented  by  less  %no!i*nt  menAA; 
and  that  the  oiLschief  done  by,  or  which  might  reasonably  be  ant  icij^ted  fpon 
the  force  used  i»  not  disproportioned  to  Uie  injiii'V  or  niiscliief  wliich  it  2» 
intended  to  prevent*  Thii*  last  principle  vnX\  explain  and  justify  miiny  of 
our  suggestions.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  universally  admitted;  laA 
we  bave  therefore  thought  it  advisable  to  give  our  reaijons  for  thinking  thiA 
it  not  only  ought  to  be  recognized  as  the  low  in  future^  but  that  it  is  ihft 
law  at  present."* 

The  use  of  the  word  *'  necessary"  is,  it  should  be  notedj  somewbi^ 
peculiar,  since  it  includes  the  idea  both  of  necessity  and  of  reaeaiir 
ableness.  When  this  is  taken  into  account,  the  Commissioners'  mm 
is  (it  is  submitted),  as  already  stated,  that  a  man  may  lawfully  use  m 
defence  of  bis  rights  such  an  amount  of  force  as  is  needful  for  thfif 
protection  and  as  dc>e8  not  inflict  or  run  the  risk  of  infUcting  damage 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  injury  to  be  averted,  or  (if  we  look  at  ^ 
Bame  thing  from  the  other  side)  to  the  value  of  the  right  to  be  pro- 
tected. This  doctrine  is  eminently  rationaL  It  comes  to  ns  reocrttt* 
mended  by  the  high  authority  of  four  most  diMtlnguished  jt'^t —^  ft 
certainly  represents  the  principle  towards  which  the  law  tid 

•  C.  C.  B.  Commiflsion^  Boport ,  p,  1 1 . 
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tends  to  approximate.  But  there  is  at  least  some  ground  for  the 
soggestion  that  a  second  and  simpler  view  more  accurately  represents 
the  result  of  our  authorities. 

Second  Theori/. — A  man  in  repelling  an  unlawful  attack  upon  his 
person  or  liberty,  is  justified  in  using  against  his  assailant  so  much 
force,  even  amounting  to  the  infliction  of  deatli,  as  is  necessary  for 
repelling  the  attack — i.e.,  as  is  needed  for  sclf-defenco  ;  but  the  inflic- 
tion upon  a  wrongdoer  of  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  death,  is  justified, 
speaking  generally,  only  by  the  necessities  of  self-defence — ?.f.,  the 
defence  of  life,  limb,  or  pennanont  liberty.* 

This  theory  may  be  designated  as  the  doctrine  of  *'  the  legitimacy 

of   force  necessary  for  self-defence."     Its  essence  is  that  the  right  to 

•Uiflict  grievous  bodily  harm  or  death  upon  a  wrongdoer  originates  in, 

^*id  is  limited  by,  the  right  of  every  loyal  subject  to  use  the  means 

^i^oessary  for  averting  serious  dangtT  to  life  or  limb,  and  serious  inter- 

^^»i©nce  with  his  personal  liberty. 

The  doctrine  of  the  *'  legitimacy  of  necessary  and  reasonable  force  " 

*^^*i^  the  doctrine  of  the  "  legitimacy  of  force  necessary  for  self-defence* '' 

^^^^"ixduct  in  the  main,  and  in  most  instances,  to  the  same  practical  results. 

On  either  theory  A,    when  assaulted    by  X,  and  placed  in  peril 

^^^     lis  lift:,  may,  if  ho  cannot  otherwise  rt'pel  or  avoid  the  assault, 

^'fci'ikc  X  dead.     On  the  one  riew,  the  force  used  by  A  is  both  neces- 

^«^X7  and   reasonable ;    on   the   other  view,   the  force   used   by  A  is 

^^x\ployed  strictly  in  self-defence.      On  either  doctrine  A  is  not  justi- 

'fi.ed  in  shooting  at  X  because  X  is  wilfully  trespassing  on  A's  land. 

^OT  the  damage  inflicted  by  A  upon  X — namely,  the  risk  to  X  of  losing 

lus  life — is  unreasonable,  that  is,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  injury 

done  to  A  by  the  trespass,  and  A  in  firing  at  a  trespasser  is  clearly 

using  force,  not  for  the  purix)sc  of  self-defence,  but  for  the  purjxDse  of 

defending  his  property.     Both  theories,  again,  are  consistent  with  the 

elaborate  and  admitted  rules  which  limit  a  person's  right  to  wound  or 

slay  another  even  in  defence  of  life  or   limb.f     The  gist  of  these 

'ules  is  that  no  man  must  slay  or  severely  injure  another  until  he  has 

done  everything  lie  possibly  can  to  avoid  the  use  of  extreme  force.      A 

^®  struck  by  a  ruffian,  X ;   A  has  a  revolver  in  his  pocket.     He  must 

^*^*  then  and  there  fire  upon  X,  Ijut  to  avoid  crime  must  first  retreat 

^jj^   5ieo  1  Steph.  Comm.  iHth  aV,  p.  mu  ;  3  StoT»]i.  Comiii.  243,  244  ;  4  Steph.  Comni. 

ftO^r  See  Stephen, Crim.  Digest,  art.  20(),  but  compare  4  Stci)li.  Coinin.  (sth  cd.),  pp.  'A- 
2?  »  snd  1  Hale,  P.  C.  471».  The  autliorities  do  not  seem  i;ro(i.soly  in  ajrreenient  as  to 
pj^l?  ^jght  of  A  to  wound  X  befon?  ho  lias  retreated  as  far  as  he  can.     Jlut  the  general 

^  irr^^^iplc  Beexns  pretty  clear.  The  rule  as  to  tlie  ner«s.sity  fr)r  retreat  by  the  jwrson 
Q^^^<;krd  must  be  always  taken  in  combination  witli  the  acknowledged  right  and  duty 
j^   ^Very  man  to  stop  the  commission  of  u  felony,  and  with  tlic;  fact  that  def(!nco  of  a 

■  1^i^'*^'b  hoose  seems  to  be  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  nearly  equivalent  to  the  defence  of 
£^^  Xtenon.  "  If  a  thief  assaults  a  true  man,  either  abroad  or  in  his  house,  to  rob  or 
*^**  liim,  the  true  man  is  not  bound  to  give  back,  but  mav  kill  the  assailant,  and  it  is 
^"t  Idony  *•  (1  Hale,  V.  C.  4«1  .     Kee  as  to  defence  of  house,  1  iiast.  V.  C.  2H7. 
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las  lie  can.  X  pursues ;  A  is  driven  np  against  a  wall.  Tben 
I  till  tlien  A,  if  he  has  no  other  means  of  repelling  attack,  may 
Lly  Jire  at  X.  Grant  that,  as  has  been  suggested,  the  mizitite 
k  OS  to  the  circumstances  under  which  a  man  assaulted  hj  a 
Imaj  turn  upon  his  assailant,  belong  to  a  past  state  of  Bocietjf 
le  mom  or  less  obsolete,  the  principle  on  which  they  rest  isr 
leleBs,  clear  and  most  important.  It  is,  that  a  person  attadiedi 
ly  a  wrongdoer,  may  not  in  self-defence  use  force  which  hi  hot 
fcary/'  imd  that  violence  is  not  necessary  when  the  pesraota 
Id  can  avoid  the  need  for  it  by  retreat ;  or,  in  other  worda^f  fagr 
kporary  surrender  of  his  legal  right  to  stand  in  a  partioiilaif 
1^,^.^  in  a  particular  part  of  a  public  square,  where  he  has  a  law)^ 
Ibt  to  stand.*  Both  theories,  in  short,  have  reference  to  liie 
I  ^^  necessary  *'  force,  and  neither  countenances  the  use  of  taoy 
Ihich  is  more  than  is  necessary  for  its  purpose.  A  is  assaulted 
lie  can  on  neither  theory  justify  the  slaying  or  wounding  ofiiX^ 
In  provide  for  his  own  safety  simply  by  locking  a  door  on  X. 
Iieories  equally  well  explain  how  it  is  that  as  the  intensity  of  an 
Ll  assault  increases,  so  the  amount  of  force  legitimately  to  be 
li  self-defence  increases  also,  and  how  defence  of  the  lawful 
ton  of  property,  and  especially  of  a  man's  house,  may  easily  t«ni 
le  lawful  defence  of  a  man's  person.  "  A  justification  of  a 
I  in  defence  of  possession,  though  it  arose  in  defence  of  posws- 
fct  in  the  end  it  is  the  defence  of  the  person."  f  This  sentence 
1 3  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  but  must  be  read  in  the  liglit 
I  caution  insisted  upon  by  Blackstone,  that  the  right  of  self** 
Eon  cannot  be  used  as  a  justification  for  attack.} 
VWxQT  the  two  doctrines  may  not  under  conceivable  circnmstanoes 
I  different  results,  is  an  inquiiy  of  great  interest,  but  for  tie 
I  now  in  hand  of  no  great  importance.  What  we  reqoice  to 
line  is  how  far  a  man  may  lawfully  use  all  the  force  necessaiy  to 
111  assault,  and  for  this  purpose  it  matters  little  whether  tht^ 
I  legitimate  force  be  its  '*  reasonableness"  or  its  "  self-defensive 
ler/'  If,  however,  it  be  necessary  to  choose  between  the  two 
Is^  the  safest  course  for  an  English  lawyer  is  to  assume  that  tine 
I  force  which  inflicts  or  may  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm  or 
l-of  what,  in  short,  may  bo  called  **  extreme  "  force — is  jastifi- 
lly  for  the  purpose  of  strict  self-defence.f 

Lph.  CDtnm.  53,  hi ;  compare  1  Hale,  P.  C.  481,  482 ;  Stephen,  Crim.  Dig«$|. 
I  Foster,  Discouriro  II.,  cap.  iii.  It  should  bo  noted  that  the  rule  cnjoiniog 
mm  shall  retreat  from  an  assailant  before  ho  uses  force,  applies,  it  wonM  appear, 
Khc  ufe  of  such  force  as  may  inflict  grievous  bodily  harm  or  death,  and  in 
lly  aLso  limited  by  tlie  right  to  resist  the  commission  of  a  felony  (3  Hale, 

|e's  Ab.  Trespass,  p8.  %  4  Steph.  Comm.,  8th  ed.  63,  54. 

l<liJTerencc  betwei-n  the  two  theories  becomes  important  when  wc  have  to  Oon- 
Kit  lA  the  force  which  a  man  may  lawfully  use  for  the  sake  of  waning  off 
io  property,  or,  it  may  be  indirectly,  to  reputation.    A,  who  is  in  a  pon^ion 
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jT-ThiB  view  of  the  right  of  self-defence  restricts  too  narrowly,  it  may 
hm  objected,  a  citizen's  power  to  protect  himself  against  wrong. 
'-tiTha  force  of  this  objection  is  diminished  by  two  reflections. 
/.  -iSrery  man,  in  the  first  place,  is  legally  justified  in  using,  and  indeed 
ii^loften  bound  to  use,  force,  which  may  under  some  circumstances 
»Miioimt  to  the  infliction  of  death,  for  the  advancement  of  public 
jbfllioe. 

■k*  Qonce  a  loyal  citizen  may  interfere  to  put  an  end  to  a  breach  of 
tikarpeaoe  which  takes  place  in  his  presence,  and  may  use  such  force 
asiifi'TeaBonably  necessary  for  the  purpose.*  Hence,  too,  any  private 
pafewm  who  is  present  when  any  felony  is  committed,  is  bound  by  law 
tovahnst  the  felon,  on  pain  of  fine  and  imprisonment  if  he  negligently 
pdtamit  him  to  escape.f  "  Where  a  felony  is  committed  and  the  felon 
flyvfth  from  justice,  or  a  dangerous  wound  is  given,  it  is  the  duty  of 
Avoiy.  man  to  use  his  best  endeavours  for  preventing  an  escape.  And 
ifi^'.the  pursuit  the  party  flying  is  killed,  vjkcre  h^  caniwt  he  otlierwise 
aiiefiakenj  this  will  be  deemed  justifiable  homicide.  For  the  pursuit 
wumot  barely  warrantable  ;  it  is  what  the  law  requireth^  and  will 
pdxnih  the  wilful  neglect  of."  t  No  doubt  the  use  of  such  extreme 
iSnim  is  justifiable  only  in  the  case  of  felony,  or  for  the  hindrance  of 
I  of  violence.     But 


*  sAeh  homicide  as  is  comniitted  for  the  prevention  oj  any  forcible  and  atro- 
mmaerimej  is  justifiable  ....  by  the  law  of  England  ....  as  it  stands 
A^^^tke  present  day.  If  any  person  attemptn  the  robbery  or  murder  of 
Mot|ier|  or  attempts  to  break  open  a  house  m  tlie  night  time,  and  shall  be 
jjfflto  in  such  attempt,  either  by  the  party  assaulted,  or  the  owner  of  the 
ftiikliey  or  the  servant  attendant  upon  either,  or  by  any  other  person,  and 
interposing  to  prevent  mischief,  the  slayer  shall  be  acquitted  and  dis- 
/p^fUfged.  This  reaches  not  to  any  crime  unaccompanied  with  force — ^as,  for 
cmmj^y  the  picking  of  pockets ;  nor  to  the  breakiug  open  of  a  house  in  tlie 
My  Umef  unless  such  entry  carries  with  it  an  attempt  of  robbery,  arson, 
«altMbr,  or  the  like."  § 

*JbXk  therefore  which  would  not  be  justifiable  in  protection  of  a 
'^Hraon's  own  property,  may  often  (it  is  submitted)  be  justified  as  the 
'^^Hbaa^Tf  means,  either  of  stopping  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  of 
'imsting  a  felon.  Burglars  rob  A's  house,  they  are  escaping  over  his 
*gmen.  wall,  carrying  ofi"  A's  jewels  with  them.  A  is  in  no  peril  of 
Ifis'Sfe,  but  he  pursues  the  gang,  calls  upon  them  to  surrender,  and 
mMtig  no  other  means  of  preventing  their  escape,  knocks  down  one 

wben  X  cannot  attack  him,  and  who  is  thcrcforo  free  from  aU  peril  to  life  or  limb  at 
.ttvJiuidt  of  X,  sees  X  destroying  letters  of  A's  on  the  preservation  of  which  A's 
ir  or  A*8  reputation  depends.  May  A,  if  no  other  means  are  open  to  him  of 
J  Xs  action,  and  after  warning  X,  firo  at  him  ?    The  theory  that  force  may  be 

a'«d  for  the  protection  of  a  man's  rights  which  is  necessary  and  reasonable,  would 
y  Jnstify  A  in  shooting  at  X.     The  theorj-  that  extreme  force  can  be  used  only 
I  wlf -defence,  would  apparently  not  justify  A. 
*  See  Timothy  v.  Simpson,  1  C.  M.  &  l\,  Itn. 
"«f  t'Bteph.  Comm.  336,  347 ;  Hawkins,  P.  C,  hook  ii.  cap.  12. 
'lox'Wieter,  Diaoonrse  II.,  of  Homicide,  pp.  271,  272  ;  and  comimrc  273,  27-4. 
"'''f-^JSteidi.  Comm.,  Stb  ed.  pp.  49,  60. 
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of  them,  X,  who  dies  of  the  blow ;  A,  it  would  seem,  not  only  is  istifv 
cent  of  guilt,  but  has  also  discharged  a  public  duty. 

Let  it  be  added  that  where  A  may  lawfully  inflict  grievous  i>:*Qiir 
harm  upon  X — c>g.,  in  aiTesting  him — X  acta  un lawfully  in  resistint^  A* 
and  is  responsible  for  th«  injury  caused  to  A  by  X's  resistance.' 

Every  man,  in  the  second  place,  acta  lawfully  as  lon^  as  he  mt^reij 
exercises  bis  legal  right,  and  may  use  such  moderate^  force  as  in  eflpct 
is  employed  simply  in  its  exercise. 

A  is  walking  along  a  public  path  on  bis  way  home*  X  t:  i 
him  ;  A  pushes  X  afiide^  X  has  a  fall  and  is  hurt.  A  ha-  u'  i 
wrong  ;  he  has  stood  merely  on  the  defensive  and  repelled  an  attempl 
to  interfere  with  his  right  to  go  along  a  public  way*  X  therettpoft 
draws  a  sword  and  attacks  A  again.  It  is  clear  that  if  A  caa  io  tt 
other  way  protect  himself — cjj,^  by  running  away  from  X,  or  If 
knocking  X  down — he  may  use  any  amount  of  force  necessaiy  forliil 
self-defence.     He  may  stun  X  or  fire  at  X. 

Here,  however,  comes  into  view  the  question  of  real  difficuilr. 
How  far  is  A  bound  to  give  up  the  exercise  of  his  rights,  in  this 
particular  instance  the  right  to  walk  along  a  particular  path.  nith»*f 
tlian  risk  the  maiming  or  the  killing  of  X  ? 

SiipposL%  for  example,  that  A  knows  perfectly  well   tiiat  J^  claim.'*, 
though  without  any  legal  ground,  a  right  to  close  the  particular  foot- 
path, and  that  if  A  turns  dow^n   another  road  which   will  also  brio^  I 
him  home,  though  at  the  cost  of  a  slightly  longer  walk^  he       "        »trl 
all  danger  of  an  assault  by  X,  or  of  being  driven,  in  *;o*'  if- 

defence,  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  liarm  npon  X, 

Of  course  the  case  may  be  put  in  this  way,  A  has  a  right  to  panh 
X  aside.  As  X's  violence  grows  greater,  A  has  a  right  to  repel  it. 
He  may  thus  turn  a  scuffle  over  a  right  of  way  into  a  stni^le  for  tb* 
defence  of  A^s  life,  and  so  justiiy  the  infliction  even  of  death  npt>n  X; 
But  this  manner  of  looking  at  the  matter  is  not  sound.  Before  A  is 
justified  in,  say,  firing  at  X  or  stabbing  X,  he  must  show  distinctly  tli»i 
he  comes  within  one  at  least  of  the  two  principles  which  jnsdfy  tfef* 
use  of  extreme  force  against  an  assailant.  But  if  he  caa  srotd  X*i 
\'iolence  by  going  a  few  yards  out  of  his  way,  he  cannot  Jnstiff  M^ 
condnct  under  either  of  these  principles.  The  firing  at  X  is  oM 
'*  reasonable,"  for  the  damage  inflicted  by  A  upon  X  in  wounding  hxm 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  mischief  to  A  which  it  is  intended  to 
prevent — namely,  his  being  forced  to  go  a  few  yards  out  of  his  w»y 
on  his  road  home.  The  firing  at  X,  again,  is  not  done  in  strict  8«tf* 
defence,  for  A  could  have  avoided  all  danger  by  turning  into  anotM 
path.  A  uses  force  not  for  the  defence  of  his  life,  but  for  tlie  viiufi- 
cation  of  his  right  to  walk  along  a  particular  pathway.  That  tMs  ii 
the  true  view  of  A's  position  is  pretty  clearly  shown  by  tls6  old  tnkl 
♦  Foster,  DiscoTii«e  II.,  p,  27'i* 
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enjoining  a  person  assaulted  to  retreat  as  far  as  he  can  before  he 
giievonaly  wounds  his  assailant. 

Beg.  t?.  Hewlett,*  a  case  tried  as  late  as  1858,  contains  judicial  doctrine 
pointing  in  the  same  direction.  A  was  struck  by  X,  A  thereupon  drew 
a  knife  and  stabbed  X.  The  judge  laid  down  that '' unless  the  prisoner 
[A]  apprehended  robbery  or  some  similar  offence,  or  danger  to  life,  or 
serions  bodily  danger  (not  simply  being  knocked  down),  he  would  not 
he  justified  in  using  the  knife  in  self-defence."  The  essence  of  this 
djLctnm  is,  that  the  force  used  by  A  was  not  justifiable,  because,  though 
it  did  ward  off  danger  to  A — namely,  the  peril  of  being  knocked  down — 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  defence  of  A's  life  or  limb.  The  case  is, 
in  one  sense,  a  particularly  strong  one,  because  X  was  not  a  person 
awerting  a  supposed  right,  but  a  simple  wrongdoer. 

Let  the  last  case  be  a  little  varied.     Let  X  be  not  a  rufiian  but  a 

jpolioeman,  who,  acting  under  the  orders  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police, 

^xies  to  prevent  A  from  entering  the  Park  at  the  Marble  Arch.     Let 

£te  fiuiher  be  supposed  that  the  Commissioner  has  taken  an  erroneous 

'^iew  of  his  authority,  and  that  therefore  the  attempt  to  hinder  A  from 

Sroixig  into  Hyde  Park  at  the  particular  entrance  does  not  admit  of 

i^gal  justification.     X,  under  these  circumstances,  is  therefore  legally  in 

^^o  wrong,  and  A  may,  it  would  seem,t  push  by  X.     But  is  there  any 

*^^o^L8on  for  saying  that  if  A  cannot  simply  push  X  aside  he  can  lawfully 

^'So  the  force  necessary — cff,,  by  stabbing  X — to  effect  an  entrance? 

*^ix«re  clearly  is  none.     The  stabbing  of  X  is  neither  a  reasonable  nor 

^^    a^lf-defensive  employment  of  force. 

A  digression  which,  it  must  be  feared,  is  inevitably  dry,  and  to 
ny  readers  may  seem  inexcusably  long,  loads  us  back,  if  not  by  the 
^l».ortest  yet  by  the  surest  path,  to  the  inquiry  which  requires  an 
""^i^Bwer — namely,  how  far  A  is  entitled  to  maintain  by  force  against 
assailants  his  right  to  take  part  in  a  lawful  public  meeting  of,  say, 
3  Salvation  Army  ? 

Let  ns  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Salvationists,  and  A 

them,  are  attacked  by  the  Skeleton  Army  or  other  roughs,  and 

;^  it  farther  be  supposed  that  the  object  of  the  assault  is  simply  to 

^^«^«ak  up  the  meeting,  and  that  therefore,   if  A  and  others  disperse, 

are  in  no  peril  of  damage  to  life  or  limb. 

A  and  his  friends  may  legally,  it  would  seem,  stand  their  ground, 

nse  such  moderate  force  as  amounts  to  simple  assertion  of  the 

^'^ght  to  remain  where  they  are.     If  the  Skeleton  Army  are  few  in 

^^npibers,    A   and  his  companions  may  give  any  members  of    the 

^^Ipaleton  Army  in  charge  for  a  breach  of  the  peace.     It  may  be, 

*  ^  1  Foster  &  Finlason,  91,  per  Crowder,  J. 
—  r  iF  It  i*  of  course  assamed  in  this  imaginary  case  that  Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  in 
^Qcce  empowering  the  Commissioner  of  Police  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  right  to  enter 
^Md^the  Park.    It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  effect  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
,  or  to  intimate  any  opinion  as  to  the  powers  of  the  Commissioner  of  Police. 
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liowever,  that  the  roughs  are  in  large  numbers,  and  press  up^n  ^u- 
Salvationista  so  that  they  cannot  keep  their  grc»und  without  the 
use  of  tiroarms  or  other  weapons.  The  nae  of  such  force  is  in  one 
sense  necessary,  for  the  Salvationists  cannot  hold  their  meeting' 
without  employing  it.  Is  the  use  of  such  force  legal  ?  'I'ho  strongest 
way  of  putting  the  case  in  favour  of  A  and  his  friends  is  that,  in 
firing  upon  their  opponents,  they  are  using  force  to  put  down  a  breadi 
of  the  peace.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  can  (it  is  subniitt/©d)  be 
no  doubt  that  the  use  of  firearms  or  other  deadly  weapons,  to  maiit- 
t-ain  their  right  of  meeting,  is  under  the  circumstances  not  legally 
justifiable.  The  principle  on  which  extreme  acts  of  self-defence 
against  a  lawless  assailant  cannot  be  justified  until  the  pemo 
assaulted  has  retreated  as  far  as  he  can,  is  applicable  to  A,  B,  C,  Ac, 
just  as  it  would  be  to  A  singly*  Eueh  of  the  Salvationists  is  defend- 
ing, under  the  supposed  circumstances,  not  his  life,  but  his  right  to 
stand  on  a  given  plot  of  ground. 

Next,  suppose  that  the  attempt   to  disperse  the   Salvationists  if 
made,  not  by  the  Skeleton  Army,  but  by  the  police,   who  act  ood^r  ' 
the  order  of  magistrates  who  hold  hond  jhle   (though    mistakenly)^ 
that  a  notice  from  the  Home  Secretary  forbidding  the  Army  to  meet, 
makes  its  meeting  an  unlawful  assembly. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  police  are  clearly  in  tKi^  wrontr.  A 
policeman  who  assaults  A,  B,  or  C,  does  an  act  not  admitting  of 
legal  justification.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  maintain  that  the  mere  ftrt 
of  the  police  acting  as  sei-vants  of  the  Crown  in  supposed  discUargr' 
of  their  duty  makes  it  of  itself  incumbent  upon  A  to  leave  fW 
meeting. 

The  position,  however,  of  the  police  differs  in  two  impc»rfi 
respects  from  that  of  mere  wrongdoers.  Policeman  X,  when  he  telk 
A  to  move  on,  and  compels  him  to  do  so,  does  not  put  A  in  peril  oi* 
life  or  limb,  for  A  knows  for  certain  that,  if  he  leaves  the  meetJog, 
he  will  not  be  further  molested,  or  that  if  he  allows  himself  to  br 
peaceably  arrested,  he  has  nothing  to  dread  but  temporary  imprisou- 
ment  and  appearance  before  a  magistrate,  who  will  deal  with  hii 
rights  in  accordance  with  law.  Policeman  X,  further,  asserts  imU 
fide  a  supposed  legal  right  to  make  A  withdraw  from  a  place  wli£i9 
X  believes  A  has  no  right  to  stand ;  there  is  a  dispute  between  A 
and  X  as  to  a  matter  of  law*  This  being  the  state  of  aflairs.  it  is  at 
any  rate  fairly  arguable  that  A,  B,  and  C  have  a  right  to  stakud 
simply  on  the  defensive,  and  remain  where  they  are  as  long  a»  they  caa 
do  so  without  inflicting  gi*ievous  bodily  harm  upon  X  and  other 
policemen*  Suppose,  however,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  fact,  that,  under 
the  pressure   of  a  large  body  of  constables,  the  Sn'  Iste  cannot 

maintain   their  meeting   without  making    use  of   ti,  ,y„    tunflg 

•  Si?«  Beat t  J  p.  GiUbaaK  9  Q.  B.  D.  308, 
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Undgeona,  swords,  pistols,  or  the  like.  They  have  clearly  no  right 
to  make  use  of  this  kind  of  force.  A  and  his  friends  are  not  in  peril 
of  their  lives,  and  to  kill  a  policeman  in  order  to  secure  A  the  right 
of  standing  in  a  particular  place  is  to  inflict  a  mischief  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  mischief  to  A  which  he  wishes 
to  avert.  A,  therefore,  if  he  stabs  or  stuns  X,  can  on  no  theory 
plead  the  right  of  self-defence.  A  and  X  further  are,  as  already 
pointed  out,  on  a  question  of  legal  rights.  This  is  a  matter  to  be 
determined  not  by  arms,  but  by  an  action  at  law. 

Let  it  farther  be  noted  that  the  supposed  case  is  the  most  un- 
favoorable  for  the  police  which  can  be  imagined.  They  may  well, 
though  engaged  in  hindering  (owing  to  the  magistrate's  mistaken 
view  of  the  law)  what  turns  out  to  be  a  lawful  meeting,  occupy  a 
much  better  situation  than  that  of  assailants.  The  police  force  may, 
under  orders,  have  fully  occupied  and  filled  up  the  ground  which  the 
Salvationists  intend  to  use.  When  the  Salvationists  begin  arriving, 
they  find  there  is  no  place  where  they  can  meet.  Nothing  but  the 
use  of  force,  and  indeed  of  extreme  force,  can  drive  the  police  away. 
This  force  the  Salvation  Army  cannot  use ;  if  they  did,  they  would 
be  using  violence  not  on  any  show  of  self-defence,  but  to  obtain 
possession  of  a  particular  piece  of  land.  Their  only  proper  course  is 
the  vindication  of  their  rights  by  proceedings  in  Court. 

Of  the  older  cases  which  jdeal  with  the  question  how  far  it  is 
justifiable  to  resist  by  violence  an  arrest  made  by  an  oflScer  of  justice 
without  due  authority,  it  is  difficult  to  make  much  use  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  question  under  consideration,*  for  in  these  cases  the 
matter  discussed  seems  often  to  have  been  not  whether  A*s  resistance 
was  justifiable,  but  whether  it  amounted  to  murder  or  only  to  man- 
slaughter. There  are,  however,  one  or  two  more  or  less  recent 
decisions  which  have  a  real  bearing  on  the  right  of  the  members  of 
a  public  meeting  to  resist  by  force  attempts  to  disperse  it.  And 
these  cases  are,  on  the  whole,  when  properly  understood,  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  inferences  already  drawn  from  general  principles. 
The  doctrine  laid  down  in  Re'fe.  v.  Hewlett, t  that  A  ought  not  to 
inflict  grievous  bodily  harm  even  upon  X  a  wrongdoer  unless  in  the 
strictest  self-defence,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Rex  v.  Fursey.J 
a  decision  of  183-3,  has  direct  reference  to  the  right  of  meeting.  At 
ft  public  meeting  held  that  year  in  London,  A  carried  an  American 
flag  which  was  spatched  from  him  by  X,  a  policeman,  whereupon  A 
stabbed  X.  He  was  subsequently  indicted  under  1)  Geo.  I.,  c.  31, 
8.  12,  and  it  appears  to  have   been  laid   down  by   the  judge  that 

♦  Sec,  e.ff.,  Dixon's  Case.  1  East,  P.  C.  ,'J13  :  Tiorthwick's  Case,  Ihitf.;  Withers  Case, 
1  Eutt,  P.  C.  233,  309  ;  Tooley's  Case,  2  Lord  lliivmond,  I'JiKJ. 
-tlF.&F.  91. 

^  (>C.&  P.  81,  86,  87,  summing  up  of  Gaselee,  J.,  and  com[)arc  Criminal  Code 
Commission  Keport,  pp.  43,  44. 
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If  the  meeting  was  a  legal  one,  X  had  no  right  to  snatch 
I  flag,  still  that  even  on  the  supposition  that  the  meeting  was 
lisserably,  A,  if  X  had  died  of  his  wound,  would  have  been 
Iher  of  Ttianslaughter,  or  very  possibly  of  murder.  Quite  in 
Ivith  Rex  V.  Fursey  is  the  recent  ease  of  Reg.  v.  Harrison.* 
I  the  expressions  attributed  in  a  very  compressed  newspaper 
1)  the  learned  judge  who  decided  the  case,  may  be  open 'to 
I  but  the  principle  involved  in  that  a  ruflSan  cannot  assert 
led  right  to  walk  down  a  particular  street  by  stunning  or 
I  a  policeman,  or  a  good  citizen  who  is  helping  the  police* 
tood  law  no  less  than  good  sense. 

Les  the  claim  to  assert  legal  rights  by  recourse  to  pistols  op 
Ie  receive  countenance  from  two  decisions  occasionally  adduced 
fcport, 

Ine  is  Beatty  v,  Gillbanks.f  This  case  merely  shows  that  a 
leeting  is  not  rendered  an  unlawful  assembly  simply  because 
Iry  to  break  it  up,  and,  in  short,  that  the  breach  of  the  peace 
Inders  a  meeting  unlawful,  must  be  a  breach  caused  by  the 
I  of  the  meeting,  and  not  by  wrongdoers  who  wish  to  prevent 
I  held4 

lecond  is  M*Clenaghan  v.  Waters.§  The  case  may  certainly 
kpkined  as  to  lay  down  the  doctrine  that  the  police  when 
I  under  orders  in  dispersing  &  lawful  meeting  are  not  en- 
li  the  '*  execution  of  their  duty,"  and  that  therefore  the 
I  of  the  meeting  may  persist  in  holding  it  in  spite  of  the 
In  of  the  police.  Whether  this  doctrine  be  absolutely  sound 
Ips,  open  to  debate.  It  does  not  necessarily,  however,  mean 
In  that  a  person  may  exercise  a  right,  even  though  he  has 
I  moderate  amount  of  force,  against  a  person  who  attempts  to 
Ihe  exercise  of  the  right.  But  M'Clenaghan  v.  Waters  cer- 
les  not  decide  that  the  member  of  a  lawful  assembly  may 
I  whatever  amount  of  force  is  necessary  to  prevent  its  being 
E,  and  falls  far  short  of  justifying  any  member  of  the  Salva- 
Iny  who  brains  a  policeman  rather  than  surrender  the  so- 
light  of  public  meeting.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether 
Ighan  'i\  Waters  really  supports  even  the  doctrine  that 
m  resistance  to  the  police  is  justifiable  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Ig  of  a  lawful  assembly.  The  case  purports  to  follow  Beatty 
Inks,  and  therefore  the  Court  cannot  be  taken  as  inten- 
I  going   beyond  the  principle   laid  down  in  that  case.     The 

I  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  moreover,  in  M'Clenaghan  t». 

lYmMt  Dec.  19,  1887. 

II  D.  308 ;  Dicey.  "Law  of  the  Constitution,"  pp.  286-287. 

Irc^dy  pointed  out,  the  principle  maintained  in  Beatty  v.  Gillbanks  is  itself 

Imi?  criticism, 
fmc^,  July  18,  1882. 
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Waters  was,  "  wlietlier  upon  the  facts  stated  the  police  at  the  time 
of  their  being  assaulted  by  the  appellants  (Salvationists)  were  legally 
justified  in  interfering  to  prevent  the  procession  from  taking  place ;" 
or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  meeting  of  the  Salvationists  was  a 
lawful  assembly  ?  To  this  question,  in  the  face  of  Bcatty  v,  Gillbanks, 
but  one  reply  was  possible.  This  answer  the  Court  gave:  they 
determined  "  that  in  taking  part  in  a  procession  the  appellants  were 
doing  only  an  act  strictly  lawful,  and  the  fact  that  that  act  was 
believed  likely  to  cause  others  to  commit  such  as  were  unlawful,  was 
no  justification  for  interfering  with  them."  Whether  the  Court 
determined  anything  more  is  at  least  open  to  doubt,  and  if  they  did 
determine,  as  alleged,  that  the  amount  of  the  resistance  offered  to 
the  police  was  lawful,  this  determination  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  stem  punishment  of  acts  like  that  committed 
by  the  prisoner  Harrison. 

No  one,  however,  can  dispute  that  the  line  between  the  forcible 
exercise  of  a  right  in  the  face  of  opposition,  and  an  unjustifiable  assault 
on  those  who  oppose  its  exercise,  is  a  fine  one,  and  that  many  nice 
pEoblems  concerning  the  degree  of  resistance  which  the  members 
of  a  lawful  meeting  may  offer  to  persons  who  wish  to  break  it 
np  are  at  present  unsolved.  The  next  patriot  or  ruflSan  who 
kiUs  or  maims  a  poUceman  rather  than  compromise  the  right  of 
public  meeting  will  try  what,  from  a  speculative  point  of  view, 
may  be  considered  a  valuable  legal  experiment  which  promises 
results  most  interesting  to  jurists.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  warn  him 
that  the  experiment  will  almost  certainly  be  tried  at  the  cost, 
.according  to  the  vigour  of  his  action,  of  either  his  freedom  or 
fais  life. 

A.  V.  Dicey. 
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THE    TWO    ENDS    OF    THE 
SLAVE-STICK. 


totibled  sea  on  which  the  combined  British  and  Germaa 
fckading  squadron  is  pitching  and  tossing  off  the  East 
loast  has  already  cast  up  curious  problems,  some  of  which 
I  Dxamijiing. 

Ilianded,  England  has  for  many  years  kept  up  a  squadron  in 
m  to  interfere  with  the  shipments  of  slaves  which  are  per- 
toing  on,  and  which  to  suppress  entirely  is  impossible.  Ours 
land  isj  an  expenditure  in  men  and  money  for  purely  philan- 
Lrposes*  The  wonder  is  that,  in  these  days  of  scrutinizing 
Ig  which  leaves  the  public  purse,  no  rigid  inquiry  has  been 
Iceming  iL  However,  John  Bull  has  a  kindly  heart  for  the 
Irila  "in  Africa.  Now  and  again  his  eye  catches  something 
Irize-money  *'  in  the  Gazette :  he  reads  that  a  '*  dhow,''  with 
Ironounceable  name  and  with  a  mysterious  nationality,  has 
lured  aftf^r  n  gallant  fight,  and  heredity  steps  in  and  helpg 
I  think  of  "'  prize-money  *'  was  sweet  to  his  forefathers,  and, 
1 1 11,  he  is  proud  to  see  that  these  middies  in  their  teens  can 
I  the  cruiser's  boats  and  run  alongside  a  vessel  full  of  cut- 
labs — board .  fight,  capture,  and  scuttle  as  of  yore ;  he  is  glad 
Ithat  in  these  sweltering  sickly  parts  there  is  joy  on  board, 
Icaptain  bold  to  the  cabin-boy,  when  the  Prize  Court  is  safely 
Ind  the  money  dealt  out  all  round. 

Ilii^n,  in  DO  cheeseparing  spirit  that  one  earnestly  hopes  that 
lay  ensure  more  than  such  passing  attention.  For  nearly 
1.  as  an  extravagant  piece  of  usel(*ssness,  it  has  been  winked 
IhoBe  who  really  have  the  good  of  the  Africans  at  Iieart  long 
put.  At  Jill  events,  the  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  some 
rent  story  from   that  which  has  to  be  told  at  the  preaent 
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Let  it  then  be  recollected  that  England's  exertions  in  keeping  up  a 
squadron  of  ships  off  the  East  African  Coast  are  purely  and  simply 
to  prevent  a  supply  of  slaves  being  taken  from  Africa  to  meet  a 
demand  which  exists  in  all  directions  in  the  Eastern  Seas.  England 
does  this  because  the  men  of  the  last  generation  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  barbarities  which  go  on  amongst  the  inland  tribes 
of  Africa  from  which  the  slaves  are  brought,  and  because  Livingstone, 
Stanley,  Cameron,  Wissmann,  and  a  host  of  others  all  declare  that  the 
cruelties  depicted  then  are,  if  possible,  much  worse  to-day. 

We  learn  our  geography  as  usual  by  our  '*  little  wars  "  and  inter- 
national disputes,  so  it  is  safe  to  believe  that  most  folks  now  are 
acquainted  with  the  island  of  Zanzibar  oflF  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  its  adjacent  satellite,  Pemba,  will  at  once  be  seen  on  any  map. 

Now  for  results,  in  this  year  of  grace,  of  all  our  past  exertions. 
We  shall  best  get  at  these  by  a  very  brief  reference  to  Zanzibar.  In 
the  year  1822  Great  Britain  found  it  wise,  for  political  purposes,  to 
establish  the  present  dynasty  there,  and  that  dynasty  has  been  held 
in  position  ever  since  by  the  same  hand.  Not  only  has  this  been  the 
case,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  of  immense  favour  being  extended  to  the 
Zanzibar  Sultans — more  particularly  in  giving  them  as  political  agents 
and  advisers  some  of  the  most  admirable  men — the  prosperity  of 
Zanzibar  has  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
metropolis  of  Central  and  Eastom  Africa.  Its  Sultan  has  a  quasi 
hold  on  distant  lands — whether  we  go  to  Uganda  on  the  Equator,  or 
to  Lake  Nyassa  on  the  south — simply  because  the  natives  look  upon 
liim  as  the  great  purveyor  of  everything  which  reaches  them  from  the 
outer  world.  It  is  true  that  now  and  again  awkward  stories  come  to 
England  about  our  exceedingly  prosperous  ally.  Livingstone  traced 
the  destruction  of  the  Manyuema  people  and  the  general  spread  of 
devastation  in  the  interior  to  men  who  hailed  from  Zanzibar.  They 
^rere  annihilating  all  those  wretched  Africans  who  would  not  fit  into 
idave-sticks  or  accommodate  themselves  to  circumstances  by  enlisting  in 
the  Arab  ranks  against  their  own  kith  and  kin.  Stanley  saw  the 
same  state  of  things ;  Cameron  was  an  eye-witness  to  like  horrors ; 
and  at  last  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  sent  out  to  inquire  into  the  case — 
with  what  lasting  effect  we  shall  see  presently  when  we  bring  the 
indictment  against  the  Zanzibar  Arabs  down  to  the  present  date. 
Now,  2^^^  Mangnall,  the  island  of  Pemba,  which  has  been  mentioned, 
produces  cloves  for  the  world  in  general.  It  is  an  island,  say,  the 
size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  forty  miles  from  Zanzibar  itself.  Lying 
low,  surrounded  with  shoals,  swamps,  and  a  threadwork  of  lagoons, 
very  little  is  known  of  it  except  it  be  by  our  cruisers,  who  have 
incessantly  to  keep  watch  over  it  in  ordinary  times.  As  a  property  it 
Belongs  to  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  is  farmed  by  the  men  about 
his  Court,  for  the  most  part  much  in  the  hands  of  Banyan  money- 
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Lnd  who  are  alternately  called  "  subjects  of  the  Sultan  of 
I"  or  '^  British  subjects  "  as  it  suits  the  whim  of  our  Foreign 
lush  ad  of  beating  about  the  African  bush,  the  state  of  afiaira 
l  shall  serve  to  show  what  an  exhibition  we  make  of  ourselves 
Irabs,  Frc^nch,  Germans,  and  Portuguese. 
I,  it  wOl  be  said,  that  after  all  the  prosperity  we  have  brought 
lirabSj  the  Sultan  and  his  men  will  have  the  decency  to  act 
lie  letter  and  the  -^spirit  of  the  treaties  existing  with  Great 
I  surtily  we  shall  not  have  to  keep  men-of-war  waltzing  round 
p  little  islands  to  prevent  the  miming  of  slaves  thither — our 
Ihey  must  be  employed,  can  watch  the  coast,  and  the  Sultan, 
pwn  armed  vessels,  will  look  after  them  himself.  We  shall  see 
lent  Iio\v  far  such  hopes  are  justified.  Now,  so  dreadful  is  the 
|B  in  I'emba,  that  the  missionaries  at  Zanzibar  and  opposite 
lul  reckon  that  an  imported  slave  does  not  live  more  than 
trs  as  a  maximum,  and  that  the  women,  save  in  exceptional 
lar  no  children.     The  slaves  are  for  the  most  part  captured  to 

I  cif  liake  Nyassa.  They  are  ferried  over  the  lake  and  brought 
Ihe  coa^t,  then  marched  along  the  seaboard  northwards,  and 

II  acroBw  to  Pemba  in  small  detachments.  In  the  year  1876,  Sir 
Ik,  ILM.  Political  Agent,  urged  Seyyid Burgash,  the  reigning 
lo  take  additional  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  these  doings,  as  the 
Iwas  becoming  outrageous.  A  proclamation  was  accordingly 
I  the  18th  of  April,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation: — 

|]  wiiom  it  may  concern  of  our  friends  on  the  mainland  of  Africa 
lb  ere.  Whereas  slaves  are  being  brought  down  from  the  lands  of 
If  the  Yao,  and  other  parts  to  the  coast,  and  there  sold  to  dealers, 
I  them  to  Pemba  against  our  orders  and  the  terms  of  the  treaties 
lat  Britain.  Be  it  known  that  we  forbid  the  arrival  of  slave 
I  from  tlie  interior,  and  the  fitting  out  of  slave  caravans  by  our 
I  and  have  given  our  orders  to  our  Governors  accordingly,  and  all 
Isving  at  the  coast  will  be  confiscated." 

I  Sir  John  Kirk  on  the  spot,  Seyyid  Burgash  dealt  out  very 
I  piuiiahment  to  several  delinquents  ;  but  whatever  effect  was 
I  has  ap])arently  become  obliterated.  Whether  we  derive  our  in- 
li  from  the  inland  lakes,  from  coast  officials,  or  from  our  own 
B  in  Parliament, the  conclusion  is  the  same.  We  will  substantiate 
Iferring  to  the  latest  testimony  from  Zanzibar  itself , and  in  doing 
leasts  no  reflection  upon  Colonel  Euan-Smith,  for,  if  Sir  John 
B  thwarted,  he  most  assuredly  will  be  in  turn.  Considerable 
Ire  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  approximate  number  of  slaves 
lously  imported  into  the  two  islands  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba. 
lies  before  me  some  ten  weeks  old,  written  by  an  official  on  the 
ter  whose  eye  all  the  efforts  of  this  country  pass  in  review. 
Is  altogether  from  Mr.  Thomson  in  his  estimate  of  the  slave 
lie  states  that  as  many  as  5000  slaves  per  annum  are  now 
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being  taken  to  Femba,  and  1000  to  Zanzibar  !  As  we  sliall  have  to 
come  to  Lake  Nyassa  immediately,  let  me  ask  my  readers  to  attem])t 
to  realize  what  this  actually  means.  It  was  my  lot  ouce  to  bo  with 
Dr.  Livingstone  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  at  a  time  when 
for  the  slaver  it  was  an  exceedingly  happy  hunting-ground.  As  a 
consequence  of  what  we  saw,  Livingstone  reckoned  that  for  even/ 
slave  t/iat  got  to  his  or  her  di'Mnatian  ten  lives  were  lost.  Inasmuch 
as  the  ground  is  now  so  cleared  of  slaves  near  the  coast  (that  is  to  say, 
for  the  normal  mode  of  collecting)  that  the  Zanzibar  Arabs  have  to 
procure  them  more  than  half-way  across  Africa,  as  shown  recently  by 
Mr.  Amot,  the  calculation  of  ten  lives  per  slave  may  probably  now  be 
under  the  mark.  The  Arab  slave-dealer  s  appearance  on  the  scene 
means  raids ;  quarrels  fomented  between  strong  and  weak  chiefs ;  a 
neglected  sowing  season  in  the  prevailing  disturbance ;  famine,  and 
then  the  pestilence  which  follows  on  starvation.  A  vast  proportion  of 
the  slaves  perish  oil  their  journey  to  the  coast,  and  finally  the  mortality 
is  great  at  sea  in  overcrowded  and  unseaworthy  dhows  ;  for,  with  the 
possibility  of  capture  before  his  eyes,  the  slave-shipper — particularly 
if  he  is  bound  for  Pemba — charters  any  old  cranky  craft  which  will 
hold  together  for  the  trip.  On  the  5th  of  March  last  year,  Mr.  l^hilip 
J.  Stopford,  midshipman  of  the  Garnet  (who  seems  to  be,  by  the 
Admiralty  accounts,  a  very  cormorant  for  snapping  up  slavers),  chased 
a  dho^  off  Pemba.  The  man  at  the  helm  lost  his  head,  the  dhow 
was  capsized,  and  92  out  of  112  slaves  and  slavers  were  drowned.* 
One  could  multiply  facts  of  this  kind  ad  infinitum  were  it  necessary. 
Everything  goes  to  show  that  we  are  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  wilful 
evasions  of  treaties  by  a  shifty  ruler  and  his  subordinates,  or  that  we 
are  foolish  enough  to  bolster  up  a  fiction  which  takes  the  form  of  a 
grandiloquent  reference  to  the  Sultan,  his  power  and  influence,  when 
really  such  attributes  have  never  had  any  existence  in  the  directions 
we  indicate  upon  the  mainland,  and  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence 
forty  miles  from  his  capital ! 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  an  already  mooted  Conference 
could  assemble;  then  the  anti-slavery  sentiments,  to  which  the 
European  Powers  have  jointly  and  severally  pledged  themselves, 
might  really  take  a  practical  and  concrete  form,  for  never  was  a 
question  in  greater  need  of  a  general  overhaul.  At  th(^  moment  this 
is  impossible,  owing  to  the  very  natural  prejudices  which  have  succeeded 
the  fiasco  of  the  so-called  German  colonists,  followed  by  consequent 
entanglements  and  cross  purposes  with  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
inclined  to  listen  to  our  representations.  Here,  too,  there?  is  a  some- 
what ludicrous  anomaly  only  too  patent.  Kngland  is  labouring  under 
the  disability  which  is  generally  assigned  to  the  crow  who  cannot 
.ooont  three.  Of  him  it  is  said  that  you  have  only  to  get  two  other 
♦  Blue  Book  (Africa)  No.  7  (1888).  p.  33. 
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I  approacli  him  from  different  quarters,  and  you  your^lf  caa 
kuti  in  hand,  and  bag  him.  Be  this  as  it  nmy,  what  witk 
fcermany,  our  fellow  blockader  in  one  direction,  and  Prance, 
I  prostituted  her  flag  to  the  Comoro  slavers,  in  the  other 
I  some  most  unpleasant  episodes  with  our  fleet),  the  Zanzibar 
WB  man  with  the  gun — comes  on  us  boldly  enough !  Indeed,  a 
I  apologetic  tone  prevails  regarding  him.  *'  He  is  exasperated 
iQrmans;"  ''his  trade  is  at  a  standstill;"  ''the  Sultan's 
m  passed  away  from  the  coast  under  coercion  ;  "  '*  the  slave 
liDthing  to  do  with  these  outbreaks" — and  so  forth.  It  would 
I  great  deal  more  to  our  common-sense  if  we  took  the  trouble 
ft,  instead  o'f  lavishing  all  this  ill-regulated  sympathy  upon  th© 
I  subjects,  the  present  state  of  chaos  which  has  grown  up 
m  last  year  is  a  windfall  to  these  partially  restrained  slavers 
wj  are  not  likely  to  let  slip.  I  have  it  on  the  highest 
I  that  there  is  a  general  scramble  on  thtf  part  of  the  Arabs 
I  Zanzibar  coast  to  ship  slaves.  The  N.W.  monsoon  is 
Ind  every  creek  can  hide  away  its  dhow  till  she  is  laden  with 
iang  of  slaves  that  can  be  seized  and  clapped  into  chains  ia 
int  villages.  Before  the  wind  in  the  run  for  Madagascar  no 
ftlie  blockading  squadron  has  the  least  chance  with  a  dhow. 
lin,  the  case  of  the  ''rebel"  Bushiri,  whose  name  has  been 
K  tlie  Zanzibar  telegrams,  and  for  whom  some  favour  might 
miuJgre  his  attitude  towards  the  German  *'  colonial  man  "— 
lie  has  protected  English  missionaries  in  a  brave  manner. 
kun  shines  for  his  particular  hay-time  he  sees  plainly  enough, 
la  large  slave-market  has  now  been  established  in  the  camp 
li,  whore  an  enormous  number  of  captured  slaves  are  present, 
lig  sold  daily."  * 
Irt,   a   state  of   things  prevails  which  is  a  disgrace   to  aU 

laders  on  Lake  Nyassa  are  brought  to  a  standstill  by  thest^ 
bur  Scotch  missionaries  on  the  same  lake  se^  their  pupils 
Ider  their  eyes,  to  be  borne  off  to  harems  and  plantations. 
Ilish  missionaries,  out  of  good  fellowship,  turn  a  blind 
lir  doings,  only  to  find  that  the  men  they  have  been  hand- 
Iwith  are  the  agents  for  devastating  the  fields  of  th^r 
iBushiri  saves  those  one  day  who  are  consecrated  to  the 
labatiDg  the  terrors  and  woes  of  Nyassa  Land,  and  the* 
r*  establishes  a  large  slave  market "  to  sell  off  Nyassas  awi 
I  come  from  that  very  land,  to  the  best  bidder !  There  is  a 
Y'  running  with  the  hare  and  hunting  with  the  hounds  "  abakt 
Ihich  surely  ought  to  be  as  offensive  to  the  nostrils  of  an 
Ln  as  it  must  certainly  be  a  puzzle  to  every  faculty  possessed 
Ireaaid  "  poor  devil,"  who  has  been  marched  down  to  macket^i 
I  •  Timti  telegram,  Fobmary  4. 
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with  a  tnsk  of  ivory  on  his  shoulder,  from  Nyassa,  to  seo  these  slaving 
Arabs  and  the  English  on  the  very  best  terms ! 

The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  this,  however  disagreeable  it  may 
be  to  utter  it.  We  are  ourselves  such  believers  in  the  gospel  of 
**  Nothing  succeeds  like  success  "  that  we  don't  care  to  b(»  too  par- 
ticular in  asking  how  it  comes  about  that  Zanzibar  has  of  a  sudden 
become  so  rich.  We  are  rather  proud  of  our  ward  than  otherwise. 
Our  ivory-handled  knives  clatter  none  the  less  merrily  on  our  plates 
because  British-Indian  subjects  have  **  stood  in "  with  the  Arabs, 
who  are  tearing  Africa  to  pieces  for  elephants'  teeth.  Our  political 
agent,  Colonel  Euan-Smith,  writes  from  Zanzibar  to  Lord  Salisbury 
on  the  28th  of  last  June :  "It  is  through  these  British-Indian 
merchants  that  the  Arabs  and  chiefs  in  the  interior  are  supplied 
with  all  the  arms  and  ammunitions."  He  adds  that  this  reaches 
a  turn-over  annually  of  some  **  80,000  to  100,000  firearms  .... 
chiefly  *  arms  of  precision  and  breech-loading  rifles.'  ....  First- 
class  Snider  rifles,'  quite  as  good  as  new,  could  lately  be  bought 
at  Zanzibar  at  13.v.  a  piece."*  Cloves  will  smell  as  sweet  though 
these  rifles  have  done  their  work,  and  though  a  years  cultivation  of 
the  Pemba  clove-gardens  has  soaked  up  the  blood  of  50,000  human 
beings  far  away  inland,  where  no  one  seems  inclined  to  interfere  with 
the  Arab  slave-driver. 

One  speaks  plainly,  because  those  who  are  acquainted  with  East 
Africa — and  I  am  privileged  to  know  most  of  them — see  that  all  is 
drifting  to  our  own  embarrassment  and  discredit,  and  to  the  slave- 
traders'  certain  gain.  I  suppose  we  are  anti-slavers  to  a  man  in  this 
coantry,  but  never  did  men  hold  on  more  vexatiously  to  the  "wrong 
end  of  the  stick  "  in  trying  to  follow  our  national  instinct.  Take,  for 
instance,  this  case  of  Pemba,  which  I  harp  upon  because  the  evil 
conid  be  stopped  as  easily  as  we  could  deal  with  a  rebellion  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  were  we  so  minded.  Our  Government  has  been  urged  again  and 
again  to  compel  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  to  abolish  the  status  of  slavery 
there ;  authorities,  headed  by  Sir  John  Kirk,  insist  on  its  advisability 
and  feasibility ;  the  Arabs  themselves  are  quite  prepared  to  be  told 
80;  but,  rather  than  interfere,  this  hideous  loss  of  life  must  go  on ! 

Ab  to  the  ''stick" — has  it  a  **  right  end,"  and  if  so,  can  we  get 
Iiold  of  it  ?  The  direction  in  which  to  seek  it  has  been  pointed  out 
more  or  less  practically  to-day  by  Cardinal  ijavigerie  and  Captain 
Oameron,  and,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  by  (leneral 
Gordon,  too,  whilst  he  was  Governor  of  the  Soudan.  *'  Don't  content 
yourself  with  snipping  ofi*  twigs ;  go  in  at  the  roots  : "  in  a  word, 
follow  the  oppressor  into  Central  Africa,  rally  tht»  ojipressed,  and 
Mp  them  to  turn  him  out. 

'  A  very  remarkable  and  detailed  scheme  has  been  placed  in  mv 
hands  by  Captain  P.  D.  Lugard,  D.S.O.  Norfolk  Il(^gt.     Dealing  with 
♦  Blue  Book  (Africa)  No.  10  (1888),  p.  26. 
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Ime  subject  as  that  which  Cardinal  Lavigerie  and  Captain 
I  ij  I  liave  advocated.  It  conies  to  the  front  rather  late  in  the  day, 
I  simple  reason  that  it  was  drawn  up  by  a  wounded  officer,  who 
lie  side  of  these  Arab-stricken  natives  in  the  southern  slave- 
la  of  Africa  just  as  Gordon  risked  his  life  for  them  to  the 
I  His  propositions  were  indited  amongst  the  poor  creatures 
l>  to  ^g  and  delve  in  Pemba,  and  it  takes  time  for  letters  to 
Lome  from  Central  Africa. 

las,  however,  this  special  merit.  The  writer  was  and  is  on  the 
Imd  engaged  in  the  work  he  wishes  to  extend;  moreover,  he 
Lrnt  the  language,  taught  the  natives  discipline,  and  so  far 
I  their  confidence  that  he  has  already  led  an  army  of  five 
lid  against  their  oppressors.  Cast  down  physically  for  the 
It  by  boing  shot  in  the  chest  and  through  both  arms  in  leading 
lault  upon  an  Arab  stockade,  he  was  at  the  same  time  mightily 
I  in  spiint  by  the  receipt  of  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  made  in  the 
I  of  Lords  on  the  6th  of  July  1888,  which  I  will  quote  briefly 
lie  Tlmt's'  report.  Eef erring  to  the  endeavours  of  the  African 
I  Company,  who  were  in  collision  with  the  Arabs  at  Karonga, 
lime  ilinister  deprecated  the  idea  of  this  country  lending  any 

I  assistance  to  such  efibrts.  At  the  same  time,  he  paid  a  well- 
led  compliment  to  our  countrymen  in  Africa. 

Iliiak  that  the  religious  and  commercial  operations  on  Luke  Nyassa 
ls|M>c'tacleupon  which  Englishmen  can  look  with  pride;  yet  it  is  one 
li'  achievements  which  our  race  has  formed,  and  will  sustain,  rather 
liction  of  the  individuals  of  whom  the  State  is  composed,  than  by  the 

II  machinery  of  the  State  .  .  .  .  it  is  one  of  those  tasks  which  must 
ll  be  carried  through  by  the  individual  Enghshmen  who  have  under- 

It We  have  to  fight  with  a  collection  of  all  the   scum  of 

lity  that  is  found  over  that  vast  territory  which  is  governed  princi- 
ly  Alalia  of  the  sort  with  whom  we  have  dealt  in  the  Soudan,  who 
Id  the  grossest   cruelty   with  a   species  of    fanaticism This 

I  will  Dot  abandon  the  task  to  which'she  has  once  put  her  hand,  but 

II  carry  it  through  successfully  and  to  a  triumphant  issue  by  the 
Itcliou  and  the  enthusiasm  of  her  individual  citizens." 

li  ^vords  don't  often  reach  men  in  Africa,  and  when  they  do, 
he  a  better  tonic  than  quinine. 

lain  Lugard  assumes  that  the  Zambesi  and  Shir6  rivers  will  be 
|>en  in  spite  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  to  close 
I  Lord  Salisbuiy  has  promised  this  again  and  again  to  those 
Iwhether  missionaries  or  traders — have  ventured  half  a  million 
1  sterling  to  undermine  the  slave  trade  around  the  great  cistern, 
Iv^jassaj  which  is  reached    by  these  rivers.      Sir  James   Fer- 

I  has  not  been  slow  to  reiterate  the  assurance  as  occasion  required, 
iJarly  in  his  Ayr  speech,  just  before  the  Govan  election.     Briefly, 

II  Lugard  would  suggest  two  small  steamers,  the  one  to  be  placed 
ke  Nyassa,  the  other  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  which  lies  to  the 
lof  it.      This  is  physically  feasible  enough :    for  ten  years  a 
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British  steam  vessel  lias  been  on  the  one  lake,  and  for  five  years  on 
the  other.  The  African  Lakes  Company  (whose  battles  Captain 
Lugard  has  been  fighting  against  the  Arabs  in  their  attempts  to 
destroy  the  English  stations)  would  see  that  the  ships  were  conveyed 
by  their  own  transport  vessels  plying  between  the  sea  and  the  lakes. 
This  done,  Captain  Lugard  would  have  several  military  officers  stationed 
at  the  north  end  of  Nyassa.  These  would  undertake  to  train  the 
natives  to  defend  themselves,  and  to  re-open  and  keep  open  the 
already  constructed  ''  Stevenson  "  road  between  the  two  lakes.  To 
quote  his  own  words : — 

"  Africa  is  divided,  north  and  south,  by  the  waterway  of  the  great  lakes. 
It  is  from  the  western  side  of  this  waterway  that  the  great  supplies  of 
slaves  are  brought,  together  with  the  districts  close  around  the  lake  shores ; 
ibese  are  exported  to  Arabia  and  the  great  centres  of  c^mand  for  slaves 
from  the  east  coast.  If  this  waterway  be  dominated,  the  slave  trade  receives 
a  crushing  blow  in  its  very  origin.  The  passage  across  the  lake  is  limited, 
for  the  most  part,  to  well-known  crossings.  No  smaller  vessels  than  big  sea- 
going canoes  (at  the  easier  fords)  or  dhows  can  attempt  the  passage.  Let 
the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  be  proclaimed  free,  and  the  deportation  of 
slaves  illegal.  To  such  a  manifesto  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  should  easily  be 
induced  to  subscribe  [see  proclamation  before  given.]  Let  every  dhow  or 
canoe  captured  containing  slaves  be  confiscated  and  destroyed  ;  they  are  very 
difficult  indeed  to  replace  on  these  waters,  and  the  owners  might  be  rendered 
liable  to  have  their  remaining  dhows  also  confiscated  if  the  ownership  were 
clearly  proved.  Let  the  Stevenson  road  from  Nyassa  to  Tanganyika  be  held 
and  patrolled  by  a  small  military  force,  having  stockaded  positions  clas'e  to 
either  lake  and  able  to  co-operate  with  the  staamers  on  the  lake.  Thanks 
to  the  steamer  trafiic  already  on  the  lake  there  is  no  lack  of  stokera  and 
engineers,  mostly  of  the  l)est  fighting  material,  on  is  shoi'es." 

Captain  Lugard  goes  most  voluminously  into  every  detail  of  pro- 
posed expenditure,  pay  of  officers,  cost  of  steamers,  enlistment  of  a  few 
Ghoorkhas  (whose  value  he  so  well  knows),  pensions  to  the  wounded, 
pay  to  the  natives,  and  "in  fact  everything  down  to  the  cost  \)er  annum 
of  oil  for  the  engines !  Such  details  will  be  invaluable  if  some  rich 
man,  willing  and  anxious  to  do  good  service,  will  look  into  them,  but  one 
can  only  abstract  a  few  figures.  The  cost  of  the  steamer,  with  steam 
Up,  on  Nyassa  would  be  £2500,  and  of  that  on  Tanganyika  £11  tO. 

^'  The  maintenance  of  each  steamer  I  would  estimate  as  follows : — 

Fuel,  say,  20  working  days  per  month,  at  9«.  per 

day  =  per  year £100     0     0 

Salary  of  British  crew  (1  captain,  1  senior,  and  1 
junior  engineer) 

Salary  of  native  crew  (eight) 

Oil,  JO  gallons  per  mensem,  @  5«.  (£30) ;  mate- 
rials for  repairs,  «fec.  (£30) 

Beplacements  as  above  of  men  time  expired 

Do.  do.  invalided,      acci- 

dent and  wound  fund     •        •        .         . 

Total        .... 


r>oo 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

()0 

0 

0 

GO 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

£820 

0 

0 
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**  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  primary  object  of  the  st^iiocTS  will  htUf 
convey  a  body  of  troops  with  the  utmost  rfif>idity  to  any  given  point  uni 
to  render  the  land  force  eo'tremdy  mohih.  Owing  to  the  narrownesfi  of  boUi 
lake«  the  capture  of  iUiowk  wouM  be  very  difficult,  and  with  a  fsrotiritig 
wind  and  the  system  of  signals  by  beacon  tii^e^  they  would  be  able  to  mskk^  ih» 
run  across  of  some  thirty  miles  and  defy  capture,  especially  at  night,  IV 
duties  of  the  le\4es  would  be  to  foUow  camvans  after  landing  and  A*o«t4Bi| 
from  whence  they  came,  to  go  to  places  which  were  being  devit&tat^d,  and* 
having'  found  out  who  were  the  slavei-s,  to  follow  them  up,  puai^ii  tboov 
and  ^o  stop  the  tradfe  in  its  very  oi-igin.  i 

'^  The  further  que^^tion  now  arises  of  the  military  force  necessary  !• 
co-of*erate  with  the  steamers  and  also  to  hold  the  road  between  the  Uklfif 
this  being  perliaps  the  most  important  point  at  wliich  to  check  the  sla^nh 
traile.  Lord  Halisbury  speaks  of  expeditions  and  of  millions  of  tnoti&y* 
Was  he  awai-e  that  at  Karonga  on  Lake  NyaJ^sa,  a  mere  ha*ty  entrenchrotsal 
was  held  by  six  British  against  a  very  powerful  Arab  attat*k,  and  that  tli« 
subsequent  British  attack  upon  aii  almost  impregnable  Amb  stockade  w«i 
carried  out  (though  unsuccessfully)  by  a  score  of  British,  aided  by  niW| 
undlscipline<l  native  allies  with  ten  day^*  training  only  ?  Often  havif  X 
longed  for  a  handful  of  our  brave  little  tJhoorkhas,  a  few  score  of  Pathazi* 
or  Sikhs ^  such  its  I  have  knov\'n  personally  in  India — disciplined »  brave,  an^ 
loyal  to  the  death,  whose  faces,  characters,  and  names  I  recall  with  Xhfi 
memories  of  Afghanistan,  Burmah,  and  the  Soudan.*  ,  .  .  .  Were  tens* 
of  service  offered  such  as  tempted  so  many  thousjtnds  into  the  miJitaiT 
police  levies  raised  for  I'pper  Burmah,  and  were  an  officer  whom  thej* 
knew  and  trusted  commissioned  to  raise  such  a  corps  as  a  nucleus,  I  bavt 
no  fear  of  getting  recruits  in  plenty.  ,  .  .  ,  As  a  nucleus  it  would  fi» 
required  for  a  very  limited  time,  in  oi-der  to  show  practically  to  the  Africau 
the  results  of  discipline,  and  so  to  aid  in  his  military  development.  ,  ,  •  .  The 

tribes  of  Africa  do  not  want  for  coui-age  and  soldierly  qmiJities Tbt 

headquarters  should  be  situated  on  the  high  table-land  midway  betw*een  tbi* 
lake^,  wliere  there  is  a  healthy  climate — detachments  close  to  either  l&ke 
would  be  available  to  send  parties  to  co-operate  with  the  steamers  or  small 
flying  columns  in  any  direction.  A  connecting  outpost  between  these  anil 
headquarters — all  strongly  stockaded — would  entirely  dominate  the  cai-avao 
(,slavu)  routes,  while  a  concentration  of  all  the  available  force  {after  allowing 
for  the  garrison  of  stockades)  w^onld  be  sufficient  to  coerce  even  the  mo(?t 
powerful  of  slavers.  Attiiched  to  the  force  should  be  some  three  '  moiintaiii 
battery '  guns  and  three  machine  guns,  the  latter  for  the  defence  of  tb^ 
stoc'kades,  the  former  in  view  of  any  necessary  offensive  action  against  A 
stockaded  position*  To  estimate  the  approximate  cost  of  such  a  levy  \&  difi- 
cuH,  A  complement  of  eight  British  officers  at  iirst  would,  I  thi'iV  !• 
necessary,  in  order  to  organize,  restrain,  and  discipline  a  levy  of  raw  s;- 
to  supervise  the  equipment,  to  teach  them  the  rudiments  of  good  .-ii...- 
iug»  to  handle  them  in  the  tield^  to  buUd  the  stockades  and  forti£catiou.s 
and  to  he  available  to  accompany  any  force  required  by  the  steamers  or  fir 
sm  inland  expeditiom 

**  Supposing  the  superior  officers  to  be  'seconded'  British  officers,  and 
allowing  two  of  the  junior  posts  to  be  given  to  men  pe<:uliai'ly  qualitieii  either 
by  local  knowledge  or  long  experience  in  tlie  recent  South  African  wars,  the 


*  Groat  weight  will  attach  to  his  plans  and  calciilationi»  when   ' 
fiorvicea  and  experience  are  brought  into  account.    In  1870-80  h<j 
relief  of  Cabul :  he  whs  present  ut  I  he  battle  of  Sairlabad  i  mtdalj. 
tSomian  campaigrn  of  1885  with  the  Indian  contin^^ent  (medal  with  <  ' 
i*tarj,  ami  again  in  liurmah,  holding  the    '  Di-^tii^rrujiihcd  Service  OrdLi 
there. 


:[tft 
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approximate  staff  pay  of  the  former  (in  addition  to  pay  of  their  army  rank) 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  latter  would  amount  to  £2000  per  annum  (or,  includ- 
ing army  pay  of  rank,  a  total  cost  of  about  £3600  to  the  State).  Assuming  a 
maximum  of  1000  rank  and  file  raised  locally,  and  estimating  the  pay,  cloth- 
ing, and  food  of  the  various  ranks,  we  arrive  at  a  total  cost  of  some  £G300  per 
ftnnum.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  at  a  total  initial  cost  of  under 
£7000  two  steamers  could  be  placed  on  the  two  lakes.  The  first  would 
operate  on  the  great  commercial  waterway  connection  with  the  Shire  and 
Zambesi,  and  the  second  (to  the  north  on  Lake  Tanganyika)  would  bo  in  touch 
with  the  newly  acquired  territories  of  the  German  and  English  East  African 
Associations.  In  the  second  place,  and  at  a  yearly  cost  of  about  £0000,  a 
force  fully  adequate  could  ]>e  maintained  to  guai-d  the  plateau  between  them 
and  supply  flying  columns  in  any  du*ection  to  be  landed  at  any  point  by 
the  steamers.  The  yearly  maintenance  of  these  1  have  estimated  at  £820 
each." 

Captain  Lugard  goes  on  to  show  that  this  would  be  a  maximum  ex- 
penditure, and  that  the  development  would  be  gradual — one  steamer 
at  a  time  and  so  forth.  Moreover,  it  seems  right  to  imagine  that 
the  African  Lakes  Company  (whose  business  would  increase  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  decline  of  the  slave  trade)  should  subscribe  verj'  largely, 
both  in  the  sinews  of  war  and  conveyance  of  material  at  very  moderate 
rates.  Personally  I  see  no  reason  why  the  scheme  should  not  b(>  cut 
in  halves,  particularly  as  this  obviously  pi-oper  treatment  of  the  slave 
trade  is  being  advocated  in  other  quarters.  Why  should  not  Captain 
Cameron  undertake  Lake  Tanganyika,  with  which  his  name  is  so 
honourably  connected,  and  Captain  Ijugard  be  induced  to  remain  on 
Nyassa,  with  which  he  is  so  intimately  acquainted  ? 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  natives  themselves  on  whom  this 
deadly  incubus  of  the  slave  trade  sits,  and  for  whom,  as  an  affliction, 
it  is  heated  up  seven-fold  by  these  Zanzibar  coast  Arabs.  Hero  is 
what  Captain  Lugard  has  to  say  for  them  on  the  spot,  after  training 
and  leading  them,  and  testing  their  capabilities  as  no  officer  has  ever 
done  j;et : — 

"  The  tribes  around  Nyassa  and  inland  towards  Tanganyika  are  all,  with- 
out exception,  friendly  to  the  British.  Karonga  station,  when  at  tlie  last 
straits  (besieged  l)y  the  Arabs),  was  voluntarily  relieved  by  50O0  natives, 
purely  from  their  friendship  to  the  British  (as  they  were  careful  to  point  out). 
.  ;  .  .  The  slave-ti-aders  alone  have  been  the  aggressoi-s,  and  it  was  no 
slight  matter  for  these  tribes  to  incur  their  i-esentment  and  veugeunce  by 
thus' saving  the  lives  of  the  British.  These  were  the  Wa  N'Konde.  When 
the  subsequent  expedition  started,  Atonga  natives  came  forwanl  from  tlie 
West  Ki<le  eager  to  go  where  the  trusted  white  man  would  lead  them, 
Teaving  their  homes  and  embarking  in  the  steamer.  Manibwi  men  from 
the  Northern  Highlands  came  and  woi-e  tH|ually  ready  ;  oven  the  Wahenga, 
who,  tempted  originally  by  promises  of  the  Wa  N'Konde  country  In'  tlio 
Arabs,  had  become  their  allies — these  sent  messages  ofiering  to  coniooverto 
the  British.  Again  the  terrible  Mangoni — the  dreaded  Zulus  who  <lomi- 
note  the  whole  coiintiy  about  lat.  10  E.  to  lat.  15  "8  S.  and  westward  of  the 
lake,  offered  to  come  and  tight  for  the  British.'' 

In  short,  Captain  Lugard's  schemes  are  but  the  more  matured  ideas 
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of  Livingstone  and  a  host  of  others.     The  expenditure  proposed  at 
this  ''  right  end  of  the  stick  "  is  a  mere  fraction  of  that  which  is  use- 
j  lessly    squandered  at   the   "wrong"   one   by  our  fleet  of  cmisers. 

I  Gordon  knew,  as  well  as  Captain  Lugard,  that  these  wretched  tribes 

I)  of  oppressed  ones  only  require  a  backbone  to  be  put  into  them  to 

xi  stiffen  them  against  their  oppressors,  and  the  case  was  never  more 

H  clearly  put  than  in  Cardinal  Manning's  words  at  the  meeting  held  to 

[•)  listen  to  Cardinal  Lavigerie's  imploring  appeal  to  our  nation  :  "  "WlieB 

l]j  the  weak  are  trampled  upon  by  the  strong,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 

strong  to  deliver  them."     We  content  ourselves  at  present  by  catch- 
;i  ing,  at  enormous  cost,  one  slave  in  fifteen  or  twenty  afloat ;  we  pay 

f"  £5  per  head  prize-money  to  his  captors,  and  an  additional  £5  to  the 

fl  missionaries  who  subsequently  take  him  off  our  hands  when  we  do  not 

know  what  to  do  with  him,  and  we  reflect  that  ten  of  his  kinsmen 
inland  died  in  the  operation  which  put  him  on  board !  Snrely,  if 
there  is  another  end  to  such  a  stick  as  this,  the  sooner  we  go  to 
Captain  Lugard  and  try  to  handle  it  the  better. 

Horace  Waller,  ^ 


\{\ 
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THE  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  alleged  contradictions  between 
revealed  religion  and  modem  science  almost  of  necessity  take 
two  shapes  both  ,of  which  stand  apart  alike  from  the   literary  and 
critical  side  of  the  controversy  and  from  its  purely  moral  side.      Yet 
these  two  shapes  severally  answer  to  the  purely  moral  and  to  the 
literary  and  critical  side,  and  they  severally  employ  much  the  same 
methods  as  are  followed  by  those  two  sides.     Of  the  two  shapes  here 
spoken  of,  one  deals  directly  with  the  doctrines  of  religion,  the  other 
only  indirectly,  through  the  documents  in  which  those  doctrines  are 
believed  to  have  been  handed  down.     It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the 
^gnage  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  contradicts  the  discoveries  of 
^&odem  science.     It  is  another  thing  to  say  that  the  Christian  system 
^^  theology  is  itself  set  aside  by  those  discoveries.     Both  those  pro- 
portions stand  quite  apart  from  critical  objections  to  any  of  the  books 
^^  tlie  Old  or  New  Testament,  such  objections,  for  instance,  as  that 
*"^y  are  not  of  the  date  which  has  been  commonly  assigned  to  them 
**^^  which  in  some  cases  they  seem  to  claim  for  themselves.     Both 
^^^^M^tions  again  stand  no  less  apart  from  objections  to  the  Christian 
^y ^'fcem  on  such  grounds,  for  instance,  as  that  that  system  attributes 
^^^    ^"he  Divine  Being  a  course  of  action  which  goes  against  our  natural 
^^■fcions  of  human  justice.     But  the  two  forms  of  scientific  objection 
^^^^^^ctly  answer,  the  one  to  the  critical,  the  other  to  the  moral  objection. 
^^     say  that  the  Gospel  attributed  to  Saint  John  cannot  be  the  work 
^        a  contemporary  of  our  Lord,  and  to  say  that  the  opening  narrative 
^    ^^enesiB  contradicts  the  results  of  geological  research,  are  objections 
^^^^^ich,  among  many  points  of  difference,  have  one  point  in  common. 
they  directly  attack  is  the  record   only.     So  the  moral  and 
sdentifie  objection  have  this  in  common,  that  they  deal  directly 
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with  the  doctriae  itself  aad  not  merely  vsiiti  the  ivoonl.  }sc 
object  ions  t^D  the  record  may  in  the  end  tell  against  the  doctrine ;  boU 
as  long  as  they  deal  directly  with  the  record  only,  their  form  is  thai 
of  ordinary  criticism,  literary,  historical,  or  scientific.  The  immedhtfo 
question  is  something  like  this,  Did  such  a  writer  write  such  t 
book  at  such  a  time  ?  Do  such  and  such  words  of  such  a  book  con- 
tradict such  and  such  an  ascertained  truth  of  geology  or  som«  cih*"^ 
branch  of  natural  science  ?  These  are  important  (|uestiona  in  them- 
selves, and  they  may  be  more  important  in  their  results ;  but  they  an* 
in  themselves  very  humble  questions  compared  with  the  deep  search- 
iugs  of  heart  which  are  stirred  by  the  two  other  lines  of  argument.  It 
the  Christian  scheme  itself,  apart  from  its  records,  consistent,  in  thr 
one  case  with  moral,  in  the  other  with  scientific  truth  ? 

Now  it  may  be  merely  the  way  in  which  the  mind  is  influenced  Iw* 
its  own  pui^uits ;  but  it  certainly  seems  to  me  that  the  dxfficoltirs 
suggested  by  the  critical  and  the  moral  objectioos  are  much  g^reatex^ 
and  far  better  deserve  the  most  thorough  answer  that  Christiaii 
ajKjlogists  can  give»  than  the  difficulties  which  are  suggeat-ed  by  tlio 
purely  scifntitic  objections.  It  may  be  that  I  am  every  day  employed 
on  critical  questions  and  have  some  experience  of  moral  questions, 
while  I  may  fail  to  give  its  full  force  to  an  argument  founded  on  the 
facts  of  natural  science,  I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be  ;  with  another 
objector  or  another  apologist  the  temptations  may  be  the  other  wur. 
But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  some  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  oat  df 
critical  objections  are  very  serious  indeed.  If  it  can  be  proved  thftt 
the  Gospel  which  we  call  that  of  Saint  John  was  not  written  by  a 
contemp>rary  and  familiar  acquaintance  of  Christ,  it  can  hardly  br 
an  honest  record.  The  book  itself  distinctly  implies  that  it  is  thr 
work  of  an  eyewitness.  And,  if  that  Gospel  is  not  an  honest  recorfi 
— allowing  for  the  notions  of  that  day  with  regard  to  the  oomix>eitioii' 
of  Bpeeclies — really  serious  difficulties  do  arise,  A  good  deal  of 
received  Christian  theology  certainly  comes  from  that  (Jospel.  But 
the  scientific  accuracy  of  the  book  of  Genesis  or  of  any  other  part  df 
the  Old  or  New  Testament  is  surely  a  much  less  serions  matt^MT. 
♦Such  questions  need  not  trouble  any  except  those  who  believe  in  thft 
absolute  infallibility  of  every  jot  and  tittle  of  those  books  as  they  haVr 
come  down  to  us.  Even  these  last  have  ceased  to  be  distnrl»*?d  at  the 
mere  use  of  popular  language.  The  astronomer  himself,  when  he  1$ 
not  directly  talking  astronomy,  perhaps  even  sometimes  when  he  is, 
does  not  scruple  to  talk  about  the  sun  rising  and  setting.  BuK 
if  we  are  only  set  free  from  the  abject  worship  of  books,  even 
contradictions  in  the  shape  of  direct  statement  need  not  troubI>? 
us.  It  is  surely  possible  to  believe  that  God  chose  the  ancia 
Hebrews  to  be  in  a  special  way  the  instrument  of  divine  pur 
that  thei'efore  their  literature  and  historj^  has  a  ^>ecial  value 
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that  of  other  nations,  without  believing  that  every  scrap  of  that 
literature  is  an  oracle  of  divine  truth,  any  more  than  we  need 
believe  that  every  action  recorded  in  that  history  is  entitled  to  our 
moral  approval.  The  Christian  religion  is  surely  not  so  closely  bound 
to  the  cosmogony  or  the  genealogies  of  the  book  of  Genesis  as  it  is  to 
certain  statements  in  the  Gospel  of  Saint  John.  But  the  business  of 
this  paper  is  not  to  discuss  either  the  critical  or  the  scientific  objections 
to  the  records,  nor  yet  the  moral  objections  brought  against  Christianity 
or  against  Theism  generally.  I  merely  wished  to  distinguish  all  the3e 
from  the  class  of  difficulties  of  which  I  do  propose  to  say  something, 
namely  those  which  arise  from  the  alleged  inconsistency  of  the  Chris- 
tian theology  itself  with  the  modem  discoveries  of  natural  science. 

These  difficulties  have  lately  been  put  very  strongly  and  clearly. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  make  references  or  quotations ;  for  where  I  am 
now  writing,  I  have  not  the  materials  for  doing  so  ;  but  I  believe  that 
I  shall  not  misrepresent  the  general  bearing  of  the  class  of  objection 
of  which  I  speak.  As  I  understand  the  argument,  the  objection  is 
indirect ;  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  rcductio  ad  ahurdum.  The  Christian 
scheme,  the  scheme  of  salvation,  as  divines  call  it,  could  have  occurred 
only  to  minds  which  had  a  wholly  false  view  of  the  structure  of  the 
universe  and  of  the  proportions  and  precedence  of  the  bodies  which 
the  universe  contains.  Christianity,  in  short,  is  **  geocentric."  It 
assumes  that  this  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  are  the  most  important  beings  in  the  universe,  the 
chief  or  only  objects  of  the  care  of  the  Creator.  For  it  implies  that 
the  Creator  devised  a  scheme  of  salvation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  earth  which  is  altogether  inconceivable  unless  this 
earth  and  its  inhabitants  were  the  foremost  objects  in  the  universe. 
On  the  other  hand,  modern  science  teaches  that  this  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  teaches  that  this  earth  is  a 
very  small  object  in  the  universe,  that  it  is  only  a  satellite,  and  one 
of  the  smaller  satellites,  of  the  central  body  of  its  own  system,  and 
that  that  system  is  only  one  of  many  systems,  and  itself  one  of  the 
smaller  among  them.  It  is  unreasonable  therefore,  it  is  argued,  to 
believe  that  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  Christianity,  implying  such 
awful  mysteries  and  so  tremendous  a  sacrifice,  can  have  beon  devised 
for  tho  sole  benefit  of  such  an  insignificant  part  of  the  universe  as 
this  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  words  that  I  have  used  are  my 
own,  and  not  those  of  any  objector ;  but  I  believe  that  they  fairly  set 
forth  the  general  bearing  of  the  objection. 

Now  I  do  not  deny  that  we  have  here  something  that  may  be  fairly 
called  a  difficulty.  That  is,  we  have  something  which  seems  strange 
and  wonderful,  something  which  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  altogether 
contrary  to  human  experience.  And  the  difficulty,  or  at  least  the 
thonghty  is  a  very  obvious  one.     It  must,  I  think,  have  some  time  or 
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Ike  into  the  mind  of  every  one  who  has  seriously  thought 
Ih  matters  ;  it  is  apt  to  come  into  the  mind  of  any  one  who 
I  at  the  starry  heavens  with  a  thought  of  what  the  stars  really 
I  such  maments  the  thought  does  press  itself  on  the  mind  how 
1^  small  a  thing  the  earth  is,  and  how  small  an  object  in  the 
I  tliQ  hirman  race  must  be.  And  it  is  not  very  amazing  if 
L  point  WD  go  on  to  think  how  wonderful,  from  the  point  of 
Ihe  earth's  littleness,  the  Christian  scheme  seems.  In  many 
loiibteclly  this  thought  does  not  in  the  least  present  itself  as 
lion  to  that  scheme,  or  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  accepting 
I  the  thought  easily  may,  and  sometimes  does,  take  the  shape 
lulty.  But  the  difficulty  is  surely  not  an  overwhelming  or  a 
line  ;  it  commonly  does  not  go  beyond  a  mere  passing  thought ; 
I  to  conceive  that  any  one  who  had  no  other  objection  to 
lity  would  reject  it  on  this  ground.  It  does  not  seem  to 
lall  on  the  same  level,  or  to  call  for  the  same  serious  answcTi 
I  the  critical  or  the  moral  objections.  As  a  piece  of  contn>- 
|i3  rather  a  cleverly  put  rhetorical  point  than  a  serious  and 
I  piece  of  argument. 

I  a  man  refuses  to  accept  the  Christian  religion  on  the  ground 
|G  is  no  evidence  for  the  facts  which  that  religion  implies,  he 
I   serious   and  weighty  objection,  which    deserves  a  serions 

I  And  when  a  man  refuses  to  accept  that  religion  on  the 
■hat  its  main  doctrine  is  contrary  to  the  moral  justice  which 
lie  in  a  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  his  objection  is 
lus  and  weighty.  Like  the  other,  it  deserves  a  serious  answer, 
ft  must  be  an  answer  in  a  different  form  from  that  which  has 
Ihe  critical  objection.     Both  are  a  good  deal  more  than  mere 

II  points ;  they  are  direct  and  real  objections.  But  the  objec- 
IChristianity  that  it  implies  a  "geocentric"  theory  of  the 
I  has  thia  weakness,  that  it  implies  a  quasi  belief,  at  any  rate 
le  belief,  in  the  doctrine  which  it  attacks.  If  it  is  meant,  not 
p  a  rhetorical  point  but  as  a  serious  objection,  it  really  comes 
I  We  cannot  believe  that  so  much  has  been  done  for  this  earth 
lianity  teaches,  because  this  earth  is  so  little ;  if  this  earth 
h  bigger,  then  we  might  believe  it.  Now  it  is  hardly  possible 
I  can  be  a  serious  frame  of  mind  with  any  one.  It  implies 
le  is  no  objt  ction  either  on  the  critical  or  the  moral  side  ;  the 
I  scheme  would  be  credible  if  it  applied  to  a  race  of  beings 
Ig  the  ceDtjxil  sun ;  it  is  incredible  only  because  it  is  not 
It  such  a  Fcheme  should  be  devised  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
1*  the  smaller  satellites  of  a  smaller  sun.  Surely  nobody  ever 
Bieved  or  disbelieved  on  this  kind  of  ground.  An  objection 
lind  is  a  rhetorical  point,  and  nothing  more. 

Ihen  looked  at  as  a  rhetorical  point,  the  saying  is  certainly  a 
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telling  one.  It  stands  on  a  level  with  many  sayings  in  political 
oratoiy  which  have  great  effect.  Like  many  things  in  such  oratory, 
it  stands  as  it  were  in  front  of  serious  argument,  and  it  may  affect 
many  minds  which  can  hardly  grapple  with  the  serious  arguments  on 
either  side.  The  slingers  and  darters  have  done  more  in  some  battles 
than  the  charge  of  the  heavy-armed  or  of  the  elephants.  The  objec- 
tion then  cannot  be  wholly  despised ;  that  is,  it  cannot  be  wholly 
passed  by.  It  is  not  unlikely  to  be  effective,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
BOt  unlikely  to  be  effective  is  a  very  instructive  one,  and  one  that 
opens  a  great  number  of  curious  analogies. 

Soon  after  I  saw  the  objection  stated,  I  saw  it  answered  with  good 
efiEect  from  more  than  one  side.  The  objection  implies  that  those 
who  hold  the  '*  geocentric  "  theory  of  the  universe  are  likely  to  think 
too  mnch  of  man,  to  claim  for  him  too  much  importance,  to  think  him 
indeed  of  so  much  importance  as  themselves  to  imagine  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  on  his  behalf.  It  was  answered  on  one  hand  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  **  geocentric"  theory  does  not  always  seem  to  have 
this  effect.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  certainly  had  not  this  effect  on 
the  author  of  the  eighth  psalm.  That  psalm  gives  us  the  reflexions 
of  one  who,  in  pncscientific  days,  looked  up  at  the  starry  heavens. 
He  had,  we  may  be  sure,  never  doubted  that  the  sun,  as  well  as  the 
ZQOony  went  round  the  earth.  He  no  doubt  held,  according  to  the 
cosmogony  of  Genesis,  that  the  sun,  no  less  than  the  moon,  was  called 
into  being  to  give  light  u|)ou  the  earth.  But  he  did  not,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  objection,  he  ought  to  have  done,  feel  at  all  puffed  up  with 
pride  at  being  an  inhabitant  of  a  world  which  was  the  centre  of  so 
grand  a  system  and  which  had  such  splendid  orbs  rolling  round  it. 
TPhe  effect  produced  on  his  mind  is  the  exact  opposite  ;  the  grandeur 
of  the  heavens,  as  looked  at  with  '*  geocentric  "  eyes,  at  once  suggests^ 
not  the  greatness  of  man,  but  his  littleness. 

"  I  will  consider  thy  heavens,  the  works  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon 
mnd  the  stars  which  Thou  hast  appointed.  Lord,  what  is  man  that 
Thou  visitest  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  so  regardest  him  ?  " 
There  is  no  reason  to  thmk  that  there  was  in  the  writer  of  these 
ITords  any  conscious  reference  to  the  special  Christian  theology.  It  is 
QoA^s  general  providence  and  care  for  man  which  arouses  his  wonder  ; 
the  littleness  of  man,  as  comptired  with  the  greatness  of  the  lieavens, 
does  not  come  to  his  mind  as  an  objection  or  a  difficulty ;  it  is  matter 
for  wonder,  but  for  purely  devout  wonder.  And  this  is  surely  the 
nAtural  state  of  mind.  Without  thinking  of  any  astronomical  theories 
at  all,  without  caring  whether  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun  or  the 
son  goes  round  the  earth,  the  contemplation  of  the  starry  heavens 
does  make  one  feel  our  own  littleness.  Wo  do  indeed  so  deeply  feel 
our  littleness  that  the  first  impulse  of  the  natural  man  is  to  fall  down 
aiod  worship  the  splendid  orbs  that  he  sees  above  him.     I  write  in  an 
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old  Phcenician  home,  with  Ashtoretli  the  goddess  of  Xh&  Zidcmbiis^ 
lighting  np  earth  and  sky  and   sea  aod  moimtaias.     And   I  do  o^^ 
wonder  that  they  worshipped  her.     Nor  do  I  believo  that  the  mi 
Khodes  would  have  thought  any  more — most  likely  they  wotild 
thought  somewhat  the  less — of  their  great  god  Helios,  if  any 
Bopher  had  taught  them  that,  instead  of  driving  his  car  daily  thro' 
the  heavens,  he  sat  idly  in  the  middle  of  things  while  the  earth  made 
a  yearly  journey  round  him. 

The  truth  is  that  the  objection   attributes   to  scientific   tlieorias 
great  deal  more  practical  influence  than  actually  belongs   to 
"Whether  tlie  earth  goes  round  the  sun  or  the  sun  goes  round  the 
does  not  make  the   least   practical   difference  to   the   aifaira  of 
It  makes  no  diflferenco  to  our  general  feelings,  to  our  general  ways 
looking  at  things.     It  does    not  appear    that    astronomers    have 
greater  contempt  for  man  aod  the  earth  and  the  things  of  earth 
the  men  of  past  times  who  bolieved  the  *'  geocentric  '*  theory,  or 
the  men  of  pi-esent  t  imes  who  think  very  little  about  the  matter* 
adays  we  are  all   **  heliocentric''  when  we  stop  to  think  about  il 
we  were  put  on  by  an  examiner,  we  should  all  make  the  right  an 
but  I  suspect  that  most  of  us  are  **  geocentric'*  in  pmctice 
we  not  only  talk  as  if  the  sun  really  rose  and  set,  but  for  all  practici 
purposes  wo  really  thiok  so.     Wben  I  watch  the  sun  seeming  to 
out  of  the  wide  Mediten'anean  or  seeming  to  sink  at  eve  behin 
western   mountains,  the  chances  are   a  hundred  to  one  that  I  ne' 
think  of  the  scicntitic  doctrine  which   I   at  once  acknowledge  to 
true    if    I   do  chance  to   think    of  it.     The  poets    influence    men' 
minds  quite  as   much   as  the  astronomers,  and  the  poets   are   sadld 
'*  geocentric."     Yet  they  often  follow  their  old  Hebrew  forerii'  -^  -  — 
dwelling  on  the  littleness  of  man  and  the  vanity  of   eaj-thly 
With  one  who  was  consciously  and  controversially  '*  geocentric/'  withj 
one  who  had  convinced  himself  that  Ptolemy  was  right  and  Cop"— '*'' 
wrong,  it   would   doubtless  be  otherwise.     Such   an  one   xn\^ 
tempted  to  swagger  a  little  about  the  greatness  of  this  earth  and  U^ 
inhabitants.       But    to    the    millions  on  millions  who  were   n^ -^   ^"^ 
*^  geocentric  *'   only  because  they  never  heard  of  any  other   li 
and  never  thought  at   all   about  the  matter,  to  those  other  i 
who  are  correctly  *'  heliocentric"  whenever  they  areexaminedj  h 
at  other  times  fall   back    into  a  practically  ** geocentric"  stat 
both  these  classes  the  whole  thing  really  does  not  matter.      Nol 
really  accepts  or  rejects  the   Christian  religion  or  any  other  relij 
merely  through  thinking  whether  the  sun  is  so  many  thousand 
millions  of  times  bigger  than  the  earth,  or  whether  it  ib  only  of 
size    of   a   cart-wheel,    or,    at    the    outside^    about    the    bi; 
Peloponnesos, 

About  the  same  time  that  I  saw  the  answer  to  the  objection  wj 
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I  have  thus  worked  up  a  little  for  myself,  I  also  saw  another  answer. 
It  took  this  shape.  The  Christian  scheme  in  no  way  implies  any 
special  importance  in  the  earth  or  its  inhabitants.  It  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  more  than  one  directly  opposite  theory.  Now  any 
theory  whatever  about  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  must  be 
mere  theory,  because  we  cannot  have  any  real  knowledge  on  the 
subject..  Astronomers  do  not  attempt  to  tell  us  for  certain  whether 
even  the  other  members  of  our  own  system  are  inhabited  or  not. 
r  have  no  astronomer  at  hand  to  consult,  but  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  they  tell  us  that  Mars  is  the  only  planet  of  our  system 
where  men  like  ourselves  could  live,  that,  if  the  other  planets  are 
inhabited,  it  must  be  by  beings  of  a  very  different  physical  nature  from 
onrs.  Of  the  moral  or  spiritual  state  of  such  beings,  if  such  beings  there 
be,  they  can  of  course  tell  us  nothing.  It  is  open  to  any  man  to  think 
that  the  other  members  of  our  system  and  the  members  of  other 
systems  are  inhabited  or  that  they  are  not.  It  is  open  to  him  to  think 
that  they  are  inhabited  only  by  beings  so  inferior  to  ourselves  that  a 
scheme  like  that  of  the  Christian  revelation  cannot  apply  to  tl^em.  It 
is  equally  open  to  him  to  think  that  they  are  inhabited  by  beings  so 
greatly  our  moral  superiors  that  for  them  the  sclit^me  of  Christianity 
has  never  been  needed.  It  is,  I  suppose,  open  to  him  to  think  that, 
in  some  way  unknown  to  us,  the  Christian  scheme  may  apply  to  other 
worlds  besides  ours.  And  it  may  be  at  least  a  harmless  dream,  if  any 
one  likes  to  think  that  the  heavenly  bodies,  so  much  greater  and  more 
splendid  than  our  earth,  may  I'eally  be  places  of  promotion  for  the  in- 
habitants of  this  earth.  All  these  are  of  course  mere  speculations  ; 
tiiey  are  positions  which,  as  they  cannot  be  proved,  cannot  l^e  dis- 
proved. They  may  be  wise  guesses  or  foolish  ;  we  are  concerned  with 
them  only  because,  as  they  in  no  way  contradict  any  discovery  of 
modem  science,  so  they  are  in  no  way  inconsistent  with  the  Christian 
theology.  It  is  doubtless  a  wise  caution  to  say  that  it  is  better  not 
to  enter  at  all  on  such  speculations,  in  which  we  never  can  reach  cer- 
tainty, and  which  have  no  practical  bearing  on  our  actual  life.  Our 
duties  lie  in  this  world  which  we  know  about,  and  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  as  to  what  may  be  going  on  in  other  worlds  which  we  do  not 
know  about.  It  might  even  be  added  that,  if  we  were  meant  to  know 
aibont  them,  some  means  of  knowing  would  have  been  given  us  in  the 
way  either  of  science  or  of  revelation.  All  this  is  most  true.  I  sug- 
gested the  various  hypothetical  views  just  stated  simply  by  way  of 
argament.  We  are  told  that  the  Christian  theolo*n'  is  essentially 
"geocentric,"  that — not  to  go  beyond  our  own  system — the  "helio- 
centric" doctrine  at  once  upsets  that  theologj'  as  implying  an 
importance  in  man  and  his  dwelling-place  which  does  not  bf^'long  to 
them.  I  answer  that  here  are  several  possible  opinions,  none  of  which 
contradicts   any  scientific  discovery,  none  of  which   contradicts  the 
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Christian  thcoloEry,  but  in  some  of  which  the  view  taken  of  man 
his  dwelling-place  is  by  no  means  a  lofty  onif. 

I  have  taken  these  two  lines  of  defence^  snggested  by  oJhexs,  and 
have  given  them  some  turns  of  my  own.  But  I  wish  to  go  a  Utlle^ 
deeper  into  the  matter  from  another  side.  There  is  m  *  '^  jf 
argument  which  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  taken  alrefur    ^  ja 

or  other,  but  which  has  certainly  suggested  itself  independently  to  my 
own  mind,  and  which  I  may  truly  say  that  I  have  not  seen  n-  ^  '  Ij. 
What  if  we  were  to  say  that  the  physical  littleness  of  thj  .as 

compared  with  many  other  objects  in  the  oniverse^  is  in  no  wwf 
inconsistent  with  a  belief  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  small  planel 
really  are  the  most  important  beings  in  the  universe  ?  What  if  we 
were  to  say  that  such  experience  as  we  have  of  the  working  of  things 
in  our  own  world  does  actually  suggest  a  certain  presumption  that  it 
may  really  be  so  ?  There  is  a  saying  in  Saint  Pauls  first  Epistle  U> 
the  Corinthians  (i.  27)  which  puts  forth  in  a  Christian  shape  a  doctrine 
which  no  t heist  of  any  kind  can  well  deny»  and  which  those  who  do 
not  admit  even  theism  must  allow  to  be  in  full  agi-eement  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  and  history*  Let  ns  read  it  in  the  fall 
strength  of  tlie  originrtl. 

Ta  ^d^pa  Tov  k6(T^ov  i^tXl^aro  o  OtoQj  a'a  tovq  OQ^oitq  icaraitr^^iii  .>    i^. 

ajivi}  TOV  Konfiov  Kol  Ta  i^fwOivtjfulva  istXtstiro  o  Bfoc?  •^*al  to.  ^iri  ivtw, 
*lva  Til  ovra  KaTapyrirrij'  utto^c  ^!}  Kavyj)(TfiTm  7ra<xa  aafj^  ivbtTrioi*  airrovt 

Here  the  foolish  things,  the  weak,  the  ignoble,  the  despised  thingi^ 
the  very  things  that  are  not,  are  said  to  be  chosen  by  God  to  confoniiid 
and  bring  to  shame  the  things  that  are,  or  at  least  seem  to  be,  wi», 
Strang,  noble,  or  in  other  ways  superior  to  them.  The  reason  givtao 
by  the  apostle  is  a  moral  one,  which  I  suppose  would  not  be  accepted 
by  those  who  do  not  believe  in  a  moral  Governor  of  the  univefse. 
But  we  need  not  at  this  stage  dispute  about  the  reason ;  what  vra  havu 
now  to  deal  with  is  a  question  of  fact.  Does  not  the  apostle  hete 
descri1ji3  ill  a  somewhat  rhetorical  way  an  order  of  things  which,  if 
described  in  a  more  scientific  fashion,  we  might  ventnre  to  say  waft 
the  ordinary"  course  of  the  world  both  in  physical  and  in  moral 
matters  ?  Christians,  theists  in  general,  will  call  it  a  law  of  God  ft 
providence  ;  those  who  would  disclaim  either  of  these  names  may 
speak  of  it  in  some  other  way ;  but  is  it  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
every-day  experience  that  something  verj-  like  what  the  ajK^stle  speaks 
of  does  take  place  as  the  common  course  of  things  ?  The  small  thingi*, 
the  weak  things,  the  despised  things,  do  in  a  wonderful  way  get  tha 
better  of  the  great  and  strong  things  which  may  be  conceived  m 
despising  them^  which  in  some  cases  certainly  do  desjiise  them.  Tie 
physically  small  things  constantly  have,  in  some  way  or  other,  ii 
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fiaperiorify  over  the  physically  great  tilings  which  more  than  makes 
np  for  their  physical  smallness.  We  see  this  alike  in  man's  dealings 
with  the  natural  world  and  also  in  his  political  history.  Eveiy  victory 
of  freedom  and  every  practical  discovery  of  science  is  alike  on 
instance  of  the  law  laid  down  by  the  apostle.  The  position  held  by 
man  himself  in  his  own  planet  is  the  most  wonderful  instance  of  all. 
Everywhere  the  weak  confounds  the  strong  and  has  dominion  over 
the  strong.  The  wise  of  the  world,  the  seemingly  wise,  are  constantly 
taken  in  their  own  craftiness ;  the  strong  are  overthrown  by  their  own 
Beeming  strength.  If  a  world  that  is  physically  very  small  among 
worlds  should  really,  in  some  sense  other  than  physical,  hold  the  first 
place  among  worlds  much  bigger  than  itself,  such  a  state  of  things  is 
in  perfect  agreement  with  what  experience  tells  us  is  the  ordinary 
oonrse  of  things  in  that  one  world  of  which  we  know  something. 

Let  us  then  take  the  extreme  proposition  of  all,  namely  that  this 
world  of  ours,  a  mere  speck,  we  are  told,  in  the  universe,  has  this  pre- 
cedence over  all  the  other  bodies  in  the  universe  that  it  alone  is  in- 
habited, or  at  least  that  no  other  is  inhabited  by  beings  of  a  nature 
equal  or  superior  to  our  own.  I  am  not  asserting  this  proposition  or 
any  proposition  on  the  subject,  because  no  proposition  of  the  kind  can 
be  either  proved  or  disproved.  I  only  say  that,  if  anybody  does 
maintain  such  a  proposition,  he  is  not  maintaining  anything  that  is 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  The  Christian  religion  assuredly  does  not 
imply  any  such  doctrine ;  but  if  it  did  imply  it,  it  would  be  no  argu- 
ment against  the  Christian  religion.  For  the  proposition  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  only  experience  that  we  can  have,  that  of  our 
own  earth.  It  may  seem  a  very  strange  thing  if  the  greater  part  of 
the  universe  really  is  condemned  to  what  to  us  seems  uselessness  and 
emptiness.  From  one  side  it  is  answer  enough  that  we  know  nothing 
•  of  what  is  useful  or  useless  in  any  world  but  our  own,  and  that  we 
perhaps  know  less  about  it  than  we  think  we  do  even  in  our  own 
world.  At  any  rate  we  know  from  the  past  history  and  present  state 
of  our  own  world  that  such  seeming  uselessness  and  emptiness  was 
'  the  state  of  the  whole  of  our  world  in  some  of  its  past  stages,  and  that 
-it  still  remains  the  state  of  large  parts  of  it.  And  he?re  both  the 
certain  facts  of  geology  and  the  less  certain  doctrine  of  evolution, 
instead  of  standing  in  the  way  of  the  argument,  give  it  no  small  help. 
The  longer  we  conceive  the  earth  to  have  been  in  being  without  human 
inhabitants,  without  sentient  inhabitants,  without  so  much  as  vegetable 
'Bfe  upon  it,  the  longer  we  conceive  it  to  have  been  a  mere  empty 
house,  not  dwelled  in,  not  even  garnished  for  those  who  were  to  dwell 
■  in  it^  the  closer  is  the  parallel  that  we  get  to  the  supposed  condition 
t>f  the  universe  in  general.  We  know  that  our  own  world  remained 
in  this  seemingly  useless  and  empty  state  for  untold  ages;  there  is 
'■tiierefore  at  least  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  other  worlds,  some  or 
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Int,  may  be  in  the  same  state  still.  And  even  now  the 
li  iite  of  the  earth  is  by  no  means  what  King  Alfonso,  legia- 
Ithe  great-est  good  of  the  greatest  human  number,  might  have 
I  make  it,  I  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  being 
Iruck  with  a  sentence  in  my  geography-book.  Speaking  <rf 
I  rivers  of  Siberia,  Obi,  Lena,  Yenesei,  it  said  :  '*  These  vast 
Iv  mostly  through  unpeopled  solitudes."  There  was  some- 
Ibis  simple  description  that  set  one  a-thinking.  One  could 
fcntrasting  these  great  rivers  which,  flowing  through  unpeopled 
leemed,  from  the  human  point  of  view,  to  be  of  no  use,  which 
trt.  in  the  human  history  of  the  world,  with  rivers  so  much 
1  Thames,  Seine,  Tiber,  which  have  played  so  great  a  part  in 
Iry.  And  I  remember,  perhaps  out  of  Enfield's  Speaker  op 
fcciter,  some  lines  of  a  last  century  poet  who  wondered  or  com-« 

I  ''A  part  bow  small  of  this  terraqueous  globe 

I  Is  occupied  by  man." 

L  sure  of  the  word  **  occupied,"  and  I  perhaps  might  not 
Imbered  the  line  at  all,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  grand  word 
lous  ' ;  but  I  know  that  my  line  and  a  half  was  followed  by 
lit  setting  forth  of  the  dreariness  and  emptiness  and  seeming 
Is  of  a  large  part  of  this  earth.  And  we  used  to  be  taught 
Ipe  was  the  smallest  quarter  of  the  globe  but  the  most 
I  and  we  enlarged  with  some  satisfaction  on  its  superiority 
m  so  much  bigger  as  Asia  and  Africa.  In  short,  we  might 
lever  proving  the  obvious  truth  which  nobody  doubts  that 
Irt  of  tho  world  is,  for  human  purposes,  useless,  that,  if  the 
l>ut  a  very  small  part  of  the  universe,  the  occupied  and 
lart  of  it  is  smaller  still.  There  would  be  no  need  to  insist 
patter  at  all,  except  that  the  past  emptiness  and  uselessness 
lie  planet,  the  abiding  emptiness  and  seeming  uselessness  of 
B  of  it,  certainly  go  a  long  way  to  get  rid  of  all  A  priori 
Ito  the  possible  emptiness  and  seeming  uselessness  of  some 
lie  other  bodies  that  make  up  the  universe. 
Iw  we  come  to  another  point,  namely  the  means  by  which 
i  of  the  earth  have  been  rescued  from  this  empty  and  useless 
Ihich  in  truth  all  parts  have  been  rescued  that  have  been 
lalh  Some  parts  of  the  earth  are  still,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
incapable  of  improvement;  others  are  capable  of  improvement 
Id  of  man.  And,  if  we  take  as  our  standard  the  needs  of 
1  not  necessarily  of  civilized  life,  but,  say,  of  what  Mr.  Tylor 
li  savage  "  life,  the  earth,  even  in  its  best  case,  needs  some 
Int.  The  savage  himself  has  to  do  something  to  the  earth 
Ihing  that  grows  or  moves  upon  it,  before  he  can  reach  even 
landaixl  of  well-being.     Mankind  has,  in  the  language  of 
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the  Old  Testament,  a  commission,  not  only  to  replemsh  the  earth,  but 
to  subdue  it.  But  the  choice  of  man  for  such  work  is  surely  the 
atrongest  case  of  all  of  the  weak  things  of  the  world  being  chosen  to 
confound  the  strong.  Of  all  the  animated  beings  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  man  is  surely,  among  those  of  any  considerable  size,  one  of  the 
least  fitted  for  such  a  task  as  that  of  subduing  the  eartL  For  man  to 
subdue  the  earth  means  that  he  must  strive,  and  strive  successfully, 
against  powers  infinitely  stronger  than  himself.  It  means  that  he 
must  bear  up  against  and  get  the  better  of,  sometimes  even  that 
he  must  turn  to  his  own  use,  physical  .forces,  physical  obstacles, 
in  the  face  of  which  his  own  physical  strength  is  simply  nothing. 
It  means  that  he  must  drive  away  or  destroy  creatures  far  stronger 
than  himself,  which  cannot  be  made  useful  for  his  purposes,  and  to 
press  into  his  service  other  creatures  far  stronger  than  himself, 
which  can  be  in  such  sort  made  useful'.  He  has  to  defend  himself 
against  the  powers  of  nature,  to  find  shelter  against  heat  and  cold  and 
wind  and  rain.  He  has  in  the  most  literal  sense  to  subdue  the  earth 
when  he  turns  its  soil  to  raise  his  food,  when  he  clears  the  prinueval 
wood,  when  he  drains  the  lake  and  turns  the  river,  when  he  hews  his  way 
through  the  mountain,  and  makes  the  Ocean  itself  his  highway.  !Nay 
more,  as  he  goes  on,  he  makes  the  powers  of  nature  his  servants  ;  the 
winds,  the  fire,  the  lightning  itself,  are  all  pressed  to  do  his  bidding. 
And  to  do  all  this,  he  has  less  of  physical  resource  in  his  own  person  than 
almost  any  other  animal.  He  comes  into  the  world  more  helpless  than 
the  young  of  any  other  creature  ;  for,  as  the  helpless  state  remains  so 
much  longer,  the  human  babe  may  be  said  to  be  practically  more 
helpless  even  than  the  kittens  and  puppies  which  come  into  the 
world  blind.  And  he  remains  through  life  more  helpless,  as  far 
as  immediate  physical  capacity  goes,  than  any  other  creature. 
Some  creatures,  specially  some  of  those  which  look  like  survivals 
from  a  past  state  of  things,  do  in  some  sort  seem  more  helpless 
than  man;  still  even  they  are  better  provided  for  their  immediate 
purposes.  Man  is  not  only  actually  smaller  and  weaker  than  a 
great  many  creatures,  but  ho  is  proportionally 'weaker  than  a  great 
many  of  the  very  smallest  creatures.  That  he  should  be  weaker 
than  the  horse,  the  bull,  or  the  elephant,  is  only  in  proportion  to  his 
smaller  size ;  but  a  man  who  should  have  a  flea's  power  of  leaping  or 
the  power  of  lifting  weights  which  belongs  to  the  goat-caterpillar 
would  be  a  very  remarkable  being  indeed.  To  be  sure  an  elephant 
which  should  have  the  flea's  power  of  leaping  would  be  more  remarkable 
still ;  but  the  small  creatures  generally  do  seem,  as  if  to  make  up  for 
their  smallness,  to  have  some  powers  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  large 
ones.  And  might  we  not  even  say  that  here  again  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  law  of  the  weak,  if  not  confounding,  at  least 
sarpassing  the    strong  ?      Man   has   no  natural  weapons  either  to 
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liiself  against  attack  or  to  attack  any  other  creature  him- 
L  teeth  aud  nails  are  contemptible  beside  those  of  almost 
I  creature  \  he  has  no  horns  like  the  peaceful  mminantB  ;  he 
liose  means  of  escape  by  fleetness,  agility,  what  we  may  call 
lunning,  which  are  given  to  many  creatures  whose  powers  of 

I  direct  defence  are  small.  Like  other  animals,  he  is  naked  ; 
Ine  is,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  driven  to  feel  his  nakedneflB 

II  physical  necessity.  Other  animals  feel  cold,  but  most  of 
k  Bome  natural  means  of  defence  against  it.  Man,  like  other 
feels  hunger ;  but  in  his  own  person,  he  has  less  means  of 
I  his  hunger  than  any  other  creature.  And  we  might  go  on 
tether  a  thousand  instances  to  show  how  thoroughly  man  is, 
Isic^l  points,  one  of  the  weak  things  of  the  world.  And  it 
lemembered  that,  if  the  doctrine  of  evolution  be  true,  he 
Im  forefathers  who  were  better  equipped  in  all  these  ways 
B.  And  if  we  take  the  savage  as  an  intermediate  stage 
Ihe  eivili7.(3d  man  and  those  his  remote  forefathers,  the  sava^ 
Iback  somewhat  and  the  civilized  man  still  more.  The  savage 
Is  soma^  often  many,  physical  advantages  over  the  civilized 
le  may  not  always  be  actually  stronger,  but  his  physical 
I  commonly  keener.  He  commonly  has  the  general  physical 
i  ;  where  he  has  not,  it  is  either  because  he  has,  throng 
fcumst4ince,  physically  degenerated,  or  because  the  civil- 
1  haa,  like  the  domesticated  beast,  had  the  advantage  of 
I  In  any  ordinary  state  of  things,  the  savage  has  the  physical 
m  over  the  civilized  man  and  the  beast  over  the  savage.  The 
If  evolution  I  neither  affirm  nor  deny  ;  I  simply  accept  it  for 
I  s  isake,  as  distinctly  telling  in  my  argument's  favour.     Grant 

I  and  we  must  say  that,  as  a  being  that  has  to  make  his  way 
Ihysicai  world  without  helps  external  to  his  own  person,  the 
Iman  has  certainly  degenerated  from  the  savage,  and  the 
Is  degenerated  from  the  ape. 

Len  is  assuredly  one  of  the  weak  things  of  the  world.  Bat 
less  is  one  out  of  which  he  is  made  strong,  a  weakness  by 
lis  enabled  to  subdue  the  earth  and  to  have  dominion  over 
m  of  the  field.     It  is  because  he  has  more  need  of  external 

II  any  other  creature,  because  he  knows  that  he  has  saoh 
I  therefore  seeks  to  supply  them,  that  he  has  become,  in  one 
■least,  the  lord  of  the  creation.  Without  tools  he  can  do 
I  with  tools  ho  can  do  everything,  even  to  subduing  the 
Ban's  need  of  tools  nowhere  comes  out  more  strongly  thMn. 
Ird  to  the  one  organ  in  which  he  does  seem  to  surpass  all 
Itinals.  The  hand  of  man  seems  to  us  a  wonderful  improve- 
Ihe  hand  of  the  ape.  And  so  it  is  for  man's  purposes ;  that 
I  using  of  tools.     Be  it  the  spade  that  is  to  be  nsed,  or  the 
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sword  or  the  pen,  or  any  machinery  much  more  elaborate  than  any  of 
these,  man  can  work  it  all  the  better  because  of  the  more  perfect 
derelopement  of  his  thumb  as  compared  with  the  thumb  of  the  ape. 
Bat  for  the  mere  animal  life  which  uses  no  tools,  the  ape's  hand  may 
be  as  good  or  better.  One  thing  is  clear ;  man  s  hand  enables  him 
to  use  artificial  weapons,  the  bow,  the  sword,  the  spexir,  in  a  way  that 
the  ape  could  not ;  but  in  order  so  to  use  them,  he  gives  up  his 
natural  weapons  of  claws,  which  the  ape  keeps.  Ho  has  to  give  them 
up  also  in  that  curious  process  in  which  a  natural  organ  is  turned  into 
an  artificial  weapon,  when  he  clenches  his  fist  to  strike.  Man  s  one 
piece  of  physical  superiority  is  thus  in  some  sort  part  of  his  physical 
inferiority.  It  is  superior  only  as  it  enables  him  the  better  to  use 
those  artificial  helps  the  need  of  which  is  the  sign  of  his  general 
physical  helplessness. 

While  we  are  speaking  of  man  who  needs  tools  for  everything, 
while  we  are  contrasting  him  with  other  animals  who  do  whatever 
they  do  without  tools,  we  are  again  brought  round  to  the  remarkable 
SBCt  that  it  is  among  the  lower,  not  among  the  higher  animals,  that 
we  find  those  which  are  most  skilful  in  what  we  may  call  their  prac* 
lice  of  the  arts.  .  There  are  many  animals  wliich,  in  one  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter,  surpass  man  in  their  power  of  doing  various 
things  ;  but  it  is  not  among  man's  fellow-mammals  that  we  find  them. 
ATnong  mammals  man  stands  alone  as  a  tailor,  almost  alone  as  a 
builder.  But  birds  are  for  the  most  part  builders,  though  it  should 
be  noticed  that  they  are  not  strictly  builders  of  houses.  Tlie  bird's 
nest,  so  cunningly  put  together,  is  not  the  abiding  dwelling-place  of 
the  bird  ;  it  is  a  temporary  nursery,  designed  to  keep  the  young  brood 
in  safety.  But  if  the  ingenuity  of  birds  is  wonderful,  that  of  insects 
is  more  wonderful  still.  Both  birds  and  insects  can  do  without  tools 
things  that  man  cannot  do  with  tools.  The  advantage  that  man  has 
aeems  to  lie  wholly  in  his  power  of  improvement.  Birds  and  insects 
are  ingenious  builders ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  they  strike  out  no 
new  styles  of  architecture ;  they  do  not  invent  the  arch  and  develop  it 
into  the  vault  and  the  cupola.  Birds  again,  and  insects  still  more, 
seem  to  have  higher  political  instincts  than  mammals.  The  economy 
of  the  rookery  is  wonderful  and  that  of  the  bee-hive  is  yet  more 
wonderful ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  rooks  or  bees  ever  strictly 
invent  or  improve ;  a  certain  adaptation  to  changed  circumstances  is 
as  far  as  any  animal  but  man  ever  seems  to  get.  Bees  and  ants, 
specially  those  ants  which  go  forth  to  make  war  and  to  capture  slaves, 
httve  sorely  something  of  a  form  of  government,  something  like  rulers, 
assemblies,  debates.  But  all  seems  traditional;  in  an  assembly  ot 
bees  or  ants  we  can  conceive  a  decree  to  meet  some  immediate  need ; 
WB  can  hardly  conceive  a  constitutional  amendment.  Here  again,  if 
•birds  are  more  artistic  and  more  political  than  mammals,  and  insects 
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an^ain  more  artistic  and  more  political  thfiu  birds,  we  Lave  once  moi^ 
the  smaller,  tlie  weaker,  the  phj^cally  inferior,  creature  outdoing  tl 
greater  and  stronger.  This  superiority  of  the  lower  aniiuftls  over  th^ 
higher  is  a  kind  of  secondary  example  of  one  genera!  law,  alongside  < 
the  great  example  of  all,  the  supremacy  of  man.  Man  can  do  witJi  tool 
insects  can  in  many  cases  do  without  tools,  things  which  the  sagaciouB 
dog  and  the  *' half-reasoning**  elephant  cannot  do  either  with  or 
without  them.  Only  man,  who  works  with  tools,  can  improTe  his 
tools  and  thereby  improve  his  work,  while  the  birds  and  insects,  who 
work  only  with  their  own  organs  which  they  cannot  improve, — whic 
at  least  within  historic  memory,  they  have  not  improved^ — cann^ 
improve  their  work.  The  law  of  the  weak  confounding  the  sti^itg 
comes  out  in  a  twofold  sliapo.  The  inferior  animals  can  do  with 
their  own  organs  things  which  the  superior  animals  cannot  do.  Bot 
man,  because  his  organs  are  physically  so  greatly  inferior,  ifi  driven  to 
the  use  of  tools,  and  by  the  help  of  his  tools,  he  is  able  to  overc5om<^ 
all  the  rest. 

The  details  of  the  processes  by  which  man  is  ever  subduing  the 
earth  and  exercising  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field  are  so 
familiar  to  all,  they  form  such  a  constant  part  of  our  every-tlaj  life, 
that  we  do  not  look  on  them  with  the  wonder  which  they  really 
deserve.  But  we  have  only  to  think  about  the  matter,  and  we  shal! 
at  once  see  how  truly  wonderful,  how  impossible  to  explain  by  any  trw 
physical  law,  is  the  dominion  whicli  man  exercises  every  hour  both 
over  nature  and  over  other  animals.  We  are  also,  in  our  just  admiratifl 
of  those  who  improve,  apt  to  be  a  little  unjust  to  those  who  originalP 
invent.  In  any  process  of  invention  the  fii*st  step  of  all  is  the  greatest 
of  all.  The  man  who  set  the  first  coracle  afloat  was  a  daring  man,  a 
greater  inventor  than  any  mere  improver  of  the  art  of  navigation.  And 
a  daring  man  he  was  too  who  first  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  horse, 
though  he  was  an  improver  rather  than  an  inventor.  The  horse  was 
clearly  set  to  draw^  most  likely  to  carry  burthens,  before  any  man 
risked  himself  on  his  back.  But  the  compound  being,  as  we  may  call 
itj  the  centaur-like  group  fot-med  by  the  man  and  his  horse,  is  truly 
wonderful.  The  physical  strength  lies  on  one  side  and  the  force  of 
will  on  the  other*  But  here  too  the  weak  has  mastered  the  strong ; 
man  holds  down  and  guides  according  to  his  will  a  creature  that  conld 
at  any  moment  shake  bim  off  and  trample  him  under  foot.  The  con- 
trast between  master  and  servant  is  brought  out  more  strangely  still 
when  man  guides  the  elephant  at  his  pleasure,  with  still  less  approa^ 
to  physical  constraint  than  the  bridle  puts  upon  the  horse.  And  ma 
has  his  conquests  which  are  purely  moral.  The  dog  is  a  willing  elav 
The  unchained  dog  can  at  any  moment  leave  his  master,  and  a  dog  sH^ 
any  sixe  need  never  be  chained  if  he  chooses  to  resist.  The  d«- 
truth  is  more  than  a  slave,  even  than  a  willing  slave;  he  eeems  \ 
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like  a  worshipper.  One  cannot  help  fancying  that  in  the  eyes  of  a  dopf 
his  master  must  seem  something  like  a  deity.  I  will  not  enter  on 
that  mysterious  dread  of  man  on  the  part  of  other  animals  which  in 
the  Hebrew  reooixl  is  coupled  with  the  commission  to  subdue  and  to 
hold  dominion,  and  which  certainly  does  exist  in  many  cases.  I  pass 
it  by,  because  it  may  perhaps  admit  of  doubt  whether  it  is  in  all  cases 
strictly  instinctive,  and  not  sometimes  the  result  of  experience  of  the 
fa^t  that  man  possesses  powers  which  to  all  other  animals  must  seem 
to  pass  all  understanding.  But  the  fact  is  the  same  in  any  c^se  ;  man 
does  hold  dominion  over  other  animals  ;  he  can  tame  when  it  suits 
him  to  tame,  he  can  destroy  when  it  suits  him  to  destrc»y,  creatures 
whose  mere  physical  strength  would  enable  theni  to  desti'oy  him  in  a 
moment.  That  is,  once  more,  the  weak  things  are  chosen  to  confound 
the  strong. 

This  part  of  the  argument  brings  us  at  once  to  those  elements  in 
man  which  qualify  him  thus  to  discharge  his  commission  of  subduing 
and  holding  dominion.  He  has  reason  ;  he  has  speech.  There  is  no 
need  here  to  dispute  as  to  the  nature  of  man's  reason,  whether  it 
strictly  differs  in  kind  from  the  analogous  powers  in  the  lower  animals. 
It  is  enough  that  it  differs  so  vastly  in  degree  that  it  practically 
differs  in  kind.  Nor  need  we  here  dispute  as  to  the  origin  of  speech 
and  its  relation  to  thought.  It  is  enough  that  man  does  speakj  and 
that  other  animals  do  not.  That  is  to  say,  without  at  all  denying 
that  other  animals  may  communicate  with  one  another  by  means  of 
the  voice,  it  is  certain  that  man  can  do  so  in  a  degree  so  vastly 
superior  to  all  others  that  his  gift  practically  differs  in  kind.  But  all 
this  is  only  part  of  tlio  same  general  law  of  which  we  have  spoken  so 
often.  Man,  with  his  inferior  physical  powers,  can  subdue  and  hold 
dominion,  because  such  physical  powers  as  he  has  are  under  the 
guidance  of  a  high  intellectual  power,  the  power,  we  may  put  it» 
which  can  devise  tools  and  improve  them.  The  weak  is  assuredly 
chosen  to  confound  the  strong  when  it  is  on  the  physically  weak  that 
the  power  is  conferred  to  which  the  physically  strong  has,  in  one  sort 
or  another,  to  give  way. 


But  the  same  law  comes  out  in  the  most  instructive  way  of  all, 
when  we  turn  from  man*8  relation  to  nature  aud  to  other  animals,  to 
his  relations  to  other  men,  to  the  relations  between  one  community  of 
men  and  another.  If  we  look  to  man's  civil  and  political  history,  we 
shall  find  that  its  moet  striking  pages,  its  most  instructive  pages, 
those  which  we  turn  to  and  which  we  remember  with  tho  greatest 
delight,  are  those  which  record  the  endless  cases  in  which,  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  the  weak  have  been  chosen  to  confound  the  strong. 
I  would  crave  leave  to  put  forth  yet  again  a  doctrine^ — in  form  it  may 
seem  a  paradox — which  I  have  already  put  forth  once  or  twice.     For 
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it  is  certainly  what  ia  parliamentary  oratory  is  caUed  "  germane 

the  present  argument.     My  position  or  paradox  was   this,  tiiat  tbl 

great  practical  discoveries  of  modem  science,  the  use  of  steam,  alae* 

tricity^  any  other  natural  powers^*  in  the  \Tirious  forms  in      "     "     ^^ 

have  kamL^d  to  apply  them,  are  above  all  things  valuable.     .        .if 

political  results.     They  hare,  in  a  word,  enabled  large  stAtea  to  rim 

to  the  political  level  of   j^mall  ones,      I   will  not  enlarge  again^  for  I 

have  done  so  already,  on  the  way  in  which  smfter  means  of  ootQEDmii* 

cation  have  affected  political  life,  how  in  short  they  have,  for  the  fiiii 

time  in  the  world's  history,  made  democracy  on  a  great  scale  poeaibla. 

They  have  made  states  possible  which  combine  the  personal   freeckwa 

of  a  small  commonwealth,  the  direct  political  action  of  each  citizen  in 

the  commonwealth,  with  the  physical  extent  and  physical  strength  €if 

a  great  kingdom.     Without  the  raibroad  and  the  telegraph,  the  Umted 

States  of  America  could  hardly  exist  as  a  single  confederation^  and  t  bd 

kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Italy  would  be  very  ditterent  from  whitf 

they  are.      ilany  of  us  indeed  can  remember  when  the   kingdom  rf 

Great  Britain  was  very  different  from  what  it  now  is,  and  c-an   be«f 

witnt?s3  how  nauch  the  great  physical  inventions  have  done  towards 

working  the  change.     Here  again  we  see  man  doing  something  mare 

than  subdue  the  earth ;  we  see  him   actually  oommanding   pov7«r« 

wliich  the  human  mind  in  its  earlier  stages  would  have  instiiictiTely 

looked  on  as  divine.     When  man  makes  the  lightning  his  senrajif,  b« 

ranks  with  the  deities  of  most  mythologies.    But  again  it  ia  out  ol 

weakness  that   he   is   made  strong.     Each  increase  of  power  sprinifi 

from  a  fresh  feeling  of  lack  of  power,  and  every  use  of  tools,  iVom  tli« 

simplest  to  the  most  amazing,  is  a  direct  result  of  man's  original 

helplessness. 

Besides  these  inventions,  which  are  in  themselves  colourless,  whidi 

may  be  used  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  but  which  certainly  have  bewi 

most  largely  used  for  good,  there  are  other  modem  inventions  of  t 

more  doubtful  character  in  their  results,  but  which  still  illnstrati;  tfc# 

same  law.     It  is  man's  need  of  tools,  his  constant  improvement  rf 

his  tocfls,  the  constant  extension  of  liis  dominion  over  new  powem; 

which  has  led  to   the    invention  of   those  frightful   instrumenta   rf 

wholesale  destruction  which  are  characteristic  of  the  military  art  of 

our  age.    We  cannot  help  fearing  that  their  effect  may  be  the  opp 

to  that  of  the  other  class  of  inventions.    These  last  have,  on  the  whc 

been  used  far  more  as  the  tools  of  freedom  than  as  the  tools  of  it)t 

enemies.     They  have  been  largely  the  tools  of  the  weak  against  tli6 

strong*     The  special  military  inventions  look  frightfully  like  tooh^  of 

the  strong  against  the  weak,  of  despotism  against  free^lom.      Still,  as 

*  Printing  also  has  hnrl  a  larpe  share  in  these  results.     Bat  -• 

same  way  a  new  application  of  a  natural  powor  J  it  is  merely  an  i    ^  im 

art  of  writing*     And  the  eiTects  of  printing,  though  veiy  important^  lmv«  not  b&ax  «* 
speed  J  09  those  of  the  other  inyen  lions  referred  to.  * 


-  -^  ^--^-i^^-^y. 
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tools,  for  whatever  purpose  and  in  whatever  hands,  they  are,  like  all 
other  tools,  results,  if  very  distant  and  unlooked  for  results,  of  the 
original  weakness  and  helplessness  of  man. 

We  cannot  yet  fully  judge  of  the  final  results  of  cither  of  these 
classes  of  Lnventionsj  which  seem  likely  to  aflect  the  history  of  man 
at  least  as  much  aa  any  inventions,  since  the  very  earliest  of  all. 
Thus  far  man's  history  has  been  very  largely  a  record  of  the  weak 
confounding  the  strong ;  it  certainly  has  been  so  in  all  those 
^o^jaees  when  we  look  back  to  it  with  most  satisfaction.  Nay,  it  is  so 
'  in  a  sense  even  in  those  parts  of  history  to  which  we  look  back  with 
least  satisfaction.  Nothing  is  really  more  wonderful  in  human  hts- 
lory  than  the  amazing  patience  and  submission  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  in  all  times  and  places.  As  a  rule,  the  majority  of  men  in 
f very  time  or  place  have  been  very  wretched,  and  that,  for  the  most 
|,part|  consciously  wretched^  because  they  have  had  before  their  eyes 
the  sight  of  others  who  were  better  off.  And  yet  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  accepted  their  lot  with  amazing  patience.  The  wonderful  thing 
in,  not  that  there  has  now  and  then  been  a  Slave  War  or  a  Jacquerie, 
but  that  there  has  not  been  one  never-ending  Jacquerie  from  the 
beginning  of  things.  The  submission  of  tJie  mass  of  mankind  is 
almost  like  that  of  a  dog  to  a  man.  The  many  have  commonly  sub* 
mitted  to  the  few,  with  as  little  thought  of  resistance  as  a  dog  that  is 
chained  or  beaten.  And  yet  the  physical  strength  has  always  been  on 
the  side  of  those  who  have  thus  patiently  submitted.  It  is  true  that  a 
r  amall  Ixidy  of  trained  soldiers  or  even  policemen  will  put  down  a  much 
larger  body  of  unarmed  or  undisciplined  revolters.  But  this  is  not  by 
greater  physical  strength,  but  by  virtu©  of  better  training  and  better 
tools.  And  the  submission  of  the  soldiers  and  the  policemen  to  their 
officers  is  itself  a  victory  over  physical  strength  on  the  part  of  some  other 
power ;  as  far  as  physical  strength  goes,  the  privates,  the  many,  could 
.^  any  moment  overpower  the  officers  who  are  the  few.  Here  then 
'  again  the  law'  comes  in  that  the  weak  confounds  the  strong,  even 
though  in  many  cases  our  sympathies  may  lie  with  the  physically 
strong  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  their  strength.  But  look  at  the 
case  when  it  is  the  other  way,  when  the  physically  weak  maintain^ 
and  maintain  successfully,  the  cause  of  right  against  the  physically 
atxong,  Of  all  the  struggles  of  man  against  man,  those  which  most 
stir  tho  heart  and  awaken  our  warmest  feelings  of  sympathy,  aro 
those  in  which,  before  all  others,  the  weak  have  been  chosen  to  con- 
found the  strong,  and  those  in  which  a  small  people*  fighting  for  right 
and  freedom,  has  overcome  the  physical  force  of  an  invading  despot. 
We  may  for  all  practical  purposes  say  the  physical  force  of  the  despot ; 
for  an  army  does  practically  become  so  mare  a  tool,  it  so  thoroughly 
does  the  will  of  its  master  and  not  its  own,  that  we  may  truly  speak 
of  the  physical  strength  of  each  soldier,  his  arms,  his  training,  his 
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late  spirit,  as  practically  goiDg  to  make  up  the  physical  strength 
lir  master.  The  obedience  of  a  despot's  army  to  the  despot  ib 
lal — or  immoral — obedience;  but,  when  it  obeys,  it  practically 
leg  a  physical  tool  in  the  despot's  hands.  The  master  of  an  army 
les  like  tliose  monsters  of  mythology  who  can  use  a  hundred 
I  at  once  or  enter  a  city  by  eight  gat^s  at  the  same  moment. 
I  people  in  this  sense  physically  weaker  to  withstand  and  oveiv 
I  such  a  power,  the  work  of  the  old  Greek  against  the  Persian,  of 
lebrew  against  the  transplanted  Macedonian,  of  the  men  of  the 

I  Lands  against  the  Anstrian,  of  the  men  of  the  Seven  Provinices 
It   the  Spaniard, — all    these    are  the  noblest  instances  of  our 

II  law.  There  we  see,  again  to  quote  our  apostle  or  one  writing  in 
Iritj  those  choicest  worthies  of  every  age,  those  who,  in  his  worda, 
yiil}d}}<FtJiif  airo  cKrOevda^i  iyiv{}i)ri(Tav  ia\vpo\  iv  woXifit^,  iropcfc- 
I  £KXn'av  aWoTplwv, 

I  is  it  only  on  the  field  of  battle  that  the  weak  have  thus  been 
fctroBg  in  the  cause  of  right.  We  may  fearlessly  assert  that, 
I  was  said  above,  modem  science  enabled  great  states  to  rise  to 
rel  of  3mall  ones,  the  small  states  held  that  same  position  in  the 
lal  system  of  our  earth  which  it  may  be  that  our  earth  holds — 
|ar  from  saying  that  it  does  hold — among  the  physically  greater 
I  of  the  universe.  I  need  not  go  about  to  show  where  it  is  that 
Ik  in  almost  all  ages  for  the  real  advance  in  politics,  in  art — 
lug  even  the  military  art  in  the  higher  sense,  as  distinguished 
Ihe  mere  invention  of  huge  engines  of  destruction.  It  is  clearly 
I  somll  states  of  the  world,  to  those  which  had  mere  numbcarSv 
extent  of  territory,  mere  physical  strength  in  the  secondary  sense 
h  spoken  of,  all  arrayed  against  them.  Our  models,  always  and 
Iplaces,  are  the  small  states,  the  single  cities,  the  small  nations, 
lagues  of  districts  and  cities  arrayed  together  to  withstand  some 
lielming  enemy.  So  it  was  in  old  Greece ;  so  it  was  in  mediaeval 
I  so  it  was  among  the  free  towns  and  lands  of  Germany  and  the 
Irlands,  Nay,  in  days  before  we  heard  quite  so  much  about  *'  em- 
lad  has  been  the  fashion  lately,  we  were,  in  our  own  island,  pleased 
■he  comfortable  belief  that,  while  physically  among  the  smaller 
m  of  the  world,  we  ranked  none  the  less  among  the  greatest,  and 
tisposed  to  think  ounselves  in  some  points  the  greatest  of  all. 
Iideecl  even  **  empire,"  set  up  as  it  is  nowadays,  where  we  used 
I  to  set  such  names  as  justice  and  freedom,  often  is  itself,  like  the 
I  of  despots  and  their  murderous  inventions,  a  kind  of  perverted 
Le  of  the  general  law.  Of  all  the  wide-spread  dominions  that  the 
lliaa  seeDj  the  really  greatest,  the  most  abiding,  those  which  coold 
ti:*methiQg  of  moral  power,  were  those  whose  dominion  was  most 
I  out  of  proportion  to  their  mere  physical  resources.  Carthagpi 
Ij  Home  herself,  were  cities  which  had  become  corporate  deapotjik 
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Carthage  and  Venice,  ruling  over  a  scattered  dominion,  never  became 
J^nything  else.  Rome,  with  a  continuous  dominion,  could  incorporate* 
her  provinces  in  herself.  But  in  so  doing  she  too  fulfilled  the  law. 
Surely  the  strong  were  never  more  fully  confounded  by  the  weak,  or 
rather  the  strong  had  their  very  being  merged  into  the  being  of  the 
weak,  than  when  a  village  on  a  low  hill  by  the  Tiber  brought,  step 
by  step,  to  be  as  it  were  part  of  her  own  substance,  the  cities 
and  lands  of  Latium,  of  Italy,  of  the  whole  Mediterranean  world. 

In  this  last  stage  of  our  argument  we   seem  to  have  come  very 

nearly  round  again   to  its   beginning.     This  new   objection — if  not 

^ifc^rally  new,  as  very  likely  it  is  not,  this  objection  newly  brought  up 

^gTain — which  is  to  disprove  the  scheme  of  the  Christian  religion  through 

»    Icind  of  scorn  for  our  own  earth  and  its  littleness,  seems  really  to  have 

^    |C5W)d  deal  in  common    with   certain  views  of  history  and  politics  of 

'^'^'"1^  ich  we  heard  a  good  deal  a  few  years  back.     They  were  chiefly  put 

^•c^ar-th  by  one  who  assuredly  knows  better,  one  who,  as   it  has   been 

"^*-X)pily  said,   '*  sometimes  dissembles."     But,  if  they  were  not  meant 

*vely,  they  were  certainly  often  taken  gravely.     The  tone  of  scorn 

Lich   it  has   been  sometimes  thought  fine  to  take  up  towards  those 

all  states  to  which  the   world  owes  its  present  enlightenment,  is 

^S"»?*Oanded    on    the    fact    of    that  physical    smallness    which  was  in 

*^xath  the  cause  of  their  moral  greatness.     When  we  are  asked  what 

'^-'^-^re  could  be  to  care  for  in  a  state  like  Athens,  whose  rivers  were 

^^^     much  smaller  than   the  Thames,  which  had  so  small  a  number  of 

^^triaens,  so  small  a  tale  of  square  miles  of  territorj',  a  state  which  in 

_J^^  greatest  battles  could  not   kill  so  many  men  as  a  clever  engineer 

^uld  kill   in   *'  a  good  railway  accident  *' — when  we  are  left  to  make 

te  inference  how  much  nobler  were  Persia  or  Babylon,  tho  Hun,  the 

Congo],  and  the  Turk,  than  so  paltry  a  state  as  this — when  we  hear 

ftlk  of  this  kind,  we  are  really  hearing  the  same  voice,  we  are  listening 

the  same  idolatry  of  simple  physical  bigness,  as  when  we  are  told 

^^"iiat  this  earth  cannot  be  of  that  importance  which  Christianity  assigns 

"^^•^i  it,  and  that  therefore  Christianity  must  be  false,  because  the  cir- 

^^TiinfiBrence  of  this  earth  is  vastly  smaller  than  that  of  Jupiter  or 

^^atam,  to  say  nothing  of  vaster  bodies  outside  the  system  to  which  we 

^Delong.     But  the  new  teaching  is  further  influenced   from   another 

'^Ofurce.     It  seems  to  imply  that  extravagant  estimate  of  man's  power 

^f  knowledge  which  is  the   weak  side  of  some  favourite  branches  of 

>xiodem  study.     Every  man  who  seriously  works  at  any  branch  of 

^tady  most  be  always  having  his  own  personal  ignorance  brought 

lioxne  to  him.     That  is,  the  more  he  learns,  the  more  he  sees  beyond 

liim  which  he  has  not  learned.     This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the 

liiBtorian   and  the  philologer,  and  I  conceive  it  to  be  equally  the 

I  with  the  student  of  natural  science.     But  the  student  of  natural 
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I  perhaps  more  tempted  than  the  others  to  fancy  that,  though 
llf  does  yet  not  know  everything,  yet  he  or  somebody 
fcome  day  know  everything,  that  in  short  tho  human  mind 
lund  to  its  powers  of  knowledge.  And  yet  of  all  men  he 
kt  keenly  to  know  that  there  is  a  bound  ;  for,  when  he  has, 
bcrfid  skill,  pointed  out  and  defined  a  long  series  of  causes 
IrocesBj  there  is  at  last  a  point  at  which  he  has  to  stop,  a 
Irhich  he  can  no  longer  define  his  cause,  when  he  has  to  talk 
Irce/'  which  is  in  truth  a  conventional  way  of  saying  that  his 
le  has  come  to  an  end.  After  all,  we  know  the  final  wh^  of 
I  things.  Newton  did  not  find  out  lohy  the  apple  fell  from 
I  ho  did  find  out  that  the  falling  of  tho  apple  was  one  of  a 
I  range  of  phasnomena,  taking  in  the  motions  of  vast  bodies 
Item  and  beyond  it.  He  found  out  what  we  may  for  con- 
Icall  a  law ;  he  did  not  find  out  how  the  law  came  to  be 
Ir  by  what  means  it  is  enforced.  It  is  a  wholesome  disciplino 
I  not  only  that  there  are  many  things  which  we  do  not  know, 
I  here  are  many  things  which,  with  our  present  faculties,  we 
1  know.  With  those  faculties  we  never  can  know  what  may 
lal  position,  other  than  one  purely  physical,  of  our  eartli 
le  other  bodies  of  tho  universe.  We  know  nothing,  and  it  is 
ko  guess.  Christianity  does  not  really  profess  to  teach  us  any- 
lu  this  article  I  have  assuredly  not  committed  myself  or  any 
lo  any  position  on  such  matters  whatever.  But  if  it  should 
liat  our  earth  does  hold  a  kind  of  moral  place  in  the  universe 
I  proportion  to  its  physical  size,  the  fact  will  be  one  of  exactly 
I  kind  as  the  fact  that  so  small  a  continent  as  Europe  was 
L  play  the  foremost  part  in  the  world's  history,  and  that  so 
Ipart  of  Europe  as  Greece  was  chosen  to  play  the  foremost 
lurope. 

lere,  is  it  wrong  to  whisper,  very  gently  to  whisper,  that  some 
Ivho  most  zealously  assert  the  new  argument,  who  look  with  the 
Iconi  on  their  own  insignificant  species  and  the  paltry  planet 
Inhabits,  stand  themselves  in  the  greatest  need  of  the  general 
li  we  assert  ?  If  it  is  fair  in  such  an  argument  as  this  to 
Ihe  history  of  religions,  and  specially  of  that  particular  religion 
Icalled  in  question,  one  might  say  that  nowhere  does  the  law 
Lk  confounding  the  strong  come  out  more  plainly  than  in  the 
I  both  Christianity  and  Islam.  Both  were  assuredly  among 
I  things  of  the  world  when  they  started,  and  both  assuredly 
te  strong  out  of  their  weakness.  And  the  Christian  may 
le  allowed  to  say  further  that  Christianity  nuide  the  conquest 
L  Eoman  world  while  it  still  remained  in  its  physical  weak- 
lie  Islam  made  the  conquest  of  its  own  Arabian  world 
I  allying  itself  with  physical  force.     The  same  might  be 
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Bftid  of  other  religious  bodies  in  later  times.  If,  for  instance,  the 
**  Religion  of  Humanity "  is  destined,  in  some  future  age,  to  over- 
spread the  world  as  Christianity  and  Islam  have  already  overspread  it, 
none  surely  will  bo  so  ready  as  its  triumphant  votaries  to  allow  that 
tiieir  day  of  victory  has  grown  out  of  a  day  of  weakness  ;  none  surely 
will  be  so  ready  to  cast  aside  the  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  the 
science  falsely  so  called,  which  measures  things  by  physical  bigness 
only,  and  which  might  haply  teach  us  to  despise  a  small  state,  a 
small  planet,  a  sect  whose  census  would  hardly  need  a  Colenso  to 
reckon  it  up,  forgetting  that,  be  it  by  a  divine  will  or  by  some  subtle 
evolution  of  causes,  yet,  as  a  fact,  the  law  of  the  world  is  that  the 
weak  are  chosen  to  confound  the  strong,  and  even  that  the  things  that 
are  not  are  chosen  to  bring  doym  the  things  that  are. 

And  now  what  ground  can  we  hope  to  have  made  in  this  argument  ? 
We  have  assuredly  proved  nothing.  We  have  assuredly  disproved 
nothing.  We  have  not  proved  the  truth  of  any  Christian  doctrine. 
We  have  not  disproved  any  serious  objection  to  any  Christian  doctrine. 
We  have  said  nothing  that  can  convert  anybody  who  disbelieves  on  any 
serious  ground.  But  we  may  have  shown  that  no  one  who  believes 
need  cast  away  his  faith,  that  no  one  who  is  otherwise  disposed  to 
believe  need  believe  any  the  less,  on  account  of  a  certain  objection 
which  is  not  serious.  We  may  have  shovm  that  a  certain  alleged 
azgnment  which  at  first  sight  sounds  very  clever  is  undoubtedly  clever 
as  a  piece  of  rhetoric,  but  is  of  no  strength  at  all  as  a  piece  of  reason- 
ing. We  may  have  shown  that  no  Christian  need  have  his  faith 
shaken  simply  because  three  centuries  back  it  was  found  out  that  the 
earth  goes  round  the  sun,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  full  results  ol 
that  discovery  were  reserved  for  our  own  day.  If  thus  much  has  been 
done  in  the  present  paper,  it  is  enough,  because  it  is  all  that  there 
has  been  any  attempt  made  to  do.  Where  I  am  now  writing,  I  have 
no  means  of  turning  to  the  works  of  Bishop  Butler.  I  have  not  read 
ihem  for  many  years ;  it  may  be  that  he  has  forestalled  every  point 
that  I  have  attempted  to  argue.  I  find  that  the  spread  of  enlighten- 
ment at  Oxford  has  turned  his  writings  out  of  the  Oxford  course.  I 
can  only  say  that  I  am  glad  that,  three  and  forty  years  ago,  his  Analogy, 
and  yet  more  his  Sermons,  still  formed  part  of  that  course.  If  so  old 
a  memoiy  has  kept  on  the  faintest  trace  of  his  spirit  or  method  to 
guide  me  in  what  I  have  now  written,  I  shall  be  well  content. 

Edward  A.  Freeman. 
FlBkrino. 
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I  V.  Religion  and  Morals. 

lli^ious  lLf6  and  thought  of  Australia,  and  in  its  ecdesias- 
I  organizations,  I  found  less  originality  than  I  expected. 
Ihes — all  the  Churches  as  far  as  I  could  learn — have  too 
l^produced  in  new  circumstances  the  customs  and  institu- 
liG  mother  country.  The  Congregationalists  in  Sydney, 
I  and  Adelaide  hold  the  same  number  of  religious  services 
Vf  as  the  Congregationalists  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
t ;  and  the  same  number  of  religious  services  in  the 
fctwithstanding  the  differences  of  climate  they  hold  their 
1  the  same  hours — at  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  on 
Irning,  just  when,  in  summer,  the  day  is  becoming  intolerably 
It  half -past  six  or  seven  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  before  it 
I  cooL  Their  services  are  of  the  same  kind.  They  sing  the 
Is  to  the  same  tunes.  The  clearer  skies,  the  intenser  light, 
IsuD,  the  new  constellations,  the  orange  groves  and  the  vine- 
I  unfamiliar  trees  and  flowers,  the  fertile  virgin  soil,  the 
lastures  which  are  being  gradually  covered  with  flocks  and 
Iterrible  droughts,  the  hot  winds,  the  solitude  of  the  settlers 
Ih,  the  hopefulness  and  the  buoyancy  of  the  people*  in  the 
leir  joy  in  their  material  prosperity,  their  affectionate 
lof  the  old  country — none  of  these,  as  far  as  I  know,  has 
Ihed  the  imagination  and  the  heart  of  a  devout  poet — none 
Is  passed  into  the  hymns  of  any  of  the  Churches.  Great 
fera  like  Watts  and  Charles  Wesley  are  very  rare  ;  bat  it 
Ime  rather  remarkable  that  no  hymns  had  been  written — 
I,  I  ought  to  say,  that  no  hymns  had  oome  into  general 
kry  use — that  had  caught  the  colour  and  inspiration 
I  country  and  the  new  environment  of  Church  lifa     The 
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reason  may  be  tliat  the  new  environment  has  not  produced  any 
sorious  effect  on  the  religious  life  itself.  For  Congregationalist« 
in  Australia  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished,  as  far  as  their  religions 
thought  and  interests  are  concerned,  from  Congregationalists  in 
England.  It  is  the  same  with  the  other  religioms  denominations. 
The  Baptists  wei*©  discussing,  when  I  was  there,  Mr.  Spurgeon^s 
8eces,sion  from  the  Baptist  Union,  and  were  exercised  with  anxious 
thoughts  about  the  *'  Down  Grade/'  The  Presbyterians  in  Melbourne 
had  been  excited  by  the  departure  of  a  conspicuous  and  popular 
Presbyterian  minister  from  the  \V'estmiuster  standards.  The  Wesleyans 
were  alarmed  by  symptoms  of  indifierence  to  the  class  meeting.  At 
Sydney,  the  Episcopaliaus  were  divided  by  a  sharp  controversy  about 
the  reredos  in  the  Cathedral. 

At  Adelaide  seventy  or  eighty  ministers — Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Methodists  of  several  descriptions,  Congregationalists^ — did  me  the 
honour  to  inWte  me  to  meet  them  and  deliver  an  address.  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  diflScult  to  select  an  appropriate  subject ;  and  when  I 
met  thorn  I  said  that  they  would  oblige  me  if  they  would  write  down 
the  questions  on  which  they  would  like  me  to  speak  and  hand  them  to 
the  chairman.  Ten  or  a  dozen  questions  were  handed  me  at  once, 
which  it  took  an  hour  to  answer ;  they  were  questions  which  would 
probably  have  been  proposed  at  a  similar  meeting  in  Nottingham  or 
Leeds.  At  Melbourne  1  had  a  '*  question  morning*'  with  the  Congre- 
gational ministers  of  Victoria,  and  the  Adelaide  experience  was  repeated. 
It  was  all  too  mucli  like  home. 

I  was  very  much  interested,  therefore,  when  I  met  iu  Adelaide 
young  Episcopal  clergyman  who  has  seen  visions  and  dreamt 
dreams  of  lK>ld  ecclesiastical  reforms.  In  England,  with  a  histoiy 
of  many  centuries  of  religious  conflict  behind  Ui*,  the  rivalries  and 
the  contrnversies  created  by  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
roligious  sects  are  accepted  almost  as  a  matter  of  course*  But 
on  the  other  side  of  the  world,  Whitgift  and  Cartwright  and 
Hooker,  the  Elizabethan  Separatists,  Archbishop  Laud,  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  the  Episcopalian  troubles  during  the  Common- 
wealth, the  Nonconformist  troubles  after  the  llestoration,  seem  a  very 
long  way  off.  And  the  young  South  Australian  clergyman  has  asked 
himself  some  veiy  searching  questions  about  his  own  Church  and 
about  the  other  Churches  planted  in  the  colony,  "  la  it  not  possible 
to  dismiss  the  past  and  to  make  a  new  beginning  ?  Why  should  the 
evil  memories  of  a  land  from  which  we  are  separated  by  twelve 
thousand  miles  of  ocean  and  the  evil  memories  of  a  time  from  which 
we  are  separated  by  more  than  two  hundred  years  infect  this  new  soil 
and  this  new  age  ?  Is  it  not  possible  under  these  new  conditions  to 
forget  the  old  controversies  by  which  Christian  men  are  divided,  and 
to  remember  only  the   Christ   in  whom  they  ai'c  one  ?    Can  we  not 
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lay  in  Australia    the    foiindations  of   a  broad    ecclesi:!  1 1  ■  <  1 
which   shall    gather  into    it   all   Christians?**     The    niv»ri     - 
pulse  and  th©  less  mercurial  temperament,  which  are  due  in 
perhaps^  to  our  colder  and  gloomier  skies,  prevent  me  f  '  ^ 

that  the  hopes  of  my  ardent  friend  are  likely  to  be  J  l 

seemed  to   me  to  fail   to  recognize  how    deeply  rooted  ar© 
principles  of  ecclesiastical  polity — as  distinguished  from  their  £ 
in  men*s  conceptions  of  the  very  substance  of  the  Chri^au  Gospd 
in  the  central  elements  of  the  Christian  life.     But  he  was  trying-' 
look  at    the  actual    facts  of  the  religious  life  of  Australia^   and 
consider  how,  apart  from  inherited  hostilities,  jealousies,  and  misi 
standings,  it  can  be  more  effectively  organized ;  and  this  was  a  greiil 
merit.  ^U 

As  yetj  however,  the  power  of  the  past  over  the  religious  ixi^titutiflm 
and  religious  activities  of  Australia  seems  unbroken.  Nor  do  I  imagnio 
that   large   changes,  involving  the  breaking  up  of  existing  forms  of 
Church  polity,  are  probable.     Presbytt.'rianism,  Metiodism,  Congnj 
tionalism,  Episcopacy,  under  its  two  forms,  Anglican  and  Eoman, 
remain  fur  many  generations — perhaps   for  many  centuries  to  ooi 
But  if  the  Christian  life  of  the  colonies  is  to  maintain  its  vigour, 
Churches,  whatever  their  polity,  must,  as  I  venture  to  think,  break 
ground  and  modify  the  details  of  their  organizations.  Here,  in  Engl: 
Christian  Churches  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  philanthropic  iusti 
tions ;  and  institutions  which  are  altogether  philanthropic  are 
supported  and  laj^gely  worked  by  men  and  women  whose  com 
for  misery  derives  its  inspiration  from  Christ,  and  who  devote  th 
selves  to  its  relief  as  part  of  the  service  which  they  owe  to  Him. 
And  the  unhappy  economic  and  social  condition  of  large  masses 
our  popidation  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  mission  chnxches 
mission  schools,  and  created  other  forms  of  activity  of  a  strictly  religiotts 
kind.    If  nine-tenths  of  the  poverty  and  the  miser}^  suddenly  vaniabecl, 
the  strain  on  the  liberality  and  on  the  personal  service  of  tiielieist 
most  earnest  people  in  all  Churches  would  cease,  and  a  large  numbe 
those  institutions,  religion  8  and  philanthiTipic^  in  which  the  power  of 
religious  life  is  both  revealed  and  disciplined,  would  collapse.    Su 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  who  are  now  very  thankful  if  ti 
csan  earn  eighteen  shillings  a  week,  suddenly  became  able  to  earn 
or  seven   shillings  a   day ;  suppose   that   men,  who  are    now 
prosperous  on  four  or  five  shillings  a  day,  could  earn  eight,  ten, 
twelve;  suppose  that  in  the  villages  young  men  willing  to   r 
the  land  could  get  from  £oO  to  £5U  a  year  in  addition  to  ' 
and  lodging ;  suppose  that  eveiy  poor  girl  of  decent  character,  mi 
ately  good  temper,  and  not  an  absolute  fool,  could  get  employni« 
as  a  domestic  servant  with  wages  rising  from  £18  a  year  to 
besides  her  board  and  lodging,  with  a  prospect  of  still  highur 
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if  she  proved  clever  and  useful ;  suppose  that  tolerably  good  dress- 
makers could  easily  get  employment  in  private  families  at  four 
ahillings  a  day,  with  dinner  and,  perhaps,  **  high  tea;"  suppose  that, 
as  the  result  of  this  prosperity  the  narrow  unwholesome  streets  and  the 
miserable  courts  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people  live 
were  deserted,  and  their  inhabitants  transferred  themselves  to  healthy 
houses  filled  with  comfortable  furniture — what  would  happen  ?  Three- 
fourths  or  four-fifths  of  the  very  best  work  which  is  done.by  Christian 
Churches  and  by  the  members  of  Christian  Churches  would  become 
unnecessary,  or  would  take  an  altogether  different  form. 

This  imaginary  condition  of  things  actually  exists  in  the  Australian 
colonies.    Of  course,  there  is  trouble  in  Sydney  as  well  as  in  Birming- 
Jiam,  in  up-country  towns  in   Victoria  as  well  as  in  Warwickshire 
Plages.     In  Australia  as  well  as  in  England  there  are  widows  and 
orphans  who  are  left  destitute,  and  who  must  be  cared  for ;  there  are 
iihe  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  people  suffering  from  incurable 
•^Usease,.  to  be  pitied  and  helped  ;  strong  men  are  struck  down  by 
«vere  Olness,  and  their  wives  and  children  suffer  great  hardships ; 
industrious    men    cannot  always   find    work — at  least,   they    cannot 
•always  find  work  at  the  wages  which  the  economical  condition  of  the 
•country  leads  them  to  demand.     In  Australia  as  well  as  in  England 
there  are  well-meaning  people,    in   good    health,    not    idiots,  with 
the   same  hands  and  arms   and    legs  and   feet    as   everybody  else, 
but  who,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  are  perfectly  useless ;  whatever 
ttey  attempt,  they  always  blunder  and  always  fail ;  thuy  suffer  from 
9ome  fatal  defect  of  sense  or  of  persistent  energy,      finally,  there  are 
l.lie  reckless  and  the  vicious,  who  ruin  themselves  and  every  one  that 
depends  on  them.     The  claims  of  these  various  classes  of  persons  on 
^lie  solicitude  and  generosity  of  the  Australian  Churches    are    con- 
^derable  ;  but  the  area   of  wretchedness  when  compared  with   the 
x^flources  for  its  relit'f    is  much  more  contracted  in  Australia  than 
«Ji   England,  and    its  demands    on   personal    service    are    compara- 
tively slight.     I  dare  say  that  there  is  unrelieved  misery  iu  Sydney 
and  in   Melbourne ;    and  here  and  there   I   met   with  people   who 
liad  been  overtasked   in  their  endeavours  to  care  for  the   unfortu- 
2uite  and  the   destitute.       But  the   sick,  the  poor,  the  wretch<.»d  in 
these  cities  are  not  numerous  enough  to  employ  all  the  Christian 
men  and  women  who   are   living  near  them  ;  and   I  did  not   learn 
that  any  new  forms    of    sen'ice,    suggested    by   new  conditions  of 
life,  had  been  added  to  the  traditional  '*  good   works "  of   the  old 
coantry.      For  large    numb«TS  of   excellent   and   ablfr  people  there 
seemed  to  be  ven*  little  to  do,  except  to  attend  Church  committees 
oocasionally.     They   had   no   work — nothing  that   could    he    called 
work.     But,  with   the   eagerness  and  energy  of  tho  Australians,  it 
aeems  indispensable,  if  their  religious  life  is  to  1)e  vigorous,  that  the 
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Churches   should   make   substantial  demands  on  their  time  and  \hi 
atrength. 

In  one  direction  all   Christian  coramunitiea  have  shown  (>>iispinic 
zeal»  and  a  splendid  generosity — I  mean  in  the  building  of  chur 
According  to  the  estimate  given  by  Sir.  Horace  Mann^  in  liis  **  Report 
on  the  Religious  Census  of  England  and  Wales,**  religious  ace 
tion  should  be  provided  for  alx)ut  58  per  cent,  of  the  populaii 
represents  the  percentage  that  can  be  present  at  one  time  at 
worship.      Estimated  by  this   rule,   the  religious  ace  ^  ■"' 

vided  in   South  Australia   is   in  excess  of  the   rec[ 
population  ;  there  are  199,617  sittings  in  permanent  church  boildii 
and  27,425  additional  sittings  in  temporary  buildings  ;   as  the  popii 
tion  is  only  313,423,  there  is  permanent  provision  for  more   tlian 
per  Cunt.,  and  a  total  provision  for  more  than  70  percent*     In  Vic 
there  are  sittings  for  551,883  persons;  the  population  is   1,003,01 
accommodation  is    provided  for   55   per  cent.      New   South    Wi 
ia  not  so  satisfactory:  the  population  is   1»00I,96G,   and    the 
accommodation — -including  that   in    temporary   buildinjj-       '      *i 
bably  amounts   to   40,000  or  50,U00   places — is   onh"   - 
provision  is  for  about  38  per  cent  of  the  population. 

The   figures  for  all  the  three  colonies  are  extremely  retnarkalj] 
In   England   every   new  generation    inherits    from   its   predecessjji 
houses,  roads,  bridges,  cultivated  fields,  sawmills,  workshops,  to 
schools,    churches,    and   eveiything    else    that    is    necessary    to 
existence   of   a  civilized  community.      But  the  men  who   settled  j 
Victoria  and  in  South  Australia  only  fifty  years  ago  settled  in  a 
untamed  country.      They  found  nothing  ready  to  their  hands, 
a  house  was  built ;   not  a  road  was  made  ;  not  a  field   had  ever 
ploughed   or    fenced.      There  were    no    horses    in   the   country, 
cattle,  no  sheep.      And  what  was   true   fifty  years  ago  of    the  wh^ 
of  Victoria  and  of  South  Australia  was  also  true,  at  the  same  tiu 
of  a  largo  part  of  New  South  Wales,     1  he  settlers  had   to   beg 
from  the  vury  beginuing.      But  while   they  were  living    in    tents 
wattled  shanties,  they  put  up  a  larger   tent  or  a  larger   shanty 
worship.      As  soon   as  they   built   houses  for  themselves  they 
churches.      Wherever  a  crawd  of   diggers    or     miners    was    draii 
together  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  of  silver,  or  of  copper,  prov 
of  some  kind  or  other  was  made  within  a  few  weeks,  or  at 
within  a  few  months,  for  public  worship  ;  and  as  soon  as   a  seit}0 
population   was  gathered  in  the   neighbourhood  of  the  diggings 
the  mines    permanent    churches   were  erected.     In  some   j^rts 
the   country,  churches   have  been  built  from  which  hardly  a  dc 
houses  are  visible ;   the  congregations  are  drawn  from  people  Uvii 
farms  and  **  stations  "  four,  five,  and  even  ten  miles  awa 

We  arc  often  told  that  the  religious  faith  of  the  Knglish 
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decaying;  tbat  the  most  vigorous  elementg  of  our  population  are  lost 
to  the  Churches  already ;  that  the  immense  majority  of  the  rest  ar© 
retained  by  nothing  stronger  than  the  force  of  **  use  and  wont;" 
that  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  attend  Christian  worship  are 
drifting  fast  into  unbelief,  and  that,  if  they  had  a  little  more  courage, 
they,  too,  would  soon  be  in  open  rerolt  against  the  Christian  tra- 
dition. These  assertions  are  made  with  such  contidence,  and  are 
reiterated  so  incessantly,  that,  I  suppose,  the  most  earnestly  religious 
men  of  all  Churches  are,  in  some  moods,  disposed  to  think  that  there 
must  be  something  in  them.  It  is  possible  that  those  who  are  not 
relieved  of  their  anxieties  by  the  decisive  evidence  that  there  has 
been  of  late  years  a  revival  of  religious  faith  in  many  parts  of 
England  may  find  courage  and  hope  in  these  remarkable  proofs  of 
religious  energy  and  liberality  in  Australia.  For  Australia,  as  I 
endeavoured  to  show  in  a  previous  paper,  has  been  settled  by  men 
and  women  who,  in  physical  vigour,  in  general  force  of  character,  in 
fearlessness  and  selF-reliancej  were  above  the  general  average  of  the 
people  of  these  islands.  Their  children  and  their  children's  children 
retain  the  robust  qualities  of  their  parents.  But  the  churches  which 
thev  have  built  are  a  proof  that  they  have  not  forsaken  the  Christian 
faith. 

In  Victoria  the  average  attendance  at  *^  the  principal  service  "  in 
1880  was  351,0(31,  or  about  3o  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  and 
60  per  cent,  of  the  possible  attendance  at  that  service.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  average  attendance  at  '*  the  principal  service*'  was 
2'ilj56l*,  or  about  24  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  and  rather 
more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  possible  attendance.  There  are  no 
returns  for  either  colony  showing  the  attendance  at  the  other  services  ] 
but,  in  estimating  the  number  of  persons  who  are  present  at  some 
service  on  the  Sunday,  a  very  considerable  addition  must  be  made  to 
these  figures.   No  retums  of  attendance  are  given  for  South  Australia. 

In  Victoria  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  at  Sunday-schools 
is  141,781,  and  the  average  attendance  of  teachers  17,141  ;  in  New 
South  Wales  the  average  attendance  of  scholars  is  103,611,  and  of 
teachei-s  10,759.  The  attendance  of  scholars  in  Victoria  is  71  per 
cent,  of  the  population  between  six  and  fifteen ;  the  attendance  of 
Bcholars  in  New  South  Wales  is  56  per  cent,  of  the  population  between 
seven  and  fifteen.  In  South  Australia  the  number  in  average 
mttendance  is  not  given,  but  there  are  59,000  scholars  on  the  rolls 
as  compared  with  44,000  on  the  rolls  of  the  public  schools,  and  there 
are  7(^00  teachers. 

The  contention  that  the  religious  faith  of  Victoria  is  being  destroyed 
by  the  secular  schools  receives  no  support  from  the  statistics  which 
show  the  church  accommodation,  the  attendance  at  public  worship, 
and  the  attendance  at  Sunday-schools  in  that  colony ;  and  a  com- 
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I  betweeu  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  affords  no  argoment 
I  the  secular  system.  Grants  to  denominational  schools  in 
li  ceased  in  1873,  and  since  then  it  has  been  no  part  of 
ly  of  the  State  school  teachers  to  give  religious  instmction; 
pillar  scliools  have  been  at  work  a  sufficient  time  to  prodnoe 
Iconaiderable  effect  on  the  population.  In  New  South  Wales 
■were  made  to  denominational  schools  till  1882,*  and  a  large 
lionv  of  the  men  and  women  above  twenty-one  must  have 
Icholars  in  the  schools  of  the  Churches;  since  1882  the  grants 
leased,  but  **  undenominational  teaching"  has  been  given  by 
kte  school  teachers.  And  yet,  though  the  population  of  the  two 
Is  is  about  the  same,  the  churches  erected  by  the  voluntary  zedL 
Inerosity  of  the  people  of  Victoria  provide  for  70,000  more 
fc  than  the  churches  of  New  South  Wales ;  the  average  attend- 
It  the  principal  service  in  Victoria  is  more  than  100,000  in 
lof  the  average  attendance  in  New  South  Wales ;  in  the  Snnday- 
I  there  are  8000  more  teachers  and  40,000  more  scholars. 
L  repeat  the  percentages  given  on  a  previous  page — the  church 
luodation  in  Victoria  is  for  55  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and 
w  8oath  Wales  for  38  per  cent.  ;  the  attendance  at  the  principal 
I  in  VictOTa  is  35  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  in  New  South 
l2i  per  cent.  ;  in  Victoria  the  number  of  the  Sunday  scholars  is 
to  7 1  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  six  and  fifteen,  and  in 
fcouth  Wales  it  is  equal  to  only  56  per  cent,  of  the  children 
In  seven  and  fifteen. 

len  I  first  learnt  these  facts,  it  was  my  impression  that  the  oon- 
letween  the  two  colonies  was  to  be  wholly  accounted  for  by  the 
■at  New  South  Wales  has  an  area  of  over  300,000  square  miles, 
I  population  of  only  a  million,  while  Victoria,  with  the  same 
It  ion,  has  an  area  of  less  than  90,000  square  miles.  In  a 
Wf  which  is  very  sparsely  populated  the  people  are  not  likely 
llJ  churches ;  and  if  churches  are  built,  church  attendance 
■3  irregular.  Some  allowance  must  be  made  in  favour  of  New 
I  Wales  on  this  ground.  But,  even  in  Victoria,  people  living  on 
latid  stations  are  very  widely  scattered ;  and,  while  there  are 
bOOO  more  persons  engaged  in  *'  pastoral  pursuits  and  about 
m  '*  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  Victoria,  there  are  about 
I  more  persons  engaged  in  *'  agricultural  pursuits  and  on  the 
I  in  Victoria  than  in  New  South  Wales  ;t  and  the  proportion  of 

w\  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  successive  educational  systems  which 
til  adopted  in  New  South  Wales.  At  first  I  believe  that  grants  of  land  for  school 
is  and  annaal  grants  for  school  maintenance  were  made  to  the  Chorcbes ;  thtti 
i  ral  bo&nb  were  constituted,  one  to  superintend  the  denominational  school)^ 
It  the  public  schools ;  then  both  descriptions  of  schools  were  bronght  under 
Irol  of  one  board.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  variations  in  the  system* 
loU  were  krgely  denominational  till  1882. 
Y^  Jlgorcis  are  taken  from  the  "  Victoria  Tear-Book  for  1886-7,"  p.  d8. 
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the  population  living  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages  in  each  colony 
appears  to  b©  about  the  same.  I  also  thought  it  passible  that  the 
percentage  of  the  native-born  population  might  be  smaller  in  New 
South  Wales  than  in  Victoria,  and  that  this  might  be  alleged  as  a 
reason  why  the  religious  schools  had  not  been  more  successful  in 
training  the  people  to  religious  habits  ;  but  I  discovered  that  the 
percentage  of  the  native-born  is  slightly  larger  in  New  South  Wales, 
though  the  advantage  is  about  balanced  hy  a  larger  percentage  of 
Chinese,  Germans,  and  other  foreigners. 

I  am  not  so  irrational  and  fanatical  a  partisan  as  to  maintain  that 
the  larger  religions  acconamodation,  the  larger  attendance  on  religious 
worship,  and  the  larger  number  of  Sunday  scholars  in  Victoria  are  to 
be  attributed  to  the  system  of  secular  schools  which  that  colony 
adopted  in  1873  ;  but  in  the  presence  of  the  facts  which  I  have  recited 
it  is  perfectly  fair  to  say  that  those  who  are  attacking  the  secular 
system  on  the  ground  that  it  is  destroying  the  religious  faith  of  the 
people  of  Victoria  have  no  case.  It  is  also  fair  to  say  that  the 
experience  of  New  South  Wales  offers  no  encouragement  to  those 
persons,  either  in  the  colonics  or  in  England,  who  confidently  believe 
that  religious  teaching  in  day-schools  will  train  a  religious  people. 

About  the  causes  of  tJae  comparative  deficiency  of  church  ac- 
commodation in  New  South  Wales  it  is  not  easy  for  a  visitor  to 
fepeak  with  any  confidence.  Something,  perhaps,  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  very  considerable  number  of  persons  had  left  England  and 
settled  in  that  colony  before  the  great  period  of  church  building  in 
this  country  had  set  in  j  while  the  immense  development  of  Victoria 
had  only  just  begun  when  the  disclosures  of  the  inadequate  reli- 
gious accommodation  in  the  large  towns  contained  in  the  "  Report  on 
the  Religions  Census  (England  and  Wales)  of  1851  "  created  some- 
thing like  a  religious  panic,  and  suddenly  invested  the  duty  of  pi'O- 
viding  adequate  religious  accommodation  for  the  whole  community  with 
new  and  more  urgent  obligations.  The  passion  for  church  building, 
which  the  Report  had  created  at  home,  revealed  its  power  in  the  young 
colony  ;  largt!  numbers  of  the  settlers  carried  with  them  the  sacred  lire. 

There  is  another  fact  to  which  it  is  not  unnatural  that  I  should 
attach  importance  in  this  inquiry.  New  South  Wales,  when  a  Crown 
colony,  had  an  Established  Church  with  its  salaried  clergy,  and  the 
people  were  trained  to  rely  on  the  Government  for  the  provision 
and  maintenance  of  the  institutions  of  religious  worship.  During 
the  Governorship  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke  (1831-1837),  State  aid 
was  granted  to  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Wealeyan 
Jlethodists,  as  well  as  to  the  Church  of  England*  This  system  of 
concurrent  endowment  continued  till  1802,  when  an  Act  was  passed 
which  limited  future  annual  payments  to  tlie  clergy  who.wcre  at  that 
time  actually  receiving  grants.     In   18G3    the  Church  of  England 
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received  £17,907;  the  RomaTi  Catliolic  CLarcli.  £S:i:  -  lie  Vtc 
terianSj  £2873;  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  £27:4 — totai,  ^-jA± 
In  1886  the  total  amoant  of  the  grants  had  sunk  to  £10,743. 

Victoria  never   had   an   Established  Church ;   and   tJie 
concurrent  endowment  created   by  the  original  ConstitutioiW^ 
provided  that  £oO,000  should  be  set  apart  every  year  from  the  po' 
revenue  for  the  erection  of  churches  and  the  tnainteaaiice  of  minisleif, 
was  abolished  in  1875»* 

But  BomethiDg  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  difference  between  Uift 
educational  systems  of  the  two  colonies.      This  is  not  the   place  to 
argue   the   question  ;   but  I  have  a  serious  conviction   that,   on 
whole,    religions    teaching    given    in    ordinary   day-schocJs     I 
instead  of  increasing  the  influence  of  religious  truth  on  the 
a  community,  and  that  secular  schools  make  the  work  of  the  Ch 
easier.     If  I  were  an  enemy  of  tlie  ChriMian  faith,  and  an 
pulous  enemy,  I  should  endeavour  to  persuade   every  growing 
to  establish  and   to   endow  Anglicanism,  Preiibyterianism,  Mel 
— any  one  of  them  would   answer  my  purpose ;  and  I  slionld 
recommend   the   adoption  of  an  educational  system  which    pro' 
that  grants  should   be  given  to  denominational   schools,    and 
teachers  in  State  schools  should  be  required  to  teach  reUgion. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  religious  denominations  varies  tn] 
different  colonies.     According  to  the  religious  census,  the  Ch 
England  has  the  largest  number  of  adherents  in  each  of  the  ooloiaies 
that  I  visited  :  in  New  South  Wales  nearly  a  half  of  tl»  'ation — 

456,000  out   of  a   million;  in   Victoria  a  third — 3oi ,  .at 

million;  in  South  Australia  nearly  a  fourth — 76,000  out  of  312; 
It  would  be  a  serious  error,  however,  to   suppose  that  these    fij 
really  represent  the  number  of  persons  who  are  in  any  serious 
adherents  of  the  English  Church.     There  are  large  numbers  of  d- 
and  zealous  Churchmen  in  Australia,  but  when  an  Australian  d 
in  the  census  paper  that  he  belongs  to  the  Church  of  England  it 
mean  just  as  little  as  when  a  prisoner  committed  to  an  English 
makes   the   same  declaration.     To  hold   the  Church  of  Engl 
home  responsible  for  all  the  criminals  that  describe   themselvej 
Churchmen  would  be  grossly  unjust ;  to  hold  the  Church  of  En^ 
in  tlie  colonies  responsible  for  all  the  irreligious  people  that 
same   description  would  be  equally  unjust.      The  description 


♦  The  grant  was  to  be  for  "  the  ttdvancemeDt  of  tbe  ChristL 
be  distxibuted  among  tho  denomimitioos  according  to  their  c* 
cetisns.  

t  The  lo^t  religiouf^  census  was  takeii  in  1881  ;  the  figuret  givisa  is  th«  ttst  &n 
tboso  for  188C,  according  to  tbe  estimates  of  tbe  orficlid  sitAtistidAQfl  of  tb©  i 
colonies;  tbe  increase  of  the  popubitiou  since  IHSl  is  dislrtbuied  mmoog  tbe  i 
wet*  according  to  their  relative  numbers  in  that  rear.    Rclurus  of  «oeomcooda 
attendance  are  coUeeted  annuaHv  hx  tbe  &e\*erai  Go^^emsnenta ;   iba  retonit  \ 
text  Are  for  1^6. 
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national  origin  rather  than  religious  conviction  or  preference.  As 
long  as  the  national  religious  establishment  continues  to  exist  in 
England,  most  Englishmen  that  care  nothing  about  religion  will  call 
themselves  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  New  South  Wales, 
though  the  Church  of  England  has  455,898  ''adherents"  on  the 
census  papers,  she  provides  church  accommodation  for  only  100,935, 
and  the  average  attendance  at  her  principal  service  is  only  00,796. 
In  Victoria,  with  356,120  adherents  on  the  census  papers,  she  provides 
accommodation  for  103.185,  and  has  an  average  attendance  of  nearly 
58,862 ;  her  adherents  are  fewer  by  100,000,  but  the  persons  presetit 
Bt  her  worship  are  fewer  by  only  2000.  In  Adelaide,  with  76,000 
adherents,  the  Church  of  England  provides  accommodation  for  47,495. 
There  are  no  returns  of  attendance. 

To  whatever  extent  the  effective  strength  of  a  Church  is  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  persons  attending  its  services,  Roman 
Catholicism  is  the  strongest  of  the  denominations  in  both  New  South 
Wales  and  Victoria.  In  both  colonies  the  Roman  Catholic  adherents 
are  less  numerous  according  to  the  census  than  the  adherents  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  attendance  in  New  South 
Wales  is  72,505,  as  against  the  Church  of  England  attendance  of 
<50,796;  and  in  Victoria  the  Roman  Catholic  attendance  rises  to 
85,816,  while  the  Church  of  England  attendance  sinks  to  58,802. 
In  Australia,  as  in  Canada  and  in  America,  the  Roman  Catholics 
constitute  a  very  distinct  element  in  the  community :  the  immense 
majority  of  them  are  Irish,  and  they  are  therefore  bound  together 
by  ties  of  race  as  well  as  of  religion.  They  can  command  a  large 
namber  of  votes,  and  when  they  act  together,  as  they  generally  do, 
their  political  power  is  formidable.  It  is  natural  that  they  should  be 
regarded  with  strong  antagonism  by  politicians  outside  their  own 
Tanks.  '*  Before  I  came  to  this  colony,"  said  a  conspicuous  public 
man  with  whom  I  was  discussing  Australian  politics,  '^  I  was  a  very 
ieen  Liberal  on  all  religious  questions ;  I  liated  the  Orange  Lodges ; 
but  I  declare  that  since  I  have  been  here  I  have  been  a  great  deal 
shaken."  The  substance  of  the  complaint  against  the  Catholics  is 
that  they  care  very  little  for  the  general  interests  of  the  community, 
«Qd  use  all  their  political  power  to  promote  the  interests  of  their 
Bchools,  their  Church,  and  their  fellow-religionists.  This  is  what  is 
8aid  by  their  political  opponents ;  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  hearing 
tkcir  reply. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  description,  ''Presbyterian,"  when  it  appears 
in  a  census  paper,  can  often  mean  little  more  than  that  a  man  or  his 
parents  came  from  Scotland  or  the  North  of  Ireland ;  according  to  the 
oensaa  there  are  96,790  Presbyterians,  but  the  Presbyterian  churches 
provide  accommodation  for  only  48,523,  and  the  attendance  at  '^  the 
jKincipal  service  "  is  only  19,970.    In  Victoria,  Presbyterianism  is  very 
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rigorous:  there  ai*6  15],712  Pr6sbyt<?riaa8  aocording  to  th© 
thei^e  is  accommodation  for  143,834  \  and  the  attendance  is  77,21 

In  each  of  tho  three  colonies  Methodism,  m  all  il8 
divisions,*  has  shown  magnificent  vigour.  In  Yictoria,  wJ 
accorfing  to  the  census,  they  stand  in  the  fourth  plnoa 
ranked  by  the  number  of  their  adherents,  they  Htand  first, 
above  all  the  rival  Chnrches,  when  ranked  by  charch  accoj 
tion,  and  they  stand  third  when  ranked  by  attendance.  In 
census  returns  they  number  124,060;  they  provide  churcli 
modation  for  160,850 ;  and  their  attendance  numbers  75, 673,  In  Soutl 
Atistralia  their  energy  in  providing  church  accommodation  is  eqnal^ 
remarkable :  the  census  gives  them  63,583  adherents,  and  thq 
provide  accommodation  for  88,888*  In  New  South  Wales  they  bai^ 
shown  less  enterprise,  but,  perhaps,  more  prudence.  With  85^963 
adherents  they  provide  accommodation  for  78,459,  and  they  retun^ 
an  attendance  of  44,873.  It  is  very  apparent  that  there  is  someUmid 
ixi  the  organization,  the  creed,  and  the  characteristic  spirit  of  Methodisnj 
that  makes  it  a  great  religious  force  in  a  British  colony. 

The  Congregationalist  and  the  Baptist  Churches  have  drawn  t  -  *^- —. 
selves   only  an  inconsiderable  number  of  the  population.      T 
most  numerous  in  Victoria,  where  the  Baptists  number  23,31 4,  ma  Ua-i 
Congregational ists  22,727:  the  Baptists  provide  church  acconrniMr.  ^  i   i 
for  13,350,  and  have  an  attendance  of  8G72  ;  the   CongreLrati., 
provide  for  17,400,  and   have  an  attendance  of  9000.      In  New 
Wales  the  Congregationalists  have  19,138  census  **  adherents; " 
church  buildings  accommodate   16,385  ;  then*  average  atten< 
8865*     The  Baptists,  in  the  same  colony,  number  9819    adliej 
provide  for  7796,  and  return  an   attendance   of  4095.        In 
Australia,   though  their   actual  numbers   are   leas  than  in    Vii 
their  strength,  when  compared   with  the  whole  population,  is 
greater.     The  Baptists  have  14,000  **  adherents,"  and  provide  chi 
accommodation  for  13,812  j  the    Congregationalists   have    9000 
herents,  and  provide  church  accommodation  for  ll,365.t 

The  CImrch  with  which  a  man  connects  himself  in  the  colonic 
in  most  cases,  if  he  has  the  choice,  the  Church  with  which  he 
connected  at  home.  The  Presbj^erian  in  Scotland  or  the  North 
Ireland  is  a  Presbyterian  in  A^ictoria :  he  may  bear  for  a  time  with 
the  Wesley  an  minister  and  the  Wesieyan  HjTiin-book  if  there  is  only 
a  Wesieyan  church  within  reach  ;  and,  nnder  stress  of  neoesdty^  he 

♦  BoiDC  of  tbR  official  returns  include  the  Bibli?  Christmtia  under  r 
•*  Wesleynns  anO  other  Methodists,'^  and  the  inclusion  is  perfectly  n 
ecclesiastical  polity*  doctrine^  and  characteristic  spirit,  they  are  M* 
sake  of  uniformity,  therefore,  I  have  included  them  in  all  the  MetL 
in  the  text.     They  are  very  powerful  in  some  parts  of  AQ^tT&lia. 

t  It  may  be  necessary'  to  repeat  that  the  returns  show  the  number  of 
prefcnt  at  the  '*  principal  service"  on  Sunday  ;  a  much  larger  number  of  peraCQil 
present  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
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may  bear  with  the  surplice,  the  Liturg}%  and  '*  Hymns  Ancient  and 
Modem;'  but  to  see  a  Genevan  gown  again  and  to  hear  the  Scotch 
Psalms  would  be  almost  as  good  as  to  tread  once  more  the  pm-ple  heather 
of  the  old  country  and  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the  hills  ;  and  as  soon  as 
half  a  dozen  Scotchmen  settle  within  reach  of  each  other  they  build  a 
Presbyterian  church.  It  is  the  same  ivith  the  members  of  other 
religious  denominations  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural.  But  it 
leads  to  very  serious  ev^ils.  A  population  hardly  large  enough  to  form 
one  good  congregation  is  divided  between  a  Presbyterian  Chui'ch^  a 
Congregational  Church,  and  a  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chnrch ;  and  it 
Bometimes  happens  that  there  are  even  two  kinds  of  Methodists.  In 
one  district  there  may  be  more  church  accommodation  than  is  likely 
to  be  needed  for  twenty  yeai"S  to  come,  while  other  parts  of  the  colony, 
where  the  population  is  more  sparse,  are  left  with  no  church  accommo- 
dation at  all. 

The  statistics  showing  the  religious  accommodation  and  the 
attendance  on  religious  worship  in  Victoria  have  a  special  interest 
on  account  of  its  recent  history.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago — ^before 
the  secular  schools  could  have  done  anything  to  change  the  religious 
temper  of  its  people — many  devout  and  observant  persons  feared  that 
the  Christian  faith  was  exposed  in  that  colony  to  very  grave  peril. 
The  famous  treatise  on  *^  Supomatuml  Religion,"  by  an  anonymous 
author,  produced  an  immense  impression.  Five  hundred  copies  were 
ordered  in  Melbourne  in  1874,  In  1875  a  Melbourne  firm,  with  the 
permission  of  the  author,  issued  a  special  edition,  unaljridged,  to 
meet  the  colonial  demand.  This  edition  had  a  considerable  sale,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  issue  a  second  ;  whether  this  actually  appeared,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  learn.*  That  a  serious  assault  on  the  genuine- 
ness and  authenticity  of  the  Christian  records  and  the  supernatural 
origin  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  a  laborious  treatise  in  two  octavo 
volumes  of  400  or  500  pages  each,  should  have  sold  so  largely  in 
so  limited  a  population  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  public  mind  was  agitated  by  the  controversy.  Some  of  th© 
Evangelical  Churches  were  reached  and  shaken  by  the  rising  flood  of 
unbelief.  I  asked  a  distinguished  minister  of  one  of  these  churches 
some  questions  about  the  drift  of  theological  opinion  in  tiie  colony, 
and  he  said:  '*Ten  years  ago  we  were  all  Rationalists/'  This, 
of  course,  was  the  kind  of  exaggeration  which  a  man  allows 
himself  when  he  want«  to  state  a  fact  strongly  and  knows  that 
he  will  not  be  taken  too  litei-ally ;  but  it  indicated  that  those  who 
are  loyal  to  the  E\'angelical  faith  must- have  passed  through  a  very 
anxious  time.  When  I  was  in  Victoria  at  the  close  of  1887 — after 
the  secular  system  had  been  in  existence  for  fourteen  years — the  dark 

♦  KoT  do  I  know  whether  the  third  volume,  which  wsw  issued  later,  was  repriated 
at  Melbourne. 
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waters  wliich  for  a  time  threatened  to  submergo  the  faith  ...  ...o  ^   .^m, 

had  sunk.  But  even  then  I  could  se^  traces  of  past  troablefi.  I 
noticed  that  whenever,  in  a  speech  or  a  sermon,  I  approached  a  qae*- 
tion  of  apologetics,  or  adventured  into  the  tropical  region  of  doginatie 
controversy,  the  attention  of  the  audience  hecanie  keener  ;  soniettinc^ 
there  were  indications  of  suppressed  excitement. 

My  experience  in  South  Australia  and  in   New  South  Wales 
very  different.     The  people  were  not  uninterested  in  specultttive 
troversies,   but  they  were   much  more  deeply  moved    by  expoeitid 
and  arguments  which  dealt  with  those  supreme  truths  of  the  Christ 
revelation  which   have  a  place  in   all   the  Creeds,  and    by  appeals  j 
those  central   elements  of  the  ethical  and  spiritual   life    which 
common  to  the  devout  of  all  Churches,  and  which,  through  all  vicS 
tudes  of  human  speculation,  remain  unchanged.     And  in  New 
Wales  I  found  such  a  deep  and  vigorous  religious  life — such  ear 
nesa,  generosity,  and   zeal,  that,  though  a  very  large  number   of 
people  have  been  lost  to  the  Churches,  I   cannot  hut    believe 
before  very   long  they  will  be    recovered    and  that  the   nc 
religious  accommodation  will  be  supplied. 


On  my  voyage  out  I  heard  many  stories  of  the  crimes  which 
committed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  bushrangers.     One  of  my  fell^ 
passengers  was  a  lawyer — a  quiet,  gentle,  courteous  man,  with  cha 
ing  manners — ^who,  during  the  first  half  of  his  professional  lifoj 
saved  many  of  these  desperate  men  from  the  gallows.    At  last  the  < 
emment  thought  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  employ  him  on  the  ot 
side ;   and  then  he  was  just  as  successful  in  hanging  them.     Adc 
fellow-passenger  had  been  for  many  years  a  superintendent   in 
mounted  police  of  New   South  Wales,  and  since  retiring  from  tl 
force  had  been  governor  of  a  gaol  in  Sydney.     Their  wild  and 
stories  were  inexhaustible.      Large  districts  of  country  were  aometir 
terrorized  for  months  together  by  organized  gangs  of  daring  reckl^ 
men,  who  defied  all  the  attempts  of  the  Government  to  arrest  tlied 
As  the  country  has  become  more  settled  these   bolder   crimes 
become  less  frequent.      And,    for  a   large   proportion  of  the  critti 
which  are  still  committed,  the  colonies  and  colonial  institutions 
hardly  be  held  responsible.      In  Victoria,  of  32,011  persons  arrests 
in  188Gy  only  9598  were  native  born;  and  only  1877  were  bom 
any  of  the  other  Australian  colonies — a  total  of  11,475,  very  lit 
more  than  a  third  of  the  total  arrests.     It  is  humiliating  to  die 
that  7110  of  the  persons  arrested  were  bom   in    England  or  Wald 
2855  in  Scotland,  and  8005   in   Ireland.     Of  the  whole   number  i 
arrests  31,255  were  for  light  offences,  and  were  disposed  of  sin  - 
by  the  magistrates — 11,053  were  discharged  and  20,202  & 
Of  the  756  persons  committed  for  trial  on  graver  charges,  269 
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Victorians,  70  were  natives  of  other  Australasian  colonies,  239  were  bom 
in  England  or  Wales,  47  in  Scotland^  65  in  Ireland/ 

In  New  South  WaleSj^  as  in  Victoria,  only  about  a  third  of  the 
total  number  of  persona  arrested  in  1886  were  born  in  any  of  the 
Aostralasiau  colonies.  The  number  arrested  was  48,854  persons  ;  of 
these,  13,748  were  bora  in  New  South  Wales,  and  2550  in  other 
Australasian  colonies — a  total  of  16,248  persons  of  Australasian  birth. 
Of  the  rest,  11,343  were  born  in  England  or  Wales;  3777  in 
Scotland ;  and  1 3,439  in  Ireland.  The  number  committed  for 
trial  was  1594  ;  Mr,  Coghlan's  Year- Book  does  not  give  their 
nationalities,  t 

South  Australia  seems  to  suffer  still  more  severely  from  criminals 
not  born  in  any  of  the  colonies.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  222 
prisoners  in  the  Yatala  Labour  Prison  in  1885,  only  64  were  born  in 
any  of  the  Australasian  colonies ;  82  were  bom  in  England  or  Wales, 
II  in  Scotland,   27  in  Ireland     These  figures  show  the  nationalities 


*  The  Mgnificauce  of  these  figures  will  be  best  seen  if  I  place  the  estimated  number 
of  persons  born  in  these  sever&l  countries  and  living  in  Victoria  in  1886  side  bj  side 
with  the  figurea  in  the  text  :— 

BirthplM«,  Number.  Arrested.  Commltt4^d  for  ^iL 

Victoria 590,629  ,,.        9598  ...         259 

Other  Austrahwian  Colonie* ,        .  47,208  ...         1877  .,.          70 

England  and  Wales       .        ,        .  159,386  ...        7410  ...        239 

Scotland 51,909  .,.        2855  ...          47 

Ireland 92,913  ...        8005  ...          65 

Mr.  Hajter  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  althong^h  the  number  of  Irish  arrested  was 
•o  enormous^  a  \'ery  large  proportion  of  tht!m  must  have  becin  arrested  for  ligbt  offences, 
*' Those  arrested  of  tliis  nationality  exceeded  the  English  and  Welsh  arrested  by  595, 
and  this  although  natives  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  popuUtioo  oyttmmbered 
the  Irish  by  about  67,500,  or  over  70  per  cent.;"  but  the  Engliish  and  Welsh  **  com- 
mitted for  trial  were  more  than  twice  aa  numerous  in  proportion  to  their  nuinberii 
in  the  population  ;  the  proportion  of  Scotch  arrested  was  also  much  above  that  of  the 
English,  but  that  of  those  committed  for  trial  waa  below  that  of  any  others  except 
Victorians,  the  Irish,  and  the  Chinese.**  Mr*  Hayter  also  cails  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  small  proportion  of  Victorians  arrested  and  committed  is  to  be  accounted 
for,  in  pari,  by  the  large  number  of  children  in  the  native-born  population. 

f  The  following  table  for  New  South  Wales  corresponds  to  that  previously  given  for 
Victoria,  except  that  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  several  nationalities  is 
given  from  the  census  of  1881 ;  since  then  the  proportionate  number  of  natives  of  New 
Boutb  Wales  has  increased.  1  have  no  official  estimate  for  1886.  The  gross  population 
in  that  year  was  about  one-third  larger  than  1881. 

Birthplace* 
New  South  Waks    . 
Other  Australasiiui  Colonies   . 
England  and  Wales 
Scotland*        .... 
Ireland   ,        .    ^  . 

The  following  figures  show  some  of  the  offences  for  which  persona  of  the  different 
nationalities  were  arrested : — 

Keif  Soath  Other  Auatr&]<     Eofrlmd 


Number. 

Arreel^rd, 

465.569 

13,748 

44,708 

2.550 

107.574 

11,343 

25,079 

3.777 

69,192 

13,3i3 

WaJet. 

Againiit  good  order,    including 

.1      V         s^'    .        *        .        .     9342  ,., 

A}i                    rty  without  violence  2,071  ... 

Ag.*i^....  t .  ■  i^oiiy  with  violence ,        102  ... 

Against  persons          .        ,        •     1,189  .** 

vou  hr.  o  o 


isia«i  Cokuies.  tud  Wakt. 


BootUad. 


trcJtod. 


1,761 

...    9.0G6 

...    3,234    . 

,    11,744 

445 

...    1,013 

.»       233     . 

730 

36 

76 

12     . 

13 

197 

...      624 

...      170     . 

&3d 
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of  persons  convicted ;  the  iiatioiialitieB  o£  persona  arrest^  13  not  j 
in  the  Statistical  Kegister  of  the  colony,* 

It  was  necessary  to  give  these  figures  in  detail.  In  the  United 
dom — taking  the  average  of  the  ten  years  from  1870  to  18t 
4*5  persons  in  every  10,000  were  annually  convicted  of  seriQua  ciitiifiai 
in  the  Australasifiui  colonies  the  average  annual  convictions  for  ihe  1 
ten  years  were  7*6  persons  in  10,000.t  But  the  majority  of  Ai 
asian  criminals  were  bom  in  these  islands  :  some  of  them — j 
many  of  them^ — may  have  gone  out  to  the  colonies  when  they 
children ;  but  many  of  them  certainly  went  out  when  they  ■ 
grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood ;  they  were  ruined  in  characftf^ 
before  they  landed ;  and  England^  Scotland^  or  Ireland  hjLS  mor^ 
responsibility  for  their  crimes  than  Australia.  And  if  an  EnglishtainJ 
who  has  spent  a  few  months  in  New  Soath  Wales,  Victoria,  MM 
Queensland,  comes  homo  and  talks  about  the  drunken  rowa  thai  ^ 
has  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  lower  parts  of  Sydney,  MelbonniQ,  aii4 
Brisbane,  his  stories  should  not  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  the  disorderU^ 
ness  of  the  Australian  people  j  the  chances  are  that  the  men  who  wef^ 
guilty  of  the  disorder  were  not  born  under  the  Southern  Cross  haH 
under  the  Great  Bear  ;  and  very  possibly  they  had  not  been  long'  in  the 
colony.  A  sea  voyage  of  sir  weeks  will  not  chaDgn  a  bullying  English- 
man or  a  riotous  Irishman  into  a  sober  and  law-abiding  citizen. 

About  the  extent  to  which  drunkenness  is  prevalent  it  is  not  e«^  I 
to  form  a  very  confident  judgment.      For  some  time  after  I  landed  I 
had  the  impression  that  as  beer  is  the  national  drink  of 
whisky  of  Scotland,  and  wine  of  France,  tea  was  the  nations 
of    Australia.      Tea    made    its   appearance   at  the  most    unexpt*^ 
times — ^at  lunch  and  dinner  as  well  as  at  breakfast.     In  the  st 
which   people  told   me   about  their  travels   through  the    busbt 
*'  billy  '*  in  which  they  boiled  their  water  for  tea  had  a  conspicn 
place.      And  the  Government  returns  show  that  the  oonsumptioji 
tea  per  head   in   the   Australian  colonies  is    much   larger   than  \ 
Eogland.      But  the  number  of  persons  annually  fined  for  dnmkenc 
in  the  colonies  is  much  higher  than  in  England.      In    England 
proportion  for  1881-4  is  said  to  have  been  7*1   in  every  thons 
and  it  had  sunk  in  1885  to  67  in  the  thousand.     In  Victoria — wh 
claims  to  be  the  soberest  of  the  colonies,  though  the  claim  is  conit 
by  New  South  Wales — ^the  average  proportion  of  persons  summa 

*  In  the  following  table  the  number  of  persons  belozigi&g  to  each  naUctulil^  b 
from  the  (x^n^tis  of  ISSl  ;  since  then,  the  proportiooate  oumb«c  of  DaHres^  of 

AustmliA  has  increased : — 

iVnrU»t#duf         Cwf 
Birihplue.  Kn>  i  <  Ioqj.  Mi»dm 

Austnvlasinn  Colonies      .        .        .        17-  51         ..,         11^ 

England  and  Walej 

Scotland  »        *        »  i 

Ireland     »         ♦         *  i-,_  .^         ,.,         ,„         .,.  ^        ^^ 
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convicted  for  this  offence  during  the  ten  yeara  to  1885-6  was  8*6 
in  the  thousand.     The  arre-ats  for  drunkenness  in  1 885,  according  to 
Mr,  Coghlan^  were  27  in  the  thousand  in  New  South  Wales  as  against 
only  ll'O  in  the  thousand  in  Victoria.     But   too  much  importance 
must  not   be   attached  to  these   figures.     It  is   probable    that   the 
administration  of  the  law  differs  in  different  colonies  as  it  differs  in 
different  English  municipalities.      In  one  town  a  policeman  will  put 
a  drunken  man  into  a  cab  or  walk  home  with  him,  and  in  another 
will  take  him  straight  to  the  lock-np.      Where  the  temperance  party 
is  strong  they  may  insist  that  the  law  shall  be  rigidly  administered, 
and  there  will  be  a  large  number  of  arrests ;  where  they  are  weak  the 
administration  of  the  law  may  be  more  lax  and  the  arrests  will  be 
comparatively  few.     Nor  is  the  quantity  of  alcoholic  liquor  consumed 
pfer  head  a  safe  indication  of  the  amount  of  drunkenness  in  a  com- 
Khnnity ;  Uquors  of  the  same  alcoholic  strength  differ  greatly  in  their 
Itioxicating  power.      And  the  Australian  authorities  do  not  seem  to 
have  succeeded  in  finding  a  satisfactory  common  equivalent  for  the 
different  kinds  of  alcoholic  drinks.     Mr.  Hayter  calculates  that  while 
i)tk  the  United  Kingdom  the  average  annual  consumption  per  head  is 
equivalent  to  37*11  gallons  of  beer,  the  average  annual  consumption 
in  New  South  Wales  is  equivalent  to  35'60  gallons  per  head,  and  in 
Victoria  to  only  32  88  gallons.     Mr.  Ooghlan  reverses  the  positions 
of  the  two  rival  colonies,  and  credits  the  people  of  Victoria  with  drink- 
ing on  the  average  what    is  equivalent  to  3*80  gallons  of  alcohol 
(proof),  while  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  drink  only  3'23  gallons. 
The   two  statisticians  differ  even  as  to  the  average  annual  consump- 
^(Sbn  per  head  of  beer^  wine,  and  spirits  in  the  two  colonies.     From 
ivhat  I  heard  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that    a    larger    proportion 
of   persons    are    total    abstainers    in  Australia    than    in    England ; 
that,  if    people    drink    at    all^  moderate   drinking    is    rather    more 
difficult  in  the  Australian  climate  than  in  ours;  that  the  labourers 
living  in  towns  are  in  the   habit   of  drinking  freely ;  that  a  large 
number  of  men  living  up  country  usually  drink  tea,  but  that  when 
they  come  into  the  towns  many  of  them  drink  very  heavily, 
'illegitimacy  is  less  common  than  in  England  and  Wales,  and  much 
le^  common   than   in  Scotland^  but  more  common  than  in  Ireland. 
The  annual  average  proportion  of  illegitimate   births  to   every  100 
i?hildren  bom  in   England  and  Wales  from  1871   to   1885  was   5  in 
etvery  100;    in   Scotland,   8*5;    in  Ireland,    2'4.     In   Victoria,  the 
'annual  average  from  1872  to  1885  was  4*14;  in  New  South  Wales, 
4r27.     The  returns  for  the  other  colonies  do  not  extend  over  quite  so 
many   years :    Queensland    reports    an    annual    average    of   3*67 ; 
Ttmmania  of  4*30  ;  New  Zealand  of  2*38.     There  appears  to  be  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of  prostitution  in  the   great  cities,   but  I    doubt 
whether  the  returns  are  trustworthy. 
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In  all  the  coloaies  whicli  I  visited  I  found  a  great  aneasiness  al 
what  is  called  **  Larrickinistn/'  The  origin  of  the  word  erplaina 
meaning.  An  Irish  policeman  had  brought  three  or  four  young 
before  a  magistrate  in  Melbourne  or  Sydney,  for  rowdy  oondnc 
the  streets- — ^the  kind  of  conduct  of  which  gangs  of  young  ro' 
were  guilty  on  Sunday  nights  a  few  years  ago  in  Upper  S 
Islington,  to  the  annoyancej  and  even  to  the  terrorj  of  qaiet  p 
The  policeman  could  not  make  the  magistrate  undergtand  tlie  oal 
of  the  0 Hence  with  which  his  prisoners  were  charged  ;  but  at  IimsI 
reply  to  the  question,  *'  Bat  what  were  they  doing?'*  he  saiil,  ** 
Sir,  they  were  just  a  lar-r-r-Jdiig^  Sir/'  The  word  took  the  poptti 
ear ;  it  defined  a  kind  of  offence  to  which  the  law  had  not  give 
exact  or  intelligible  name.  The  anxiety  which  some  of  my  friends 
pressed  about  LaiTu'kinlsm  seemed  to  me  excessive ;  but  I  can  im 
that  in  such  a  climate  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  who  have 
physical  vigour  of  the  young  Australians,  and  who  eat  meat  t 
times  a  day,  may  be  a  little  wild,  reckless,  and  iDBubordinate,  Pi 
haps  one  of  the  most  pTOmising  schemes  for  taming  and  civilizing  t 
is  the  movement  for  establishing  a  Cadet  Corps  in  connection 
every  public  school,  with  the  hope  that  the  boys  will  remain  in  it 
they  are  eighteen,  when  they  may  enter  the  Volunteers.  Regtf 
military  discipline  will  form  them  to  more  orderly  manners.* 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  attempt  any  elaborate  ciiticis: 
the  comparative   amount  of  crime  and  immorality  in  the   dilTe 
colonies ;  but  the  tigures  which  I  have  quoted  for  New  South  W 
and  Victoria  are,  at  first  sight,  so  perple^dng,  that  it  is  hardly 
to  pass  them  by  without  some  brief  observations. 

The  people  of  the  two  colonies  have,  in  the  main,  the  same  oi 
their  economical  condition  is  not  very  dissimilar ;  their  numbers 
about  the  same  ;  there  are  no  very  wide  religious  differences   betwi 
them  ;    and  yet  the  arrests  for  various  kinds  of  offences  are   50 
cent,   more   numerous   in   New  South  Wales  than  in  Victoria, 
what  is  more  serious,  the  committals  and  convictions  for  grave  offe 
have,  for  a  series  of  years,  been  100  per  cent,  more  numerous, 
the  higher  percentage  of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  as  I  have 
indicated,  I  attach  very  little  importance  ;  and  the  difference  in 
percentage  of  illegitimate  births,  though  in  favour  of  Victoria,  is 
slight  to  have    any   serious    meaning.     But    the  diffei'enco    in 
amount  of  crime  is  very  real  and  very  startling. 

The  statistics  which  have  been  already  quoted  show  that  in 
colonies  the  majority  of  the  persons  arrested  are  persons  of  EngU 
Welsh,  or  Irish  birth  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  New  South  Wal 
as  in  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  the  majority  of  persons  commiU 
Bud  convicted    for   serious  offences  are  also  of  English,  Wrhsk, 

*  See  Note  Ai  the  end  of  tbls  Artiole  o&  the  Cndet  Cvrpt^ 
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Irish  birth.*  If  Victoria  had  a  larger  native-bom  population  than 
New  South  Wales,  this  would  account — as  far  as  it  went — for  the 
smaller  amount  of  crime  in  that  colony;  but  the  census  of  1881 
showed  that  the  percentage  of  the  population  bom  in  the  colony  was 
rather  higher  in  New  South  Wales  than  in  Victoria. 

It  appeared,  however,  at  the  same  census,  that^  although  in  1881 

the  population  of  Victoria  was  slightly  larger  than  that  of  New  South 

Wales,  Victoria  had  18,000   fewer  males  of  what  has  been  called 

the  "  soldier's  age  " — that  is,  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age.t 

^Chis  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the  present  inquiry. 

JPor  the  **  soldier's  age "  might  also  be  called  the  "  criminal's  age." 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  arrested  in  Victoria  in   1885  rather 

^ore  than   half  were  between  twenty  and  forty.     There  were  2383 

larrests  of  persons  between  fifteen  and  twenty ;  between  twenty  and 

llLhirty,  there  were  9836  ;  between  thirty  and  forty,  there  were  6392  ; 

diuing  the  next  two  decennial  periods  the  numbers  dropped  to  5754 

^md  4024 ;  and  beyond  sixty  to  2571.     Men  are  drawn  to  New  South 

"Wales  by  the  prosperity  of  the  industries  in  that  colony.    When  they 

«an  get  no  work  in  Melbourne  or  Adelaide  they  go  to  Sydney.    But  the 

irorkmen  who  are  turned  off  as  soon  as  trade  becomes  slack  are  those 

"who  have  not  been  employed  very  long,  and  they  are  of  a  kind  that  their 

•employers  do  not  much  care  to  keep.     Of  such   men — the  nomads 

^f  industrial  communities — not  very  sober,  not  very  industrious,  not 

very  skilful,  not  very  honest — there  are  always  a  large   number  in 

New  South  Wales,  and  they  are  likely  to  furnish  a  heavy  contingent 

to  the  disorderly  and  criminal  classes. 

The  prosperity  of  New  South  Wales  contributes  in  another  way  to 
tho  increase  of  its  disorder  and  crime.  The  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
ejutered  and  cleared  at  Sydney,  Newcastle,  and  the  other  ports  of  the 
oojony  in  1886  was  4,258,604,  as  against  3,735,387  in  the  ports  of 
Victoria.}  New  South  Wales  has  always  the  larger  number  of  sea- 
^ng  men  on  shore,  and  seafaring  men  are  apt,  on  very  slight  pro- 
vocation, to  disturb  the  public  peace. 

.^1  In  both  colonies  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  less  serious  offences 
4pe  committed  by  Roman  Catholics.  These,  for  the  most  part,  were 
either  bom  in  Ireland  or  are  of  Irish  origin,  and  the  fervent  climate 
of  Australia  has  not  diminished  the  natural  excitability  of  their  race. 

•  Mr.  Coghlan's  "Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South  Wales,  1886-7,"  does  not  give 
1^ birthplaces  of  convicted  criminals;  nor  are  they  given  in  the  **  Handbook  to  the 
BtntiBtical  Register ''  for  that  colony. 

' '  t  Relatively  to  the  total  population,  Victoria  had  fewer  males  of  that  age  than  any 
qltibtr  of  the  Australasian  colonies. 

.  {  The  real  difference  between  the  two  colonies  in  this  respect  is  not  shown  by  the 
ik^ies  quoted  in  the  text.  Several  lines  of  steamers  call  at  if  elbonmc  whose  terminal 
P9rt  is  Sydney.  They  and  their  crews  are  at  Melbourne  for  only  a  few  days  at  most ; 
tbey  discharge  the  greater  part  of  their  cargo  at  Sydney,  and  may  remain  there  for 
two  or  three  weeks.  But  their  tonnage  appears  in  the  Melbourne  as  well  as  in  the 
Sydney  letnms. 
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Hew  South  Wales  has  a  much  larger  n amber  of  Roman  CatboUesI 
Victoria,  and  according  to  the  returns  they  are  much  more  diaonde 
In  Victoria  the  Roman  Catholics  form  23   per  cent^    of   the  whote^ 
population ;  in   New    South   Wales   27   per  cent.       In  Vii^ioritt 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  arrested   in  1885  described   themselvi 
Roman  Catholics  ;  in  New  South  Wales  40   per  cent.      la  Vi 
out  of  every   thousand   Roman    Catholics  in    the  colony    58'6 
arrested;   in   New  South  Wales,    81    out  of  every  thousand. 
while  in  Victoria  the  number  of  persons  born  in  Ireland  that 
charged  with  grave  oflFences  and  committed  for  trial  was  inconsider 
— 65  out  of  a  total  of  756  committals,  or  just  over  8*5  per  ceni 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  committed  for  trial«^234,  or  30*9  j 
cent,  of  the  total  committals — was  large  in  proportion  to  fche 
Catholic  population.     I  do  not   happen   to  have   within   reach 
retui'ns  showing  the  religious    profession   of  the  perscms  commr 
for  trial  in  New  South  Wales, 

The  excess  of  disoi'der  and  crime  in  New  South  Wales  may  bd 
in  part  to  another  cause^     The  nominal  ''  adherents  of  the  Chord 
England  "  number  nearly  half  of  the  population^ — 455,898    out  of 
million ;  but  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  that  this  descriptw 
in  an  immense  number  of  cases,  means  nothing  more  than  that 
were  bom  in  England  or  are  of  English  descent.     A  very  large 
portion  of  them  are  indifferent  to  the  institutions  of  religious  wor 
In  New  South  Wales,  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  in  Victoria, 
Chrnxsh  of  England  has  lost  its  hold — if  it  ever  had  a  hold — on  ieu&\ 
thousands  of  persons  who  profess  to  belong  to  it.     They  are  rek 
from  the  moral  restraints  which  are  imposed  by  attendance  on  reli| 
worship. 

These  considerations  may  explain  the  startling  excess  of  crinid  j 
New  South  Wales*     The  religious  earnestness  of  the  people  who 
really  associated  with  the  Churches  is  as  deep  and  as  serious  in  NH 
South  Wales  as  in  Victoria  ;  the  morals  of  the  great  body  of  the 
munity  are  as  high.     But  in  New  South  Wales  one  great  Church 
been  forsaken  by  a  larger  number  of  persons  who  are  its   uoc  ' 
adherents ;  and  in  the  general  population  there  is  a  larger  proportj 
of  persons  of  unsettled  and  nomadic  habits,  and  of  persons  belong 
to  a  race  with  an  excitable  temperament  which  easily  breaks  out 
violence. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  crime,  or  the  drunkenness,  or  the  occasion)^ 
disorder  of  certain  classes  of  the  population  in  any  of  the  Austi 
colonies  to  occasion  anxiety.      The  crime,  the  drunkenne^,  and 
disorder  will  diminish  as  the  habits  of  a  comparatively  small  numl 
of  the  people  become  more  settled,  and  as  the  proportion  of  the  ] 
bom  to  the  whole  population  increases.    It  would  also  greatly  coni 
to  the  general  good  order  and  to  the  richer  development  of  the  nat 
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l]|l^  if  children  of  Irisli  parentage,  instead  of  being  kept  apart  from 
tha  other  children  of  the  colonies,  went  to  the  same  public  schools. 
Tbe  vivacity  of  the  Irish  nature  would  be  somewhat  subdued  by  free 
ai^l  early  association  with  children  of  English  blood,  and  with  English 
lu^its  of  obedience  and  of  subordination  to  authority ;  and  the  English 
temperament  would  at  the  same  time  be  touched  with  a  new  fire  and 
Cft^UHi  a  new  grace. 

I,  There  are,,  however,  some  aspects  of  life  in  the  Australian  colonies 
^Jbich  I  should  imagine  must  occasion  solicitude  to  those  who  desire 
Ijpf.see  the  Australian  people  penetrated  with  Christian  faith  and  illus- 
trating a  noble  form  of  Christian  morality.  The  Australian  Churches 
ajre  not  confronted  by  some  of  the  tasks  which  try  the  faith  and  the 
<)fsuraige  of  the  Churches  at  home  ;  but  they  have  tasks  of  their  own 
lybich,  perhaps,  are  not  less  difficult. 

I,.. The  economical  conditions  of  Australia  create  almost  irresistible 
temptations  to  reckless  speculation — speculation  which,  if  described  by 
ita  right  name,  must  be  called  gambling.  Many  of  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  a  great  ''  land  boom  "  are  as  immoral  as  the  transactions 
%t  the  tables  of  Monte  Carlo.  The  discovery  of  a  new  silver  mine 
creates  a  feverish  passion  as  fatal  to  the  moral  health  of  the  com- 
monity  as  the  announcement  of  a  new  Italian  lottery.  The  line  which 
i^parates  investment  from  speculation  is  not,  perhaps,  very  difficult  to 
€(etermine ;  but  the  line  which  separates  legitimate  from  illegitimate 
(j^ecnlation  cannot  be  laid  down  very  firmly  or  very  distinctly  even  by 
t^e  casuist  at  his  desk  ;  and  men  who  are  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  wealth 
^  not  likely  to  know  when  they  have  crossed  it :  like  the  line  of  the 
^prizon,  it  retreats  as  they  approach  it.  They  always  think  that  they 
may  safely  and  honestly  go  a  little  farther.  There  is  speculation  in 
{Sngland  as  reckless  aud  as  immoral  as  in  Australia.  Here,  as  well 
1^  there,  innocent  and  well-meaning  people  share  the  guilt,  and  often 
^thout  any  suspicion  of  what  they  are  doing.  Country  clergymen 
9^  devout  widows,  who  are  shocked  when  they  see  three  or  four 
9{)mmeioial  travellers  playing  Poker  or  Nap  in  a  railway  carriage  for 
fpppers,  are  bribed  by  a  promise  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  to  risk  half 
f^eir  capital  in  all  kinds  of  insane  adventures.  Not  for  worlds  would 
Ijjv^  put  even  a  franc  on  the  '*  rouge  "  or  the  "  noir,"  but  they  virtually 
^f^id  their  gold,  with  the  hope  of  sharing  the  plunder,  to  the  men  who 
are  sitting  at  the  tables.  Betting  on  horses,  on  pigeons,  on  dogs  is  the 
]E]Mnous  vice  of  other  classes  of  our  population.  But  here,  among  the 
ippsat  body  of  decent  respectable  people,  there  is  a  strong  sentiment 
against  making  money  in  any  other  way  than  by  hard  work,  by  care- 
^  economy,  and  by  investments  which  can  hardly  be  described  as 
H^ecnlative.  In  Australia  the  immense  fortunes  which  have  been 
j^dftfily  made  by  speculations  of  a  perfectly  legitimate  character  have 
gij^atecl,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  far  more  general  eagerness  to  find  a 
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|ut  to  wealth.    And  "the  short  cut"  will,  in  a  very  great  many  in- 

3,  be  "  the  broad  way  "  which,  in  more  senses  than  one,  *'  leadeCli 

brnction."     I  doubt  whether  the  clearest  ethical  teaching  or  tbt 

|eBt  appeals  to  prudential  motives  will  always  keep  men  rij^ 

the   fever  is  in  the  blood  ethical  laws  lose  their  rigidity  anA 

^ce  m  regarded  as  cowardice  and  pusillanimity.    What  is  wantiecl 
jiigioua  faith  of  exceptional  vigour — a  religious  feith  which  will 
len  to  take  the  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  serioudy 
[ve  them  the  courage  to  attempt  to  translate  it  into  conduct.    < 
a  faith — a  faith  far  more  robust  than  that  which  may  enaUft 

mmberg  of  excellent  people  in  this  country  to  live  a  very  deco** 
|krLstian  life — is  necessary  if  the  Australian  people,  witii  their 
lal  prosperity,  their  splendid  physical  vigour,  and  their  buoyaiDt 
L  are  to  retain  a  deep  and  effective  consciousness  of  the  tranfri 
|nt  greatness  of  the  invisible  and  eternal  order,  and  are  to  be 

led  by  the  will  of  the  living  God.  ;  - 

religion  of  sentiment  will  have  no  authority  over  their  masculine* 

I ;  the  Australian  mind  is  impatient  of  vagueness:  to  borrow  s 
[ym  the  French,  since  we  have  no  English  word  that  defines  the 

^,  it  is  positif.  If  the  Churches  are  to  be  strong  they  roust 
Ind  teach  a  creed  which  is  clear  and  definite  ;  they  must  recog^ 

Lie  rights  of  the  intellect  in  religion.     And  among  the  Austra- 
religion  will  be  powerless  which  surrenders  the  control  of  large 
^ces  of  the  practical  life  to  other  and  inferior  forces.     To  retain- 
on  them,  I  believe  that  religious  faith  must  insist  on  a  some** 

austere  moral  ideal,  an  ideal  not  technical  and  artificial,  but 
I  doubt  whether  they  will  in  the  long  run  think  it  worth 
I  to  call  themselves  Christians'  unless  it  becomes  apparent  to  them 
thrist  makes  large  demands  on  service  and  sacrifice.  I  remember 
Ig,  many  years  ago,  the  diary  of  a  devout  man,  whose  conscience^ 

peatly  distressed  because  he  had  eaten  two  pieces  of  dry  toasfr 
morning  of  a  fast-day  instead  of  one  ;  and  he  recorded  the 
with  expressions  of  contrition  and  humiliation.  ReligioiM 
I  of  that  kind  are  alien  from  the  temper  and  character  of  the 

Jian  people.     But  they  will  listen  if  the^Churches  teach  them 

bey  can  serve  God — not  themselves  merely — as  miners,  farmers,*: 

E^rs,  boundary-riders,  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  merchants,  and' 
la  as. 

j^*  politicians" — the  word  reminds  me  that  I  found  some  of  my^ 
uneasy  on  account  of  what  they  describe  as  the  secular  cha-**. 

I  of  the  Australian    State.       They  would   strongly  resist    any- 
It  to  establish  or  endow  a  Church ;  but  they  have  a  vague  craving-i 
lat  they  describe  as  a  formal  and  public  recognition  by  the  State:*. 
lauthority  of  God.     But  such  a  **  formal  and  public  "  reoognitio«P» 
I  leave  the  State  just  as  secular  as  it  is  now.     The  nations  a£L'I 
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Christendom  publicly  and  formally  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Christ ;  but  the  ceremonial  homage  does  not  carry  with  it  any  real 
sobmission  to  His  will  in  legislation  or  policy.  The  English  House  of 
Commons  opens  every  sitting  with  prayer,  but  before  business  begins 
the  Chaplain  and  the  Prayer-book  are.  respectfully  bowed  out :  the 
^  bowing  out "  is  the  most  significant  part  of  the  ceremony. 

What  serious  Christian  men  ought  to  desire  is  the  practical  recog- 
nition of  the  spirit  and  laws  of  Christian  ethics  in  the  actual  business 
of  the  State :  this  is  what  makes  a  State  Christian.     I  was  told  that 
fewer  men  enter  political  life  from  religious  motives  in  Australia  than 
in  England.     It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to  judge  whether  the 
statement  is  accurate.     But  it  was  made  to  me  by  a  sagacious  man, 
'«rho  knows  a  great  deal  about  the  public  life  both  of  Australia  and  of 
lingland,  and  whose  judgment   on  a  question  of  this  kind  is  not 
likely  to  be  ungenerous.     The  comparison  between  the  two  countries, 
^^hether  it  can  be  sustained  or  not^  suggests,  as  I  venture  to  think, 
"•ike  true  line  which  should  be  taken  by  those  of  my  friends  who  are 
^unhappy  because  the  Australian  State  is  secular.     States  cease  to  be 
eecnlar  when  the  people  and  their  rulers  seriously  believe  that  the 
State  is  a  divine  institution — as  divine  as  the  Church,  though  belong- 
ing to  a  wholly  difierent  order  and   instituted  for  wholly  different 
^nds.     My  Australian  friends — if  I  may  presume  to  say  it — should 
endeavour  with  new  energy  and  earnestness  to  induce  Christian  men 
to  become  politicians  '*  from  religious  motives."    And  by  that  I  do  not^ 
mean  that  men  should  go  into  politics  with  the  hope  of  being  able  now 
and  then  to  do  their  Church  a  good  turn,  or  to  introduce  religious 
teaching  into  State  schools,  or  to  secure,  on  public  and  formal  occa- 
sions, a  public  and  formal  religious  service.     Political  life  remains 
seeular  while  men  think  that  such  exceptional  political  acts  as  these 
aie  necessary  to  consecrate  it.     There  is  a  divine  ideal  of  the  State 
of  which  a  Christian  statesman  will  dream,  and  which  he  will  long  to 
realize.     There  is  a  doing  of  God's  will  on  earth — in  the  natural 
ocder — as  well  as  a  doing  of  6od*s  will  in  heaven ;  and  it  is  in  the 
earthly  region  that  politicians  are  to  get  the  will  of  God  done. 

iiBut  I  have  drifted  into  exhortations  which  lie  outside  the  true 
purpose  of  these  papers.  When  I  was  in  Australia  I  felt  that  to 
ofo  advice  to  the  Australian  people  about  either  their  ecclesiastical 
or  their  political  business  would  be  presumptuous.  A  mere  visitor 
cannot  have  the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  make  his  advice  of 
any  value ;  and  I,  therefore,  resolutely  limited  all  my  speeches  and 
aemons  to  the  discussion  of  those  eternal  truths  and  laws  which,  like 
thS'  stars,  have  no  parallax,  and  which  are  the  same  for  men  of 
all  lands.  If  in  this  series  of  articles  I  have  occasionally  violated 
my  aelf-imposed  rule,  it  has  been  rather  with  the  hope  of  serving 
Eiigliahinen  at  home  than  with  the  intention  of    preaching  from 
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a  safe  platform^  twelve  thoosaod  miles  awar,  to  BngUshmeo   in  j 
oolonies. 

I  close,  aa  I  began,  with  erpressiug  my  grateftil  sense — to  wWe 
however,  no  words  can  give  adequate  expression^-of  the  boandlM 
kindnesa  ahown  to  me  and  mine  by  my  Australian  friends,  wl 
bad  the  happiness  of  being  their  guests. 

Birmingbam.  i 

Note. — Cadet  Coeps.     Volanteer  Cadet  Corps  Imvo  been  establisbed  boll 
in  Kew  South  Wales  and  in  Victoria.     1  did  Dot  happen  to  have  the  ^ 
tunity  of  learning  much  about  their  success  id  New  South  Wales  ; 
believe  that  when  I  was  in  Sydney  some  important  changes   were 
effected  in  their  organization*     In  Melbourne  I  was  the  fortunate 
Colonel  Sargood,  who  was  Minister  of  Defences  in  1888—4,  wh*  i 
lailitary  system  of  Victoria  was  re-organized,  and  who  baa   :- 
energy  and  zeal  and  liberality  in  promoting  the  Cadet  movement  ; 
and  Captain  Ileniy^  who  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  was  a   Stale 
teacher,  and  who  now  holds  the  position  of  Staff  Officer  of  the  Cadet 
I  received  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information. 

The  total  strength  of  the  force  when  I  was  in  Melbournep  in 
1888,  was  3520,    including  3408    cadets,  commanding    officer   and 
officers,  and  119officers«     Boys  ordinarily  join  the  corps  between  the  age 
of  twelve  and  fourteen  :  but  boys  are  enrolled  who  are  under  twelve  if 
are  exceptionally  tail.     Companies  may  be  formed  in  any  school  in  de 
ments  of  not  less  than  20.     The  boys  can  i-eraain  in  the  Cadet  Corps 
leaving  school  tOl  they  are  old  enough  to  join  the  Militia. 

There  are  twelve  battalions,  each  of  which  consists  of  the  eona panics 
nected  with  the  State  schools  and  colleges — or,  as  we  should  call  the 
Public  Elementaiy  Schools  and  the  Grammar  Schools — in  the  distric 
officers,  in  nearly  all  cases,  are  masters  in  the  schools ;  those  in  coi 
battalions  receive  a  commission,  with  the  nink  of  captain ;  the  othe 
hold  commissions  as  lieutenants.  Some  of  the  scholars,  youths  of  sevejj 
tlie  grammar  schools  hohi  lieutenants*  commissions.   About  250  of  the  eej 
are  armed  with  the  Martini-Henry  cadet  rifle ;  about  2100  of  the  juniors  \ 
the  Fmncotti  rifle  ;  the  rest — when  1  made  my  inquiries — had  to  be  cont 
with  carbines  or  dummy  riiies.     Arms  and  ammunition,  winch  are  keB 
the  schools,  are  supplied  by  the  Government.     Th«3  only  accident  w^hicbj 
happened  was  a  veiy  slight  one :  a  bo}'  Ered  a  blank  cartridge  at  ano 
boy  and  singed  his  leg.     Each  corps  has  two  weekly  drills  of  three-qua 
of  an  hour  each ;  but  where  the  otiicei*s  are  enthusiastic  a  corps  is  i 
drilled  for  tw^o,  three,  and  even  six  hours  weekly.     The  battolionaj 
monthly,  but  school  holidays  and  bad  weather  reduce  the  an  \ 
parades  to  eight.     The  battalions  are  inspected  by  the  con 
and   a  staff  officer  every   half  year.     In    addition  to  the   time 
given  to  drill  the   hoys  generally  spend  a  part  of  their  time  on  Satur 
and  on  other  school  holidays  in  rifle  shooting,  under  the  direction  of 
officers.     A  handsome  shield  has  been  pi'csented  by  Colonel  Sar^rix^d  for  i 
petition  at  the  rifle  tfirgets.     Every  year  the  cadets  go  into  * 
five  days.     The  tents  w^ei^e  being  pitched  for  an  encampment 
the  day  I  left  Melboui*ne ;  more  than  1800  officers  and  cadets  anawe 
the  roll  call. 

The  direct  object  of  the  corps  is  to  increase  the  number  of  men  inl 
colony  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  so  to  provide  for  any  sudden  caU  requil 
the  laising  of  a  large  military  force.     Captain  Henry  told  m©  thaij 
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fOailet  Corps  Ls  n  splendid  training  ground  for  military  life ;  that  young 
men  wlio  have  beea  in  a  Cadet  Corps  do  not  fear  to  join  the  Militiai  on 
account  of  the  recruit  drill — thei/  hww  their  icork  ;  that  in  the  countrj^ 
dbtrbU  the  Mounted  Rifles  in  the  future  will  be  strongly  recruited  from  the 
eidetrt,  who  will  have  little  to  leam  to  become  efficient  members.  Ha 
pointed  out  that  if  every  school  had  its  corps,  the  system  would  turn  out 
2(yt>0  youths  annually  fit  to  enter  the  ranks,  familiar  with  arms,  many  of 
them  good  shots,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  their  drill  already  mastered, 

I  wiLs   interested   in    the   relations  of  the  Corps  to  the  defence  of  the 

colony,  but  still  more  interested  in  its  moral  effects  on  the  community* 

There  is,  I  l>elieve,  a  very  general  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  that 

a  cadet  company  greatly  aids  the  ordinary  discipline  of  the  school  j  and  I 

wjts  Aflsured  that  since  the  corps  were  established,  there  ha*i  been  a  marked 

iiAprovement  in  the  behaviour  of  the  youth  of  the  colony.  If  the  Corps  came 

Ui  include  the  whole  of  the  boys  in  Victoria,  **  Larrickinism/'  to  use  the 

emphatic  words  of  Captain  Henry,  "  would  receive  its  death-blow," 

The  trouble  is  that  the  Government  are  not  sufficiently  generous.     The 

of  boys  who  outgrow  their  clothes  within  twelve  months  hesitate  to 

I  :7s.  Gd.  on  their  uniform  ;  and  the  teachers  who  hold  commissions  are 

biected  to  heavy  expenses,  which  they  think — and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 

Itly  think — ought  to  be  borne  by  the  State.     One  suggestion  has  been 

ixiuhj  which  seems  reasonable :  no  grant  should  be  paid  for  military  drill  to 

Pa  State  school  that  has  not  a  cadet  detachment. 

If  I  liad  known  anything  of  this  movement  before  the  Royal  Commission 

^n    F'l'ication   had   ceased   to  receive  evidence,   I  should  have  asked  my 

\QS  to  call  one  or  two  witnesses  who  were  familiiir  with  it.     It  has 

iK-en  my  conviction  that  unless  there  is  a  great  expansion  of  our  Yolun- 

l-leer  Forces,  and  unless  the  defects  which  are  alleged  by  military  critics  to 

Icrxist  in  their  organization  are  remedied,  we  shall  be  compelled  sooner  or 

llat^r  to  resort  to  conscription.     Cadet   Corps  might  add  immensely  to  the 

ularity,  and  perhaps  to  tlie  efficiency »  of  the  Volunteer  movement.     But 

I  on  the  educational  advantages  which  would  arise  from  their  establish- 

at  that  1  have  a  better  right  to  speak.     One  of  the  most  serious  ques- 

aHconsi<lered  by  the  Commission  was  the  harm  which  comes  to  boys  during 

three  or  four  years  after  they  leave  the  public  elementary  schools ;  and 

tilio  Commifiiiion  recommended   Uie  est4iblishment   of  evening  continuation 

achools.     I  believe  tlmt  the  creation  of  cadet  companies  in  connection  with 

these  schools,  with  a  week  in  camp  every  year,  would  add  immensely  to  their 

tttr.ujtivene&a,   and   that  the    habits   of   discipline  which   the   drill  would 

encourage  would  be  of  great  value.     Nor  should  the  physical  improvement 

wbich  the  boys  would  receive  from  drill  be  overlooked* 

T*  re  are  already,  in  this  country,  a  few  Cadet  Corps,  consisting  of  boys 
elve,  belonging  to  some  of  our  great  public  schools,  and  attached  to 
onhnaiy  Volunteer  regiments  ;  but  what  is  needed  is  the  encouragement  of 
the  '*  <Jadet  Battalions,"  which  may  be  formed  under  independent  command, 
and  a  modification  of  the  pre;!ient  regulations  for  battalions.  At  present  a 
boy  cannot  belong  to  a  l>attalion  till  he  is  fourteen ;  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
flteiud  why  the  age  for  a  battalion  should  be  higher  than  for  iv  corps.  The 
tmttalions  are  furnished  with  **  unserviceable  arms,"  and  these  ai-e  not  to 
be  tired  :  these  conditions  almost  destroy  the  charm  and  attraction  of  the 
(bree«  The  officers  receive  only  ^*  honortiry  appointments  ;  "  they  ought  to 
receive  substantive  commissions.  And  the  encoui-agemeut  given  by  the  War 
OMce  is  extremely  grudging  and  inade<:juate. 

At  present,  1  believe  that  there  are  only  two  battalions  in  this  country ; 
iino  in  Birmingham,  with  a  strength  of  SOO,  and  one  in  Manchester,  with  a 
strength  of  600. 


SHAKESPEARE^S  TRAVELS:    SOMERS] 
AND  ELSEWHERE. 


I.  Somerset, 


I  KNOW  well  the  kind  of  criticism  which  I  must  look  for  w; 
attempt  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  greatest  of  English 
in  regions  where  hitherto  their  presence,  has  not  even  been  sas|: 
**  *  All  men,' "  it  will  bo  said,  *'  have  the  *  defects  of  their  qaalities^*  aii^ 
the  special  weakness  of  the  Dean  of  Wells  is  to  bring  the  great  manoi 
whom  he  may  chance  to  ivrite  within  at  least  measurable  distance  m 
his  own  cathedral  city.  Not  content  with  taking  Dante  to  Kngl&odJ 
as  Boccaccio  did^  or  to  London  and  Oxford,  as  the  Bishop  of  Femu 
did  when  he  translated  the  Contmedui  into  L*atin  at  the  request  ol 
Bishop  Bubwith — Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells — ^he  leads  him  on 
Glastonbury^  and  therefore,  probably,  to  Wells,  Not  cont-ent 
claiming  Roger  Bacon  as  one  of  the  worthies  of  Somerset  becau; 
was  born  at  llcheater,  he  pictores  him  as  gazing  in  his  youth 
gorgeous  sculptui-es,  bright  with  gold  and  blue  and  crimson,  of 
west  front  of  Bishop  Jocelyn's  cathedral,  and  as  having  learnt 
the  power  of  music  to  soothe  and  elevate  and  purify.  And  now 
invites  ns  to  examine  the  theory  that  Shakespeare  also  came  ***' 
the  same  charmed  circle,  and,  on  the  strength  of  circum- 
evidence  and  undesigned  coincidences,  to  accept  a  conclusion  which 
has  never  been  dreamt  of  by  the  thousand  and  one  experts  who 
have  spent  long  years  of  labour  in  the  Shakespeare  '  diggings/  iu 
hope,  too  often  the  vain  hope,  of  being  able  to  add,  here  and  th* 
soiitaiy  nugget  of  the  gold  of  fact  to  the  meagre  and 
ing  records  of  the  poet*a  life.  Others  have  followed  the  snpi 
to  Italy,  to  Germany,  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  Scotland,  perhaps 
to  the  '  sea-coast  of  Bohemia.'  We  are  now  invited  to  track  his 
derings  in  the  county  and  the  diocese  which  have  given  the 
home.     Shall  we  treat  such  a  theory  as  worth  examining,  or  rd\ 
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it  at  once  to  the  lirnbo  of  the  *  Great  Cryptogram/  the  '  Rosicrucian  ' 
mystery,  and  other  Shakespeare  vanities  ?  " 

Well ;  I  foresee  all  this,  and  yet  I  venture  to  appear  in  the  character 
of  a  discoverer,  who  has  found  what  he  was  not  seeking  for ;  of  the 
gleaner  of  grapes,  who,  in  a  neglected  comer  of  the  vineyard,  has 
seen  a  few  clusters  on  the  topmost  bough,  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him.  And  so  I  enter  in 
mcflias  res. 

1.  I  start  from  the  last  two  (153,  154)  of  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

**  Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep : 

A'  maid  of  Dian*s  this  advantage  found, 

And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 

In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground  ; 

Which  borrowed  from  this  holy  fire  of  Love 

A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure, 

And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which  yet  men  prove 

Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 

But  at  my  mistress'  eye  Love*s  brand  new-fired, 

The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast ; 

I,  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desir'd, 

And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distempered  guest, 

But  found  no  cure :  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire, — ^my  mistress*  eyes. 

"  The  little  Love-God,  lying  once  asleep, 
-'  Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand, 

Whilst  many  nymphs  that  vow^d  chaste  life  to  keep, 
Came  tripping  by ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
t   .  Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm'd ; 

And  80  the  general  of  hot  desire 
I  I' -  Was,  sleeping,  by  a  virgin  hand  disarmed. 

This  brand  she  quencheii  in  a  cool  well  by, 
''^  Which  from  Love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual, 

.: :  T  Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedy 

.  For  men  diseas'd ;  but  I,  my  mistress'  thrall, 

'^  Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove, 

Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love." 

"■*■ 

„f|A4  I  read  these  lines  they  seem  to  me,  though  doubtless  allegorical, 

tqi^be  an  allegory  resting  on  a  fact.    There  is  a ''  fountain  "  in  a  ^'  valley  " 

^Jl^idhj  from  time  immemorial,  has  had  ^'  a  dateless  lively  heat  still  to 

efj^pre.**   Its  fame  is  spread  far  and  wide,  is  rising  rather  than  falling. 

"A  seething  bath  which  yet  men  prove 
.  ^!''>  Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure, 

^^fl ,  A  healthful  remedy  for  men  diseased." 

.  To  such  a  bath,  in  some  definite  locality,  the  poet  had,  as  I  infer, 
actaially  been  ordered  in  what  seemed  a  critical  period  for  his  health.* 
]^.ij|t,  it  did  not  and  could  not  cure  him.     It  could  not  '^  minister  to  a 

no 

*  fiodenttedt,  in  the  notes  to  his  translation  of  the  Sonnets,  asserts  hia  belief  that 
tul^were  written  as  &jeu  duprit  at  some  watering-place  Tthe  two  being  alternative 
'    at  expressing  the  same  thought),  bat  his  knowledge  of  England  in  the 
age  did  not  enable  him  to  identify  it.    For  reasons  which  will  appear 
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mind  diseased/*  any  more  than  **  poppy  or  mandragom  ^  oonld 
to  Otheilo  the  *'  sweet  sleep"  of  yesterday. 

2,  Starting  from  this  inference,  I  asked  myself  what  place 
Shakespeare's  reach  fulfilled  these  conditions.  Haw  far  did  it 
itself  to  the  classical,  mythical  embellishment  with  which  Shak< 
associated  it  ?  What  circumstances,  if  any,  gave  Shakespeare  a 
opportunity  for  visiting  it,  and  made  it  probable  that  ho  would  d< 
What  undesigned  coincidences  from  without  tend  to  streagtheo 
probability  up  to  the  verge  of  certainty  ?  The  answer  to  tht^se 
tions  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  was  then  but  one  place  in 
whose  medicinal  waters  had  gained  a  world-wide  fame,  and  inad< 
fashionable  resort,  and  that  was  the  city  of  Bath.*  Its  repute  mi 
well  be  called  *'  dateless" — i.e.,  prehistoric.  Spenser,  in  Lis  **Faeoj 
Queene/*  had  recently  revived  the  old  tradition  of  the  disoorei] 
of  the  thermal  waters  by  Bladnd.t  Eoman  remains^  villas,  al^ 
statues,  temples  to  Minerv-a  (identified  with  the  Keltic  goddess, 
Hercules,  Diana,  the  consecration  of  the  city,  under  the  name  of 
Solis  (probably,  in  its  original  form,  Sulis),  to  Apollo  Medicua, 
to  its  fame  under  the  rule  of  the  people  who,  of  all  races  in  the 
seem  most  to  have  delighted  in  natural  hot  baths.  The  Saxon 
of  the  city,  Akemanceaster,  the  '^  burgh  of  men  mth  aches  and  pains ' 
(but  the  "Akem"  may,  hke  Aachen,  be  from  Aquse),  showed  Ihd 
it  was  still  a  place  of  repute  when  Ina  of  Wessex  founded  the  f^hCTrl 
of  St.  Andrew,  afterwards  the  Cathedral  Church,  in  Welk. 
Villula  (1088),  the  physician-bishop  of  WeU%  was  led  by  his  p, 
for  the  more  stately  and  frequented  city  to  make  Bath  and  m 
the  mother-church  of  his  diocese.  Bishops  Robert  (1138) 
Regiuald  of  Bath  (1174)  erected  there,  close  to  the  principal 
hospitals  for  the  lepers  and  other  sick  poor  who  sought 
from  the  waters.  In  years  nearer  to  Shakespeare  s  time.  Dr. 
Turner,  the  physician-dean  of  Wells  (1550).  had  poblijsbed  a  to> 
treatise  on  the  virtues  of  the  baths  of  Bath»  and*  as  his 
tiou  as  the  father  of  English  physic  stood  high«  and  had  brought 

faitberoD,  I  invite  attention  to  the  panUM  Imagery  in  ''  Midstunmer'a  Ki^t*a  Dfi 
(ii.  S),  in  which  Oberon  speak*  of — 

**  Capid  all  armed :  a  certain  aim  be  took 

At  a  fair  Teslal  thnm^d  bj  the  West ; 

And  looked  bis  lovie-abaft  smartly  from  his  bow 

Aa  it  ahotiM  pierce  a.  bondred  thoii5&nd  he«it^ 

But  I  might  see  young  Ctipid'&  fierr  abaft 

Quenched  in  the  chaste  b^ims  of  the  waloj  taociD, 

And  the  tmpenal  votaress  passed  on. 

In  maiden  meditation  fancj-free*' 
•  Stc«T<^s,  it  mav  K   noted,  suggested  a  capital  B  for  •'balk,'^  in  Soctiet  . 
is  not  so  printed  oal  quarto,  nor  wooid  it  be  decisfe  if  il  bad  be«iu   lioi 

''Sbakespeaxe'^  ^  i>.  3i6, 

f  *'  FaeHe  Qnecce, '  u.  i  U.  26.     He  speaks  of  the  old  bktodc  faiD«  of  thm 
baths  of  Caer-badon,"  of  tbeix  giving  "wealth"^  to  tbetr  own  people  aad  ^ 
eveny  forelgne  nation.*"    It  is  significant  to  a  stadest  of  Shakeraeai^  tbai  Uw 
€Uiio  ooBiaina  the  stxny  of  Law  and  the  names  of  OBbeHne  aaoAjri 
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bofth  under  Edward  YI.  and  Elizabeth  into  contact  with  people  in 
ll%h  places,  had  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  its  prosperity.*  Spenser,  in 
the  lines  just  referred  to,  recognizes  it  as  a  place  resorted  to  by  people 
'iif'many  nations.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  father  and  uncle  had  gone  there 
far  their  health  in  1577. t  Elizabeth  visited  it  in  1574,  and  again 
iii  1590,  when,  after  being  the  guest  of  Sir  John  Harrington  at 
ISlweston,  she  gave  its  corporation  a  new  charter  (curiously  enough, 
tHe  latter  was  the  same  year  that  witnessed  the  new  charters  given  to 
4fc;e  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  College  of  Vicars  Choral  at  Wells), 
6id  had  authorized  the  city  to  raise  £10,000  for  the  restoration  of  the 
"Abbey  Church,  which  had  been  left  to  the  slow  progress  of  decay 
tdUce  the  dissolution  under  Henry  VIII.,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
Jjfci  drainage,  j:  All  this  tends,  it  will,  I  think,  be  admitted,  to  the 
ti6hclusion  that  if  there  is  any  local  reference  in  Shakespeare's  Sonnets, 
ft'  can  only  be  to  the  baths  of  Bath,  and  that  such  a  reference  is  in 
ifcfe  highest  degree  probable. 

'^''8.  Both  the  sonnets  are  interesting  as  embodying  a  myth  borrowed 
'ftijin  an  epigram  by  Marianus  in  the  Greek  Anthology,§  which  I 
'fiunslate  thus : 

. .,.,     "  Here,  'neath  a  plane-tree  slept,  by  gentle  slumber  down-weighted, 
Eros,  when  he  his  torch  gave  to  the  charge  of  the  Njmphs. 
The  Nymphs  spake  one  to  another :  *  Why  linger  ?    O  that  'twere  given  us 
Together  with  this  to  quench  the  fire  which  bumeth  men's  hearts  1 ' 
'  Bat,  as  the  torch  set  aglowing  the  once  cold  waters,  the  Nymphs  now 

.'- '   *  Draw  the  warm  stream  for  their  baths,  Nymphs  who  own  ErOs  as  lord." 

■.|. 

■y    In  Sonnet  153  the  nymph  is  represented  as  one  of  Diana's  train,  a 

feature  not  found  in   the  original,  and  in  this  also  we  may  trace  a 

■logal  association.     There  is  ample  ground  for  the  belief  that  Diana 

ifas  regarded  as,  in  part  at  least,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  city,  that 

«l4tars  and   inscriptions  to  her  might  be  seen  and    read    there   in 

^bftkespeare's  time.  || 

^' ♦  It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  Turner  ("  Works,**  p.  660)  enters  his  protest 
igtinst  what  he  describes  v^  the  "beastlie  filthinesse**  of  the  promiscuous  bathing 
wX  Bath,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  more  decent  arrangements  of  Geiman  and  Italian 
'4kiering-places. 


4  I^guet  and  Sidney  Correspondence,  p.  122,  ed.  Pears. 


The  facts  are  gathered  from  many  authorities.  I  may  refer  specially  to  Warner's 
••itistory  of  Bath  ;  **  Scarth*s  **  Antiquities  of  Bath  ; "  Phelp8*s  "  History  of  Somerset,*' 
foL  i. ;  Ck)Uin8on'8  **  Antiquities  of  Somerset,"  vol.  i;  Lyson's  "Topography;** 
Spendcar's  **Bath:  Thermal  Waters."  The  second  visit  is  fixed  by  some  authorities 
fat  1692,  and  by  others  is  questioned  altogether. 

.  I  Mr.  Dowden,  in  his  edition  of  the  Sonnets,  is,  I  believe,  the  first  English  writer 
who  has  called  attention  to  the  fact.  He  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  a  paper 
bj  Hertzberg  in  the  "  Transactions  "  of  the  "  Deutsche  Shakespeare  Gesellschaft  **  for 
187S,  pp.  150-162,  and  gives  both  the  Greek  text  and  a  literal  prose  translation.  I  have 
vmitnred  on  a  metrical  version,  almost  equally  literal.  How  Shakespeare  became  ac- 
giUiiDted  with  the  epigram  we  can,  of  course,  only  conjecture,  but  a  I^iitin  translation 

^£4^  been  published  in  1629  and  had  been  frequently  reprinte<l  before  the  close  of  the 

«iBMenth  century  (Dowden,  p.  306),  and  it  would  be  naturally  familiar  to  the  physicians 
■^  other  ■cholan,  such  as  Bishop  Still  and  Sir  John  Harrington,  the  traoslator  of 

'-'Jltoito^  who  resorted  to  Bath. 

"^  'I  The  eridence  for  this  is  sufliciently  decisive.    (1)  There  is  the  figure  of  a  female 
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tnote  furtlier  that  the  later  sonnets  are  more  or  less  peryaded 
leal  imagery,  such  as  would  be  natural  in  one,  who  with  the 
^iiTperament  which  finds  parables  in  all  things,  had  recently 
hm\g  through  the  experience  of  illness.     Thus  in  Sonnet  147 


"My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 

For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease, 
Fceiling  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill, 

The  uncertain  sicklj  appetite  to  please. 
M  J  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 

Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 
Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve. 

Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 
Yv^t  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care, 

And  frantic  mad  with  evermore  unrest. 
My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen*8  are. 

At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  expressed." 

lioj  in  Sonnet  140 : —  •  l 

"  As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  bo  near, 
Ko  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know." 

Lm  we  may  apparently  connect  the  expectations  of  a  premature 
rhich  we  find  in  the  earlier  sonnets.     Thus,  in  Sonnet  32  : — 

**  If  tbou  survive  my  well-contented  day 

When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover, 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey, 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover.** 

I  Sonnet  71 ; — 

*'  Kp  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead  . 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  beU 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwelL** 

in,  Sonnet  66  : — 

*'  Tired  with  aU  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry.*' 

3et  72 :— 

*'  My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you." 

speaks  of  the  fevered  melancholia  of  one  who  is  mastered  by 
ending  emotions  of  an  idealizing  over-sensitive  nature,  attd 

Iscent  on  her  head  and  something  like  a  whip  or  bow  in  her  hand,  who  ii 
I  id«?ntiliecl  by  Phelps>  CoUinson,  and  others,  with  Diana,  worshipped,  as  wmt 
I  the  city  of  AqvLsa  Solis,  in  her  character  as  the  Moon -Goddess.  (2)  CoIUnsoM' 
pcription  (i.  14)  on  an  altar,  found  in  1776,  near  the  head  of  tne  spring  of 

atb,  with  the  inscription:   deab  .  diamab  .  sacbatissimajb  .  votum  . 

.  VBTTltrs  ,  BBNiGNUS  .  L  .  M.  (Lubcns  merito).    In  Shakespeare's  time 

Is  till  a  walled  city,  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  Roman  remains  that 

Ifound  in  it.     Tlie  fate  of.  many  of  these  when  the  v^alls  were  pulled  down 

Jess  uncertain,  but  it  is,  I  think,  a  probable  conjecture  that  the  altar 

eeu  ^d^iblo  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  thrown  on  one  side  after 
|ction  of  the  walls,  and  disinterred  in  1776.    See  also  Freeman's  "  Thermal 
ath/'  p.  26  (1888).    The  prominence  given  in  "Pericles,"  in  the  jadffment 

£p<!rt9  one  of  the  earliest  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  to  Diana  of  Epheni% 
l^glaa  eonsecmced  to  her  worship,  is,  from  tl^  point  of  view,  not  without 
Tl'he  ''  Djana'*  myths  had  attracted  him. 
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feminds  us  of  Dante's  description  of  his  bodily  and  mental  sufferings 
under  like  conditions  (canz.  iv.,  "Donna  pietosa").  That  over- 
inonght  condition  of  nerve  and  brain  seems  even  to  have  led  the 
ailfferer  to  think  of  self-slaughter  as  a  refuge  from  a  misery  which  he 
could  not  bear : — 

**  So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dre^s  of  life. 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  beiDg  dead, 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered.*' 

Sonnet  74.* 

5.  So  far  we  have  direct  proof  as  to  an  actual  illness.  I  note 
next  the  evidence  of  an  actual,  and  not,  as  some  have  thought,  a 
merely  ideal,  journey.  In  starting  on  his  way,  the  poet  tells  us,  he 
took  his  friend's  portrait  with  him  (Sonnet  47),  while  of  his  other 
goods  and  chattels  he  writes : — 

"  How  careful  was  I  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  tlu'ust, 
That  to  my  use  it  might  unused  stay 
y\v*  From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sare  wards  of  trust  I  " 

Sonnet  48. 

Further  on  he  writes,  in  words  that  remind  us  of  Dante's  Cavalcando 

Sonnet  (iv.) : — 

"  How  weary  do  I  journey  on  my  way. 
When  what  I  seek, — my  weary  travel's  cnd,^— 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
*  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measured  from  this  friend.* 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  dully  on  to  bear  that  weight  in  me. 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  loved  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee/' 

Sonnet  50. 

6.  I  paps  on  to  circumstantial  evidence  of  another  kind  lying  out- 
side the  range  of  Shakespeare's  own  writings,  and  I  find  that  in  the 
summer  of  1593  the  London  theatres  were  closed  on  account  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  plague,  and  that  Shakespeare's  friend,  Edward 
Alleyne,  afterwards  memorable  as  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College, 
was  at  Bath  in  the  August  of  that  year.f  With  him  were  travelling 
diiliber  members  of  Lord  Strange's  company  of  actors — Kempe,  Pope, 

«5  If  I  mistake  not,  we  may  see  in  the  experience  thus  portrayed  the  germ  of  the 
Ikraghtfl  in  Hamlet*s  famous  soliloquy  to  which  Sonnet  66  offers  so  striking  a  parallel. 
Ve  have  the  supreme  artist  bringing  the  fruits  of  his  struggles  against  the  temptation 
td  suicide  into  his  highest  master-work,  as  a  help  to  those  who  are  assailed  by  a  like 
tei^itation,  perhaps  also  an  illustration  that  those  who  talk  much  of  suicide  in  poetry 
anaeldom  the  people  who  commit  it.  Verse  becomes  a  safety-valve  for  the  perilous 
nnoomania.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  the  words  have  been  referred  by  some  critics 
(l^to  a  death  by  assassination,  like  Marlowe's,  and  (2)  to  the  fear  of  posthumous  dis- 
■OBtliiii,  but  the  words  *' coward  conquest "  are  surely  inapplicable  on  either  of  these 
li^potheses.  I  may  note,  by  the  way,  that  the  Bath  waters  were  in  high  repute  for 
CiMS  of  brain  and  nervous  diseases.  Their  fame  survives  in  the  familiar  formula  for 
nggesting  madness  in  one  from  whom  we  differ :  "  Go  to  Bath  and  get  your  head 

jtiPayne  Collier's  "Life  of  Alleyne,"  p.  29,  1841.  Warners  "MSS.  of  Dulwich 
OfdiBge,"  p.  7. 

VOL.   LV.  P  P 
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Ls,  Philips,  and  Brian,  with  a  license  from  the  Privy  Council 
tg  them  to  play  '*  where  the  infection  was  not."  This  was 
Inny  to  which  Shakespeare  belonged,  and  the  absence  of  his 
b  those  of  others  from  the  license  is  natm*ally  explained  by 
Ithat  he  was  not  as  yet  a  shareholder  in  the  company.  Yfp 
I  movements  of  that  company  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
Irdj  in  May ;  Bath  and  Bristol,  in  July  ;  and  afterwards  tp 
Lry,  Chester,  and  York.*  Here  then  we  have  what  we  wero 
I  of*  a  fact  independent  of  our  inference  from  the  Sonnete, 
I  that  inference  an  additional  probability.  Shakespeare  yf^ 
likely  at  that  stage  of  his  progress,  and  with  his  mijtid 
I  professional   success,   to  have   separated   himself  from  )u3 

I  one  respect,  indeed,  the  last  element  of  evidence,  if  we  accept 
Lomething  to  the  inference  from  the  Sonnets,  by  fixing  tjb|9 
Ihe  supposed  visit  to  Bath  in  the  summer  of  1593.  I  do  n^ 
It  purpose  entering  on  the  wide  field  of  theories  that  gatl;ger 
le  yet  unsolved  mystery  of  those  poems.t  For  the  present  I 
lent  myself  with  saying  that  the  date  1593  fits  in  with  many 
I  theories,  especially  with  that  which  is,  perhaps,  most  gene- 
lepted,  and  which  assumes  that  the  young  friend  to  whom  the 
lart  of  the  Sonnets  was  addressed  was  Henry  Wriothesly,  the 
Kouthampton,  the  friend  of  Essex,  not  without  a  certain  claiiti 
Igard  also  as  the  grandfather  of  Lady  Rachel  Russell.  He  was 
1  nineteen,  and  Shakespeare  had  dedicated  to  him  his ''  Venus 
Inis/'  and  was  probably,  during  the  leisure  of  that  summer, 
for  him  the  **Rape  of  Lucrece."  Assuming  that  date,  thei;!. 
It  t<?nablo  as  a  workable  hypothesis,  I  enter  on  new  ground.  In 
ler  1594j  four  months  after  the  publication  of  the  last-named 
fcoem  was  published  under  the  title  of  **  Willobie  his  Avisa.?it 
Irts  to  be  edited  by  Hadrian  Dorrell,  from  a  MS.  which  he 
wp  have  come  into  his  hands  in  the  handwriting  of  his  friend, 
pillobie  (or  Willoughby),  who  is  identified,  with  reasonable 
ity,  as  Iiaving  matriculated  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  at 
I  of  sixteen,  in  1591,  and  who  died  in  1596.  The  name  of 
I  IJorrell  is  not  found  elsewhere  (though  in  his  second  edilaonv 

m 

I ''  Life  of  Shakespeare,"  pp.  20,  113.  j 

low-l^ti  BiJTiiDiarizfs  no  less  than  fifty-six  distinct  thcoric9,  and  wisely  doc« 
Il<  of  [dis  i>wn.  K.'ich  theorist  was  doubtless  confident  that  he  had  solvj^A 
Ijii,  iMul  aiiatheuifitized  and  vilipended  his  rivals.  Each  left  the  mouldering 
Ks  pet  theory  us  a  warning  to  those  who  should  come  after  him.  No  Childe 
■er  oaiEe  to  the  *'  <lark  tower  "  which  he  hoped  to  make  his  own,  amid  sights 
m  of  more  menacing  discouragement  than  those  which  await  the  enterprise  of 
I  explorer,  who  may  dream  tliat  it  will  be  his  to  blow  the  blast  of  triumph  af 
Ipen  at  hi^  approa(;h.  " 

I  the  facts  and  extracts  that  follow  from  Mr.  Grosart's  reprint  of  the  pdeii;i 
n'be  i^sue  of  that  reprint  was  limited  to  sixty-two  copies  that  had  been  suW 
K  and  it  has  consequently  attracted  little  or  no  public  notice. 
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in  1596,  he  dates  from  Oxford),  in  College  Registers  or  in  general 
literature,  and  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Grosart,  Mr.  Fleay,  and  Dr.  Ingleby 
as  a  pseadonym.  The  poem  is  remarkable  as  containing  probably  the 
earliest  word  of  published  praise  on  Shakespeare's  works,  certainly  the 
earliest  with  his  name.  **  Shakespeare,"  it  is  said,  in  some  intro- 
ductory verses,  "  paints  poor  Lucrece'  rape."  The  poem  professes  to 
be  the  stoiy  of  an  English  Lucrece  or  Penelope.  **  A  visa  "  is  the  name 
of  a  country  beauty,  the  daughter  and  wife  of  an  innkeeper.  Her 
father  had  been  mayor  of  the  town  in  which  she  lived.  Her  beauty 
attracts  many  of  those  who  visit  her  husband's  inn ;  and  she  is  wooed 
by  men  of  different  nations,  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  and  an  English- 
itUKU  being  selected  as  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  The  last  is 
indicated  by  the  initials  H.  W.,  and  the  H.  stands  for  *'  Harry."  He 
has  a  **  familiar  friend"  in  W.  S.,  who  "  not  long  before  had  tryed 
the  curtesy  of  the  like  passion,  and  was  now  hardly  recovered  from 
ffie  like  infection";  and  to  him  he  reveals  his  **  secret  grief e." 
Wi  S.,  for  some  reason  or  other,  plays  the  part  of  a  **  miserable 
comforter,"  by  encouraging  him  to  proceed, 

•*  either  for  that  he  now  would  only  laugh  at  hw  friend's  folly  ....  or 
becEkUse  he  would  see  whether  another  could  play  his  part  better  than  him- 
seHe,  and  in  viewing  afar  off  the  course  of  this  loving  comedy,  he  determined 
to  see  whether  it  would  sort  to  a  happier  end  for  this  new  actor  then  it  did 
for  the  old  player.  But  at  length  this  Comedy  was  like  to  have  growen  to  a 
IJliagedy  "  [one  notes  in  passing  the  dnimatic  character  of  the  language]  "  by 
tbe  weake  and  feeble  state  that  H.  W.  was  brought  unto  ....  till.  Time 
aiid  Necessity,  being  his  best  PhLsitions,  brought  him  a  plaster,  if  not  to 
iMale,  yet  in  part  to  ease  hLs  maladye.  In  all  which  discourse  is  represented 
tlie  unrewly  rage  of  unbrydeled  fancy,  leaving  the  raines  to  rove  at  liberty, 
indth  the  divers  and  sundry  changes  of  affections  and  temptations,  which 
Will^  set  loose  from  Beasou,  can  devise.'' 

'■  In  the  sequel  Avisa  resists  H.  W.,  as  she  had  resisted  others,  but 
itere  is  a  tone  of  pity  in  her  resistance,  as  compared  with  the  scorn 
■tid  indignation  with  which  she  had  met  her  previous  suitors,  which  is 
^ggestive.  She  seems  to  recognize  in  H.  W.  a  capacity  for  better 
lildngs  which  was  wanting  in  his  predecessors,  and  seeks  to  raise  him 
olit  of  his  unlawful  passion  to  a  higher  life. 

•"  The  singular  correspondence  between  the  story  thus  outlined  and 
Iftait  indicated  in  Sonnets  41,  42,  and  the  longer  series  from  Sonnet 
127  onwards,  has  led  some  Shakespearian  experts,  Mr.  Fleay,  Dr. 
]^leby,  and  Mr.  Grosart,*  to  the  conclusion  that  H.  W.  (whether 
Willobie  was  his  true  name  or  not)  is  identical  with  the  young  friend 
tji^.whom  Shakespeare  addresses  his  Sonnets,  and,  though  that  theory 
•■hi 

^''*'''Fleay'«"Life,"pp.  121-125 ;  Dr.  Inglcby's  "  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book,"xxix.-xMi.; 
ttMWrt^s  "  Introduction."  I  may  add  that  Mr.  A.  C.  Swinburne,  writing  before  the 
Aranoe  of  Mr.  Grosart*8  volume,  spoAkfl  of  the  poem  as  "  the  one  contemporary 
[  which  has  ever  been  supposed  to  throw  any  light  on  the  mystic  matter  "  of  the 
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ktlioiit  its  diflSculties,  it  seems  to  me  primd  facie  a  tenable 

Iiiiiip;  that  conclusion,  we  have  a  poem  which  fits  in  with  the 
I  tlie   Shakespeare  travels  which  I  am  tracing,  and  it  beooiftes 
I  interest  to  note  the  indications  of  locality  which  the  poem 
I,  and  these  are  at  once  both  numerous  and  suggestive, 
fhe  scf^ae    of  the    whole  story  is  placed    in    the    West,  d 


[jrennan  lover  writes — 

"  I  oft  have  seene  the  western  part. 
And  therein  many  a  pretty  elie.** 

r.  follows  suit — 

"  Such  fainty  qnalmes  I  never  fonnd 
Since  first  I  sawe  this  westeme  ground." 


i-J 


'1:r 


lian  Dorrell    says,  in  answer  to  those  who  think  Avisa  {an 
pie  character:  **  I  have  at  least  heard  of  one  in  the  Weat,^ 
I  in  whom  the  substance  of  all  this  hathe  been  verified." 
fhe  more  or  less  definite  indications  to  which  I  have  referri^ : 
In  as  follows.      The  scene  is  laid —  i 


I  "  At  westeme  side  of  Albion's  isle 

I  Where  Austine  pitched  his  monkish  tent.** 

I  "A  rosie  vale  in  pleasant  plain : 

I  At  east  of  this  a  castle  stands."* 

I 

Iweafc  side  there  is  a  stream — 

I  I!'  ■  ' 

I  "  Whose  silver  spring  from  Neptune's  weU 

I  With  mirth  salutes  the  neighbouring  towns.** 

I  ^ '. ! ' 

Ine  of  Avisa  is  an  inn — the  George  Inn —  .,,, 

I 

I  "  See*st  yonder  house  where  hangs  the  badge 

I  Of  England's  Saint." 

IFleay  finds  these  conditions  satisfied  in  **  the  vale  of  Eveshain, 
Itle  lM?Lng  that  of  Bengworth,  and  the  well  that  of  Atherton. 
I*s  oak  was  traditionally  placed  in  this  part  by  some,  thq^gh 
fclaoe  it  in  Gloucestershire."  * 

■the  other  hand,  I  find  the  late  Dr.  C.  M.  Ingleby  in  his 
fcf  the  same  description,!  and  with  special  reference  to  |the 

I  *'  Where  Austine  pitched  his  monkish  tent," 


that  this   *' suggests  Glastonbury."     He  does  not  go  fiirtheJt 
B  mattpp,  and,  curiously  enough,  in  the  next  sentence  he  fiadi 


■cay,  *'  r.ife,"  p.  123.        f  *«  Shakespeare  Allusion  Books,"  Part  I.  p.  xxlx! 
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in  the  reference  to  "  England's  Saint,"  a  hint  that  Avisa's  real  surname 
waB  St.  George. 

•  That  word  "  Glastonbury,"  however,  made  me  think  it  worth  while 
to  follow  out  the  tracks  that  pointed  in  that  direction.  The  stately, 
though  ruined,  tower  which  crowns  Glastonbury  Tor,  though  really 
tlie  remains  of  a  church  dedicated  to  $t.  Michael,  might  well  serve  for 
the  castle  of  Willobie's  Avisa.  The  river  Brue,  which  flows  near 
Glastonbury  on  to  Street  and  other  villages,  answers  to  its  description 
in  the  poem  as  near  Avisa's  home.  The  orchards  of  the  Isle  of  Avalon 
(Isle  of  Apples)  in  their  time  of  blossom  might  well  warrant  the  epithet 
of  "  POfiie  vale."  The  very  name  of  the  Idc  of  Avalon,  the  tradition 
that  in  earlier  days  the  whole  valley  had  been  an  estuary  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  explains  what  otherwise  would  seem  the  strangely  chosen 
epithets  of  "sea-bred  soil,"  and  "  Neptune's  well." 

'Two  points  of  somewhat  more  importance  remain  to  be  discussed. 
fibVe  we  any  evidence  that  St.  Augustine  visited  Glastonbury  ?  Is 
there  any  proof  that  there  was  a  George  Inn  there  in  Shakespeare's 
tfaki&? 

I  answer  these  two  questions  as  follows. 

(1)  There  is  the  statement  of  John  of  Glastonbury  (Ed.  Hearne,  ii. 
p.  89)  that  St.  Augustine  changed  the  rule  of  St.  Patrick,  which  had 
been  previously  observed  in  the  Abbey,  into  that  which  he  had 
established  at  Canterbury  and  elsewhere.* 

(2)  A  Computus  of  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  John's,  Glastonbury, 
in  A.D.  1489,  mentions  the  tenement  known  as  the  **Georgys  ynne." 
John  of  Glaston  states  that  it  was  given  by  Abbot  John  Selwood,  in 
1493,  to  the  chamberlain  of  the  Abbey  in  aid  of  his  impoverished 
state,  and  calls  it  the  **  Novum  Hospitium."  The  architecture  of  the 
present  **  George  Hotel,"  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  Abbey  grounds, 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  town,  belongs  to  that  period. 
St.  G^rge  appears  to  have  been  a  specially  popular  saint  in  this 
region.  One  of  the  three  altars  in  St.  John's  Church  was  dedicated 
tdnlum  ;  and  his  effigy  appears  on  the  old  brass  alms-dish  of  the  parish 
(^iik)h. 

"'■'tt  will  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  these  facts  furnish  a  strong  primd 
facie  confirmation  of  Dr.  Ingleby's  suggestion  that  the  home  of  the 
Ayisa  of  the  poem  was  to  be  found  at  Glastonbury. 
"Two  difficulties  remain  to  be  disposed  of.     (1)  Hadrian  Dorrell,in 

*  Phelps's  "  Somersetshire,"  i.  512.  Mr.  Phelps  says  that  Augustine  actually  visited 
Olutonbary,  but  his  authority  only  states  that  the  rule  was  '*  in  those  times  "  changed. 
,iyfff^,  perhaps,  be  pleaded  (1)  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  rule  was  likely  to  be 
U6  result  of  person^  influence  ;  (2)  that  Augustine  would  naturally  wish  to  see  some- 
uUff  of  the  most  famous  of  British  monasteries ;  (3)  that  his  journey  to  meet  the 
Brituh  bishops  on  the  Severn  would  as  naturally  take  the  Roman  road  from  London  to 
Wlndiester,  m>m  Winchester,  by  Old  b'arum  and  Camelot,  to  Street  and  Glastonbury, 
audio  to  UphiU  and  the  Bristol  Channel.  I  am  indebted  for  my  information  as  to  the 
Oeoige  Inn  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Bulleid,  President  of  the  Glastonbury  Archaeological  Society. 
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b  edition  of  the  poem  (1596),  tries  to  retreat  from  his  former 
lita,  throws  an  atmosphere  of  doubt  round  the  personality  of 
leren  to  the  extent  of  suggesting  that  the  name  may  be  a 
td  of  * '  a  "  privative,  and  the  participle  of  video,*  as  a  wonder 
I  seen '' — says  that  the  poem  was  found  among  Heniy  Willobio'a 
land  that  it  must  have  been  written,  at  least,  thirty-five  years 
lis  death,  while  in  the  edition  of  1594  he  had  described  lum 
Icholar  of  very  good  hope,"  a  *' young  man  who,  desirous  <tf 
Ihe  fashion  of  other  countries  had  not  long  sithence  departed 
lily  in  her  Majesty's  Service."  In  the  edition  of  1605,  which 
Ices  an  **  Apologie  "  from  that  of  1596,  he  speaks  of  him  as 
tf/undm,  and  introduces  a  poem  on  his  memory  as  by  his 
■Thomas.t 

■his  entanglement  of  evasions  may,  I  think,  be  explained  by 
l)03ition  that  it  had  got  wind  that  the  poem  sketched  the  opt- 
I  a  real  story,  in  which  persons  of  importance  were  involved, 
lier  the  Willoughby  family,  who  did  not  like  their  name  to  be 
fed  with  it,  or  Lord  Southampton  and  his  friends,  threatened 
which  might  have  had  unpleasant  consequences,  and  that  the 
lymoua  Dorrell  took  fright,  and  tried  to  hedge  and  back  out  of 
Iter  sts  well  as  he  could.  This  hypothesis  is  confirmed  by  an 
t  June  5,  1599,  in  the  Register  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
fc  ilmt  "  Willobie  his  Avisa"  should  be  *'  called  in" — i.e.,  that 
Id  be  withdrawn  from  circulation,  together  with  other  books  of 
live  and  scandalous  character.! 

Iher  problem,  which  seems  to  traverse  the  conclusion  for  which 
I  cannot  well  be  passed  over.  In  the  Willobie  poem,  Avisa 
I  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  Lucrece- Penelope.  The  '*  dark  lady  "  of 
Inets  is  presented  in  a  character  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  as 
1  alike  to  her  husband  and  to  her  first  lover.  I  find  the  solution 
Ijrobleiii  in  the  facts  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt,  and  which 
I  the  Sonnets  as  belonging  not  only  to  the  Sturm  und  Drang 
If  Shakespeare's  life,  but  also  to  a  time  of  overwrought  emotion 
In-tension — the  *'  mind  diseased,"  the  soul  weary  of  life,  and  on 
le  of  ending  it.  Such  a  mood  might  well  exaggerate  the  nature  of 
I  affection,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  returned,  might 
lort  abo  what  had  passed  between  his  friend  and  her  whom  they 
Imired,  till  trifles  light  as  air  seemed  to  the  brooding  fancy 
pation  strong  as  proofs  of  Holy  Writ."  The  jealousy  of 
I  no  less  than  the  despondency  and  the  questionings  of  Hamlet, 


Is  £rst  edition  he  had  given  the  initials  of  Amans  Uxor  Inviciata  Semper 
las  tlie  truf^  explanation  of  the  name ;  Avis  or  Avice^  it  may  be  noted,  waa'Aot 
In  as  ^  feminine  Christian  name. 

hotirj  Willobie  who  matriculated  at  Oxford  in  1591  died  in  1596,  and  so  iar 
I  on  ths  ground  of  fact.  .«  . 

liglebj,  p,  XXX. ;  Flcay,  p.  120. 
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may  liave  been  the  reflex  of  a  critical  period  in  his  own  life.     He,  too, 
tnay  hare  known  the  misery  of  one 

"Who  dotes,  yet  donbts ;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves." 

The  difficulties  which  I  have  thus  stated  and  explained  do  not  seem 
to'  me  strong  enough  to  counterbalance  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
^tperts  whom  I  have  named  have  been  led,  that  the  poem  of  "  Willobie 
bitt  Avisa  "  is  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  problem  of  the 
Sonnets,  and  was  written  by  one  who  moved  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
society  into  which  Shakespeare,  whatever  view  we  take  of  that  problem, 
1^  by  that  time  risen.  But,  if  so,  and  if  I  am  not  altogether  mistaken  in 
following  Dr.  Ingleby,  on  the  strength  of  entirely  independent  evidence, 
tiien  we  are  able  to  extend  Shakespeare's  travels  from  Bath  to  Glas- 
tonbury. For  him,  too,  the  fame  of  that  Abbey,  its  venerable  ruins, 
fik  Arthurian  legends,  its  traditions  of  St.  Patrick  and  Augustine,  may 
liave  exercised  the  attractive  power  which  they  have  exercised  over 
i'  thousand  other  travellers  before  and  since.  A  singular  touch  of 
lAcal  colouring  in  **  King  Lear  "  (ii.  2)  carries  us  a  little  further  in  the 
name  direction.  Kent,  in  his  answer  to  the  servant  who  insults  him, 
epeaks  thus — 

'*  Grooso,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I'd  drive  yoa  cackling  home  to  Camelot.*' 

■(/^melot  is  identified  by  Drayton  (**  Polyolb."  iii.)  with  South  Cadbury, 
in  Somerset,  and  Hanmer,  Nares,  and  Delius  (in  loc.)  say  that  it  was 
famous  for  its  geese.  The  first  adds  that  it  largely  supplied  the 
markets  of  other  towns  with  quills.  Is  there  not  also,  one  may  ask, 
something  of  an  Avalonian  flavour  in  Dame  Quickly's  substitution  of 
"^^^  Arthur's  bosom  "  for  **  Abraham's  "  ? 

From  Bath  to  Glastonbury  the  traveller  could  scarcely  take  any 

other  road  than  that  which  led  through  Wells,  and  so  far  Shakespeare's 

.presence  in  our  Cathedral  city  is  as  probable,  or   improbable,  as  the 

'*'*  "Willobie  "  theory,  which,  as  I  have  shown,  has  won  the  acceptance 

%t  experts  who  were  altogether  independent  of  any  personal  or  local 

'tias.     Apart  from  that  theory,  however,  there  was  in  the  state  of 

.tiimgs  at  Wells  in  1593,   when  Shakespeare  visited  Bath  (assuming 

[tfiat  visit  to  be  proven  or  probable),  that  which  would  well  have 

iQstified  a  ride  of  sixteen  miles  over  the  Mendips.     It  was  the  city  of 

•wiiich  Wolsey  had  been  Bishop  (I  do  not  say  that  he  ever  took  up  his 

.;Te8idence  at  the  palace),  and  of  which  Cromwell,  who  did  occasionally 

Sside  there,  had  been  Dean.     And  the  Dean  in  that  year  1593,  John 
erbert,  was  a  man  of  mark  in  the  life  of  the  Elizabethan  age.    He  bore 
tijft  arms  of  the  great  Herbert  family,  to  which  Shakespeare's  friend, 
.sibe  future  Earl  of  Pembroke — possibly  the  W.  H.  who  was  the  **  only 
,^J))5(getter"of  the  Sonnets — belonged,  with  the  addition  of  a  border(techni- 
eally9I  believe,  a  bordure),  and  this  indicated  that  he  was  at  least  a  distant 
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l)f  that  house.  He  was  a  Master  of  the  Court  of  Bequetts, 
JEquity  for  the  relief  of  suitors  in  formd  pauperis^  the  judge* 
Ihe  Lord  Privy  Seal  being  ex-  officio  President),  were,  as 
I  Caesar  states,*  *'  alwaies  of  the  King's  most  honorable 
Ippointed  by  the  King  to  keepe  his  Councell  board."  He  was 
If  State  tinder  Elizabeth  and  James,  and  had  be^n  ambassador 
k  in  1583,  and  to  the  States-General  in  1587.  He  was-' 
I  ambassador  to  France  in  1597-8,  and  to  Germany  in  1602L 
pointed  to  the  deanery  in  1589,  and  resigned  it  in  1602^ 
fman,  I  conceive,  in  the  somewhat  secluded  remoteness  of 
lal  city,  the  arrival  of  Lord  Strangers  company  of  players- 
luld  be  an  event  of  interest.  He  could  scarcely  fail  to  know- 
lof  the  young  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  friend  of  Essex,  the 
iashion  and  the  mould  of  form,"  at  the  Court  of  Elizabeth^ 
1  his  earlier  days,  in  the  sunshine  of  Gloriana's  favour,  and 
I  theory  supposes,  Southampton  was  with  Shakespeare  stt; 
fclastonbury,  he  may  well  have  been  welcomed  as  a  guest  ob 

I  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  at  that  date  was  an  even  more  I 
I  aiidy  to  a  man  like  Shakespeare,  more  attractive  person  than 
I  John  Still  (1592-1608),  held  in  honour  at  Wells  for  his 
Ition  to  Bishop  Bubwith's  almshouse,  famous  for  his  song  in 
I  Joliy  good  ale  and  old,"  was  yet  more  famous  as  the  author 
ledy  of  "Gammer  Gorton's  Needle,"  in  which  that  song  is^ 
Ibrmed,  when  he  was  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;' 
I  Ho   was,    it  need  scarcely  be  said,  one  of  the  anti-puri*» 
lops  whom  Elizabeth  delighted  to  honour.    He  loved  music* 
Icmcerts  in  his  palace.     He  married  a  second  wife  after  h}^» 
|t  to  hia  bishopric,  and  thereby  incurred  Elizabeth's  wrath  till 
Ihat  the  bride,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Homer  of  Cloforff^ 
pas  not,  as  she  had  been  told,  a  young  woman  of  twentt, 
Itht^r  of  a  son  of  forty,  and  that  the  marriage  was  therefore- 
Iniestic    comfort,    expedient,    if    not  -necessarj',    to    help  i 
I,   who    suffered   much   from  gout,  to   exercise  his  duties • 
Ifcy.     That  last  fact  of  the  Bishop's  illness,  it  need  scarcelyr  = 
luld  lead  the  Bishop  to  gravitate  to  Bath,  where  there  wasi  • 
Ithpr  attraction  of  the  mansion  of  Kilweston,  in  which  his/ 
feir  John  Harrington,   kept  up  a  stately  hospitality,  and 
led    Elizabeth    herself   when    she   visited  the   fashionable 
■nil  add  in  passing,  as  showing  that  we  must  not  be  inr-' 
I  draw  unfavourable  inferences  from  what  has  been  said  aJr  ' 
I  Bishop's  character,  that  Harrington,  who  had  known  him  • 
I  to  age,  bears  record  that  "  he  never  came  to  him  but  hfr 

I    *  **  The  Ancient  State  of  the  Court  of  Requests,"  1696.  ■  i ; 

I    t  I'belps's  "  Hibtory  of  Somerset,"  ii.  p.  126. 
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grew  more  religious/*  that  he  was  one  **  from  whom  he  never  parted, 
but  better  instnicted/* 

With  these  facts  in  view,  I  venture  once  more  to  indulge  the  faculty 
of  historical  imaginatioD,  which  paints  things  that  might  have  been  as 
though  they  actually  had  been,  and  from  probable  evidence  draws 
[m>bable  conclusions,  and  I  ask  whether  we  may  not  legitimately  picture 
to  oiirselves  the  meeting  of  the  representative  of  the  old,  broad,  Aristo- 
pliauic  school  of  English  comedy  with  the  master-spii-it  who  was  to 
transform  and  transfigure  it  into  another  likeness.  If  I  possessed  any 
portioti  of  the  skill  of  the  poet  whom  for  many  years  Bath  was  proud  to 
number  among  its  residents — Walter  Savage  Landor,  the  author  of 
**  Gebir  ** — I  should  be  tempted  to  write  a  dialogue  between  the  two 
men,  after  the  pattern  of  the  **  Imaginary  Conversations/'  in  which 
that  writer's  genius  reached  its  highest  point,  I  should  have 
tided  to  represent  the  older  dramatist  advising  the  author  of 
*'  Venus  and  Adonis  "  to  keep  on  the  classical  line  on  wliich  he  had 
entered,  and  to  try  the  exjieriment  of  adapting  the  '*  Mentechmi  *'  of 
Plantus  to  the  English  stage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  '*  Comedy  of 
Errors  "  was  first  performed  at  Gray's  Inn  on  December  28,  1004,*  the 
year  following  the  visit  to  Bath  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish. 
I  may  add  that  the  *'  Midsuuimer's  Night's  Dream  *'  is  fixed  by  Drakf 
in  159y,  by  Malone  in  1594,  and  I  suggest  as  a  matter  for  an  inquiry 
into  which  I  cannot  now  enter,  whether  its  fairy  scenes  may  not  have 
been  based  on  the  folk-lore  of  Somei'set,  whether  the  picture  of  the 
altered  seasons  and  disastrous  rains  and  the  sea-born  *'  contagious 
fogs*'  (ii,  1)  may  not  have  been  drawn  from  the  scenes  which  met  tho 
poet's  eye  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon  in  1593  (a  year  almost  as  disastrous 
us  1594),  whether  the  prototypes  of  Bottom  and  his  friends  may  not 
have  been  found  in  tho  provincial  performers  with  whom  the  travels 
of  Ijord  Strangers  company  brought  him  into  contact. f 

Our  Cathedral  records  show,  at  all  events,  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able amount  of  half-developed  dramatic  talent  at  Wells  at  this  period.  In 
Febniary  1582-3  the  **  skolemaster  of  the  GramtT  Skoole  of  Wells  ''  was 
reproved  and  fined  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  *vf<jr  that  he  did  carrye  with 
him  the  children  of  the  Gramer  8koole  and  the  choristers  of  the  said 
Cathedral  Church  to  Axebridge  to  playe  in  the  Parish  Church  there;' 
Aa  the  performance  was  in  a  church,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  of  the 
nature  of  a  ''mystery'*  or  "miracle  play,"  representing,  probably, 

*  FIeay*s  •'Life  of  Shakespeare/'  p.  17^  ^--'^^ing,  "Tjfe  of  Bacon,"  i.  p.  327- 
>;  I'le'iy  himi^elf  fc^llows  Malono  in  ass i  -  omposition  of  the  "Comedjof 

crors  "  to  1592,  but ^  tua  far  as  I  can  jud:.:  it,  enfticient  evidenoe.     It  mur  be 

noted  that  it  abooncig  in  linea  of  the  •*rhyiiietl  doggrcl"  character  which  chartK3tcrkes 
thft  whole  of  *•  Gamnier  Gurton's  Needle." 

f  Headers  of  the  '*  MidsumTner's  Kight's  Dream"  will  remember  the  fainons  paafago 
of  the  **  fair  vestal  thronM  in  the  West**  and  the  *' little  western  flower'*  which 
iitr-  '  ■  -  '1!  'Move-in-idleoess/'  This  is  oorr  ^^  -  *h:in  the  pnnsv  or  heart's-e«i»c*  and 
tl  rowu  wild  in  jirofusion  in  the  i  ^od  uf  Bath,     8penfser  (**l^hep- 

b*  [  lar:  April  *')  includes  it  in  his  ^  t  i\ut  •*  ^reat  Elisa." 
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looking  to  tlie  time  o£  year,  the  story  of  the  Nativity,  at  a  Christ 
tide  festival,  and  tho  boys  were   wanted  for  the   fexnnle    character^ 

Such  performances^  as  in  the  case  of  the  Coventr 

were  enacted  as  late  as  1591.*     There  is  no  eri^  j 

took  part  in  these  plays,  any  more  than  they  did,  till  the  liestorattan] 
in  those  of  the  regular  drama ;  and,  hai'd  as  it  is  to   pic  f 
must  accept  the  fact  that  a  ^lagdalene  or  a  Madonna,  no  i-  j 

Juliet  or  Ophelia,  was  represented  by  a  "'lubberly  boy."      In  138^ 
one  of  the  Vicars  Choral  of  the  Cathedral  wi      '  <k   witL        *    \ 

"openlie  in  disguised  order»  in  the  compame  ol  .  'ivith  a      .        • 

upon  his  face,"  to  Croscombe  and  other  villages,  and  was  sentenced 
do  penance  in  the  Canon^s  barn,  in  fasting  and  prayer,   '*  till  rel 
by  the  Chapter,  and  then  on  Sunday,  during  Divine  seivioe,  o^ 
to  confess  his  fault,  and  ask  forgiveness  in  the  Choir  of  the  Dean, 
Canons^    and   his    brother    Vicars;  *t     This,    apparently,    was  as 
instance  of  secular  performances  of  the  '*  mumming  "  type,  not  ^,  ,  ., ,. 
those  of  Bottom  and  his  company.     In  both  these  cases  the  Dean  aoaj 
Chapter  took,  it    will  be   seen,  a  severely   repressive    coni*se, 
under  the  influence  of  the  growing  Puritanism  of  the  time.      With 
appearance  of  Still  as  Bishop,  and  Herbert  as  Dean,  there  was^  it 
reasonably  be  infeiTcd,  a  change  of  r/tjime  in  this  respect.    Still  o 
not  have  forgotten  the  days  of  **  Gammer  Gurton^s  Needle  *'  ;  and 
Court  of  Requests,  to  which  Herbert  belonged,  was  so  conspicuo 
a  patron  of  the  drama,  that  it  was  counted  as  a  special  honotir  for 
"  children  of  Paurs  *'  (here  also  we  have  an  example  of  choristen 
connected  with  the  stage)  to  play  before  thera4     It  may  seem  fan' 
but  it  is,  I  think,  worth  noticing,  that  Wells  and  Croscombe,  in 
sixteenth  century  (as  shown  by  the  old  almshouse  for  members  of 
craft  in  the  former  city,  and  by  its   annual  Cloth  Fair),  were 
for  its  cloth-workers,  and  that  Bottom  was  a  weaver, 

II.  Walks. 

Shall  I  venture  on  a  yet  wilder  region  of  conjecture  m   coat 
with  those  travels  ?     The  line  of  progress  t-om  Bristol  to  Shrewet 
might   well  have   been  across    the  Bristol   Cliannel   to   Cardiff 
Monmouth-     Mr.  Gladstc>ne,  in  his  Eisteddfod  speech  of  last 
showed,  as  the  result  of  an  induction  which  was  certainly  n; 
to  the  occasion,  and  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  bt*  ingeniona,  thaJ 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Principality  were  regarded  by  Shak'  ^ 
kind  and  friendly  interest  which  he  did  not  extend  to  th^ 
and  Ireland.    Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  that  interest  may 
rested   upon  a   fuller  personal    knowledge  than  has  ]  **^      ^  . 
aurmised  ?     May  he  not  have  known  an  actual  Captain 


•  Marriotts  •*  Miracle  PUys/'  p.  UiL 

+  Historical  MSS.  Commission,  "Report  on  Wells  MSS./'  yi>.  , 

t  Size's  *'  Life  of  Shakospe^e/'  translated  by  Sohmltz^  p.  319. 
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name,  which  occurs,  by-the-bye,  in  the  Stratford  parish  registers  of  the 
time,  is  obviously  a  phonetic  variant  of  Llewelyn),  in  the  city  which 
was  like  Macedon  in  its  possession  of  a  river,  and  have  learnt  by 
personal  experience  that  ''  there  is  salmons  '*  in  the  Wye  ?  May  not 
the  poet  himself  have  stood  on  the  field  of  the  battle  which  lives  for  ever 
through  his  art,  and  counted  *  *  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock  "  ? 

I  may  at  least  note^  in  connexion  with  this  conjecture,  (1)  that  one 
of  Shakespeare*s  schoolmasters  at  Stratford  bore  the  thoroughly  Welsh 
name  of  Jenkyns,  which  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  the  prototype 
of  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  in  his  dialect  and  his  mode  of  teaching ;  (2)  that 
there  is  a  touch  of  local  knowledge  in  the  mention  of  *'  Monmouth  caps  ** 
{*^  Henry  Y,,"  iv.  7),  as  well  as  of  the  leeks  worn  in  them  ;  (3)  that  a 
letter  of  Alleyne's  to  his  wife,  in  July  1593,*  states  that  he  and  his 
company  are  about  to  leave  Bristol,  **  being  redy  to  begin  the  playe 
of  '  Hary  of  Comewalle/"  HenslowVs  Diaries  of  1593-5  make  it 
probable  that  this  was  identical  with  the  older  play  of  the  **  Victories 
of  Henry  V.,  with  the  battle  of  Agmcourt.'*t  Remembering  this,  we 
find,  if  1  mistake  not,  the  true  explanation  of  a  passage  in  a  dialogue 
in  '*  Henry  V/'  (iv.  1)  which  has  hitherto  been  left  unexplained.  Pistol 
asks  Henry,  whom  be  does  not  recognize — 

**  What's  thy  name  ? 
K,  Henry,     Harry  le  Roy. 

FiatoL     Lc  Roij  I  a  Cornish  name !     Art  thou  of  CoruiBh  crew  I 
K.  Uenryj.     No  *  1  am  a  Welshman.'* 

It  is  difficult,  I  think,  not  to  trace  in  this  a  deliberate  reference  to 
the  older  title  of  the  play.  Shakespeare,  I  take  it,  after  visiting 
Monmouth,  and  knowing  a  real,  live  Fluellen,  so  that  he  could  repi'oduce 
his  very  syllables  and  intonation,  was  determined  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  his  friends  in  Wales.  The  hero  of  England  was  to  be  no 
longer  "  Harry  of  Cornowall,''  but  *'  Harry  of  Monmouth," 

III,  The  Netheiilands. 

Of  tho  other  travel-theories  to  which  I  have  referred  above,  that 
to  which  the  heading  of  this  section  refers,  seems  to  me  to  have  so 
stix^ng  a  claim  to  acceptance  and  to  present  so  many  points  of  intei-est, 
as  we  examine  the  evidence  on  which  the  claim  rests »  that  I  venture, 
aa  briefly  as  I  can,  to  put  that  evidence  before  the  many  readers  to 
whom  it  will  probably  bo  new. 

1.  On  the  24th  of  March,  1586,  Sir  Philip  Sidney  writes  to  his 
father-in-law,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  :  "  I  wrote  to  yow  a  letter  by 
Will,  my  Lord  of  Lester's  jesting  plaier,  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  my 
ivife,  and  I  never  had   answer  thereof.  ....  I  since  divers  tymes 

•  Collier's  "  Life  of  Allcyne/'  p.  26. 

f  The  title  appears  oftexit  in  dose  companionship  with  **  Henry  the  Vlth./*  ja 
HcnslQWe's  record  of  performances  in  1691-2-3-4  (*' Diary/*  pp.  21,  23,  251 
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h^ve  writt  to  know  whether  yow  had  receuved  them,  bat  yea  ue^ 
answered  me  that  point*  I  since  fiad  thai  the  knare  delirer'd  tj 
letters  to  my  Ladie  of  Lester.  .  .  .   ." 

Dn  Bruce*  shows  that  there  were  cerUmly  thi^ee  actors 
Shakespeare's  Christian  name  in  the  Earl  of  Leioeflters  <-*-  * 
William  Johnson,  William  Sly,  William  Kempe,  besides  Shu 
and  though  he  believes  Shakespeare  to  have  betrn  one  of  the 
pany,  thinks  that  Sidney  spoke  of  Kempe.  His  reasons  for 
de<;ision  are,  however,  singularly  onsatisf^dng.f  Believiitg  it  prol 
that  Shakespeare  was  witli  the  English  troops  in  the  NetberlaodSf  be* 
cannot  bring  himself  to  think  that  Sidney  would  have  called  him 
**  jesting  plaier,"  or  a  '^  knave."  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say 
one  hardly  sees  how  ha  could  have  called  him  anything  else.  Ab 
nothing  had  been  written  to  distinguish  the  future  poet  from 
other  young  man  who  had  come  from  a  country  town  in  Warwic 
to  866  something  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  and  to  enlarg^' 
his  experience  of  life*  Ke,  if  it  was  he,  would  be  but  an  underlil 
in  the  company  of  players,  and  no  quality  was  so  likely  to  strike 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  as  that  of  his  being,  like  Yoriek, 
fellow  of  in£nite  jest/'  full  of  quips  and  puns.  And  in  the  ooUoqta 
language  of  the  time,  the  term  *' knave "  implied  not  scorn,  but 
certain  measure  of  familiarity  and  fondness.  Lucius  was  the  *'  genti 
knave  "  of  Brutus,  Eros  the  "  good  knave  "  of  Antony. 

2.  From  February  158 J,  when   the  regiBter  uf    Stratford   rec 
the  baptism  of  the  twins,  Hamnet  and  Susanna,  to  1592,  when  Gr 
sneers  at  him  in  his  **  GroatVworth  of  Wit,"  the  life  of   Shakespeii 
is  a  blank,  to  be  filled  up,  as  we  best  can,  by  more  or  less  probabi 
conjectures.     But  in  September  of   1585,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces   in   the  Low  Countries^ 
immediately  afterwards  sent   out  letters  to  his  friends  and  retaina 
requesting  them  to  follow  him  thither.      His  troop  of  500   men  we 
mainly  drawn  from  Warwickshire,  especially  from  the  neighboorho 
of  KenihYorth.      Is  it  an  over-bold   hypothesis  to  think    that  suchl 
summons  would  find  its  way  to  Stratford,  and  that  it  would  be  special] 
attractive  to  the  young  husband  whose   father  was  just   then  guia 
from   bad  to   worse  in   the  way  of  businessj   borrowing  mcney, 
unable  even  to  pay  his  rates,  and  who  himself  eilher  had  no  deG 
occupation,  or  if,  as  hts   rivals   later  on  taunted  him,  he  w 
attorney's  office,  found  the  Nirverint  business  a  somewhat  mi 
tailing? 

3.  The   induction  which    leads   Mr,   Thoms    to    litKl    hi    rntmj 
Shakespeare's   plays,  notably  in   **  Othello."  1   and    2    ''  Henry  IV^ 
and   **  Henry  V.,"   evidence  that  he  was  personally  acquaint'Cd 

•  Shakespeare  Qocirty  Papers,  1.,  quoted  by  Thoms* 

t  W.  J.  Thomas'  **ThrtiC  Xotclcts  on  Shaki'jv'fxarr*/*  pp.  US-120. 
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tlie  details  of  a  soldier  s  life,  seems  to  me  at  least  as  strong  as  that 
wiuch  led  Lord  Campbell  to  believe  that  there  was  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  theory  that,  either  as  a  clerk  in  an  office, 
or  by  attending  sessions  and  assizes,  and  the  local  Court  of  Record 
at  Stratford,  he  had  acquired  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
legal  proceedings  and  terminology  than  was  common  among  laymen 
of  his  class.  And  if  that  conclusion  is  probable,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
scene  of  that  acquaintance,  and  also,  it  may  be,  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  incidents  of  a  sailor's  life  shown  in  the  *'  Tempest,"  must  be  found 
in  the  only  region  in  which  the  forces  of  England  were  engaged  during 
tbd  time  which,  as  I  have  said  above,  is  a  blank  in  the  poet's  life. 

4.  In  the  **  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  of  the  Reign 
of  James  I.,  1603—1610,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Green  in  1857,  there  is  a  list 
of  trained  soldiers  in  the  hundred  of  Barliehway  (which  includes 
Stratford-on-Avon)  on  September  23,  1605,  the  year  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  and  in  the  list,  under  the  head  of  Rowington^  occurs  the  name 
of  **  William  Shakespeare/'  His  will  shows  that  he  held  a  copyhoUl 
tenement  in  that  manor.  He  returned  to  Stratford,  that  is,  with  the 
reputation  of  having,  among  many  other  achievements,  ser\*ed  in  the 
wars. 

I  have  brought  these  facts  together  chiefly  because  they  seem  to  me 
to  throw  light  on  the  grand  passage  in  the  Prologue  to  Act  iv»  of 
**  Henry  V.,"  in  which  Shakespeare  draws  his  ideal  picture  of  what 
the  commander  of  an  army  ought  to  be. 

"  0,  now,  who  will  behold 

The  roTal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band, 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch»  frooi  tent  to  tent, 

Let  him  cry — Praise  and  glorr  on  his  head  1 

For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  nil  his  host ; 

Bids  them  g^ood-morrow  with  a  modest  smile. 

And  calls  them  brotliers,  friends*  and  countTyttiea. 

Upon  his  rojiil  face  there  is  no  note 

How  dread  an  army  hath  en  rounded  him  ; 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  ]0t  of  colour 

LTntri  the  weary  and  nil- watched  night ; 

But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint 
I  With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  mujesty ; 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  jmle  before. 

Beholding  him,  pluckfi  comfort  from  his  looks : 

A  hwiress  universal,  like  the  sun. 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 

Thawing  cold  fear,'* 
j 

One  may  safely  say  that  of  all  the  English  commanders  in  the 
Nctherlanda  there  was  but  one  to  whom  that  description  conid  have 
been  fully  applicable.  We  have  here,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  portrait 
drawn  from  life  of  the  hero  who  lives  for  ever  in  the  story  of  the  cup 
of  cold  water  on  the  field  of  Zutpbon*  as  he  lived  and  moved  amon,tr 
his  soldiers,  loving  and  beloved.  We  have,  indeed,  an  actual  record 
qf  a  speech  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to  his  soldiers  before  the  assault  on 
Axell,  of  which  Shakespeare's  lines  are  little  more  than  a  jjaraphraso. 
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iinded  them  of  their  beloved  country,  that  they  were  Englii 

it,  as  such,  they  should  fear  neither  death  nor  danger,  tl 

e  fighting  for  friends  and  neighbours  in  the  cause  of  freedo 

inst  tyranny  and  Antichrist."    Of  this  speech  Stowe  adds,  tl 

.  so  link  the  minds  of  tfee  people  that  they  did  rather  desire 

that  service  than  to  live  in  the  contrary."*     Those  who  bi 

£r.  Bodd's  **  Memoirs  "  of  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  will  adi 

e  have  had  a  hero-warrior  in  our  own  time  to  whom  the  woi 

ut  the  '*  ruined  "  army)  were  as  fully  applicable.     It  may  b< 

;ht  of  some   interest  to  all  who  honour  his  memory,  from  t 

97ed  Empress,  whom  England  has  lately  welcomed  with  reverei 

sympathy,  downward,  that  the  portrait  was  like  him,  because 

drawn  from  Sidney. 

E.  H.  Plumptbe. 


Stowe'8  Chronicle,  p.  733 ;  in  Zonch's  "  Life  of  Sidney,"  p.  248.    We  may  oo 
re  al«o— 

**  We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers ; 
For  he,  to-day  that  sheds  his  life  for  me 
Shall  be  my  brother :  be  he  ne*er  so  vile 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition." 

Henry  F.,  iy.  3. 
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"ITTHEN  Lord  Beaconsfield  called  the  Turf  a  vast  engine  of 
f  f  aational  demoralization ,  he  uttered  a  broad  general  truth  j 
but,  unfortunately,  he  did  not  go  into  particulars,  and  hia  vague 
grandiloquence  has  inspired  a  large  number  of  ferocious  imitators. 
who  know  as  little  about  the  essentials  of  the  matter  as  Lord 
Beaconsfield  did.  These  imitators  abuse  the  wrong  things  and  the 
wrong  people ;  they  mix  up  causes  and  effects ;  they  are  acrid  where 
they  should  be  tolerant ;  they  know  nothing  about  the  real  evils  ;  and 
they  do  no  good,  for  the  simple  reason  that  racing  blackguards  never 
read  anything,  while  culttii^ed  gentlemen  who  happen  to  go  racing 
sraile  quietly  at  the  blundering  of  amateur  moralists.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  is  a  good  man  and  a  clever  man ;  but  to  see  the  kind  of 
display  he  makes  when  he  gets  up  to  talk  about  the  Turf  is  verj- 
saddening.  He  can  give  you  an  accurate  statement  concerning  the 
evils  of  drink,  but  as  soon  as  he  touches  racing  his  innocence  becomes 
wofully  apparent^  and  the  biggest  scoundrel  that  ever  entered  the 
Ring  can  afford  to  make  game  of  the  harmless,  we  11- meaning  critic. 
The  subject  is  an  intricate  one,  and  you  cannot  settle  it  right  off  by 
talking  of  *'  pampered  nobles  who  pander  to  the  worst  vices  of  the 
multitude  ; ''  and  you  go  equally  wrong  if  you  begin  to  shriek  when- 
ever that  inevitable  larcenous  shopboy  whimpers  in  the  dock  alx^ut 
the  temptations  of  betting.  We  are  poisoned  by  generalities ;  our 
reformers,  who  use  press  and  platform  to  enlighten  us,  resemble  a 
doctor  who  should  stop  by  a  patient's  bedside  and  deliver  an  oration 
on  bad  health  in  the  abstract  when  he  ought  to  be  finding  out  his 
man's  particular  ailment.  Let  us  clear  the  ground  a  little  bit,  untU  we 
can  see  something  definite,  I  am  going  to  talk  plainly  about  things 
that  I  know^  and  I  want  to  put  all  sentimental  rubbish  out  of  the  road. 
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1  the  first  place,  then,  horse-racing,  in  itself,  is  neither  degrading 
lanything  else  that  is  bad ;  a  race  is  a  beautiful  and  exhilarating 
lacle,  and  quiet  men,  who  never  bet,  are  taken  out  of  themselves 
I  delightful  fashion  when  the  exquisite  thoroughbreds  thunder 
I  No  sensible  man  supposes  for  a  moment  that  owners  and 
lera  have  any  deliberate  intention  of  improving  the  breed  of 
Ib,  butj  nevertheless,  these  splendid  tests  of  speed  and  endurance 
libtedly  tend  indirectly  to  produce  a  fine  breed,  and  that  is  worth 
Ig  into  account.  The  Survival  of  the  Fittest  is  the  law  that 
Ins  racing  etuds ;  the  thought  and  observation  of  clever  men  are 
lantly  exercised  with  a  view  to  preserving  excellence  and  eliminat- 
tofcetSj  so  that,  little  by  little,  we  have  contrived,  in  the  course 
I  century,  to  approach  equine  perfection.  If  a  twelve-stone  man 
I  put  up  on  Bendigo,  that  magnificent  animal  could  give  half  a 
Istart  to  any  Arab  steed  that  ever  was  foaled,  and  run  away  from 
Irab  at  tho  finish  of  a  four-mile  course.  Weight  need  not  be 
ber^d,  for  if  the  Eastern-bred  horse  only  carried  a  postage-stamp 
lesnlt  would  be  much  about  the  same.  Minting  could  cany 
ten  gt-one  across  a  country,  while,  if  we  come  to  mere  speed, 
I  is  really  no  knowing  what  horses  like  Ormonde,  Energy,  Pzince 
lie,  and  others  might  have  done  had  they  been  pressed.  If  the 
I  of  Hail  were  to  bring  over  fifty  of  his  best  mares,  the  Newmarket 
Irs  could  pick  out  fifty  fillies  from  among  their  second-rate 
Llsj  and  the  worst  of  the  fillies  could  distance  the  best  of  the 
I  on  any  terms;  while,  if  fifty  heats  were  run  off,  over  any 
ts  from  half  a  mile  to  four  miles,  the  English  horses  would  not 
Ine.  The  champion  Arab  of  the  world  was  matched  against  one 
I  worst  thoroughbreds  in  training ;  the  English  *'  plater  "  carried 
I  five  stone  more  than  the  pride  of  the  East,  and  won  by  a  quarter 
Inile, 

Iconsciously,  the  breeders  of  racers  have  been  evolving  for  us  the 
1st,  strongest,  and  most  courageous  horse  known  to  the  world, 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  that  consideration,  for  people  will  not 
I  after  perfection  unless  perfection  brings  profit. 
Ifiin,  we  hear  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  outcry  about  the  great 
Inen  and  gentlemen  who  keep  up  expensive  studs,  and  the 
Iption  is  that  racehorses  and  immorality  go  together ;  but  what 
I  tlie  critics  have  the  typical  racing  nobleman  do  ?  He  is  bom 
1  strange  artificial  society ;  his  fate  is  ready-made  for  him ;  he 
Ita  luxuries  and  pastimes  as  he  inherits  land  and  trees.  Say 
■be  stud  is  a  useless  luxury :  but  then,  what  about  the  daubs 
Ihich  plutocrats  pay  thousands  of  guineas  ?  A  picture  costs, 
I  say,  2000  guineas;  it  is  the  slovenly  work  of  a  hurried 
I,  and  the  guineas  are  paid  for  a  name ;  it  is  stuck  away  in 
late  gallery,   and,  if  its  owner  looks  at  it  so  often  as  once 
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a  week,  it  costs  him  £2  per  peep — reckoning  only  the  interest  on  the 
money  sunk.  Is  that  useless  luxury  ?  The  fact  is  that  we  are  living 
in  a  sort  of  guarded  hothouse ;  our  barbarian  propensities  cannot  have 
an  easy  outlet ;  and  luxury  of  all  sorts  tends  to  lull  our  barbarian 
energy.  If  we  blame  one  man  for  indulging  a  costly  hobby,  we 
must  blame  almost  every  man  and  woman  who  belongs  to  the 
grades  above  the  lower  middle-class.  A  rich  trader  who  spends 
£5000  a  year  on  orchid-houses  cannot  very  well  afford  to  reprove  a 
inan  who  pays  505.  per  week  for  each  of  a  dozen  horses  in  training. 
Hlch  folk,  whose  wealth  has  been  fostered  during  the  long  security 
of  England,  will  indulge  in  superfluities,  and  no  one  can  stop 
them.  A  country'  ^ntleman  who  succeeds  to  a  deer  park  cannot 
slaughter  all  the  useless,  pretty  creatures  merely  because  they  are  use- 
Ifes :  he  is  bound  ty  a  thousand  traditions,  and  he  cannot  break 
4'way  all  of  a  sudden.  A  nobleman  inherits  a  colossal  income,  of  which 
h^  cannot  very  well  rfd  himself:  he  follows  the  traditions  of  his  family 
of"  his  class,  and  employs  part  of  his  profuse  surplus  riches  in  main- 
taining a  racing  stud ;  how  can  any  one  find  fault  with  him  ?  Such 
a  man  as  Lord  Hartington  would  never  dream  of  betting  except  in  a 
languid,  off-hand  way.  He  (and  his  like)  are  fond  of  watching  the 
superb  rush  of  the  glossy  horses ;  they  want  the  freedom,  the  swift 
excitement  of  the  breezy  heath  ;  our  society  encourages  them  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  they  do  so  with  a  will.  That  is  all.  It  may  be  wrong 
for  A,  and  B,  and  C  to  own  superfluous  wealth,  but  then  the  fact  is 
•tliere — ^that  they  have  got  it,  and  the  community  agree  that  they  may 
expend  the  superfluity  as  they  choose.  The  rich  man's  stud  gives 
wholesome  employment  to  myriads  of  decent  folks  in  various  stations 
of  life — farmers,  saddlers,  blacksmiths,  builders,  com  dealers,  road- 
tdakers,  hedgers,  farriers,  grooms,  and  half  a  score  other  sorts  of 
toilers  derive  their  living  from  feeding,  harnessing,  and  tending  the 
horses,  and  the  withdrawal  of  such  a  sportsman  as  Mr.  *'  Abington  '* 
fjfOm  Newmarket  would  inflict  a  terrible  blow  on  hundreds  of  indus- 
trious persons  who  lead  perfectly  useful  and  harmless  lives.  My 
point  is,  that  racing  (as  racing)  is  in  no  way  noxious ;  it  is  the  most 
pleasant  of  all  excitements,  and  it  gives  bread  to  many  praiseworthy 
citizen&  I  have  seen  £5000  given  for  a  Latin  hymn-book,  and,  when  I 
pondered  on  the  ghastly,  imbecile  selfishness  of  that  purchase,  I  thought 
that  I  should  not  have  mourned  very  much  if  the  money  had  been  laid 
out  on  a  dozen  smart  colts  and  fillies,  for,  at  least,  the  horses  would  hav(i 
ultimately  been  of  some  use,  even  if  they  all  had  been  put  to  cab-work. 
We  must  allow  that  when  racing  is  a  hobby,  it  is  quite  respectable 
—as  hobbies  go.  One  good  friend  of  mine,  whose  fortune  has  been 
made  by  shrewd  judgment  and  constant  work,  always  keeps  fiVQ  or 
six  racers  in  training.  He  goes  from  meeting  to  meeting  with  all 
the  eajfemess  of  a  boy ;  his  friends  sturdily  maintain  that  his  stud  is 
VOL.  LV.  Q  Q 
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ll  of  *^liair  trunks,"  and  the  animals  certainly  have  an  impres* 
liform  habit  of  coming  in  last.  But  the  good  owner  has  hia 
L  hia  Iiobby  satisfies  him;  and,  when  he  goes  out  in  the 
I  to  watch  his  yearlings  frolicking,  he  certainly  never  dreams 
I  is  fostering  an  immoral  institution.  Could  we  only  have 
Land  none  of  the  hideous  adjuncts — I  should  be  glad,  in  spite 
Id  moralists  who  associate  horse-flesh  with  original  sin. 
I  the  bookmakers,  I  shall  have  much  to  say  further  on.  At 
t  am  content  with  observing  that  the  quiet,  respectable  book- 

I  as  honourable  and  trustworthy  as  any  trafficker  in  stocks 
Ires,  and  his  business  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the 
fcer  in  many  respects.  No  class  of  men  adhere  more  rigidly 
fcinfc  of  honour  than  bookmakers  of  the  better  sort,  and  a  mere 

II  ono  of  them  is  as  binding  to  him  as  the  most  elaborate  of 
Ints.  They  are  simply  shrewd,  audacious  tradesmen,  who  know 
It  people  are  fools,  and  make  their  profit  out  of  that  knowledge, 
linful  to  hear  an  ignorant  man  abusing  a  bookmaker  who 
I  mom  than  use  his  opportunities  skilfully.  Why  not  abuse 
Iry  who  buy  copper  to  catch  the  rise  of  the  market?  Why 
lio  the  whole  of  the  thousands  of  men  who  make  the  City 
r  sis  days  of  the  week  ?  Is  there  any  rational  man  breathing 
lid  Hcruple  to  accept  profit  from  the  rise  of  a  stock  or  share  ? 
tactically,  back  South-Eastem  Railway  shares  to  rise,  who 
Ime  if  I  sell  when  my  property  has  increased  in  value  by  one- 
I  My  good  counsellor,  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  is  the  most  virulent 
If  usury,  is  nevertheless  very  glad  that  his  father  bought  Bank 
Lnd  shares,  which  now  stand  at  256 ;  Ruskin  senior  was  a 
I  speculator,  who  backed  his  fancy;  and  a  bookmaker  does  the 
I  a  safer  ivay.  Bookmaking  is  a  business  which  is  carried  out  in 
ler  branches  with  perfect  sobriety,  discretion,  and  probity ;  the 
Lf  element  does  not  come  in  on  the  bookmaker's  side,  but  he 
Ith  gamblers  in  a  fair  way.  They  know  that  he  will  lay  them 
Itest  odds  he  can ;  they  know  that  they  put  their  wits  against 
I  they  also  know  that  he  will  pay  them  with  punctilious 
I  if  they  happen  to  beat  him  in  the  encounter  of  brains. 
I  four  of  the  leading  betting  men  '*  turn  over"  on  ihe  average 
llf  a  million  each  per  annum ;  one  firm  who  bet  on  commis- 
live  an  average  of  five  thousand  pounds  per  day  to  invest,  and 
Ibf^rs  of  all  these  speculators  and  agents  are  as  good  as  bank 
l^vhirk  that  I  grant  the  certainty  of  the  bookmakers  winning  ; 
I  remain  idle  in  their  mansions  for  months  in  the  year,  and 
I  ^^mbling  public  supply  the  means  ;  but  I  do  not  find  fault 
I  bookmakers  because  they  use  their  opportunities,  or  else  I 
Ive  about  the  iniquity  of  a  godly  man  who  earns  in  a  week 
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£100,000  from  a  **  comer  '*  in  tin,  or  I  might  reprobate  the  quack  who 
makes  no  less  than  seven  thousand  per  cent,  on  every  box  of  pills  that 
he  sells.  A  good  man  once  chatted  with  me  for  a -whole  evening, 
after  he  had  preached  a  sermon  and  led  a  service  during  the  after- 
noon, and  all  his  talk  ran  on  his  own  luck  in  "  spotting  "  shares  that 
were  likely  to  move  upward.  Certainly  his  luck  as  a  gambler  had 
been  phenomenal.  I  turned  the  conversation  to  the  Turf  case  of 
Wood  V.  Cox,  and  the  torrent  of  eloquence  which  met  me  was  enough 
to  drown  my  intellect  in  its  whirl  and  rush.  My  friend  was  great  on 
the  iniquity  of  gaming  and  racing,  and  I  rather  fancy  that  he  pro- 
posed to  play  on  the  Betting  Ring  with  a  mitrailleuse  if  ever  he  had 
the  power.  I  know  he  was  most  sanguinary — and  I  smiled.  He 
never  for  an  instant  seemed  to  think  that  ho  was  exactly  like  a 
backer  of  horses,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  his  density  is  shared 
by  a  few  odd  millions  here  and  there.  The  stockbroker  is  a  kind  of 
bookmaker,  and  the  men  and  women  who  patronise  both  and  make 
their  wealth  are  fools  who  all  may  be  lumped  under  the  same  heading. 
I  know  of  one  outside-broker — a  mere  bucket-shop  keeper — who 
keeps  600  clerks  constantly  employed.  That  seems  to  point  out 
rather  an  extensive  gambling  business,  and  yet  that  bucket-shop  man 
wonld  be  esteemed  as  quite  in  his  place  if  he  acted  as  an  elder,  or 
churchwarden,  or  leader  of  a  prayer-meeting.  Pray,  then,  let  us  cease 
canting  about  the  bookmakers. 

And  now  I  have  tried  to  clear  the  ground  on  one  hand  a  little,  and 
my  last  and  uttermost  good  word  has  been  said  for  the  Turf.  With 
sorrdw  I  say  that,  after  all  excuses  are  made,  the  cool  observer  must 
own  that  it  is  indeed  a  vast  engine  of  national  demoralization,  and  the 
subtle  venom  which  it  injects  into  the  veins  of  the  Nation  creeps 
along  through  channels  of  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  never  dreamed. 
I  might  call  the  Turf  a  canker,  but  a  canker  is  only  a  local  ailment, 
whereas  the  evils  of  betting  have  now  become  constitutional  so  far  as 
the'  State  is  concerned.  If  we  cut  out  the  whole  tribe  of  bookmakers 
and  betting-agents,  and  applied  such  cautery  as  would  prevent  any 
flimilar  growth  from  arising  in  the  place  wherefrom  we  excised  them, 
we  should  do  very  little  good  ;  for  the  life-blood  of  Britain  is  tainted, 
and  no  snperficial  remedy  can  cure  her  now.  I  shut  my  eyes  on  the 
bookmakers,  and  I  only  spare  attention  for  the  myriads  who  make 
the'  bookmakers'  existence  possible — who  would  evolve  new  book- 
xnakers  from  their  midst  if  we  exterminated  the  present  tribe 
to-morrow.  It  is  not  the  professional  bettors  who  cause  the  existence 
of  fcbls ;  it  is  the  insensate  fools  who  cause  the  existence  of  profcs- 
aionkl  bettors. 

Gambling  used  to  be  mainly  confined  to  the  upper  classes ;  it  is 
noilr  a  raging  disease  among  that  lower  middle-class  which   used  t:) 
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le  mrkia  dement  of  our  national  strength,  and  the  tradesman 
lart  comes  to  your  area  in  the  morning  gambles  with  all  the 
I  abandonment  that  used  to  be  shown  by  the  Hon.  A.  Deuceace 
I  Bitty  w^hen  George  the  Third  was  King.     Your  clerk,  shop- 
lutcher,    baker,  barber — especially  the  barber — ask  their  com- 
I,  ^*  What  have  you  done  on  the  Lincoln?  "  or  '*  How  do  you 
Ibr  the  Two  Thousand  ?  *'  just  as  ordinary  folks  ask  after  encli 
ileal th.     Tradesmen  step  out  of  their  shops  in  the  morning  and 
Ih  to  tlH?ir  bookmaker  just  as  they  might  to  one  of  their  whole- 
Lses ;  tlii.Te  is  not  a  town  in  broad  England  which  has  not  ita 
Ing  betting  men,  and  some  very  small  towns  can  maintain  two 
I,     The  bookmakers  are  usually  publicans,  barbers,  or  tobacco- 
tut  whatever  they  are  they  invariably  drive  a  capital  trade. 
Icomer  of  a  smoking-room  you  may  see  a  quiet,  impassive  man 
Eaily  in  a  contemplative  manner ;  he  does  not  drink  much  j  he 
little,  and  he  appears  to  have  nothing  in  particular  to  worry 
If  he  knows  you  well,  he  will  scarcely  mind  your  presence ; 
Id  boys)  greet  him,  and  little,  gentle  colloquies  take  place  from 
I  time ;  the   smartest  man  could  detect  nothing,  and  yet  the 
n,  placid   gentleman  of  the  smoking-room  registers  thirty  or 
Its  in  a  day.     That  is  one  type  which  I  have  watched  for  hoars, 
lontlis.     There  are  dozens  of  other  types,  but  I  need  not  attempt 
Ih  them  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  poison  has  taken  hard 
I  us,  and  tlint  I  see  every  symptom  of  a  national  decadence. 
I    one    may    say,    "■  But    you    excused    the    Turf    and    the 
Imen."'     Exactly.      I  said  that  racing  is  a  delightful  pastime 
I  who   go   to   watch  good  horses  gallop  ;  the  miserable  thing 
I  St  eing  the  wretches  who  do  not  care  for  racing  at  all,  but 
Ire    for    gambling    on    names    and    numbers.       Let    Lord 
Iton,    Lord    Randolph    Churchill,   Mr.  Chaplin,   Mr.    Corlett, 
Ithschild,    Tjord    Rosebery,  and    the    rest    go    and    see    the 
morses    .shooting    over    the    turf;    by    all    means    let    them 
lieir    own    colts   and    fillies  come    flying    home.       But  the 
leatures    who    muddle    away    brains,     energy,    and    money 
H    ike}/  are    pleased    to    term    sport,    do  not  know    a    horst^ 
I  mule ;    they   gamble,    as    I    have     said,     on    names ;    the 
I  racers  give  them  no  enjoyment  such  as  the  true  sportsman 
I  for    th^y    would    not    know    Ormonde    from    a   Clydesdale. 
I     forl<  rii  beings  only   the  ignoble  side  of  racing  is  known  ; 
lilL'gi'  lu  call  them  sportsmen ;  they  are  rotting  their  very  souls 
Iroyintf  the  remnants  of  their  manhood  over  a  game  which 
ly  bliuclfold.      It   is   pitiful — most  pitiful.      No  good-natured 
I  he^iulgo  occasional  holiday-makers  their  chance  of  seeing  a 
I**.      Rural  and  industrial  Yorkshire  are  represented  by  thou- 
I   Doncaster  on  the  St.  Leger  day,  and  the  tourists  get  no 
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particular  hami  j  they  aro  horsey  to  the  backbone,  and  they  come  to 
see  the  running.  They  criticize  the  animals  and  gain  t-opics  for 
months  of  conversation,  and,  if  they  bet  ao  odd  half-crown,  no  one  is 
much  the  worse.  When  the  Duke  of  Portland  allowed  liis  tenantry 
to  st-e  St,  Simon  gallop  five  years  ago  at  Newcastle,  the  pitmen  and 
artisans  thronged  to  look  at  the  horse.  There  was  no  betting  what- 
ever, because  no  conceivable  odds  could  have  measured  the 
diflerence  between  St.  iSimon  and  his  opponent,  yet  when  Archer 
let  the  multitude  see  how  fast  a  horse  could  travel,  and  the  great 
thoroughbred  swept  along  like  a  flash,  the  excitement  and  enthu- 
siasm rose  to  fever-pitch*  Those  men  had  an  unafiected  pleasure 
in  observing  the  beauty,  and  symmetr}-,  and  speed  of  a  noble  creature, 
and  they  were  unharmed  by  the  little  treat  which  the  good-natured 
magnate  pro\"ided  for  them.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  the  mob  of 
stay-at-home  gamblers  :  they  cIo  not  caro  a  rush  for  the  horses  ;  they 
long,  with  all  the  crazy  greed  of  true  dupes,  to  gain  money  without 
■working  for  it,  and  that  is  where  the  mischief  comes  in.  Cupidity* 
mean  anxieties,  unwholesome  excitements,  gradually  sap  the  morality 
of  really  sturdy  fellows — the  last  shred  of  manliness  is  tora  away,  and 
the  ordinary  human  intelligence  is  replaced  by  repulsive  \'ulpine  cun- 
ning.     If  you  can  look  at  a  little  group  of  tlie  stay-at-homes  while  they 

[tire  discussing  the  prospects  of  a  race,  you  will  see  something  that 
Hogarth  would  have  enjoyed  in  his  large,  lusty  fashion.  The  fair 
liuman  soul  no  longer  shines  through  those  shifty,  deceitful  eyes ;  the 
men  have,  somehow,  sunk  from  the  level  of  their  race,  and  they  make 

I  you  think  that  Swift  may  have  been  right  after  all-  From  long 
experience  I  am  certain  that  if  a  cultured  gentleman,  accustomed  to 
liigh  thinking,  were  suddenly  compelled  to  live  among  these  dismal 
beings,  he  would  be  attacked  by  a  species  of  intellectual  paralysis. 
"The  aifairs  of  the  country  are  nothing  to  them  ;  poetry,  art,  and  all 
beautiful  things  are  contemptible  in  their  eyes  ;  they  dwell  in  an  obscure 

I  twilight  of  the  mind,  and  their  relaxation,  when  the  serious  business 
of  betting  is  put  aside  for  awhile,  mostly  lies  in  the  direction  of  sheer 
bawdiy  and  abomination.    It  is  curious  to  see  the  oblique  etfect  which 

'  l^eneral  degradation  has  upon  the  vocabulary  of  these  people ;  quiet 

j-words,  or  words  that  express  a  plain  meaning,  are  repugnant  to 
them ;    even  the  old-fashioned    full-mouthed   oaths    of    our    fathers 

[-are  tame  to  their  fancy,  for  tliey  must  have  something  strongly 
spiced,  and  thus  they  have  by  degrees  fitted  themselves  up 
with  a  loathly    dialect    of    their    own    which    transcends    the   com- 

Iparatively  harmless  efforts  of  the  Black  Country  potter.  Foul  is  not 
the  word  for  this  ultra-filthy  mode  of  talk — it  passes  into  depths 
below  foulness.  I  may  digress  for  a  little  to  emphasize  this  point, 
The   latter-day   hanger-on   of  the  Turf  has   introduced  a  new  horror 

[to  existence.     Go  into  the  Silver  Rbg  at  a  suburban  meeting,  and 
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lile  tsvo  or  three  of  the  fellows  work  themselves  into  an  ecstasy 
Ixcitement,  then  you  will  hear   something   which  cannot  ba- 
ll or  defined  in  any  terms  known  to  humanity.    Why  it  should^ 
lannot  tell,  but  the  portentous  symptom  of  putridity  is  always- 
lace.      As  is  the  man  of  the  Ring  so  are  the  stay-at-homes, 
lase  of  their  minds  is  made  manifest  by  their  manner  of  speech  i. 
low   out  verbal  pustules    which   tell   of  the   rank  corruption.. 
lis  overtaken  their  nature,  and  you  need  some  seasoning  before 
Iretnain  coolly  among  them  without  feeling  symptoms  of  nausea. 
I  one  peer  of  this  realm — a  hereditary  legislator  and  a  patron 
I  Chnrch  livings — who  is  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  use  of 
Ikiuds  of  vocables.     This  man  is  a   living  exemplar  of  the 
Ins  effect  which  low  dodging  and  low  distractions  have  on  the 
In  five  minutes  he  can  make  you  fe^l  as  if  you  had   tumbled 
I  of  Swedenborg's  loathsome  hells;  he  can  make  the    most 
I  of  turf  thieves  feel  envious,  and  he  can  make  you  awe-stricken 
lee  how  far  and  long  God  bears  with  man.     The  disease  from 
Ilia  pleasing  pillar  of  the  State  suffers  has  spread,  with  more  or 
llence,  to  the  furthermost  recesses  of  our  towns,  and  you  must 
lo  fringe  of  the  Turf  world  before  you  can  so  much  as  guess 
Ib  symptoms  are  like. 

I  is  a  queer  kind  of  a  world  which  has  suddenly  arisen  !  Faith 
It  are  banished;  real  honesty  is  unknown ;  purity  is  less  than  a 
Inanlincss  means  no  more  than  a  certain  readiness  to  use  the 
fcloat  of  the  dwellers  in  this  atmosphere  are  punctilious  about 
liayments  because  they  durst  not  bo  otherwise,  but  the  fine 
I'  real  probity  does  not  flourish  in  the  mephitic  air.  To  lie,  to 
lo  take  mean  advantages — these  are  the  accomplishments  which 
I  percentage  of  middle-class  youths  cultivate,  and  all  the  mis- 
Ises  from  the  fact  that  they  persist  in  trying  to  ape  the 
1  of  the  most  unworthy  members  of  an  order  to  which  they  da 
bng.  It  is  bad  enough  when  a  rich  and  idle  man  is  bitten 
Ig  taste  for  betting,  but  when  he  is  imitated  by  the  tailor's 
I  who  carries  his  clothes  home,  then  we  have  a  still  more 
Int  phenomenon  to  consider.  For  it  is  fatal  to  a  nation  when 
le  and  infiuential  section  of  the  populace  once  begin  to  be 
1  in  tlieir  notions  of  right  and  wrong.  Not  long  ago  I  was 
ly  noticing  a  significant  instance  of  this  moral  dry  rot.  An 
lug  man  died,  and  all  the  sporting  papers  had  something  to 
lit  him  and  his  career.  Now  tiie  best  of  the  sporting  journal- 
I  cli?ver  and  cultured  gentlemen,  who  give  refinement  to  every 
Ihat  they  touch.  But  a  certain  kind  of  writing  is  done  by 
I  who  are  not  much  of  a  credit  to  our  society,  and  I  was 
Id  by  the  style  in  which  these  scribbling  vermin  spoke  of  the 
ni.     Their  gush  was  a  trifle  nauseating;  their  mean  worship 
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of  money  gave  one  a  shiver,  and  the  relish  with  which  they  described 
their  hero  s  exploits  would  hare  been  comic  were  it  not  for  the  afore* 
mentioned  nausea. 

It  seemed  that  the  departed  turfite  had  been — to  use  blunt  English 
— a  very  skilfid  and  successful  swindler.  Hf^  would  buy  a  horse  which 
took  his  fancy,  and  he  would  run  the  animal  again  and  af^^ain,  until 
people  got  tired  of  seeing  such  a  useless  biiite  taken  do^vn  to  the 
starting- point*  The  hand  (cappers  finally  let  our  schemers  horse  in  at 
a  trifling  weight,  and  ihen  he  prepaivd  fur  bu^^ness.  He  had  trust- 
worthy agents  at  Manchester,  Nottincrham,  and  Newcastle,  and  these 
men  contrived,  without  rousing  su!*picion,  to  *'  dribble ''  money  into 
the  market  in  a  stealthy  way,  until  the  whole  of  tlxeir  commission 
was  worked  on  very  advantageous  terms.  The  arch-plotter  did  not 
show  prominently  in  the  transaction,  and  he  contrived  once  or  twice 
to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  veiy  cleverest  men.  One  or  two 
neatly  arranged  strokes  secured  our  acute  gentleman  a  handsome 
fortune.  He  missed  £70,000  once,  by  a  short  head,  but  this  was  the 
only  instance  in  which  his  plans  seriously  failed  ;  and  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  an  epitome  of  all  the  virtues  which  are  most  acceptable  in 
racing  circles.  Well,  had  this  dodger  exhibited  the  heroism  of 
Gordon,  the  benevolence  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  probity  of  Henry 
Fawcett,  he  could  not  have  been  more  bepraised  and  bewailed  by  the 
small  fry  of  sporting  literature.  All  ho  had  done  iu  life  was  to 
deceive  people  by  making  them  fancy  that  certain  good  horses  were 
bad  ones :  strictly  speaking,  he  made  money  by  false  pretenceB,  and 
yet,  such  is  the  twist  given  by  association  with  genuine  gamblers, 
that  educated  men  wrote  of  him  as  if  he  had  been  a  saint  of  the 
most  admirable  order.  This  disposition  is  seen  all  through  the  piece : 
successful  roguery  is  glorified,  and  our  young  men  admire  "  the 
Colonel,"  or  *'the  Captain,'"  or  Jack  This  and  Tom  That,  merely 
because  the  Captain  and  the  Colonel  and  Jack  and  Tom  are  acute 
rascals  who  have  managed  to  make  money*  Decidedly,  our  national 
ideals  are  in  a  qneer  way.  Just  think  of  a  bttle  transaction  which 
occurred  in  1887.  A  noble  lord  ordered  a  miserable  jockey  boy  to 
pull  a  horse,  so  that  the  animal  might  lose  a  race :  the  exalted  guide 
of  youtli  was  found  out,  and  deservedly  packed  off  the  Turf ;  but  it 
was  only  by  an  accident  that  the  Stewards  were  able  to  catch  him. 
That  legislator  had  funny  notions  of  the  duty  wliicli  he  owed  to  boy- 
hood :  he  asked  his  poor  little  sat-ellite  to  play  the  scoundrel,  and  he 
only  did  what  scores  do  who  are  not  found  out. 

A  haze  hangs  alK>ut  thn  Turf,  and  all  the  principles  which  should 
guide  human  nature  are  blurred  and  distorted ;  the  high-minded, 
honourable  racing  men  can  do  nothing  or  next  to  nothing,  and  the 
scum  work  their  will  in  only  too  many  instances.  Every  one  knows 
that  the  ground  is  palpitating  with  corruption,  but  our  national  mental 
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a  ao  gained  ground  that  some  regard  corrnption  in  a  lazy 
ing  inevitable,  while  others — including    the    stay-at-home 
Ts — reckon  it  as  absolutely  admirable, 
ears  ago,  a  pretty  little  mare  was  winning  the   St.  Leger 
|en  a  big  horse  cut  into  her  heels  and  knocked   her  over. 

months  afterwards,  the  same  wiry  little  mare  was  ronning 

portant   race   at  Newmarket,  and  at  the  Bushes  she  wbb 

er  jockey  out  of  the  saddle.     There  were  not  many  spec- 

ut,  and  only  a  few  noticed  that,  while  the  mare  was  fighting 

ad,  she  was  suddenly  pulled  until  she  reared  up,  lost  her 

reached  the  post  about  seventh  in  a  large  field.    The  jockey 

the  marc,  and  who  made  her  exhibit  circus  gambols,  receired 

Id  pouTidn  from  the  owner  of  the  winning  horse.     Now,  thero 

guise  about  this  transaction — nay,  it  was  rather  advertised 

wise,  and  a  good  many  of  the  sporting  prints  took  it  quite. 

r  of  course.   Why  ?    Simply  because  no  prominent  racing  man 

|tlie  matter  judicially,  and  because  the  ordinary  Turf  scramblers 

spicious   proceedings   as  part   of  their  environment.      Mr. 

ourn«ci  over  the  deadly  virus  of  lying  which  was  emitted 

and  his  crew;  he  might  mourn  now  over  the  deadly  virus 
!ig  which  is  emitted  from  the  central  ganglia  of  the  Turf. 
ht  men  who  love  horses  and  love  racing  are  nearly  powerless ; 
s  leaven  the  country,  and  they  have  reduced  what  was  once 
middle-class  in  the  world  to  a  tondition  of  stark  putridity. 
we  can  rightly  understand  the  degradation  which  has  befallen 

on  of  the  Turf,  we  must  examine  the  position  of  jockeys  in  the 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  one  of  his  most  wicked  sentences,  said 

ockey  is  our  Western  substitute  for  the  eunuch  ;  a  noble  dnke, 

to  know   something  about  the  matter,  lately  informed  thto 

ugh  the  medium  of  a  court  of  law  that  **  jockeys  are 

Now,  I  know  one  jockey  whose  character  is  not  embraced  by 

definition,  and  I  have  heard  that  there  are  two,  but  I  am  nob 
with  the   second  man.     The  wonder  is,  considering  the 
ed^   slavering    folly   of   the  public,  that  any   of  the  riding 

are  half  as   honest   as   they  are ;  the  wonder  is  that  their 

horgey  brains  are  not  led  astray  in  such  fashion  as  to  make 
|e  a  farce.  They  certainly  do  try  their  best  on  occasion,  and 
thafc  th^re  are  many  races  which  are  7wt  arranged  before  the 
t  you  cannot  persuade  the  picked  men  of  the  rascals'  corps 
race  is  run  fairly.  When  Melton  and  Paradox  ran  their 
|us  race  home  in  the  Derby,  I  heard  quite  a  number  of  intelli*f 
ry  saying  that  Paradox  should  have  won  but  for  the  adjeo*- 
participled  propensities  of  his  jockey.  Nevertheless^ 
most  devout  turfites  agree  with  the  emphatic  duke,  they  d6 
le  their  diminutive  fetishes  a  whit  the  less  ;  they  worship  thai 
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mannikin  witli  a  touching  and  droll  devotion,  and,  when  they  know 
him  to  bo  a  confirmed  scamp,  they  admire  his  cleverness,  and  try  io 
find  out  which  way  the  little  rogue's  interest  lies,  so  that  they  may 
follow  him.  So  it  comes  about  that  we  have  amidst  us  a  school  uf 
skinny  dwarfs  whose  leaders  are  paid  better  than  the  gi-eatest  stat^'S- 
men  in  Europe.  The  commonest  jockey-boy  in  this  company  of 
mannikina  can  usually  earn  more  than  the  average  scholar  or  profes- 
sional man,  and  the  whole  set  receive  a  good  deal  more  of  adulation 
than  has  been  bestowed  on  any  soldier,  sailor,  explorer,  or  scientific 
man  of  our  generation.  And  what  is  the  life-history  of  the  jockey  ? 
A  tiny  boy  is  bound  apprentice,  and  submitted  to  the  discipline  of  a 
training  stable;  he  goes  through  the  long  routine  of  morning  gallops, 
trials,  and  so  forth,  and  when  he  begins  to  show  signs  of  aptitude  he 
is  put  up  to  ride  for  his  master  in  public.  If  he  is  a  bom  horseman, 
like  Archer  or  Robinson,  he  may  make  his  mark  long  before  his  in- 
dentures are  returned  to  him,  and  he  is  at  once  surrounded  by  a 
horde  of  flatterers  who  do  their  best  to  spoil  him.  There  is  no  cult 
«o  distingiibhed  by  sla^-ishness,  by  gush,  by  lavishness  as  jockey- 
worship,  and  a  boy  needs  to  have  a  strong  head  and  sound,  care- 
ful advisers,  if  he  is  to  escapt^  becoming  positively  insufferable. 
When  the  lad  Robinson  won  the  St.  Leger,  after  his  horse  had  been 
left  at  the  post,  he  was  made  recipient  of  the  most  frantic  and  silly 
toadyism  that  the  mind  can  conceive  ;  the  clever  trainer  to  whom  he 
was  apprenticed  received  £15U0  for  transferring  the  little  fellow*8 
services,  and  he  is  now  a  celebrity  who  probably  earns  a  great  deal 
more  than  Professor  Owen  or  Mr*  Walter  Besant.  Tlie  tiny  boy 
who  won  the  Ca^sai*e witch  on  Don  Juan  received  £1000  after  the 
race,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  child  had  not  left  school. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  not  earned  £1000  by  the  works  that  have 
filtered  the  course  of  modern  thought  ;  the  child  JIartin  picked  up 
the  amount  in  a  lump,  afi:er  he  had  scuiTied  for  less  than  five  minutes 
on  the  back  of  a  feather-weighted  thoroughbred.  As  the  jockey 
grows  older  and  is  freed  from  his  apprenticeship  he  becomes  a  more 
and  more  important  personage ;  if  his  weight  keeps  well  within  limits 
he  can  ride  four  or  five  races  every  day  during  the  season  ;  he  draws 
five  guineas  for  a  win,  and  three  for  the  mount,  and  he  picks  np  an 
infinite  number  of  miconsidered  trifles  in  the  way  of  presents,  ainoe 
the  turfite,  bad  or  good,  is  invariably  a  cheerful  giver.  The  popular 
jockey  soon  has  his  carriages,  his  horses,  his  valet,  and  his  Bumptuou8 
bofQse  ;  noblemen,  millionaires,  great  dames,  and  men  and  women  of 
aH  degrees  conspire  to  pamper  him  :  for  jockey -worship,  when  it  is 
once  started,  increases  in  intensity  by  a  sort  of  geometrical  progression. 
A  shrewd  man  of  the  world  may  smile  grimly  when  ho  hears 
that  a  popular  rider  was  actually  received  with  royal  honours  and 
installed  in  the  royal  box  when  he  went  to  the  theatre  during  his 
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looB,  but  there  are  the  facts.     It  was  so,  and  the  best  people 
line  town  in  which  this  deplorable  piece  of  toadyism  was  perpe- 
Ivi-re  tolerably  angry  at  the  time.     If  the  sporting  joamalista 
I  their  work  of  puffery  with  skill  and  care,  the  worship  of  the 
peaches  a  pitch  that  borders  on  insanity.     If  General  Grordon 
1 11  rued  and  visited  such  a   place  as   Liverpool    or  Doncaster 
la  racG-roeeting,  he  would  not  have  been  noticed  by  the  dis- 
Iting  crowd  if  Archer  had  passed  along  the  street.      If  the 
fcliiiister  were  to  visit  any  place  of  public  resort  while  Watts  or^ 
I  happened  to  be  there,  it  is  probable  that  his  lordship  would 
loinething  useful  concerning  the  relative  importance  of   Her 
ps  subjects.     I  know  for  a  fact  that  a  cleverly  executed  cartoon 
ler,  Fordham,  Wood,  or   Barrett  will  have  at  least  six  times  as* 
luyera  as  a  similar  portrait  of  Professor  Tyndall,  Mr.  James. 
IAL  Pasteur,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  or  any  one  in 
I  excepting  Mr.  Gladstone.     I  do  not  know  how  many  time& 
waitjf  Fair  cartoon  of  Archer  has  been  reprinted,  but  I  learn  oik 
litliority  that,  for  years,  not  a  single  day  has  been  known  to 
li   ^vhich  the  caricature  was  not  asked  for.     And  now  let  na> 
l>  luind  the  plain  truth  that  these  jockeys  are  only  uneducated 
pmoted  stable-boys  after  all.      Is  it  not  a  wonder  that  we  can 
It  u  single  honest  man  from  their  midst  ?      Vast  sums  depend 
lir  exertions,   and   they  are.  surrounded   by  a  huge  crowd  of 
Id  men  who  will  stand  at  nothing  if  they  can  gain  their  ends ; 
Iribalanced,  sharp  little  minds  are  always  open  to  temptation ; 
le  tlieir  brethren  amassing  great  fortunes,  and  they  naturally 
1>  line  and  proceed,  when  their  turn  comes,  to  grab  as  much 
laa  they  can.     Not  long  ago  the  inland  revenue  officials,  after 
I  inveatipfation,  assessed  the  gains  of  one  wee  creature  at  £9000 
lar.       This  pigmy  is  now   twenty-six   years    of   age,    and  he 
I    as    much    as   the    Lord    Chancellor,    and     more    than   any 
Irntlgej    until  a  jury    decided  his    fate  by   giving    him    what 
It]    Chief  Justice  called  **  a  contemptuous  verdict.*'     Another 
I  paid  income-tax  on  £10,000  a  year,  and  a  thousand  pounds 
I  at   all  an  uncommon  simi  to  be  paid  merely  as  a  retainer. 
Ir  fifty  years  ago  a  jockey  would  not  have  dreamed  effacing  his 
ler   otherwise  than  cap  in  hand,  but  the  value  of  stable-boys 
le  up  in  the  market,  and  Lear's  fool  might  now  say,  **  Handy- 
I  Who  is  your  jockey  now  and  who  is  your  master  ?  "     The  little 
ladually  gather  a  kind  of  veneer  of  good  manners,  and  some  of 
Im  behave  very  much  like  pocket  editions  of  gentlemen,  but  the 
If  t]je  stable  remains,  and,  whether  the  jockey  is  a  rogue  or 
ly-  honest,  he  remains  a  stable-boy  to  the  end.     Half  the  mis- 
L  the  Turf  arises  from  the  way  in  which  these  overpaid,  spoils 
I  can  be  bribed,  and,  certes,  there  are  plenty  of  bribers  ready. 
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Racing  men  do  not  seem  able  to  shake  off  the  role  of  their  stunted 
tyrants.  When  the  gentleman  who  paid  incomo-tax  on  nine  thousand 
a  year  brought  the  action  which  Becured  hiiu  the  contemptuouB 
verdict,  the  official  handicapper  to  the  Jockey  Club  declared  on  oatb 
that  the  jockey'a  character  was  *'  aa  bad  as  bad  can  be/'  The  starter 
and  a  score  of  other  witnesses  followed  in  the  same  groove,  and  yet 
this  man  was  freely  employed.  Why  ?  We  may  perhaps  explain  by 
inference  presently. 

With  this  cynically  corrupt  corps  of  jockeys  and  'their  hangers-on, 
it  may  easily  be  seen  that  the  plutocrats  who  manipulate  the  Turf 
wb'es  have  an  admirable  time  of  it,  while  the  great  gaping  mob  of 
zanies  who  go  to  races,  and  zanies  who  stay  at  home,  are  readily  bled 
by  the  fellows  who  have  the  money  and  the  'information^*  and  the 
power.  The  rule  of  the  Turf  is  easily  fornnilated  :— '■  Get  the  better 
of  your  neighbour.  Play  the  game  outwardly  according  to  fair  rules. 
Pay  like  a  man  if  your  calculations  pix>ve  faulty,  but  take  care  that 
they  shall  be  as  seldom  faulty  as  possible.  Never  mind  what  you  pay 
for  int'ormation  if  it  gives  you  a  point  the  better  of  other  men.  Kee^ 
your  agents  honest  if  you  can,  but,  if  they  happen  to  be  dishonest 
under  pressure  of  circumstances^  lake  care  at  any  rate  that  you  are  not 
found  out/'  In  short,  the  Eing  is  mainly  made  up  of  men  who  pay 
with  scrupulous  honesty  when  they  lose,  but  who  take  uncommonly 
good  care  to  reduce  the  chances  of  losing  to  a  miniumm.  Are  they 
in  the  wrong  ?  It  depends.  I  shall  not,  at  the  present  moment,  go 
into  details ;  I  prefer  to  pause  and  ask  what  can  be  expected  to  result 
from  the  wolfish  scheme  of  Turf  morality  which  1  have  indicated.  I 
do  not  compare  it  with  the  rules  which  guide  our  host  of  commercial 
middlemen,  because,  if  I  did,  I  should  say  that  the  betting  men  have 
rather  the  Ix'st  of  the  comparison :  I  keep  to  the  Turf,  and  I  want  to 
know  what  broad  conaequonces  must  emanate  from  a  body  which 
organizes  plans  for  plunder  and  veils  tliem  under  the  forms  of 
honesty.  An  old  hand — the  Odysseus  of  racing — once  said  to  me: 
*'  No  man  on  earth  would  ever  be  allowed  to  take  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  out  of  the  King :  they  wouldn't  allow  it,  they  wouldn't.  That 
young  fool  most  drop  all  he's  got/'  We  were  gpeaking  about  a  youthfnl 
madman  who  was  just  tJien  being  plucked  to  the  last  feather,  and  I 
knew  that  the  old  turfite  was  right.  The  Ring  is  a  close  body,  and  I 
have  only  known  about  four  men  who  ever  managed  to  beat  the  confe- 
deracy in  the  long  run.  There  is  one  astute,  taciturn,  inscrutable 
organizer  whom  the  bookmakers  dread  a  little,  because  he  happens  to 
use  their  own  methods  ;  he  will  scheme  for  a  year  or  two  if  necessary 
nntil  he  succeeds  in  placing  a  horse  advantageously,  and  he 
usually  brings  off  liis  coup  just  at  the  time  when  the  Ring  least 
like  it,  **  They  don't  yell  like  that  when  one  of  mine  rolls 
home/'  li^'  i.rtr^r  f-aid    wlrilc  rlir^  bookmakers   wprc   claraourinsr  with 
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Irer  the  downfall  of  a  favourite ;  and  indeed  this  wily 
I  deceptions  has  very  often  made  the  pencillers  draw  long 
lit  the  case  of  the  Turf  Odysseus  is  not  by  any  means 
Ihe  man  stands  almost  alone,  and  his  like  will  not  be  seen 
liiany  a  day.  The  rule  is  that  the  backer  must  come  to  grief  in 
Iran,  for  every  resource  of  chicanery,  bribery,  and  resolute 
lis  ag-ainst  him.  He  is  there  to  be  plundered;  it  is  his 
I  life  to  lose,  or  how  could  the  bookmakers  maintain  their 
land  carriages?  It  matters  little  what  the  backers  capital 
I  starting,  he  will  lose  it  all  if  he  is  idiot  enough  to  go  on  to 
l>r  lie  is  fighting  against  unscrupulous  legions.  One  well- 
IjkiMiLki^r  coolly  announced  last  year  that  he  had  written  off 
Idred  thousand  pounds  of  bad  debts.  Consider  what  a  man's 
lu^iDess  must  be  like  when  he  can  jauntily  allude  to  three 
Ihouaanda  as  a  bagatelle  by  the  way.  That  same  man  has 
I  obtaining  **  information  "  sufficient  to  discomfit  any  poor 
Iwho  steps  into  the  Ring  and  expects  to  beat  the  book- 
Ir  downright  aboveboard  dealing.  As  soon  as  he  begins  to 
ly  agauist  a  horse  the  animal  is  regarded  as  doomed  to  lose 
le  the  imbeciles  who  persist  in  hoping  against  hope.  Last 
■betting  man  made  a  dead  set  at  the  favourite  for  the  Two 
I  Guineas.  The  colt  was  known  to  be  the  best  of  his  year ; 
lained  in  a  stable  which  has  the  best  of  reputations ;  his 
las  uninterrupted,  and  mere  amateurs  fancied  they  had  only 
mvy  odds  on  him  in  order  to  put  down  three  pounds  and  pick 
I  Yet  the  inexorable  lxx)kmaker  kept  on  steadily  taking  the 
f  more  he  betted,  the  more  money  was  piled  on  to  the  un- 
Irse,  and  yet  few  took  warning,  although  they  must  have  seen 
lindacious  financier  was  taking  on  himself  an  appalling  risk. 

I  jieerless  colt  was  pulled  out,  and,  on  his  way  to  the  starting 
fcegan  to  Bhake  blood  and  matter  from  his  jaws ;  he  could 
bve  in  thp  race,  and  when  he  was  taken  to  his  quarters  a 
let  out  yet  another  pint  of  pus  from  the  poor  beast's  jaw. 
Ihat  the  shrewdest  trainer  in  England,  a  crowd  of  stable-boys, 
Is  special  attendant,  the  horse-watchers   at   Kingsclere,  and 

II  strangers  who  saw  the  favourite  gallop— all  these  knew 
tpparently  about  that  monstrous  abscess,  and  no  one  sus- 
lat  the  colt's  jaw  had  been  splintered.  But  ''  information  " — 
Ifomiation — evidently  reached  one  quarter,  and  the  host  of 
I  lost  their  money.  Soon  afterwards  a  beautiful  colt 
I  won  the  Derby  was  persistently  backed  for  the  City  and 
I  Handicap.  On  paper  it  seemed  as  if  the  race  might  be  re- 
I  over,  for  only  the  last  year's  Derby  winner  appeared  to  have 
I  but  our  prescient  penciller  cared  nothing  about  paper.  Once 
iid  not  trouble  himself  about  betting  to  figures ;  he  moat 
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have  laid  his  book  five  times  over  before  the  flag  fell.  Then  the 
tiincomixx)ps  who  refused  to  attend  to  danger-signals  saw  that  the 
beautiful  colt  which  had  spun  over  the  same  course  like  a  greyhound 
only  ten  months  before  was  unable  to  gallop  at  all.  The  unhappy 
brute  tried  for  a  time,  and  was  then  mercifully  eased ;  the  bookmaker 
would  have  lost  £100,000  if  his  "  information  "  had  not  been  accurate, 
but  that  is  just  the  crux — it  teas.  So  admirably  do  the  bookmakers 
organize  their  intelligence  department  that  I  hardly  know  more  than 
three  instances  in  which  they  have  blundered  after  they  really  began 
to  lay  fiercely  against  a  horse.  They  contrive  to  buy  jockeys,  stalUe- 
men,  veterinary  surgeons — indeed^  Heaven  alone  can  tell  wliom  they 
do  not  subsidize.  \Vlien  Belladrnm  came  striding  from  the  fateful 
hollow  in  front  of  Pretender^  there  was  one  'Meviathau "  book- 
maker who  turned  green  and  began  to  gasp,  for  he  stood  to  lose 
£50,000;  but  the  **  leviathan*'  was  spared  the  ti'ouble  of  fainting,  for 
the  hill  choked  the  splendid  Stockwell  horse,  and  **  information  "  was 
once  more  vindicated,  while  Belladrum's  backers  paid  copious  tribute. 
Just  two  years  before  the  leviathan  had  occasion  to  turn  green  our 
Turf  Odysseus  really  did  manage  to  deceive  the  great  betting  corpora- 
tion with  consummate  skill.  The  whole  business  throws  such  a  clear 
light  on  Turf  ethics  that  I  may  repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
know  little  about  our  great  national  sport. — the  Sport  of  Kings.  It 
was  rumoured  that  Hermit  had  broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  the  animal 
was  stopped  for  a  little  in  his  work.  Then  Odysseus  and  his  chief 
confederate  proceeded  to  seize  their  chance.  The  horse  started  at 
1000  to  15,  and  it  seemed  like  a  million  to  one  against  him,  for  his 
rough  coat  had  lieen  left  on  him,  and  he  looked  a  raggi*d  equine 
invalid.  The  invalid  won,  however,  by  a  neck,  the  !Mar(|ui8  of 
Hastings  was  ruined,  and  the  confederates  won  about  £150,000. 

As  we  go  over  these  stories  of  plot  and  countt  jplot,  it  is  hardly 
jossible  to  avoid  thinking  what  a  singularly  high-souled  set  of  gentry 
Sre  have  got  amongst.  What  ambitions !  To  trick  money  out  of 
somebody's  pocket !  To  wager  when  you  know  that  you  have  made 
winning  certain  !  The  outcome  of  it  all  i.s  that,  in  the  unequal  battle 
between  the  men  who  back  and  the  men  who  lay,  the  latter 
must  win;  they  wilt  \^'in,  evt*n  if  they  have  to  cog  the  dice  on 
a  pinch  ;  and,  moreover,  they  will  not  be  found  out  ofiicially,  even 
though  their  *'  secret "  is  as  open  as  if  it  wf*re  written  across  the  Bk}% 
A  strange,  hard,  pitiless  crew  are  these  same  bookmakers.  Per- 
sonally, strange  to  say,  they  are,  in  private  life,  among  the  most 
kindly  and  generous  of  men ;  their  wild  life,  with  its  excitement  and 
hurry,  and  keen  encounters  of  wits,  nrver  seems  to  make  thrm  any- 
thing but  thoughtful  and  liberal  when  distress  has  to  be  aided ;  but 
the  man  who  will  go  far  out  of  his  way  to  perform  a  charitable  action 
will  take  your  very  skin  from  you  if  you  engage  him  in  that  enclosure 
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Ihis  battle-ground,  and  he  will  not  be  very  particular  as  to 
lie  wins  your  skin  by  fair  means  or  foul. 
I  two  years  ago,  an  exasperating,  soft-headed  boy  brought  a 
fortune  into  the  Ring.  I  never  pitied  him  much ;  I  only 
\  see  him  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  good  schoolmaster  who 
Iw  to  use  a  birch.  This  piteous  wretch,  with  his  fatuous 
larpncssj  was  exactly  the  kind  of  game  that  the  bookmakers 
I  fly  at ;  he  was  cajoled  and  stimulated ;  he  was  trapped 
I  turn ;  the  vultures  flapped  round  him  ;  and  there  was 
1^,  wise  man  to  give  the  booby  counsel  or  to  drag  him 
I  force  from  his  fate.  There  was  no  pity  for  the  boy's 
le  was  a  mark  for  every  obscene  bird  of  prey  that  haunts 
i;  respectable  betting  men  gave  him  fair  play,  though 
Ited  their  pound  of  flesh  ;  the  birds  of  Night  gave  him  no  fair 
IlL  In  a  few  short  months  he  had  poured  a  quarter  of  a 
lito  the  bursting  pockets  of  the  Ring,  and  he  was  at  last 
r  for  the  paltry  sum  of  £1400.  This  tragic  farce  was  not 
li  a  corner;  a  hundred  journals  printed  every  act  as  it  was 
the  victim  never  received  that  one  hearty  flogging  which 
live  saved  him,  and  the  curtain  was  at  last  rung  down  on  a 
Inning  group  of  bookmakers,  a  deservedly  ruined  spendthrift, 
lb  of  indifferent  lookers-on.  So  minutely  circumstantial  were 
Iptqur?^,  that  we  may  say  that  all  England  saw  a  gigantic 
leiLig  committed,  and  no  man,  on  the  Turf  or  off,  interfered 
leh  as  a  sign.  Decidedly,  the  Ethics  of  the  Turf  offer  an  odd 
I  the  moralist ;  and,  in  passing,  I  may  say  that  the  national 
I  also  a  little  queer.  We  ruin  a  tradesman  who  lets  two  men 
Ime  at  billiards  for  sixpence  on  licensed  premises,  and  we 
Illy  boy  to  be  rooked  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  nine  months, 
I  the  i-obbery  is  as  well  known  as  if  it  were  advertised  over 
I  fixjnt  page  of  the  Times  day  by  day. 

Ii,  then,  we  have  an  inner  circle  of  bookmakers  who  take  care 
I  bet  on  figures  alone,  or  on  perfectly  accurate  and  secret 
|jn ;  we  have  another  circle  of  sharj:)  owners  and  backers, 
Ineans  ot  modified  (or  unmodified)  false  pretences,  succeed  at 
I  beating  the  bookmakers;  we  have  then  an  outer  circle, 
I  partly  of  stainless  gentlemen  who  do  not  bet  and  who 
liian'a  money,  partly  of  perfectly  honest  fellows  who  have  no 
1  no  real  knowledge,  and  no  self-restraint,  and  who  serve  as 
I  hich  the  bookmakers  batten. 

I  en  we  have  circle  on  circle  showing  every  shade  of  vice,  base- 
llityj  and  blank  folly.  First,  I  may  glance — and  only  glance — 
ledeemecl,  hopeless  villains  who  are  the  immediate  hangers-on 
If,  Peofile  hardly  believe  that  there  are  thousands  of  sturdy. 
Id  men  scattered  among  our  great  towns  and  cities  who  have 
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never  worked,  and  who  never  mean  to  work.  In  their  hoggish  way 
they  feed  well  and  lie  warm — the  phrase  is  their  own  favourite — and 
they  subsist  like  odious  reptiles,  fed  fixjm  mysteriouH  sources.  Go  to 
any  suburban  race  meeting  (I  don't  care  which  you  pick)  and  you 
will  fancy  that  Heirs  tatterdemalions  have  got  holiday.  Wluitso^ver 
things  are  vile,  whatsoever  things  are  roguish,  bestial,  abominable, 
belong  to  the  race-course  loafers.  To  call  them  thieves  is  to  flatter 
them>  for  their  impudent  knavery  transcends  mer^  thieving  ;  they 
have  not  a  virtue ;  they  are  more  than  dangerous,  and,  if  ever  tliere 
comes  a  great  social  convulsion,  they  will  let  us  know  of  their 
presence  in  an  awkward  fashion,  for  they  are  trained  to  riot,  fraud, 
bestiality,  and  theft  on  the  fringe  of  the  race-course. 

Then  comes  the  next  line  of  predatory  animals  who  suck  the  blood 
of  the  dupes.  If  you  look  at  one  of  the  daily  sporting  })apers  you 
will  see,  on  the  most  important  page,  a  number  of  flaming  announce- 
ments, which  will  make  very  comic  reading  for  yon  if  you  have  any 
sense  of  humour  at  all.  Gentlemen,  who  usually  take  the  names  of 
well-known  jockeys  or  trainers,  offer  to  make  your  fortune  on  the 
most  ridiculously  easy  terms.  You  forward  a  guinea  or  half-a-guiuea, 
and  an  obliging  prophet  will  show  you  how  to  ruin  the  booknuikers. 
Old  Tom  Tompkins  has  a  ''glorious  success"  every  week;  Joe,  and 
Bill,  and  Harry,  and  a  good  score  more,  are  always  ready  to  prove 
that  they  named  the  winner  of  any  given  race  j  one  of  these  ftOlowa 
advertises  under  at  least  a  doigen  ditlerent  names,  and  he  is  able  to 
live  in  great  style  and  keep  a  couple  of  secretaries,  although  he  cannot 
write  a  letter  or  compose  a  circular.  The  *S))fniinfj  Tim*''i  will  not 
allow  one  of  these  vormin  to  advertise  in  its  colinnns,  and  it  haa 
exposed  all  their  dodges  in  the  most  conclusive  and  trenchant  m*t  of 
tides  that  I  ever  saw;  but  other  journals  admit  thti  advertisenienta 
prices  which  seem  well-nigh  prohibitive,  and  they  are  content  to 
draw  from  £15  to  £20  per  day  by  blazoning  forth  false  pretences* 
I  have  had  much  fun  out  of  these  '*  tipsters/'  for  tliey  are  deliciously 
impudent  blackguards.  A  fellow  will  send  you  the  names  of  six 
horses — all  losers  j  in  two  days  he  will  advertise — "  I  ])eg  to  con- 
gratulate all  my  patrons*  This  week  I  was  in  great  form  on  the 
whole,  and  on  Thursday  1  sent  all  six  winners.  A  thousimd  pound b 
will  be  paid  to  any  one  who  can  disprove  this  statement."  Considering 
that  the  sage  sent  you  six  losers  on  the  1'hiirsday»  you  naturally  feel 
a  little  surprised  at  his  tempestuously  confident  challenge.  All  the 
seers  are  alike ;  they  pick  names  at  haphazard  from  the  columns  of 
the  newspapers,  and  tlien  they  pretend  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
darkest  stable  secrets.  If  they  are  wrong,  and  they  usually  are,  thi'y 
advertise  their  own  infallibility  all  the  more  brazenly.  I  do  not 
exactly  know  what  getting  money  under  false  pretences  may  be  if  the 
proceedings  which  1  have  described  do  not  come  under  that  h(*ading, 
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londer  what  the  police  think  of  the  business.     They  very  soon 
I  poor  Uommany  wench  who  tells  fortunes,  and   she   goes      to 
I  three  months.     But   I   suppose  that   the   Eommany  rtky^TM.^^ 
It    contribute  to   the   support   of  influential  newspapers.         -^ 
letactive  ought  to  secure  clear  cases  against  at  least  a  dozen  ^ 
larasit-es  in   a   single  fortnight,  for  they  lire   really  stupid  ^^ 
Is.      One  of  the   brotherhood  always  sets  forth  his  infallib^ 
lies   from  a  dark   little   public-house  bar  near  Fountain  Conr^^l 
leen  him,  when  I  came  off  a  journey,  trying  to  steady  his  lumu^^ 
1  in  the  morning ;  his   twisted,  tortured  fingers  could  hardly'**'''^ 
Y  pencil,  and  he  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  sit  in  the  stinking 
lid  soak  whisky ;  but  no   doubt  many  of  his  dupes  imagined 
I  eat  in   a  palatial  office  and  received*  myriads  of  mesaagos 

I  ubiquitous  corps  of  spies.     He  was  a  ix>or,  diseased,  cunning 

II  for:nd  him  amusing,  but  I  do  not  think  that  his  patrons 
law  the  fan  of  him. 

I  last  there  comes  the  broad  outer  circle,  whereof  the  thought 
lie  sad.  On  that  circle  are  scattered  the  men  who  should  be 
l*s  backbone,  but  they  are  all  suffering  by  reason  of  the  evil 
Irafted  from  the  centre  of  contagion.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnoki 
Ive  me  a  good  deal  of  advice ;  I  wish  I  could  sometimes  have 
Im  a  little.  I  should  have  told  him  that  all  his  dainty  jeers 
liddle-clasB  denseness  were  beside  the  mark ;  all  the  complacent 
I  concerning  the  deceased  wife's  sister  and  the  rest,  was  of  no  ubK 
lee  a  man  walking  right  into  a  deadly  quicksand,  you  do  not 
lyonrself  with  informing  him  that  a  bit  of  fluff  has  stuck  to  his 
llr,  Arnold  should  have  gone  among  the  lower  middle-class  a 
Ire  instead  of  trusting  to  his  superfine  imagination,  and  then 
It  have  got  to  know  whither  our  poor,  stupid  folks  are  tending. 
Inst  ended  an  unpleasantly  long  spell  which  I  passed  among 
Icentreg  where  middle-class  leisure  is  spent,  and  I  would  not 
I  repeat  the  experience  for  any  money.  Any  given  town  wi)l 
Impetent  observer,  for  I  found  scarcely  any  vital  differences  in 
I  from  place  to  place.  It  is  tragical  and  disheartening  to  see 
t  fine  lads  and  men,  full  of  excellent  faculties  and  latent  good- 
lid  all  under  the  spell  of  the  dreary  Circe  of  the  Turf.  I  hare 
I  a  jear,  on  and  off,  among  a  large  circle  of  fellows  whom  I 
fceo  \  and  what  was  their  staple  talk  ?  Nothing  but  betting. 
Iilysig  at  once  of  intellect  and  of  the  sense  of  humour  which 
I  lit/  man  who  begins  flirting  with  the  gambling  Enchantress 
lie  with  a  sense  of  helplessness.  I  like  to  see  a  race  when  it 
lie,  and  I  can  always  keep  a  kind  of  picture  of  a  horse  in  my 
■ell,  I  have  known  a  very  enthusiastic  gentleman  say,  "  The 
Ij  The  Bard  ;  the  big  horse,  the  mighty  hay.  He'll  smother 
I     I  modestly  said,   *'  Do  you  think  he  is  big  enough  ?  *'  **  Big 
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enough !  a  giant,   sir !  Mark   my  worcls,  air,  you'll  see   Bob  Peck's 
colours  in  triumph  on  the  bay."     I  mildly  said  :  **  I  thought  The  Bard 
was  a  very  little  one  when  I  saw  him,  and  he  didn't  Bcem  bay.     He 
was  rather  like  tho   colour  you  might  get  by  flhaking  a  flour-dredger 
over  a  mal berry.     Hav'e  you  had  a  look  at  liim  ?  "      As  usual,  I  found 
that  my  learned  friend  had  never  seen  that  horse  nor  any  other  j  he 
was  neglecting  his  business,  loafing  with  wastrels,  and   trying,  in  a 
small  way,  to  imitate  the  fine  strategy  of  the  Colonel  and  the  Captain 
and  Odysseus.     Amongst  these  bewitched  unfortunates,  the  life  of  the 
soul  seems  to  die  away.      Once  I  said  to  a  nice  lad,  **  Do  none  of  your 
set  ever  read  anything?  '*  and  he  made  answer,  **  I  don*t  think  any  of 
them  read  very  much  except  the  Sportsman,'*     That  was  true — very 
true  and  rather  shocking.     The  Sportaman  is  bright  enough  and  good 
enough  in  its  way,  and  I  read  it  constantly  ;  but  to  limit  your  litera- 
ture to  the  Sportsman  alone — well,  it  must  be  cramping.     But  that  is 
what   our  fine  young  men  are  mostly  doing  nowadays ;  the  eager, 
intellectual  life  of  young  Scotchmen  and  of  the  better  sort  of  English- 
men is  unknown :  you  may  wait  for  a  year  and  you  will  never  hear  a 
word  of  tttlk  which  is  essentially  above  the  intelligence  of  a  hog ;  and  a 
man  of  whom  you   are  fond,  purely  because  of  his  kindliness,  may 
bore  you  in  the  deadliest  manner  by  drawling  on  by  the  hour  about 
names  and  weights,  the  shifiing  of  the  odds,  and  the  changes  of  luck. 
The  country  fairly  swarms  with  clubs  where  betting  goes  on  all  day, 
and  sometimes  all  night :  the  despicable  dupes  are  drawn  in  one  after 
another,  and  they  fall  into  manifold  varieties  of  mischief ;  agonized 
parents  pray  for  help ;  employers  chafe  at  the  carelessness  and  pre- 
occupation of  their  servants ;  the  dupes  sink  to  ruin  unpitied,  and  still 
the  crowd  steps  onward  to  the  gulf  of  doom.     To  think  that  by  merely 
setting  certain  noble  creatures  to  exhibit  their  speed  and  at^iunchness, 
we  should  have  ended  by  establishing  in  our  midst  a  veritable  Inferno  ! 
Our  faith,  our  honour,  ouji  manhood,  our  future  as  a  nation^  are  being 
sacrificed,  and  all  because  Circe  has  read  her  spell  over  onr  best  and 
most  promising  souls.     And  our  legislators  amuse  themselves  with 
recriminations !     We  foster  a  horde  of  bloodsuckers  who   rear  their 
strength  on  our  weakness  and  our  vices.    Why  should  a  drink-seller  be 
kept  in  check  by  his  having  to  pay  for  a  licence,  while  the  ruin-seller 
needs  no  licence,   and   is  not   even  required  to  pay  income-tax*      If 
licences  to  bet  were  issued  at  very  heavy  prices,  and  if  a  crushing  fine 
were  inflicted  on  any  man  wlio  made  a  book  without  holding  a  licence* 
we  might  st^imp  out  the  villanous  small  fry  who  work  in  comers  at  all 
events.     But  Authority  is  supreme  ;  the  peer  and  the  plutocrat  go  on 
unharmed,  while  the  poor  men  who  copy  follies  w^hich  do  not  hurt  the 
rich  go  right  on  to  the  death  of  the  soul. 

James  HnNCTMAK. 
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I  would  tbink  on  reading  the  article  on  the  metropolitan  police 
the  last  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  that  that  body 
en   placed  under  the   control   of  the  Home  Office  owing  U> 
lotions   of  the  gravest  character  affecting    imperial    matters.  . 
It  sure  that  the  phrase  *'  imperial"  was  invented  in  Engliflb  ; 
|at  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  the  metropolitan  police. 
rather   suspect,  a   very   modern   importation;  but,  however 
Ly  be,   it   might   reasonably  be  inferred  from   the  article  in 
that  tht'  considerations  which  prompted  the  actual  form  of 
^tion  of  the  metropolitan  police  were  those  connected  with  the 
I  of  Parliament  and  with  the  idea  that  London,  as  the  seat  of 
tent,  required  some  very  special  and  peculiar  treatment.     The 
the  article  in  question  in  fact  says  :  ^^  From  its  earliest  day* 
opolitan  police  has  been  considered  •more  of  an  imperial  than 
hal   force."     Now  this  may  be   the  convenient  and  cheriahed' 
Scotland  Yard,  but  it  is  not  borne  out  by  fact. 
fe   read    els   many  of    the   discussions  as   I  have    been  abtfr 
Iti  access  to,  which  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  body- 
lion,  and   I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  resembling  . 
aperial ''    and    '*  State    policy "    argument    on    which    Mr.- 
liieSy   rests   his   claim    for    the  continuance  of   the  control 
iHome  Office.      It  was    owing    to  purely   local    and    in    xto 
imperial  considerations  that  the  metropolitan  police  was 
^d ;  and  it  was   placed  in  the    hands  of    the    Home   Office 
i?cans0  there  was  nobody  else  to  take  it.     There  was  at  tlift..: 
has  been  down  to  the  present  year,  no  representative  body  •'-. 
I  Parliament  (to  which  the  Home  Office  is  of  course  imme^r  .. 
lenable)  into   whose  hands  such  a  force  could  have  beeOi.^ 
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placed.  To  put  this  force  in  the  hands  of  a  non-representative  body, 
such  as  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  qnarter  sessions,  was  also 
impossible,  inasmuch  as  London  was  not  a  county  and  had  no  quarter 
sessions. 

So  far  from  the  imperial  aspect  of  the  police  of  London  lia\dng 
anything  to  do  with  the  matter,  its  establisliment  was  the  direct  and 
immediate  outcome  of  the  Hepoi-f-  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  which  was  appointed  in  1828  to  *' inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  increase  in  the  numljer  of  commitnjents  und  convictions 
in  London  and  Middlesex,  and  intx)  the  state  of  the  police  of  the 
metropolis  and  of  the  districts  adjoining  thereto," 

A  number  of  previous  committees  had  sat  and  inquired  into  the 
same  subject  The  first  was,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1772,  and  others 
followed  in  the  years  1793,  1812,  1818,  and  1822.  The  ground  of  the 
appointment  of  none  of  these  committees  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  **  imperial"  considerations;  in  all  cases  it  was  the  same 
question  which  was  considered — namely,  how  to  make  a  more  efficient 
local  force  ;  and  the  Reports  of  all  practically  contained  the  same 
recommendation.  The  Committer  of  1812  says :  '*  But  the  main 
improvement  of  this  law  would  consist  in  creating  a  Buperintending 
power,  to  wliose  discretion  would  be  intrusted  the  dismissal  of  the 
persons  appointed  by  the  parochial  authorities  in  cases  of  misconduct, 
negligence,  or  inability/'  The  Committee  of  1818  says  :  *'  What  seems 
to  be  wanting  is  an  unity  of  proceeding.'"  That  of  1822  says  :  '^  The 
parts  of  which  it  [i,^:.,  the  police  of  the  metropolis]  is  composed  are  dis- 
united and  under  the  control  of  different  and  unconnected  authorities/* 
The  basis  of  these  statements  is  perha]>s  best  given  in  the  speech 
of'  Sir  R.  Peel  on  the  15th  of  April  1829,  in  introducing  the  Metro- 
politan  Police  Bill — in  wlu'ch  he  gives  a  number  of  facts  taken  from 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  1828 — and  from  the  evidence  before 
I  ikut  Ck>mmittee.  Crime  abounded  in  London  and  was  rapidly 
indreasiug.  The  police  force  of  each  parish  was  entirely  under  the 
conti-ol  of  that  parish.  In  some  cases  there  was  more  than  one  con- 
trolling authority  in  the  same  parish,  and  there  was  no  common  system 
or  means  of  common  action.  The  character  and  method  of  appoint- 
ment of  such  police  officers  as  existed  were  equally  reprehensible.  In 
1821  there  had  been  in  London  2480  commitments  in  a  population  of 
1^167,000;  in  1828  there  were  3560  in  an  estimated  population  of 
1,340,000.  This  alarming  increase  of  crime  greatly  exceeded  the 
I  increase  in  the  rest  of  the  country  during  the  same  period.  In  1828 
one  person  in  383  in  London  and  Middlesex  had  been  committed  for 
I  fiome  crime ;  in  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  it  was  only  one  in  822, 
[8a*|ar  for  the  amount  of  crime;  now  for  the  character  of  the  police 
[foii:e.  There  were  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  not  less  than  eighteen 
But  isolated   irresponsible   poHce  establishments.     In  Lambeth 
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Iwas  no  watch  trust  and  no  provision  for  a  night-watch; 
IgtoHj  covering  fifteen  miles,  had  three  constables  and  threa> 
toughs,  who  were  '*  usually  drunk/'  and  these  were  appointed 

I  steward  of  the  manor.     Sir  R.  Peel  stated  that — 

II  returns  from  parishes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  showing 
Itlief^e  parishes  there  was  no  species  of  nightly  watch  at  all.  Tn]» 
I  ciL'^e  in  the  parish  of  Fulham,  containing  15,000  inhabitants,  and  hi 
Ik.  Ealing,  Old  Brentford,  Acton,  St.  Mary  Stratford,  Bow,  Edgwua, 
I  Putney^  Wandsworth,  and  two  other  parishes."  "  Deptford  did  pcft 
I  a  siDgle  watchman  or  night  police  authority."  "  In  some  instanqep 
lijhnien  only  received  for  their  regular  pay  2d,  an  hour.  In  othep 
It  had  been  found  that  persons  who  were  burdens  upon  the  poor  nitcil 
lof^eii  to  fill  the  situation  of  watchmen." 

Ight  multiply  these  quotations  greatly,  but  I  have  given  enough 
w  the  extraordinary  condition  of  disorganization  and  inefficiency 
Iprevailed.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that, 
iealing  with  various  other  details  for  the  suppression  of  crimiL 
l>f  them  of  no  small  importance,  the  Committee  of  1828,  at 
lif  their  Ileport,  say — **  Your  Committee  have  reserved  for  fie 
lad  of  their  Report  the  suggestion  of  such  measures  as  it  may 
t  sable  to  adopt  for  the  improvement  of  the  general  police  of  tl^e 
lolis   and   its  neighbourhood."     Like  their  predecessors,  they 

I  that  what  is  needed  in  this  respect  is  to  give  "  vigour  and  ooii- 
|v  to  the  police."  They  recommend,  in  fact,  the  establishment 
load  office  of  police,  stating,  that  one  of  its  chief  advantages 
1:1  consist,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  of  its  possessing' & 

II  superintending  authority  in  matters  of  police,  which  shocQd 
I  the  inconvenience  that  at  present  results  from  the  independent 
Iconnected  action  of  the  several  police  offices;"  and  their  recommen- 
I  is  finally  couched  in  the  following  definite  form  : — "  That  there 
I  be  constituted  an  office  of  police,  acting  under  the  immediate 
pns  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  upon 
I  should  be  devolved  the  general  control  over  the  whole  of  tjie 
Ishnients  of  police  of  every  denomination,  including  the  niglit* 
r  and  **  that  the  immediate  superintendence  of  this  department 
I  extend  over  a  circumference  comprising  the  whole  of  the  thictiy 
led  district  which  may  be  considered  to  include  the  metropolis 
B  environs."  We  have  here  the  very  first  mention  I  have  b^en 
I  find  anywhere  of  the  Home  Secretary's  part  in  the  matter,  and 
It  be  perfectly  evident  to  any  one  that  it  would  have  beisfn 
Ible  to  have  carried  through  Parliament  then,  or  I  hope  at  af^y 
lime,  the  establishment  of  a  controlling  office  of  police  in  London 
phould  not  be  in  some  way  responsible  to  the  people.  Thejro 
Irepeat,  absolutely  no  way,  short  of  creating  a  new  local  govern* 
fcr  London,  by  which  that  end  could  be  accomplished,  except  Iry 
Ig  the  office  in  question  directly  under  the  control  of  Parliametit. 
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But  the  control  of  Parliament,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  Home  Office,  was 
in  no  sense  the  result  of  any  "  State  reasons,"  but  entirely  because  the 
necessity  of  repressing  crime  led  to  the  necessity  of  unification,  and 
that  led  to  the  necessity  of  some  form  of  representative  control.  This 
is  still  more  abundantly  evident  from  th^  oi^der  of  Sir  R  PeeFs  argu- 
ttimt  in  his  speech  already  referred  to.  ''  The  chief  requiBites,**  he 
said,  "  of  an  efficient  |>oIice  were  unity  of  design  and  responsibility  of  its 
ugents:  *  *'  These  would  be  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  police  whose 
•dtity  it  would  be  to  superintend  and  be  responsible  for  all  tlie  agents 
required  by  the  police.  The  patronage  would  be  transferred  to  this 
depai'tment,  acting  under  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State.*' 

A  plea  on  the  score  of  the  money  contribution  is,  I  observe,  set  up 
by  Mr.  Evans  for  the  imperial  character  of  the  metropoUfcan  police^ 
find  he  says  that  '*  the  grant  to  the  metroiX)litan  police  force,  from  the 
flrst,  was  made  on  account  of  the  imperial  nature  of  its  duties."  I 
doubt  the  fact,  and  I  deny  the  inference.  Here  is  the  clause  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  1828  which  refers  to  this  :  *^  Your  Com- 
ii^ttee  are  of  opinion  that  the  public  funds  ought  to  continue  to  be 
charged  with  the  amount  of  the  ex]3ense,  not  less  than  that  to  which 
they  are  at  present  subject,  on  account  of  the  police  establishment  of 
the  metropolis ;  and  that  the  charge  which  will  be  incurred  by  the 
increase  of  that  establishment,  at  least  as  far  as  it  can  be  considered 
fis  contributing  to  local  protection,  ought  to  be  a  local  charge,  to  be 
aefrayed  according  to  certain  principles  by  the  parishes  or  districts 
included  within  the  superintendence  of  the  new  police/'  The  object 
of  this  recommendation  is  as  clear  as  day — namely,  that  the  people 
fikould  not  be  bound  to  pay  for  what  they  had  not  paid  for  before; 
and  he  would  have  been  a  l>old  man,  I  think,  who  won  Id  have 
encumlx'red  his  proposals  with  any  recommendation  which  failed  to 
make  that  clear. 

Ill  fact,  it  was  not  till  1833  that  any  *'  imperial  "  functions  de- 
volved on  the  police.  In  the  7th  clause  of  the  Act  of  that  year 
^e  following  occurs :  **  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Commissioners 
to  administer  to  any  constable  belonging  to  the  metropolitan  police 
force,  an  oath  to  execute  the  office  of  constable  within  th«  royal 
^palaces  of  Her  Majesty  and  ten  miles  thereof,  and  every  constable 
who  shall  be  so  sworn  shall  have  the  powers  and  ])rivileges  of  a 
constable  within  the  said  royal  palaces  and  ten  miles  thereof."  And 
the  same  Act,  I  presume  as  a  not  unnatural  quid  2}rQ  qtw,  authorizes 
the  Government  to  contribute  any  necessary  addition  to  the  Sd,  rate 
•(fixed  as  a  maximum  by  the  Act  of  1829)  to  the  extent  of  £00,000  a 
jear.  In  1839  this  £60,000  was  raised  to  a  sum  "^  not  above  a 
2tf.  rate;"  and  very  necessary  it  was,  considering  tliat  a  strong 
opposition  prevailed  to  the  new  force  among  the  ratepayers,  who  had 
io  pay  so  heavily  for  a  body  over  the  expenditure  of  which  they  had 
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lally  no  control.     To  complete  the  history  of  Government  cb'i    rf 
Ion  I  should  add,  that  in  1856  the  Government  were  permitted* 
Itribute  in  boronghs   and  counties  a   sum  not  exceeding 
Ir  of  the  pay  and  clothing ;  and  that  this  limit  was  removed 
I"  Act  of  Parliament,  since  which   the  contribution  has  in 
I  including  London,  been  practically   one-half  of  the  pay 
Ig.     Undoubtedly   the  London  people   are  repaid  now, 
livate  person,  for  the  services  of  their  police  employed  in  u^e 
liment  offices,  royal  palaces,  &c.     But  certainly  if  the  forceiSjs 
I  regarded   as  in   its   general   character   an  imi)erial   force,  4Ii.e 
In  people  yet  have  to  pay  for  it. 

link  I  have  now  made  it  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  tie  OTigin 
Ivth  of  the  London  police  force  which  involves  any  **  imperial*' 
I  ate  policy''  considerations.  ■• 

I  question  is,  however,  open  for  discussion  whether  now,i  if» 
|s  stand,  tJaere  is  any  argument  on  these  grounds  for  preveafc- 
|e  control  from  being,  as  in  other  places,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Intatives  of  those  who  pay.  First,  however,  let  me  point  ©it 
|ie  poeition  of  the  London  police  is  absolutely  unique  in  Greit 
li.  There  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  other  case  where  a  charge 
lermanently  on  the  rates  of  a  particular  place  and  where  thole 
panage  the  expenditure  of  that  charge  are  not  themselves 
Isible  to  the  ratepayers.  It  is  no  good  to  say  that  London  rate- 
I  are  odeqnately  represented  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It.;4» 
ly  incurring  the  unmerited  charge  of  obstruction  that  London 
Ira  can  seize  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  this 
I,  and  then  they  are  outvoted  by  the  remainder  of  the  HoQB^, 
I  represents  other  interests  by  a  proportion  of  more  than  ten 


t,  what  we  say  is  this,  that  the  establishment  of  a  representatWe 
■pal  government  in  London  has  taken  away  all  possible  arga- 
tor  the  police  of  London  remaining  in  the  control  of  the  Honte 
I  If  the  people  of  a  town  are  fit  to  govern  any  of  their  <mti 
I  they-  are  fit  to  have  the  control  of  their  own  police.  The  mtet 
|itary  duty  of  a  group  of  citizens  is  the  protection  of  the  propetlQr 
I  community  in  which  they  live,  and  this  is  the  elementary  dxHHj 
I  police.  If  the  citizens  of  London  are  unfit  to  be  entrasteU 
liig  duty,  they  are  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  self-government i&t 
I  and  those  for  whom  I  speak  are  not  alone  in  saying  tbilL 
ITohn  Russell,  on  June  5,  1835,  in  his  speech  introducing  tbe 
I  pal  Corporations  Reform  Bill,  made  the  following  statement  :»^ 

I  it 

I  propose  that  the  whole  work  and  business  of  watching  the  town  sb^ 
fcd  completely  under  the  coDtrol  of  the  council,  and  that  all  powers 
ly  the  provisions  of  any  local  Act,  so  far  as  they  would  militate 
I  this  power^  shall  not  be  continued  to  those  now  possessing  thM^ 
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This  seema  to  me  absolutely  necessary  in  establisliing  a  iniinicipal  govern- 
ment — inrJeed,  the  only  notion  I  can  form  of  a  municipal  government  is 
that  the  keeping  of  the  peace^ — or,  to  use  the  words  of  olden  time,  the  quiet' 
ing  of  the  town — should  be  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  persons 
who  are  deemed  proper  to  have  the  government  of  the  town  ;  therefore,  any 
power  inconsistent  with  tlie  power  of  the  general  council,  so  far  as  the 
.  watching  of  the  town  is  concerned,  will  be  abolished/' 

{These  remarks,  wbich  are  absolutely  general  in  their  character, 
fiailed  only  to  have  a  bearing  upon  London  l>ecaiise  London  was  not 
included  within  the  op&ration  of  the  Act.  I  would  desu*e  no  better 
fbrmnlation  of  our  demand,  or  of  its  justification,  and  no  better  apology 
for  its  present  opportuneness,  than  the  statement  which  I  have  just 
quoted  from  Lord  John  Russell. 

Now  I  believe  that  I  have  shown  that  the  myth  of  Scotland  Yard, 
that  their  establishTiient  is  in  some  way  the  creature  of  *' State 
policy,"  may  be  all  very  well  to  satisfy  the  egotism  of  a  head  con- 
Btable,  but,  unfortunately^  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  But  apart  from 
this  **  Stat43  policy  *'  myth,  what  are  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  sought 
by  Mr*  Evans  to  oppose  the  transference  of  the  police  to  the  County 
Council  ?  If  we  come  to  look  into  it,  they  are  not  very  different 
from  the  alarms  which  caused  the  White  Knight  in  *'  Through  the 
Looking-glass  "  to  encumber  himself  with  a  mouse-trap  in  case  mice 
should  run  about  on  his  horse's  saddle.  Mr.  Evans  sets  up  the  most 
alarming  list  of  possibilities  which  seem  about  as  probable  as  that 
against  which  the  White  Knight  felt  called  upon  to  provide.  He 
aasumes,  in  fact,  that  the  orderly  government  of  London  is  in  ex- 
treme danger  if  the  |x>Hee  be  removed  from  the  control  of  the  Home 
OflSce  and  placed  in  that  of  the  London  County  Council,  He 
speaks  of  the  *^  capture  of  London  by  a  hostile  force,"  paralysing  the 
whole  government  of  the  empire,  *'  The  maintenance  of  order  in 
tiie  metropolis/*  says  he,  "is  therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
not  merely  to  its  inhabitants,  who  might  suffer  from  rioting  and  dis- 
turbance, but  to  the  whole  empire.''  **  Divided  counsels  with  a  mob 
bent  on  mischief  might  end  in  serious  disaster."  Well,  we  agree  with 
all  this ;  and  it  is  precisely  on  that  account  that  we  wish  to  seo  the 
police  in  the  hands  of  the  ratepayers'  representatives,  W^e  believe 
that  we  have  the  whole  testimony  of  experience  on  our  side,  that  the 
best  way  to  gain  the  desired  end  is  by  trusting  to  the  good  eenee  of 
the  people  themselves.  It  will  be  observable  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  Mr*  Evans'  paper  that  he,  and  Scotland  Yard  as  repre- 
sented by  him,  have  no  such  trust.  Well,  we  think  they  are  wrong, 
And  we  are  not  going  to  be  frightened  by  the  bogies  they  create,  K 
the  representatives  in  the  County  Council  of  London  are  going  to 
'ibondone  and  encourage  the  action  of  riotous  mobs,  they  are  not  6t  in 
Wiy  sense  to  have  the  government  of  the  town.  But  the  representa- 
tiree  of  other  towns  are  not  found  on  the  side  of  such  disorders.     On 
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great,  the  overwhelming  mass  of  the  people  are  meira 
preseiTation  of  order  than  any  external  authority  can 
k*fore  more  fitted  to  be  entrusted  with  it. 
Ima  that  the  history  of  the  last  few  years  shows  thttt 
b(  Is,  with  a  mob  bent  on  mischief,"  have  not  beeii 
from  Scotland  Yard,  and  of  one  thing  I  feel  pretty 
\  London  County  Council  would  not  be  so  likely  to  oojor 
Fwhicli  the  Home  Office  has  committed,  of  mistaking  fipr 
1y  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  humbler  classes  of  tli^ 
[  ITie  fact  is,  there  is  a  certain  blind  folly  naturally  iu^.- 
lice  uncontrolled  by  those  who  pay  for  it — a  police  whifzi 
endowed  with  some  great  responsibility  of  imperial  Couir 
Ice  which  conceives  itself  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  con^ 
'  times  of  trial  (for  no  less  a  claini  is  put  forward  by  Mi;, 
liick  talks  big  of  the  military  forces  and  of  the  safety.  9r* 
llicrc  is  a  blind  folly  naturally  incident  to  the  controllers 
sdy — viz.,  that  they  cannot  adequately  distinguish  betwe^ 
Iry  poorer  classes  and  the  criminal  classes,  and  that  evejy 
^mbly  of  people  assumes  to  their  disordered  imagination  th^ 
a  dangerous  and  hostile  mob.     They  do  not  recognize,  anfL 
[vpablo  of  recognizing,  the  great  fact  that  the  poorer  classy 
are  as  law-abiding  as  the  richer  classes,  and  that  the  greatefifk- 
Itbe  world  is  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  places   the    poorer 
land  the  criminal  classes  in  the  same  category.     What  yqu 
do  is  to  secure  on  the  side  of  order  all  who  are  naturally  q^ 
which  is  the  absolutely  overwhelming  body  of  the  citizens,-; 
Iinust  be  the  result  of  some  exceedingly  bad  government  if,  fit 
moments  such  as  those  which  Mr.  Evans  contemplates,  they^ 
be  any  danger  to  peace  and  order  whatever.     The  best  way  if> 
fie  against  mob  government  is  to  leave  government  to  the  mays 
people.     The  best  way  to  bring  about  mob  government  is  to  talfe 
Jnment  out  of  the  hands  of  the  mass  of  the  people.     And  London 
be  infinitely  more  secure  when  the  mass  of  her  citizens  feel  tb^t 
fmesns  of  preserving  order  are  in  their  own  hands,  and  are  m 
wielded  by  a  petty  potentate  who  is  actuated  by  such  alarmii^ 
of  popular  government  as   are  evident  all  through  Mr.  Evai^* 
iogy,   and  as  were  evident,  too,  in  Sir  Charles  Warren's  article 
fie  months  ago,  as  well  as  in  his  actions.  „ 

Mr.  Evans  says  *^  it  is  undeniable  that  if  the  London  County  CouncH 
Id  the  control  of  the  police  it  would  wield  a  weapon  that  might  ke 
idled  with  deadly  effect  agamst  a  weak  Government,  if  the  majonlj 
f  the  Council  chose  to  make  use  of  it  for  poh'tical  purposes."      If  w> 
going  to  take  up  that  line  of  argument,  does  it  not  occur  to  hii 
Ut  at  present,  the  control  of  these  police  being  in  the  hands  of  1ft 
kveramentj  they  may  be  made  use  of  against  the  people  of  London  f 
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t>o!itical purposes?  But  apart  from  that  not  unnatural  retort,  surely, 
if  yon  come  to  that,  the  ground  of  this  fear  is,  that  London  will  not 
submit  to  constitutional  courses,  and  surely  in  that  case  the  real 
danger  lies  not  in  there  being  10,000  police,  but  in  there  being 
8,000,000  people. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  heard  the  claim  set 
up  in  Eugland  that  the  police  are  a  body  for  the  protection  of  tiie 
Government  against  the  citizena  The  fact  that  such  an  idea  obtains 
for  a  moment  in  Scotland  Yard  is  an  adequate  condemnation  of  the 
present  system  ;  and  the  solidarity  between  the  police  systems  of 
Paris  and  of  London  implied  in  this  and  in  some  of  ilr.  Evans' 
references,  is  too  dangerous  to  popular  freedom  to  be  left  unnoticed. 
The  interference  with  open-air  meetings,  which  has  now  become  so 
rife  under  the  present  Government,  assumes  a  still  more  serious  aspect 
when  viewed  in  the  light  of  such  sentiments. 

I  need  scarcely  follow  the  extraordinary  series  of  **  might-be's " 
which  Mr.  Evans  alarms  himself  with  when  ^'  the  question  of  the  day 
ttight  be  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,''  and  when  he  sees  no 
obstacles  to  **a  howling  mob  rushing  down  Whitehallj  encouraged,  too, 
by  the  facilities  afforded  thera  by  the  London  County  Councirs  con- 
stabulary/' What  nonsense !  Might  not  precisely  the  same  facilities 
be  afforded  them  by  the  constabulary  of  a  powerful  Government  ? 
T.lte  fact  is,  that  is  not  the  way  we  do  things  in  England.  But,  if  we 
Srere  determined  to  do  it,  it  would  take  cannon  and  not  policemen  to 
prevent  us.  Mr.  Evans  himself,  however,  soon  sees  the  weakness  of 
hia  string  of  assumptions.  **  It  may  be  said,''  says  he,  ''that  this  is 
taking  an  absurdly  extreme  view  of  the  possibilities."  But  he  o^ain 
returns  to  the  position  of  **  clever  Elsie**  of  the  northern  story,  and 
says :  '*  But  can  any  reasonable  person  assert  that  there  will  never  be 
'^' majority  of  extreme  Radicals  and  Socialists  in  the  County  Council  ?" 
There  wo  have  it  again ;  he  and  those  with  him  are  always  confusing 
extreme  political  views,  which  differ  from  their  own^  with  violence 
*ttnd  criminality.  We  might  as  well  be  alarmed  as  to  the  use  that 
Ifiight  be  made  of  the  forces  of  the  Crown  in  sacking  the  Bank  of 
England  if  a  '*  majority  of  extreme  Radicals  and  Socialists''  were  to 
iget  into  the  House  of  Commons*  In  fact,  if  his  argument  is  an 
^gument  worth  anything,  it  is  one  against  representative  government 
in  any  sense.  We  must  clearly  take  our  chance,  as  things  go  now, 
of  there  being  a  **  majority  of  extreme  Radicals  and  Socialists**  any- 
where and  everywhere  ;  all  that  we,  who  hold  to  popular  government, 
.maintain  is,  that  we  have  no  fear,  because  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
[  ^¥»^-even  including  those  who  ai*e  thus  designated — not  only  are  interested 
in  orderly  action,  but  are  confident  that  they  can  best  obtain  what 
they  want  by  constitutional  means. 

But,  in  Mr.  Evans*  terror  of  mob  law  following  on  popular  govern- 
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police,  QUO  would  think  that  such  a  system  of  goyeinmenl 
(en  tried  before.     Has  he  nothing  to  say  to  the  police 

I  Birmingham,   Liverpool,   Leeds,  Bradford,  or    a  d< 
I?      Has  not  law  prevailed  in  these  towns  ?     I  rathei 
|ie!  ha8  a  poor  idea  of  popular  government  in  these  towne^^ 

might  be  better  pleased  if  all  the  police  were  nnde: 
\^.     Bat  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  find  that  generall; 

re  entertained  in  these  places.     In  fact,  I  do  not  feel  ii 
try  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  or  to  combat  hii 
the  social  decadence  of  members  of  town  coundls,  aB< 
In  which  he  suggests  exists  in  their  dealings. 
Iw  to  another  point — ^namely,  the  question  of  the  cost 
1 1  have  left  this  to  the  end,  because  I  admit  it  is  a  mino 
to  that  of  the  securing  peace  and  good  government  in  \ 
llie  same  time,  there  are  some   points  which  require 
le  Mr,  Evans  accuses  me,  not  only  of  error  and  misstate- 
ja^dng  stronger  in  his  words  as  his  pen  runs  on,  even 

cklessness." 

|ie  first  place,  the  point  of  my  statement  in  the  Hoose  c\ 

epeated  in   my  letter  to  the  Daily  Naca^  is,  as  quot( 

'*  what  I   have  asserted  and  what  the   Govemmenl 
ter  failed  to  answer,  is  tliat  the  cost  [of  the  police] 
Lt  of  all  due  proportion  in  London  itself."     I  then  go 
^  the  truth  is,  that  the  limit  to  the  cost  of  the  police  ha^ 
Act  of  Parliament  in  I8G8  at  a  ninepenny  rate;  andL 
to  this  the  police  have  been  living  practically  up  to  th^ 
|te.     They  have  got  a  ninepenny  rate,  and  they  take  car^ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  quotations 
j-ative  part,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  my    contention — these 
Ind  a1§o  that  not  only  the  cost,  but  the  rate  of  increase  of 
Ion  is  greater  than  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Ito  say  that  these  points  have  not  been  answered  in  any 
Irticle  of  Mr.  Evans.     The  facts  are  undenied  and  unde* 

1868  the  population  of  the  metropolitan   police   distriet 
and  the  rateable  value  was  £17,546,837;  in  1888  the 

IS   5,470,447,   and  the  rateable  value  was   £34,346,000. 
|av6  cost   practically   a  ninepenny  rate  throughout  the 

and  their  cost  has  therefore  increased  practically  at  the 

the  rateable  value,  and  much  more  quickly  than  the 

[Their  gross  cost,  which  in  1888  was  £1,542,812,  has  in 

f n  the  above  period.      On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  tl^ 

rest  of  England  and  Wales  increases  at  a  oonsideraUy 

either  the  population  or  the  rateable  value.  • 

fug  gives  the  cost  of  the  police  in  England  and  Wal^ 
[he  metropolis  in  the  years  1878  and  1886.     I  take  the 
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lattar  year  simply  because  the  accounts  of  1887  and  1888  are  not 

accessible  to  me  whiie  writing  this. 

Cost  of  Police.  1S78.  1886. 

In  counties,         .         .         .     £1,1)52,227         ...         £l,0Cl,9(i8 
In  boroughs         .         .         ,  727,55 G         ,•.  850,664 


Totol 


£1J79,783 


£1,918,632 


^jThis  shows  an  increase  of  cost  of  less  tian  8  per  cent.  The  increase 
of  population,  exclusive  of  the  metropolitan  police  district,  in  the  same 
period  was  about  11  per  cent.  On  Lady  Day  1877  the  rateable  value 
of  the  whole  country  for  poor-law  purposes  was  £127,948,000,  and  on 

-j,J^dy  Day  1885  it  was  £147,350,000.  The  rateable  value  of  the 
metropolitan  police  district  at  these  dates  was  respectively  £24,417,000 
and  £31,899,000,  and  we  may,  therefore,  at  any  rate,  for  purposes  of 
comparison,  without  much  error,  take  the  vahiation  for  police  purposes 
of  the  rest  of  England  and  Wales  at  £103,531,000  and  £115,451,000 
^t  the  two  periods,  which  shows  an  increase  on  rateable  value  of  11^ 
per  cent.,  or  half  as  much  again  as  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
police. 

If  it  be  urged  that  these  figures  include  a  large  rural  area,  it  is 

, possible  also  to  compare  other  large  towns  with  the  metropolis..  By 
.the  kindness  of  friends  on  the  six)t,  I  have  received  the  police 
statistics  of  SheflSeld  and  Bradford*  Taking  averages  over  a  period 
pf  years,  we  have  in  Sheffield — 


Kateable  value    ,      - 
.1        Population 
^^^        Gross  cost  of  police 

Avcrap:© 
187a-77. 
.     £751},U39 
.        257,780 
25,470 

Average 
18S3-S7. 

...  £l,o;i3,345 

305,835 
31,030 

Increase 
per  cent. 
...       36 
...       18J 
.^       22 

In  Bradford — 

Rateable  value    , 

Population 

Grofcis  cost  of  police 

.    £746,000 

171,100 

17,860 

.,.      £053,000 

214,540 

21,758 

...  27i 
...  25} 
...       2li 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  in  these  boroughs,  which  I  cannot 
'reasonably  donbt  are  fair  samples,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  cost  of 
the  police  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  rateable  value, 
whereas,  In  London,  the  cost  increases  as  rapidly  as  the  rateable  value, 
it!  Bradford  the  police  cost  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  less  than  5irf., 
and  in  Sheffield  to  one  of  less  than  Id,^  in  respect  of  which  cost  they 
are  fair  examples  of  other  great  towns. 

Mr.  Evans,  in  reply  to  my  position  that  from   1868  till  to-day  the 

police   *•  have  been  practicnlly  living  up  to  the  ninepenny  rate,"  says 

^at  from  January  1,  1880,  to  March  31,  1883,  the  police  rate  was 

reduced  to  8J*/.,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  gross  reduction  of  £97,000» 

-Jdr.  Evans  also  states  that  £100,000  has  been  saved  on  Uio  cash  balance. 

^^  must  say  that  I  think  that  these  facts,  instead  of  proving  me  to  have 
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I  Evans  says,  "a  serious  mistake,"  entirely  corroborate  mj 
love  quoted.  They  show  that  the  total  rate  during  the 
I  years  falls  short  of  ^d,  per  annum  by  an  amount  equal 
I  tlireehalfpenny  rate  on  one  year  of  the  present  rateable 
IE  vans  further  claims  as  a  saving  a  sum  of  £370,000  spent 
le  stations  during  the  period  in  question.  Even  if  we 
I  does  not  affect  the  correctness  of  my  statement  that  the 
■been,  practically  living  up  to  the  ninepenny  rate.  But  I 
Ipriety  of  excluding  it  from  the  police  expenditure,  fori 
I  ifc  be  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount,  it  rather  serves 
Is  Djy  contention  that  the  police  authorities  "  have  got  a 
Ite  and  they  take  care  to  spend  it." 
wf  put  on  its  largo  lines  the  whole  of  the  question  really 
lut  there  are  one  or  two  points  in  which  Mr.  Evans  finds 
ly  figures,  which  I  am  called  upon  to  allude  to.  I  will 
ter,  very  shortly,  because  it  is  the  main  point  that  the 
leally  concerned  with,  and  not  any  dispute  as  to  details 
Ixist  between  Mr.  Evans  and  myself.  The  first  point  in 
Evans  finds  fault  with  me  is  for  my  comparison  of  the 
land  1888.  I  stated  with  respect  to  these  years  that 
■at  ]ieriod  the  population  in  the  metropolitan  police  area 
E  by  23  per  cent.,  the  rateable  value  by  38  per  cent.,  and 
the  police  by  44  per  cent."  Mr.  Evans  finds  fault  with 
Ion  of  these  two  years,  while  stating  that  it  is  natural  I 
Lre  tbem.  He  points  out  that  the  expenses  of  1878  were 
k-,  and  those  of  1888  unusually  high.  That  the  expenses 
le  lower  than  those  of  the  years  either  immediately  preced- 
V iDg  it  I  admit,  and,  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  co0t 
lild  need  to  be  increased  for  the  purposes  of  comparison 
Lt  of  £25,000.  This  gives  a  gross  cost  of  £1,100,000  in 
Lpared  with  £1,542,812  in  1888,  or  an  increase  of  40 
1-4  per  cent.  As  to  the  cost  of  1888  being  so  mudi 
lit  ought  to  be  for  purposes  of  comparison,  I  cannot  see 
t  gross  cost  of  the  police  for  the  last  five  years  has  beea- 

I £1,343,981 

1,378,407 

1,440,069 

1,503,480 

1,542,812 

b  these  figures  no  particular  indication  that  the  cost  in 
len  more  than  in  preceding  years. 

U,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  prefers  to  take  five-year 
I  may  say  at  once  I  have  no  objection  to  offer  to  such  -a 
k  ig  in  some  respects  much  preferable  to  comparing  paifs 
But  no  comparison,  either  of  years  or  of  periods,  can  ^ 
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moire  than  illustrate  th©  fact  which  I  have  stated,  and  which  is  not 
controverted  or  controvertible,  that  the  cost  is  practically  a  nineji^nny 
Tftte.  But  I  cannot  agree  for  a  moment  to  striking  off.  as  Mr.  Evans 
does,  the  superannuation  fund,  and  tho  awards  paid  under  the  Riot 
Acts.  Both  of  these  appear  to  me  to  be  justly  charges  on  the  police 
fund,  which  has  to  stand  by  the  results  of  its  own  miscalculation  or 
mismanagement.  And  as  to  the  capital  outlay  on  sites  and  buildings, 
which  Mr,  Evans  also  thinks  should  be  ercluded,  I^have  already  said 
that  I  regard  that  outlay  rather  as  a  corroboration  of  mj  statement, 
that  the  police  *'  have  got  a  ninepenny  rat«,  and  tliey  take  care  to 
»pend  it/'  I  have,  however^  already  shown  how  small  a  factor  it 
really  is  in  the  total  consideration,  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  little  use 
contesting  whether  it  ought  to  be  included  in  making  comparisons  or 
not. 

'  I  stated  that  the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  police  have  not  increased 
80  fast  as  their  total  cost.  This  is  not  denied  ;  it  is^  in  fact,  corro- 
borated by  Mr.  Evans*  own  figures,  where  the  administrative  charges 
are  shown  to  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  anything  else. 
I  think  this,  so  far  as  it  goes,  quite  corroborates  my  statement,  that 
the  increase  largely  lies  in  those  items  **  whose  inordinate  and  dis- 
proportionate increase  is  exactly  what  naturally  results  when  the  con- 
trol is  not  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  to  pay.  In  fact,  the  great 
increase  hes  exactly  in  those  items  in  which,  if  a  business  man  were 
to  find  the  costs  of  his  business  rising,  he  would  immediately,  unless 
he  wanted  to  get  into  bankruptcy,  aet  about  to  make  a  complete 
change/' 

It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have  said,  that  Mr.  Evans*  figures  give  the 
bcst'proof  of  the  truth  of  these  words,  when  he  shows  that  in  a  period 
of  time  during  which  the  pay  of  the  police  has  increased  33  per  cent,, 
and  the  clothing  16*82  per  cent,,  the  adminietrative  charges  have  in- 
creased 41-80  per  cent.  But  the  illustration  I  have  given  has  l>een 
to  take  a  few  of  the  items,  which  appear  separately  in  the  accounts — 
TiZm  Fire  and  light,  books,  printing,  and  stationery,  postage,  news- 
papers and  advertisements,  travelling  expenses,  law  charges,  extraor- 
dinary expenses,  and  special  expenses,  which,  collectively  now  amount- 
ing to  about  £30,000,  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  ten  year?, 
Mr*  Evans  attacks  two  of  these  items,  viz.,  **  newspapers  and  adver* 
tisements  '*  and  **  special  expenses/'  As  to  the  cost  of  newspapers 
and  advertisements,  which  in  1878  was  £224,  and  in  1888  was  £1373, 
he  points  out  that  this  is  largely  an  expense  peculiar  to  the  year  1888. 
This  I  do  not  doubt.  He  says  that  its  exceptional  nature  in  1888 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  five  years  ending  in  the 
4jyear  1887  the  average  was  only  £323.  This  does  not,  however,  give 
^ii  very  correct  view  of  the  progress  of  the  item,  which,  during  the  five 
years  in  question,  has  been  pretty  nearly  continuously  progreBsive^ 
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Biiring  these  years  respectively  to  £186,  £121,  £228, 
land  to  £1373  in  1888.  I  think,  therefore,  there  is  very 
■to  refer  to  the  rise  in  this  item,  and  to  regard  the  £1378 
lolly  e:tceptional.  Mr.  Evans  speaks  of  it  as  ''  not  a  large 
that  is  true,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  I  am  only^ 
lit  as  one  of  a  number  of  points,  and  in  illustration  of  tlw> 
k  certaiii  general  statement.  The  other  item  in  the  above 
Ir.  Evans  refers  to  is  the  item  "  special  expenses,"  and,  a^ 
■perhaps  the  worst  example  of  Professor  Stuart's  blunders,'' 
Iwilling  to  leave  it  for  my  readers  to  judge  from  the 
lat  the  character  of  these  may  be. 

tice  accounts  for  1878  this  item  called  **  special  expenses  **  * 
1 355,  and  in  1888  the  same  item   stands  at  £3245.     I 
Ifchat  to  be  an  increase  of  140  per  cent.,  and  so  it  is.     Mrl- 
Ina  the  details  of  this  item :  he  says  the  whole  amount  in    ■ 
Ir  tlio  conveyance   of   naval  prisoners  to  gaol,   and   "of 
lothing  to  do  with  the  cost  of  the  metropolitan  police,  thefc 
B  incurred  being  repaid  by  the  Admiralty,  as  a  reference* 
It  Bide  of  the  account  clearly  shows."     He  then  points  out* 
lecial  expenses  "  of  1888  included  £663  of  a  similar  kind^ 
I  police  jubilee  medal,  £1485  for  the  enrolment  of  special 
Ind  £293  for  awards  under  the  Riot  Damages   Act,  in  all" 
fceems  to  rae  that  the  items  of  £1485  and  £292  are  most 
luded  in  a  list  of  increased  petty  costs,  and  if  the  similar' 
Itcd  from  both  years,  the  result  is  to  increase  rather  than 
llie  percentage  of  increase. 

Is,  this  method  of  answering  an  opponent — accusing  him  ' 
land  recklessness  because  of  some  mistaken  or  misstated 
I  is  not  material  to  the  main  issue — is  a  good  deal  in  vogue 
|cusgion  nowadays  among  more  prominent  disputants  than 
|aintain  the  credit  of  the  metropolitan  police  system.  \' 

|nly  one  other  point,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  I  have  not 
find  that  is  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Evans  accuses  me  of" 
Icklessnesa  of  assertion."  We  shall  see  what  that  comte 
f '  The  police  of  London  are  dearer  than  the  jkAicq  of  any' ' 
lown  in  Britain,  whether  you  take  the  cost  i)er  head  erf- 
In,  per  mile  of  street,  per  inhabited  house,  or  in  any  other 
I  how  does  Mr.  Evans  show  the  culpable  recklessness  of 
m?  By  stating  that  the  return  from  which  I  quote 
I  out  of  the  2 -J  boroughs  and  towns  which  it  embi'aces,  the 
I  in  l(j,  and  the  cost  per  mile  of  street  in  12,  exceeds  the' 
lof  the  metropolitan  police,  while  in  two  boroughs  the  cost'"' 
I  is  more  than  it  is  in  the  metropolis."  '*•' 

lo  the  first  point,  I  never  said  anything  about  the  cost  pef  * 
lose  of  the  area  of  the  metropolitan  police  diatrict,  whidt-'*^' ' 
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srs  440,891  acres,  stretching  far  ipto  country  regions,  is  not*  in 
Bpect  to  the  cost  per  acre,  comparable  with  those  boroughs  where 
the  limit  of  the  boi^ough  is  practically  that  of  the  houses.  Thus, 
Liverpool,  which  has  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  part  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  metropolitan  iX)lice  district,  has  only  the  eightieth 
part  of  the  acreage.  As  to  the  cost  per  mile  of  street,  Mr,  tjvans  is 
in  en-or,  and  has  omitted  to  observe  the  foot-note,  wliich  shows  that, 
whereas  the  length  of  street  is  taken  in  tlie  other  towns,  tlie  length 
given  in  London  is  tliat  of  the  constables*  beats,  which  thus  doubles 
it  in  many  cases,  as  the  streets  are  patrolled  on  both  sides.  No 
doubt  from  column  22  of  the  return  i-efenvd  to,  it  certainly,  on  the 
first  view,  appears  that  the  cost  of  the  metropolitan  police  per  mile  of 
street  is  £147  4^.  10c?.,  whereas  that  in  Liverpool,  for  instance,  is 
£297  18^.  9|f/. ;  but,  whereas  the  mileage  is  given  in  the  metropolitan 
police  district  as  7916  miles,  it  is  given  in  Liverpool  as  only  277,  for 
a  population  of  more  than  a  ninth  the  amount.  The  extraordinary 
mileage  in  Loudon  is  explained,  however,  by  the  foot-note  I  have 
already  referred  to,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  figure  of 
£147  ts**  rO</.  refers,  not  to  mile  of  street^  but  to  mile  of  constable's 
beat ;  and  further,  the  same  figure,  Like  that  of  the  acreage,  is  largely 
vitiated  for  pur|x>ses  of  comparison  by  the  country  portion  of  the 
area,  whose  mads  are  included,  I  am  informed,  iu  the  7016  miles. 
As  to  the  cost  per  constable,  that  is  clearly  a  totally  difierent  matter, 
and  the  police  are  by  no  means  always  dearest  where  the  cost  per 
constable  is  highest.  And  yet  on  such  a  basis  as  this  Mr,  Evans 
accuses  me  of  **  culpable  recklessness  of  assertion.^'  I  should  add 
that  the  ]K)lice  in  London  cost  4^.  llrf.  per  inhabitant,  and  £1  12,«,  4c?- 
per  inhabited  house.  In  both  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  rate 
per  pound  lev^ied.  their  cost  greatly  exceeds  the  cost  similarly  reckoned 
in  other  towns.  The  corresponding  figures,  for  instance,  in  Liverpool 
are  respectively  3.^.  and  15*-.  5</.,  in  Sheffield  they  are  respectively 
23.    OJrf,   and   8^;  10|f/*,  and   in    Bradford   respectively   2^.   2//,   and 

The  only  remaining  part  of  Mr.  Evans*  paper  which  seems  to  require 
notice  is  that  in  which  he  enumerates  the  points  to  which  attention 
will  have  U}  be  paid  in  the  transference  of  the  police.  He  refers  to 
these  in  aU  cases  in  order  to  aggravate  the  difficulty  of  the  transference. 
I  might  remind  my  readers  that  when  the  metropoHtan  police  was 
created  in  1829  the  arguments  of  those  who  preferred  the  old  system 
were  directed  in  the  same  way  to  the  conclusive  demonstration  of  the 
impossibility  of  working  the  new  one.  So  it  is  here,  and  it  is  not 
unnatural  that  officials  trained  in  an  existing  system  should  view  any 
material  change  in  it  with  alarm.  It  is  always  so.  Well,  we  are  as 
well  aware  as  Mr.  Evans  that  the  following  matters  will  have  to  be 
att^ded  to.     The  police  transferred  to  the  County  Council  of  London 
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I  those  who  operate  wit]im  tlie  area  of  the  London  County 
ll.  The  remainder  in  the  outside  zone,  '^  occupying  365,000 
I  will  have  to  be  dealt  with.  Large  boroughs  like  West  Ham 
li7c  to  be  considered.  The  river  police  will  require  special 
lent.  Provision  will  have  to  be  made  for  the  force  required 
Itate  purposes"  and  matters  of  not  local  concern.  We  are 
td  to  deal  with  all  these  points,  and  our  Bill  for  doing  so  is 
r  drawn  up.  There  will  undoubtedly,,  when  all  is  done,  be  a 
Iry  line  round  the  metropolis  proper,  along  which  the  police  of 
Itropolis  will  march  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  counties. 
Iiere  is  that  now,  and  the  boundary  line  now  is  three  times  as 
I  it  will  be  then,  and  police  affairs  are  transacted  in  many  places 
iBimikr  boundary  lines.  Take  the  case  of  Lancashire :  the  sum 
Itlie  boundary  lines  dividing  the  county  from  the  borough  police 
lably  not  less  than  that  in  the  new  London  district  will  be.  The 
Iry  is  also  more  intricate.  Yet  the  matter  is  managed  weU 
L  in  Lancashire. 

L  lastly,  it  is  simply  ridiculous  to  represent,  as  Mr.  Evans  does 
last  sentences,  the  proposal  which  we  make  as  in  any  sense  a 
I  to  the  state  of  affairs  before  1829.  No  doubt  we  should  be 
ling  the  area  of  the  metropolitan  police  force ;  the  band  around 
lid  be  relegated  to  its  respective  counties.  But  the  forcee 
Led  would  be  strong,  unified,  and  responsible  bodies,  capable  of 
tg  in  harmony  with  one  another,  and  no  one  has  the  slightest 
Ihatever  of  "  reviving  a  system  which  has  been  tried  and  found 
Ig  in  the  past." 
r  James  Stuabt. 


MR.  BRIGHT. 


IT  may  Im  tuo  early  as  yet  to  trust  ourselves  to  determine  what 
raak  will  be  permanently  attributed  to  Mr.  Bright  among 
English  st-atesmen.  Onr  grief  for  his  loss  m  too  fresh  to  allow  us  to 
form  a  jnst  and  measured  estimate  of  his  public  services.  Although 
his  illueiis  was  protracted  through  many  months,  and  although  early 
last  autumn  it  had  becomo  certain  that  he  would  never  again  take  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  his  death  came  upon  the  nation  as  a 
surprise  and  a  shock.  His  place  in  the  political  life  of  the  country 
was  unique :  now  that  it  has  become  vacant  it  cannot  be  filled.  It  is 
not  merely  an  eminent  statesman  that  lias  passed  away  :  a  great  and 
original  forc^  has  disappeared,  which  for  more  than  forty  years  con- 
tributed to  form  the  political  tamper  and  direct  the  political  action  of 
the  people  of  England.  But  while  it  must  be  left  to  the  next 
generation  to  pronounce  a  final  jutlgment  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
services  which  Mr.  Bright  has  rendered  to  his  country,  there  need  be 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  profound  impression  which  his  great 
personal  qualities  have  made  upon  his  contemporaries. 

To  those  who  had  known  Mr.  Bright  by  his  public  reputation 
only^  it  was  often  a  surprise  to  discover,  when  they  met  him  in 
private,  how  gtmtle  he  could  be  in  his  speech  and  temper,  and  how 
courteous  and  gracious  in  his  manners.  There  was  nothing  rugged 
about  him^  nothing  coarse.  Occasionally^  indeed,  he  was  brusque  and 
peremptory  in  liis  conversation,  as  well  as  in  his  speeches  ;  and,  if  ho 
was  provoked  to  political  discussion,  he  was  strenuous  and  sometimes 
stern.  But  he  did  not  care  to  be  always  fighting,  and  when  he  had 
taken  off  his  annour  he  could  be  as  playful  as  a  child  and  as  charm- 
ing as  a  woman.  On  the  platform  the  volcano  might  have  been 
fiercely  active  :  an  hour  after  he  had  done  speakings  the  mcuiitaio 
ivhich  had  poured  fMrflt  .h.^jnrit,  r>f\iM-n>v  fVrr  w  rt^  rnv.  t'od  to  the  vrw 
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|ith  vines  and  flowers.      Some  men  in  their  combative  moods 

strength,  but  in  their  kindly  hours  their  strength  disappears. 

3m  to  lapse  into  a  more  gracious  temper  when  their  force 

and    tlien   they    are    positively  weak.     With  Mr.    Bright 

IjDgth  was  always    present.     It    was   always    apparent    that 

the  gentleness  and  the  kindliness  there  were  foundations  of 


a  robust  conscience.    He  cared  for  plain  and  homely  virtues. 

Ian  intellectual  and  moral  scorn  for  the  subtleties  of  casuistry. 

the  line  between  right  and  wrong  was  strongly  and  firmly 

on  one  side  there   was  light,  and  on  the  other  darkness. 

lo  eye  for  the  fine  gradations  with  which  to  men  of  a  different 

and  culture   good   shades  off  into  evil.     There  was  a  noble 

in  him.     This  austerity  was  the  result,  in  part,  of  his  tem- 

It,  in  part  of  the  traditions  and  manners  of  that  remarkable 

society  into  which  he  was  bom,  and  from  which  he  never 

but  it  was  the  result,  I  think,  in  part,  of  a  noble  moral 

ID  his  conception  of  God. 

igh  hiB  speeches  are  penetrated  with  a  religious  spirit,  and 

lan J  passages  which  derive  their  dignity  and  splendour  £rom 

bgnidon  of  the  divine   and  eternal  order  which  environs  the 

and  vicissitudes,  the  misery  and  injustice  of  human  history, 

Jy  on  rare  occasions  that  Mr.  Bright  gave  explicit  expression 

to  his  deep  religious  faith.     But  there  must  be  many   still 

irho   heard  his  first  words  spoken  to  a   public    meeting   of 

ingham  constituents,   and,  though  they  were  spoken  thirty 

|o,  none  who   heard  them  can   have   forgotten  them.     He 

|ntly  recovered  from  a  serious  illness.     He  had  been  retomed 

iingham  in  his  absence,  and  some  time  passed  before  he  was 

leet  us.     The  Town  Hall  was  densely  crowded.     Mr.  Bright 

spoken  in  Birmingham,  and  his  constituents  were  eager 

I  him.     When  he  rose  to  speak  there  was  immense  excite- 

passionate  and  prolonged  cheering  was  renewed  again  and 

[id  seemed  as  though  it  would  never  cease.     In  his  first  words 

that  it  was  nearly  three  years  since  he  had  been  permitted 

e   had  been  able — to  stand  upon  any  public  platform,  and 

ig  that  period^  he  had  passed  through  a  new  and  a  great 

f!e.     From   apparent  health  he  had  been  brought  down  to  a 

of  weakness   exceeding  the  weakness  of  a   little  child,   in 

could  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  converse  for  more  than  a 

Jitea,  without  distress  and  without  peril ;    and  from  that  con- 

ly   degrees  so  fine   as  to  be  imperceptible  to  himself,  he  had 

Jored  to  the  comparative  health  in  which  we  then  beheld  him. 

1,  after  a  pause,  he  added  :  "  In  remembrance  of  all  this,  is 

in  mc  to  acknowledge  here,  in  the  presence  of  you  all,  with 

and  thankful  heart,  the  signal  favour  which  has  been  ex- 
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tended  to  me  by  the  Great  Supreme  ?"  The  hush  which  had  fallen  on 
the  vast  and  excited  assembly  as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  deepened 
into  awe.  Most  of  ns,  I  suppose,  had  come  expecting  an  eloqnent 
and  yehement  appeal  for  justice  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  adult 
Englishmen  who  were,  at  that  time,  excluded  from  the  political  fran- 
chise, and  denied  all  direct  and  constitotional  control  over  the  legisla- 
tion and  policy  of  theii'  country*  We  had  expected  a  fierce  assault 
on  the  **  obstinacy  "  and  *'  iniquity  "  of  the  defenders  of  what  the 
orator  afterwards  described  as  *'  the  fabric  of  privilege ";  but  the 
storms  of  political  passion  were  for  a  moment  stilled ;  we  suddenly 
found  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal,  and  some  of  us,  per- 
haps, rebuked  ourselTes  in  the  words  of  the  patriarch,  "  Surely,  the 
Lord  is  in  tliis  place,  and  I  knew  it  not/* 

In  private  he  was  also  reticent — perhaps  too  reticent,  as  is  the 
manner  of  most  devout  Englishmen — on  religious  subjects.*  But 
when  he  spoke — as  he  did  occasionally — on  the  great  objects  of  faith, 
and  on  the  deeper  experiences  of  the  heart,  it  was  with  a  simplicity 
and  depth  of  feeling  which  showed  how  large  and  constant  a  place  they 
held  in  his  thought  and  life.  He  used  to  talk  of  his  favourite  religious 
books  ;  one  of  these  was  '*  The  Jesus  of  the  Kvangeliets,"  by  Mr.  Row  ; 
another  was  *' Catholic  Thoughts  on  the  Bible/'  by  Mr.  Myers,  Copies 
of  these  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  his  friends.  His  laith,  I 
believe,  was  largely  due  to  the  religious  influences  which  surrounded  him 
in  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  to  those  silent  hours  which  he  had  spent 
in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  at  Rochdale  waiting  on  God.  But  it  was 
greatly  deepened  and  strengthened  after  ho  reached  manhood.  During 
one  of  Mr.  Bright*s  early  visits  to  Birmingham,  he  told  a  friend,  with 
whom  he  was  spending  a  quiet  Sunday  evening,  that  some  years  pre- 
viously the  late  Benjamin  Seebohm  had  believed  himself  divinely  called 
to  undertake  a  religious  mission  to  the  *'  meetings  **  and  families  of 
Friends  in  diflerent  parts  of  England,  and  that  in  fulfilling  this  duty 
be  had  visited  One  Ash.  Mr.  Seebohm  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of 
great  purity  and  simplicity  of  nature,  of  deep  devoutness  and  unusual 
spiritual  power.  The  directness,  earnestness,  affectionate  solicitude, 
and  spiritual  wisdom  of  his  conversation  with  Mr.  Bright  produced 
a  profound  and  enduring  impression.  Mr,  Bright  was  already  en- 
gaged in  severe  and  exciting  political  stniggles ;  tens  of  thousands  of 
bis  conntrymen  regarded  him  with  an  enthusiasm  of  admiration,  tens 
of  thousands  with  unmeasured  hostility  and  distrust  j  but,  through 
God^s  grace,  the  words  of  his  venerable  and  saintly  guest  went  home 
to  him,  and  in  the  central  depths  of  his  life  new  springs  were 
opened  J  which  never  ceased  to  flow.    The  lofty  and  mystic  faith  of  tha 


*  It  is  an  illostraiioQ  of  the  extent  to  which  thU  reticence  seotilariies  our  public 
life  lUat,  in  the  speeches  delivered  in  both  Houses  of  Farlla/nent  on  the  oocadon  of  Mr. 
Bnght^B  death,  there  was  no  reference*  as  fur  as  I  have  noticed,  to  his  rcUgious 
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l>f  Frienda,  which  dispenses  with  priests  and  sacraments  and 
I  r  aids  to  fellowship  with  God,  and  claims  for  the  humblest 
I  the  light  and  life  of  the  Spirit,  sometimes  leads  those  who 
leived  it  to  attribute  inadequate  worth  to  the  revelation  of  God 
leraonal  history  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  For, 
lod  as  near  to  man  in  our  time  as  in  any  time  gone  by  ?  Have 
lt£K)j  direct  access  to  the  Eternal  ?  In  reporting  to  my  friend 
let  produced  upon  him  by  Mr.  Seebohm's  visit,  Mr.  Bright 
l>  liave  implied  that  he  had  not  wholly  escaped  this  danger.  I 
lays,  he  said — ^I  quote  the  substance  of  his  words,  their  form 
Ished — I  had  always  delighted  in  the  Bible ;  I  had  delighted  in 
I  KiigUshj*  in  its  magnificent  i)oetry,  and  in  the  lofty  morals 
INi^w  Testament ;  but  I  had  not  so  fully  discovered  in  it  a 
levelatioji  to  every  man  on  the  authenticity  of  which  I  could 
ly.  He  then  went  on  to  speak  with  great  clearness  and  force 
Icomfort  of  a  firm  faith  in  our  Lord,  and  of  the  wonderful 
r  contained  in  the  four  Gospels.  From  the  time  of  that 
Ible  conversation  he  was  brought  more  fully  under  the  personal 
If  Christ,  and  found  rest  and  strength  in  His  infinite  mercv 

t 

leverence  with  wliich  it  was  his  habit  to  speak  of  God  was 
Ipi-cagive.  It  was  apparent  tliat  he  had  known  the  fear — ^the 
I  which  therer  is  no  terror,  and  which,  instead  of  paralyzing 
I,  nervaa  it  to  the  highest  exertion  of  its  moral  energy  and 
lost  courageous  endurance — the  fear  which  has  filled  the  hearts 
lets  and  saints  when  in  solitary  hours  they  have  seen  the  gloiy 
land  have  learnt  that  already,  and  during  this  earthly  life,  God 
Is  near.  To  him  God  was  infinitely  great  and  august ;  the  will 
I  was  one  with  the  eternal  law  of  righteousness — commanding 
1^  and  submission,  whatever  may  be  the  cost — not  to  be 
I  not  to  be  forgotten,  either  by  individual  men  or  nations. 
It  their  iDfimte  peril.     And,  as  I  have  said,  the  noble  austerity 


liater  visit  to  tLe  friend  who  reported  this  conversation  to  me,  Mr.  Bright  re- 
iiandsomo  copy  of  the  Kevise<i  Version.  While  he  was  writing  an  acknow- 
Ito  the  givQr,  he  looked  up,  and  remarked,  *'I  do  not  think  the  Revisers  under- 
lli:?h  as  well  asi  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version,  however  much  better 
lba.vo  tinder^ owl  Greek." 

tonversatian  was  with  Mr.  Alderman  White,  by  whom  it  was  recently  reported 
li\  \Xh\U^  permits  me  to  use  it  in  this  paper.  Mr.  Bright  was  staying  at  the 
I  ilr.  Charles  Sturge,  and  this  fixes  its  date  during  the  earlier  years  of  his 
li  with  UinniJigliam.  The  exact  date  of  Mr.  Seebohm's  visit  to  Rochdale 
I  in  J  but,  according  to  Mr.  White's  remembrance  of  Mr.  Bright*s  accoont 
liiDst  have  been  some  time  after  Mr.  Bright  became  well  known  in  con- 
llth  the  A nti -Corn-Law  Leagiie,  and  may  even  have  been  as  late  as 
Vixn  Wnr.  Air.  White,  employing  n  word  which  I  believe  is  much  in  use 
liu  Fric?nds,  emphasized  the  "tenderness"  with  which,  on  that  evening, 
li  his  heart  in  relation  to  these  great  topics.  To  many  of  the  readers 
l>NTE>iroiL\Rr,  it  will  be  unnece.<:sary  to  say  that  Mr.  Alderman  White 
lf>\^ii.  not  in  Birmingham  alone,  but  all  over  England,  for  the  devotion 
Ijos  ^\\ovkT\  in  niany  good  work.**,  and  especially  in  the  movement  for  estaUitb- 
Iv  moTKinp  schools  for  adults—a  movement  which  largely  owes  its^extraor- 
|(:e fa  to  Mr.  White's  eneigy  and  zeal.  "  ■    * 
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of  his  moral  and  political  life  was,  in  part,  the  result  of  the  noble 
moral  austerity  of  his  conception  of  God. 

For  very  many  years  Mr.  Bright  was  assailed  incessantly,  and  with 
extraordinary  vehemence  and  rancour,  as  an  incendiary  agitator  who 
provoked  the  poor  to  regard  the  rich  with  envy,  jealousy,  and  hatred  ; 
as  a  reckless  demagogue  w^ho  wished  to  destroy  all  those  ancient  insti- 
tutions which  had  made  England  great ;  as  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
worst  enemies  of  his  country ;  as  a  traitor  who  cared  nothing  for  her 
safety  and  honour.  Now  that  the  stormiest  of  those  stormy  times  are 
sufficiently  remote  to  be  recalled  without  bitterness  and  passion, 
even  those  who  were  Mr.  Bright's  most  loyal  supporters  may  see 
that  it  was  natural,  perhaps  inevitable,  that  he  should  have  been 
regarded  as  a  revolutionist.  For,  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
political  life,  he  was  the  strenuous  assailant  of  laws  and  institutions 
which  were  protected  by  the  interests,  by  the  affections,  ly  the 
convictions,  and  by  the  traditions  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
dasses  in  the  State. 

He  became  known  by  the  energy  and  vehemence  with  which  he 
attacked  the  Com  Laws.  He  did  not  merely  argue  against  them  as 
economically  indefensible ;  he  denounced  them  as  criminal.  He  insisted 
that  while  they  enriched  the  landholders  they  impoverished  the  nation, 
and  he  attributed  to  them  a  large  part  of  the  misery  from  which  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  both  in  the  manufacturing  towns  and  in 
the  agricultural  districts,  were  suffering.  But  the  Com  Laws  were 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  prosperity  and  the 
social  and  political  influence  of  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  landed 
aristocracy.  If  that  influence  was  broken — if  it  was  very  much 
diminished — the  growing  political  power  of  the  great  towns  would  be 
unchecked;  and  the  economic  change — so  men  believed — would  be 
the  prelude  of  political  disasters.  After  the  Com  Laws  were  re- 
pealed, the  next  great  agitation  in  which  Mr.  Bright  engaged  was  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise ;  and  this  was  regarded  with  terror  by 
the  same  classes  in  the  State  that  had  opposed  Free  Trade  in  com. 
No  great  harm  had  come  from  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  which 
granted  a  vote  to  ten-pound  householders  and  gave  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  great  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
Midlands  and  in  the  North.  The  throne  was  still  secure.  Property 
and  life  were  as  sacred  as  they  had  ever  been.  The  material 
prosperity  of  the  country  was  advancing  under  the  policy  of  Free 
Trade.  But  what  might  not  be  feared  if  all  adult  householders,  or 
even  all  six-pound  householders,  were  added  to  the  register  ?  When 
Mr.  Bright  was  first  retumed  for  Birmingham  the  constituency 
numbered  about  8000 ;  only  one  householder  in  five  or  six  had  the 
franchise.  It  was  contended  that  to  give  a  vote  to  those  who  were 
not  prosperous  enough  to  pay  ten  pounds  a  year  rent  would  be  the 
oeortain  rain  of  the  country ;  that  it  would  confer  dangerous  political 
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Ld  the  idlest,  the  most  improvident,  and  the  most  yicions 
k  of  the  commmiity ;  that  it  was  dangerous  to  entrust  ih& 
L  ^Yen  to  the  honest  and  industrious  poor ;  that  they  had  not 
It  political  knowledge  to  use  it  wisely ;  and  that  they  would  be 
Irong  temptation  to  endeavour  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  cost 
I  ealthier  classes  of  the  community.  The  fears  were  genuine^ 
I  iU'fouiided;  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Bright  was  a  name  of 

I  He  was  also  hostile  to  the  relations  which  have  existed  in 

II  for  many  centuries  between  the  Church  and  the  State.  While 
It  ill  a  youth  he  had  stood  on  a  tombstone  in  Rochdale  Chnrchyard 
Ictunc^d  Church  Rates.  In  his  maturer  life  he  was  a  frank  and 
I  supporter  of  the  policy  of  Disestablishment.  He  condemned 
lam  of  patronage  under  which  the  clergy  are  appointed  to 
lingj^.  He  condemned  the  presence  of  the  Bishops  in  the 
kf  Lords.  He  protested  against  the  legal  appropriation  of 
I)  the  maintenance  of  a  Church  whose  worship  has  been  forsaken 
Ijority  of  the  nation.  Every  measure  for  removing  the  legal 
lies  imposed  on  Dissenters  received  his  support.  And  so  he 
lided  as  the  enemy  of  all  that  is  most  sacred,  as  well  as  of  all 
Inogt  veoerable  and  stately,  in  our  ancient  institutions.  In  his 
Ir  of  other  political  measures,  such  as  the  reform  of  the  Land 
kid  the  abolition  or  reform  of  the  Game  Laws,  and  in  the 
less  and  energy  with  which  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of 
latiLn  s  in  Irish  policy,  he  also  came  into  sharp  and  incessant 
I  with  those  who  desired  to  maintain  the  ancient  order. 

1:^  foreign  policy  he  had  the  same  opponents — strengthened,  in 
ptances,  by  the  alliance  of  other  classes  in  the  State.  Of 
licj  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  for  many  years  exerted  an 
linary  personal  fascination  on  the  country,  Mr.  Bright  was 
lless  enemy ;  and,  as  Lord  Palmerston  claimed  to  represent 
Iport  the  authority  of  England  in  controlling  and  modifying  the 
If  European  States,  Mr.  Bright  was  condemned  as  unfriendly 
rreatBess  and  power  of  his  country.  He  lost  his  seat  ibr 
fcter  because  he  condemned  the  war  with  China  and  with  Russia. 
Itho  great  conflict  in  the  United  States  he  had  to  renew 
le  with  his  old  opponents,  though  they  were  reinforced  by 
Ince  of  Home  Liberal  politicians  with  whom,  on  questions  of 
fc  policy,  he  was  in  general  agreement ;  and  it  was  largely  owing 
I  iiiTiL':^*  and  eloquence  with  which  he  pleaded  for  the  North, 
I  lasting  unity  of  the  great  Republic,  that  the  Confederacy  was 
I  gnized  by  the  English  Government.  From  first  to  last^ 
I  he  tempestuous  period  of  his  political  life,  he  had  against  him 
lenfie  majority  of  the  aristocracy,  and  of  the  country  gentry, 
hie  wealthier  middle-classes.  It  was  not  unnatural,  therefore, 
I  have  said,  it  was  perhaps  inevitable,  that  he  shonld  be  called 
Ltionist;  and  since  he  protested  strongly  against  a  £oMig& 
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policy,  which  comm&nded  great  popular  euthusiasni,  it  wa*i  not  un- 
natural ^  i>erhap3  it  was  inevitable,  tliat  he  should  be  called  a  traitor 
to  the  honour  of  ^England. 

But  he  was  never  a  revolutionary  politician.      He  never  had  any 

ipathy,  intellectual  or  moral,  with  those  political  theorists  who  are 
e^ger  to  break  up  the  settled  order  of  States,  and  to  reconstruct  poli- 
tical institutions  on  the  basis  of  the  abstract  rights  of  man.  He  had 
as  little  faith  as  Edmund  Burke  in  **  paper  constitutions/'  The  make 
of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  moral  seriousneBS,  prevented  him  &om 
desiring  violent  political  catastrophes.  His  policy  was  always  a 
policy  of  orderly  and  peaceful  progress.  It  was  his  conviction  that 
only  as  the  political  beliefs  and  the  political  temper  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  are  changed  can  there  be  any  real  and  enduring  change 
of  national  policy*  He  had  a  true  historic  sense  of  the  continuity  of 
the  national  life.  He  saw  that,  if  we  are  to  make  any  sure  approach  to  a 
wiser  and  happier  political  or  social  order,  we  must  begin  where  we 
ore ;  that  every  adrance  must  be  from  the  point  which  we  have  already 
reached ;  that  the  past  history  of  the  nation  has  determined  its  present 
condition,  and  that  its  present  condition  determines  both  the  measure 
and  the  kind  of  progress  which  is  attainable  in  the  immediate  future* 
And  so  it  was  his  habit  to  claim  to  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
a  conservative  politician.  He  saw  that  tbe  noble  stream  of  English 
freedom  had  been  widening  and  deepening  for  many  centuries ;  and 
h©  had  no  desire  to  turn  it  out  of  its  old  course.  All  that  he  wished 
to  do  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  impeded  its  flow^  and  to  give 
it  a  broader  channel*  that  it  might  receive  those  new  affluents  which 
had  their  springs  in  new  conditions  of  the  national  life. 

The  charge  that  he  cared  nothing  for  the  **  honour"  of  England 
rested  on  two  grounds.  He  regaixled  war  with  the  deepest  abhor- 
rence. He  oould  admire  the  personal  qualities  of  great  soldiers  ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  been  incapable  of  sjTupathizing  with  the  pride  of 
nations  in  their  military  glory.  When  he  thought  of  battle-fields  his 
imagination  was  filled  with  horror  by  the  agonies  of  the  wounded  and 
the  dying,  and  he  saw  thousands  of  darkened  and  desolate  homes  in 
which  widows  and  orphans  were  mourning  for  their  dead.  He  re- 
garded with  severe  moral  condemnation  the  anger,  and  distrust,  and 
mutual  hatred  which  separated  nations  whose  duty  and  highest  in- 
terest was  to  live  in  peace  and  in  the  exchange  of  friendly  services. 
He  deplored  the  paralysis  which  great  wars  inflicted  on  industry — a 
paralysis  which  mined  the  fortunes  of  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
and  caused  immense  misery  to  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  He 
was  fiercely  indignant  at  the  heavy  burdens  which  the  wars  of  past  gene- 
rations have  imposed  on  this  country,  and  at  the  enormous  taxation 
which  is  necessary  to  meet  the  annual  charge  of  the  public  debt. 

He  refused,  indeed,  to  acknowledge  that  he  ever  insisted  on  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  as  containing  a  law  which  in  the  preBoni 
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lulition  of  mankind  can  be  a  law  to  statesmen.  His  position 
IrJ  in  ono  of  the  speeches  which  he  delivered  during  the 
In  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  connection  with 
lara. 

Is  you  can  come  to  the  time  when  men,  in  obedience,  as  they  believe, 
ll  of  God,  will  submit  to  every  sacrifice,  I  do  not  see  myself,  and 
Ir  gaid,  how  war  can  be  always  escaped.  I  know  that  when  I 
m  doctrlDo  of  peace  you  are  told  1  do  not  think  war  can  be  justified 
lever  to  be  earned  on.  I  think  it  was  Lonl  Palmerston,  in  his,  I 
I,  rather  ignorant  manner,  who  said  that  what  people  of  my  opinion 
I  in  the  cn&e  of  an  invasion  would  be  to  bargain  with  the  invader 
|d  .sum  if  possible  to  get  him  to  go  home  again.  But  what  I  say 
1*1 1  to  war,  speaking  of  it  practically,  is  this — that  the  case  for  it 
I  eleiiT ;  not  a  case  supported  only  when  men  are  half  crazy,  but 
1  ;\rQ  cool ;  that  the  object  of  it  should  be  sufficient ;  that  the  end 
I  .should  be  peaceable  and  should  be  just ;  and  that  there  should 
Icompensatiori  for,  and  justification  of,  the  slaughter  of  1 00,01)0 

I  conditions  would  probably  have  been  accepted  by  most  of 
lo  supported  the  wars  which  Mr.  Bright  regarded  as  criminal. 

II  the  application  of  them  that  differences  of  opinion  arose 
I  inevitable.  The  whole  temper  in  which  he  regarded  war 
Irent  from  that  of  the  great  majority  of  his  countrymen. 
I  when  the  blood  of  the  nation  was  hottest,  and  men  of  all 
Id  conditions  were  passionately  resolved  to  break  the  power  of 
fcnal  ''  enemy,"  he  was  insisting  that  a  wise  and  Christian 
liship  would  regard  all  nations  as  our  friends;  and,  when 
I  victory  came,  he,  instead  of  exulting  in  the  "  glory,"  was 
b  its  awful  cost. 

lecond  reason  which  subjected  him  to  the  chargt'  of  caring 
I  for  the  honour  of  England,  was  his  settled  conviction  that 
I  but  evil  had  come  from  the  forcible  inter\-ention  of  this 
In  the  afljiirs  of  the  European  Continent.  He  thought  that 
m  pai-t  of  our  business,  either  on  our  own  authority  or  in 
I  with  other  Powers,  to  settle  the  map  of  Euroj^e.  He 
I  that  nations  should  be  left  to  find  a  solution  for  their 
li-nal  difficulties  without  the  promise  or  the  menace  of  the 
Itervention  of  foreign  States ;  and,  when  nations  with  which 
I  friendly  quarrelled  with  each  other,  he  thought  that  we 
lecding  our  duty  if  we  took  part  with  either.  It  is  unjust 
lat  his  foreign  policy  was  a  policy  of  selfishness.  Rightly  or 
l-and  this  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  question — he  had  a 
I  immovable  conviction  that,  as  a  rule  and  in  the  long  run, 
lion  in  the  aifairs  of  otlier  countries,  whatever  its  motive,  is 
lus.  He  regarded  with  no  admiration  and  no  pride  the 
lition  in  Europe  which  England  held  during  the  Napoleonio 
Id  resisted  every  attempt  to  resume  it.  Nor  did  he  believe 
fcilixed  racesj  or  races  with  a  civilization  different  from  oar 
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own,  are  to  be  civilized  after  our  manner  and  Christianized,  by  taking 
possession  of  their  country  and  subjecting  them  to  our  inile.  The 
country  which  they  occupy  is  theirs,  not  ours.  We  recommend 
neither  our  civilization  nor  our  faith  by  depriving  them  of  it.  And 
he  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  "  little  wars  "  in  which  we 
are  almost  incessantly  engaged  with  the  tribes  which  are  living 
immediately  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  in  Africa  and  Asia, 
are  commonly  the  result  of  the  violence,  the  injustice,  or  the  reckless 
folly  of  our  own  people.  With  these  views,  which  he  expressed  with 
the  most  resolute  vigour,  and  sometimes  with  a  stern  severity,  it  is 
not  surprising,  I  think,  that  he  was  charged  with  caring  nothing  for 
the  **  honour"  of  England.  His  uniform  reply  was  a  simple  one: 
he  cared  for  her  righteousness  and  peace. 

The  '*  hurricanes  of  abuse  '*'  which  once  raged  against  him  have 
long  ago  been  still.  At  his  death  he  was  regarded  with  reverence 
by  the  whole  nation. 

This  immense  change  of  feeling  with  regard  to  Mr.  Bright  is 
commonly  attributed  to  an  immense  change  in  the  political  mind  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Bright  never  renounced,  he  never  modified,  as  far 
as  I  can  remember,  any  article  of  his  political  creed.  But  it  is  alleged 
that,  thirty  years  ago,  he  was  very  far  in  advance  of  both  of  the  great 
political  parties,  and  that,  while  he  remained  stationary,  they  gradually 
approached  his  position,  and  at  last  reached  it. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  recent  reappearance  of 
Protectionist  doctrines  under  a  new  name,  that  the  great  body  of  both 
Liberals  and  Conservatives  have  become  Free  Traders.  It  is  also 
true  that,  with  the  immense  extension  of  the  suffrage  under  the  two 
last  Reform  Bills,  one  of  the  old  controversies  between  the  two  great 
pplitical  parties  has  been  finally  closed.  The  Crimean  War  is  perhaps 
condemned  as  strongly  by  most  living  Englishmen  as  it  was  con- 
demned by  Mr.  Bright  when  his  condemnation  of  it  made  him  the  most 
unpopular  man  in  England.  And,  as  things  have  turned  out,  I  suppose 
that  those  who  were  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  Southern  ;  States 
are  grateful  that  the  English  Government  refused  to  recognize  their 
independence. 

With  regard  to  particular  measures  of  domestic  policy  which  Mr. 
Bright  supported  against  the  fiercest  hostility,  the  country  has' come 
to  be  of  his  mind.  And  the  country  generally  has  also  come  to  be 
of  his  mind  in  reference  to  particular  questions  of  foreign  policy  on 
which  he  was  at  one  time  separated  from  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation. 

Bnt  I  have  some  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  majority  of  the 
English  people,  or  even  the  majority  of  either  of  the  great  political 
parties,  have  accepted  Mr.  Bright's  characteristic  political  principles 
or  inherited  his  characteristic  political  temper.  In  justifying  my 
haaitation  I  might  insist  that  Mr.  Bright  believed  in  the  Disestablish- 
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I  the  Chorch ;  it  is  not  cei*tain  that  this  article  of  his  creed  has 
Lily  accepted  either  by  Liberals  or  Conservatives;  that  it  has  been 
Iccepted  by  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  is  still  less  certain. 
I  inBiBt  on  his  deep  and  intense  abhorrence  of  war ;  it  is  not 
I  that  the  nation  generally  shares  his  abhorrence,  or  wonld 
li  wars  which  he  would  regard  as  criminal.  I  might  insist  on 
Is  concerning  the  relations  of  England  to  her  colonies — views 
le  expressed  with  uncompromising  definiteness  and  vigour  in  the 
lech  which  he  delivered  in  Birmingham.  Fifteen  or  twenty  yean 
ly  were,  I  suppose,  the  views  of  the  Colonial  OflSce,  and  had 
L  ral  concurrence  of  both  Liberal  and  Conservative  politiciaiis. 
ley  are  under  revision,  and  by  some  conspicuous  ^statesmen 
I  parties  tlioy  are  rejected  with  vehemence.  But  I  am  think- 
lomet  hing  deeper  and  more  central,  something  which  entered 
I  very  fibre  and  substance  of  his  mind,  and  which  controlled 
I  leal  viewSj  not  on  one  subject  merely,  but  on  all  subjects. 
Ipolitical  creed  which  he  held  when  he  entered  public  life,  and 
le  held  to  the  last,  was  in  formal  agreement  with  the  Badical 
f  the  first  forty  years  of  this  century ;  and  on  economic  and 
luestiouB  he  was  faithful  to  the  teaching  of  Adam  Smith  and 
liodox  successors.     But  the  moral  austerity  in  his  conception 

I  and  in  his  personal  character,  of  which  I  said  something 
In  this  paper,  appeared  in  his  political  faith  and  in  his  political 
Imentj  and  exerted  a  very  powerful  influence  on  his  opinionB 

II  questions  of  legislation  and  policy. 

lared  supremely  for  the  industry,  the  providence,  and  the  self- 
I  of  the  individual  citizen.  Whatever  was  likely,  in  his  judg^ 
I)  enfeeble  these  severe  virtues,  he  regarded  with  apprehension. 
lit  was  first  of  all  necessary  that  the  State  should  deal  with  the 
lis  a  eommunity  of  men — ^not  a  community  of  children  ;  shoold 
ling  for  them  that  they  could  do  for  themselves.  It  was  bettor, 
lidgment,  that  the  material  prosperity  and  the  material  o(mi<- 
I  the  people  should  advance  slowly,  as  the  result  of  their  own 
Idetit  e£Ports^  than  that  they  should  advance  more  rapidly  as  the 
If  the  interference  of  the  State.  He  opposed  the  Factory  Acta, 
I  he  believed  that,  whatever  temporary  evil  they  might  check, 
luld  not  only  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  manufacturing 
ly%  but  wonld  also  induce  among  the  people  the  habit  of  relying 
I  State  rather  than  on  themselves  for  the  protection  of  their 
Is.  He  advocated  the  extension  of  the  franchise  for  many 
I  but  partly  because  he  believed  that  to  trust  political  power  to 
mt  masses  of  the  people  would  discipline  them  to  self-respect, 
It  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  fortunes  of  the  State  wonld 
Ittt^  to  the  development  of  many  other  manly  virtues ;  it 
Ihe  thought,  that  they  should  sometimes  make  grave 
nmnagement  of  their  own  affairs — and  suffer  from  iheir 
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l^haractemed  llr.  Bright's  political  faith.  We  are  not  more 
le  to  suffering  than  he  was  ;  but  we  are  of  weaker  fibre.  We 
Ist reused  by  suflFering  that,  whatever  may  have  been  its  cause,  we 
latieiit  to  remove  it.  We  are  not  always  careful  to  remember 
IretirLg  may  be  only  a  symptom  of  disease,  and  that,  unless  the 
lis  cured,  the  suffering,  though  it  may  be  temporarily  lessened 
fcved,  will  return  in  an  aggravated  form.  We  have  even 
P  the  meaning  of  great  and  sacred  words,  and  appeal  for  Jus- 
len  our  fathers  would  have  appealed  for  Pity.  To  some  of 
I  individual  is  always  innocent  and  society  always  guilty. 
I  wanting,  I  say,  in  the  moral  austerity  which  distinguished 
tght,  and  which  controlled  his  conception  of  the  true  duty  of  ' 
Ite  and  the  limits  of  its  powers. 

I  those  who  believe,  as  I  believe,  that  he  contracted  too  narrowly 
IctLons  of  the  State,  that  he  had  too  little  confidence  in  what 
le  may  accomplish  even  by  direct  legislation  for  the  general 
In  of  the  life  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the  material  con- 
If  the  people^  must  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  certain  noble- 
Id  dignity  in  his  more  austere  conception  of  public  policy,  and 
long  the  immense  losses  that  we  have  sustained  by  his  death, 
liot  the  least — never  again  shall  we  listen  to  that  vigorous  and 
live  eloquence  which  derived  a  large  part  of  its  force  from  his 
I  the  immeasurable  worth  of  the  industry,  endurance,  courage,  and 
lance  of  private  citizens  ;  never  again  shall  we  listen  to  the  wam- 
I  his  Bagacitj  when  we  are  tempted  to  give  alleviation  to  the 
Ips  of  any  class  of  the  community  by  measures  which  would 
1/  these  masculine  virtues. 

In  orator  his  place  was  not  merely  first  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
I  oratorB  of  his  generation ;  he  belonged  to  a  separate  order : 
I  of  the  highest  qualities  of  eloquence  none  of  them  approached 
lind  it  was  the  testimony  of  some  who  heard  the  great  orators  <5f 
lediug  generation  that  he  excelled  them  too,  even  when  they  were 
I  best.  Many  of  his  contemporaries  had  far  greater  wealth  of 
I  knowledge ;  some  surpassed  him  as  skilful  debaters.  In  the 
Id  simple  exposition  of  a  great  subject  he  was  very  felicitous, 
fconld  never  have  explained  the  multifarious  details  of  an  intri- 
Idget  with  the  almost  miraculous  lucidity  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Irauli  was  his  equal  in  wit,  and  in  the  art  of  inventing  happy 
Iwhich  t^^k  the  ear  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  country, 
lek  concentrated  in  an  epigram  an  argument  and  a  denunciation. 
lonn(  II  had  a  more' abundant  humour.  Bnt,  in  that  perfect 
L  r^f  imagination,  pathos,  passion,  and  the  noblest  ethical  feel« 
lii  li  gave  to  the  great  passages  in  Mr.  Bright's  great  speeches 
Lnity  and  their  power,  he  stood  apart  and  aJone.  And  even 
Y  did  not  touch  the  heights  which  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
len,  there  was  a  unique  charm  in  him. 
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^tenc6  of  picturesque  description ;  and   if  Mr.   Bright's  own 
|ual  habits  had  been  less  severe,  he  would  have  been  betrayed 

creation  of  a  passage  of  imaginative  and  poetic  prose  which 
lave  been  quoted  through  many  generations  for  its  masic  and 
Ity,     But  he  was  intent  upon   his  end.     It  was  no  part  of  his 

at  that  moment  to  fill  the  minds  of  those  who  were  listening 

with   the   loveliness  of   England.     He  said  enough  for  his 

and  then  he  passed  on.  Even  in  the  use  of  his  splendid 
liial  powers  J  the  austerity  of  his  moral  life  prevented  him  fpwn 

to  luxurious  self-indulgence. 
^toble  English  style  was  formed  by  a  constant  and  affectionate 

the  English  Bible  and  the  English  poets.     He  once  told  me 

many  years  he  almost  always  spent  his  Sunday  evenings  alone 
the  session  of  Parliament,  and  that  every  Sunday  evening  he 
[rough  Milton's  "  Paradise  Regained."  I  said  tiiat  I  should 
lought  that  the  earlier  books  of  ^^  Paradise  Lost,"  containing 
[ates  in  Hell,  would  have  had  more  attraction  for  him ;  but 
ri  d  that  he  valued  the  moral  wisdom  of  the  '*  Paradise 
M/'  His  taste  was  catholic.  He  expressed  great  admiration 
and  when  asked  whether  he  did  not  prefer  the  sinewy 
of  the  verse  of  Dryden,  he  acknowledged  Dryden's  force,  but 

led  to  assert  a  preference  for  Pope.  .  He  also  admired  Cowper, 

^ron,  and  Whittier;  and  he  had  a  curiously  familiar  acqnaint- 
Ith  the  minor  poets  of  the  last  century.  Nor  did  he  care  only 
Its  who  had  made  their  reputation.  Very  shortly  after  Mr. 
|Ioms's  *'  Epic  of  Hades"  was  published,  he  quoted  it  in  a 

ad  expressed  his  high  estimate  of  its  poetic  qualities. 
occasion  when  we  were  discussing  the  merits  of  great  English 

he  said  that  it  was  his  habit  to  select  one  poet  for  readiii^ 

I  every   session ;  that  when  he  went  home  to  his  lodgings  at 

Fter  leaving  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  unable  to  sleep  at 

id  that  he  sat  up  reading  his  selected   poet.     I  asked  him 

when  he  delivered  his  first  speech  to  his  Birmingham  con- 

j  he  was  reading  Byron.  Some  years  had  passed  and  he 
Dt  remember.     "  But  why  do  you  want  to  know  ?  "     I  replied 

of  the  sentences  of  his  peroration  recalled  a  line  in  the 
lanto  of  '*  Childe  Harold  ;"  and  I  quoted  his  words :  "7  speak 
limini^mi  Jin ;  I  act  mith  a  lessened  force.     But  such  as  I  am, 

itrymen — my   constituents — I  will,   it  you  will   let  me,   be 
your  ranks  in  the  impending  struggle."*     He  was  silent 


that  the  sentt^nces  which  I  quoted  to  him  were  preceded  by  the  pathetic 
Ic^b  I  ought  to  have  remembered  but  had  forgotten :  **  I  feel  now  senfllUy  and 
I  hat  I  am  not  what  I  was."  That  sentence,  too,  recalls  two  lines  in  the  last 
\  one  of  the  some  canto : — 

"  Bat  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  haTC  been." 
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for  a  few  moments^  and  then  said :  ^'  This  is  the  passage  yon  are 
thinking  of,"  and  he  quoted  the  whole  of  stanza  137,  beginning — 

"  But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain ; 
My  mind  may  lose  itsforcey  my  blood  iUfire^ 
And  my  frame  perish  even  in  conquering  pain  ; 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  sliall  tire 
Torture  and  Time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire.'* 

The  late  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett  told  me  of  a  delightful  day  that  he 
omoe  spent  with  Mr.  Bright  in  Scotland.  They  were  there  to  fish, 
bat  the  weather  was  unfavourable.  To  pass  the  time  Mr.  Bright 
recited  to  him,  for  several  hours,  single  verses  and  long  passages 
from  poets  of  every  rank,  famous  and  obscure,  interspersing  the 
quotations  with  comments.  It  must  have  been  his  habit  for  many 
years  to  commit  to  memory  the  lines  which  impressed  him. 

In  his  English  style,  thus  formed,  there  was  a  consummate  union 
of  simplicity  and  dignity.     Its  resources  were  equal  to  every  demand 
that  he  made  upon  it.     It  was  perfect  for  all  purposes — for  plain 
narrative,  for  homely  humour,  for  picturesque  description,  for  fierce 
invective,  for  pathos,  for  stateliness,  for  the  expression  of  lofty  moral 
sentiment,  for  imaginative  splendour.     To  attribute  its  unique  excel- 
lence— as  is  the  habit  of  critics — to  Mr.  Bright's  anxiety  to  adhere  to 
an  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  Saxon  elements  of  our  language  is  an 
error ;  and  it  is  an   error  from  which  the  critics  should  have  been 
Bayed  by  Mr.  Bright's  delight  in  Milton,  who,  of  all  our  great  poets, 
did  most  to  enrich  our  plainer  speech  with  the  spoils  of  Greece  and 
Borne.     He  knew  exactly  the  moment  when  the  Saxon  element  of 
onr  tongue  would  not  serve  him.     Mr.  Hutton    pointed  out  many 
years  ago  the  illustration  of  his  wonderful  felicity  which  is  afforded 
Ijy  the   famous   sentence    in  which  he  looked  forward  to  the  time 
inrlien  it  will  be  possible  to  say  that  **  England,  the  august  mother  of  free 
siations,  herself  is  free."   .  It  is  the  word  ^'  august,"  with  its  train  of 
splendid  imperial  associations,  that  gives  to  the  sentence  its  spell  for 
tiie  imagination  and  its  impressive  dignity.     It  was  the  distinction  of 
Ids  style  that  the  most  cultivated  men  and  women  admired  it,  and  that 
the  most  uncultivated  understood  him  and  felt  his  power — ^though 
suuiy  of  these,  I  suspect,  were  of  opinion  that  they  had  heard  much 
•*  finer  "  speakers. 

His  English  was  accurate  as  well  as  vigorous  and  beautiful. 
Twenty  years  ago  three  well-known  Parliamentary  reporters  told  me 
that  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were  the  only  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time  whose  speeches  they  could 
report  verbatim.  There  were  no  formless  sentences  to  complete  or  to 
xeoonstract.  The  only  kindly  service  which  his  speeches  required 
ffOOL  them  was  the  elimination  of  an  unnecessary  ''  Now,"  or  "  Well 
now,"  with  which  he  occasionally  began  a  sentence. 

HiB  voice  in  his  later  years  was  often  husky  ;  in  the  years  of  his 
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witv  it  was  clear  and  strong,  and  could  be  heard  without 
werj  part  of  the  largest  buildings.  It  was  musical  in  its 
Id  hD  used  it  as  naturally  when  addressing  six  or  seven 
L^ople  U3  when  talking  to  a  friend  at  the  fireside.  It  was 
Y>  speak  slowly,  but  in  his  more  vehement  and  impassioned 
Ihere  v\  as  what  might  be  called  a  restrained  eagerness,  a 
lit-ensity,  which  had  all  the  effect  of  rapidity,  and  which 
led  great  excitement ;  then  there  sometimes  came  a  sen- 
limed  iu  tones  which  thrilled  his  audience  like  the  notes  of 
lor  sometimes  a  phrase,  or  even  a  single  word — not  shouted 
Idenly  projected,  with  enormous  force,  like  a  ball  from  the 
I  caimou. 

Ifr,  Bright  had  to  make  a  great  speech  he  brooded  over  it 
lay.  But  he  did  not  care  to  do  all  his  preparation  at  his 
I  solitude.  As  arguments  and  illustrations  occurred  to  him 
lo  try  their  effect  by  talking  them  over  with  his  friends ; 
lie  was  at  home,  if  nobody  else  was  within  reach,  he  talked 
Iwith  his  gardener.  The  speech  took  shape  in  conversation. 
lade  the  ''  Notes  "  which  he  intended  to  use  when  the  speech 
Ired.  He  gave  an  account  of  these  '*  Notes "  in  a  letter 
I  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Cheesman,  who  had  asked  his  advice  as  to 
Ihods  of  preparation  forpublic  speaking — ^namely, **(!)  writing 
lid  reading  them  ;  (2)  writing,  and  committing  to  memory ; 
Itching  the  heads  of  the  topic,  and  trusting  to  the  inspiration 
tent  for  the  words  in  which  to  clothe  the  thought."  Mr. 
h  in  reply  : — 

lodes  of  preparation  for  speaking,  it  seems  to  me  that  ever>'  man 
II3-  discover  what  suits  him  best.  To  write  speeches  and  then  to 
Vm  to  memory  is,  as  you  term  it,  a  double  slavery,  which  I  could 
|l'o  f^paak  without  preparation,  especially  on  great  and  solemn 
Ihncssj  and  cannot  be  recommended.  When  I  intend  to  speak 
I  that  .soems  to  me  important,  I  consider  what  it  is  that  I  wish  to 
tn  my  nudience.  I  do  not  write  my  facts  or  my  arguments,  but 
I  on  two  or  three  or  four  slips  of  note-paper,  giving  the  line  of 
lid  the  facts  as  they  occur  to  my  mind,  and  I  leave  the  words  to 
I  while  I  am  speaking.  There  are  occasionally  short  passages 
Icnniry  I  may  write  down,  as  sometimes  also — almost  invariably 
Imling  words  or  sentences  may  be  written.  This  is  very  nearly 
ly  on  tlui  question.  The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  while  it 
Iain  uBil  sufficient  freedom  to  the  speaker,  it  keeps  him  within 
les  of  the  original  plan  upon  which  the  speech  was  framed,  and 
If?,  theit^fore,  is  more  likely  to  be  compact,  and  not  wandering 


Is  habit,  when  he  spoke  on  the  platform,  to  place  his  Notes 
In  of  his  hat,  which  stood  on  the  table  before  him  ;  they 
In  on  half-sheets  of  note-paper.  Extracts  of  more  than 
Ir  lines  in  length  which  he  intended  to  quote  in  support  of 
lits  were   usually  written  on  similar  half-sheets,  separately 
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numbered,  and  were  carefully  placed  on  the  table  by  the  side  of  the 
hat.  His  annual  speeches  to  his  constituents  rarely  extended  over 
less  than  an  hour ;  and  they  as  rarely  exceeded  an  hour  and  five 
minutes.  But  the  sheets  of  Notes  varied  greatly  in  number ;  some- 
times he  had  only  four  or  five ;  sometimes  he  had  eight  or  nine ;  and 
I  think  that  occasionally  he  had  still  more. 

The  kind  of  notes  which  he  made  will  be  best  understood  by 
examining  the  two  sheets  given  in  facsimile  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
They  were  used  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  January  12,  1878  ;  when  he  sat  down  I  asked 
him  to  give  them  to  me,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  comply  with  my 
request.  I  believe  that  the  speech  was  of  the  usual  length — an  hour 
or  an  hour  and  five  minutes  ;  the  Notes  covered  five  half-sheets.  The 
first  sheet  and  the  last  are  reproduced.  Opposite  the  first  I  have 
given  as  much  of  the  first  part  of  the  speech  as  the  page  will  carry  in 
legible  type ;  if  the  whole  were  given  it  would  extend  over  about 
three  pages  printed  in  the  ordinary  type  of  this  Review.  Opposite 
the  last  sheet  I  have  given  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  speech  which 
corresponds  to.  it. 

To  those  who  listened  to  Mr.  Bright  with  admiration  these  details 
may  be  interesting.  But  the  secret  of  his  eloquence  is  not  to  be 
discovered  in  his  methods  of  prepai'ation,  or  in  the  mechanical  aids 
which  he  used  to  assist  him  while  speaking,  but  in  himself.  He 
had  great  gifts  of  many  kinds — the  genius  of  the  orator,  masculine 
sagacity,  and  a  certain  largeness  of  intellectual  manner  in  handling 
every  subject  that  he  discussed.  These  gifts  he  used,  not  for  the  ends 
of  personal  ambition,  but  in  the  service  of  his  country.  He  loved  the 
people  well  enough  to  face  their  anger  and  their  insults.  He  never 
flattered  them.  His  public  life  was  laborious  and  honourable ;  his 
private  life  stainless.  He  feared  God,  and  had  no  other  fear.  Many 
years  ago,  when  he  sat  down  at  the  close  of  one  of  his  speeches, 
which  had  deeply  moved  me,  I  said  to  him,  '^  I  have  been  thinking 
what  a  preacher  you  would  have  made ;  "  and  he  answered,  "  I  hope  I 
have  always  been  a  preacher  of  righteousness.*'  The  claim  was  a 
just  one.  It  was  his  honest  endeavour  to  apply  the  highest  moral 
laws — the  laws  of  God — ^to  the  solution  of  all  political  difficulties.  It 
was  the  depth  and  energy  of  his  moral  and  religious  earnestness 
which  gave  him  his  immense  power  while  he  lived ;  and  this,  beyond 
his  genius,  beyond  his  eloquence,  beyond  the  great  material  advan- 
tages which  he  has  conferred  on  the  country,  constitutes  his  chief  title 
to  the  enduring  gratitude  and  reverence  of  the  English  people. 

R.  W.  Dale. 

Birmingham. 
VOL.  LV.  T  T 
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pE'ED  BY  Me,  Bright  m  deliveiiing  a  Speech  in  the  Birmivghaii 
TowK  Halt,,  Satubday,  Januaby  12,  1878. 
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MR,  BRIGHrS  SPEECH. 
Afi  Reported  ik  the  Birminghani  Daily  Po9ty  Monday,  January  14^  1878. 


Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen, — l^iia  meeting,  as  jou  know,  has  been  called 
some  days  earlier  than  was  some  time  ago  mtended ;  and  you  know,  also, 
that  Parliament  has  been  summoned  about  three  weeks  before  the  usual 
time.  It  is  because  Parliament  has  been  summoneil  so  early  that  this 
meeting  has  been  called  so  early.  In  ordinary  times  the  summoning  of 
Parliament  creates  considerable  interest  in  the  country,  but,  on  the  whole, 
I  think  it  m  an  interest  of  rather  a  pleasurable  kind.  On  this  occasion  the 
announcement  that  Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  17th  of  Januaiy  had  the 
efifect  of  ci-eating  gt*eat  anxiety — in  some  cases  I  have  heard  it  described  as  con- 
sternation— and  in  all  the  centres  of  trade  it  hfis  caused  a  certain  depression 
which  has  been  sensibly  felt.  1  am  driven  to  the  conclusion — at  which,  I 
tliink,  a  large  portion  of  the  people  have  arrived — ^that  the  cause  of  all  this 
is  not  the  fear  of  Parliament,  but  want  of  confidence  in  the  administi-ation. 
We  have  been  pasidng  through  something  like  a  crisis,  and  we  have  had  no 
decisive  voice  from  the  Oovernment.  In  point  of  fact,  if  one  body  of  men 
has  said  that  the  Government  has  spoken  in  a  pai'ticular  way,  the  next  body 
that  you  met  wotdd  tell  you  that  the  Government  intended  something 
entirely  different.  Of  on©  thing,  however,  wo  may  be  quite  sure,  that  the 
question  which  £Us  the  miod  of  the  people  at  this  hour,  and  which  has  Elled 
it  for  a  long  time  back,  is  the  great  and  solemn  question  of  peace  or  war. 
And  I  doubt  whether  it  be  possible  to  submit  to  any  people  a  greater 
question  tlxan  that.  There  are  many  in  thia  hall  who  remember  the  period 
— about  twenty-three  years  ago — when  the  same  question  was  submitted  to 
the  people*  In  1854  the  veiy  same  question  was  put  to  the  nation  which 
the  nation  at  this  moment  is  considering ;  and  that  i%  whether  peace  or 
war  is  the  true  policy  and  the  true  interest  of  this  people.  At  that  time 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  people  carae  was  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  war. 
They  followed  a  Government  that  unwisely,  as  I  thought  then,  and  as  most 
people  think  now,  threw  them  into  war.  I  think  we  may  take  some  lesson 
from  that  war.  I  read  a  shoi't  time  ago,  in  a  very  influential  newspaper 
which  had  supported  the  war  of  1854,  that  it  was  a  pity  to  ^o  back  at  all  to 
that  question — that  circumstances  had  entirely  changed,  and  that  men  who 
were  in  favom*  of  that  war  might  very  justly  and  properly  be  against  a 
r«?pctition  of  it.  Now,  for  my  share,  I  believe  the  arguments  at  this  moment 
for  war  are  as  strong  as  they  were  in  1854,  and  in  point  of  fact,  that  as  I 
believed  the  war  then  had  no  just  argument  in  its  support,  so  I  think  that 
now  there  is  no  sound  argument  that  can  he  brought  forward  to  induce  this 
people  to  countenance  any  entrance  into  the  existing  conflict.  As  to  not 
going  liack  to  the  past,  what  is  common  with  individuals  ?  Nothing  is  more 
common  and  nothing  is  more  wise  than  to  look  back  to  our  past  hours,  and 
mk  them  whiit  report  they  bore  to  heaven.  And  how  does  a  man  become 
wiser  as  he  grows  older,  but  by  looking  back  npon  the  past  and  by  learning 
from  the  mistakes  ho  hsLs  made  in  earlier  years  ?  And  that  which  is  true 
of  individuals  must  also  surely  be  true  of  a  nation  with  ragard  to  its  foreign 
policy.  At  that  time  the  public  mind  was  filled  with  falsehoods,  and  it  waa 
in  a  state  which  one  might  describe  by  saying  that  it  became  almost  dnink 
with  passion.  With  regard  to  Russia,  you  I'ecollect,  many  of  you,  what  waa 
said  of  her  power,  of  her  designs,  of  the  despotism  which  ruled  in  Kussia, 
of  the  danger  which  hung  over  all  the  freedom  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe. 
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CLOSE   OP   MR.    BRIGHTS    SPEECH, 
Afl  Reported  ix  thk  BirRhiiuffuivk  lJaU*j  PoM^  Jam  art    I^ 

But   we  cannot  dkgube  from    ourselvt?  uit    then?    h 

thing  of  a  war  part}*  in  the  oountiy,  and  i  uH   ^u^ctsss^  ami 

aooen  to  some^  and  indeed  U>  not  a  few,  of  the  uevn^paper^   of  the  Lui 
Pinesa.     Now,  if  there  is  any  man  hei'e  who  thiiiks  the  que^ticm  doubtn 
to  our  policy — if  there  is  any  man  in  the  country  trbo  idiali   read  i 
1  say  now,  and  who  has  any  douht,  1  ttiiik  him  to  look  back  to  tbe  po]i<^ 
twenty-three  years  a^,  and  see  how  it  wiu  then  tried,  and  Koir  it  si 
or  how  it  failed.     The  arguments  were  the  same  then  ezactJy  as  ihi 
now.     The  falsehoods  were  the  same.     The  screeching  and  liowlinga 
portion  of  the  Press  were  just  about  the  ^une.     But  the  natioa  now- 
if  nations  learnt  nothing,  how  long  could  they  be  sustained — ^the  nm^kio 
has  learnt  something,  and  it  has  risen  above  this  \  because    J 
that,  although  there  may  be  a  greait  di^erent^  of  oprnlati  aa  to  Rj 
policy  in  the  main,  or  on  Turkish  policy  in  this  war,  and    men   may  j 
eepeinally  the  suffering  on  one  side  or  on  the  other,  for  my  ahare  1  pdty^ 
suffering  on  both  sides.     But  whatever  may  be  our  diBTerence  of  opiu 
I  think  this  is  conclusively  proved,  that  the  vast  bulk  of  all  the  opinion 
is  inEuential  in  this  coruntiy  on  this  question  leads  to  this,  tliat  the  na 
IB  for  a  strict  and  rigid  neutrality  throughout  this  war.     It  is  a  poiofuJ  I 
terrible  thing  to  think  how  easy  it  is  to  stir  up  a  nation  to  wrar.     Tak^ 
any  decent  history  of  thLi  county  from  the  time  of  William  ISX,  until  % 
for  two  centuries,  or  nearly  so,  and  you  will  ^d  that  the  ^rars  are  all 
supported  by  a  cla&3  of  arguments  which,  after  the  war  is  o\'er,  the  pe 
find  were  arguments  they  ahoald  not  have  listened  to.     It   is  just  so  i 
but  unfortunately  there  remains  the  dispoi»ition  to  be  exdted  on  this  qnesl 
Some  poet — I  forget  who  it  i^ — has  said  : 

■"ReligioQ,  teedoni,  veii|p»iice»  what  yon  will; 
A  wocd*s  enovgli  to  nuse  toaakind  to  kill. 
Some  caaniog  phmie,  by  faction  cnuj^bt  aad  8|vead. 
That  guilt  may  relgn«  atid  woliiss  and  worms  be  ifML" 

*^  Some  cunning  phrase,  by  faction  caught  and  spiread,**  like  iha 
phrase  of  the  ''  balanee  of  power/'  which  has  been  described  aa  a 
phantom  which  the  Government  of  this  ooimtry  has  been 
centuries^  and  has  never  yet  overtaken.  Home  cunning  phrase  like 
hear  of  now  of  ''  British  interests/'  Lord  I>erby  has  said  the  wisest  th 
that  has  been  uttered  by  any  member  of  this  Administration  diuiqg ' 
dtsoussion  of  this  war,  when  he  said  that  the  gneate^t  of  Britisih  Lntef«al( 
peace,  and  a  hundred^  and  far  more  than  a  hundred,  publio  meetiiM  bl 
lately  said  the  same.  And  in  millions  of  households  men  and  woman  b 
thought  the  same.  To-night  we  shall  ssy  '^  Amen  '*  to  this  wise  decianitii 
1  am  delighted  to  see  this  grand  meeting  in  this  noble  halL  This  boiliC 
is  consecrated  to  peace  and  freedom.  Yon  are  here  in  yonr  thoasac 
representing  the  oountleai  multitudes  outside.  May  we  not  to-mght  f 
our  voices  in  this  resolotioi^  that,  so  far  as  we  are  eoooemed,  the  aan^uiM 
record  of  the  history  of  our  oonntry  shall  be  doeed,  and  that  we  wHl  om 
new  page,  on  which  shall  henceforth  be  inscribed  the  blessod 
mercy  and  peaces 
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Notes  csed  bv  Mr.  Brioht  nt  delivehin<j  a  Speei-b  in  the  BiRMixofiA* 

T.iWS  HaIX,  SATrRDAV,  jAJfUART  12,  187G. 

Fifl/t  and  last  Shet', 

/aV  ^*wJ  .  JUfijuJh/'  Ai^t  ii^jtt^  s^A£A  * 


IMITATION    AS    A    FACTOR     IN 
PROGRESS. 


"  TMITATION/'  says  Aristotle,  '*  is  innate  io  men  from  cml 

X  in  this  men  differ  from  other  animals,  that  of  all  the 
most  imitative,  and  through  imitation  get  their  first  teachings ; 
upon  this  fact  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  origin  of  poetrj-.  Al 
is  SO  shrewd  an  observer  that  it  is  rarely  safe  to  slight  what  he 
and  for  myself  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  the  part  which  imi 
hag  played  in  the  development  of  our  race  ia  ofken  a'ddei 
recognized. 

In  many  of  the  lower  animals  the  principle  of  imitatioti  dot 
show  itself  rery  prominently:  most  of  our  domestic  animab 
foundly  as  they  are  iofluenoed  by  man,  show  little  textd^ii 
imitate  either  him  or  one  another.  As  regards  man^  they  are  3 
hia  fellow-workers  than  his  imitators.  Amongst  the  birds,  inu 
shows  it  self  J  but  almost  exclasively  in  regard  to  eoiig  :  umav  i 
singing  birds  seem  to  copy  one  another:  young  Unneta  ndof 
notes  of  various  singing  birds  under  which  they  may  be  brought 
thrushes  are  said  to  follow  the  leading  of  other  birds,  and  Io 
doubt  that  some  or  many  of  the  utt-eranoes  of  the  clever  starlin 
imitative.  Jackdaws,  magpies,  parrots,  are  all  celebrated  fd 
cleverness  with  which  they  leam  and  imitate  sounds  both 
articulate ;  and  the  mocking-bird  of  the  Umted  States 
Msnura  superha  of  Australia  remind  us  that  thia  imitative 
not  confined  to  the  Old  World.  But  in  these  birds  it  w^ 
if  this  quality  were  confined  to  sounds— for  uone  of 
have  mentioned  show,  I  believe,  any  general  tenden 
imitation  ;  the  skill  of  the  mag]>ie  in  pronouncing    wordfi 

•  **  Po^ticg/*  cap.  vi, 

t  BftrringtOD,  in  BlaokwAirs  "  Reseorchefi  in  Zoolo^^**  p,  30L 
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fihoTt  sentences  is  well  knoTm.  But  Mr.  Blaekwall  says  that  after 
almost  daily  investigation  of  its  Jiabit^,  he  has  never  known  it 
display  any  unnsnal  capacity  for  imitation  in  a  state  of  nature,  though 
when  domesticated  it  appears  to  have  this  facalty  more  tigkly 
developed  than  almost  any  other  British  bird.* 

But  when  we  reach  the  monkeys  the  matter  is  diffei^nt. 

Of  all  the  lower  animals,  they  are  the  most  distinguished  for  their 
mimicry — a  mimicry  which  extends  to  most  of  the  actions  of  the 
body,  and  even  the  expressions  of  the  face,  but  which  strangely  does 
not  appear  to  extend  to  sounds;  for  it  has  been  observed,  and  I 
believe  justly,  that  monkeys,  even  when  long  in  captivity,  never 
attempt  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  but  on  the  contrary 
retain  their  own  peculiar  sounds  for  pleasure  and  pain,  for  anger  and  ]oy,t 

It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that,  with  regard  to  the  lower 
animals,  the  faculty  of  imitation  plays  a  larger  part,  and  instinct  a 
lesser  part,  than  is  often  thought — that,  for  instance,  the  likeness 
between  the  nests  of  successive  generations  of  the  same  species  of 
bird  is  due  to  the  children  imitating  the  parents  in  their  work.  It 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  may  be  so  to  some  extent,  and  equally 
impossible  to  ascertain  with  precision  how  much  of  the  sum  of  the 
habits  of  a  generation  or  an  individual  is  due  to  inherited  instincts  or 
habits,  and  how  much  to  the  force  of  imitation*  There  is,  I  believe, 
no  doubt  that  birds  teach  their  young  to  sing,  and  also  give  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  flying,  and  so  far  they  appeal  to  the  imitative 
faculty  of  their  young*  But  the  early  age  at  which  the  progeny 
leave  the  nest  and  lose  the  care  and  society  of  their  parents  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  opportunities  of  learning  by  imitation  are  but  small. 
In  one  large  group  of  animals  this  opportunity  is  entirely  absent.  In 
great  families  of  insects  the  mother  lays  her  eggs,  and  both  parents  die 
before  the  eggs  are  hatched— die  often  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  whilst 
the  oHspring  do  not  leave  the  egg  till  the  spring.  In  all  these  creatures 
the  possibility  of  imitating  the  parent  is  reduced  to  zero*  A  father 
or  a  mother^s  face  has  never  been  known  to  a  single  member  of  the 
race  since  the  creation,  and  the  children  can  have  learned  nothing 
from  parental  example.  To  what  an  extent  have  they  been  losers  ? 
They  appear  not  less  to  follow  the  pattern  of  their  parents  than  the 
binls  or  the  beasts  which  see  and  are  seen  by  their  progeny. 

This  principle  of  imitation  seems  to  lie  deep  down  in  our  nature, 
amongst  its  most  primitive  elements.  As  every  one  knows,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  marked  and  charming  traits  of  childhood  ;  in  one  way  or 
the  other^ — in  mimicry  of  what  he  has  seen  or  heard — it  calls  out  and 
educates  all  the  faculties  of  the  child. 


•  Bkckwall,  **  neseitrohes/'  p.  168. 

t  See  Vog^t,    *^  M^moire  sur  los  Microc^pbales ;   H6 moires  do  rinatlttat  N»iion&l 
Oin^vois,'*  1866,  pp.  168,  169, 
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'  As  if  his  whole  vocation 
Were  endless  imitation." 

Again,  it  is  strongly  developed  in  the  microcephalic  form  of  idic 
as  has  been  very  fully  expounded  by  M.  Vogt,  and  it  is  exagger 
to  an  extraordinary  degree  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the  brain ;  s 
patients  are  sometimes  met  with,  who,  instead  of  replying  to  a  quest 
simply  repeat  the  words  of  the  questioner,  and  so  give  what  is  kn 
to  medical  men  as  the  echo  sign.  Again,  at  the  commencemei 
inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain,  the  patient  will  often  un 
Bciously  imitate  every  word  uttered  within  hearing,  whether  in  his 
or  a  foreign  language,  and  imitate  every  gesture  and  action  perfor 
near  him.*  So,  too,  amongst  savages  the  same  strong  tendency 
been  observed. 

"  They  are  excellent  mimics,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  speaking  of  the  p« 
of  Terra  del  Fuego ;  f  **  as  often  as  we  coughed  or  yawned,  or  made  anj 
motion,  they  immediately  imitated  us.  Some  of  our  party  began  to  sc 
and  look  awry  ;  but  one  of  the  young  Fuegians  (whose  whole  face  was  pai 
black,  excepting  a  white  band  across  his  eyes)  succeeded  in  making  far  j 
hideous  grimaces.  They  could  repeat  with  perfect  correctness  each  wa 
any  sentence  we  addressed  them,  and  they  remembered  such  word 
some  time.  Yet  we  Europeans  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  distin^ 
apart  the  sounds  in  a  foi-eign  language.  Which  of  us,  for  instance,  c 
follow  an  American  Indian  through  a  sentence  of  more  than  three  wc 
All  savages  appear  to  possess,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  this  power  of  mim 
I  was  told,  almost  in  the  same  words,  of  the  same  ludicrous  habit  an 
the  Caffres  :  the  Australians,  likewise,  have  long  been  notorious  for  t 
able  to  imitate  and  describe  the  gait  of  any  man,  so  that  he  can  be  n 
nized.  How  can  this  faculty  be  explained  1  Is  it  a  consequence  of 
more  practised  habits  of  perception  and  keener  senses,  common  to  all 
in  a  savage  state,  as  compared  with  those  long  civilized  ?  " 

Imitation  as  we  see  it  in  man  seems  to  extend  over  a  wider  ra 
of  action  and  production  than  in  any  other  animal.  It  is  not  confi 
as  in  the  monkeys  to  the  production  of  like  attitudes  or  bodilv  » 
it  is  not  confined  as  in  the  birds  to  the  imitation  of  sounds: 
includes  all  alike,  and  is  characterized  furthermore  by  consci 
pleasure  in  the  doing. 

If  Aristotle  be  right  in  the  proposition  that  of  all  the  parts 
man,  the  voice  is  the  most  imitative,t  and  the  observ^ation  alre^ 
made  as  to  monkeys  never  imitating  with  the  voice  be  also  true,  th 
is  in  this  particular  a  marked  difference — sometliing  like  an  antithe 
between  ourselves  and  our  poor  cousins. 

Furthermore,  in  man  imitation  is  not  a  single  or  homogenet 
quality ;  it  presents  itself  in  different  forms  and  degrees.  It  may 
think,  be  considered  under  three  heads: — (1)  the  absolutely 
voluntary  imitation — t.f.,  imitation  neither  voluntary  nor  conned 
with  a  voluntary  act ;  (2)  involuntary  imitation  connected  wit>i 
voluntary  act ;  and  (3)  imitation  entirely  voluntar}'. 

♦  Darwin,  quoted  by  Romanes,  p.  478,        f  "Beagle,"  p.  206.        J  "  Rhet.-  iii.  \ 
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All  these  forms  of  imitation  ngree,  I  believe,  in  their  initial  step, 
attention.  Without  attention,  I  suspect  that  no  imitation  can  arise, 
and  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  is  often,  though  not  always, 
in  proportion  to  the  attention  given.  A  man  who  bought  monkeys  to 
act  from  tho  Zoological  Garden  at  £5  a  piece,  was  willing  to  give 
twice  as  much  if  he  might  keep  them  three  or  four  days  in  order  to 
select  one,  because  he  found  that  whether  a  monkey  would  turn  out  a 
good  actor  or  not  entirely  depended  on  his  power  of  attention.  If  wlien 
he  was  talking  or  explaining  anything  to  the  monkey,  its  attention 
was  easily  distracted,  as  by  a  fly  on  the  wall  or  other  trifling  object, 
the  case  was  hopeless.  On  the  other  hand,  a  monkey  which  carefully 
attended  to  him  could  always  be  trained.* 

Of  the  lowest  form  of  imitation  the  elements  seem  to  be — first, 
attention;  and,  secondly,  a  reflex  action  producing  the  like  result 
without  consciousness  or  volition  or  intention ;  and,  thirdly^  as  a 
negative  element  or  condition,  the  absence  of  any  disturbing  thought 
or  idea — ^of  any  controlling  volition  or  intellectual  direction. 

Of  such  imitation  we  have  instances  in  the  familiar  infection  of 
gaping  or  yawning,  or  even  of  laughter.  Merely  to  see  another  gape 
often  produces  gaping  in  the  beholder : — not  often  if  occupied  with 
serious  thought,  but  more  often  if  in  a  comparatively  unthinking  mood. 

Other  striking  instances  are  found  in  the  idiot  or  the  patient 
BufTering  from  softening  of  the  brain.  The  microcephalous  idiot  whom 
M,  Vogt  examined  is  described  by  him  as  seizing  and  imitating  each 
movement  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning — ^strong  evidence  of  close  if 
unconscious  attention. 

A  nunnery  is,  I  suppose,  an  institution  in  which  the  pressure  of 
thought  is  not  very  severe — where  a  small  event  can  attract  great 
attention,  and  where  there  are  but  few  other  thoughts  necessarily 
present  to  countervail  the  effect  of  attention  on  the  imitative  principle. 
Such  is  the  conclusion  I  should  draw  from  two  stories  of  nuns  to  be 
found  in  *'  Zimmermann  on  Solitude,*'!  the  one  event  occumng  in 
Prance,  the  otJier  in  Germany.  In  the  first  a  nun  began  to  mew 
like  a  cat ;  other  nuns  began  to  mew  likewise.  The  infection  spread 
till  all  the  nuns  in  the  very  large  convent  began  to  mew  every  day  at 
a  certain  hour,  and  continued  mewing  for  several  hours  together,  till 
their  folly  was  checked  by  the  threat  of  castigation  fi^m  a  company 
of  soldiers  placed  for  the  purpose  at  the  entrance  of  the  nunnery. 

The  German  nun  was  even  worse.  She  began  to  bito  her  com- 
panions, who  all  took  to  the  same  habit,  which  is  said  to  have  spread 
through  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  and  even  to  have  extended  to 
the  nunneries  of  Holland  and  Rome. 

Something  like  this,  though  in  a  very  much  smaller  degree,  is  said 
often  to  happen  to  girls'  schools  in  England  :  one  girl  faints  in  church, 
*  Darwia,  "  Descent/*  voK  i.  pp.  14,  i5.  f  Second  port,  6th  cliup. 
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Icral  follow  suit ;  the  whole  attention  of  the  girls  is  drawn  to 
Iterestlng  comrade,  and  the  service  of  the  church  or  the  periods 
lermon  aflTord  no  adequate  counter-irritant  for  the  interest,  and 

1787  a  girl  at  a  cotton  factory  at  Hodden  Bridge  in  Lancashire 
Ito  convulsions  at  a  mouse  put  into  her  bosom  by  another  girl, 
I  convolsions  spread  amongst  the  girls  till  the  factory  had  to  be 
I  *  The  dancing  mania  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  affected, 
Id,  ono  hundred  children  at  Erfurt,  and  which  again  in  thefol- 
I  cantur^^  appeared  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  and  brought  together 
lies  of  men  and  women  dancing  in  the  most  violent  fashion, 
lead  into  the  Netherlands ;  and,  again,  the  Tigritier — a  form  of 
h  manitt  known  in  Abyssiuiaf — all  these  seem  to  be  distinctly 
table  to  the  form  of  imitation  which  I  am  now  describing. 
Ii  insanity  seems  communicable  by  imitatibn.  Folic  A  deux  is 
lie  which  the  French  medical  psychologists  give  to  cases  in 
I  the  delusions  of  an  insane  person  are  imitated  by  a  pre- 
I  sane  companion.  The  subject  has  recently  attracted  consider- 
liactiou  l)oth  in  England  and  in  France,  and  interesting  facts  in 
I  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  note4 
lly,  whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  stories  of  were-wolves, 
I  assuming  the  habits  of  wolves  or  of  dogs,  and  running  about 
Iburs  like  the  creatures  they  afiect, — whatever  element,  if  any, 
Ml  there  may  be  in  such  stories,  which  are  so  inveterate  as  to 
lemed  an  old  superstition  to  Pliny  in  his  day,§  must,  I  con- 
l>e  attributed  to  a  like  unconscious  imitation  producing,  by  a 
liction  in  a  weakened  or  diseased  mind,  the  likeness  of  the 
Lf  its  thoughts  and  attention. 

I  impossible  to  pass  away  from  the  consideration  of  this  kind 
lation  without  pausing  for  one  moment  to  reflect  on  the  most 
Ions  character  of  the  operation  which  is  involved  in  it.  An 
tsi  obsorved,  and  then,  without  consciousness  of  that  obserra? 
Ithont  any  desire  to  imitate  it,  the  appropriate  nerves  set  in 
Ithe  appropriate  muscles,  and  the  like  action  is  produced  by 
lolder.  Call  this  action  what  wo  will,  the  fact  remains  equally 
lou§,  and  fails  to  excite  our  wonder  only  because  it  is  one  of  a  ' 
lof  equally  strange  facts  in  our  constitution  which  are  too 
f  to  arouse  thought  in  the  minds  of  most  men. 
le  illnstrations  have  reference  to  muscular  activity,  but  equally 
liiore  remarkable  are  the  examples  of  the  influence  of  imitation 
Idomain  of  sensation.  The  involuntary  imitation  of  -psin  may 
Itranga  to  many,  but  it  seems  well  established  that  not  only 

ticck-er's  "  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,**  translated  bj  Babbington. 
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pain  may  be  produced  in  this  way,  but  also  the  physical  symptoms 
that  accompany  pain,  BQch  as  swelling  and  irritation*  I  do  not  rely 
on  the  stigmata  of  St,  Francis  of  Assisi  (though  the  evidence  as  one 
sees  it  at  second  or  third  hand  seems  very  strong),  but  on  cases  which 
have  in  recent  years  come  nnder  the  care  of  medical  men  in  England 
and  France.  In  on©  case  a  lady  satfered  intense  pain  accompanied 
with  a  red  mark  on  the  ankle  in  consequence  of  sympathy  excited  by 
witnessing  a  child  in  whom  she  was  greatly  interested  in  great  danger 
of  having  his  ankle  crushed  by  an  iron  gate  ;  in  another  case  a  lady's 
lips  and  month  became  enormously  swollen  from  seeing  a  child  pass 
the  sharp  blade  of  a  knife  between  its  lips* 

We  now  come  to  consider  what  I  have  called  the  second  form  of 
imitation — viz*,  that  which  occurs  when  we  voluntarily  and  consciously 
do  an  act,  but,  nevertheless,  without  volition,  sometimes  without 
consciousness,  do  it  in  a  manner  dictated  by  the  principle  of  imita- 
tion. In  these  cases  we  do  what  others  do,  not  from  a  wish  to 
imitate  them,  but  because  it  seems  more  easy  or  more  natnral  to 
<do  as  they  do,  and  even  if  with  consciousness,  yet  without  any 
definite  wish  or  desire  to  imitate  our  fellows.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
I  go  into  a  shop  to  buy  a  necktie,  and  I  buy  one  of  the  kind  most  in 
vogue,  I  do  so,  not  because  I  have  the  remotest  %vish  to-be  fashion- 
able, or  to  imitate  some  leader  of  the  ton,  but  because  the  colour  and 
form  prevailing  have  impressed  themselves  on  my  eye,  and  the  trouble 
of  selection  is  saved  by  following  that  impression*  Even  if  I  am 
conscious  of  imitation^  I  hardly  determine  on  it  or  wish  for  it.  If  I 
were  a  man  of  fashion  I  should  probably  imitate  some  person  with  a 
full  desire  and  determination  so  to  do ;  if  I  were  an  aesthete,  with  a 
mind  fully  alive  to  the  eternal  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
colour  of  neckties,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  enormity  of  the  prevail' 
ing  shades,  I  should  avoid  the  lapse  into  imitation  as  a  mortal  sin : 
and  in  either  case  I  should  be  saved  from  the  kind  of  imitation  to 
which  1  refer.  This  evidently  involves  a  certain  passivity  of  mind  as 
to  the  way  of  doing  a  thing*  The  same  thing  occurs  in  literature  and 
in  art :  some  great  man  writes  or  paints  in  a  particular  style,  and  all 
the  little  people  follow  suit,  and  are  often  vexed  and  honestly  surprised 
when  yon  tell  them  that  they  are  imitating  the  manner  and  style  of 
some  well-known  man. 

Of  this  second  kind  of  ^itation  another  instance  is,  I  suppose, 
offered  by  a  fact  not  uncommon — such  as  this :  an  Englishman  goes 
to  reside  in  America  or  in  Ireland,  and  after  a  few  years,  or  eveti 
months,  acquires  the  peculiarities  of  expression,  the  delicate  ditfer- 
encea  of  utterance  which  separate  the  speech  of  his  place  of  residence 
from  that  of  his  place  of  birth.     In  this  case  there  is  no  question  of 

«  Dr.  D.  Hack   Tuke,  "  Inflaenco  of  the  Miod  upon  the  Bodyr  2nd  od*  vol.  IL 
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A  still  more  remarkable  case  of  the  same  kind   is  ] 
infectiousness   of    stammering.       It    is   notorious    tl 
especially  if  young,  may  catch  the  habit  from  anothe 
force  of  imitation,  even  more  strongly  than  in  the  cas 
;|il  brogue,  acts,  not  only  without,  but  even  against  the  t 

of  the  person.  A  strong  desire — nay,  determination- 
trick  is,  I  believe,  no  certain  protection  against  th^ 
voluntary  imitation. 

This  independence,  both  from  volition  and  from  cons 
characterizes  so  many  forms  of  imitation,  is  very  m 
attention  may  be  given  unconsciously,  the  act  may 
sciously,  and  the  imitation  may  be  unconscious  :  and 
only  in  the  case  of  mechanical  acts  or  bodily  gestures 
also  the  influence  of  imitation  on  our  highest  natui 
standard,"  says  Miss  Wedgwood,  **  is  influenced  fai 
actions  which  we  admire  or  condemn  than  by 
endeavour  to  imitate.  A  thousand  accidents  decide  i 
neighbour's  conduct  shall  be  the  model  of  our  own,  l 
on  us  at  every  moment,  and  influences  our  whole  \h 
far  deeper  than  the  conscious  will."* 

The  elements  of  this  form  of  imitation  therefor 
(l)the  attention  given  consciously  or  unconsciously  to 
others ;  (2)  the  voluntary  doing  of  an  act  connected  yff\ 
which  our  attention  has  been  drawn  ;  (8)  the  doing  c 
act  in  an  imitative  manner ;  and  (4)  as  a  condition, 
,     any  volition  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  doing  the  ac 

This  kind  of  imitation  seems  to  result  from  the  n 
the  mind  to  economize  its  labours  :  for  I  suppose  the 
do  what  is  thus  done  before  us  than  to  do  something 
reason  is  not  difficult  to  suggest.     The  sight  saves  us 
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210X13  imitation.  Here  we  consciously  and  voluntarily  do  some  act 
ykich  we  have  seen  another  do,  or  heard  of  another  doing,  or  we 
aake  some  sound  like  a  sound  which  we  have  heard,  or  we  assume 
iMne  gesture  which  we  have  noticed,  or  we  paint  a  picture  like  some* 
ling  which  we  have  seen. 
In  this  form  of  imitation  the  mind  is  again  largely  influenced  by 
Ihe  principle  of  economy.  Through  the  infinite  possibilities  of  action 
Rt  any  one  moment  of  time,  the  eye  or  the  ear  which  has  seen  or 
leard  something  ofiera  a  guide  ready  at  hand,  which  will  save  th© 
pain  of  choice.  The  extent  to  which  persons  of  social  character  and 
10  great  originality  of  thought  do  and  say  what  they  have  seen  dune 
id  heard  said  is  a  matter  of  amusement  to  any  pne  who  has  a  mind 
perceive  it. 

But  another  principle  in  our  mental  constitution  seems  a  main 
fecundation  of  this  kind  of  imitation.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  up  to 
certain,  or  rather  an  uncertain,  point,  the  perception  of  identity 
lor  likeness  between  two  things  is  in  itself  a  source  of  pleasure  to 

Every  one  who  has  observed  children  knows  the  keen  delight  with 
[which  they  first  perceive  the  likeness  between  two  things  :  that  to 
[recognize  in  a  picture  a  thing  which  they  have  actually  seen  is  a  dip- 
Itinct  enjoyment ;  that  in  the  same  way  the  second  telling  of  a  stor"  , 
[or  the  second  playing  of  a  game,  seems  to  give  an  additional  and  iii- 
[dependent  pleasure  to  the  child. 

And  so  with  ignorant  people  when  they  look  at  pictureSj  the  gi'eat, 
[if  not  the  only  source  of  pleasure  seems  to  be  the  detecting  of  tho 
^likeness  to  something  they  know.  They  pass  by  the  pictures  which 
might  communicate  new  ideas,  and  rejoice  to  find  some  face  or  some 
place  which  they  know.  **  Law  1  ain't  it  like/*  is  the  genuine  ex- 
pression of  their  pleasui'e,  and  lets  us  see  the  source  whence  it  is  derived. 
And  B0»  even  after  the  artiste  of  Greece  and  Eome  had  reached 
their  highest  levels  and  done  their  best  work,  the  critic  of  art  found 
in  the  exactness  of  the  likeness  one  of  the  highest,  perhaps  the  highest, 
element  of  excellence,  Tho  birds  that  flew  to  the  grapes  of  Zeuxis, 
the  horse  that  neighed  to  the  painted  horse  of  Apelles^  the  painted 
curtain  of  Parasius  that  deceived  Zenxis  himself,  these  seemed  to 
Pliny,*  and  I  suppose  to  the  ancient  world  generally,  to  be  the  highest 
tributes  to  the  excellence  of  the  artists.  Probably  our  modem  art 
critics  would  look  with  considerable  contempt  on  the  judgment  of  their 
predecessors,  and  I  am  not  concerned  to  consider  th©  extent  and  the 
detail  to  which  a  portrait  or  a  landscape  should  strive  to  imitate  the 
original ;  but  imitation — i.e.,  the  production  of  one  thing  like  another 
— lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  art,  and  even  now,  and  even  to  the  most 
cultivated  beholder,  the  perception  of  this  llkenesa  is  a  sense  of  direct 

*  Lib.  zzzT,  cap.  10. 
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Ig.  However  mnch  we  may  seek  to  lessen  the  sphere  of  mere 
l>m  in  artr,  it  is,  I  suppose,  certain  that  pictures  which  created 
le  of  likeness  to  any  known  thing  would  soon  cease  to  please. 
Iliis  pleasure  which  human  nature  feels  in  iteration — ^repetition 
lown  sake — language  bears  abundant  testimony.  The  forms  of 
I  In  different  languages  are  extremely  various,  but  they  are,  so 
I  I  know,  all  based  on  the  repetition  of  something.  In 
V  poetry  the  jioet  relied  on  the  likeness  of  the  two  limbs  of 
Irsa  the  one  to  the  other,  as  a  source  of  pleasure  in  the  hearer ; 
tlo-Saron  poetry  the  chief  reliance  was  on  alliteration,  the 
Ion  of  the;  same  letter;  in  the  classical  jioetry  of  Greece  or 
Ld  the  repetition  of  the  same  arrangement  of  sounds  of  divers 
1 J  in  our  own  on  the  repetition  of  the  same  series  of  em- 
Id  and  uoemphasized  syllables ;  in  rhyme  on  the  recurrence  of 
kound, 

I  of  all  arta  and  crafts  of  human  life,  the  stage  speaks  londest  of 
Lsure  derived  by  man  from  imitation.  To  say  that  that  is  the 
lirce  of  the  pleasure  conferred  by  the  histrionic  art,  from  its 
lie  elements  to  its  highest  development,  would  perhaps  be  to  go 
I     But  that  it  is  the  main  and  principal  one,  cannot  admit  of 


Istn^p.  aifain,  is  one  of  the  most  pointed  illustrations  of  the  truth 
Itotlc  s  n  mark  that  the  imitation  of  pain  gives  pleasure.  That 
It  should  exist  as  a  pleasure  is  an  emphatic  statement  of  it 
Laf^nre  from  the  imitation  conquers  the  pain  from  the  pain,  and 
I  pleased.  So  deep-rooted  and  so  strong  is  our  love  of  imitation. 
Ive  thus  dwelt  upon  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  mere  fact  of 
Ion — of  iteration — of  which  imitation  is  a  particular  instance. 
I  add  one  caveat  before  I  part  from  the  subject :  repetition  may 
Irequentj  even  though  of  a  thing  pleasant  in  itself,  as  to  grow 
Ime  and  tedious,  to  become,  in  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  "  a 
fcle  iteration." 

t  could  g^t  back  to  the  cradle  of  human  civilization  and  see 
Ikrliof^  in  its  swaddling  clothes,  we  should,  I  suspect,  find  that 
lacity  for  imitation  in  all  the  various  forms  in  which  it  exists 
I  and  the  pleasure  derived  from  its  exercise  were  playing  a  vast 
iTnfleeflj  the  thought  which  I  desire  to  suggest  for  consideration 
I  that  the  superiority  of  this  capacity  in  man  is  one  of  the  main 
If  the  great  difference  which  exists  between  him  and  any  other 
E — of  his  progress  in  civilization  and  of  his  capacity  for  a 
Ind  religious  elevation  beyond  his  own  natural  level. 
Ills  try  to  conceive  in  imagination  the  difference  between  a 
V\  endowed  with  a  great  jwwer  and  love  of  imitation  and  the 
Img  without  this  endowment.  The  one  would  find  in  all  the 
lof  nature^  in  all  the  forms  of  natural  things,  materials  which 
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'be  might  make  his  own  and  convert  to  his  own  use ;  he  would  find 
in  the  habits  and  proceedings  of  other  creatures,  hints  by  which  ha 
might  improve  his  own  modes  of  action :   and  any  exceptionally  high 

|level  of  intellectual  or  moral  excellence  reached  by  a  single  individual 
light  become  the  object  of  imitation  to  the  whole  race.  In  the  case 
of  the  same  beingt  but  unendowed  with  the  gift  of  imitation,  none  of 
these  things  would  happen :  the  same  surroundings  might  exist,  but 
they  would  be  iooperative  on  liis  mental  condition.  The  creature 
would  be  without  means  of  lifting  itself  above  the  original  level  of  its 

k notions  and  instincts :  it  would  have  no  fulcrum  by  means  of  which 
to  erect  itself  above  itself. 
Is  what  I  thus  suggest  verified  by  what  we  can  know  or  surmise  of 
the  primitive  life  of  mankind  ?  ''  The  Kamtschadalea/'  says  Captain 
Jving,  who  sailed  with  Captain  Cook  on  his  fatal  voyage  and  continued 
[the  narrative  of  that  voyage  after  his  death* — 

*'  The  Kamtschadales  very  thankfully  acknowledge  their  obligiitious  to  the 

fbeam  for  what  little  adviincemeiit  they  have  hitherto  made,  either  in  the 

[eciences  or  polite  arts.     They  c!onfess  that  they  owe  to  them  all  their  skill 

)both  in  physic  and  surgery:    that  by  remarking  with  what  herbs  these 

[  animals  rub  the  wounds  they  have  received,  and  wh;it  they  have  recourse  to 

Lwhen  sick  and  languid,  they  have  become  acquainted  with  most  of  the 

simplee  in  use  among  them,  either  in  the  way  of  internal  medtcino  or  exter- 

[nal  application.     But  what  ^viJl  appeal'  somewhat  more  singular  is,  they 

[acknowledgf'   the  bears  likewise  for    their  dancing   masters.     Indeetl,  the 

evidence  o?  one's  senses  puts  this  out  of  ULspute :  for  the  bear-dance  of  the 

KaraLschadales  is  an  exact  counterpart  of  every  attitudf^  and  gesture  peculiai* 

[to  this  animal,  through  its  vnrious  functions  :  and  this  is  the  foundation  and 

[groundwork  of  all  their  other  dances,  and  what  they  value  themselves  most 

I  upon." 

The  emu  dance  and  the  kanifaroo  dance  of  the  Australian  natives  are 

no  doubt  in  like  manner  derived  by  imitation  from  the  animals  which 

have  most  attracted  the  attention  of  these  savages. 

If  we  again  imagine  ourselves  beside  the  cradle  of  the  civilization 

of  our  race,  and  inquire  what  peculiarities  of  the  human  creature 
I  differenced  it  from  its  fellow  animals  and  made  civilization  possible, 

we  shonkl  find,  I  suspt^ct,  that  one  of  the  most  marked  of  those 
I  peculiarities  was  the  capacity  to  utter,  to  give  outt  to  express,  to 
I  make  known  to  its  fellows,  in  some  form  or  the  other,  the  images  which 

were  present  to  the  brain  and  the  thoughts  which  dwelt  in  tlie  mind. 
[Of  these  modes  of  utterance,  speech  has  grown  to  bo  so  completely 
I  dominant,  that  we  sometimes  forget  the  other  means  to  which  the  race 
{has  had,  and  still  has,  recourse.  The  principal  forms  of  human  utter- 
[ance  may  be  classed   under  gesture-language,  picture-writing,  word- 

language,  and  word-writing ;  and  at  the  base  of  all  these  the  principles 
Id  imitation  will  bo  found  to  lie. 

Gesture-language  consists  in  the  imitation  by  gesture  of  the  prin- 
*  Captain  King,  "  Yoj&g^  to  the  Pacific^*^  by  Cook  and  King,  voL  iU.  p.,  307. 
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lor  some  ooe  or  more  of  the  principal,  characteristics  of  the  thing 
I  described,  coupled  with  a  designation  of  things  present  l>j 
bljr  pointing  to  them.  Such  a  language  is  found  to  subsist  ahnost 
Liother  tougue  amongst  large  congregations  of  deaf  and  dumb 
le,  especially  if  ignorant  of  any  other  language,  and  it  is  carried 
I  great  development  or,  I  might  say,  perfection.  It  has  been 
1^  too,  amongst  the  Cistercians  labouring  under  the  dismal  rale 
lir  order,  and  amongst  Indian  tribes  often  meeting,  but  ignoranfc 
fc  another's  speech. 

r.  Tylor  has  given  a  very  curious  account  of  this  language  as  it 
I  in  the  Berlin  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution.  Of  the  nature  of  this 
Lge  one  or  two  illustrations  will  be  enough.  The  lefb  hand  closed 
■to  represent  a  chimney,  with  the  right  fore-finger  placed  over  it 
ito  imitate  steam,  signifies  a  railway.  A  motion  in  imitation  of 
Lf  rowing  means  England  or  Englishmen,  whilst  actions  like 
Ig  off  the  bead  and  strangling  depict  the  countries  and  people  of 
le  and  Russia  respectively.  This  mode  of  communication  is 
1)^  based  on  an  imitation  by  gesture  of  the  thing  thought  of.* 
It  the  picture-writing  of  the  savage  tribes  is  not  less  plainly  based 
limitation  of  another  kind — viz.,  the  production  by  the  art  of 
liig  of  a  likeness  to  the  object  thought  of.  Sj)ecimen8  of  this 
l>f  communication  have  come  to  us,  especially  from  the  Indian 

t 

Iw  far  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds  is  the  origin  of  word- 
laga  is  a  large  and  much  debated  question,  at  which  I 
lily  glance.  *'  Words,"  says  Aristotle,  "  are  bits  of  mimiciy."} 
Imay  be,  and  probably  is,  far  too  wide  for  an  exact  statement 
lo  truth  ;  bat  even  the  most  zealous  opponents  of  the  mimetic 
1  of  speech  admit  that  '^  there  are  names  in  every  language 
Id  by  mere  imitation  of  sound  ;  ''§  and  I  am  not  now  ooncemed 
luire  into  the  matter  more  exactly.  But  if  we  may  venture 
ticeive  of  the  origin  of  speech  from  its  present  structure,  I 
h,  for  one,  entertain  any  doubt  that  imitation  of  this  kind 
llayed  a  certain  not  inconsiderable  part  amongst  our  first 
late  forefathers.  They  listened  to  the  noises  of  the  wind  in 
■pine-woods,  or  their  alder-swamps,  or  the  scattered  birches 
lir  hill  sides,  or  heard  the  rapid  flight  of  wild  birds  disturbed 
leir  haunts;  and  by  imitation  they  produced  words  like  the 
I  and  the  sujh,  and  the  whirr,  and  the  whizz  of  our  own  speech. 
fctood  by  the  dark  mere  or  the  moorland  stream,  and  spUuh, 
hih^  and  f/nrgle  may  recall  the  noises  they  heard.  They  listened 
I    inarticulate  cry    of    their   fellow-creatures,    and   words    like 

I  Tylofs  '*  Heacsarches  in  the  Early  History  of  Mankind,**  1865,  ohap.  ii. 
I  See  Taylor's  '^Alphabet,"  i.  16.  t  "  R^^et."  iii.  1. 

I  Max  MuUer,  "  Science  of  Language,-  eighth  edition,  L  409. 
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cmJcoo,  hoopoe^  and  pccioit  still  recall  the  imitative  names  which  they 

t  bestowed  on  them. 

In  like  manner  we  have  words  descriptive  of  the  noises  produced 

'by  the  collision  of  hard  bodies,  like  dap,  or  rap,  or  crack;  or  uf 
softer  bodies,  like  thud^  or  rfrtZ/,  or  wlutck ;  or  of  the  sounds  of 
animals^  like  purvy  huz^  hum^  boorn^  and  qitack ;  or  of  human  inter- 
jectional  or  inart.iculato  sounds,  like  ayoq  and  ache  from  ah  1  or 
tftschmack  from  the  smacking  of  the  lips,  or  Imff  from  the  inarticulate 
iittei*ance  of  arrogance ;  or  cough^  or  hkmufjh^  or  giggle^  or  chuckle^  or 
tmigh^  from  the  famiUar  noises  which  they  represent.* 

The  same  fact  was  familiar  to  the  Latins,  as  evidenced  in  their 
own  language,  and  St.  Augustine  (who  had  taught  rhetoric  witli 
distinction  at  Carthage)  dwells  in  a  remarkable  passage  on  the 
harmony  between  the  sound  of  the  words  expressing  a  thing  and  the 
thing  expressed.  The  tinnitus  of  brass,  the  hinniius  of  horses,  the 
balaimoi  the  sheep,  the  clangor  o^tikG^  trumpets,  the  stridor  of  chains 
are  all  illnstrations  of  this  coincidence. f 

But  the  influence  of  the  imitative  principle  on  the  stinicture  of 
language  does  not  cease  with  this  simple  mimicry  of  sounds.  It 
tends  to  produce  a  likeness  between  some  quality  of  the  thing  and 
the  word  expressive  of  the  thing.  If  we  contrast  our  words  rough 
and  Jtarshy  on  the  one  hand»  and  the  words  sojy.  and  mnootk,  on 
the  other,  we  are  conscious  of  a  fitness  in  the  respective  words  to  the 
qualities  signified.  The  Latins  saw  a  like  contrast  between  such 
words  as  lenilas,  voluptas^  met^  on  the  one  hand,  and  cisperitaft^  crtuc, 

i  and  acre,  on  the  other.  Nor  is  it  in  single  words  only  that  this 
desire  to  fit  the  word  to  the  action  prevails.  In  the  formation  of 
sentences  it  has  coi^tinued  to  claim  a  place  amongst  the  ornaments  of 
the  most  cultured  languages.  From  Homer,  with  his  imitation  of 
the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs,  as  they  rush  wildly  on  in  confused 
medley — 

iroAXd  d*  uvavra^  Htlravra^  napavra  rr,  J^o'j^^iu  r*  tjXBop — -J Had,  xxiii.  116, 

to  Tennyson,  with  his — 

Toijchod,  cliiUtcd, 


"  For  the  Eeet  drew  near, 
ftnd  oliwhod,  and  vanished/' 


all  poets  have  more  or  less  loved  and  used  this  figure  of  rhetoric* 

How  far  the  manual  and  technical  arts  of  human  life  owe  their 
suggestion  and  origin  to  imitation  is  a  point  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  been  fully  considered.  That  the  first  canoe  was  made  iu 
imitation  of  a  rotten  tree  whiqh  had  served  as  a  ferry  boat ;  that  the 
first  pillar  was  constructed  in  the  likeness  of  the  erect  tree ;  that  the 
*  See  Farrar**  **  Origin  of  LanguJigc/*  chap.  iv.  ;  Lubbock's  "  Prioiitivc  Givilixa- 

t  See  a  pa&sage  from  tl)(*  "  Do  Dialectic/^'*  cited,  wiiU  emendaUons,  bj  Mas  Mulkr. 
'^  Science  of  Language/'  eighth  edition^  !i.  348, 
VOL.  LV.  V  U 
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larcli  WHS  made  to  represent  the  over-reaching  boughs  in  some 
llade;  that  the  triglyph  in  the  Doric  frieze  represents  the 
I  the  cross-beams  which  rested  on  the  architrave — all  this  seems 
lobable,  and  suggests  that  further  investigation  might  show 
I  a  gi'eat  degree  imitation  of  the  objects  of  Nature,  or  of  earlier 
Ires,  underlies  all  the  various  arts  and  products  of  human  labour. 
\:%  hitherto  dealt  with  the  play  and  scope  of  the  imitative 
I  in  the  first  inception  of  human  civilization,  in  the  acquisition 
Iris  and  of  the  power  of  communicating  ideas.  Its  part  has,  I 
I  been  yet  greater  in  the  transmission  from  generation  to 
lion  of  language  and  the  arts  and  crafts  when  once  acquired. 
fcgpect  of  language  we  see  this  both  affirmatively  and  negatively 
ly  striking  way.  We  know  that  French  children  imitate  their 
I  in  speal^ing  French,  and  English  children  in  speaking  English, 

I  kno^i'  tliat  (at  least  before  Board  Schools)  men  and  women 

II  their  neighbours  and*  spoke  dialects,  and  that  particular 
I  have  particular  modes  of  expression  or  pronunciation  which 
liish  them  even  from  their  neighbours — all  evidences  of  the 
land  delicacy  of  the  operation  of  the  faculty  of  imitation. 
Legible  the  negative  instance  is  clearer  to  prove  that  imitation 
Inly  means  of  the  communication  of  language.  A  child  bom 
■nnot  hear  the  sound  of  its  parent's  voice,  and  though  quite 
I,  as  regards  its  organs  of  speech,  of  producing  the  like  sounds, 
It  in  faet  produce  them,  for  the  simple  reason  that  imitation  is 
b.  Cut  off  the  means  of  imitating  one  of  the  most  precious 
Ions  of  our  race,  and  the  whole  stream  of  tradition  is  stopped 
Inp!issabl6  barrier :  the  gift  of  speech  which  has  passed  from 
I  son  through  untold  generations  reaches  not  the  deaf  child. 
1  light  this  single  fact  throws  on  the  value  of  this  tendency  to 
Lan  race !  If  it  did  not  exist,  no  acquirement  of  the  parent 
Ipass  to  tbe  child  any  more  than  now  the  power  of  speech 
lo  the  deaf  child  :  every  generation  would  have  to  start  de  novo 
le  de&d  level  of  untutored  humanity. 

I  something  has  been  done  even  for  the  deaf-mute.  The 
fce  of  speech  by  a  human  being  produces  two  results — first,  the 
Ivious  one  of  a  sound  audible  by  the  ears  ;  and,  secondly,  motions 
lorgana  of  voice,  including  the  top  of  the  windpipe  and  the 
I  Now  fmm  the  former  of  these  the  deaf-mute  is  cut  off,  and 
It  ordinary  impulse  to  speech  is  withdrawn  :  the  latter  is  still 
I  the  sufferer,  and  by  directing  his  attention  to  the  movements 
I  parts,  and  allowing  him  to  follow  them  by  his  finger,  he  is 
I  not  only  to  associate  with  the  movement  the  meaning  of  the 
Irodaced,  but  by  imitation  to  reproduce,  though  imperfectly,  the 
bken. 
lese  facts  we  have  an  illustration  of-  what  I  may  call  the  rich- 
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neas  of  our  human  nature  in  its  power  of  imitation,  and  of  the 
extent  of  its  desire  to  imitate  j  for  we  have  one  and  the  &ame  tbing, 
epeccb,  the  result  of  two  different  kinds  of  imitation,  one  having  its 
imit-ation  in  son  ad,  the  other  in  the  perception  of  motion  in  another 
man's  organs. 

Bnt  it  is  not  with  regard  to  speech  only  that  imitation  is  the  means 
of  transmitting  acquirements  from  one  generation  to  another.  It 
wonid  be  too  much  to  say  that  jill  teaching  depends  on  imitation,  but 
it  would  not  be  a  very  gross  exaggeration  of  the  truth.  Are  yon 
drilling  children  or  teaching  gymnastic  exercises  ?  You  show  them 
how  to  act,  and  you  bid  them  do  as  you  have  done.  Are  yon  teaching 
drawing  or  painting  or  any  manual  craft  ?  You  do  the  same.  Are 
you  teaching  them  how  to  read  Greek,  or  to  pronounce  French  ?  You 
do  the  same.  The  communication  of  pure  statements  of  fact  and  of 
mere  intellectual  truth  obviously  involves  nothing  mimetic.  But  the 
teaching  of  everything  which  requires  the  pupil  to  do  as  well  as  to 
know,  does  involve  and  rest  upon  imitation. 

If  this  be  a  true  view  of  the  facts,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  whole 
progress  of  the  race  of  man  depends  on  the  extent  of  this  faculty ;  it 
enables  each  new  generation  to  do  with  ease  aU  that  the  preceding 
generations  may  have  learned  to  do  with  difficulty. 

We  know  well  that  imitation  is  strongest  Lrf youth  ;  that  in  youth, 
too,  it  is  easiest  to  learn  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  in  old  age, 
habit  is  strongest.  Now,  what  is  habit  ?  It  may,  I  believe,  be 
defined  as  the  imitation  of  ourselves. 

Seeing  how  much  we  imitate  others,  how  we  imitate  most  those 
with  whom  we  are  most  and  those  whom  we  most  esteem  and  love- — it 
would  be  strange  if  we  did  not  imitate  ourselves,  for  there  ia  no 
one  else  so  habitually  present  with  us  as  ouraelveSj — no  one  to  whom 
we  pay  more  attention, — rarely  any  one  whom  we  more  regard  with 
ikffection.  We  have  all  the  conditions  necessary  for  abundant  imita- 
tion, both  conscious  and  unconscious.  And  to  this  correspond  the 
facts  with  regard  to  habit ;  weak  in  youth,  it  grows  with  our  growth, 
and  gets  more  and  more  absolute  with  age;  acts  done  originally  only 
after  thought,  and  with  voUtion,  get  to  be  done  all  but  unconsciously : 
and  tJiere  reigns  over  us  a  power  for  good  or  for  evil — as  the  nature 
of  our  habits  may  be — which  renders  change  difficult,  and  the  force 
of  the  example  of  others  weak.  Imitation  of  others  and  habit  are 
mutually  exclusive,  only  because  we  cannot  imitate  two  diiforent 
things  at  once.  Tlie  mimicry  of  others,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  traits  of  childhood,  disappears,  we  well  know,  within  a  few 
years,  and  fixed  habit  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive traits  of  middle,  and  still  more  of  advanced  life.  *'  Imiter 
c^est  an  besoin  de  nature ;  nous  imitons,  jeunes  autrni,  vieux  nous 
oafimes,'*  • 
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the  transmlssioa  of  language  and  arts  bj  imita- 

transmitted  by  heredity  ?     Does  the  child  inherit, 

rej  the  acquired  habit43  of  the  parent  ?     The  qnea- 

Iment  in  estimating  how  far  imitation  adds  to  the 

(he  child.     But  it  is  a  question  npon  which  just  at 

[there  is  much  controversy. 

tnd,  we  have  Mr,  Darwin  offering  a  collection  of  in- 

fritauce   which  iisclode  amongst  them  cases    of   the 

3Juries  and  mutilatiouB,  especially,  or  perhaps  exdu- 

lowed  by  disease,  such  as  that  of  the  cow  which  having 

[51   an  Qyccident,  with  consequent  suppuration,  produced 

^lich  were  hornless  on  the  same  side  of  the  head ;  and, 

ese  are  more    directly   to  our  point — cases  of  the  in- 

lact^uired  habits    under    circumstances    which    seem    to 

possible   source  of  error  the  imitation  of  the  parent. 

when  taught   to   write  in   France  are*  said  to  cling  to 

manner  of  writing ;  an  infant  daughter  in  a  cradle  is 

imitated  the  peculiar  attitude  in  which  the  father  was 

to   sleep  ;  and    another  little   girl  to  have  imitated  her 

Istrange  way  of  expressing  pleasure  on  his  fingers,  which 

had   practised   when   a  boy,   but  concealed  as  he   grew 

[leuts  have  been   made   upon  guinea-pigs    by  M.  Brown- 

[and  upon  dogs  by  Messrs.  Mairet  and  Combemale,  which 

Iiow  that  aitifioially  produc<!d  disease  may  be  transnutted  by 

riroagh  one  or  even  two  generations.f     On  the  other  hand, 

Ismann,t    in    his    discourse    upon   inheritance,  invites  us  to 

ksite    conclusion.     He    contends    that    the     cases   cited  are 

or   no   scientific    value;  he    adduces    certain    physiological 

kgs  or    speculations    which    he    thinks    inconsistent  with  the 

descent,    he    argues    that    the    proposition   is  not   essential 

■^  f*xplanatioTi  of  the  facts  of  the  case  ;  he  further  insists  that 

Jliaracters  are  not  necessarily  acquired  characters,  but  that  many 

(se  commonly  eo  considered  really  depend  "on  the  mysterious 

(oration  of  the  different  tendencies  of  heredity."  § 

this  conflict  of  authorities  it  would  be  highly  presumptuous  if  I 

to  assert  anv  definite  conclusion,  but  I  shall  venture  to  hold  that 

h  is  some  eyiderice  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  such  habits  may 

Iransmittad  by  descent,  and  that  this  opinion  has  not  at  present 

conclusively  disproved  or  refuted. 
Iff  the  descendible  quality  of  habits  be  admitted,  imitation  will  appear 

Darwin's  ♦*  VariaUcm  of  Flnntg  nnd  Animak,"  ii.  6,  7,  23,  24. 
'*  Comptes  EendoB,'*  voL  cyj.  p.  G07. 

*'Ueber  dit  Verexbuag/'  Jcmi   1 883 ;  and  Mr.  Mo8cley*8  article,  Nature,  toL 
f  i2&,  S  Mgiele}^^  Kature,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  630. 
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jto  have  greatly  enlarged  its  power  of  transraittlug  the  acquirementa  of 
'  one  generation  to  the  next,  and  so  enabling  that  generation  to  start  from 
a  higher  vantage  ground  than  its  predecessor.    For  that  which  wag  done 
first  by  an  ancestor  as  a  volnntary  act,  then  repeated  by  him  in  imitation 
of  himself  until  it  grew  to  be  a  habit,  may  be  done  by  his  descendant  as  a 
mere  matter  of  habit,  vested  in  him  by  the  laws  of  descent,  and  with  in- 
finitely less  wear  and  tear,  both  physical  and  mental,  than  wag  expended 
r  on  the  act  by  the  one  who  first  did  it.      Each  generation  may  not  only 
I  receive,  but  acquire  habits,  and  the  sum  of  its  received  and  acquired  habitus 
it  may  hand  on  to  the  next  generation^  tg  be  in  its  turn  augmented  by 
the  accretions  of  habits  in  that  generation,  and  handed  on  with  its  new 
increment  to  the  next  following  generation,  and  so  on  in  succession* 

In  these  two  ways,  the  later  generation  starts  with  a  larger  stock  of 
.  endowments  than  its  predecessor  by  the  force  of  the  principle  of  imitation. 
If  it  be,  on  one  hand,  a  gain  to  do  anything  without  the  effort  of 
[thought,  it   is,  on  the   other  hand,  very   dangerous  to  live   without 
1  thought.      It  is  evident  that  the  principle  of  imitation,  very  valuable 
BO  long  as  it  helps  us  without  thought  to  do  as  well  as  our  forefathers 
;  have  done,  is  very  noxious  when  it  prevents  us  from  doing  any  better 
than  they  have  done  :  and  this  is  its  effect  where  it  is  not  counter- 
balanced by  a  perpetual  inquiaitivenesa  and  activity  of  mind.    Nowhere 
does  the  power  of  imitation  show  itself  so  mightily  as  in  those  states 
of  society,  like  the  Chinese,  in  which  imitation  is  deified,  is  made  the 
highest  duty  of  life,  and  where  everything  which  is  not  like  wOjat  has 
I  been  done  before  is  regarded  as  evil   The  absence  of  all  imitation  would 
produce  a  stagnation  in  human  society,  because  each  man  and  each 
generation  of  men  would  derive  no  benefit  from  what  their  forefathers 
had  learned :  the  presence  of  no  other  principle  of  life  must  and  does 
equally   prodace  stagnation,  because  the  whole  thought  of  the  com- 
munity is  hidebound  in  a  case  through   which  it  cannot  break — the 
whole  life  is  that  aptly  described  by  Beda^  as  one  of  stupid  habit — 
micL  stitUcc  cofisvctudinis.    It  is  only  the  co-existence  of  imitation  with 
free  thought  and  effort  that  produces  a  really  healthy  and  progressive 
state  of  society.     The  danger  of  mere  imitation  has  been  strikingly 
depicted  by  Quintilianf :   *'  What  would  have  happened  if  no  one  had 
^one  an  inch  beyond  the  precedent  that  he  was  following  ?     In  the 
poets  we  should  have  had  nothing  better  than  Living  Andi'onicus,  in 
history  notJiing  better  than  the  annals  of  the  pontiffs :  we  should  still 
be  navigating  on  rafts  ;  there  would  be  no  pictures  except  silhouettes 
drawn  from  shadows  cast  by  the  sun.'* 

It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
realize  a  state  of  society  which  is  really  stationary :  with  our 
.greedy  appetite  for  new  ideas,  for  new  things,  for  reforms,  for 
improvements,  it  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  a  great,  if  not 
•  ••  lib,  Efl45.,'*  lib.  iv.  cap.  27.  f  bib.  x.  p.  1S4». 
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f  the  hnman  race  knows  none  of  these  things,  and 

3tite,  that  it  has  gone  on  for  thousands  of  years  in 

it  goes  on  to-day,  and  that  it  regards  any  attempt 

f  thought  or  new  modes  of  life,  not  merely  as  an 

t  as  an  impiety. 

dre  the  force  of  habit  is  not  so  i)owerful  as  to  exclude 

nd  all  progress,  we  may  trace  its  power  in  arresting 

I  suppose  that  the  peat  hovels  of  the  West  of  Ireland 

changed  since  the  times  when  St.  Patrick  preached  to 

of  their  present  occupants.     Imitation  has  checked  any 

ove  the  style  of  house-building. 

ome  measure  of  the  force  of  imitation  on  the  mind  when 

ts  counterpart  and  complement — originality.    We  feel  that 

lity  implies   a  marked  superiority  of  mind,  that  in  its 

lifestations  it  is  a  note  even  of  genius.     Now  what  is 

but  the  doing  of  a  thing  in  a  way  in  which  we  are  not  led 

the  example  of  those  around  us  ?    It  implies  that  we  have 

nd  and  below  these  examples,  and  have  for  ourselves  thought 

Ian  of  what  is  to  be  done   from  the  principles  applicable  to 

so  act  independently  of  the  force  of  example. 

then,  when  once  originality  occurs,  there  follows  one  of  the 

it  of  human  follies  and  one  of  the  most  impossible  of  things, 

tation  of  originality  : — so  strong  and  deep  is  this  principle  of 

y,  that  we  try  to  imitate  that  of  which  the  essence  is  that  it  is 

iitation  and  that  it  is  not  imitable. 

is  evident  that  the  force  of  imitation  will  not  be  equal  upon 
linds :  on    those   with  large  powers  of    acquisition,    but   small 
rs  of  origination,  it  will  be  large ;  on  those  in  whom  origination 
iore  vigorous    it  will  be  less.     Furthermore,   it  is  obvious  that 
3rent  persons  will  be  differently  the  objects  of  imitation — even  of 
;onscious,  unintentional  imitation.     The  active,  vigorous  man  and 
)  bustling,   showy  woman  will  bo  more  likely  to   be   followed  bj 
eir  neighbours  than  the  shy,  retiring  student  or  the  quiet,  dowd 
etist.     But  what   above  everything   else   seems  to  determine    tl 
)rce  of  imitation  is  the  love  or  admiration  of  the  imitator  for  tl 
mitated.     In  these  truths    lies    the    familiar    fact  of  the   force 
3xample,  the  infectious  power  alike   of    what   is  good  and  what 
evil ;  and   the  further  fact,  that  the  influence  of  example  is  pro] 
tionate  to  the  affection  and  regard  which  is   attracted  to  the  pe 
who  exhibits  that  example. 

It  is  not  only  the  living  men  and  women  who  are  the  subjec 
our  admiration  and  of  our  imitation.     The  creatures  of  the  poe 
the  romance- writer  and  the  novelist  all  act  en  the  human  minf 
through  it  on  the  life  and  conduct  of  men,  by  the  tendency 
exists  to  imitate  them.     The  anxiety  of  Don  Quixote,  under 
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strange  circumstances  of  his  strange  career,  to  act  •  in  exact  imitation 
of  the  heroes  of  his  heart,  under  the  most  similar  circumstances  in 
their  careers,  is  one  of  the  strokes  of  nature  in  the  immortal  work 
of  Cerrantes.  The  like  influence  is  terribly  at  work  at  the  present 
moment,  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  administration  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  know  best  in  how  many  cases  the  youthful  culprit  has 
been  led  to  the  commission  of  crime  by  the  reading  of  some  novel 
or  &tory,  in  which  Dick  Turpin.  or  some  such  other  mean  wretch, 
has  been  depicted  in  a  way  which  has  fired  his  imagination,  and 
produced  a  sti'ong  desire  to  emulate  his  deeds  of  violence  or  of 
robbery.  Surely  the  moral  responsibility  of  the  novelist  is  not  a 
light  one. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  solemn  importance  of  these 
thoughts,  if  they  be  true,  in  reference  to  morals  and  our  individual 
obligations.  Wo  have  each  one  of  us  a  tendency,  both  conscious  and 
nnconsciouSi  to  imitate  the  words  and  deeds,  and  even  the  thoiiglits,  of 
those  with  whom  we  associate*  But  we  imitate,  not  only  others,  but 
ourselves  also ;  and  hence,  by  our  voluntary  acts,  we  are  placing  the 
fetters  of  habit  on  our  future  lives,  and  binding  our  future  conduct 
by  our  present  acts,  and  thus  narrowing  the  area  of  the  activity  of 
our  wills.  If  oar  daily  actions  be  true  and  strong  and  noble,  and 
our  thoughts  are  high  and  pure,  we  are  rendering  it  day  by  day 
more  difBcult  for  us  to  do  anything  false,  op  weak,  or  base,  or  to 
nourish  low  or  impure  thoughts ;  but  if  our  deeds  and  thoughts  be 
low  and  bad,  we  are  placing  the  posRession  of  virtue  and  nobility 
further  and  further  out  of  our  reach,  till  at  last  it  becomes  a  moral 
impossibility. 

And  if  this  bo  the  momentous  efiect  of  imitation  on  ourselves,  it 
follows  that  we  are  exerting  a  like  infliience  on  all  around  us. 
Every  visible  act,  every  expressed  thought,  forms  a  possible  object  of 
imitation  to  all  within  sight  or  hearing  of  us,  and  so  on  in  an  ever 
widening  cu*cle.  Every  single  act  produces  a  moral  wave  like  the 
wave  created  by  the  fall  of  a  stone  into  water.  We  have  before  us 
what  Gibbon  has  well  called  **  the  infinite  series,  the  multiplying 
power  of  habit  and  fashion."* 

Nothing  perhaps  more  impresses  the  mind  with  the  solidarity  of  the 
human  race  than  the  thought  of  the  enduring  influence,  through  all 
succeeding  generations,  of  the  great  men  of  old,  of  the  love  that  is 
wakened  anew  in  each  wave  of  human  life  for  the  mighty  creations  of 
the  mighty  masters  of  song  and  of  romance,  and  of  the  force  of  imita^ 
tion  which  goes  with  and  is  intensified  by  this  love.  Imitation,  it 
was  truly  said  1^  that  great  patriot  statesman  Sir  John  KUotj  is  *'  the 
moral  mistrefis  of  our  live8."t 


•  **  Decliiic,*'  cap.  Kiii, 


t  Forstei'8  '*  Life  of  Eliot/'  vol.  i*  p.  2. 
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liiow  of  no  more  appalling  example  of  the  power  of  one  life  to 
luce  another  in  far  distant  periods  than  that  which  is  afforded 
L  strange  and  horrible  history  of  the  Mar6chal  de  Retz.  A  man 
Lie  birth,  great  wealth,  great  distinction  as  a  soldier,  and  high 
lour  with  his  Sovereign,  he  took  to  the  most  horrible  course  of 
Imnrder  of  which  we  have  any  narrative:  and  when  at  last 
li  to  confession  he  made  this  statement  as  to  the  origin  of  his 
Is.  ''  The  desire  to  commit  these  atrocities  came  upon  me  eight 
I  ago.  I  left  Conrt  to  go  to  Chansonc6  that  I  might  claim  the 
Irty  of  my  grandfather  deceased.  In  the  library  of  the  castle  I 
I  a  Latin  book — Suetonius,  I  believe — full  of  accounts  of  the 
lies  of  the  Roman  emperors.  I  read  the  charming  histoiy  of 
ins,  Caracalla,  and  other  Caesars,  and  the  pleasure  they  took  in 
liD^the  agonies  of  tortured  children.  Thereupon  I  resolved  to 
le  and  surpass  these  same  Cadsars,  and  that  very  night  began  to 

I  iniitation  be  the  moral  mistress  of  our  lives,  she  is  also  the  reli- 
I  m litre Bs  of  our  lives.  It  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  pursue 
Ihonght  far.  But  of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  one 
t  mightiest  forces  in  the  propagation  of  religions  consists,  first, 
I  love  which  the  founder  has  awakened  in  the  breasts  of  his 
rers,  and  of  those  who  through  them  have  learned  to  know,  and 
ing,  to  love  his  character;  and,  secondly,  in  the  force  of  the 
pie  of  that  founder,  proportioned  to  the  greatness  and  earnestness 
k  character,  and  to  the  love  which  he  has  awakened.  Such  a 
luent  would  be  true  of  great  teachers  like  Confucius  and  Gautama. 
I  a  statement  is  emphatically  true  of  the  great  teachers  of  Chria- 
Im — of  St.  Augustine  or  St.  Francis ;  and  above  all,  I  speak  it 
fc-eyerence,  I  believe  that  what  I  have  said  is  pre-eminently  true 
Im  whom  we  honour  as  our  great  pattern  and  example.  No  life, 
Irsonality,  has  ever  attracted  such  an  outcome  of  love  and  affection 
Lt  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  no  life  has  ever  been  lived  so  worthy 
litation.  That  imitation  which  this  love  has  produced  has,  in 
linds  of  men's  hearts,  made  a  change,  has  literally  turned  and 
Id  the  course  of  their  lives,  has  converted  them — it  has  literally 
Ithem  turn  away  from  sin,  and  so  the  righteousness  of  Christ  has 
Ithem  Just  and  holy  men.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  say  that  this 
■that  Christ  has  done  for  man,  but  like  Thomas  h  Kempis,  or 
ler  wrote  the  *'  Imitation  of  Christ,"  I  believe  that  to  imitate 
1  19  to  be  holy,  and  that  the  desire  to  imitate  Him  has  been,  and 
t  a  most  operative  force  in  human  society. 
Iw,  here  I  cannot  but  ask  my  reader  to  look  back  with  me  on  the 
Wfe  bav  e  taken  ;  we  have  considered  the  mimicry  of  the  monkey. 


•  raring-Gould*8  "Book  of  Were  Wolves,*'  pp.  229,  230. 
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the  pantomime  of  the  child,  the  force  of  imitation,  conscious  and 
onconscions,  over  the  adult  man.  Is  it  the  self-same  faculty  which 
enables  men  to  imitate  the  pattern  of  Christ,  and  so  to  grow  holy  in  His 
likeness  ?  I  believe  that  it  is,  not  because  I  deem  holiness  to  be  any- 
thing low  or  physical,  but  because  I  believe  that  all  nature  points  up- 
wards, as  by  an  unconscious  prophecy  and  forecast,  to  the  development 
of  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  "  Howbeit  that  was  not  first  which  is 
spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural;  and  afterward  that  which  is 
tapiritual." 

Edw.  Pry. 


^ 
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THOUGH  labour  representation  has  not  as  yet  ati 
proportions,  it  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  t] 
form  in  this  country.  In  1857,  my  friend  G.  J.  H 
an  artisan  in  his  youth,  and  a  man  who  has  never  loa 
touch  with  the  work-people,  was  a  candidate  for  the  i 
the  Tower  Hamlets.  John  Stuart  Mill  then  sent  a  ge 
tion  and  a  letter  of  hearty  approval.  The  same  distil 
supported  Mr.  George  Odger  when  he,  some  years  a 
forward  for  Southwark.  Both  Mr.  Holyoake  and  "h 
defeated.  The  same  fate  befell  Mr.  Cremer,  Mr.  Ho 
labour  candidates  in  1868,  and  it  was  not  until  1874  t 
Macdonald  and  myself  were  returned  as  the  first  din 
sentatives  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The  desire  for  i 
tation  of  the  workmen,  and  the  power  to  give  effect  to 
alike  increased  since  1857.  The  extension  of  the  s 
gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  movement  in  favour  of  lal 
tion,  and  in  the  present  Parliament  there  are  nine  mei 
Mr.  Cremer  and  Mr.  Howell,  who  are  recocmized  as  n 
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parliamentary  duties ;  others  go  so  far  as  to  contend  that  a  man  is 
Dot  a  labour  member  who  does  not  continue  his  ordinary  employment 
even  when  Parliament  is  in  session.  This,  in  theory,  may  look  well 
enough,  but  in  practice  it  is  impossible. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  itself  practically  decided  the  point. 
Those  whom  it  has  accepted  as  labour  members  are,  without  exception, 
men  who  worked  at  their  respective  trades,  and  who  still  maintain  a 
close  connection  with  large  associated  bodies  of  workmen,  such  asso- 
ciations selecting  and  recognizing  them  as  their  representatives  and 
spokesmen. 

I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  at  length  the  cjuestion  of  labour  repre- 
sentation in  Parliament.  I  may  be  asked,  however,  whether  the 
principle  of  special  representation  is  sound,  and  whether  there  is 
Bufficieut  justification  for  it  in  the  circumstances  of  our  time.  Are 
not  class  members  and  class  legislation  evils  to  be  avoided  rather  than 
benefits  to  be  sought?  Are  there  any  reasonable  demands  of  the 
workmen  that  would  not  be  readily  conceded  by  the  House  of 
Commons  even  if  there  were  not  a  single  direct  representative  of 
labour  in  that  assembly  ?  I  frankly  admit — indeed,  I  confidently 
assert — that  the  sound  doctrine,  true  for  all  time  wherever  represen- 
tative government  exists,  is  to  select  the  candidate  because  of  his 
character,  hig  personal  fitness,  his  general  political  agreement  with  the 
electors,  and  his  ability  to  give  effective  expression  to  their  opinions 
and  convictions.  The  qualifications  here  enumerated  are  essential  and 
vital ;  they  are  of  much  greater  moment  than  the  social  status  or  the 
position  in  life  to  which  the  candidate  belongs. 

These  sentiments  are  neither  original  nor  profound.  More  than 
fifteen  years  ago,  in  my  first  speech,  when  responding  to  a  requisition 
inviting  me  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Commons,  I  declared 
that  the  workmen  did  not  a&k  for  class  representation,  but  they  resented 
class  exclusion.  I  controverted  the  opinion,  which  had  then,  as  it  has 
now,  its  advocates,  that  labour  members  should  not  be  politicians,  but  only 
class  representatives,  and  I  contended  that  while  in  a  great  industrial 
centre  the  candidate  should  thoroughly  understand  labour  questions, 
still  the  one  true  principle  was  to  select  a  member  on  the  gi'ounds  of 
his  personal  character  and  his  fitness  to  represent  his  constitnents. 
The  only  justification  for  re- stating  these  commonplaces  is  that  they 
are  not  unimportant,  and  they  are  too  often  ignored  alike  by  candi- 
dates and  by  electors. 

The  best  member,  therefore,  I  repeat,  is  he  who  is  free  from  class  bias, 
who  looks  at  every  question  on  broad  grounds  of  justice  and  humanity, 
who  will  speak  and  vote  for  what  is  right,  though  it  may  cut  prejudice 
against  the  grain,  and  may  militate  against  his  own  interests.  Such 
members  we  have — mine*OT^Tiera,  railway  directors,  large  employers  of 
labour,  who  can  be  just  and  humane  even  when  iline  Regulation  TSVUa 
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loyers'  Liability  Bills  are  under  consideration.  Not  only  are 
li  XI]  the  House  of  Commons,  but  they  come  in  increadng 
I  and  there  were  never  so  many  of  them  there  as  now.  Do 
liissions  destroy  or  even  weaken  the  claim  for  labour  repre- 
I?  I  think  not.  The  ideal  to  be  aimed  at  is  one  thing,  the 
llized  is  another.  It  may  be  desirable  to  get  rid  of  classes 
I  dJstiQctions.  To  abolish  class  animosities  and  class  prejudioes 
ly  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Iisses  we  have,  and  class  representation.  Officers  of  the  army 
■3  navj,  members  of  the  legal  and  of  the  medical  professions, 
trectors,  manufacturers,  and  mine-owners,  bankers,  financiers, 
Lrds,  abound  in  our  legislative  assemblies.  They  assert  the 
Id  they  share  the  prejudices  of  the  class  or  profession  to  which 
lig.  Only  the  few  can  wholly  emancipate  themselves. from 
ksessions  of  their  birth  and  their  surroundings.  Moreover, 
Lowledge  is  needed  quite  as  much  as  good-will ;  and  labour 
lioly  tiiken  a  higher  position  since  working-men  entered 
It  than  it  occupied  before.  When  equality  of  fortune  is 
Id,  or  when  men  generally  have  emancipated  themselves  fiom 
I,  then  class  representation  will  no  longer  be  requisite. 
le  it  is  not  only  defensible,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the 
■the  interests,  yea,  even  the  very  prejudices,  of  the  workmen 
Id  forcible  expression  in  Parliament. 

liew  will  not  perhaps  be  seriously  contested.  The  House 
Ions  should  be  as  far  as  possible  a  faithful  reflex  of  the 
iTh©  labour  members  cannot  complain  of  their  reception 
Housp.  Whatever  its  faults  and  failings  may  be — and  it 
I — that  assembly  is,  so  far  as  ita  own  members  are  concerned, 
ly  democratic.  It  believes  in,  and  practises,  equality,  and 
Ike  from  condescension  and  from  arrogance.  Let  a  member 
lubstance  what  he  is  talking  about — let  him  talk  straight  at 
p — not  up  to  it,  still  less  down  to  it — and  the  House  will 
In  a  fair  hearing  and  will  make  generous  allowance  for  his 
I  and  inaccuracies  of  speech.  Probably  there  is  no  place  in  the 
Icro  social  position  counts  for  less  than  in  the  British  House 
Ions.  It  may  be  unfair  in  its  judgment  of  a  man,  but  it 
LsnreB  him  by  a  mean  standard ;  it  estimates  him  by  his 
land  ability,  not  by  the  extent  of  his  possessions,  and  cares 
lich  or  just  as  little  for  a  peasant  as  for  a  lord.  The  same 
I  said    with   equal  truth  of   any  other  assembly  of  English- 

Inot  be  contended  that  the  work-people — who,  according  to 
le  not  so  much  a  class,  as  the  nation — have  ever  pushed  to  an 
fceir  demand  for  special  representation.  They  have,  indeed^ 
ll>pe^  far  short  of  their  legitimate  claims.      Whatever  their 
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^shes  may  be,  there  are  great,  almost  insuperable,  impediments  in  the 
'way  of  labom"  representation.  The  labour  candidate,  always  a  poor 
xnan,  cannot  easily  cross  the  threshold  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
That  House  has  been  called  ^'  a  rich  man's  club."  Money,  no  doubt, 
reckons  for  less  now  than  formerly,  but  still  it  is  hardly  extravagant 
to  say  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  its  **  door  is  barred  with  gold 
and  opens  but  to  golden  keys."  The  main  diflSculty  of  the  rich  man 
is  overcome  when  he  finds  a  constituency  with  the  will  and  the 
power  to  elect  him.  The  working-man  has  not  only  this  preliminary 
obstacle  to  surmount,  but  he  has  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  his 
election  expenses  are  to  be  paid,  and  to  find  the  means  of  living, 
should  his  return  prevent  him  from  following  his  ordinary  avocation. 

The  cost  of  elections  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  recent  legis- 
lation, but  it  is  still  very  high.  At  the  last  general  election  the 
amounts  paid  by  candidates  in  scores  of  instances  exceeded  a  thousand 
pounds,  often  reaching  £1500,  and  rising  to  as  much  as  £1700. 
The  returning  officer's  fees  alone,  in  numerous  cases,  were  more 
than  'five  hundred  pounds,  occasionally  above  six  hundred,  and 
reached  as  high  a  figure  as  seven  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds. 
Two  much-needed  reforms  are  to  relieve  candidates  of  returning 
officers'  charges,  and  to  pay  members  of  Parliament  for  their 
services. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  old  Chartist  doctrine  of  payment 
of  members — one  of  the  few  remaining  points  of  the  Charter  which 
have  not  yet  been  even  partially  carried — is  coming  to  the  front. 
In  the  division  last  session,  when  Mr.  Fenwick  brought  the  subject 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  135  members  voted  in  its 
favour  and  191  against.  This  shows  amazing  progress  as  com- 
pared with  eighteen  years  ago,  when  the  question  was  last  discussed 
in  Parliament.  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  carried  but  24  members 
into  the  lobby  in  support  of  his  motion,  while  211  went  against 
him,  when  he  tested  the  opinion  of  the  House  in  1870.  A  minority 
of  24  increased  into  one  of  135,  and  a  majority  of  211  reduced  to 
191,  indicates  some  progress,  and  inspires  the  hope  that  the  minority 
will  before  long  become  a  majority.  When  the  names  of  the  majority, 
as  recorded  in  the  division  list,  are  carefully  examined  and  compared 
with  another  parliamentary  paper  since  published,  the  result  is  not 
without  significance.  A  Return  '' showing  the  names  of  all  pre- 
sent members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  in  receipt  of 
public  money  from  the  national  exchequer,  whether  in  the  form  of 
salary,  pay,  pension,  or  allowance  of  any  kind,"  has  just  been  issued 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fenwick.  This  Return  proves  that  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons 
in  receipt  of  pubUc  money.  Of  these,  fifty-eight  voted  against  pay- 
ment of  members.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  those  members  had 
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Ined  from  Foting,  there  would  have  been  a  majority  of  two  for 
Ition,  Or  if  they  had  voted  on  the  other  side,  there  would  have 
L  majority  of  sixty  in  its  favour.  True,  some  of  the  hundred  and 
liembera  referred  to  receive  mere  nominal  sums  as  offioeis  of 
Inry,  &c.,  but  forty-three  of  those  who  opposed  the  motion  aie 
Imore  thaa  £100  a  year ;  thirty-seven,  upwards  of  £500 ;  and 
t-aix  of  tliera  from  £1000  to  £7000  per  annum. 
In  not  challenging  the  right  of  these  gentlemen  to  the  mcmey 
let  J  on  the  contrary,  I  do  not  doubt  that  most  of  them,  if  not 
trly  earn  their  pay.  Nor  do  I  question  their  honesty  in  voting 
It  payment  of  members  while  they  themselves  are,  in  many  cases, 
lly  in  receipt  of  much  larger  amounts  from  the  national  exchequer 
Iny  one  would  be  likely  to  suggest  as  fit  remuneration  for  ordi- 
Inembera  of  Parliament.  I  would  only  remark  that,  whatever 
le  their  reasons  for  the  course  they  have  taken,  they  can  hardly 
l>osed  to  the  principle  of  payment  of  members ;  nor  wiU  they 
Id^  I  presume,  that  while  a  "groom-in-waiting"  is  a  public 
It  who  has  fairly  earned  his  salary,  a  member  of  Parliament  is  at 
Ist  merely  to  serve  his  own  interests  or  ambitions. 
I  division  of  last  July  was  remarkable  not  only  on  account  of  the 
less  of  the  minority,  but  also  by  reason  of  its  constitution.  Mr. 
lone  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  spoke  in  support  of  the  motion, 
lail  the  leading  men  on  the  front  Opposition  bench,  and  nearly 
■Liberal  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time,  voted  for  it  This 
lute  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  of  the  Liberal  party.  So  far 
ks  1830,  when  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  of  that  day  introduced 
fcrm  Bill  containing  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  members,  ha 
lipported  not  only  by  distinguished  Radicals  like  Joseph  Hume 
Ir  Francis  Burdett,  but  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  the 
thitbreada.  Lord  Ebrington,  and  by  great  Whig  noblemen  sudi 
Id  Althorp,  Lord  Howick,  and  Lord  John  Russell.  On  thai 
fcn,  however,  a  direct  issue  was  not  raised,  since  the  motion 
lich  the  division  was  taken  was  as  to  whether  the  time  had, 
I  not,  come  for  the  House  to  pass  a  measure  of  parliamentary 


rment  of  members  concerns  the  labour  representative  and  the 
prdoniat,  but  it  does  not  concern  them  alone,  or  chiefly.  Even 
I  present  conditions  there  are  no  difficulties  that  cannot  be  over- 
by  the  great  trade  organizations.  Payment  is  required  not  merely 
jjjle  workmen  to  go  to  Parliament,  but  to  widen  the  area  of  ch(Hoe 
■at  assembly,  and  to  place  at  the  service  of  the  constituencies, 
It  reference  to  wealth  or  social  position,  the  best  political  ability 
I  nation.  The  Radical  party  ought,  therefore,  to  put  this  reform 
[forefront  of  its  programme, 
loes  not  follow  that,  even  with  the  lessened  cost  of  elections  and 
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payment  of  members,  the  direct  representatives  of  labour  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  numerous.  The  struggle  for  existence 
of  the  workers,  their  poverty,  their  comparative  lack  of  education, 
their  jealousies  and  divisions,  would  all  be  impediments  in  their  path- 
way to  the  legislative  chambers  of  the  world.  All  experience  proves 
this.  Every  other  country  in  Europe  having  anything  like  parliamen- 
tary government — with  the  one  exception  of  Italy — pays  a  salary  to  its 
representatives.  The  same  is  true  of  the  United  States  of  America,  of 
Canada,  and  of  some  other  of  our  colonies.  Yet  in  Republican  America, 
with  a  wide  suffrage,  with  a  high  rate  of  wages,  with  a  long-established 
and  an  admirable  educational  system,  though  working-men  have 
occasionally  been  elected  to  the  State  Legislatures,  scarcely  any  have 
been  sent  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington. 

In  France,  too,  where  both  deputies  and  senators  are  paid,  and 
where  universal  suflBrage  exists,  very  few  workmen  have  been  elected 
to  the  Senate  or  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  Tolain,  who  was  a 
workman,  has  for  many  years  been  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  has 
done  good  service  on  economic  and  labour  questions.  In  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  the  working-men  have  constituted  themselves  into  an 
independent  party,  sometimes  called  the  "  groupe  ouvrier  "  and  some- 
times the  "groupe  ouvrier  socialiste."  The  party  consists  of  some 
dozen  members,  the  majority  of  whom  were  elected  for  the  first  time 
in  1885.  Less  than  half  of  them  are  working-men  in  the  sense  of 
ever  having  been  engaged  in  manual  labour  ;  the  others  are  connected 
with  the  professional  classes,  such  as  barristers,  solicitors,  medical  men, 
and  journalists.  The  "  groupe  ouvrier"  usually  vote  with  the  extreme 
iedion  of  the  Republican  party.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  they 
are  not  always  agreed  among  themselves ;  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Boolangist  agitation,  some  of  them  have  supported,  while  others  have 
opposed,  General  Boulanger. 

In  Germany  the  situation  is  not  dissimilar.  That  country  is  some- 
times held  up  as  a  model  to  the  working-class  politicians  of  Great 
Britain.  I  have  before  me  a  newspaper  sketch  of  a  new  labour  party 
about  to  be  formed,  in  which  the  writer  declares  that  this  new  party 
wiU  send  to  Parliament  genuine  labour  representatives — men  who, 
following  the  example  of  the  Social  Democrats  of  Germany,  will  "  don 
their  leather  aprons  and  do  a  spell  of  hard  work  at  their  respective 
trades  after  they  have  finished  their  parliamentary  labours."  We  are 
not  informed  how  many  such  workmen  are  in  the  German  Pai*liament ; 
nor  why,  with  payment  for  their  services,  it  should  bo  necessary  for  any 
of  them  to  do  double  duty  as  workmen  and  as  legislators.  The  Social 
Democrats  derive  their  power  from  the  working  classes,  but  very  few 
workmen  have  been  elected.  There  are  ten  Social  Democrats  in  the 
CStamber ;  half  of  them  began  life  as  workmen,  but  they  have  nearly 
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sen  into  otlier  positions,  and  there  is  but  one  workman,  a  dgar- 

r,  at  present  in  the  Beichstag.     I  am  neither  condemning  nor 
lizlng  the   Social  Democrats;  I  do  not  know   enough  of  tiieir 

Jtiea  to  express  either  approval  or  disapproval  of  their  methoda. 
[leye  they  are  men  of  character  and  ability,  who  have  devoted 
Ives  with  courage  and  fidelity  to  a  cause  firom  which  they  have 
brsonal  advantages  to  expect.  From  them  it  is  possible  that  we 
(learn  much,  but  in  the  direction  of  labour  representation  Germany 

am  persuaded,  little  or  nothing  to  teach  us. 
reden  and  Norway  have  much  in  common,  and  may  be  taken 
Iher.     Both  pay  their  members ;  both   have  an  old  system  o( 

iment  founded  on  a  democratic  basis.     Sweden  has  had  a  long 

ience  of  workmen  legislators.     For  more  than  seven  hundred  yean 
ly  yeomen,  who  till  the  fields  they  own  or  rent,  have  had  a  seat  and 
]:0  in  their  Parliament.     Since  the  measure  of  parliamentary  reform' 
in  1865,  the  influence  of  these  yeomen  has  greatly  increased. 

Lava  proved  an  eminently  conservative  element ;  they  have  given 
^.  deliberations  of  the  Diet  practical  common-sense,  and  have  added 
security  and  stability  of  the  State.     While  the  yeomen  are 

^ly  represented,  very  few  artisans  or  wage-earners  of  any  kind 

been  elected,  Stockholm  being  the  only  town  that  has  ever 
In  workmen  as  members  of  Parliament.  In  the  Norwegian 
Ibing,  again,  the  farmers  are  largely  represented,  having  at  the 

it   time  thirty-eight  members.    Probably  there  is  not  a  legis- 

assembly  in  the  world  in  which  there  is  a  more  varied  repre- 
|tion  of  classes  than  in  that  of  Norway.     In  addition  to  fiEurmers, 

are  clergymen,  barristers,  solicitors,  schoolmasters,  members  of 
Syil  service,  shopkeepers,  artisans — ^in  short,  men  of  almost  every 

claas,  and  profession.  If  there  must  be  class  representation, 
t^ariety  and  completeness  is  so  far  satisfactory,  but  the  propor- 
I  are  not  so  fair.  In  the  present  Storthing  the  official  element  is 
Qy  over-represented.     Eleven  thousand  civil  servants  and  local 

Ja  return  fifty-eight  members,  while  186,000  working-men  elect 
ee. 

the  labour  members  now  in  the  House  of  Commons,  except  those 
homes  and  whose  work  are  in  London,  are  officials  of  tradea 

Sj  or  are  supported  by  those  societies.  They  were  selected  by 
lown  localities ;  they  did  not  push  themselves,  and  were  not  forced 
IherB,  upon  their  constituents.  One  of  the  essentials  of  success  in 
1  candidatures  is  this  spontaneity  and  freedom  from  extraneous 
fton.     If  the  feeling  of  localities  is  not  recognized,  outside  inter- 

5,  whether  by  individuals  or  by  societies,  may  hinder,  but  it 

ily  will  not  help.  Though  the  labour  representatives  wore 
lated  neither  by  club  nor  caucus,  they  are  avowedly  party  meo. 
■appealed  to  the  electors  as  Eadical  politicians,  were  elected  aa 
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Bucli,  and,  as  a  rtile,  tliey   have   acted   and  voted   with   the   Liberal 

f  party.     This   has   sometimes  been  made  a  matter  of  repmach,  and   it 

has  been  urged  that  the  workman  member  should   be  neither  Whiy 

j  nor  Tory,  nor  Radical,  bnt  only  a  labour  representative.   Among  tliotr 

I  who  most  bitterly  denounce  existing  parties,  the  opinion  prevaiU  that 

the  working-men  should  form   themselves  into,  and  act  as,  a  distinct 

and  independent  party.     That  view  is  no  doubt  honestly  held  by  many 

persons   who  have  a  sincere  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  the^ 

labourer.     I  entii'ely  disagree  with  them,  and  believe  that  little  or  no 

good,  and  much  evilj  would  result  from  such  a  policy. 

To  attack  Ls  always  easy.      Our  party  system  is  vulnerable  on  every 

side.     In  theory  it  is  open  to  criticism ;  in  practice  it  is  liable  to  greaifc 

abuse.      Its  methods  are  often   questionable,   its   actions    sometimes 

degrading.      The    partisan     who    abandons    his    own   judgment    and 

blindly  foUows  his   leaders   is  despicable  enough,  and  may  b*^  a  peril 

to  the  State.     But  where  there  is  representative  government,  the  only 

alternative  to  party  is  faction.      And  faction,  in  the  words  of  Boling- 

broke,  **  is  the  worst  of  all  parties.**     Faction,  cliquismj  **  fighting  foi* 

one's  own  hand/'  may  minister  to  the  vanity  of  the  individual,  but  it 

seldom  benefits  either  a  class  or  the  nation.      Nothing  effective  can  bo 

done  in  Parliament  except  by  the  hearty  co-ojx^ration  of  those  who  are 

\in  general  agreement.      The  labour  candidate   appeals  to  th*:*  electors 

^and  is  sent  to  Parliament   as  a   politician.      Kven  where   the  great 

majority  of  the  electors  are  workmen,  they  are  politicians  as  well  aa 

wealth-producers.     From  its  very  constitution  the  House  of  Commons 

is  a  political   assembly*      Nine-tenths   of    the    subjects   which    come 

before  it  are  of  a   political  chai'act-er.      Many  of  those  that  are  not 

strictly  labour  questions  are  quite  as    inipc^rtant  to  the  worknutn  as 

those  that  are.      Will  any  one  pretend  that  questions  of  peace  and  war 

— which  may  involve  not  only  vast  expenditure  of  life  and  treiisui'e,  bnt 

justice   and    good-will    between   one   nation  and  another — land  law 

reform,  and  all  that  it  embodies,  are  of  less  vital  moment  even  to  th? 

I  workmen  themselves  than  factory  inspection,  the  liability  of  employerii. 

lor  even   State    regulation   of  the  hours  of  labour?     By  forming  a 

I  labour  party  we  should  nof  get  rid  of  the  evila  of  party,  but  we  should 

[multiply  and   aggravate   those  evils.     The   labour  member  is  called 

upon — by  those  who  wish  him  to  concern  himself  solely  with  labour 

questions — to  give   up   his  conscience   and  judgment   on   the    great 

majority  of  the  subjects  that  come  before  Parliament,  and  this  he  is 

f  asked  to  do,  forsooth,  in  order  that  he   may  emancipate  himself  from 

I  the  thraldom,  the  degradation^  and  the  corruption  of  party  1   This  view 

[is  not  less  insulting  to  the  workman  than  it  is  absnrd  in  itself,     it 

laflsumes  that  the  worker  is  something  less  blian  a  man  and  a  citizen  ; 

[that,  as   a  mere  tool  of  industry,  lie   t^hould   separate  himself  from 

llnmanity,  from  great  controversies  between  individuals  and  betweeu 
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liLioD  and  another,  and  concentrate  all  his  energies  upon  matters 
Liiect  him  as  a  manual  labourer.     As  a  temporary  expedient 
liil^lit  be  defensible,  but  it  is  utterly  unsound,  and  therefore  in- 
Iti  of  universal  application.      We  should  strive  to  unite,  not  to 
I  men ;  to  efface,  not  to  intensify  class  distinctions, 
lie   not    deny — I  resolutely  maintain — that  there   are   decided 
Itages  in  sending  to  the  House  of  Commons  men  who,  having 
Ivorkmen  themselves,  thoroughly  understand  the  workman's  life 
lyuipathize  with   his   efforts  to  improve  his  condition.     These 
I  agt^s  have  been  demonstrated  on  many  occasions — in  discussions 
I   Labimr  Laws,  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  the  increase  in  the 
ler  of  inspectors  of  factories  and  mines,  the  Amendment  of  the 
I  Eegulation  Act,  and  other  measures  of  a  similar  kind.     Nor 
I  it  be  supposed  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  value  of  concerted 
I  by  tlie  labour  members.     These  members  now  consult  and  act 
ler  on  all  matters  that  specially  affect  the  workmen.     On  purely 
r  questions  they  are  actually,  as  they  ought  to   be,   a  party; 
I  on  general  politics  they  rightly  act  with  their  natural  allies, 
ladicals,  whose  central  principle  is  civil  equality  and  whose  object 
I  promotion  of  justice  between  man  and  man. 
lough  myself  a  convinced  believer  in  the  value  of  party,  no  one 
liizes  more  fully  than  I  do  the  necessity  of  the  labour  represen- 
I  maintaining  a  ]X)sition  of  perfect  independence.      He  should 
It  only  pure,  but,  if  possible,  above  suspicion.     I  say,  if  possible, 
lit  is  not  easy  for  a  certain  order  of  mind  to  believe  that  a  member 
lis   not  rich   can  be  honestly  and  unselfishly  attached  to  party. 
I  suspicions  of  little  minds  are  inborn,  and  need  not  be  heeded ; 
It  is  oa  ever}'  ground  desirable  that  the  labour  member  should 
I  entangling  himself  in  the  meshes  of  party ;  that  he  should  take 
liot  to  place  himself  under  obligations  which  will  make  it  more 
lit  for  him  to  go  against  his  party  when  h6  believes  his  party  to 
I  the  wrong. 

Iiat  special  legislation  do  working-men  require  ?  What  shall  be 
lolicy  of  the  labour  members,  and  who  shall  determine  or  dictate 
liolicy  ?  The  best,  if  not  the  only,  way  to  discover  this  is  to 
I  thii  history  of  the  trades  union  movement  of  this  country,  and 
lortain  what  is  th^  collective  opinion  of  working-men  as  deliberately 
l?3sed  in  their  labour  parliaments,  their  conferences  and  congresses. 
I  :M"r  the  mistakes,  whatever  the  shortcomings,  of  these  bodies, 
lia\  L'  Li  splendid  record  of  self-help  and  of  mutual  assistance,  as 
la  of  legislative  achievement.  Look  at  what  they  have  done  for 
luneijiployed.  During  the  year  1887  twenty-six  of  the  principal 
I  unions,  with  a  membership  of  265,218,  spent  no  less  a  sum  than 
1879  in  support  of  their  unemployed  members.  The  same 
les  for  the  same  object  have  spent  since  their  formation  three 
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[million,  five  hmidred  and  fifty-nine  thousand*   fuur  Inmdred  pounds 
I  etf?rling. 

While  self-rtjliant,  the  trades  unions  have  not  hesitated  to  appeal  to 
I  Parliament ;  bat  their  political  denmnds  have  always  been  character- 
jized  by  moderation,  and  have  been  kept  within  strictly  defined  limits* 
I  From  the  repeal  of  the  Combination   Laws  in  1824  to  the  passing  of 
the  Mines  Regulation  Act  in   1887  scores  of  Acts  have  been  placed 
[lopon  the  statute-book  dealing  with  the  rights  and  interests  of  labour, 
] These  measures  have  been  carrioil  on  the  initiative  or  by  the  active 
l^issistance  of  the  unions.     Some  of  them  have  aimed  to  protect  life 
nnd  limb  in  dangerous  occupations^  some  to  prohibit  the  employment 
of  children  of  tender  age  and  to  regulate  the  hours  of  women  and  of 
I  joung  people  ;  but   the  great  majority  of  them,  certainly  the  most 
important,  have  been  passed  to  re|>eal  unjust  and  oppressive  laws  and 
to  establish  complete  equality  between  employer  and  employed.    Ilere- 
Dforo   the  British  workman  has  demanded  neither  monopolies    nor 
privileges,  neither  pensions  nor  subventions,  from  the  Stat^ ;  he  has 
asked  only  for  fair  play,  aud  has  relied  upon  the  power  of  association 
kto  win  his  industrial  emancipation.      Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  pttlicy 
ihas  i>een  a  failure.      However  severe  may  be  the  struggles   and  the 
[difficulties  of  labour  in  this  country — and  they  are   in   many  cases 
[intolerably  hai*d — nowhere  else  has  anything  like  so  much  been  done  by 
[Tolaniary  united  effort  and  by  legislation  to  protect  life*  t<o  shorten 
[the  hours  of  labour,  and  otherwise  to  improve  the  worker's  condition. 
\ie  most  progressive  countries  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New  lag  far 
[behind  us  in  these  respects  ;  and  those  that  are  endeavouring  to  over- 
take us  are  fuUowing  in  our  footsteps  and  copying  our  example. 

Any  one  present  at  the  Int^ernational  Trades  Union  Congress  lately 

lield  in  Lond<m  must  have  been  impressed  with  two  things — viz.,  the 

wnr^tched  condition  of  the  working  population   on  the  Continent,   and 

i  their  tendency  to  look  to  the  State  to  do  almost  everything  for  them. 

[Their  bad  condition   is  apparent,  not  only  in  their   excessively  long 

I  hours  of  labour  and  the  scanty  pay  which  is  so  often  the  accompani- 

iTnent  of  long  hours^  but  also  in  the  absence  of  laws,  or  in  the  want 

[  of  adequate  laws,  for  securing  the  health  and  protecting  the  lives  of 

rthe  work-people,  and  in  the  lax  administration  of  such  laws  as  exist. 

Fn  many  of  these?  countries  the  elementary  right  of  association  is  denied  ; 

public  meetings*  indoor  and  outdoor,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  police ; 

there  is  one  law  for  the  employer,  another  for  the  employed,  and,  when 

kthese  unequal  laws  are  violated,  one  penalty  i^  inllicted  upon  the  rich 

llaw-breaker  and  another  on  the  poor.      The  worker  on  the  Continent 

lis  in  a  worse  position  as  regards  his  legal  status  than  was  his  brotiier 

Icn  this  side  of  the  Channel  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

I  Upon  the  State  the  continental  worker's  hopes  are  centred.     Not  only 

raoes  he  look  to  it  for  fair  play,  for  the  repeal  of  the  cruel  and  unequal 
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iSHoce  of  system  and  regulation  m  fKd'^^oirksliopI 
Recently  something  has  been  done  to  improve  this  \ 
When  there,  I  found  that  the  beat  labour  laws — tIiCNS@ 
truck»  with  regulating  factories,  workshops,  and 
all  modelled  upon  our  Acta  of  Parliament.  Their 
strong  as  ours,  however,  and  they  are  hardly  ever 
the  same  strictness. 

Outside   the  Trades   Umun  v  ungres:?,    jtru^ramm 
frecjuently   been    put    forward    in    the    name    of     tl 
Sometimes  these  have  emanated  from  men  who  bad 
speak  for  the  workmen  ;  sometimes  they  have  come 
tw&  bodies.      Of  the  latter  character  is  the  National  Lalj 
Association.     Among   its  o63cer8  and  leaders   are    some 
respected  and  capable  men  connected  with  the    trades 
ment.     At   the  first  annual  congress,  held   in   Sheffield 
last,  what  is  called  the  ^^  platform  **  of  the  labour  party 
This  platform  consists  of  fourteen  "  planks,"  beginninj 
of  members,  going  on  through  nationalization  of  land 
free   education,  disestablishment  of  State  Churches^ 
Bill  for  miners,  and  ending  with  the  establishment    by 
of  conciliation  for  the  settlement  ot"  trade  disputes. 

I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  minimize  the  importa 
proposals.  Some  of  them,  such  as  those  dealing  wi 
royalty  rents  (really  two  branches  of  the  same  subject) 
lation  of  the  bom's  of  labour,  are  of  vital  moment  to 
I  have  been  endeavouring  for  some  time  to  bring  the 
royalty  rents  before  the  attention  of  Parliament ;  and 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Government  to 'grant  a  Royal 
to  inquire  into  the  subject.  To  me  it  seems  nothi 
iniquitous  that  enormous  sums,  amountiag  ia 
millions    of  poimds,    should    every    vear 
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itage  to  everybody  concerned  and  witli  injury  to  nonej  be  greatly 
laced.   Much  has  been  done,  and  much  more  may  yet  be  done,  in  that 
Fdirection  by  the  power  of  nnion.    The  Sbate  has  shortened  the  working 
ftime  of  women  and  children^  but  it  has  declined — rightly,  I  think— to 
[interfere  with  the  hours  of  adalt  males.   Whether  that  distinction  should 
Ibe  maintained,  and  whether,  if  the  hours  of  men  are  to  be  fixed  by  law, 
the  proper  limit  for  all  trades  shall  be  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
Ifour,  need  not  now  be  discussed*    One  thing  is  quite  certain:  Parlia- 
f  jnent  will  not  move  on  these  lines  except  on  the  strongest  pressure. 
Preliminary  to  any  eflectivo  parliamentaiy  action,  the  workmen  must 
be  agreed.     That  condition  does  not  at  present  exist.      At  the  recent 
Trades  Union   Congresses,  both   at  the  ordinary  and   at  the   inter- 
nationaK  it  wi«  abundantly  evident  that  the  workmen  of  the  United 
Kingdom   diifer   widely  and   radically  on   the  question  of  the    State 
j  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labour.     But  to  discuss  this  programme  in 
[detail  would  take  me  far  beyond  the   scoi>e  of  the  present  article* 
{Personally,  I  could  accept  the  majority  of  the  planks,  as  we  are  told 
[they  were  accepted  at  the  Oongress,  *^  without  discussion/'  and  I  am 
[not  concerned  now  to  controvert  any  of  them.      But  I  sea  no  advan- 
Itage,  and  some  danger,  to  the  interests  of  the  workmen  in  putting 
[down  a  great  number  of  mized  propositions^ — some  of  great,  others 
[of  comparatively  small,  importance ;  some  ripe  for  immediate  legisla- 
[.tton,  others  in  a  very  backward  state — and  in  trying  to  comjiel  every 
Icandidate    for    Pat^iament   to    accept    or    reject    them   as   a   whole. 
[Several  of   the    fourteen  proposals   are   not    strictly  labour  questioos; 
[tfaoy  concern  the  workman  as  a  citizen,  not  as  a  bread-winner.      The 
I  majority  of  them   would   be   accepted   by  nearly  every  Radical    poli- 
tician ;   and  with  regard  to  the  remainder,  the  representatives  of  the 
workmen,  and  the  workmen  themselves,  differ  quite  as  fundamentally 
[as  those  outside  the  ranks  of  labour.      Whatever  the  vidue   of  this 
[platform  as  a  basis   of  propagandism,  it  is  useless,  and  worse  than 
[useless,  as  the  creed  of  a  new  party. 

If  I  have  tried  to  prove,  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  history  aod 

[the  teachings  of  experience,  that  the  self-reliant  policy  of  the  British 

[workman   has   been  successful,  aipd  that  it  shows   a  record    in  the 

[improved  conditions  of  labour  without  a  parallel  elsewhere,  it  must  not 

.  be  imagined  that  I  am  preaching  a  complacent  optimism.      Because 

much  has  been  done,  it  does  not  follow  that  everything  is  satisfactory. 

The  wretchedness  of  some  of  our  workers  is  appalling — not  the  idle, 

thriftless,  and  profligat'C  only,  but  the  industrious  and  provident.     Let 

,  any  one  inclined   to  rest  and   be  thankful  read   the  report    of  Mr. 

Burnett  on  the  condition  of  the  chain  and  nail  makers  of  Stafford- 

sliire,  and  the  evidence  given  before  the  House   of  Lords*  Committee 

on  the  sweating  system.     The  strong  hand  of  the  law  may  have  to 

ihe  laid  on  tbe  '*  sweater  "  of  the   East-end   of  London  and  upon  the 
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I ''  of  the  Black  Country.  Evils  so  great  and  palpable  mnat 
ted.  With  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  attack,  opinions  will 
ITbe  strongest  believers  in  the  virtue  of  self-help  will  readily 
le  need  for  occasional  State  intervention.  Our  factory  legis- 
lay  i\?qiiire  modification,  and  we  must  not  be  too  pedantic. 
lamed  against  Socialism,  we  should  remember  that  some  of 
L  beneficent  laws  passed  during  the  last  fifty  years  have  been 
I  lesa  socialistic.  After  all,  it  is  only  a  question  of  degree ; 
lot  dnuT  a  line  and  declare  dogmatically  that  State  inter- 
lis  right  on  one  side  and  wrong  on  the  other.  Each  case 
I  indited  on  its  merits.  But  it  may  be  well  for  those  of  the 
li  who  are  so  ready  to  look  to  the  State,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
|]p  always  means  management,  control,  and  discipline  by  the 
Ind  can  be  had  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  individual  liberty, 
le  workmen  in  the  past  have  asked,  and  what  they  will,  I 
Idemand  in  the  future,  is  not  alms,  but  justice ;  not  privilege, 
llity ;  not  State  management,  but  State  inspection.  On  these 
Ich  has  been  done,  much  still  is  required.  Let  Parliament  do 
I  can  to  make  a  clear,  free  highway  for  the  toiler ;  to  remove 
Istacle,  to  lighten  his  burdens,  and  to  protect  him  from  robbers. 
El  secret.  If  more  than  this  is  required — if  the  weak,  broken- 
liyfaier  needs  a  lift — the  assistance  rendered  should  be  dis- 
liDg  as  well  as  generous.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  weaken 
peliance  of  the  work-people,  or,  in  removing  one  evil,  evils  ten- 
latei'  will  be  produced. 

treat  parliamentary  controversies  of  the  future  will  relate  to 
b,  to  religious  equality,  to  education,  to  Home  Rule,  and  to 
lii^trial  and  social  condition  of  the  people.  These  social  and 
ml  topics — not  by  any  means  the  least  in  importance — are  not 
lestions,  and"  should  not  needlessly  be  brought  within  the  range 
I  contests.  Some  of  the  other  questions,  associated  as  they  are 
Iverful  vested  interests,  cannot  perhaps  be  kept  outside  party. 
■ho  aro  in  favour  of  freedom  as  against  monopoly,  of  equality  as 
privilegt3,  of  the  rights  of  the  people  as  against  the  interests  of 
Ive  a  tough  battle  in  prospect.  To  act  with  efiect  they  must  b^ 
I  they  can  only  unite  so  far  as  they  are  agreed.  The  workmen 
le  rights  and  interests  which  will  bring  them  in  conflict  with 
Ibut  they  have  none  that  are  in  opposition  to  the  rights  and 
I  being  of  the  community.  My  contention,  then,  is,  that 
l-men  have  nothing  to  gain  from  Parliament  by  sectional 
I  that  tlieir  true  policy  is  to  co-operate  with  that  party  with 
pinions  they  are  in  general  agreement. 

labour  representatives,  a  mere  handful  of  men,  hardly  more 
le  per  cent,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  utterly  powerless, 
lo  far  m  they  act  with  or  secure  the  co-opei*ation  of  others* 
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If  they  were  much  more  nnmerous,  I  should  still  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend them  to  form  themselves  into  a  separate  political  party — 
especially  into  a  party  founded  on  the  accident  of  class,  a  basis 
narrow  and  unstable — ^with  the  object,  avowed  or  implied,  of  serving 
interests  less  broad  than  those  of  the  whole  nation.  In  principle  I 
know  that  would  bo  unsound ;  in  practice  I  believe  it  would  be  either 
ineffective  or  mischievous.  As  to  party,  its  evils,  whatever  they  may 
be,  cannot  be  cured  by  the  creation  of  factions.  Party,  after  all,  is 
but  the  means  to  an  end.  Since  it  is  an  indispensable  means,  the 
true  plan  is  to  parify,  to  elevate,  to  ennoble  it ;  to  make  it  something 
better  than  a  mean  struggle  for  place  or  pay  ;  to  ensure  that  it  is 
always — what  I  believe  it  usually  is  even  now — the  union  of  honest 
men,  agreed  on  certain  general  principles,  and  banded  together  for  the 
advancement  of  the  public  weal. 

Thomas  Burt. 
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PROFESSOR  HUXLEY  aspires  to  rouse  his  **  count: 
their  dogmatic  slumbers,'*  and,  in  common  with 
'Christians,  I  wish  him  a  large  measure  of  success  iz 
which  he  is  admirably  qualified.  There  may  be  preachei 
whether  **  it  is  desirable  to  let  the  congregations  of  the  f 
■  of  the  results  of  Biblical  criticism,"  and  undoubtedly  the 
who  think  that  ordinary  congregations  need  and  are  entitl 
:a  more  refreshing  and  morally  nutritious  fare  than  critia 
would  afford ;  but  there  is  also  a  large  and  growing  i 
:  ardently  desire  that  the  people  of  this  country  shot 
.acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  of  Biblical  science  at 
time.  Whether  their  recent  informant  is  as  competen 
the  general  public  on  this  matter  as  he  is  to  ai'ouse  thei 
*of  its  importance  is  at  best  an  open  question.  It  may  ti 
his  personal  views  are  somewhat  in  the  rear  of  current 
and  that  he  is  less  exact  in  expounding  the  views  of 
tiuthorities  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  scienti 
and  the  lucidity  of  his  writings  upon  other  themes.  Shou 
I  coveries  ensue,  he  will,  no  doubt,  hasten  to  confess  his   ei 

I'  fliA  inf.prp>«f.fl  r»f  Hr»iAnr*<a    if  nr»f.  nf  fViPnlnrrv    iJirill   rAirwi/^o  •»•«    <#-! 
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regarded     as    primitive     and     tmstworthy     testimonies   to     the 

fe  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  expansion  of  His  little  band  of  followers 

ato   the  Church.     The   most  exaggerated  and   absurd    notions   are 

abroad   as  to   the   extent  to  which  these   testimonies   are   disputed, 

I  People  are  told  by  men  of  good  character,  high  culture^  and  great 
repute,  that  their  sources  of  information  are  hopelessly  discredited, 
and  that  Christians  have  no  reliable  knowledge  of  their  own  Founder, 
and  of  his  real  teachings  and  claims.  It  is  not  obscurely  suggested 
that  in  some  mysterious  region,  of  which  Squire  Wendover's  library 
may  be  taken  as  a  type,  immense  stores  of  historic  information  are 
concealedj  and  that  if  preachers  dared  to  enter  that  awf  ol  sanctuary  of 
suppressed  knowledge,  they  would,  if  honest  men,  come  forth  van- 
quished, after  the  pattern  of  Robei-t  Elsniere.  As  a  result  of  these 
,  wild  statements  and  bold  insinuations  many  persons  have  naturally 
5me  to  suspect  that  the  ministers  they  hear,  or  have  ceased 
Ito  hear,  on  Sunday,  are  in  the  same  pitiable  condition  as  Elsmere, 
[between  the  time  when  he  shut  his  eyes  at  Oxford,  and  that  later 
[date  when,  after  a  long  struggle  to  keep  them  closed,  the  light 
[of  the  Squire*s  know  led  o-e  penetrated  to  his  soul,  diiuming  the 
[glory  of  Christ's  image,  and  driving  him  from  his  parisli  in  despair* 
Nothing  would  please  us  better,  however,  than  for  those  mysterious 
Iconversations  to  be  reported  verbatim  to  tlie  public.  Mrs.  Ward,  of 
FCOurse,  knows  what  both  the  parties  said,  and  might  enligliten  us  ; 
.but,  failing  this,  if  Mr.  Huxley  would  play  the  part  of  Squire 
[to  Canon  Westcott*s  Elsmere,  there  would  be  more  realism  in  their 
Ptalk^  and  the  result  would  no  doubt  bo  the  same  as  was  depicted  in 
the  novel.  By  any  means,  and  by  all  means,  let  the  results  of 
['Biblical  criticism  be  made  known,  and  only  those  who  are  base  enough 
[to  love  their  own  opinions  better  than  tiiith  can  fear  the  issue. 

Before  discussing  the  more  purely  critical  question,  I   must  take 

leave    to    refer  to    the  original  subject    of    contention    between  Mr. 

Huxley    and    Dr.   Wace.      The    Professor  has  made  such  boundless 

excursions,  and  scattered  so  many  glittering  shafts  in   the  course   of 

I  his  two  articles,  that  the  public  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  how  the 

[disputation  began.      It  may  be  pardonable,  therefore,  to  reproduce  the 

[facts,  which  involve  a  point  of  great  interest  and  almost  \ntal  imports 

lance  in  the  great  controversy  of  our  age.       The  learned   Principal   of 

King's  College  read  a  paper  last  autumn  before  the  Church  Congress, 

in  which    he  used   words  which  have    given    great    offence    to    the 

champions  of  Agnosticism.      Having  pointed  out  that  Christians  do 

[not  pretend  to  have  a  *'  scientific  knowledge  "  of  an  unseen  world  or 

[of  the  future,  he  went  on  to  insist  that  the  difference  between  our- 

elves  and  Agnostics  ia  not  that  we  pirofess  to  have  such  knowledge, 

^and  that  they  profess  to  be  ignorant  ;  but  that,  beyond  the  limits  of 

scientific  evidence,  we  believe  what  they  disbelieve.     On  this  account 
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fcized  the  title  Agnostic  as  misleading,  observing,  **  He  may 
Vo  call  himself  an  Agnostic ;  but  his  real  name  is  an  older 
L  is  an  iaiidel  ;-  that  is  to  say,  an  unbeliever.'* 
Ii  the  utmost  respect  for  Dr.  Wace,  I  must  express  my  regret 
k  word  *'  infidel "  was  used  in  this  connection.  It  has  evil 
lions  which  are  better  not  revived,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
Y  father  of  the  Agnostic  denomination  should  be  very  angiy. 
Ilao  to  be  deplored  that  the  assertion  was  made  that  *'the 
In  of  the  term  Agnostic  is  only  an  attempt  to  shift  the  issue^ 
It  it  involves  a  mere  evasion  "  in  relation  to  Christianity.  But, 
I  assenting  to  the  use  of  the  word  *'  infidel,"  or  to  the  imputa- 
I  unwortliy  motives  to  those  who  decline  to  live  under  such  a 
I  must  insist  that  the  real  difference  between  Christians  and 
tea  is  precisely  as  Dr.  Wace  stated  in  his  paper,  and  that 
Ic  is  a  misleading  term.  By  using  the  word  knowledge  in  a 
It  and  most  equivocal  sense,  it  is  easy  for  Mr.  Huxley  to  tarn 
Ind  say  with  a  sneer :  "  Are  there,  then,  any  Christians  who  say 
fey  know  nothing  about  the  unseen  world  and  the  future  ?  I  was 
It  of  the  fact,  but  I  am  ready  to  accept  it  on  the  authority  of  a 
Id  theologian"  {Nineteenth  Century,  Feb.  1889,  p.  170).  This 
I  smart  fencing,  but  it  simply  eludes,  and  for  many  readers 
fe,  the  isfiue,  and  holds  up  to  scorn  a  statement  which  Agnostics 
lo  respect.  Knowledge  is  a  word  with  many  shades  of  meaning, 
feften  used  by  the  most  exact  thinkers  in  a  popular  sense,  bat 
le  say  that  we  have  no  *' scientific  knowledge"  of  the  unseen 
■we  are  saying  what  few  would  dispute — ^viz.,  that  we  do  not 
Imscen  things  in  the  same  way  as  we  know  phenomena,  or 
Is  of  Nature  which  have  been  ascertained  by  an  inductive 
I  and  verified  by  experiment.  Mental  certitude  myriads  enjoy 
log  the  unseen.  They  have  a  sure  confidence,  on  the  strength 
Ih  they  live,  and  for  which  they  are,  if  needful,  ready  to  suffer 
I  of  all  things,  and  to  die.  In  their  abundance  of  faith  and 
I  of  language  they  will  often  exclaim,  **  I  know  Him  whom  I 
fclieved,"  But  if  you  ask  a  theologian  of  the  most  dogmatic 
Ihether  he  has  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  unseen,  he 
lutiously  insist  that  he  has  some  knowledge  based  on  the 
If  consciousness  which  is  more  certain  than  any  other, 
lo  that  he  has  a  system  of  methodized  beliefs  w^hich  he 
Ito  call  scientific,  but  while  thus  guarding  his  meaning,  he 
rely,  if  ever,  hesitate  to  answer  "  No "  to  your  question.  If 
Ik  an  illiterate  cottager  the  same  question  in  a  different 
tf.,  translating  it  into  a  language  he  can  understand — he 
le  you  a  similar  reply.  If  you  ask  him  whether  he  knows 
■in  the  Bame  way  as  he  knows  his  native  village,  whether  he 
pod  a3  he  knows  his  earthly  master  in  yonder  mansion  on  thei 
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hill,  or  whether  he  knows  the  place  of  his  expected  future  life  as  he 
knows  the  burial-ground  where  his  father's  bones  are  laid,  he  will  smile 
at  your  absurdity  in  making  such  inquiries.  No  Christians  to-day 
profess  to  be  Gnostics,  like  those  eariy  sects  which  claimed  to  know 
the  numbers  and  names  and  ranks  of  angels  and  all  the  secrets  of 
eternity.  As  distinguished  from  them  we  are  all  Agnostics — i.e.,  men 
who  say— 

**  We  have  but  faith,  we  cannot  know, 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see  ; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness :  let  it  grow/' 

To  test  the  soundness  of  the  distinction  thus  insisted  upon,  we  may 
imagine  Tennyson's  verse  just  quoted  being  submitted  as  a  creed  for 
the  acceptance  of  a  mixed  assembly  of  Christians  and  Agnostics  of 
Mr.  Huxley's  type.  Putting  the  clauses  separately,  and  of  course  on  the 
understanding  that  all  were  to  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Christian 
Bevelation,  there  would  be  at  once  a  divided  vote  on  the  words,  *'  we 
have  but  faith."  There  are  some  who  call  themselves  Agnostics,  or 
**  Christian  Agnostics,"  who  would  accept  the  clause,  but  assuredly 
Mr.  Huxley  would  not,  and  he  justly  claims  **  patent  rights"  in  the 
name.  Passing  to  the  second  clause,  *'  we  cannot  know,"  every  hand 
would  be  uplifted,  as  acknowledging  an  obvious  fact,  and  there  would 
be  equal  unanimity  in  voting  for  the  third  clause  as  an  explanation  of 
the  fact,  "  For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see."  The  remaining  lines 
would  have  no  meaning  as  proceeding  from  either  Gnostics  or  Agnostics, 
but  beautifully  express  the  blended  trust  and  aspiration  of  those  who 
"have  but  faith." 

"  And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  Thee, 
A  beam  in  darkness  :  let  it  grow." 

I  fail  to  see  why  Agnostics  should  be  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
absence  of  this  faith  constitutes  the  real  difference  between  themselves 
«nd  Christians.    I  rejoice  to  see  how  eagerly  Professor  Huxley  labours 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  saying  point  blank  that  he  does  not  believe 
Jesus  Christ,  or  believe  in  Him.     In  this  honourable  anxiety  he  is  a 
'^rue  representation  of  many  who  do  not  bow  their  knees  at  the  name 
^  Jesus,  and  do  not  put  their  trust  in  Him  as  a  divinely  commissioned 
leader,  commander,   and  witness  of    mankind.     To  spare  him   and 
"(hem  all  needless  pain,  I  will  call  them  by  almost  any  title  they 
"prefer ;  but,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  definite  and  clear,  let  us  avoid 
«k)udine8S  of  thought  and  speech,  and  keep  it  before   us  that    an 
^Agnostic,  as  defined  by  the  author  of  the  name,  is  a  man  who  is  con- 
tent to  say,  '*  I  do  not  know,"  and  to  make  that  answer  a  shield 
against  all  appeals  for  religious  faith.     The  old-fashioned  infidel  was 
a  man  who  scoffed  and  denied  ;  he  was  indeed  a  Gnostic,  who  knew 
the  negative  of  almost  all  that  Christianity  afi!irms.     Sneering  alike  at 
Deism  and  Christianity,  he  boldly  said :  *'  There  is  no  God,  no  future 
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'  sentient  dust,  and  unto  dust  he  must  return  without 
uf  an  awaking."     To-day  Deism  and  Atheistic  Infi- 
'  date.     As  against  Atheistd,  Agnostics  agree  with  the 
ht  that  the  man  who  says,  **  There  is  no  God,"  is  a  fod, 
Deists,  they  agree  with  Paul,  and  with  the  Christian 
le  eighteenth  century,  in  declaring  that  man's  unaided 
equal  to  the  task  of  finding  out  the  Almighty  onto 
fen  supposing  that  such  a  being  exists.     A  true  Agnostic 
Ispectful  to  Theists  and  Christians,   and  always  to  the 
blRt.      lb  is  quite   possible,  he  admits,  that  Christ  was 
from  above  to  guide  mankind  into  light,  but  he  baa  no 
Dm  was  so.     Like  the    Pharisees,  when  questioned  about 
^t  John's  baptism,  he  says  :  **  I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  know." 
Ihioned  infidel  derided  faith  as  the  mark  of  a  weak  character. 
frn   Agnostic  sees  that*  faith,  and  especially  the  Christian 
L^n  the  mightiest  factor  in  human  history.      He  owns  that 
weakness,  that   doubt  is   a   do-nothing  spirit.      But  while 
fmoTed  empires,  made  heroes,  and  turned  the  world  upside 
^6  Agnostic  feels  obliged  to  forego  the  force  he  might  derive 
limself,  and  concerning  the  only  religion  he  can  even  imagine 
Jue,  "  I  do  not  know,"  is  the  utmost  he  feels  competent  to  say. 
Ire  leaviDg  this  branch  of  the  subject  it  may  promote  cleamesSi 
■ssibly  avert  some  useless  contention,  if  I  emphasize  some  points 
Ich  Christians  and  Agnostics  occupy  common  ground. 
Apostle  Paul,  in  one  of  his   undoubted   epistles,  made  vexy 
assertions   respecting   the  limitations   of   human   knowledge. 
world   by  its  wisdom   knew  not  God "  (1  Cor.  i.  21).      '*  For 
[among  men  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of  the 
'  which  is  in  liini  ?    Even  so  the  things  of  God  none  knoweth  save 
spirit  of  God  '*  (1  Cor.  ii,  11).   These  and  many  kindred  utterances 
fe  formerly  regarded  as   an   affront  to  the  dignity  and  sufficiency 
hiuman   reajiori.     Man,  it  was  contended,  needs  no  revelation,  for 
f  can  find  in  Nature  all  requisite  light  about  God  and  duty.     These 
linplaints  are  he^rd  no  more.      Agnosticism  is   the   slowly  extortec 
^nt'esaion  of  those  whom   Paul  would  designate   the  wise   men  an* 
psputers  of  this  world,  that  the   anqjent  Biblical  doctrine  of  man 
atellectuai  limitations  is  true.      In  this  respect  at  any  rate,  Christia 
inay   join  with   Mr.  Harrison   in   regarding  it   as  *'a   mere   step, 
indisjiensable  step,  in  the  evolution  of  religion ;  though,  by  its  vc 
[nature,  a  step  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  rest."*     It  is  the  hur 
mind  returning  from  a  thousand  fruitless  efforts  to  effect  a  scien 
exploration  of  the  Infinite,  and  finally — yes,  I  think  we  may  ven 
tfl  affirm  finally — saying,  as  it  stands  on   the   outer  edge  of  tl 
seen  and  temporal,  '*  Thus  far  can  we  come,  but  no  farther." 

•  Tkt  Fortnightly  BtvUv,  January  1889,  p.  150. 
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Another  point  of  contact  between  Christians  as  r»:^presented  by  l*aul 
land  modem  Agnostics  may  be  observed  in  their  common  admission 
1  that  a  Divine  Revelation  is  possible.  Paul  declared  more  than  this,  but 
his  words  include  and  have  their  entire  dependence  on  the  thought  that 
Revelation  is  possible,  and  to  this  part  of  his  doctrine  all  consistent  and 
representative  Agnostics  are  ready  to  give  assent.  In  the  **  Articles 
of  the  Negative  Creed/*  lately  supplied  at  Mr.  Gladstone^a  request  by 
an  Agnostic  of  a  rather  extreme  type,  1  find  the  following  cautious 
words :  *'  That  Darwinism  ....  affords  the  true  explanation  of  all 
that  (apart  from  Revelation)  we  do  or  can  know  respecting  this 
inscrutable  First  Cause,  its  attributes  aud  relatiuns  to  men,  and 
such  mysteries  as  birth,  life,  and  immortality/*  This  is  called 
Article  2  of  the  Negative  Creed,  and  in  Article  3  the  pc-culiar 
reference  to  Revelation  is  explained  thus :  "  I  have  said  apart  from 
Revelation,  for  a  revelation  attested^  by  prophecies  and  miracles  is  a 
conceivable  proposition,  and  might  teach  us  things  which  without  it 
we  could  never  know.  But  it  is  a  question  of  evidence."  Professor 
Huxley  makes  great  fan  of  some  portions  of  this  pamphlet,  and  at 
last  throws  it  up  with  an  explosion  of  laughter.  But  he  urges  no 
d  prwri  objection  to  a  Revelation  as  such,  and  treats  it  as  purely 
a  question  of  evidence. 

One  other  point  of  agreement  remains  to  be  noted — viz,,  that 
Agnostics  are  at  one  with  Paul  in  insisting  that  the  reception  of  any 
professed  Revelation  involves  a  step  beyond  knowledge,  taking  know- 
ledge in  the  strict  sense  of  verified  and  demonstrable  truth.  I  have  pre- 
viously implied  this  by  insisting  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
parties  is  one  of  faith  and  no  faith,  but  it  will  bear  repetition  and 
needs  to  be  viewed  under  another  aspect,  as  related  to  the  subject  of 
testimony.  It  may  possibly  be  replied  that  some  Christians  appear  to 
claim  for  their  religious  beliefs  a  similar  kind  of  certitude  to  that 
which  is  reached  in  physical  science,  and  I  am  not  concerned  to  deny 
the  charge.  With  rare  exceptions,  if  not  invariably,  the  error  is 
merely  one  of  expression ;  but,  if  some  Christians  assume  the  bone  and 
attitude  of  Gnostics,  their  inconsistency  can  easily  be  matched  by  the 
dogmatism  of  sundry  Agnostics,  and  the  two  together  merely  afibnl  an 
illtistration  of  human  inlirmity.  Paul  assuredly  distinguishes  between 
faith  and  knowledge.  The  keynotre  to  all  his  teachings  on  the  subject 
is  given  in  words  already  partly  quoted:  ''  For  seeing  that  in  the 
wisdom  of  God  the  world  through  its  wisdom  Icncw  not  God,  it  was 
God's  good  pleasure  through  the  foolishness  of  the  preaching  to  save 
them  that  hdicvcJ'  Paul  was  quite  aware  that  he  could  not  prove  the 
.  existence  of  God  by  the  same  method  as  one  might  demonstrate  tli 
•  existence  of  gold  in  a  mine,  or  water  in  a  well,  or  the  saltness  of  the 
sea.  He  could  not  take  a  hard  materialist  into  the  heavens  and  i^how 
him  God,  or  transport  him  into  another  state  of  being  to  "be^voVd 
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of  mortals  who  have  put  on  immortality.  He  could  not  ^fe 
to  Judioa  and  demonstrate  to  his  senses  that  Christ  rose  from  .ar 
k  An  empty  sepulchre  might  be  accepted  as  scientific  ^3 
that  Jesus  was  not  there,  but  it  could  not  prove  that  He  had      ^ 

appeared  to  the  apostles.  These  things  were  matters  of  "i^, 
L  This  is  no  modern  discovery,  as  authors  who  possibly  -^ 
t  lately  seen  it  for  themselves  seem  to  think.  We  do  not  ,i:#»^ 
treatises,  or  articles,  or  novels,  to  teach  us  this.     It  depends  .*a_ 

upon  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  He  is  said  to  have  ^^ 
6 :   "To  this  end   have   I  been   born,  and  to  this  end  am  I ""  W^J 

the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  (or  bear  testimony)  to^czao 

"  Many  of  Christ's  reported  discussions  with  the  Jews  were  re 

the  v^lue  and  credibility  of  His  own  testimony.  In  a  secondaij  — 
pnus  falls  on  the  testimony  of  those  who  kept  company  with^^H 
d  afterwards  presented  themselves    to    the   world,   saying  :^^ 

His  witnesses."     In  a  third  stage  there  arise  the  questions^.,.^ 
do  we  possess  a  true  record  of  their  testimony  ?     Does  the — - 
lament  contain  trustworthy  documents  ?    These  are  question^K- 
pry  man  has  a  right  to  ask,  and  their  answer  is  partial!]^ — 
0  range  of  historic  criticism  and  research.      On  these  funda — 
Hnciples  there  need  be  no  contention.     All  science,  as  Pro- 
ixley  allows,  rests  upon  a  measure   of  faith,  and  all   faith. 
knscends  science  must    also   have   some   starting-point   and 
\n    of  ri  ason   and   knowledge.      But  in   the   last  resort   the 
s  religion  is  faith  in  Jeans  Christ  as  the  faithful  and  true 
f  God,      The  questions  which  historical  and  critical  science 
timately  raised  must  be  settled  by  their  appropriate  methods 
lo  havi'  been  disturbed.      But  there  is  no  science  which  can 
e  the   truth   of  Christ's  testimony  to  what  he  designated 
Y  things."     His  witness  relates  not  to  a  man,  or  men  who 
pr  the  conditions  of  space  and  time,  but  to  an  Unseen  and 
Being  whom  He  calls  our  Father.     When  once  it  has  been 
d    by   history    that    He    claimed    thus    to    be    an    express 
r    froT7i  God  and  guide  to  Him,  we  are  all  reduced  to  an 
liii    HiH   presence,   and    must    either    believe    or    disbelieve. 
knnot  r*  nder  us  any  valid  help.     Her  last  word  is  that  such 
nvokea  no   impossibility.     In  the  memorable   language  of 
t :   ''To  the  conception  of  the  rational  sceptic  it  remains  a 
[  that  Christ  actually  was  what  He  supposed  Himself  to  be 
man  charged  with  a  special,  express,  and  unique  commission 

to  lead  mankind  to  truth  and  virtue."*  As  judged  by 
od  h  possible,  heaven  is  possible,  immortality  is  possible, 
bh  it  U  impossible  for  our  faculties  to  search  out  God,  it  is 
pr  Hini  to  know  us,  and  to  send  a  messenger  into  our  world 

*  "  Three  Essays  on  Religion,**  p.  255. 
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ttii'ect  our  footsteps  throurrh  the  mysteries  ol  tins  lite,  which,  with- 

ant  the  prospect  of  a  sequel,  is  so  unsutisfyiiig,      In  tho  prospect  of 

[lese  possibilities,  we  are  left  to  conclude  upon  our  own  responsibility 

(rhab  we  will  do  with  Jesus  who  is  called  thr  Christ.      An  Agnostic 

ieclines  to  believe  in  Uim,  and  says:   **  I   do   not  know,  I  cannot 

Iknow,  and  will  not  tread  where  only  faith  is  possible/*     A  Christian 

firecogtiizes  the    limits  of  scientific    knowledge,  saying   '*T   believe^'* 

[bat  presses  forward,  and  by  that  faith  lie  lives      *'  We  walk  by  faitb, 

Ifiol  by  sight/'  is  the  Christian  motto,     **  We  walk  by  sight,  and  not 

[by  faith,"  is  a  trne  summary  of  the  Agnostic  creed. 

Some  confusion  has  crept   into  the   present  discussion   through  a 
Iverbal  mistake.     Dr.  W'ace  wrote :  **  It  is,   and  it  ought   to  be,   an 
unpleasant  thing  for  a  man  to  have   to  say  plainly  that   he  does  not 
believe   Jesus  Christ/*     But   in  quoting  this  passage,   Mr,   Huxley 
I  interpolated  the  word   **  in '*  before,  the   name   of    Jesus.      It   was 
1  clearly  an  inadvertence,  and  ilr.  Huxley *s  apology  may  well  put  an 
[end  to  personal  alterattioUj  but  the   remainder  of  his  footnote  upon 
[the  subject  demands  attention  because  it  declines  to  recognize  a  dis- 
tinction  of  imix)rtance.      **  But/*  he   remarks,    'Svhat   difference   it 
makes    whether   one  *  believes   Jesus '  or   *  believes   in   Jesus  *  much 
thought  has  not  enabled  me  to  discover/'     The  distinction,  however, 
r  18  sufficiently  obvious.     We  may  believe  particular  statements  made 
I  by  a   notorious  perjurer,     A  variety  of  considerations  may  convince 
lis  that  for  once  he  is  speaking  truth,  and  so  we  may  "believe  him/' 
but  our  belief  "  in  him  ''  may  in  no  degree  be  strengthened,  and  we 
Duld   distrust  him    afterwards   in   any  unsupported   or  improbable 
ertions.      We  should  still  doubt  the  man.      Similarly  we   may  on 
various  grounds  believe  the  testimony  of  an  anonymous  writer  without 
forming  any  opinion  about    his   general  veracity.      But  if  we  believe 
►  '**in"  a  man   thoroughly  and  without  reser\'e,  we  stand  prepared  to 
receive    all   that  he   may  affirm   respecting   his  own   thoughts   and 
,  motives,  and  whatever  he  may  declare    respecting  persons  and  facts 
outside  the  range  of  our  own  researches.     It  is  in  this  sense   pre- 
€>minently  that  Christians  "  believe  in  Jesus  Christ/'     In  the  language 
of  a  theologian,  to  whom  we  are  referred  as  a  great  light : 

If  our  definition  of  faith  is  just,  and  expresses  the  true  idi'a 
attachpd  by  Jesus  to  the  word,  faith  does  not  consist  in  a  persuasion 
of  the  reality  of  an  historical  or  doctrinal  facf    -  .   but  in  a  trust FnT 

and  affectionate  attachment  to  a  person To  follow  Chri.^t, 

then,  IS  to  enter  into  relation,  not  with  His  message  only,  but  with 
Himself.  ....,,,  Such  expressions  as  these  determine  the  true 
[  sense  to  be  attached  to  the  phrase  '  believing  in  Jesus/  .,.,,.  He* 
I  made  His  o^vn  person  the  object  and  centre  of  the  religions  life  Ho 
(  sought  to  awaken  and  enkindle/* — Reuss,  Ilistory  of  Christian  Theoloyi;^ 
ivol  I  pp,  187,  188. 
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IstiDg  upon  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  Christian  religion-^ 
Ineed  be  little  difficulty  in  delimiting  the  spheres  of  faith  an  .^ 
11  science.  Without  some  information  about  Christ  there  car^A 
I  faith  in  Him,  and  it  may  be  freely  conceded  that  all  allegci-^^ 
lation  is  a  fit  subject  for  scientific  investigation.  *'  The  qnrr  i_ 
Is  to  what  Jesus  really  said  and  did "  is  one  which  cannot  tgr:«j 
led  from  the  domain  of  historical  and  literary  criticism, 
Ib  thus  brought  without  the  least  reluctance  to  that  problei 
I  '*has  occupied  some  of  the  best  heads  in  Europe  for  the  la- 


Las  been  truly  said  that  the  great  question  of  the  day  is  t^:^^ 
la  of  testimony,"  and,  this  being  so,  we  might  have  looked  foe*  j| 
ling  and  pliilosophical  discussion  of  this  high  theme.    Instead  cif 
loweverj  we  are  regaled  with  a  lively  criticism  of  the  Gadarene 
I  with  a  view  to  discredit  either  the  Evangelists  as  witnesses  to 
I  or  Christ  Himself  as  a  witness  to  the  mysterious  facts  whicli 
lie  the  phenomena  of  mental  disorder ;  we  are  also  favoured  with 
ItTong  statements  about  the  dates  and  authorship  of  the  Gospels, 
pould  be  worse  than  useless  to  follow  Mr.  Huxley  in  his  remarb 
Ivhat  he  elegantly  calls  the   '*  pig   aiffair,''   until  we  have  con- 
li  the   prior   question  of  the  writings    in  which  that  account 
ra.      Even  then  I  should  decline  to  regard  an  isolated  and  sub- 
Ite  incident  as  a  test  case  for  Christianity.     If  a  man  does  not 
m  in  Christ  on  other  and  broader  grounds  than  a  single  miracle, 
tries  of  miracles,  affords,  he  will   certainly  not  be  converted  ty 
llesoriptionj  or  by  any  proof  of  their  abstract  credibility ;  but,  o^ 
Iher  hand^  one  who  does  believe  in  Christ  will  not  renounce   ^ 
Iven  if  critics  can  convince  him  that  the  Gadarene  tale  oughts  ^ 
I  out  of  the  Gospels.     It  will,  therefore,   suffice  to   observe     ^ 
pint,  that  the  scientific  lecture  which  the  Professor  promise^^^^ 
las  yet  to  appear.      He  opened  his  assault  by  saying  :   **  I 
I  hat  I  have  to  say  upon  a  case,  the  consideration  of  which 
p  within  the  province  of- natural  science,  and  of  that  partio 
If  it  knovra   as  the  physiology   and  pathology  of  the  ne; 
l/*  *     After  this  prelude  it   must  have   been  somewhat 
ItiDg  to  those  who  looked  for  a  luminous  exposition  of   phjr 
lo  be  told  :  "  I  admit  that  I  have  no  A  priori  objection  to  (7 
I  I  declare,  as  plainly  as  I  can,  that  I  am  imable  to  show  c^  "^^ 
liese  transferable  devils  should  not   exist"  (p.  177).     The  O^^ 
If  this  cx>nfession  is  its  sufficient  crown.      But  why  such  an   ^^^ 
I  introduction  to  so  small  a  modicum  of  scientific  informati^^ 
Important  Bbill,  how  came  it  that,  after  this  admission  in  Febru^^-*'*^ 
I  greeted  in  April  with  an   almost,   if  not  altogether,  Gno^^^"'''^ 
tn   respecting   "  the  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  yfO^^^ 
I  '^  NineUenth  Century ^  Febmarjfp.  171. 
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involved  in  the  story  "  ?  "  Now,  I  hold  that  this  theory  is  false ; 
that  it  is  a  monstrous  and  mischievous  fiction."  If  I,  or,  rather,  if  a 
writer  with  some  pretensions  to  authority  on  the  subject,  were  to 
declare  on  the  contrary,  "  I  hold  that  this  theory  is  true,  and  that  it 
is  a  profound  and  most  serviceable  truth,"  the  one  utterance  would, 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  be  entitled  to  as  much  weight  as  the  other, 
and  that  is  very  little  indeed. 

In  hifl  second  article  Mr.  Huxley  shows  a  truer  appreciation  of  evi- 
dential value  by  offering  some  remarks  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 
This  certainly  is  not  an  isolated  or  subordinate  incident,  but  it  cannot 
be  profitably  discussed  until  the  prior  question  of  testimony  has  been 
dealt  with.  It  is,  moreover,  so  vast  a  theme  and  involves  so  many 
problems  that  a  few  pages  in  the  midst  of  an  article  would  be  totally 
.  inadequate  for  its  due  treatment.  Having  once  been  mentioned,  it 
cannot  be  passed  over  in  total  silence,  but  I  shall  only  offer  a  few 
comments  on  the  method  of  attack. 

Professor  Huxley  refuses  to  admit  that  Jesus  died  upon  the  cross, 

and  sweeps  away  from  the  Grospel  narratives  everything  which  goes 

beyond  Mark's  statement  that  the  grave  was  found  empty.     So  much 

bat  no  more  he  is  prepared  to  admit,  and  sees  no  grounds  on  which  a 

reasonable  man  can  be  asked  to  believe  any  more.     But  assuredly  the 

*'  men  of  vast  knowledge  and  critical  acumen  "  whom  he  set  himself  to 

expound  are  not  with  him  in  thus   curtly  dismissing  the  accounts  of 

Christ's  reappearances.      His  authorities  may  deny  the  objective,  and 

especially  the  corporeal  character  of  the  alleged  phenomena ;  but  they 

do  not  hold  themselves  excused  from  the  task  of  explanation.     The 

work  of  Strauss  and  Ilenan  would  have  been  much  simplified  had  they 

ventured  to  evade  this  business.     They  deal  in  a  tolerably  free  fashion 

^th  the  narratives,  but  never  conceal  from  themselves  that  the  origin 

of  the  Christian  church  would  be  inconceivable  apart  from  a  firm  faith 

in  the  resurrection  on  the  part  of  the  disciples.     Even  those  authors 

Xf  ho  dispute  Christ's  death  on  the  cross  make  some  effort  to  reconcile 

^ftheir  theory  with  the  subsequent   experiences  which  lie   behind  the 

evidence  of  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John.     That  evidence  is  before  us 

«nd  may  be  rigorously  examined,  but  it  cannot  bo  brushed   out  of 

»ght.     The  problem  which  has  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  so  many  eager 

critics  can  never  bo  solved  on  Mr.  Huxley's  method.    If  Jesus  did  not 

^e  as  bis  Roman  executioners,  and  Jewish  enemies,  and  weeping  friends 

^believed ;  if  He  really  survived  the  exhaustive  toils  and  excitements 

^£  His  threefold  trial,  His  scourging,  crucifixion,  and  entombment ; 

«iid  if  Joseph  of  Arimathea  or  any  other  accomplice  rescued  Him  from 

-the  sepulchre,  we  require  to  be  told  how  His  subsequent  appearances 

-and  disappearance  can  be  accounted  for  on  any  hypothesis  consistent 

irith  His  ordinary  honesty  and  with  the  unquestioned  fact  that  His  dis- 

diples  believed  in  His  resurrection.  The  difficulties  of  this  theory  are  so 

VOL.  LV.  y  Y 
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lu9  tbat  ttey  justify  the  strong  language  of  a  writer  who  ran 
Imong  Mr*  Huxley's  German  authorities.      **  And  what  impossi—    . 
I  meet  uSj  from   the   rolling  away  of  the  stone  to  the  restless  ^ 
Ing,  those  long  journeys  between  Jerusalem  and  Galilee  with  Wi^>j 
I  exhausted  vital  forces,  even  if  we  grant  to  l)r.  Paulus  tha^«4 
let  had  not  been  pierced !     Then  there  is  the  most  impossible  J 
fcf  all :  the  poor,  weak,  sick  Jesus,  with  difficulty  holding  him-^« 
fcct,  in  hiding,  disguised,  and  finally  dying — ^this  Jesus,  an  nbjecr-^ 
Ih,  of  exalted  emotion,  of  the  triumph  of  His  adherents,  a  riser^ 
Iror  and  Son  of  God !     Here,  in  fact,  the  theory  begins  to  gro^^ 
I  absurd,  worthy  only  of  rejection,  since  it  makes  the  Apostl^^a 
Imiserable  victims  of  deceit,  or,  with  Jesus,  themselves  deceiver^s 
I   On  thesD  grounds,  the  theory  of  apparent  death  has  in  recent 
fcaen  rejected  by  critics  almost  without  exception." — Keim,  JesMs 
Y^ara^  vol  vi.  p.  330. 

kit  Mr.  Htixley  has  either  fortified  or  abandoned  the  position  into 
I  he  baa  ventured  with  so  much  critical,  or  possibly  uncritical 
lej  his  yievvs  may  be  left  with  this  further  remark  that  in  putting 
torth  he  cannot  claim  to  be  an  expositor  of  the  Tubingen  school 
EsLonary  theory  which  admits  the  death,  and  explains  the  sul^e- 
I  appearances  of  Jesus  to  His  friends  as  subjective  phenomena,  is 
lly  one  which  now  holds  the  field  among  those  who  deny  an 
I  resurrection.  This  theory  I  have  examined  at  some  length 
lere,*  and  cannot  discuss  in  this  article.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
ler,  to  mention  Keim's  opinion  of  it  as  a  pertinent  illustration  of 
fcndency  of  German  thought.  After  a  prolonged  and  friendly 
lemtion  of  the  theory,  he  finally  turns  round  and  repudiates  it 
lenable,  because  it  leaves  "  the  main  fact  unexplained,  and  indeed 
feioates  what  is  historically  attested  to  weak  and  untenable  views" 
l8)*  Regarding  the  reappearance  of  Jesus  as  incapable  of  historic 
ItioB,  he  declares  it  a  legitimate  object  of  faith. 
In  making  this  assumption,  faith  is  not  only  beyond  the  reach 
Ltation,  since  science  is  compelled  to  leave  the  mystery  of  the 
Ivonts  of  Jesus's  career  unsolved  without  weakening  the  founda- 
fcf  faith  by  a  single  comment ;  but  it  completes  and  illumines 
Ito  science  remained  an  obscure  point  and  a  vexatious  limitation 

Iknowledge Faith  ....  begins  to  build  at  the  point 

I  science  left  ofi*.  If  the  visions  are  not  something  humanly 
Ited  or  self-generated,  if  they  are  not  blossom  and  fruit  of  an 
li  producing  over-excitement,  if  they  are  not  something  strange 
lysterioiis,  if  they  are  directly  accompanied  by  astonishingly  clear 
It  ions  and  resolves,  then  there  still  remains  one  originating 
I  hitherto  unmentioned — namely,  God  and  the  glorified  Christ 
Iti  incidentally  expresses  this  opinion,  and  those  recent  critici 

I  •  "  The  Mystery  of  God,"  chap.  ix. 
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who  are  as  little  Batisfied  with  the  mythical  as  with  the  visionary, 
have  reverted  to  this  assumption  of  a  higher  |x>wer  of  a  divine  impul- 
sion, or  of  a  continued  interposition  of  th©  glorified  person  of  JesuB  " 
(pp.  3G0.  3G1). 

Returning  to  the  question  of  testimony,  I  take  note  of  some  admirable 
remarks  on  the  supremacy,  and,  indeed,  the  inevitable  necessity,  of 
private  judgment  which  occur  in  Mr.  Huxley's  latest  article,  and  of 
his  modest  disclaimer  of  originality  in  any  of  the  arguments  he  has 
used  in  this  controversy.  He  chiims  only  to  be  an  expositor,  and 
that  all  his  materials,  *'  facts  and  reasonings  alike/'  are  *'  either 
identical  with,  or  consequential  upoa,  propositions  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  scholars  and  theologians  of  the  highest  repute/** 
When  observing  that  *'  not  a  solitary  argument  that  I  have  used 
or  that  I  am  about  to  use  .  .  ,  .  has  anything  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  natural  science,''  he  must  have 
forgotten  the  introduction  to  his  Gadarene  discourse  quoted  abova 
In  any  capacity,  however,  ho  is  always  a  welcome  writer,  and  when  he 
enters  the  field  as  an  expositor  of  German  critics  his  nam©  must 
deservedly  add  weight  to  any  opinions  he  may  endorse.  Claiming 
only  an  equal  right  of  private  judgment  I  propose  to  examine  the 
accm-acy  of  his  exposition. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  and  for  the  writers  whose  names  are  intro- 
ilticed,  there  is  no  attempt  to  state  their  individual  conclusions,  so 
that  we  may  know  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  particular  opiaions 
and  be  placed  in  a  favourable  position  for  comparing  the  sermon  with 
the  text.  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  were  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
exposition  now  offered  to  the  public  we  should  conclude  that  Renan, 
Strauss,  Baur,  Reuss,  and  Volkmar  formed  a  happy  and  united 
family  of  critics,  whose  works  supplied  a  solid  body  of  unanimous 
opinion  and  uncontro verted  Iiistorical  conclusions.  We  should  also 
conclude  that  these  scholars  were  agi-eed  in  affirming,  as  the  result 
of  theii'  investigations,  that  we  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
authorship  of  the  Gospels,  and  that  there  is  no  proof  that  any  one  of 
these  Gospels  existed,  as  now  found  in  the  Bible,  before  the  second 
century.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Professor  Huxley  could  have 
deliberately  intended  to  convey  so  preposterously  false  an  im|>ression, 
and  I  would  make  no  such  imputation.  It  must  be  regretted,  how- 
ever, that  in  his  first  article  he  made  no  effort  to  prev^/nt  the  public 
frcnn  falling  into  error^  and  also  that  he  has  made  so  lame  and 
unsatisfactory  a  reply  to  Dr.  Wace's  criticiamfl,  as  appears  in  the 
Rejoinder  of  April*  In  the  face  of  such  fpjotations  as  Dr,  Wace 
, supplied  (XimfecfUh  Cenhiry^  March)  to  prove  that  the  authors  cited 
sire  gravely  at  variance  with  each  other,  their  disagreements  could  not 
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It^lly  ignored,  but  the  serious  character  of  their  differences  lias 
|et  been  frankly  acknowledged,  while  the  misleading  reference  to 
m    conjoint  authorities  is  defended    in    a    passage  which  on 
[ination  only  serves  to  render   the   original  mistake  more  oon- 
|DU5.     '^  The  disagreements  of  a  series  of  investigators  do  not 
tere  with  the  fact  that  each   of  them  has  made  important  con- 
Jblons  to  the   body  of  truth   ultimately  established.     If  I  cite 
In,  Linnaeus,  Lamarck,  and  Cuvier,  as  having  each   and  all  of 
1  taken  a  leading  share  in  building  up  modem  biology,  the  state- 
that  every  one  of  these  great  naturalists   disagreed  with,  and 
I  more  or  less  contradicted   all  the  rest,  is  quite  true;  bat  the 
psition  that  the  latter  assertion  is  in  any  way  inconsistent  with 
ormer  would  betray  a  strange  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
|ue  science  advances."  * 
these  observations  we  must  all  accord  our  full  assent.    But  what 
they  to  do  with  the   subject  ?     If  Strauss,  Baur,   Beuss,  and 
[lar  had  been  referred  to  merely  as  taking  a  leading  sHare  in  the 
bess  of  critical   science,  the  reference  might  have  pq3sed.     But 
I  were  grouped  together  distinctly  as  setting  forth   **  the  main 
]t3 "'  of  criticism.     What  would  Professor  Huxley  say  if  some  ex- 
:*r  of  natural  science  were  to  refer  the  public  to  the  works   ol 
fibn,  Linnaeus,  Lamarck,  and  Cuvier,"  as  setting  forth  the  "  isv^^ 
ts  '*  of  modem  biological  studies  ? 

I  is  refreshing  to  see  Mr.  Huxley's  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Waac^ 
je  on  '*  The  New  Reformation,"  which  appeared  in  the  Nindtt^^^ 
\irij  for  March.  I  quite  agree  with  him  that  those  who  passe£^- — 
Im  Dr.  Wace's  article  in  the  same  number  **  must  have  enjoyed""""^ 
111  re  of  a  dramatic  surprise,"  but  few  indeed  would  reg^urd  it  -^ 

anticipatory  confutation."  It  was  indeed  an  anticipatory 
It  ion  of  the  most  essential  statements  made  by  Dr.  Wace.  He 
late  has  no  need  to  regret  the  **  Turk's  head  "  so  gracefully  broug 
Ithis  controversy,  and  if  Mr.  Huxley  is  satisfied  with  its  results 
J  be  easily  pleased.  Mi's.  Ward  has  shown  in  the  character  of  Rob^^ 
lere  what  she  regards  as  the  logical  and  consistent  outcome  in  1.  ^ 
Ihoughl  of  tiie  latest  Biblical  science,  but  she  scarcely  found  1«J 

II  in  Mr.  Huxley.     If  we  may  trust  the  indications  furnished  : 
Irticles,  his  opinions  far  more  nearly  resemble  the  Squire's  th^^ 

of  the  founder  of  a  new  Christian  community  at  the  lEan^ 
land  he  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Merrima--> 

The  New  Reformation"  is  intended  for  a  mental  or  spiritu^ 
bes  of  himself.  He  has  appealed,  however,  to  Mrs.  Ward,  anc3 
lad  the  aid  of  her  literary  besom,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  testings 

vn  claims  as  an  expositor,  I  am  quite  content  with  the  appeal, 


*  Mineteenik  Century,  April,  p.  482. 
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[and  would  cherrfully  assist  in  sweeping'  the  lists  with  lier  admirablo 
[weapon,  if  sucb  aid  were  reqaired. 

Here  is  what  Mrs.  Ward  has  to  say  respecting  Strauss.  She 
Ideclarea  that  there  was  in  his  "  Life  of  Jesua  "  **  a  minimum  of  history 
a  minimum  indeed  of  literary  criticism,"  She  further  declareB  that 
Strauss  criticized  the  eorUmts  of  the  Christian  literature  without 
'  undf^rstanding  the  literary  and  historical  conditions  which  had  pro- 
duced it.  Of  the  real  life  and  cnltnre  of  the  men  who  wrote  it,  of  the 
kreal  historical  conditions  surrounding  the  person  of  Jesus,  h©  had 
'almost  as  little  notion  as  the  dogmatic  historians  who  undertook  to 
f  answer  him/'  * 

Later  on  Mrs.  Ward  contrasts  Strauss  with  two  more  recent,  writers 

[and   observes,  *'If  you    compare    them  with    Strauss,  you  see  with 

"Btartling  clearness  how    far    w^e  have   travelled    in  half   a  century. 

There,  an  empty  background,  an  effaced  personality,  and  in  its  stead 

.the  play  of  philosophical   abstraction  "  (p,  474).     Will  ilr.  Huxley 

ac-cept  this  verdict  of  his  chosen  authority,  or  will  he  still  direct  the 

I  public  to  Strauss  as  one  who  sets  forth  "  the  main  results  "  of  Biblical 

Kiiticism  ? 

With  respect  to  Baur,  Mrs,  Ward  is  less  severe  in  her  judgments, 

[Imt  her  first  reference  to  him  exhibits  the  extent  of  his  agreement 

with    Strauses,    and     his     estimate    of    that    writers    qimlificatiotiP. 

**  Baur,  that  veteran  of  knowledge,  was  struck,  in  the  first  placr,  with 

the  fact  which  Strauss  a  book  revealed,  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of 

Christian  sources  was  as  yet  wanting  to  theology  ;  in  the  next,  be  was 

imbued  with  the  conception  that  the  Gospels  had  been  till  then  placed 

Jin  a  false  perspective  both  by  Strauss  and  by  New  Testament  criticism 

I  generally — that  not   they,   but    thc^  Paulino    epistles^    represent   the 

I  earliest  and  directest  testimony  we  have  to  Christian  belief  (p.  471), 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  from  Baur's  reputation  for  massive 

[learning,  acute  perception,  and  patient  genius.     As  a  bold  and  original 

[critic^  he  did  much  to  start  new  and  fruitful  ideas,  and  to  pi'ovoke 

[attention   to  little  used  materials  of  knowledge.     But  we  are   con- 

jcerned  now  with  the  results  of  modern  criticism,  not  its  early  efforts, 

and  we  have  to  ask  Mrs,  Ward  to  tell   us  how  far  Baur  succeeded  in 

achieving  a  satisfactory  presentation  of  Christian  origins.      Upon  this 

.critical    point    she    is    most    explicit,  observing    that,   as    compared 

I**  with  Strauss's  philosophizing/*  his  work  was  history,      *'  But  it  was 

[not  pure  histcry.     It  was  marred  by  a  too  great  lov©  of  system- 

'  making,  of  arbitrary  antitheses  and  formulas,  leamt,  of  course,  from 

k Hegel*  which  took  far  too  little  account  of  the  variety,  the  nitanc€^, 
tJie  complexity  and  manysidcdness  which  belonged  to  the  early 
Christian  life,  as  to  all  life,  but  especially  the  rich  and  fermenting  life 


*  Ninetftnik  Century,  Maroh,  p  471, 
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arbitrarily  and  confidently  followed  up.      Again  history  protested. 
again  critical  theology  fell  patiently  to  work'*  (p.  471). 

No   sign  of  *' main   reaultB  **  liere  !     History   is  again 
Of  Mr.   Huxley *8  four  names,  given  as  of  co-ordinftte   an 
have  thus,  on  Mrs.  Ward's  showing,  the  second  t  Lag 

first,  and  history  protesting  against  both,      GtiLi«^i4i    tbeol^-^-   ' 
needful  to  start  afresh,  is  terribly  dissatisfied  with  its  **  r-: 
far,  but  brayely  and  rightly  resolved  to  persav^ere,      Wbai  tiien 
the  causes  of  its  discontent  ?     What  was  the  nutnue  of  those 
wants  of  which  it  was  conscious  ?     Mrs.  Ward  shall  tell. 

"  It  was  conscious  of  two  waote — ^a  deeper  and  more  oompn 
sive  understanding  of  th<^  personality  and  work  of  J  eans,  whiekg 
who  had  thrown  a  Hood  of  light  on  Paul,  had  notorioafl 
unattempted ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  was  striving  towards  d  j 
life-like  and  convincing  picture  of  the  early  Christian  society  "  (p.  \ 

Manifestly,  without  even  attempting  to  get  a  '*  oomprebei 
undei'standing  of  the  personality  and  work  of  Jesus,"  criticism  \ 
not  begin  to  talk  about "  results,"  and  therefore  to  supply  tli< 
great  wants  thus  mercilessly  laid  bare  her  devotees  were  comppO 
begin  once  more  anew. 

*'Th0  workers  following  Banr  fell  into  diffei'ent  groups:   iioigej 
on  the  right,  softening  and  moderating  Baiu'^s  negative  oondtifl 
Volkmar  on  the  left,  developing  them  extravagantly,  yet  evalvii| 
the   process  an  amount  of  learning,    ingenuity,  and    sol- 
which  will  leave  its  mark,  when  his  spociijc  conclusions  as  i  ■  \ 

of  the  New  Testament  books  are  no  longer  remembered  '*  (p.  472 

Thus  Volkmar,  another  of  the  four  united  exponents  of  resull 
shown  as  desperately  resisting  the  tide  of  critical  tendency, 
ting  Baur*s  negative  conclusions,  which  have  already  been 
for  their  rashness  by  our  court  of  appeal.  Results  of  modern 
are  therefore  not  to  be  found  in  Volkmar.  He  was  a  lea: 
but  more  ingenious  than  scientific^  His  "specific  cooolusiotis  " ei 
points  for  which  his  authority  has  been  cited  are  to  be  **  no  M 
remembered  !  *' 

Only  Eeuss  now  remains  for  Dotice^  and  Mrs,  Ward  iotroduM 
as  an  opponent  of  that  Tubingen  school,  with  whoso  i_  T 
fesfior  Huxley  has  grouped  him  in  a  critical  **  happy  t    v^ 
Ward  has  no  regrets  to  express  over  this  opposition.      Ife 
eyes  **  admirable  work,'*  and  it  must  be  cordially  agr      '    l^ 
standing  Baur  and  Volkmar,  Reuss  sagaciously  c  .- 

towards  something  far  more  like  *'  results  **  than  anything  discord 
in  their  works. 

'^The   scientific   opposition  represented    by   Reuss,    Rorhi 
and  Ritschl  did  admirable  work.     It  brought  Baur  s  ideas  to 
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in  every  possible  way,  and  it  supplied  fresh  ideas,  fresh  solutions  of 
its  own.  Ueuss'a  cautions  and  exhaustive  method  led  the  student 
to  think  out  the  whole  problem  for  himself  anew  "  (p*  472). 

Thus  Reuss  is  the   only  writer  of  the  four   cited  by  Mr.  Huxley 
whom  Mrs.  Ward  will  permit  us  to  look  for  anything  that  can  ba 
deemed  **the  main  results"  of    scientific  criticism.     Before  closing 
this  article  I  shall  hope  to    lind  space    for   a   few   quotations  from 
this  author  which   are   well   worthy   attention,    but    before  doing  so 
must  allow  the  authoress  of  ''  The  New  Reformation  "  to  shed  a  little 
more  light  on  the  subject  of  appeal.     With  regard  to  dates,  Rolands 
is  made  to  observe :  ''  To  throw  back  the  Gospels   from   the  second 
ituiy,  when3  Baur  and  Volkmar  placed  them,   to  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  first,  is  practically  to  surrender  the  bases  of  the  rationalist 
theoiy "  (p.  475).     Meniman  repudiates  the  inference,  but   accepts 
the  dates  as  representing  the  present  conclusion  of  the  best  scholars. 
It  is  thus  acknowledged    tliat    as  criticism    has    become   more  and 
more  historic,  and  as  wild    assumptions   and  conjectures  have  been 
discredited    by  research,  science  has  been   returning   towards  those 
old-fashioned  opinions    npon  which    so    much    scorn    has  been  cast 
during  the  last    generation.      But    the  return  has  not  merely  been 
to  something  like  the  ancient  traditional  views  respecting  the  dates 
of  the  New  Testament  documents.     Immeasurably  luore  important 
has  been  the  reactionary  change  of  spirit  in  which  the  Gospels,  and 
the  sublime  Person  of  whom  they  testify,  are  regarded.     The  super- 
huAian  powers  of  Jesus  are  still  disallowed  by  the  writers  Jlra.  Ward 
so  eloquently  commends,  but  in  their  writings  there  is  now  no  *'  empty 
background,**  no  ''  effaced  pei-sonality."    The  details  of  historic  setting 
are  full,  and  clear,   and  living.     There  is  for  them,  and  those  who 
follow  their  guidance^  nothing  obscure  or  vague  about  the   social, 
political^  and  religious  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  Jesus  lived 
and  acted.     The  outlines  of  His  own  character  are  sharp  and  strong 
in  their  newest  portraitures,   and    His   words    are    listened    to    and 
pondered  without  any  suspicion  that  the  conversations  and  sayings 
relat^^d  in  the  Gospels  are  the  counterfeit  coin  of  a  later  age.      The 
main  results  of  scientific  criticism,   as  understood  and  accepted   by 
Mrs,  Ward,  are  thus  gathered  up : — '•  This  study  of  mine,  winch  at 
first  Beemed  to  have  swept  away  all,  has  given  mf»  back  much.     God 
— though  I  can  iind  no  names  for  Him — is  more  real,  more  present  to 
me  than  ever  before.      And  when  in  the  intervals  of  my  law-work,  I 
go  back  to  my  favourite  book«,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  live  with  Jesus, 
l>eside  Gennesareth,  or  in  th^  streets  of  Jerusalem^  as  I  never  lived 
with  Him  in  the  old  days  when  you  and  I  were  Anglicans  together 
I  realize  His  historical  Um itatrions,  and   the  more  present  they  are  to 
me,  the  more  my  heart  turns  to  Hiui,  the  more  He  means  to  me,  and 
file  more  iipady  I  am  to  go  out  into  that  world  of  tie  poor  and  help- 
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cent  religion.     The  clue  was  found  bat  •  •  •  .  it  had  been  too 
arily  and  confidently  followed  up.     Again  history  protested,  and 

critical  theology  fell  patiently  to  work"  (p.  471). 
sign  of  '^  main  results "  here  !     History  is  again  protestiiig! 

r.  Huxley's  four  names,  g^ven  as  of  co-ordinate  authority,  wi» 
thus,  on  Mrs,  Ward's  showing,  the  second  protesting  against  the 
and  history  protesting  against  both.  .Ccitical  <*heology  feels  it 
111  to  Btarb  afresh,  is  terribly  dissatisfied  with  its  ^'  results  "  tinu 
ut  brarely  and  rightly  resolved  to  persevere.  What  then  wen 
auses  of  itB  discontent  ?  What  was  the  nature  of  those  deep 
9  of  which  it  was  conscious  ?  Mrs.  Ward  shall  tell. 
It  was  conscious  of  two  wants — a  deeper  and  more  comprehen- 

nderstanding  of  the  personality  and  work  of  Jesus,  which  Bsnr, 

had  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  Paul,  had  notoriously  left 
ampted  \  and  in  the  second  place,  it  was  striving  towards  a  nxm 
ike  and  convincing  picture  of  the  early  Christian  society  "  (p.  472). 
anifeatly,  without  even  attempting  to  get  a  "  comprehenaTe 
rstanding  of  the  personality  and  work  of  Jesus,''  criticism  ooold 

egin   to  talk  about "  results,"  and  therefore  to  supply  the  two 

wants  thQ^  mercilessly  laid  bare  her  devotees  were  compelled  to 

once  more  anew. 
The  workers  following  Baur  fell  into  different  groups :  Hilgenfeld 

e  right,  softening  and  moderating  Baur^s  negative  conclusioni ; 
X  on  the  left,  developing  them  extravagantly,  yet  evolving  in 
process  an  amount  of  learning,  ingenuity,  and  suggestiveness, 
h  will  leave  its  mark,  when  his  specific  conclusions  as  to  the  dates 
e  New  Testament  books  are  no  longer  remembered  "  (p.  472). 
iiis  Volkmar,  another  of  the  four  united  exponents  of  results,  iB 
as  desperately  resisting  the  tide  of  critical  tendency,  exaggcw 

Baur'a  negative  conclusions,  which  have  already  been  censored 
[heir  rashness  by  our  court  of  appeal.  Results  of  modern  critidam 
herefore  not  to  be  found  in  Yolkmar.      He  was  a  learned  mm. 

ore  ingenious  than  scientific.     His  "  specific  conclusions  "  on  tihe 
Its  for  which  his  authority  has  been  cited  are  to  be  "  no  long^ 
mbered  I  '* 

Inly  ReuBa  now  remains  for  notice,  and  Mrs.  Ward  introduces    "• 
Q  opponent  of  that  Tubingen  school,  with  whose  champions    3*" 
r  Haxley  has  grouped  him  in  a  critical  "  happy  family.'*      ^^I* 
has  no  regrets  to  express  over  this  opposition.     It  was  \m^    ■* 

'  admirable  work,"  and  it  must  be  cordially  agreed  that,  in  ^ 
Sng  Baar  and  Volkmar,  Reuss  sagaciously  conducted  crit^ 
rds  something  far  more  like  "  results  "  than  anything  discovei^^*^ 
|ejr  works,  ' 

he  scientific  opposition  represented  by  Reuss,  Rothe,  E^^*^ 

itschl  did  admirable  work.     It  brought  Baur*a  ideas  to  the      *** 
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in  every  possible  way.  and  it  gnpplied  fresh  ideas,  fresh  solutions  of 
its  own.  lleuss^s  cautious  and  exhaustive  method  U'd  the  student 
to  think  out  the  whole  problem  for  himself  anew  '*  (p.  472). 

Thus  Reuss  is  the   only  writer  of  the  four  cited  by  ^U\  Huxley 
to  whom  Mti&,  Ward  will  permit  as  to  look  for  anything  that  can  be 
deemed  **the  main  results"  of    scientific  criticism.     Before  closing 
this  article  I  shall  hope  to    find  space    for  a   few  quotations  from 
this  author  which   are   well  worthy  attention,    but   before  doing  so 
must  allow  the  authoress  of  **  The  New  Eeformation  "  to  shed  a  little 
more  light  on  the  subject  of  appeal.     With  regard  to  dates,  Rolands 
m  made  to  observe:  *'To  throw  back  the  Gospels   from   the  second 
century,  where  Baur  and  Volkmar  placed  them,   to  the  last  thirty 
years  of  the  first,  is  pmctically  to  surrender  the  bases  of  the  rationalist 
theory*'  (p*  475).     Merriman  repudiates  the  inference,  but  accepts 
the  dates  as  representing  the  present  conclusion  of  the  best  scholars. 
It  is  thus  acknowledged    that    as  criticism    has    become   more  and 
more  historic,  and  as  wild    assumptions   and  conjectures  have  been 
discredited    by  research,   science  has  been   returning    towards  those 
old-fashioned  opinions    upon   which    so    much    scorn    has   been  cast 
during  the  last    generation.      But    the  return  has  not  merely  been 
to  somt'thing  like  the  ancient  traditional  views  respecting  the  dates 
of  the  New  Testament  documents.     Immeasurably  more  important 
has  been  the  reactionary  change  of  spirit  in  which  the  Gospels,  and 
I  the  sublime  Person  of  whom  they  testify,  are  regarded.      The  super- 
■  huftian  powers  of  Jesus  are  still  disallowed  by  the  writers  Mrs,  Ward 
^  so  eloquently  commends,  but  in  their  writings  there  is  now  no  '*  empty 
backgix>und/*  no  *'  effaced  personality/*    The  details  of  historic  setting 
are  full,  and  clear,   and  llvnng.     There  is  for  them,  and  those  who 
follow  tbeir  guidance,   nothing  obscure  or   vague  about   the   social, 
political,  and  religious  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  Jesus  lived 
and  acted.     The  outlines  of  His  own  character  are  sharp  and  strong 
in  their  newest  portraitures,    and    His   woi'ds    are    listened    to    and 
.pondered  without  any  suspicion  that  the  conversations  and  sayings 
related  in  the  Gospels  are  the  counterfeit  coin  of  a  later  age.     The 
main  results  of  scientific  criticism,   as  understood  and  accepted   by 
(Mrs,  Ward,  are  thus  gathered  up:^ — "  This  study  of  mine,  which  at 
first  seemed  to  have  swept  away  all,  has  given  me  back  much.     God 
•\ hough  I  can  find  no  names  for  Him — is  more  real,  more  present  to 
ie  than  ever  before.     And  when  in  tlie  intervals  of  my  law-work,  I 
back  to  my  favourite  books,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  live  with  Jesus, 
side  (tpiinesareth,  or  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  as  I  never  lived 
riSlh  Him  in  the  old  days  when  you  and  I  were  Anglicans  together, 
rjealize  His  historical  limitMions.  and   the  more  present  they  are  to 
,  the  more  my  heart  turns  to  Him*  the  more  He  means  to  me,  and 
more  ready  I  am  to  go  out  into  thai  world  of  the  poor  and  help- 
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le  lost  His  life  for,  with  the  thought  of  Him  warm  within  tne'* 

IdtTs  will  now  be  able  to  decide  how  far  the  appeal  has  gone  in 
luxley's  favour.      His  four  authorities  are  broken  up  by  their 
tnto  mutually  protesting  and  opposing  parties,  and,  with  one  ex- 
I,  shown  to  be  obsolete.      His  dates  are  gone,  with  their  specnla- 
Iveiitors ;  and  a  striking  contrast  has  been  exhibited  between  his 
I  to  relegate  Jesus  to  the   realm  of  the  Unknowable,   and  th« 
land  reverent  zeal  of  the  newest  German  criticism  to  portray  the 
lof  one  in  whom  it  recognizes  **  that  friend  of  God  and  man'* 
I  the  natural  leader  of  our  ''  inmost  life."     I  cannot  pretend  to 
I  even  these  rich  results  of  modern  "research  and  meditation  as 
I  satisfactory,  but,  at  any  rate,  their  effect  upon  the  mind  is  totally 
I  the  impression  left  by  Professor  Huxley's  work  as  an  expositor 
Inian  theological"  science,  and  it  marks  an  altogether  startling 
Irmation  since  the  days  of  Strauss.      Possibly  the  result  of  his 
I  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  appellant's  mind,  and  he  will  have  no 
I  to  recall  or  modify  his  exuberant  expressions  of  gratitude  to 
IVard.      But  in  any  case  I  beg  to  appropriate  his  language,  and 
per  that  lady  my  sincere  thanks   for   this   effective    **  clearing 
pf  antiquated  encumbrances  from  the  lists  of  controversy."     Her 
l-bandled  Turk's  head"  has  done  good  work,  and  those  who  had 
levionsly  read  the  "  anticipatory  confutation,"  but  had  formed  an 
k  of  its   contents  from   Mr.   Huxley's  exultant   allusions,    may 
llj  **  have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  di-amatic  surprise."  * 

ting  heard  from  the  selected  referee  that  Reuss  is  the  only  scholar 

I  fonr  cited  to  whom  we  may  look  for  *^the  main  results"  of 

II  science,  it  will  be  but  fair  to  let  him  speak  for  himself.  It 
K  useful  to  premise  that  Reuss  rigorously  refrains  from  mentioning 
Imes  of  writers  whose  opinions  he  controverts,  but  since  Mrs.  Ward 
Bd  us  that  he  is  a  scientific  opponent  of  Baur,  Volkmar,  and 
Ichool,  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  about  his  personal  allusions 
I  folJowiug  passages,  which  are  taken  from  his  **'  History  of  the 
I  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  Commending  his  own  '' cautious 
khay stive  "  historic  method  as  superior  to  that  which  it  displaced, 
Iserves: — "The  philosopher,  the  theorizer  will  many  times  be 
td  to  sacrifice  the  facts  to  his  principles;  when  these  are 
lown,  he  will  pass  over  everything  inconvenient,  deny  or 
It  everything  contradictory"  (p.  392).  With  regard  to  the 
Iss  and  present  results  of  the  historic  method,  he  writes : — ^J 
I  first  gropings  have  given  place  more  and  more  to  intelligent 

It  tonal  work The  history  of  the  literature  of  Christiani 

I  dawn  is  already  marked  in  firm  outlines;  in  short,  II 
I  of  the  formation  of  the  collection,  the  sources  of  whic 
le    whole,    run    with    all    desirable    abundance,    has    positive 
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reacht'd  a  degree  of  certainty  wliich  will  be  farther  iucreased,  and 
which  theorifita  are  making  vain  efforts  to  depreciate "  (p.  392). 
**  The  exegesis  of  our  century,  even  the  most  conservative,  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  historical  point  of  view,  while  rationalistic  exegesis  has 
disappeared  without  hope  of  return.  The  natural  origins  are  studied 
on  the  soil  where  the  Bible  was  formed,  which  by  no  means  excludes 
the  belief  in  the  providential  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  question  of  the  canon,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  study 
of  the  texts,  has  entered  irrevocably,  not  into  the  sphere  of  a  doubt , 
which  would  be  the  enemy  of  faith^  but  into  the  sphere  of  facts,  which 
can  only  give  to  faith  a  more  solid  basis  "  (p,  396). 

To  those  who  fear  that  the  unfettered  criticism  of  the  present  day 
is  likely  to  permanently  undermine  the  influence  of  Jesus  Christ,  or 
of  the  Bible,  Reuss  has  strong  reassurances  to  offer.  He  does  not 
believe  that  God's  gift  hangs  on  giammar,  or  on  proper  names,  on 
precise  dates,  or  on  a  mechanical  preservation  of  the  fine  gold  of 
spiritual  revelation  from  all  human  alloy.  He  holds  that  criticism 
has  shown  that  the  Biblical  writings  are  **  a  really  distinct  and  special 
literatiu^e,'*  and  that  they  suffice  to  bring  the  reader  into  true  con- 
tact with  the  mind  of  Christ  and  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  that 
this  is  indeed  their  true  function,  and  one  which  criticism  can  never 
take  away. 

Thus  he  writes :  ''  If,  in  establishing  the  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  no  longer  pause  over  proper  names  open  to  doubt,  but  go 
straight  to  the  truth  which  it  pi-oclaims  and  enforces  on  the  conscience, 
are  we  acting  contrary  to  the  counsel  which  Jesus  w^as  the  first  to  give 
regarding  His  own  claims  ?  WUl  His  claims  vanish  away  if  we  give 
heed  to  do  what  He  commands  us,  to  draw  inspirations  from  His  ex- 
ample, to  enter  into  communion  with  His  living  holiness,  in  place  of 
losing  precious  time  in  dissecting  His  personality  ?  When  His  claima 
are  verified  by  the  process  which  He  gave  to  His  disciples,  and  all  are 
bound  to  follow,  will  they  not  continue  to  assure  to  Him  that  absolute 
authority  from  which  we  derive  the  right  of  bearing  His  name  ?  And 
inasmuch  as  His  regenerating  personality  was  reflected  with  greater 
brilliancy  on  His  immediate  surroundings,  men,  ideas,  or  books,  will 
not  that  privileged  circle  for  ever  continue  to  possess  a  legitimate 
influence  on  the  Church  and  on  theology,  an  influence  better  assured 
than  if  it  were  founded  on  claims  purely  literary,  and  therefore  open 
to  dispute  "  (p.  402), 

With  these  quotations  from  one  of  his  selected  authorities  I  must 
close  for  the  present  this  inquiry  into  Professor  Huxley*s  claim  to  the 
confidenco  of  the  public  as  an  expositor  of  the  last  results  of  Biblical 
science,  1  quite  agree  with  him  that  a  final  stage  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  The  near  future  must  witness  a  renewed  and  arduous 
conflict  between  those  of  us  who  accept  the  testimony  of  the  New 
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Iment  writers  to  the  superhuman  powers  and  personality  of  Jesitt 
It,  and  those  who,  like  Robert  Elsmere,  feel  -competent  to 
Lata  this  element  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  withont  being 
m  of  litemry  larceny  or  a  moral  assault  upon  the  holiness  of  the 
It  they  BO  sincerely  love  and  so  fervently  desire  to  see  enthrooed 
fc  affections  of  mankind.  -^" 

latitude  to  Mrs.  Ward  for  her  anticipative  service  in  this  contro- 
I  falls  far  short  of  endorsing  her  conclusions.     For  the  purpoie 
laring  the  lists  of  antiquated  rubble  thrown  down  as  if  it  were 
I  new  sand  by  Mr.  Huxley,  her  Tork's-head  has  proved  valuaWe. 
lism  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the  broom  and  dust-pan  stage  of 
Ir,  and  while  dust  is  flying  from  the  floor  in  clouds,  sweepers  may 
Icused  for  not  seeing  how  much  more  is  left.     The  Christ  d 
lere  and  Merriman  is  more  like  the  Christ  of  history  than'  the 
Ifeatureless    ghost    which    flits   with  many   strange  contortions 
Igh  the  pages  of  Strauss.     But  before  the  world  can  accept  the 
lit  as  correct,    and  find  in  its  supposed  original  the  leader  of 
Ira  life,  many  questions  must  be  asked  and  answered.     There  Vi 
Ipfcer  On    the    "Moral    Perfection    of    Jesus"    in    Mr.    Frands 
Lan^s  "  Phases  of  Faith,"  which  must  be  grappled  with  by  those 
Invite  us  to  revere  Christ  while  repudiating  His  claim  to  wield 
Ithority  and  to  receive  such  honours  and  devotion  as  pertain  to 
lerely  human   being.     When  the   synoptic   Gospels   have  been 
led   moat   ruthlessly    of    all    individual    additions    to   the  oral 
lion  or  original  documents  on   which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
led,  this  claim  of  Jesus  remains  unmistakably  imbedded  in  their 
lony-      W«  must  either  admit  this  claim,  or  take  our  stand  with 
kg  in  deeming    Him    a    delirious    enthusiast,,  with    Renan  in 
|sly  applauding  Him  as  a  brilliant  liar,  or  with  Mr.  P.  Newman 
ply  declaring  **  that   in  consistency  of  goodness,  Jesus  fell  far 
I  vast  numbers  of  His  unhonoured  disciples."     These  dilemmas 
■Ward  loftily  leaves  undiscussed  :  she  being  mistress  of  her  Ofwn 
Inations  has  been  pleased  to  make  the  champions  of  Christiaiu*? 
lonal  dwarfs.      Bolands  is  almost  as  puny  and  unskilled  a  ocffl^ 
It  as  Robert.      He    sinks  down  under  tropical  torrents  of     ^^ 
Itionj  and  only  contrives  to  gasp  a  few  casual  objections  wl^* 
logly  furnish  his  opponent  with  points.      Unless  the  Angl  i^ 
Ih  has  mysteriously  sunk  below  its  usual  intellectual  level,  \3^^^ 
Ibe  few  cerates  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  who  could  not  vc^  ^7 
Ibr  fight  T\ith  Merriman  than  this  modem  **  Mr.  Feeblemind       ^ 
Itted  by  liis  literary  creator  to  maintain. 

lesire  to  cLerish  and  express  a  warm  sympathy  with  all  who,  I^ 
IS^ardj  feel  the  enthralling  charm  of  Jesus.  They  who  clingfi*^ 
Ivith  their  hearts  while  unable  to  render  an  intellectual  assed^l^ 
lly  estimate  of  His  person  which  is  compatible  with  rev 
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for  His  canity  and  goodness,  are  not  to  l>e  tmmbprecl  amongst  Hig 

enemies.    With  Browning,  in  his  *'  Christmas  E^e,'*  I  would  bt»  cautious 

"  How  I  suiTer  to  slip 
The  chance  of  joining  in  fellowship 
With  anj  that  call  them«.elvcs  Uis  friends.** 

It  is  something  no  doubt  to  be  thankful  for,  that 

'*  When  the  Critic  had  done  his  best, 
And  the  pearl  of  price,  at  reasan'ia  test, 
Lay  dust  and  ashes  levi gable 
On  the  Professor's  lecture  table — 
When  we  looked  for  the  inference  and  monition 
That  our  faith  reduced  to  suoh  condition. 
Be  swept  forthwith  to  its  natural  dus^t-hole. 
He  bids  05,  when  we  least  ejcpect  it, 
Take  back  our  faith— if  it  btj  not  just-whole  ; 
Yet  a  pearl  indeerl,  as  hia  tests  allect  it*" 

I  Bat  the  separation  of  elements  on  which  Mrs.  Ward  insists,  logically 

imvolvea   such   a    dissolution  of  Him  whom    millions    worship,    tJiat 

only    natures    of    the  Elsmere  type   can    exult    in    the    residuum 

restored  to  us  under  the   name   of  Christ.      The  analytical   process 

j  requires  indeed  so  much  of  what  is  naivdy  called  the  translation  of 

testimony,  that  it  really  translates  Christ,  not  heavenwards  after  the 

I  manner  of  Elijah,  but  earthwards  as  a  falling  *'  son  of  the  momijig.*' 

\VoT  suoh  a  minor  mercy  as  is  offered  in  the  new  East-end  gospel  we 

must  summon  all  we  can  of  gratitude,  but  thanks  are  mixed  with  a 

sorrowful  sense  of  something  not  quite  rational  in  the  gift. 

•♦  Surely  for  this  I  may  praise  you,  my  brother! 
Will  you  take  the  praise  in  tears  or  laughter  i  '* 

Alliances  in  this  world  are  generally  limited  by  diverging  aims  in 

I  those  who  unite  for  a  short  space  to  promote   a  common  purpose. 

f  Having  employed  Mrs.  Ward's  account  of  recent  biblical  criticism  to 
correct  Professor  Huxley's  exposition,  I  am  well  aware  that  here  the 

I  alliance  terminates,  and  that  in  the  great  struggle  of  our  time  all  the 
forces  of  her  pen  are  likely  to  be  engaged  against  that  faith  which  I 

'believe  enshrines  a  transforming  energy  for  mankind.      As  against 
that  faith  many  mutually  antagonistic  parties  are  in  league,  and  the 

I  contest  must  be  severe.     Bat  for  this  conflict  we  are  not  unready. 

Those  Christians  who  lack  acquaintance  with  the  story  of  religious 
controversy  in  the  past  and  present  centuries  are  sorely  afraid  of  the 
impending  shock,  and  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  or  even 
postpone   it.       But   that  story    is  full    of  promise.      W^e   are    now 

I  in   a  totally  different  position    for  the   contest  from  that  occupied 

I  by  oar  predecessors.  When  Strauss  began  his  work  he  scorned  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  miracles.  Resting  his  case  on  *'  Hume  a 
argument  "  as  having  "  virtnally  settled  "  this  question,  he  binished 
side  every  particle  of  the  testimony  he  disliked.  •*  History,"  he 
claimed,  must  renounce  the  "  most  honourable  part  of  her  pro- 
blem the  moment  she  is  ready  to  admit  the  existence  of  miracle, 
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Lpting,    as   it   does,  the  causation  of  one  thing  by  another."* 
Ifortified  with  an  invincible  repugnance,  he  proceeded  to  assign 
l^ristian  documents  to  the  season  most  convenient  for  his  theory, 
L  the  name  of  history  produced  a  romance  from  the  depths  of  his 
knsciousness.     Renan  was  equally  imperious,   and  assumed  in 
Ir  two   sentences  the  whole  case  which  requires  to  be  decided. 
I  an  absolute  rule  of  criticism,*'  he  asserted,  *'to  deny  a  place  in 
w  to  narratives  of  miraculous  circum8tances."t     But  the   possi- 
lof  miracles  is  frankly  admitted  by  philosophy  and  science,  and 
Inceforth  only  be  disputed  by  those  who  deny  the  existence  of 
I  Hitherto  negative  criticism  has  been  too  ready  to  found  itself 
lupposed  conclusion  of  philosophy,  while  philosophy,  confessing 
Ibility  to  advance  any  a  priori  arguments  against  the  miracu- 
lias  calmly  relegated,  and  still  relegates,   the  problem  to    the 
I  by  affirming  that  it  is  purely  a  question  of  testimony.     This 
mtly  easy   process    by  which  each  throws    the    burden  on  an 
I  partner  cannot  much  longer  be  maintained.      Criticism  has 
I  ted   us  with   historic   documents   bearing  her  seal  as  honest, 
bent,  and  invaluable.      She  can  never  withdraw  her  gift.     She 
llonger  the  weapon  of  a  party,  but  the  instrument  and  servant 
I  all.      Unhampered,    therefore,    by    any   abstract    theories    of 
libiltty,    and    frankly    confessing  that    the  value  of  primitive 
buy  to  the  miraculous  is  the  great  question  of  the  day,  issne 
Ibe  joined  afresh.     Meanwhile,  those  of  us  who  have  satisfied 
linda  on  this  subject,  and  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  more 
pauj  and  that  He  was  raised  from  the  dead  in  no  mere  visionary 
I  are  not  likely  to  suspend  our  preaching  of  what  we  believe 
lits   reasonableness  is  universally  allowed.     From  the  days  of 
lintil  now  preaching  has  been  regarded  as  foolishness  by  many 
ken  in  all  generations.     There  is  nothing  modem  in  this  idea. 
Ispite  its  **  foolishness  "  preaching  has  won  its  way  in  the  earth 
fcealing  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men  in  the  manner 
I  applauds,  and  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  verified  the 
I  of  Christ,  **  by  the  process  which  He  gave  to  His  disciples," 
I  ways  and  most  justly  count  as  a  factor  in  the  production  of 
Ihowever  lightly  its  evidential  value  may  be  esteemed  in  scien- 
rcles  and  on  controversial  fields. 
I  T.  Vincent  Tymms. 


I  New  Life  of  Jesns,**  vol.  i.  p.  197. 


t  "  The  Life  of  Jesus,"  p.  8w 
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WHAT  are  **  the  best  pictiares*'  in  the  National  Gralleiy?  The 
question  has  hitherto  escaped  the  pt^biscUe-mongerH,  although 
a  set  of  answers  to  it  would  hare  been  of  considerable  interest  and 
value.  The  fact  that  ninety-nine  men  in  the  street  out  of  a  hundred 
preferred  Frith*8  *'  Derby  Day''  to  Raphaers  "Madonna,"  wonld  not 
indeed  settle  the  question  whether  Frith  is  a  greater  painter  than 
Raphael.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judgment  of  all  duly  C|iialified 
persons  that  Raphael  is  greater  than  Frith  would  not  diminish  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  the  people  in  the  street  do  not  think  him 
so.  Worthless  as  a  standard  of  intrinsic  merit,  the  plebiscite  may  be  of 
great  value  as  a  criterion  of  public  taste.  Given  the  pictures  which 
a  people  most  admires,  and  you  may  deduce  the  character  of  its  per- 
ceptiana,  the  quality  of  itB  mind,  and  even  perhaps  the  calibre  of  its 
morals*  But  the  difticulty  is  to  find  out  what  a  people  really  does 
like.     One  may  pai-ody  Browning*s  words : 

"  Ofie  miiy  like  whatever  ono  llkea 
Id  art ;  the  only  thing  is,  to  make  sure 
That  ouc  does  iiku  it— which  takes  paizis  to  know." 

Sincerity  is  not  the  key-note  of  plebiscites.  You  cannot  be  sure 
that  a  man  tells  you  what  he  really  does  like;  and  it  is  not  always 
his  fault,  for  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  he  does  not  know  him- 
self. But  one  criterion  remains — infallible  so  far  as  it  goes^ — ^the 
criterion  of  cash.  Tho  prices  paid  for  the  pictures  in  a  national 
collection  depend  mainly  on  two  factors,  and  each  of  them  depends 
in  its  turn  on  the  taste  of  the  day.  The  Director  buys  the  pictures 
which  he  thinks  the  public  want,  and  the  price  he  has  to  pay  depends 
on  the  higgling  of  the  market  between  his  desire  to  bay  and  the 
value  given  to  the  pictures  by  the  current  demand  of  the  day.      If  we 
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dn,  therefore,  the  prices  paid  at  different  times  for  the  nationtl 
Ires,  we  shall  obtain  some  sort  of  index  to  successive  stages  of 
Inal  taste, 

Lrtunately  for  the  taxpayer,  but  unfortunately  for  the  statistidaa, 
ciaterials  afforded  by  the  National  Gallery  to  such  an  investigatkm 
ly  no  means  complete.     Of  the   1250  pictures  in  the  collection, 
than  700  passed  into  it,  not  by  public  purchase,  but  by  private 
br  bequusL     The  prices  paid  by  the  last  owners  for  such  pictoreB 
Indeed,  in  many  cases  ascertainable ;  but  an  inquiry  into  them 
peyond  the  scope  of  the  present  article.     The  pictures  in  question 
very  largely  to  the  Dutch  and  English  schools — comprising 
Jjim  Ellis  bequest,  the  Vernon  gift,   and  the  Turner  bequert. 
of  the  Italian  pictures  in  the  Gallery  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
acquired   by   public  purchase;  and  the    public    taste  in   suck 
|res  can,  therefore,  be  traced  with  tolerable  completeness  from  the 
Jation  of  the  Gallery   in  1824  to  the  present  day.     But  here 
ler  deduction  must  bo  made  from  the  materials  at  our  disposal. 
asiderable  number  of  the  536  pictures,*  which  have  been  pnrdiBsed 
le  Gallery,  were  purchased  in  *'lots";  and  it  is  impossible  to 
lauy  particular  prices  to  individual  pictures  in  such  lota     Thus 
Is  Angerstein  pictures,  with  which  the  Gallery  was  started,  were 
it  for  the  lump  sum  of  £57,000.    This  gives  an  average  of 
for  each  picture,  but  it  would  be  very  misleading  to  price  them 
that  figare,  for  they  were  of  notoriously  unequal  value.     Thus 
le  would  have  dreamed  of  giving  £1500  each  for  the  two  "  Groups 
leads "(l^os.   7    and  37),   "after    Correggio,''  which  have  long 
I  been  consigned  to  the  cellars  at  Trafalgar  Square.     On  the  otW 
mB,nj  of  the  pictures  which  came  from  the  Angerstein  coUeciio'*^ 
Jtnongst  the  most  valuable  in  the  Gallery.     For  instance,  to  ^ 
jrstein  collection  we  owe  the  celebrated  "  Raising  of  Lazarus''    0^' 
pastiano  del  Piombo,  which  one  critic  described  as   "  doub^*^ 
reJitesfc  It^Jian  painting  in  this  country,"  and  another  pronou^*^ 
second  painting  in  the  world."     A   more  judicious  criti^^^^ 
perhapa  describe  the  picture  as  largo  rather  than  great;  . 

ibtedly  it  is  worth  a  great  price — if  only  for  its  histor  ^^^ 
Jst  as  the  work  which  was  painted  under  Michael  Ang*^3S^ 
lion,    *'  to   brincr  the  sweat  into   the  brow  "  of  Raphael. 

and  English  pictures  in  the  Angerstein  collection,  though  fe 
[intity  than  the  Italian,  were  not  less  valuable  in  quality. 
pe  the  so-called  "  Portrait  of  Gevartius  "  (52),  by  Van  Dyck- 
[e  which  the  artist  used  to  carry  about  with  him  from  Courr  '  "^ 
to  show  his  skill ;  and  from  it,  that  noble  portrait  of  E^^*^ 
[field  (111),  in  which  Sir   Joshua  has  enabled  us  to  read        -^ 


•  The  figures  throoghout  this  article  extend  to  the  end  of  1887  only. 
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history  of  a  siege  in  a  hero's  face.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  gema 
accjiiired  in  the  Angers tein  collection,  but  they  are  enough  to  show 
that  the  **  lot*'  was  bought  at  a  bargain.  Mr.  John  Julius  Angerstein 
was  a  great  man  at  Lloyd  s,  and  policies  which  he  took  up  were 
by  way  of  distinction  called  ''Julians."  The  "Julian'*  pictures 
deserve  to  be  as  honourably  remembered  as  the  Julian  policies. 

The  system  of  buying  tra  Uoc  that  obtained  in  the  case  of  the 
Angerstein  collection  rules  several  other  pictures  out  of  any  detailed 
calculations.  Thus,  two  years  later,  three  pictures  were  bought  from 
Mr.  Hamlet  for  the  lump  sum  of  £9000.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  each  of  them  was  valued  at  a  third  of  that  sum,  for  one  was 
obviously  more  valuable  than  the  two  others.  This  is  Titian's  '*  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne ''  (ii5)— a  masb<?rpiece,  which  is  at  once  a  school  of  poetry 
and  a  school  of  art — famous  not  more  for  the  splendour  of  colouring 
and  skill  of  composition  which  dehghted  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  than  for 
the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  revelry  which  was  celebrated  by  Charles 
Lamb,  The  second  best  of  Mr.  Hamlet  s  three  pictures  was  also  on© 
of  revel-^the  *'  Bacchanalian  Dance  "  (62)»  by  *•  the  learned  Pousain/' 
from  which  Keats  might  have  taken  his  chorus  in  **  Endymion  *':- — 

**  For  wine  we  f  ''  "   ^     rbus  throapch  the  earth  ; 
Great  god  of  I  ips  and  chirping  mirth  ! 

Come  hither,  L.  ..,    ....,  and  joined  be 
To  oar  m&d  miaatrclsy  t " 

The  third  Hamlet  picture  was  Annibalo  Carracci^s  *'  Domine  quo 
vadis  ?  **  (9) — to  mention  which  is  enough  to  show  how  impossible  it 
is  to  apportion  the  lump  sum  of  £9000  by  mere  simple  division.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  three  pictures  bought  from  Mr.  Bcckford  in 
1850  for  £7350.  Two  were  comparatively  unimportant  '^  Holy 
Families/*  by  Mazzolini  (169)  and  Garofalo  (170)  respectively ;  but 
the  third  was  Raphaers  incomparable  '*  St.  Catherine  ''  (168),**  looking 
up  to  heaven  in  the  dawn  of  the  eternal  day,  with  her  lips  parted  in 
the  resting  from  her  pain."  The  next  important  purchase  of  pictures 
en  Uoc  was  in  1857,^  when  31  pictures  were  purchased  from  the 
Lombardi-Baldi  collection  at  Florence  for  the  lump  sum  of  £7035. 
These  pictures  were  almost  entirely  of  the  early  Florentine  school^ 
and  chiefly  of  historical  interest,  among  the  most  notable  being 
Ciraabue's  Madonna  (565),  and  Paolo  Uccello  s  quaint  '*  Battle  of 
Sant*  Egidio  "  (583).  Three  years  later  a  very  similar  purchase  was 
made.  This  was  of  the  Beaucousin  collection  at  Paris,  for  which  the 
sum  of  £0205  odd  was  paid.     The  collection  comprised  46  pictures^ 

♦  In  1831  two  Correggios  (10,  15)  vvcrc  bonjrht  togetlier  for  £11,500  tho  two.  Hut 
they  axe  of  such  nearly  equal  \^a]iie  that  it  sctitis  reasonable  to  price  them  at  half  that 
figure  each.     They  nre»  thfM  i  '  .    ^  '  '      '  -    '-■    '■'■  ]  tables  given  fnrther  on  in 

thiK  articl«     A  sianlAX  met  i  rhaps  soraewhat  less  justi- 

ation — with  Murillo*8 '•  111 -,    ■ ,       , ...    , .i.^'*  "Brazen  Serpent'' (60), 

ch  were  boiight  in  1637  far  £73^  the  two,  ajid  witii  a  few  other  purohiises  ik 
years. 
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Is  of  tliese  were  weeded  out  as  unsuitable  or  nnnecessary  to  the 
Inal   Gallery.     One  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  remaining 
IctitrBS  coBt  about  the  same  as  the  31   from  the  Lombardi-Baldi 
Ition.*     The  Beauoousin  pictures,  like  the  Lombardi-Baldi,  were 
ly  of  value  as  further  illustrating  the  historical  development  of 
fng;    but  of  the  two  purchases,  the  Beauoousin  was,   both  in 
Iv  and  in  intrinsic  worth,  the  better  bargain.     The  Lombardi- 
I  collection  comprised  no  picture  of  high  artistic  merit;  but  from  the 
Icotisin  collection  came  Titian's  beautiful  **  Repose  "  (635)^-one  of 
lictiires  painted  by  him  for  the  King  of  Spain,  and  still  bearing 
Kacurial  mark  ;  and  the  *'  Portrait  of  Ariosto  "  (636),  by  the  same 
fcr,  which  J  whether  it  be  indeed  Ariosto  or  not,   is  a  splendid 
lait.     The  Gallery  owes  the  acquisition  of  both  these  collectiona 
le  good  judgment  of  the  first  Director,  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.    A 
If  ten  pictures  which  he  had  purchased  a  few  years  before  from 
iBaron    Galvagna,   of   Venice,   was   less    successful.      He  paid 
I9   16.9,    lOrf.  for  the  ten;  but  only  three  were  retained  for  the 
pnal  Gallery,  and  these  were  certainly  dear  at  the  price,  even 
th  one  of  them  is  Bellini's  beautiful  "  Madonna  of  the  Pome- 
lit©  ''  (280).     Of  the  seven  other  Galvagna  pictures,  two  were 
■at  Christie's  for  £130  95.,  and  five  were  removed  to  Dublin.    It 
Iteresting,  by  the  way,  that  the  person  who  set  the  precedent  for 
tng  off  rejected  pictures  to  Ireland  should  have  been  no  other 
I  Mr.  Gladstone.     This  was  in  1854,  when,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
lequer,  he  made  a  conspicuously  bad  bargain  for  the  nation  by 
liasiiig  tilt)  collection   of  Herr  Kriiger.     Of  the   64   picturefir— 
Iging  to  the  early  Flemish  school-^which  were  comprised  in  ii^ 
fction,  17  were  originally  hung  in  the  Gallery;  10  were  sei^*^ 
lin ;  and  the  remaining  37  were  sold  at  Christie's  for  £249    ^-^ 
fc  145.  apiece.      Of  the  17  originally  hung  in  the  Gallery  alL    ^ 
I  were  weeded  out   in  1862,  most  of  the   **  refuse "  being  ^^^ 
I  shunted  off  upon  the  much  oppressed  country  of  Ireland. 
I  interest   the  admirers  of  Mr.   Gladstone,  or  his  detractors     -^» 
I  to  know  that  the  four  pictures  which  now  remain  in  Trafa— ^^ 
Ire  from  hU  ill-starred  purchase  are  Nos.  260,  201,  261,  and^S^ 
lof  them  is  a  picture  of  a  Penitent  (264) .     A  statesman  wl^  " 
fcisseurahip  in   painting  was  more  trustworthy  than  Mr.   GI  ""^ 
Is  was  Sir  llobert  Peel.      The  purchase  of  his  collection  in  L   J* 
Ir^   last   case   of   buying  en   hloc  that  has   to   be  noticed.     IT 
Ition  consisted  of  77  pictures  and  18  drawings  ;  and  in  support:::*" 
fcte  for  its  purchase,  Sir  W.  H.  Gregory  (one  of  the  Trustees  -^ 
Eallery)   paid  it  the  following  high  tribute :    *'  Now,"  he 
losuld  enter  the   lists  even   with  the   Louvre   as  regards   " 

le  aremge  price  per  picture  was<-iQ  the  Lombardi-Baldi  ooUection,  £227 

|a\icousin  coUection,  £200. 
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collect  ion  ot*  Dutch  masters.  Besides  tlie  lamousi  *  CJiapeau  de  Pnille  * 
by  Rubens  (852),  ampng  the  pictures  Ijoiight  was  the  vh-f-iritHrrc  of 
Hobbema  (830  ?J  and  two  Peter  de  Hooghes  (83i,  835),  which  would  be 
a  joy  to  all  who  saw  them.  Nor  were  our  own  English  artists  omitted, 
'lliei'e  was  Wilkie's  celebrated  *  John  Knox  *  (894),  and  several 
pictures  by  Reynolds,  among  which  the  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson  (887) 
would  stand  comparison  with  the  finest  works  of  the  Italian  pencil. 
There  was  an  additional  xntei'est,  too,  connected  with  the  collection, 
for  it  was  the  labour  of  love  of  one  of  our  greatest  English  statesmen, 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  see  that  the  taste  of  the  amateur  was  on  a 
par  with  the  sagacity  of  the  Minister,  for  throughout  this  large 
collection  there  could  hardly  be  named  more  than  two  or  three 
pictures  which  were  not  of  the  veiy  highest  order  of  merit — a  com- 
pliment which  could  be  paid  to  few  private  galleries  ''■ — or,  for  that 
matter,  Sir  W.  H,  Gregoiy  might  have  added,  to  few  national  galleries 
either.  But  if  the  country  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  late  Sir 
llobeil  l*eel  for  fonuing  so  valuable  a  collection,  it  owes  one  also  to 
the  present  Sir  Robert,  IVel  for  selling  that  collection  at  so  moderate 
a  price.  His  willingness  to  let  the  nation  have  a  cheap  bargain  was 
referred  to  in  the  same  debate.  Competent  antliorities  have  valued 
the  Peel  collection  at  £250,000,  The  price  actually  paid  was 
£70,000,  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  our  subject  that  the  price  of 
these  77  pictures,  nearly  all  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  highest 
oi^der  of  merit,  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  a  single  picture  bought 
from  the  Diike  of  Marlborough  fouitet^n  years  later.  Is  the  great 
Raphael  really  worth  to  the  nation  the  whole  of  the  Peel  collection 
put  together,  with  its  numerous  Dutch  masterpieces,  its  Wilkie,  and 
Its  eight  Reynolds's  ?  And  if  it  is  not,  how  much  of  the  difterence  in 
price  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  general  rise  of  late  years  in  the  money 
value  of  pictures,  and  how  much  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  s  deter- 
mination to  sell  in  the  dearest  market,  contrasted  with  Sir  Robert 
Peers  willingness  that  his  country  should  buy  in  the  cheapest  ? 

^rhe  collections  which  have  now  been  enumerated  comprised  in  all 
210  pictures.  There  remain  32(J  pictures,  which  have,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  been  bought  for  the  Gallery  singly,  and  the  prices  of  which 
admits  therefore,  of  classification  and  comparison ♦  The  total  cost  of 
these  320  has  been  £353,758,  or  an  average  of  £1085  each  ;  but 
there  have,  of  course,  been  the  greatest  ix*ssible  varieties  in  the 
prices  paid.  It  is  in  illustrating  this  variety,  rather  than  in 
enumerating  the  whole  list,  th»t  the  Interest  of  the  thing  lies.  In 
th**  first  place,  therefore,  a  table  is  subjoined,  showing  all  the  pictures 
w  hich  have  cost  £2000  or  over : — 
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Table  L— £2000  and  over. 


^              Artlit'i  If ime. 

No/ 

TitlflOfPktoM* 

Fkfa^ 

Raphael 

1171 

The  '*  Atisidei  Madonna  " 

7aooo 

Van  Dyck 

1172 

Cbarles  I. 

17^ 

Veronese 

294 

The  Familj  of  Dadaa 

nm 

Leonardo  da  Vind 

1093 

"  La  Viergc  anx  Rochera  " 

9.000 

Rembrandt  (!) 

757 

ChriBt  Blessing  Little  ChUdiea 

im 

VcliLzqiicz 

tl29 

Philip  IV. 

6.S00 

Coireggio 

10 

Metciiry^  Venua^  and  Qapid 

5^760 

It 

15 

"  Ecoe  Homo  1  ** 

5,750 

Botticelli 

1126 

The  Assumption 

4,n7 

Hubena 

194 

The  Judgment  of  Paris 

4,S0Q 

Correggio 

23 

'^LaViergeauPatiier" 

3,800 

MuriUo 

13 

Holy  Familj 

3,^75 

Kubenfi 

50 

3,675 

Pcrugmo 

tm 

Virgin  and  Child 

un 

Francia 

179v 180 

Altar-piec€ 

s^ 

Fm  Angelico 

663 

The  Resurrection 

3,500 

Veronese 

1041 

i  St,  Helena 

3,4*6 

Carpaccio 

750 

The  Doge  Mocenigo 

%m 

tMveLli 

788 

Altar-pioce 

%m 

Pcrugino 

1075 

Vir^dn  and  ChQd 

3,2W 

PoDaJuolo 

292 

St.  SebastiaD 

3,1JJ 

Slgnorelli 

1128 

The  Circumciaion 

3,150 

Ubertini 

121&-19 

The  History  of  Joseph 

3,150 

Krcole  di  Guilio  Qrandi 

1119 

Altar-piece 

%m 

Titian 

224 

The  Tribnte  Money 

%m 

Plero  della  Franc esca 

908 

The  Nativity 

sm 

A.  Mantegna 

1145 

%m 

VeliiscqutiE 

197 

Wild  Boar  H^nt 

2.S^ 

Crivolli 

724 

The  "  Madouna  della  Rondine" 

2^M 

Pinturicchlo 

911 

Ulysses  aud  Pendcipe 

Mnrillo 

176 

St.  John  and  the  Lamb 

Peftellmo 

727 

The  Trinity 

Matteo  di  Giovanni 

1156 

The  Assumption 

Velazquez 

232 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds 

Micbael  Angel  o 

790 

The  Entombment 

tT                                   tt 

809 

The  Holy  Family 

Lo  Spagna 

1032 

Christ  *s  Agony 

lery  one  will  have  been  prepared  to  find  the  famous  BapUT^" 
lig  the  lt5t;  and  every  one  has  by  this  time  taken  sides  on  -* 
Ion  whether  it  was  worth  its  princely  (or^  rather,  ducal)  pL-*^ 
ly,  however^  be  interesting  to  point  out  to  the  curions  in  stati^^* j 
khough  the  most  costly  of  all  the  national  pictures  ahmluid^^^ 
I  only  third  in  costliness  Tiiatlm  io  si^r.  For  the  *'AnE:^^^ 
Ima  "  the  country  paid  £14  per  square  inch.  For  Terbni::-*^ 
Ice  of  Miinster  "  (896)  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford  (whose 
lichard  Wallace,  presented  it  to  the  nation)  paid  at  the  rate 
I  £24  per  square  inch.  But  this  rate  is  in  its  turn  capped 
lice  paid  by  the  nation  itself  for  the  tiny  '^  Virgin  of  the  Baake 
Irreggio  (23),  The  price  was  £3800 — a  sunij  it  has  ^ 
tted,  ''  which  would  cover  the  little  panel  with  sovereigns  j  '^ 
l^-seven  times  over,"  and  which  is  equivalent  to  £29  per  incL-^     ^ 
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rpainted  surface.      The  phrase,  **  gems*'  of  the  Gallery,  is  not,  it  will 
[he  seen,  altogether  metaphorical.     As  for  the  price  of  the  *'  Ansidei 
I  Madonna/'  it  was  unprecedented,  but  then  so  also  were  the  circum- 
stances of  its  sale  unprecedented.      No  other  large  Raphael  has  been 
I  bought  for  the  National  Gallerj,  and  no  materials  exist,  therefore, 
[for  comparison.     The  only  thing  that  one  can  say  is  that  the  fasliiou 
of  running  down  Raphael  which  has  come  into  vogue  in  some  critical 
circles  of  late  years  has  certainly  not  run  down  the  price  which  his 
pictures  command.      A  similar  reflection  will  suggest  itself  to  the 
[reader  who  casts  his  eye  down  the  other  items  in  tlie  above  table. 
There  are  certain  great   masters — great  by  the  consent  of  the  best 
I  judges  in  many  ages — whose  pictures  always  have  commanded  great 
I  prices  and  always  will      *'  Others  abide  our  question  ;  they  are  free." 
[Thus  in  the    present  list    there  are  Raphael,  Van  Dyck,  Veronese, 
Leonardo,    Velazquez,    Correggio,    Rubens,    Michael    ^Vngelo.       No 
I  Director  of  any  public  gallery  would  fail  to  buy  pictures  by  any  of 
{ these  masters,  if  the  means  at  kis  diepoaal  permitted  him  to  enter 
the  market,  and  the  prices  he  had  to  pay  would  depend  on  altogether 
I  different  factors  than  phases  of  public  taste.      A   partial   exception 
should  be  made  in  the  case  of  Van  Dyck's  '•  Charles  I.'' ;  but  what 
raised  the  price  there  was  rather  the  exceptional  historical  interest  of 
the  picture  than  its  exceptional  artistic  merit.     With  the  next  picture 
on  the  list  it  was  this  latter  consideration  that  ruled  the  price.     The 
"  Piaani   Veronese '' — as   it    is  called  from  its  former   owners — was 
tdeolared  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  be  *^  the  most  precious  Paul  Veronese  in 
[the  world,"  and  by  Sir  Hemy  Layard  (one  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Gallery)  to  be  *'  in  itself  a  school  of  art,  where  every  quality  of  the 
master  is  seen  in  perfection."     That  this  estimate  is  shared  by  the 
world  at  large  is  shown  by  the  offers  which  the  Pisani  family  had  in 
previous    years    received    from    ahnost    every    country    in     Europe, 
Veronese  painted  the  picture,  it  is  interesting  to  remember,  at  the 
Pisani  villa  at  Este,  where  he  had  chanced  to   be  detained^  and  left 
it  behind  him,  sending  word  that  it  was  to  defray  the  expense  of  his 
entertainment.       The  princely   price  which   England    paid    for    the 
picture  tliree  hundred  years  afterwards  decidedly  justified  the  artist's 
words*      But  that  the  price  was  not  excessive  and  that  the  market 
value  of  Veronese  is  independent  of  times  and  seasons,  is  shown  by 
the   figures   of  the  other  picture  by  him  on  our  list.     Sir  Charles 
Eastlalve  bought  the  '*  FamUy  of  Darius^'  in  1857  for  £13,650.     For 
the  **  Vision  of  St.  Helena  " — ^a  single  figure — Sir  Frederick  Burton 
paid  £3165  in  1B78.     If  one  is  to  compare  the  two  purchases  at  all, 
the  former  was  the  better  bargain.    In  the  list  of  great  masters  taken 
I  from  our  first  table,  the  reader  has  probably  remarked  two  apparently 
curious  omissions — Rembrandt  and  Titian.      Had  *'  Christ  Blessing 
Little  Children  "  been  really  by  Rembrandt,  and  the  ''  Tribute  Monej  " 
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really  by  Titian,  the  prices  given  would  have  been  well  jostified. 
I  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  pictures  are  apocryphal,  and  will  be 
r<?d  to  later  on  amongst  the  nation's  conspicuously  bad  bargains. 
ee])ing  for  the  present  to  the  above  table,  the  reader  will  find  tlie 
curious  points  of  interest  to  lie  with  the  somewhat  less  famoms 
ers.     Besides  the  great  men,  says  Mr.  Pater  in  his  **  Studies  in  the 
^issance/*  **  there  is  a  certain  number  of  artists  who  have  a  dis- 
f acuity  of  their  own  by  which  they  convey  to  us  a  peculiar  quality 
Jeasure  which  we  cannot  get  elsewhere ;  and  these,  too,  have  their 
in  general  culture,  and  have  to  be  interpreted  to  it  by  those 
lliave  felt  their  charm  strongly,  and  are  often  the  objects  of  a 
pi  diligeuce  and  a  consideration  wholly  affectionate,  just  becaoae. 
IS  not  about  them  the  stress  of  a  great  name  and  authority" 
is  select  number  of  artists,  who  are  not  great  by  common  con- 
but  who  appeal  by  special  gifts  to  special  phases  of  temper,  Mr. 
Ir    names   Botticelli  as  the  chief;  and  nothing  can  show  more 
Yj  than   do  the  prices  at  the  National  Gallery,  how  recent  has 
the  renaissance  of  Botticelli  himself.     It  will  have  been  noticed 
I  a   picture  by  Botticelli — "  The  Assumption  " — figures  in  "  the 
of  £2000  and  over,"  and  is  indeed  the  ninth  most  expensive  on 
[list.    But  it  was  bought  in  1882,  in  a  generation  which  had  come 
lake  affection  for  Botticelli  an  article  of  "  a)sthetic  "  faith.    This 
ire,  however,  was  of  quite  exceptional  interest  and  importance— 
i]>Drtaiicej  for  the  very  large  number  of  figures  contained  in  it; 
^tereat,  for  its  theological  and  historical  associations.     But  other 
ires  by  Botticelli  which  are   on  a  less  imi)ortant  scale  have  abo 
bought  of  recent  years  for  very  large  sums.      **  The  Nativity," 
|instance,   was  bought  in    1878   for  £1500,  whilst  in  1874  two 
lologica!  pictures  ascribed  to  the  same  master  were  bought  for 
30  and  £1050  respectively.     These  pictures  are  not  quite  certainly 
Botticelli ;  and  if  they  are  by  him,  they  are  by  no  means  first-rate 
|imens.      On  the  other  hand,   a  very  beautiful  and   characteric^ 
by  him   is  the  circular  "Madonna  and  Child "  (275),  i«J* 
|picuoiifi]j  hung  on  a  separate  screen  in  the  first  room  in  ^ 
ery.     This  was  bought  in  1855— in  the  age  of  the  Philistines^ 
l\b^  !     It  would  now,  we  suppose,  fetch  ten  times  that  sunm*^ 
1855    !Mr.    Ruskin   has    written   Botticelli    up    as   '^  a   ^5^ 
jmer '' ;  Mr.  Pater  has  praised  him  for  his  plaintive  melancS^^ ' 
|the  **  aesthetes  "  have  so  completely  adopted  his   quaint  afll^^ 
for  their  own,  that  the  praise  of  him  has  come  almost  to  b^  \ 
yf  absurd  connoisseurship.     The  place  in  this  respect  now  occit^if 
potticellj,  was  filled  a  hundred  years  ago,  if  we  may  trust  Goldsnc^* 
Penigino,"     The   National  Gallery  has  therefore  no  very  d^** 

ll'pon  ai^kmg  how  he  had  been  taught  the  art  of  a  cognonento  so  very  •ndd^'fc 
lured  m€  that  nothing  was  more  easy.     The  whole  secret   consisted  in  0if^ 
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bargain  to  boast  of  under  the  head  of  this  painter.  For  indeed — 
beaides  the  quaiutness  which  had  already  in  Goldsmith's  day  given 
Ferugino  a  lictitious  fame — ^there  has  always  been  a  certain  reflected 
splendour  al>out  his  name  as  the  master  of  Raphael  But  it  is  curious 
to  notice  that  Perugino  prices  have  ruled  higher  in  the  present 
generation  than  in  the  last.  In  185G,  his  great  altar-piece  for  the 
Certosa  of  Pari  a  was  bought  for  £*J571  ;  in  1679,  another  altar-piece 
was  bought  for  little  less— £3200*  The  latter  picture,  under  the  scale 
of  prices  suggested  by  the  1856  purchase,  is  not  worth  a  tenth  of 
that  sum.  The  conspicuous  position  which  Mr.  I'ater  gives,  in  the 
Moi'entine  school,  for  peculiar  quality  and  special  charai  to  Botticelli, 
belongs  in  the  Venetian  school  to  Carpacdo.  Carpaccio,  too,  is,  like 
Botticelli,  a  special  p'otigi  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  '*  I  say  with  pride/' 
writes  the  author  of  *'  Modern  Painters/'  *'  which  it  has  become  ray  duty 
to  express  openly,  that  it  was  left  to  me,  and  to  me  alone,  first  to 
discern  and  then  to  teach,  so  far  as  in  this  hurried  century  any  such 
thing  am  be  taught,  the  excellency  and  supremacy  of  five  great 
painters^  despised  until  I  spoke  of  them — ^Turner »  Tintoret,  Luini, 
Botticelli,  and  Carpaccio/*  But  the  prices  at  the  National  Galleiy 
show  that  "'  this  hurried  century  *'  had  found  time  for  the  cult  of 
Carpaccio  before  Mr.  Ruskin  became  its  high  priest.  It  was  in  1872 
that  he  proclaimed  the  new  religion.  But  seven  years  before,  the 
National  Gallery  had  paid  £*J  1(10  for  Carpaccio's  '*  Doge  Mocenigo  *' — 
one  of  the  least  interesting  and  characteristic  works  by  tbat  master 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  One  wislies  that  some  of  his  more 
attractive  pictures  could  now  come  into  the  market  in  order  to  see 
how  far  Mr.  Raskin's  teaching  has  raised  his  money  value.  But  the 
real  discoverer  of  Carpaccio  s  special  chai-m  was  a  very  different  peraon. 
**  There  is  notliing  iu  the  world  more  elegant,"  wrote  Th6ophile 
Gautier  in  1855,  **  more  full  of  youthful  grace,  than  the  series  of 
pictures  in  which  Vittore  Carpaccio  has  told  tlie  stor}^  of  St.  Ursula. 
This  Carpaccio  has  all  the  ideal  charm,  the  adolescent  grace,  of  Raphael 
in  liis  '  Marriage  of  the  Virgin '  ■  one  could  not  imagine  turns  of  tha 
head  more  nmvely  adorable,  or  figures  of  more  angelic  coquetry,  I 
am  astonished  that  the  name  of  Carpaccio  should  not  be  more  genemlly 
known-'^  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  when  buying  the  ''  Doge  Mocenigo/' 
probably  wished  that  the  name  of  Carpaccio  had  been  less  generally 
known. 

There  are  other  it^ems  in  the  list  of  pictures  which  have  cost  £2000 
and  over,  about  which  there  will  be  something  to  say  presently ;  but 
at  this  point  it  will  bo  well  to  enlarge  our  purview  by  enumerating  in 
a  second  table  all  the  pictures  which  have  cost  £1000  and  over, 

adherence  to  two  rules  :  thej  are,  alwa^R  to  obserre  that  tbe  pictare  might  have  been 
better  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains ;  and  the  other,  to  pniise  the  works  of 
Pietro  Perugino. "    ('*  Vicar  of  Wakefield^"  ch*  20,) 
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Table  IT, — Ektvi-een  £1000  akd  £2000. 


Artbt'BlTtme. 

•TfitleofPlfltiiic, 

Bkb 

Ga«ipar  Poussin 

1159 

The  Calling  of  Abraham 

£im 

Veronese 

268 

The  Adoration  o!  the  Magi 

um 

F,  Walker,  A.H.A. 

1209 

The  Vagrants 

hm 

Andrea  Solorio 

9*^3 

A  Venetian  Senator 

i3sa 

A,  MantegBa 

1125 

Suimncr  and  Autumn 

1J85 

P.  de  Hooch 

794 

A  Dutch  Courtyard 

ija 

Salvator  Rosa                ' 

84 

Mercury  and  the  Woodman 

i.seo 

Guido  Reni 

193 

Lot  and  his  Daughters 

im 

Botticelli 

916 

Mwa  and  Venus 

im 

Filippino  Lippi 

1124 

The  AdoraUon  of  the  Magi            i 

im 

J.  S.  Copley,  R.A. 

733 

The  Death  of  Major  Peirson 

i,eoo 

Hobbema 

6&5 

Bbowerr  Weather 

1^76 

Ascribed  to  VelazqnaE 

741 

A  Dead* Warrior                               ' 

1^ 

J,  Ward,  B.A, 

688 

Aldeniey  Cottle 

IJMW 

A.  Maat^gna 

902 

The  Triomph  of  Scipio 

ym 

BotticeUi 

1034 

Tho  Nativity 

im 

J.  Ward,  R.A. 

1043 

Gordale  Scar 

1.500 

(Venetian  School) 

U23 

Venus  and  Adonis 

1.417 

Guido 

19G 

Susannah  and  tht;  Kldera 

im 

Ascribed  to  Bouts 

783 

Eihumatiop  of  St.  Hubert 

im 

Moroni 

1022 

An  Italian  Kobletnan 

im 

If 

1023 

An  Itjilian  Lady 

\m 

If 

1024 

An  Italian  Eccleaiaatic 

l,S50 

11  Moretto 

1025 

1.350 

Gainubororugb 

925 

"  Gainsborough's  Forest '' 

1,207 

li^ikim 

700 

The  Holv  Family 

\m 

lionibmiidt 

776 

An  Old  Woman 

yoa 

Borgognone 

1077 

An  Altar-piece 

U20O 

Ltica  Sij^orelH 

lias 

The  Nativity 

1.1W 

E,  GbirlandAjo 

1143 

The  ProcesiiiioQ  to  Calvary 

1,200 

Ituyjidael 

627 

A  Waterfall 

^'1?* 

A/Maiit«gna 

274 

Virgin  and  Child 

Rubens 

278 

The  Triumph  of  Caesar 

Rnysflael 

628 

A  Waterfall 

Raphael 

213 

Virion  of  a  Knight 

Botticelli 

915 

Mars  and  Vonu.s 

A.  da  Messiaa 

1141 

His  own  Portrait 

M.  Mariiale 

'      803 

The  Circumciiton 

Gainsborough 

683 

Mrs,  Sid  dons 

It 

684 

Dr.  Ralph  Schomberg 

Teniera 

817 

The  ChAteau  at  Perck 

I  table,  it  will  have  been  noticed  ^  is  longier,  and  inclndes  ar:*^*^^ 
I  number  of  artists  than  the  preceding.    Indeed^  it  may  be      ^ 
ly  that  something  between  £1000  and  £2000  is  the  noi-^^^ 
I  an  *'  old  master  "  which  is  not  quite  in  the  first  rank,  bnt  ir" 
I'taixt  of  its  kind.      But  what  is  perpetually  changing  is 


the 


Inasters  to  be  included  in  uny  such  category,  and  the  rel^^'*^^ 
lice  ascribed  to  them.  A  comparison  between  the  two  Ui^--^ 
lo  very  marked  instance  in  the  case  of  Mant^gna.  In  185  ^\ ' 
I  and  Childj"  by  hhn^  was  bought  for  £1125.  This,  says  ^' 
I  is  ''one  of  the  choicest  pictures  in  the  National  Gall^^'- 
I  an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  it  enables  ns  to  becc^^^ 
led  with  an  the  characteristics  of  Mantegna's  style*''     AnI    ^ 
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marked  13  that  style,  that  the  whole  epoch  in  the  history  of  i>ainting 
covered  by  ^Mantegna's  life  has  come  to  be  called  the  Mantegiiesque 
period.  But  this  appreciation  of  Mantegna  is  of  comparatively  recent 
growth.  In  1855,  our  finest  example  of  him  cost  only  half  as  mnch 
as  a  less  fine  one  of  Crivelli.  On  the  other  hand,  in  1883,  a  quite 
stnall  grisaHle  by  Mantegna  cost  £2362 ;  and  another  £1785.  If  the 
prices  of  all  the  pictures  were  affixed  to  the  frames  in  the  National 
Gallery  as  they  are  at  South  Kensington,  the  untutored  visitor  would 
indeed  marvel  at  the  *'  Virgin  and  Child ''  of  Mantegna  costing  less 
than  half  what  was  given  for  ''  Samson  and  Delilah/'  Nor  is  that  the 
only  curious  discrepancy.  In  1873,  another  tjrisaiUc  by  Mantegna 
was  purchased — the  ''Triumph  of  Scipio'*  (902).  It  is  a  far  more 
important  work  of  its  kind  than  either  of  the  others,  and  of  special 
educational  value  in  the  National  Gallery  for  the  contrast  of  its 
classical  severity  with  the  florid  abundance  in  Rubens's  treatment 
of  a  similar  theme  (278).  Yet  the  '*  Triumph  of  Scipio ''  Cost  only 
£1500.  It  would  thus  seem  that  one  may  fix  upon  the  decade 
1873—83  as  the  precise  time  when  the  severe  beauty  and  classical 
restraint  of  Mantegna  came  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  investiga* 
tion  becomes  still  more  interesting  when  it  is  further  noted  that  the 
period  when  Mantegna  was  cheap  was  also  the  period  when  Raphael 
was  cheap  and  Guido  Reni  was  dear.  In  1847,  Raphael's  **  Vision  of 
a  Knight ''  was  purchased.  The  little  picture,  so  beautiful  in  it-aelf, 
80  interesting  as  one  of  the  earliest  known  works  of  the  master,  cost 
only  £1050,  What  would  it  not  fetch  in  these  latter  days,  which  have 
aeon  the  "Apollo  and  Marsyas  "* — ^not  so  beautiful  and  not  so  certainly 
genuine  as  the  "  Vision  of  a  Knight  *' — ^bought  by  the  Louvre  for 
£8000  ?  As  for  Guido  Reni,  there  are  many  works  by  him  which  hia 
worst  detractors  allow  to  be  beautiful ;  but  there  are  others  which  his 
best  friends  cannot  deny  to  be  odious.  Amongst  the  latter  ai*e  the 
two  large  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  entitled  respectively, 
*' Ijot  and  his  Daughters'*  (103)  and  '*  Susennah  and  the  Elders" 
(196),  Yet  they  cost,  the  former  £1680  in  1844  ;  the  latter  £1260 
in  1845 — more,  either  of  them,  than  any  of  Moi-oni's  or  Moretto's 
portraits^  or  than  Raphael's  **  Vision  of  a  Knight  *' !  The  onslaught 
made  by  Mr.  Ruskin  in  ''  Modem  Painters  *'  on  the  later  Italian  schools 
has  often  been  accused  of  exaggeration ;  but  it  is  not  always  remem- 
bered what  provocation  he  had  in  the  taste  which  he  set  himself  to 
chastise. 

But  if  the  vagaries  of  popular  taste  have  burdened  us  with  some  bad 
bargains  behind  it,  they  have  given  ns  also  many  good  ones.  We  have 
seen  instances  of  this  already,  and  shall  find  several  more  from  the 
next  table,  which  enumerates  the  prices  between  £500  and  £1000* 


«  Mr.  Morris  Hoor^  bought  this  piotore  at  ChriEtie'a,  in  1850,  for  £70  7#. 
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Table  III. — Betwken  £500  and  £1000. 


Date  of 
Purchtae. 

ArtltVa  Name. 
Marcello  Venusti 

Gallery 

IkO. 

Title  of  Piotare. 

1885 

1194 

Christ  Driving  oat  the  Traders 

1859 

Giulio  Romano 

624 

The  Birth  of  Jupiter 

1882 

Gonzales  Coques 

1114-8 

The  Five  Senses 

1867 

Paolo  Morando 

777 

Madonna  and  Child 

1869 

Van  Hay  sum 

796 

A  Vase  of  Flowers 

Cuyp 

797 

A  Man's  Portrait 

1859 

liOrenzo  Costa 

629 

An  Altar-piece 

1882 

I.  Van  Osta<le 

1137 

Portrait  of  a  Bur 

1874 

Signorelli 

910 

The  Triumph  of'Chastitj 

1884 

Hogarth 

1161 

Miss  Fenton  as  **  PoUj  Peachnm  ** 

1886 

D.  G.  Rossetti 

1210 

1  **  Ecce  Ancilhi  Domini "                   ' 

1861 

Fiiippo  Lippi 

667 

i  St.  John  the  Baptist,  && 

ft 

CrivelU 

668 

'  The  Beato  Ferrotti 

L'Ortolano 

669 

'  An  Altar-piece                                    ' 

1857 

11  Komanino 

297 

;  The  Nativitv 

1841 

Perugino 

181 

;  Virgin  and  Child 

1861 

Rembrandt 

672 

\  His  own  Portrait 

1864 

A.  Van  der  Xeer 

732 

;  A  Canal  Scene 

1878 

Filippino  Lippi 

1033 

1  Adoration  of  the  Magi 

1864 

Girolamo  dai  Libri 

748 

Madonna  and  Child 

,^ 

N.  Giolfino 

749 

1  The  Giusti  Family 

1846 

An.  Carracci 

198 

St.  Antliony 

1860 

Garofalo 

671 

'  Madonna  and  Child                           , 

1862 

Memling 

686 

i  Madonna  and  Child 

1886 

Bonifazio 

1202 

Aladonna  and  Child 

1885 

Rubens 

1195 

1  Birth  of  Venus 

1856 

I/O  Spagna 

282 

Glorification  of  the  Virgin 

1886 

Ercole  di  Ferrara 

1217 

Israelites  Gathering  Manna 

1858 

Marco  Basaici 

599 

i  **  Madonna  of  the  Meadow  " 

1842 

Jan  Van  Eyck 

186 

'  Jan  Amolfini  and  Wife 

1844 

Giovanni  Bellini 

189 

The  Doge  Loredano 

1845 

Unknown 

105 

'  A  Medical  Pn)fessor 

1862 

Giovanni  Bellini 

726 

Christ's  Agony 

1863 

Andrea  Soliirio 

734 

A  Milanese  Liiwyer 

1882 

(North  Italian) 

1127 

The  Last  Supper 

1870 

Teniers 

805 

Peeling  Pears 

1881 

Lorenzo  Lotto 

1105 

The  Prothonotary  Juliano 

„ 

N.  da  Foligno 

1107 

The  Crucifixion 

(Early  Sienesc) 

11U8 

Virgin  Enthroned 

1859 

11  MorettD 

625 

An  Altar-piece 

1874 

Crivelli 

906 

,  The  Madonna  in  Ecstasy 

„ 

Benvenuto  da  Siena 

909 

■  Madonna  and  Child 

1858 

Marco  Palmezzano 

596 

The  Entombment                                ' 

1865 

Moroni 

742 

A  I^awyer 

1882 

(Venetian  School) 

1121 

Portrait  of  a  Young  Man 

1853 

(School  of  Bellini) 

234 

A  Warrior  Adoring 

1869 

Marco  Marziale 

804 

Madonna  and  Child 

1867 

Pollajuolo 

781 

Raphael  and  Tobias 

., 

Botticelli 

782 

Madonna  and  Child 

1878 

Francia  Bigio 

1035 

Portrait  of  a  Man 

1885 

(Florentine  School) 

1196 

The  Triumph  of  Chastity 

In  this  table  the  proportion  of  purchases  made  before  187( 
larger  than  in  either  of  the  others,  and  the  fact  at  once  supp 
what  has  just  been  said  above.  The  *'  old  masters  "  which  we  adr 
BO  much  to-day  were  very  cheaply  procurable  a  generation  or  two  i 
The  cheapness  of  Botticelli  in  those  times  has  been  abready  noti< 
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It  may  now  be  pamlleled  by  that  of  his  master,  Filippo  Lippi.  Thus, 
in  18G1,  his  "  8t,  John  the  Baptist  and  other  Saints*'  a>G7)  cost  only 
£833.  The  picture  is  very  charming  in  itself,  and  is  of  additional 
interest  as  being — like  its  companion  in  the  Gallery  {G^i}) — one  of 
those  which  the  artist  patntt^d  for  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  under  the  cir- 
eamstances  described,  on  Vasari^s  authority,  in  Mr.  Browning  s  poem. 
Assuredly  it  would  not  go  for  so  small  a  sum  now.  Of  the  increased 
appreciation  of  Perugino  we  have  spoken  above.  Tbe  same  thing 
may  now  be  observed  in  the  case  of  his  pupil,  Giovanni  di  Pietro, 
known  better  as  Lo  Spagna.  A  **  Glorification  of  the  Virgin " 
ascribed  to  him,  fetched,  in  1B56,  only  £651.  His  "'Agony  in  the 
Garden  "  (1032)  cost,  in  1878,  £2000.  *  But  more  marked  still  is  the 
cheap  price  for  which  the  nation's  best  Van  Eyck  was  piT>cnred. 

"  If,"iyiys  Mr,  Ruskin,  *'  the  rt-ader  were  to  make  the  circuit  of  this  collection 
for  the  purpose  of  ileterminin^  which  picture  represented  with  least  disput- 
able fidelity  the  tirst  intention  of  its  painter,  and  united  in  it«  modes  of 
execution  tiie  highest  rcjich  of  at-hievement  with  the  strongest  assui-ance  of 
durability,  we  lielieve  that,  after  hesitating  long  over  hjpotheticid  degrees 
of  blackened  sha»kiw  and  yellowed  lights  of  lost  outline  and  buried  detiiil, 
of  chilled  lustre,  dimmed  trarusptirency,  altered  colour,  and  weakened  force — 
he  would  finally  pause  before  a  small  pictin-e  mi  panel,  reprenenting  two 
quaintly  dressed  tigm-ett  in  a  dimly  lighted  room — dependent  for  its  interciit 
little  on  expre^s-sion  and  le«s  on  treatment — but  eminently  remarkable  for 
reality  of  subst^nce^  vacuity  of  space,  and  vigour  of  quiet  colour :  nor  lesa 
for  an  elabui-ate  tinish,  uuited  with  energetic  freshness,  which  seem  to  pIiow 
tlmt  time  has  Vjcen  much  concerned  in  it^^  production^  and  ban  had  nt)  power 
over  its  fate." 

This  little  panel  is  the  famous  '*  Portraits  of  Jan  Arnolfini  and  his 
Wife  '*  (186)^ — standing  in  their  quaint  Flemish  interior,  which  is  as 
spmce  and  clean  now  as  when  it  was  firet  painted  fi\'e  hundred  years 
ago.  The  art  of  oil  painting  reached  many  higher  iiiglita  in  ai\er 
centuries  than  were  within  the  reach  of  Jan  Van  Eyck ;  but  there  is 
no  picture  in  the  world  which  shows  better  than  this  panel  one  great 
capacity  of  the  art — it-s  combination,  namely,  of  '"  imperishable  firm- 
nesB  and  exquisite  delicacy/'  The  unsurpassable  merits  of  Van  Eyck. 
which  ilr.  Ruskin  thus  extolled  forty  years  ago,  are  now  universally 
admitted  ;  and  his  '*  Madonna  and  Child  *'  (8^  in.  by  G  in.),  fi*om  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter's  collection,  sold  the  other  day  for  2*j0u  guineas. 
Had  the  annual  Parliamentary  grant  not  been  suspended,  this  little 
picture  would  doubtless  have  been  bought  for  the  National  Gallery.  Its 
price,  in  proiX)rtion  to  size,  w^ould  have  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  gem  in  the  Gallery.  Correggio's  *'Vierge  au  Panier*'  cost,  as 
we  have  seen,  ±2D  per  square  inch  ;  the  price  of  Van  Eyck  a 
**  Madonna"  was  £5L  The  ''Portraits  of  Jan  Arnolfini  and  his 
Wife"  is  a  much  larger  picture,  its  dimensions  being  2  ft.  9  in,  by 
2  ft.  i  in. ;  hut  in  finihh  it  is  not  less  exquisite,  in  presei-vation  not 
less    perfect ;   in  subject  it  is,  perhaps,    more  interesting  than   the 
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Ldoana  and  Child."  Yet  in  1842  the  National  Gallery  paid  for 
U  paltry  sum  of  £630  only,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  1&.  the 
Ve  inch.  When  we  are  tempted  to  sneer  at  the  bad  taste  of 
ForefatherB,  do  not  let  us  forget  the  good  bargains  it  enabled 
(er  Directors  of  the  Gallery  to  drive  for  the  benefit  of  oar 
l^htened  selves. 

16  tables  given  above  will  supply  to  the  connoisseur  ample  mate- 
I  for  noting  other  instances  of  the  same  thing ;  and  if  space  per- 
kd  an  enumeration    of  the  pictures  which  have  cost  less  than 
L*  many  more  conspicuously  cheap  bargains  would  come  to  light 
jjaran's  ''  Franciscan  Monk  "  (230),  for  instance, — **  a  picture,"  saya 
Jharles  Blanc,  "  which  it  is  impossible  to  forget,  even  if  one  has 
lit  only  once — "  was  bought  in  1853  for  £265.     Benozzo  Qozaoffs 
and  beautiful  "  Virgin  Enthroned  "  (283)  was  bought  two  years 
for  the  astonishingly  small  sum  of  £137.     The  fine  portrait  of 
Jovico  Martinengo,"  by  Bartolommeo  Veneziano  (287),  was  bonglit 
tie  same  year  for  £48.     Van  Eyck's  "Leal  Souvenir"  (290),  "an 
il  natural  likeness,  true  as  the  face  itself,"  if  ever  there  was  one, 
|£189  in  1857.      In  1861,  Piero  della  Francesca's   "Baptism  of 
1st  *  (665),  so  interesting  to  the  student  of  early  technique,  cosfc 
and  Antonello  da  Messina's  "  Salvator  Mundi  "  (673),  again  foil 
istriictioii  to  the  art  historian,  cost  £160.     The  next  year  saw  the 
Jhase,   at  prices   hardly  less  absurdly  cheap,  of  four  of  the  beet 
re  pictures  in  the  Gallery.     These  are  Andrea  del  Sarto's  *'Po^ 
of  nimself"  (690),  on  which  Mr.  Browning's  poem  supplies  so 
Itiftil  a  commentary,  bought  for  £270  ;  Moroni's  '*  Portrait  of  s 
pr"   (697),  a  picture    "so  well  done,"  says  an  old  Italian  criti(^ 
kt  it  speaks  better  than  an  advocate  could,"  bought  for  £820 ; 
di  Cosimo's   **  Death  of  Procris  "  (698),  that  quaintest  of  pie- 
which  Mr.  Austin  Dobson   has  turned  into  so  pretty  an  "  old 
Id  idyll,''  bought  for  £171  ;  and  finally,  Lorenzo  Lotto's  admirable 
•le  portrait  of  a   "  Professor  and  his  Brother,"  bought  for  £320. 
Charles  Eastlake,  during  his  long  term  of  office,  contributed  vafiflj 
|l  directions  to  the  making  of  the  National  Gallery,  but  he  sel^otn^ 
good  a  stroke  of  business  as  securing  these  four  pictures  ^* 
[e  year  for  £1081.      Sir  Frederick  Burton,  falling  on  more  af^'?^ 
re  days,  had  to  pay  more  than  that  in  1876  for  a  single  por^^f' 
foroni.     One  could  not  have  a  better  instance  of  the  fluctua**^^ 
liblic  taste. 

it  no  survey  of  prices  at  the  National  Gallery  would  be  com^^ 
but  some  further  reference  to  the  bad  bargains,  as  well  as 
of  which  those  fluctuations  were  the  cause.      Some  of  these 

I  list  of  all  the  pictures  which  are,  or  ever  have  been,  in  the  Gallery,  with  i 
liate  prorenance,  the  date  of  their  acquisition,  and  the  price  (if  any)  caL--"^ 
lis  given  in  the  final  appendix  to  the  "  Popular  Handbook  to  the  National  (M^^ 
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bargains  hare  been  incidentally  refeiTed  to  already.  Of  those  that 
remain  t<y  be  noticed  the  most  conspicuous  is  perhaps  the  purchase  of 
''  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children "  (757),  a  large  and  very  literally 
imix>sing  picture  in  Room  X.,  which  was  bought  by  Sir  William 
Boxall  in  ISOG  as  a  Rembrandt,  and  at  a  Rembrandt  price  (£7000), 
bat  which  is  now  admitted  to  be  at  best  by  some  pupil  of  his.  It  is 
easy  to  be  wis©  after  the  event,  but  it  certainly  seems  strange  that  the 
connoisseurs  of  the  time,  even  if  tecbnical  differences  had  escaped 
them,  should  not  have  seen  a  lack  of  Rembrandt's  power  about  this 
work.  A  similar  blunder  was  made  by  Mr.  Uwins  in  1852,  when  he 
advised,  or  did  not  prevent,  the  purchase  of  the  ^*  Tribute  Money '' 
(224)  for  £2600,  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  a  genuine  Titian.  The 
original  work  is  at  Dresden  j  this  is  at  best  a  reminiscence  of  it  by  a 
pupil  in  his  school.  Then  there  is  the  famous  portrait  of  a  **  Medical 
Professor"  (195),  which  was  bought  by  the  TruBtees  in  1845  as  a 
Holl>ein.  The  price  (£0»iO),  it  is  true,  was  not  a  Holbein  price,  but 
the  ascription  of  the  pictui-e  to  him  was  laughed  out  of  the  catalogue 
as  soon  as  it  was  hung  in  the  Gallery.  *'  The  veriest  tyro/'  wrote  Air. 
Ruskin  indignantly  to  I  he  Tlnwn,  '^  might  well  have  been  ashamed  at 
such  a  purchase  ;  *'  and  verj-  much  ashamed  the  Trust^?es  were  when, 
immediately  after  the  purchase,  the  hoax  was  discovered*  There  and 
then  they  subscribed  £100  between  them,  which  they  offered  to  the 
dealer  to  induce  him  to  be  otf  with  the  bargain ;  but  he  declined,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  it  so  far  as  that  particular  purchase  went* 

But  not  an  end  of  it  so  far  as  the  management  of  the  Grallery  at 
large  was  concerned-  The  indignation  caused  by  the  bad  blunders 
above  noticed,  and  others,  led  to  the  appointment  in  1853  of  a  Select 
Comniittee,  which  in  its  turn  led  in  1855  to  the  reorganization  of  the 
Gallery  on  its  present  basis — with  a  Director  responsible  for  purchases 
and  an  annual  grant  of  £10,000  at  his  disposal.  Before  that  time 
the  responsibility  for  advising  purchases  lay  in  an  ill-defined  way 
between  the  Trustees  and  the  Keeper  :  innumerable  chances  were  let 
slip  owing  to  this  multitude  of  counsellors  and  division  of  responsi- 
bility. When  any  proposal  for  purchase  got  through  this  ordeal,  the 
Trustees  had  to  go  hats  in  hand  to  the  Government  of  the  day,  with 
whom  lay  the  ultimate  responsibility  of  vetoing  the  proposal,  or 
bringing  in  a  vote  for  its  execution.  It  is  interesting,  by  the  way, 
to  note,  as  showing  the  rise  in  the  value  of  Old  Masters,  as  well  as 
(or  rather  as  partly  caused  by)  the  wider  diffusion  of  artistic  taste, 
that  the  same  kind  of  misgivings  that  exercised  Mr,  Gladstone's 
(irovernment  over  the  special  vote  of  £70,000  for  the  Blenheim 
Baphael,  exercised  Karl  Grey's  in  1834  over  the  vote  of  £11,500  for 
the  two  magnificent  Correggios  (10  and  12),  **  It  is  certainly  a 
large  sum,*'  wrote  Sir  David  Wilkie,  one  of  the  experts  consulted, 
*'  for  two  pictures ;  but,  giving  this  difficulty  its  due  weight,  I  would 
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Idly  concur  in  giving  this  sum,  rather  than  let  them  go  oat  of 
luntrjj  considering  the  rarity  of  such  specimens  even  in  foreign 
Ilea,  and  their  excellence  as  examples  of  the  high  school  to  whicb 
lelong,  to  which  it  must  be  the   aim  of  every  other  school  to 
Lch/'     Mr  Gladstone  in  1885   had  a  justification  which  Eail 
in  1834  could   not  have  had.     The  purchase  of  the  Blenheim 
lei  was  advocated  even  by  the  most  advanced  representatives  of 
Iratic  OQDstLtuencies.  The  petition  which  pressed  on  Mr.  Gladstone 
I  departure  outside  the  hard  line  of  a  severe  economy  in  order 
I  stroke  to  raise  to  a  higher  level  the  collection  of  pictures  of 
I  the  whole  nation  is  proud,  and  which  is  a  source  of  widespread 
Itined  enjoyment  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,"  was  signed,  amongst 
Y  by  Mx.  Burt,  Mr.  Broadhurst,  and  Mr.  Labouchere.     *'The 
Iig-das3€s,"  said  the  spokesman  of  another  deputation,  ^'are 
kbly  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  great  works  of  art  even  at  very 
Lricee/'     In  former  times  they  had  -sometimes  no  need  to  fieivour 
l?ery  high  prices;   for  the  fluctuations  in  public  taste   often 
Id  great  works  to  be  purchased  at  very  low  prices.     And  this 
Irlngs  ua  to  a  final  conclusion  which  may  usefully  be  drawn  from 
Iregomg  siurvey  of  prices  at  the  National  Gallery.     The  reader 
lo  doubt  have  been  struck  by  the  paucity,  in  the  tables  of  prices, 
tks  by  English  masters.     This  has  recently  been  made  a  matter 
Itile  criticism.      ''  A  National  Gallery,"  it  is  said,  with  a  taking 
Lcaticn,  ''  should   before   all   things  purchase  specimens  of  onr 
lal  painters."     There  are  many  answers  to  this  objection,  into 
I  it  would  be  beside  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  enter ;  but 
lis  one  conclusive  answer  which  cannot  have  escaped  the  reader 
ke  pages.     The  public  taste  in  art  is  so  fluctuating  that  to  buy 
lorks  of  Living  masters  is  to  court  bad  bargains.     Each  genera- 
L  very  confident  of  the  correctness  of  its  own  taste ;  but  for  all 
Bach  generation  in  turn  is  liable  to  be  contradicted  by  the  next. 
lector  might  indeed  often  do  good  business  by  buying  up  very 
ly  the  works  of  unappreciated  artists.     Poor  Blake,  for  instance, 
I  doubtless  have  been  glad  in  his  lifetime  to  have  sold   for  £10 
Icture  which  fifty  years  after  his  death  was   bought  for  £100. 
lo  do  this,  a  Director  would  need  to  be  gifted  not  only  with 
letic  discernment,  but  with  extraordinary  callousness  to  popular 
fcm.      The  popular  thing  to  do  would   be  to  buy  the  works  of 
lir  painters,  and  to  buy  them  would  often,  perhaps  even  gene- 
I  be  to  buy  bad  bargains  in  the  dearest  market     The  fate  of 
Ipictores  by  modem  masters,  which  have  been  admitted  to  the 
ly  by  gift  or  bequest,  is  eloquent  with  warning.     The   pictures 
1st  afford  one  instance.     He  was  the  great  artist  of  his  day — 
Ipresentative  of  **  our    national    talent,"   whose  works   would 
Ijy  have  been  selected  by  the  critics  of  that  time  as  deserviiig 
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of  large  recognition  in  our  National  Gallery.  He  was  buried  in  full 
state  in  St.  Paul's,  and  his  biographer  declared  that  he  was  *'  one  of 
those  great  men  whose  genius  cannot  be  justly  estimated  by  particular 
works,  but  only  by  a  coUectire  inspection  of  the  variety,  the  extent, 
and  the  number  of  their  productions."  Yet  twenty  years  afterwards, 
pictures  for  which  he  had  been  paid  3000  guineas  were  knocked 
down  at  a  public  sale  for  £10 ;  and  at  the  present  time,  every  West 
which  had  found  its  way  into  the  National  Gallery  has  been  banished 
to  the  provinces.  Possibly  enough,  some  of  them  may  hereafter  be 
recalled.  For  it  is  only  Time  that  brings  any  man's  work  to  its 
proper  level.  "  The  works  of  those  who  have  stood  the  test  of  ages," 
says  a  scroll  in  the  central  hall  of  the  Gallery,  *'  have  a  claim  to  that 
respect  and  veneration  to  which  no  modem  can  pretend."  It  is  the 
adherence  to  this  maxim,  on  the  part  of  successive  Trustees  and  Direc- 
tors, that  has  made  the  National  GaHery  of  England  at  once  the  most 
select  and,  in  proportion  to  its  quality,  the  least,  costly,  in  the 
world. 

Edwabd  T.  Cook. 
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INDIVIDUALISM  AND   SOCIALISM. 


f'OBE  me,  on  my  table  here  in  Florence,  lies  a  paper  or 
J  prospectus  of  a  certain  London  association,  curionsly  styliog 
1(1  know  not  why)  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League, 

enumerates  as  one  of  its  chief  objects,  among  others  not  now 

liately  interesting,  "  the  advocacy  of  Individualism  as  opposed 

bialism,  irrespective  of  party  politics."     This  prospectus,  with  its 

Ing  promise^  was  sent  me  by  some  kind  correspondent  somewhere 

]  omitt^id  to  prepay  it),  presumably  because  he  had  heard  me 

by  somebody  else  as  an  Individualist  (which  is  quite  true), 

Bcause  he  thereupon  jumped  at  once  to  the  illogical  and  practically 

Jons  coiiclusion  that  I  must  therefore  be  necessarily  opposed  to 

[calls  itself  Socialism  (which  is  of  course  a  profound  mistake). 

this  inistake  appears  to  be  widely  spread  throughout  Great 

at  the  present  moment,  where  fine  old  crusted  Toryism,  tricked 

Individualiam,  in  the  borrowed  feathers  of  Liberty  and  Property 
|ie  Leagues,  is  prowling  about  the  country  generally,  seeking  what 
weak-kjieed  Liberals  it  may  devour  unawares,  it  may, 
t)Sj  be  worth  while  to  discuss  briefly  the  supposed  opposition 
^n  Individualist  and  Socialist,  and  to  show  that  on  closer 
lation  it  melts  away  for  all  practical  purposes  into  a  phantom 

aage. 
Kll  begin  by  plunging  at  once  in  medias  res  with  the  funda- 

principle  wliich  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  Leagues  and  all 

^ind  so  stiidiously  avoid  recognizing  in  any  way :  the  principle 

idividualism,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  only  possible 

start,  fair,  without  any  artificial  handicapping  whatsoever. 

3rty  and   Property  Defence  League  which  sets  out  with  the 

dble  principle  that  one  man  may  own  another  as  his  private 
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DBattel,  or  may  hold  an  inalienable  Hen  over  some  portion  of  another 
111*3  time  or  labour,  or  the  product  of  his  labour^  or  may  monopolize 
more  than  his  o^^n  fair  share  of  the  common  stock  of  raw  material,  or 
(what  cornea  to  the  same  thing)  of  the  earth's  surface — 13  not  Indi- 
vidualist at  all,  but  simply  rapacious,  predatory,  and  lawless.     Before 
P'oa  can  defend  liberty  or  property,  you  must  be  sure  that  the  libfity 
Liberty  and  that  the  property  is  Property :  and  this  is  just  what 
[these   so-called   Individualists,   masquerading    in  other   men's  philo- 
[Bophical  principles,  boiTowed  with  reservations  from  Mill  and  Spencer, 
[wholly  fail  to  do» 

Let  me  illusti'ate  my  case  by  a  short  and  palpably  exaggerative 
Ekble.    Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  certain  island  kingdom  of  the  planet 
8,  a  number  of  prominent  citizens,  of  Conservative  taste.s,  shocked 
frt  the  gi'owing  wave  of  iSocialism,  wliich  was  just  then  inundatiDg  the 
'Martian  world,  determined  to  get  up,  on  their  own  account,  a  Liberty 
land  Property    Defence  League  on  the  mnndane  pattern.       So  they 
Bnrited   to   their  deliberations  a  delegate    from   the   parent  body  in 
[London,  who  duly  went  over  to  assist   the   oommittee  at  their  con- 
stitutive sittings.      But  to  this  English   delegate's  immense  astonish- 
ment, it  shortly  appeared  that  the  Liberty  which  the  Martian  society 
wished  to  defend  was  the  immemorial  liberty  of  the  small  hereditary 
red- haired    caste  to  boil   and  eat  a  dozen  each  of  the  black-haired 
majority  every  year;   while  the  Pi-operty  whose  interests  they  held  so 
[jred  was  the  immemorial  right  of  each  red-haired  individual  to  levy 
tax  upon  all  ships  passing  through  his  own  well-demarcated  portion 
|of  the  Martian  seas,  and  to  exact  a  toll  of  90  per  c»*nt.  upon  all  fish 
Might  within  its  precincts,     I'he  London  delegate,  shocked  at  this 
liacovery,  jxiinted  out  with  newly  awakened  warmth  of  sentiment  that 
Lproperty,  to  he  real,  must  be  produced  by  the  person  who  owns  it,  or 
aust  have  been  acqniretl  by  him  from  the  original  producer  by  free 
or  fair  barter  ;  and   that  liberty  meant  the  equal  right  of  each 
I  individual  to  do  as  he  liked,  provided  be  did  not  in  any  way  infringe 
the  similar  right  of  each  other  individual  to  do  likewise.    Upon  which 
the  Martian  league,  justly  outraged  by  such  revolutionary  remarks, 
promptly  expelled   him   as   a  Socialist,    a    Communist,   and  a  public 
enemy. 

Now,  suppose  we  inquire  how  far  the  London  League  itself  can  lay 
[any  fair  claim  to  be  truly  Individualist,  and  how  far  it  shares  in  a 
linor  degree  these  distorted  ideas  of  the  Martian  society. 

Individualism,  I  take  it,  is  only  logically  and  consistently  possible 
if  it  starts  with  the  postulate  that  all  men  must,  to  be^n  with,  have 
free  and  equal  access  to  the  common  gifts  and  energies  of  Nature — 
oil-,  water,  air,  sunshine  j  and  to  the  common  stock  of  raw  material — 
le,  wood,  coal,  metal.  Any  other  pretended  basis  for  Individualism 
folk  at  once  most  feebly  to  the  ground.     For  if  your  citizen  has  no 
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r  right  but  the  right  of  being  turned  out  loose  upon  the  deaert 
k  or  driven  from  the  fields  and  farms  into  the  ocean  by  pencms 
have  already  monopolized  all  the  soil,  and  allow  him  no  resting- 
for  the  sole  of  his  foot,  then  it  practically  involves  slavery  and 
ler,  and  every  other  conceivable  social  monstrosity.  Freedom  rf 
kct  (afi  we  know  too  well,  ala^ !  in  the  case  of  Ireland)  is  a  imero 
Ll  quibble  for  the  landless  man.  To  him,  it  means  but  the  insalt 
is  piled  above  injury.  He  must  take  the  terms  the  monop(disliB 
laod-tabooers  choose  to  impose  upon  him :  and  those  nseless  and 
people,  by  virtue  of  their  taboo,  can  deprive  him,  legally,  of  all 
Fruits  of  his  own  labour,  except  the  narrowest  possible  margin 
kent  for  a  human  family  to  support  life  upon.  If  this  is  Indi- 
Wism»  then  the  Individualists  of  the  old  stock  will  have  nothing 
o  witli  it.  They  have  not  so  read  their  Mill  on  Liberty,  and 
Social  Statics.  They  will  leave  it  gladly  with  a  cheerfal 
tenance  to  its  new  godfathers  and  protectors,  the  Tories. 
kie  Individualism,  however,  as  understood  by  all  the  Individoalist 
enSj  means  something  very  different  from  this.  It  doesn't  begin 
k  ay  down  the  subject:  it  goes  straight  at  once  to  the  root  of  the  whole 
i-r.  An  Individualist  is  a  man  who  recognizes  without  stint  tJie 
free,  and  equal  right  of  every  citizen  to  the  unimpeded  use  of  all 
energies,  activities  and  faculties,  provided  only  he  does  not 
pby  encroach  upon  the  equal  and  correlative  right  of  every  other 
^n.  I  add  the  last  words  in  obedience  to  a  time-honoured  usage 
kngii^e:  but,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  the  former  clause  itself 
ides  the  latter :  for  "  full,  free,  and  equal  right "  implies 
Ldv  the  limitation  stated  in  the  second  part  of  the  stereotyped 
pnce, 

k  the  world  into  which  the  British  subject — we  cannot  yet  say 
British  citizen — is  actually  bom,  however,  no  such  right  o^ 
piple  as  this  has  anywhere  reached  any  general  practical  acknow- 
tnent.  On  *he  contrary,  the  young  citizen  finds  himself  from 
outset  turned  loose  upon  a  world  where  almost  every  natnral 
ty,  atid  almost  every  kind  of  raw  material,  has  been  alre»^ 
k>priated  and  monopolized  beforehand  by  a  small  and  unhqppUf 
bact  class  of  squatters  and  tabooers.  Not  one  solitaiy  squtf* 
of  English  soil  remuns  unclaimed  on  which  he  can  legally  by 
lead,  without  paying  tax  and  toll  to  somebody ;  in  other  words. 
put  giving  a  part  of  his  own  labour,  or  the  product  of  his  labour, 
le  of  the  squatting  and  tabooing  class,  in  exchange  for  their 
lisHion  (which  they  can  withhold  if  they  choose)  merely  to  go<» 
Eng  iijKjn  the  ground  which  was  originally  common  to  all  alik^ 
fiaa  been  unjustly  seized  upon  (through  what  particular  prooeii 
prs  little)  by  the  ancestors  or  predecessors  of  the  present  inoo^ 
k     Ho    cannot  sleep  without  paying  rent  for  the  gronod  h* 
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deeps  on*  He  cannot  labour  without  buying  the  raw  material  of  his 
craft,  directly  or  indirectly^  from  the,  lords  of  the  soil,  the  encroachexa 
on  the  native  common  rights  of  everybody.  He  cannot  make  any- 
thing of  wood  or  stone :  for  the  wood  and  the  stone  are  already 
fully  appropriated ;  he  cannot  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  for  the 
earth  itself,  and  all  that  grows  npon  it,  is  somebody  else's.  The  very 
air,  the  water,  and  the  sunlight  are  only  his  in  the  public  highway : 
nay  more,  even  there,  for  a  single  day  alone.  His  one  right,  recog- 
nized by  the  law,  is  the  right  to  walk  along  that  highway  till  he  reels 
with  fatigue — for  he  must  '*  keep  moving ;  '*  and  then  he  is  liable,  if 
he  sleeps  or  faints  in  the  open,  to  be  brought  up  befoi-e  the  magistrates 
charged  with  the  heinous  crime  and  misdemeanour  of  being  a  vaga- 
bond, without  visible  means  of  support,  w^ho  has  paid  no  rent  to 
the  lords  of  the  soil  for  a  square  yard  of  room  on  which  to  die 
oomfortably. 

The  persons  who  uphold  snch  an  atrocious  state  of  things  as  this 
are  clearly  not  in  any  sense  Individualists,  The  persons  who  thus 
(in  the  absurd  and  illogical  language  of  our  day)  "  own  landed 
property  " — a  plain  self-coutrtidiction — are  clearly  aggressors  upon  the 
equal  rights  of  others,  impeding  them  in  the  free  exercise  of  their 
energies  and  activities,  and  debarring  them  from  their  natural  equal 
*  right  of  access  to  a  fair  share  of  the  common  stock  of  raw  materiah 
For  such  persons  to  describe  themselves  as  Individualists,  or  to  talk 
about  the  defence  of  Liberty  and  Property,  is  as  absurd  as  for  slave- 
holders to  declaim  about  liberty  or  for  brigands  to  prate  about  their 
sacred  right  to  the  ransoms  of  their  prisoners.  It  is  ^jerfectly  clear 
that  they  do  not  know,  or  will  not  learn,  what  Liberty  is.  I  shall 
try  to  show  a  little  lat«r  on  that  tbey  do  not  know,  or  will  not  learn, 
the  trae  nature  of  Property  either. 

But,  for  the  moment,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  Liberty  alone. 
It  is  obvious  to  any  one  with  a  grain  of  logic  in  his  composition, 
that  the  state  of  things  described  above  contains  within  it  the  root- 
element  of  slavery. 

For  slavery  or  serfdom  is  a  state  of  society  in  which  one  man  is 
compelled  to  give  up  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  his  labour  or  its  pro- 
ducts to  another  person^  not  by  free  bart-er,  but  by  brute  force,  and 
in  return  for  no  a<l equate  or  just  remuneration.  Now,  in  no  state  of 
slavery  is  it  ix)ssible  or  conceivable  that  the  slave  or  serf  should  be 
deprived  of  quite  everything:  he  must  retain,  or  have  returned  to 
him  (the  distinction  Ls  immaterial),  at  least  as  much  of  the  product  of 
his  toil  as  will  suflice  on  the  average  to  support  himself,  and  in  most 
cases  his  women  and  children.  (I  say  in  most  cases  to  cover  the 
specially  hideous  instance  where,  either  because  war  makes  up  the  loss, 
or  because  *'  it's  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  breed,"  the  slave  is  syste- 
I'matically  worked  to  death  by  the  owner  or  landlord.)     And  the  habit 
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lying  rent  agrees  with  it  in  this — ^that  each  member  of  the 
lunity  has  to  give  up  the  T^hole  or  a  larger  or  smaller  portion  of 
toduct  of  his  labour  to  another  person  (called  a  landlord),  at  least 
lurn  for  \}iq  right  to  live  upon  a  few  square  yards  of  soil,  and 
I  also  for  the  right  of  access  to  the  raw  material  or  prodadng 
KeB  of  the  earth's  surface.  In  the  case  of  non-capitalist  praedial 
Ifj  the  citizen  must  practically  pay  everything  but  the  narrowest 
>le  life-supporting  margin.  What  we  commonly  call  an  Irish 
brd,  for  example,  is  a  person  tabooing  for  his  own  benefit  a  certsin 
l>n  of  the  soil  of  Ireland,  and  exacting  from  every  other  person 
Jlive^  upoii  it,  in  return  for  permission  to  use  the  soil,  a  fixed 
|nt  of  the  product  of  his  or  her  labour.     If  the  other   persons 

submit  to  this  unjust  exaction,  they  are  turned  out  upon  the 
ray  to  starve,  and  are  liable  if  they  camp  out  even  there  to  be 
Isoned  in  turn  for  having  no  settled  place  of  residence. 
system  based  upon  this  fundamentally  false  idea  that  every  man 
|t  a  favoured  few  must  pay  tax  and  toll  for  the  right  to  live,  is 
(usly  one  which  encloses  within  itself  the  root-principle  of  slavery, 
aever  a  liberty  Defence  League  is  started  to  oppose  it,  I  for  one, 
consistent  Individualist,  will  be  happy  to  give  in  my  name  to  the 
liittee. 

trfchermorej  any  person  who  so  tabooes  a  portion  of  the  soil  (above 
hvn  fair  share)  is  not  an  Individualist,  because  he  is  an  encroacher 
J  the  free  activities  of  others.  He  impedes  several  of  his  fellow- 
Ins  ID  their  natural  right  of  equal  access  to  all  the  raw  material 
energies  of  Nature. 

[lin,  as  to  Property.    Property,  as  conceived  by  the  Individualist, 

tho  product  of  a  man  s  own  labour,  exerted  upon  his  fair  share 

|e  commorL  stock  of  raw  material.     That  common  stock  is  not  and 

jt  itself  be  Property :  for  nobody  made  it,   and  it   belongs  in 

|y  to  all  of  us  equally.     For  instance,  the  county  of  Suthe^land^ 

river  Thames,  or  the  Bristol  Channel,  or  Trafalgar  Square,  can- 
be  property :  nor  can  a  square  mile  of  ocean,  or  the  sunlight  that 
|on  the  5th  of  August,  or  a  mass  of  coals  in  the  bowels  of  the 

or  the  stratum  of  air  for  five  miles  above  sea-level  in  the  CSty  of 
Ion.  If  any  man  lays  a  claim  to  any  of  these  natural  areas  or 
ties  as  his  by  birth,  inheritance,  or  purchase,  he  is  clearly  en- 
Ihing  upon  the  common  rights  and  liberties  of  us  all.  If,  for 
Iple,  he  charges  us  a  royalty  for  the  privilege  of  extracting  iroa 
I  his  mine,  or  exacts  rent  from  us  for  the  privilege  of  building  <»i'' 
leys  into  his  stratum  of  air,  or  appropriates  70  per  cent.  ^ 
Ish  caught  in  a  certain  space  of  ocean,  or  compels  us  to  bolt  oor 
[era  aod  remain  indoors  on  the  5th  of  August  unless  we  consent 
ly  him  ten  pounds  a  head  all  round  for  the  use  of  his  sunligk^ 
|he  is  obviously  encroaching  on  our  rights,  and  treating  as  P^^ 

by  brute  force  what  is  not  and  cannot  jwssibly  ever  be  so. 
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Tnte  Property  consists  of  the  prodact  of  labour,  and  it  can  be  owned 
only  by  the  producer  himself,  or  by  the  person  to  whom  the  prodtrcer 
himself  has  freely  given,  bartered,  or  bequeathed  it.  To  have  stolen 
or  plundered  it  gives  no  real  title*  And  it  must  be  the  product  of 
labour  exerted  upon  the  labourer's  fair  share  of  the  common  stock  of 
raw  material,  and  no  more :  if  he  has  filched  or  unjustly  appropriated 
the  raw  material,  if  he  has  taken  more  than  his  due  proportion,  if  he 
has  robbed  another  of  the  stuff  from  which  he  made  it,  his  right  in  it 
is  vitiat^ed,  and  it  is  no  longer  Property  in  the  Individualist  sense  of 
the  term. 

In  the  beginning  of  things,  of  course  (to  use  a  transparent  but 
convenient  fiction),  no  great  difficulty  was  likely  to  arise  about  the 
question  of  this  common  stock  of  raw  material.  The  hunter,  for 
example,  who  deftly  fashioned  a  flint  hatchet  out  of  a  lump  of  shape- 
less stone,  did  not  take  largely  enough  from  the  general  mass  of  raw 
flint  then  and  there  existing  to  make  his  draughts  upon  the  common 
store  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  the  labour  expended  upon  the  hatchet 
in  the  course  of  chipping,  grinding,  and  polishing  that  gave  it  all  its 
real  value :  and  hence  in  this  early  stage,  the  question  as  to  the  right 
of  access  to  raw  material  never  assumed  practical  importance.  From 
a  very  early  time,  accordingly,  all  sorts  of  encroacliinents  were  per- 
mitted by  use  and  wont  upon  the  common  stock  ;  at  first  unimiK^rtant, 
later,  under  the  niilitarj*  organization,  monopolist ;  until  at  last  in  our 
own  time  and  in  civilized  countries,  almost  every  form  of  raw  material 
has  been  appi'opriated  and  tabooed  by  somebody  somewhere.  That 
evil  legacy  of  the  feudal  system  the  European  race  carries  with  it 
everywhere*  Soil,  with  its  crop-raising  and  stock-feeding  ]K»tentialitiea  ; 
moor,  waste,  bog,  and  woodland ;  tree,  bush,  shrub,  and  herbage ; 
coal,  iron,  ^in.  and  lead ;  nay,  even  in  many  cases,  streams,  rivers, 
water-power,  and  tides,  have  been  converted  by  an  evil  use  into  what 
passes  for  Property  by  individuals ;  so  that  all  members  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  are  mulcted  of  a  portion  of  their  own  real  Property 
(I  am  not  using  the  phrase  in  its  topsy-turvey,  etymological  I  y  inde- 
fensible legal  sense)  in  order  to  pay  for  access  in  some  form  or  other 
to  the  false  or  pretended  Property  of  other  people  in  space,  air,  and 
raw  material, 

This,  it  can  hardly  be  necessajy  to  point  out,  constitutes  a  real 
aggression  against  Property^  a  partial  admission  of  the  principle  of 
slaver}' — that  nobody  can  even  exist  in  England  without  payioj^  rent, 
that  is  to  say,  without  giving  up  to  an  irresponsible  monopolist  some 
portion  of  the  product  of  his  own  labour,  in  order  to  purchase  the 
bare  right  of  existence,  and  the  freedom  to  exercise  his  trade  or 
calling. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  visionary  or  revolutionary  land-naiionalizpr.  I 
don*t   for  a  moment  mean  to  deny  that   this  question  of  land,  raw 
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Hal  J  natural  energies,  is  complicated  on  every  hand  by  many  and 
lis  practical  diflSculties.     I  don't  for  a  moment  mean  to  deny  that 
ly-purchase  and  investment  of  capital  have  introduced  into  ibe 
|ioTi   all   sorts  of  intricacies  impossible  of  disentanglement    I 
for  a  moment  mean  to  deny  that  it  is  mixed  up  with  imiiune- 
conHicting  real  rights — ^that  in  Westminster,  for  instance,  it  is 
to  decide  how  much  of  the  wealth  now  existing  on  the  8i»l 
Igs  by  rights  to  the  capitalists  and  builders ;  how  much  to  the 
leymen    labourers    and    bricklayers ;    how  much   to  the  prime 
Ixon   stock  of    the   community  or    to    its    joint  earnings   (the 
larned   increment "),  and  how  little,  if  any,  to  the  so-called  free- 
Ifj  the  gentleman  known  as  the  Duke  of  Westminster.    I  don't  for 
Iment  mean   to   suggest  that  an  immediate  or  even  a  gradaai 
iiption  of  all  this  wealth,  nay,  a  redistribution  of  its  component 
between   the  true  proprietors,   individually  or  collectively,  is 
lically  possible  or  practicably  desirable.     You  can't  unravel  great 
|es  of  fact  and  justice  offhand  like  that  on  abstract  principles. 
phat  I  do  mean  to  assert  is  that  all  this  embroilment,  this  hope- 
|>mbroiIment,  has  come  about  through  the  absence  of  the  Indivir 
idea  in  politics :  and  that  the  main  thing  we  Individnaliste 
I  now  to  do  is  tentatively  and  gradually  to  bring  about,  as  far  as 
lies,  such  remedial   measures  (however  slight)  as  may  redresB 
grossest  of  these   gross  injustices,  and   may  pave  the  way  for 
dg  us  all  back  to  some  small  extent  on  a  platform  where  we  caa 
fair  in  the  race  for  life,  without  finding  our  individuality  en- 
Ihed  upon  on  every  side  by  hampering  monopolies. 
id  as  Individualists  don't  like  to  see  one  man  or  set  of  men  (sa;^- 
^xample,  the  Irish  tenants)   arbitrarily  deprived  of  their  ow^ 
erty,  the  product  of  their  labour,  in  order  to  provide- for  a  set  (^^ 
|>eople,  who  do  and  have  done  nothing  on  earth  to  serve  them^ 
glad  when  they  said  unto  me,  **  We  have  got  up  a  Liberty  anC^ 
pi-ty  Defence  League,"  imagining  as  I  did  from   the  mere  nam^ 
Society  that  its  object  must  be  to  defend  Liberty  from  violenP 
lachment,  and  to  safeguard  Property  against  unjust  aggression. 
pceive  of  my  surprise,  then,  when   at  the   he^d  of  the  list  ofl 
of  the  League,  I  saw  the  name — of  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  ?  o£ 
lerbert  Spencer  ?  of  Mr.  William  Morris  ?  of  Mr.  Alfred  BnsselJ 
? — oh,  dear  no,  none  of  these,  I  assure  you,  but  of  the  Eari 
lemyse,  in  plain  black  and  white  Roman  characters. 
])w  this  gentleman  who  is  called  Earl  of  Wemyss,  but  whose  real 
I  am   given  to  understand,  ought  to  be  Charteris,  sits  as  a 
ber  of  a  body  known  as  the  House  of  Lords — a  body,  which  £ar 
ladmittinpf  the  equal  right  of  every  citizen  to  unimpeded  use  of 
Iwn  activities,  actually  lays  claim  to  an  inherited  privilege  of 
cig  laws  irresponsibly  of  its  own  mere  motion  for  the  whole 
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cotiimmiity.  The  mere  existi^nce  of  such  a  claim,  or  the  raore  member* 
ship  of  such  a  body,  in  itself  of  course  militates  utterly  agaiast  the 
central  and  most  vital  conceptions  of  the  individualistic  creed.  But 
that  is  not  all :  tliis  body  has  further,  as  a  matter  of  common  notoriety, 
placed  itself  often  in  opposition  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  will  by 
the  citizens  generally — for  example,  to  take  a  big  case,  it  has  always 
endeavoui-ed  to  prevent  the  people  from  obtaining  a  vote,  that  is  to 
say,  an  equal  right  of  management  in  the  common  political  affairs  of 
the  nation:  and  to  take  a  small  one,  it  has  interposed,  and  continues 
to  inteqK:)se,  iDiquitotis  Imrriers  against  the  free  union  of  such  citizens 
as  desire  it  with  their  deceased  wives'  sisters — an  incredible  piece  of 
busybody  meddlesomeness.  To  belong  to  such  a  body  at  all  is 
therefon:  ip^o  farfo  an  olmons  offence  against  the  first  rules  of  Indi- 
vidualism. It  is  equivalent  to  a  constant  and  standing  assault  upon 
the  free  and  equal  libt^rties  of  others. 

Furthermore,  when  I  come  to  inquire,  I  learn  in  addition  that  this 
person,  whose  real  name  is  Chartexis,  but  who  permits  himself  to  be 
styled  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  owns  or  claims  to  own  (say  rather  to 
taboti)  some  62,000  acres,  more  or  less*  of  British  soil.  (I  don't 
guarantee  the  exact  correctness  of  the  figures  given:  I  am  writing  in 

►  Italy,  away  from  most  British  sources  of  information,  and  I  take  the 
statement  at  random  from  tlie  first  book  of  reference  that  comes  to 
my  hand  :  but  a  thousand  acres  or  so,  one  way  or  the  other,  matter 
very  little  to  the  principle  involved.)     Now,  I  don't  think  it  probable 

I  that  the  gentleman  in  question  farms  all  that  enonnous  acreage  himself. 
In  any  case,  he  is  encroaching  on  the  equal  rights  of  others  ;  for  if 
the  soil  of  EngUuid  were  divided  up  fairly  between  us  all,  it  is 
mathematically  ira]>ossible  thtit  each  man  should  get  so  much  as 
62,U00  acres.  Again,  I  learn  from  the  same  source  that  his  rental 
is  estimated  at  some  £5G,000  per  annum.  Now,  that  rental  is  so 
much  money  earned  by  others,  or  due  to  the  prime  producing  value  of 
the  soil  ;  and  therefore  in  neither  case  really  belonging  to  Lord 
Wemyss  in  any  way.  If  he  rack-rents  (which  I  don't  for  a  moment 
mean  to  suggest  he  does),  part  of  it  is  really  the  property  of  the 
tenants  :  if  he  takes  merely  what  is  currently  though  absurdly  knowTi 
as  *•  a  fair  rent/'  then  all  of  it  is  the  income  of  all  of  us  together,  as 
representing  the  annual  dividend  on  the  undivided  common  stock  of 
raw  material.  Thus,  in  two  im|x>rtant  particulars,  Lord  Wemyss 
shows  himself  to  be  really  on  the  side  of  confiscation  and  slavery,  not 
on  the  side  of  property  and  freedom. 

And  now,  stH/t/tiH  tt^rknx.  Of  course,  we  Individualists  are  not  so 
narrow-minded  as  t<)  object  tx>  Lord  Wemyss  and  Lord  Bramwell  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  Leaguers  standing  up,  if  they  like,  tooth  and  nail, 
together,  for  their  preposterous  privileges.  Let  them»  by  all  means, 
get  up  a  Confiscation  and  Aristocracy  Defence  League.     But  when 
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Igin  to  masquerade  in  borrowed  feathers  as  Individualists,  to 

Vt  the  country  under  other  men's  colours,  the  farce  becomes 

leuough  to  demand  exposure.     The  little  doll  they  have  dressed 

[iposa  upon  their  admirers  is  not  Individualism  at  all,  when 

le  to  look  close  at  it :  it  is  Privilege  tricked  out  under  false 

the  Socialists,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny 

thorough-going  Individualists  of  the  old  school — ^the  logical 

[ualists  who  insist  on  basing  their  Individualism  on  a  firm  and 

:>ttotn  of  principle — appear  at    first   sight  to   have   profound 

|c^s.     In    theory,    I    think,    most   Individualists   are    utterly 

to  much  that  the  Socialists  proclaim  as  their  end  and  aim* 
I  not  believe,  for  example — ^we  of  the  old  type — ^that  one  man 

bo  taxed  to  pay  for  teaching  anothpr  man's  children.  We 
Ibelieve  that  one  man  ought  to  be  taxed  to  pay  for  another 

oka,    or   beer,   or  preaching,  or  amusement.     We    do   not 

I  that  the  State,  that  deus  ex  machina  of  current  Socialistic 

and  thinking,  should  take  aught  from  any  man  for  any 
t  save  for  the  most  necessary  public  objects  of  defence  against 

II  or  internal  enemies.     Our  ideal  is  the  ideal  of  a  world  in 
Everybody  should  start  fair  at  the  outset,  and  every  boat  should  , 
thereafter  by  its  own  accidents. 

1  in  the  practical  world,  the  world  that  men  live  in,  ideals  are 

Illy  realized.     The  Socialist  ideal  and  the  Individualist  ideal  are 

Itla  more  than  phantoms  or  imaginary  goals,  towards  which,  by 

Jmd  uncertain  ways,  we  are  each,  as  we  tiiink,  manfully  striving. 

lis  common  to  us  both  is   a  strong  sense  of  the  injustice  and 

less  of  the  existing  system.     What  we  both  hate  is  inequality 

Dug.      What  we  both  aim  at  is  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 

1b  of  life  among  those  who  do  most  to  produce  and  defiend 

While  our  abstract  principles  seem  to  difier  in  some  places  as 

the  poles,  our  practical  judgment  upon  most  moot  points 

a  rule  pretty  close  to  identity.    The  great  question,  in  short, 

one  of  us  at  the  present  crisis,  is  simply  this — ^Are  we  on 

jide  or  are  we  on  the  Devil's  ?     Are  we  for  keeping  up  and 

|tely  defending  these  prime  injustices,  or  are  we  for  mitigating, 

ig,  and,  if  possible,  abolishing  them  ? 

over,  the  so-called  Socialist  is  often  found  on  strict  examination 

Socialist,  after  all,  in  name  only.     Feeling  deeply  the  goad  of 

fundamental  wrongs  under  which  the  proletariate   at  present 

he  accepts  at  once  the  Socialistic  solution  as  being  the  first 

^est  theu  and  there  ofiered  him.     But  when  one  presses  him 

to  the  separate  clauses  and  items  of  his  creed,  one   finds 

lly  that  what  he  lays  stress  upon  is  the  injustice  itself,  not  the 

Id    Socialistic   cure;  and   that   in    instinct   and    spirit  he  is 
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Individualist  at  bottom.  I  do  not,  myself,  beliero  that  true  Socialism 
has,  or  ever  had,  any  large  following  among  tlie  people  in  England. 
I  believe  the  solid,  somewhat  selfish  English  mind  really  runs  in 
<|uit6  another  groove,  and  looks  upon  the  world  in  quite  another 
fashion.  And  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  if  it  came  to  the  pinch,  any- 
thing like  true  Socialistic  measures  would  rouse  the  fiercest  opposition 
and  indignation  of  nine  out  of  ten  mi'dmttU  Socialists. 

But  the  question  is  not  going  to  come  to  the  pinch  at  all,  either 
now  or  at  any  time.  In  spite  of  Lord  Wemyas  and  his  alarmist  friends, 
we  are  not  in  the  slightest  danger  in  England  tonJay  of  a  Socialist 
Involution.  There  is  no  hope  of  anything  so  satisfactory.  In  the 
real  revolutions  actually  in  progress,  the  so-called  Socialists  and  tlie 
real  Individualists  can  work  in  harness  side  by  side  most  amicably. 
Do  we  want  to  allow  the  Irish  people  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
their  own  affidrs  ?  Every  Socialist  is  with  us  to  a  man.  Do  we 
want  to  make  the  liarpies  who  monopolize  so  large  a  jiortion  of  the 
!  soil  disgorge  some  small  fraction  of  their  unholy  plunder  for  public 
purposes  ?  Every  Socialist  will  join  us  in  that  just  struggle.  Do  we 
I  want  to  equalize  all  forms  of  religious  thought  before  the  eye  of  the 
'  law,  to  depose  the  overfed  hierarchy  of  a  particular  creed  from  the 
official  position  it  has  so  grossly  abused,  and  to  restore  to  the  people 
in  it^  entirety  the  ecclesiastical  wealth  now  arrogated  to  itself  by  a 
special  faction  ?  Every  Socialist  will  rally  with  us  gladly  to  that 
righteous  crusade.  In  short,  wherever  there  is  a  real  abuse  to  be 
attacked,  a  monoix>ly  to  be  assailed,  a  wrong  to  be  righted,  our  cause 
and  the  Socialists'  is  one  and  the  same.  It  is  only  when  wo  come  to 
imaginary  reconstnictive  schemes  for  the  remote  future  that  we  part 
company  ;  and  even  then  the  difference  between  us  is  far  slighter  tlian 
most  Socialists  would  themselves  believe  l>eforehand. 

For  reconstructive  schemes — platforms — Utopias — ^are  all  of  them 
more  or  less  ideal  and  fanciful.  When  once  we  have  got  rid  of  certain 
grand  fundamental  injustices  (which  will  take  us  a  few  hundred  years 
more  yet,  at  a  modest  computation),  we  and  the  Socialists  may  begin 
to  quarrel  between  ourselves  about  the  details  and  minutiie  of  our  new 
commonwealth.  But  as  long  as  w©  are  both  engaged  in  fighting  a 
common  foe — the  monopolists  and  the  privileged — we  can  afford  to 
fight  shoulder  to  shoulder.  I  quite  admit  that  we  old-fashioned 
Individualists  are  utterly  opijosed  to  board  schools,  to  free  libraries,  to 
heavy  municipal  ex|>enditure,  to  the  taxation  of  some  for  the  benefit 
of  others.  In  principle,  these  things  are  all  utterly  unjustifiable.  If 
we  could  only  once  start  all  fair,  theii*  injustice  would  at  once  be 
obvious  to  every  taxpayer.  Mi*.  Hyndman  himself,  I  doubt  not, 
included.  But  in  practice  they  amount  to  little  more  than  the  rough 
justice  of  the  unscientific  Socialiat :  they  mainly  take  from  those  who 
benefit  too   much  by  the  common   stock  of   raw  material  to  give  to 
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l^ho  benefit  too  little.  It  is  of  no  use  preacfaing  abstract 
lies  of  political  economy  to  starving  souls  who  see  that  another 
listly  absorbing  the  lion's  share  of  the  wealth  they  themselves 
leatc'd^  What  we  have  got  to  do  meanwhile  is  to  wink  at,  and  if 
If  to  minimize,  these  infractions  of  principle,  while  we  strive  with 
I  of  all  oar  allies  to  break  down  the  vastly  greater  evil  of  the 
llies  wbicli  alone  give  to  such  infractions  a  rude  semblance  of 
t  justice.  In  proportion  as  we  get  rid  of  the  real  inequalities, 
Id  Socialists,  I  firmly  believe,  will  themselves  begin  to  resist  any 
lion  on  the  part  of  the  State  upon  their  own  individuality.  Seeing 
1 41  where  the  machine  works  wrong,  they  don*t  exactly  know  as 
Iw  to  right  it.  But  as  fast  as  each  joint  gets  eased  and  reset, 
lill  learn  quickly  enough  how  to  prevent  in  future  all  needless 
ling  with  it. 

I  fact  i^j  nationalization  of  raw  material,  whenever  it  comes,  or 
I  it  comes  (say  about  the  date  of  the  Greek  Kalends),  will  give 
Icialist  practically  everything  for  which  he  is  now  so  blindly 
b*  (I  prefer  the  somewhat  cumbrous  term  ''  nationalization  oi 
literial  '*  to  the  more  concise  and  customary  '^  land-nationaliza- 
Ijecaase  the  latter  phrase  has  a  tendency  to  confine  the  view  to 
licultural  value  of  the  soil  only  ;  whereas  the  word  land  really 
Is  as  well  rock,  coal,  metal,  water-ways,  water-power,  natural 
L  and  the  actual  empldcement  of  all  our  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
I  And  how  great  is  the  economic  value  of  natural  scenery  alone 
ly  reco^ntiize,  not  only  if  one  looks  at  Torquay,  Cannes,  Aix-les- 
Lntl  Carlsbad,  but  also  if  one  remembers  that  a  single  squatter 
I  at  Niagara  made  a  large  fortune  by  admitting  the  public 
li  a  turnstile,  at  a  dollar  a  head,  to  view  the  Fidls,  which  its 
Irs,  I  suppose,  must  originally  have  created.)  Well,  nationaliza- 
I  this  sort  practically  amounts  to  the  realization  in  another  form 
ISocialist  programme.  Only,  the  Socialist  fails  to  see  just  yet 
MiB  IB  the  justest  and  most  practicable  method  of  attaining  his 
I  B\ -aD(l-by,  precisely  in  proportion  as  we  arrive  nearer  and 
Ithe  goal — as  we  remove  every  disability  and  smooth  down  every 
le — will  the  honest,  hard-working,  intelligent  Socialist,  the  cream 
lj>roducers,  begin  to  object  to  any  State  interference  with  his 
lir  earnings,  for  the  benefit  of  the  idle,  the  dissolute,  or  the 
lie.      In  those  days,  it  is  not  improbable,  the  incompetent  and 

I  descendants  of  do-nothing  squatter  or  robber  families  will 
Irdly  at  tie  hands  of  the  quondam  Socialist  leaders. 

lev  en  nationalization  of  raw  material  itself  is  not  at  present  a 

II  end :  it  is  an  ideal  alone,  a  remote  and  perhaps  unattain- 
la!j  towards  which  we  can  but  slowly  and  tentatively  approzi- 
I  rough  hard  fighting  and  by  most  gradual  stages.  If  in  the 
I  generation  we  can  only  succeed  in  taxing  ground-rents  with 
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an  adequate  tax,  we  sball  have  done  our  utTnost  in   that  direction- 
How  foolish   then,   how    quixotic,   how    pedantic,  how   provincial   to 
separate  ourselves,  in  working  towards  practical  and  realizable  aims» 
from  those  who  are  otherwise  our  best  allies^  because   forsooth   we 
differ,  or  think  we  differ,  on  some  abstract  points,  which  may  possibly 
come  to  have  pmctical  significance  some  time  about  the  twenty-fifth 
'  century  !    "  We  are  all  Socialists  now/'  says  the  finger-post  politician  ; 
fio  much  the  better  then^  say  all  sensible  Individualists  among  us, 
*  The  slight  encroachments  made  by  taxation  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
I  individual — earnings   already   vitiated   from   the  very  outset  by  the 
I  unequal  distribution  of  raw  material — are  as  nothing  conqmred  with 
I  the  steps  taken  towards  a  more  equitable  division  of  natural  goods* 
[For  the  capitalist  himself,  that  great  bugbear  of  Socialism  (with  whom 
[we    as   Individualists  have  no   personal   quarrel),    hangs  in   the  last 
[resort  to  the  skirts  of  the  squatter  monopolist;  without  the  inequality 
I  of  wealth  produced  by  monopoly,  he  would  be  rendered  so  insigniticant 
I  as  to  be  practically  innocuous.      If  we  could  all  be  pure  Individualists 
\  on  an  even  basis  at  once,  if  we  could  get  rid   of  ail   the   artificial 
[monopolies,  the  hereditary  inequalities,  the  land-grabbing  and  coal- 
J  taxing,  the  ground-rents  and  tithes — then  indeed  we  might  have  fair 
I  ground    to   complain   of   the    slightest  infringement  of  our  personal 
liberty.     But  as  long  as  all  these  greater  evils  and  hijustices  remain 
unredressed,  how  absurd  to  make  a  noisy  fuss  about  small  contribu- 
tions for  the  public  good,  which  mainly  fall  upon  the  broad  shoulders 
of  those  already  too  rich,  through  these  very  monopolies  and   unjust 
privileges  I     Indi^-idualism  is  only  a  tenable  creed  if  it  is  thorough-going 
I  and  consistent,  if  it  bases  itself  upon  first  principles  :   to  pret-end  to 
I  Individualism   while    upholding   all    the    worst   encroachments    upon 
individuality  in  the  shape  of  robbery  from  the  common  stock,  with  its 
I  consequent  restriction  of  individual  liberty  to  the  right  of  starving  in 
I  the  public  highway,  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion. 

Grant  Allkn, 
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RAILWAYS    IN   CHINA, 


|]R  mncd  the  opening  of  the  Treaty  Forts  the  attention  of 

I  foreigners  in  China  has  been  attracted  to  the  development  of 

kans  of  ijiter-commanication  in  a  country  where  the  engineering 

[ties  to  be  encountered  are  comparatively  small.     The  frequent 

ence  of  famine  over  the  vast  area  of  China,  the  enormous  diffi- 

of  transport  with  the  consequent  delay  and  uncertainty  in 

l^ing  relief,  and  the  increased  price  of  all  commodities  in  a  ratio 

all   proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  area  of  production, 

such  strong  arguments  for  the  introduction  of  railways  that  it 

impossible   even  for  Chinese  prejudice  to  withstand  them, 

led  any  feasible  scheme  could  be  produced.     The  most  practical 

appeared  to  be  by  way  of  demonstration,  and  accordingly  a  small 

las  constructed  between  Shanghai  and  Wusung,   a  distance  of 

In  miles.     In  December  1876  the  line  was  openedjfor  traffic  under 

[ention  between  the  Grovemments  of  Great   Britain  and  China, 

It  Bome  time  met  with  a  fair  measure  of  success.     From  De- 

|r    to   October  175,995  tickets  were  issued,  and  the   sum  of 

>8.78  was  realized  by  their  sale.     Happily  no  casualty  of  any 

[lappeoed  to  passengers,  and  the  promoters  of  the  railway  had 

to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  complete  success  of  their 

ag.     But  they  had  under-estimated  the  intense  conservatism 

ChineBe  character,  the   dislike  which  such  an  innovation  was 

ajouse  among  a  nation  profoundly  affected  by   an   ancient 

of  geomancy  and  imbued  with  a  traditional  reverence  for  the 

of  the  dead,  and,  above  all,  the  opposition  to  be  encountered 

I  he  host  of  carriers  by  road  and   canal,  already  jealous  of  the 

\st  interference  with  their  means  of  livelihood.     With  such 

inflaences  arrayed  against  it,  the  railway  bantling  could  hardly 
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I  long-liYed.     It  lasted  barely  a  year.     On  October  20,  1877,  the 
lese  authorities  purchased  the  line.     The  rails  wei*e  torn  tip,  the 
rpennanent  way  was  destroyed,  and  the  remains  of  the   first   railway 
jin  China  are  now  lying  rusting  on  the  Formosan  beach. 

Meanwhile  events  had  been  moving  rapidly.      China  had  formally 

[entered  the  comity  of  nations.     Her  political   relations  with  foreign 

[Powers  were  becoming  closer  and  more  involved      Emigrants  were 

[annually  departing  from  her   shores  in   increasing  numbers  to  Aus- 

jtralasia,  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  United  States,  and  Peru,  and  their 

l^sare  formed  an  additional  and  gromng  tax  upon  the  resources  of  Chinese 

Idiplomacy.  The  national  cohesion  could  not  long  withstand  the  disin- 

egrating  procsesses  at  work,  and  the  barriers  of  ancient  exclnsivenesa 

Iwera  crumbling  away  as  surely  and  more  rapidly  than  the  Great  Wall 

Htself.     It  became  necessary  to  appoint   ambassadors  and  consuls  at 

(foreign  Courts  and  at  those  places  where  large  numbers  of  Chinese 

subjects  had  settled.      It  was   soon   found   that   Celestial  diplomacy 

could  hold  its  own  against  that  of  the  West,  but  it  was  felt  to  be 

[intolerable  that  all  the  advantages  of  a  rapid  means  of  oommunication 

5uld  be  on  the  side  of  the  barbarian.     The  telegraph  wire  at  any 

socu^  above  the  gods  of  the  earth  and  the  spirits  of  ancestors  at 

within  the  tomb.     It  interfered  with  no  man*s  property,  and  not 

oven  the  most  superstitious  of  the  Censors  had  a  valid  objection  to 

fer»     In  fact,  aU  that  was  required  was  a  fair  start,  and,  that  once 

[obtained,  the  wires  *'  forged  ahead  "  until  in  1884  there  were  3089  miles 

fof  line  open,  and  the  Imperial  authorities  at  Peking  found  themselves 

in  direct  communication  with  the  Marquis  Tseng,  who  was  then  their 

representative  in  Great  Britain. 

This  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
Chinese  method  of  reversing  the  procedure  of  other  countries.  For 
ce,  the  telegraph  had  given  a  lead  to  the  railway,  and  other  influ- 
were  at  work  to  hasten  its  li^ging  steps.  The  veteran  warrior 
land  statesman,  Tso  Tsnng-t  ang,  lay  sick  at  Foocbow.  He  had  seen  the 
[  masterly  subjugation  of  the  rebels  in  Kashgaria  during  the  long  years 
between  1871  and  1877,  where  also  his  own  victories  had  won  for  him  a 
place  in  Chinese  history  beside  the  most  famous  generals  of  old.  The 
Taiping  rebellion  had  received  its  death*blow  at  Gordon  s  hand,  but 
the  constant  fear  of  Russian  encroachments  on  the  Mongolian  frontier, 
the  extreme  delicacy  and  even  danger  of  China's  relations  with  Japan, 
the  restlessness  of  C<>rea  under  the  Imperial  suzerainty,  and  the  impend- 
ing difficulties  with  France  filled  his  patriotic  soul  with  ti'ouble.  It 
may  be  that  with  the  prescience  begotten  by  approaching  death  he 
foresaw  the  parlous  times  in  store  for  his  country,  when  France  should 
reach  her  frontier  on  the  South,  when  Great  Britain  should  touch  her 
borders  on  the  West,  and  Russia  should  approach  as  near  on  the  North, 
He  was  passing  away,  and  on  whom  was  bis  mantle  to  fall  ?   His  own 
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Ities  in  grappling  with  an  internal  war  had  been  heavy  enough, 

Ito  could  save  China  in  the  futore  when  her  enemies  hemmed  her 

tvery  side  ?     In  a  most  touching  memorial  to  the  Throne,  penned 

Iv  before  his  death,  he  reviewed  the  situation,  and,  with  all  the 

It  of  liig  tried  patriotism  and  experience,  urged  the  constracfioD 

Uways  as  a  first  means  of  safety  for  his  country.     The  appeal 

not  pass  unheeded  by  either  his  countrymen  or  the  Government. 

Iffact  on  public  opinion  of  such  an  utterance  from  one  of  China's 

\t  and  most  trusted  sons,  with  all  the  weight  lent  by  his  subae- 

deeease,  was  indeed  enormous.     It  soon  became  known  that  tht 

oy  of  Chihli  and  his  protijS,  the  Viceroy  of  Formosa,  were  in 

|r  of  the  project.     In  1887  the  Marquis  Tseng  returned  from  hii 

abroad  to  take  up  an  important  position  in  the  capital   and  to 

all  his   additional  knowledge  and  experience  on  the  side  of 

|ti.     The  same  year  an   historical  event  happened  which  had  aa 

ftant  bearing  on  the  case.     For  the  first  time  a  prince  of  the 

blood  visited  a  foreign  settlement.     Prince  Ch'un,  who  is  the 

of  the  ]}resent  Emperor,  and  a  man  of  liberal  views,  journeyed 

south  as  Chefoo  to  inspect  the  Chinese  fleet.     For  the  first  time 

life  he  came  in  contact  with  foreigners,  and  was  able  to  see  for 

dU  the  value  of  our  modem  inventions.     On  his  return  to  Peking 

lid  the  results  of  his  journey  before  the  Dowager  Empress,  and  it 

1  became  known  that  thiswise  and  astute  lady  was  also  on  the  side 

Dgrees.    The  body  of  Censors,  who  there  perform  the  functions  of 

hliamentaiy  Opposition  with  us,  were  ominously  silent,  a  sure  sign 

leir  consciousness  that  any  protests  of  theirs  would  be  ill  received 

purt.     In  a  word,  the  times   seemed   ripe,  and,  after  one  or  two 

linary  memorials,  the  Imperial  rescript  was  issued   in   March  of 

l^ear  and  the  die  was  cast.     For   the   first  time  oflScial  sanctioD 

Dbtained  for  the  novel    undertaking,  and  nothing  remained  M 

|kt  it  into  execution.     The  matter   was    happily  entrusted  to  U 

^-dmng.   by   far  the  most  enlightened   and  able  statesman  in 

|a,  and  in  his  hands  it  was  felt  that  success  was  assured. 

it  he  had  set  himself  a  diflBcult  task.     To  allay  the  hostility  and 

tth  the  susceptibilities  of  a  conservative  and  superstitious  peoplo 

JLuded  all  the  care  and  tact  at  his  command.     The  slightest  mistake 

|it  mean  failure,  and  to  ensure  success  the  greatest  caution  was  necea- 

His  first  step  was  to  familiarize  the  people  gradually  with  tka 

Imeans  of  locomotion.     The  year  before  the  rescript  was  granted, 

lall  railway  on  the  Decauville  system  was  laid  at  Tientsin,  and  for 

cents  the  public  were  whirled   round  a  circle  of  two  or  three ^ 

The  snorting  little  engine  was   found   on  acquaintance  to  1 

Isuch  a  very  dreadful   object  after  all,  and   for  several  montl 

lus  and  delighted  crowds  thronged  the  carriages.     Meanwl 

ling-ch'aan  had  not  been  idle  in  Formosa,  and  a  line  of  st 
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I  railway  waa  being  oonstructed  in  the  very  couzitry  whei-e  a  lew  yeai*8 

[before  the  old  Wusung  rails  had   been   thrown   down   in  contempt.  , 

iTlie  third  and  most  important  step,  however,  was  made  in  Li  Hung- 

]  Chang's  own  province  of  Chihli.  Tong  King-sing»  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  with  a  taste  for  Western  inventions,  had  opened  at  Tong- 
shan  the  first  colliery  in  China  worked  on  foreign  principles.  The 
igineer-inKshief  was  Mr.  C,  W*  Ivinder,  a  man  thoroughly  honest, 
ible,  and  reliable.     Under  his  management,  a  railway  had  been  con- 

[atmcted  to  convey  the  coal  from  the  mine  to  the  port  of  shipment, 
some   twenty    miles  distant,   and   at    this   the   authoritiea   had   been 

[content  to  wink.      Here,  then,  was  a  man  ready  to  hand,  and  to  him 

[accordingly  Li  Hung-chang  applied.     The  China  Railway  Company 

'waa  formed*  with  Chinese  directors  indeed,  but  with  European 
engineers,  and  work  was  at  once  commenced.  Tich  In  lai  la,  *'  The 
Tailways  are  coming,"  said  Prince  Kung  once  tx)  Dr.  Wells  Williams  at 
Peking,  A  decade  and  more  has  passed  since  then,  and  at  last  the 
prince  sees  his  prophecy  fulfilled. 

The  Tongshan  line  has  now  been  extended  until  a  distance  ol 
81  miles  has  been  completed — -viz,,  Tientsin  to  Tongku,  27  miles  ; 
Tongkn  to  Lutai,  25  miles ;  and  Lutai  to  Tongshan,  29   miles.     In 

I  addition  there  are  5  miles  of  sidings  and  branches.  The  line  is  a 
single  one,  the  rails  are  of  steel,  and  the  gauge  throughout  is  the 

,  4  feet  8^  inches  common  in  Great  Britain.  The  four  passenger  and 
seven    tank    locomotives  were,  with   one   exception,  imported    from 

[  England, 

Financially,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the  new  railway 
will  be  a  success.     The  small  Tongshan  line  has  already'paid  a  dividend 

fof  6  per  cent.,  and  the  extension  will  add  enormously  to  its  profits, 
tapping  as  it  does  a  populous  stretch  of  country  and  a  busy  centre  of 

^  commerce  like  Tientsin.  An  additional  feature  is  the  extreme  cheapness 
with  which  the  line  has  been  constructed.  The  country  through  which 
it  passes  is  flat  and  marshy,  and  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  liable  to 
inundations.     In  consequence  of  this,  an  embankment  of  8  feet  in  alti- 

k  tude  was  in  some  places  required,  some  fifty  bridges  had  to  be  con- 
structed, and  an  extensive  system  of  water  channels  was  found  necesearJ^ 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  total  cost  so  far — viz.,  a  million  and  a  half 

I  of  taels,  or,  say,  under  £4300.  per  mile — is  exceedingly  smalK  and 
reflects  the  greatest  credit  on  Mr,  Kinder  and  his  stafil 

A  comparison  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Chinese  ia  a  favourite 
theme  with  travellers,  who  never  tire  of  contrasting  the  former's  rapid 
strides  with  China's  timid  steps  along  the  path  of  progress.  No 
doubt  Japan  is  far  ahead  of  China   in  all  modem  improvements,  but 

I  her  pioneering  has  been  expensive  work,  and  China  has  profited  by 
'her  experience.     The  first  railway  in  Japan,  from  Tokio  to  Yokohama, 

[a  distance  of  18  mUes,  was  completed  in   1880  at  a  cost  of  £34,2G3 
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I  mile.  The  difference  in  cost  of  the  two  railways  is  certainlj 
rkable,  but  the  detailed  items  of  ezpenditnre  are  not  saffidenlfy 
Brcus  to  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  comparison.  The  engineef- 
iifficiiities  of  the,  Japan  line  were  apparently  no  greater  than  in 

,  and  the  gauge  was  only  3  feet  6  inches,  as  opposed  to  the 
t^t  8^  inches  of  China.     On  the  other  hand,  the  line  was  a  double 

but  after  every  allowance  is  made  it  seems  evident  that  the 
[iiese  were  heavily   fleeced  in  their  first   railway  contracts,  and 

the  Chinese  have  profited  by  the   experience  of  their  ne 


the  numerous  troubles  and  even  riots  that  arose  as  the  railway 
|ed  its  way  past  mouldering  graves  and  through  the  well-tilled 

the  Viceroy  found  an  able  ally  in  Wu  Ting-fang,  a  man  of  great 

land  energy.     Combining  the  s^uuviter  in  modo  with  the  fortiUr  m 

le  managed  with  success  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  the  small 

lerSj  the  bones  of  whose  ancestors  he  was  about  to  disturb.     Wu 

-fang  spent  some  years  in   this  country,  and  qualified  himself 

honours  as  an  English  barrister-at-law.  The  management  of 
Liilway  is  now  virtually  in  his  hands,  and  his  foreign  experience 
pd  stand  him  in  good  stead. 

the  end  of  September  the  new  line  was  opened  for  traflBc,  and 
Is  are  now  running  daily  over  the  whole  distance.     Tickets  have 

printed,  a  time-table  published  in  the  Chinese  Times,  and  crowds 

JLtives  are  already  availing  themselves  of  the  novel  mode  of  ocmvey- 

The  engine-drivers  are  as  yet  Europeans,  but  the  Chinese  haw 

In  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  work  of  this  kind,  and  may  soon  be 

cted  to  replace  their  foreign  competitors. 

the  9th  of  October,  Li  Hung-chang  made  his  first  journey  of 
tction.  He  was  received  at  the  Tientsin  station  by  the  foreign 
[leers  and  by  an  imposing  array  of  Chinese  officials  clad  in  tiieir 

of  state.     A  body  of  foreign-drilled   troops  was    stationed  far 

distance  along  the   line,  and   by  their  smart  appearance  and 

brly  bearing  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  native  braves,  armed 

ancient  gingals  and  bows,  and  dressed   in   tawdry  uniformB  of 

and  yellow.  The  Viceroy  entered  the  handsome  saloon  carriage 
I  for  him,  and,  amidst  a/eu  dc  joie  from  the  soldiers,  steamed  ont 

station  at  8  A.M.  The  carriage  is  provided  with  a  bedroom,  a 
i>vj,  and  rooms  for  the  Viceroy's  suite.  The  teak  furniture  was 
lied  by  a  firm  of  upholsterers  at  Shanghai,  and  the  general  deco- 
Vs  are  tasteful  and  handsome.  The  Viceroy  showed  a  lively 
bst  in  the  new  work,  and  to  facilitate  his  inspection  the  tmin 
leded  slowly,  but  during  one  part  of  the  journey  he  was  bowled 

at  tho  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  this  speed  could  easily  h»^ 
jincreascd  After  a  short  rest  at  Tongshan  his  Excellency  retumrf 
I  ntsin,  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  his  visit.     It  would  haW 
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been  extremely  unfortunate  had  anything  occurred  to  excite  Chinese 
fears  or  prejudices,  but  happily  the  trial  pa£se»d  oflf  without  a  hitch, 
A  formal  report  has  been  ordered  to  be  submitted  to  the  Throne  and 
to  Pnnco  ChHin,  Its  tenor  will  undoubtedly  be  entirely  favourable, 
and  the  railway  system  will  receive  its  imprimatur  immediately. 

The  first  railway  in  China — ^the  Wusnng  affair  was  merely  an 
experiment— has  thus  been  brought  to  a  triumphant  eonelusion. 
With  the  record  of  prorious  failure  before  ns»  we  must  guard  against 
being  too  sanguine,  but  for  this  railway  there  is  no  need  to  fear  such 
a  catastrophe  as  that  of  Wusung.  It  is  not  a  foreign  but  a  Chinese 
undertaking,  with  native  directors,  who  will  be  shrewd  enough  to 
protect  their  own  interests ;  and  obviously  it  rests  on  a  sounder  basis. 
Its  slow  growth  affords  the  surer  hope  of  its  stability^  and  it  needs  no 
prophet  to  foretell  that  once  more  China  is  entering  on  a  new  era  of 
civilization.  Still,  we  believe  the  growth  will  be  slow,  and  until  the 
capital  is  reached  it  is  unlikely  that  any  comprehensive  scheme  wiU  be 
adopted.  China  has  as  yet  only  tasted  the  advantages  of  Western 
civilization .  but  the  morsel  has  been  Iwrgo  enough  to  excite  her 
appetite  for  more.  If  Taku  were  again  threatened,  troops  could  now 
l>e  poured  in  by  the  railway,  and  we  should  find  the  capture  of  the 
forts  a  more  serious  matter  than  it  was  in  1860-61.  But  Taku  is  not 
the  only  vulnemble  point,  and  the  railway  must  be  extended  to  Shan- 
hai-kuan,  which  hes  some  eighty  miles  in  au  opposite  direction, 
before  the  defences  of  the  capital  can  be  considered  complete.  It  is 
practically  settled  already,  however,  that  the  first  extension  shall  be 
some  seventy  miles  north  to  Tung-chou,  an  old  port  on  the  Peiho, 
fifteen  miles  from  Peking*  The  provincial  officials  who  are  con- 
tinually travelling  to  and  from  the  capital  on  business,  and  the  crawd 
of  undergraduates  who  go  there  to  be  examined,  can  now  sail  from 
the  south  to  Taku  in  a  comfortable  foreign  steamer.  As  soon  as  the 
extension  is  completed,  they  will  be  able  to  traverse  the  distancsa 
between  Taku  and  T*ung-chou  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  painful  and  taiiJy  journey  by  cart  to  which  they  have 
hitherto  lieen  accustomed.  At  T'ung-chou  they  will  be  forced  to 
disembark,  and  endure  the  torture  of  driving  in  a  Peking  cart  over 
the  thirteen  mUes  of  stone  roiid  by  which  Marco  Polo  travelled  more  than 
six  hundred  years  ago.  No  one  who  has  not  made  that  journey  can 
realize  what  it  is  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  springless  cart,  like  an  enlarged 
dog-kennel  placed  on  wheels*  and  to  be  bumped  and  jolted  over  those 
blocks  of  masonry,  one  wheel  now  high  in  the  air,  rattling  the  unfor- 
tunate travellers  head  against  one  side  of  the  cart,  and  anon  sinking 
deep  in  a  bog,  to  send  him  flying  with  a  lurch  to  the  other,  until, 
bruised  and  bewildered,  he  sees  the  gates  of  Poking  loom  in  sight, 
and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  endures  a  final  jolt  as  ho  passes  under  the 
ponderous  archway,     That  journey  will  l;e  the  motor  muscle  of  rail- 
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soaiotL  Hmnan  nature,  even  Chinese  human  nature,  will  not 
}iidare  the  anomaly  of  spending  three  hours  of  peace  aad 
It  0%'er  the  first  130  miles  of  a  journey,  and  three  hours  of 
lid  torture  in  covering  the  last  13  miles.  The  diaoomfort  of  it 
llesBing  in  disguise,  and  when  the  Peking  station  is  opened, 
railway  whistle  shrieks  as  we  near  its  ancient  walls,  we  shall 
:»ur  rag  closer  about  us,  and  bless  the  old  road  for  what  it  has 
lit.     Oace  the  exclusion  of  the  capital  is  broken  down,  who  can 

what  will  follow  !     The  growth,  as  we  have  said,  will  be  slow, 

is  well  that  it  should  be  so.  No  grand  trunk  lines  will  be 
Ibed  until  repeated  small  extensions  have  been  proved  a  snccesa. 
Lccesg  may  be  considered  assured,  but  the  Chinese  are  right  to 
}t  for  themselves.     And  as  the  years  roll  on,  we  may  conclude 

St  one  province  and  then  another  will  fall  under  the  sway  of 
W  King,  until  an  arterial  system  of  railways  shall  bear  new 
vigour  to  every  extremity  of  corporate  China,  and  she  wakes 
Ure  to  feel  her  old  strength,  but  with  it  a  new  potentiality  for 
fety  and  peace  of  her  people. 
|h  regai-d  to  the  results  which  will  spring  from  the  introduction 

pays  in  China,  we  may  find  a  fair  parallel  in  the  benefits  which 
Jccrued  to  India  since  they  were  established  there.     Agriculture 

Dive  a  much-needed  impetus,  rebellions  will  be  made  impossible, 
of  the  common  people  will  be  cheapened,  their  luxuries  in- 
|l,  tlielr  standard  of  comfort  raised,  and  the  famine  demon  will 

oeyer  to  return.  Wider  and  more  general  information  will  be 
throughout  the  empire,  and,  with  enlarged  knowledge  and 
Lhy,  the  old-time  ignorance  and  exclusiveness  will  disappear. 
Itti  the  peculiar  conditions  of  Chinese  civilization,  reforms  more 
ItiDg  and  unique  than  these  will  certainly  follow. 

the  difiiculty  and  expense  of  travel,  the  inhabitants  of  the 

provinces  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  a  state  of  seclu- 
|yoiid  our  modem  experience.  A  Chinaman  is,  as  a  rule,  bom 
liried  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles.  Practically  he  is  a 
tr  to  his  neighbour,  and  an  astonishing  variety  of  language  is 
lilt.  In  all,  there  are  nearly  300  dialects  spoken  in  China,  many 
|h  are  as  difierent  as  French  and  English.     It  is  not  uncommon 

Southern  Chinaman  meet  a  countryman  from  the  North,  each 

junable  to  comprehend  the  speech  of  the  other.    The  facilitation 

b1  must  in  course  of  time  do  much  to  mitigate  this  babel  of 

L  and  the  necessities  of  the  case  must  produce  some  modification 

If  the  principal  dialects  from  which  a  new  universal  language  for 

^ill  be  evolved.     This  hope  seems  the  more  reasonable  as  the 

language  is  the  same  all  over  China.     There  is  also  a  fainter 

a  reform  in  the  written  language  itself,  and  perhi^  a  later 
Ion  may  know  the  blessings  of  an  alphabet,  and  exchange  tlie 
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present  cumbrous  and  involved  ideographs  for  a  eystem  of  phonetic 
romanization. 

Railways  will  also  produce  an  entire  reform  in  the  Chinese  currf*iicy. 
The  same  reasons  which  have  produced  a  variety  of  languages  have 
also  conserved  tho  most  bewildering  varieties  of  weights  and  measures. 
There  are  no  coins  of  any  kind,  with  the  exception  of  small  brass  and 
iron  <vw//,  of  which  fi-om  ten  to  twenty,  or  even  more,  are  equal  to  a 
penny.  For  all  large  papnents,  lumps  of  silver  are  employed,  w^hich 
are  generally,  for  convenience'  sake,  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  shoe. 
In  making  a  purchase  you  produce  your  silver,  and,  after  one  lengthened 
dispute  as  to  its  quality,  yon  enter  upon  discussion  number  two  as  to 
the  particular  measure  of  weight  to  be  employed,  of  w^hich  there  may 
be  several.  In  Peking,  for  instance,  there  ai*e  no  less  than  five  in 
common  use.  All  tliis  of  course  occupies  much  time,  and  it  would  be 
manifestly  impossible  for  the  train  to  wait  while  a  hevj  of  passengers 
were  conducting  the  purchase  of  their  tickets  in  this  way,  A  coinage 
will  have  to  be  adopted.  The  standard  chosen  will  probably  be  a  coin 
of  silver,  of  one  tael  in  weight,  and  equal  to  about  48.  6f/.  of  our 
money,  and  the  smaller  coins  will  be  in  decimal  proportion.  The  con- 
venience to  the  count rj'  and  benefit  to  commerce  of  the  new  cnrrency 
will  be  felt  from  one  end  of  China  to  the  other. 

It  wull  be  necessaiy  also  to  atlopt  a  foreign  standard  of  time.  At 
tlie  Treaty  Ports  then^  is  a  ready  sale  for  cheap  clocks  and  watches, 
and  the  Chinese  who  have  dealings  with  foreigners  have  not  been  slow 
txj  appreciate  their  convenience,  Ln  Peking  there  is  a  considerable 
number  of  watchmakers,  descendants  of  old  Catholic  families,  who  still 
practise  the  somewhat  antiquated  horology  which  their  fathers  learned 
from  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries.  But  the  system  in  vogue  through- 
out China  remains  unchanged  fi'om  the  days  of  antiquity.  The  entire 
day  is  divided  into  twelve  periods  of  two  hours  each,  beginning  at 
11  P.M.  Each  period  is  known  by  the  name  of  some  animal,  and  is 
further  divided  into  eight  th thts^  corresponding  to  our  quaiiers  of  an 
hour,  Tlie  nights  are  in  addition  divided  into  five  watches,  which 
the  patrols  ring  out  fi-oni  wooden  drums,  but  there  is  no  smaller  &nl>- 
divisiou  than  the  thih.  For  timekeepers  they  have  sun-dials,  or 
clepsydi'as,  or  spiral  incense-sticks  an'anged,  like  King  Alfred's  hour- 
candles,  to  burn  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  If  you  ask  tlie  time  ot* 
day,  you  will  be  told  that  it  is  near  the  dog^  or  two-eighths  from  the 
rat,  but  more  approximately  than  that  you  cannot  get.  It  is  curious 
that  a  people  so  industrious  as  the  Chinese,  and  so  studiously  econo- 
mical in  their  habits,  should  never  have  reached  a  juster  estimate  of 
the  value  of  time.  To  them,  so  far  from  time  being  money,  money  is 
everything  and  time  nothing.  He  who  aims  at  being  the  suprnoir 
fumtf  whom  Confucius  held  up  as  a  model  for  all  time,  must  never  be 
in  a  hurry.  Eveiything  must  be  done  in  a  dignified  and  deliberate 
VOL,  LV.  :>  u 
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:Lnd  the  idea  of  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  more  or  less,  making  the 
difference  to  himself  or  any  one  else  has  not  yet  entered 
Itial  cranimn.    It  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  surprises  in  the  life 
Vdarin  when  he  first  stalks  down  to  the  railway  station  and 
|t  the  train  is  timed  to  start  to  the  minute  and  will  wait  for 
Happily,  there  can  be  no  objection,  superstitious  or  oiiher- 
bhe  introduction  of  timepieces,  and  the  railway  clock  will  be 
iFBor  of  a  new  punctuality  and  despatch  in  China. 
ea  so  far-reaching  and  profound  as  these  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
sensible  modification   of  the  Chinese  character.     The  odium 
empt  in  which  foreigners  are  held,  simply  because  they  are 
f-g,  wUl  melt  away  as  opportunities  for  intercourse   increase. 
ition  may  be  trusted  to  discover  in  the  other  latent   good 
hitherto  unsuspected,  and  our  present  discordant  relations 
reduced    to  harmony.     But  we    are    here    entering    on   a 
^ly  wide  scene,  the  outlines  of  which  it  is  safer  to  leave  the 

fill  in  for  himself. 

[lave   as  yet  considered  the   question  only  from  the  Chinese 

view.     The  interesting  point  to  ourselves  is  that  the  new 

aonnds   the    death-knell    of    Chinese    exclusiveness.       The 

ban  no  longer  remain  sealed,  and  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 

if  we  are  in  the  best  position  for  taking  advantage  of  the 

|d    of  commerce   which   may   shortly  be  thrown   open.      Our 

liuue  i^cently  borne  a  singularly  unanimous  testimony  to  the 

bf  tlie  British  trader,  and  he  mast  be  on  the  qui  rire  now  if 

I  not  wish  to  see  the  benefits  of  the  coming  change  pass  into 

Ids  of  others.     To  begin  with,  the   Chinese  are  totally  un- 

ted  with  modem  engineering,  and  the  railway  construction  of 

liediate  future  must  be  done  for  them  by  foreigners.      Both 

[gineers  and   traders  a  serious   diflSculty  will  be  the  want  of 

miliar    with    the    Chinese    language    and    mode    of   thought. 

bral  years  past  the  professor  of  Chinese  at  King's  College   has- 

wAth  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  deserved  a  better  return, 

ly  this  want.     To  meet  the  convenience  of  clerks  and  others 

}o  attend  during  the   day,  a   series   of  evening  classes    was 

fjf  wliich    the    first    fruits  may    be   seen  in  the    successful 

I  of     8ume    of  Mr.    Douglas's    old    students   in    China.      But 

fay    be   counted    upon    the    fingers    of  one    hand,    and    the 

result   must    be    pronounced    disappointing.      Probably    no 

bj   an    English    professor    to    teach    an    oriental    language 

the   aid    of  a   native   assistant   is    likely  to  be  completely 

il      But   this   is   a   desideratum  which   could  and  should  be 

Ipplied.     A  greater  and  alas!  almost   insuperable  diflSculty 

jin  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  those  in  whom  indiflference 

lexcnsable.     Foreign  clerks  employed  in  this  country  arrive 
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with  a  general  knowledge  of  two  or  more  languages,  while  your 
Englishman  is  accustomed  to  hold  in  contempt  all  languages  ex- 
cept his  own,  and  even  to  feel  a  certain  pride  in  his  ignorance. 
Our  neighbours  are  more  quick  witted.  Men  are  drafted  off  to  China 
from  the  Oriental  College  at  Paris,  who  on  their  arrival  exhibit  a  very 
passable  acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  the  Chinese  language. 
A  similar  college  has  just  been  opened  at  Berlin,  and  the  chair  of 
Chinese  is  filled  by  Professor  Arendt,  a  sinologue  of  the  highest 
standing.  True  we  have  Professors  of  Chinese  at  our  universities, 
but  the  teaching  given  is  too  scientific  to  be  of  much  use  to  com- 
mercial men.  Business  men  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination 
to  form  even  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  Chinese  literature  or  the 
flowers  of  official  discourse.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
written  language,  the  language  spoken  among  officials,  and  the 
ordinary  colloquial  are  practically  three  different  tongues.  It  is  the 
last  which  is  necessary,  and  happily  the  colloquial  is  well  within  the 
reach  of  any  one  who  cares  to  approach  it  in  a  spirit  of  patience  and 
perseverance.  With  a  Chinese  teacher,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
European  sinologue,  a  two  years*  course  would  be  sufficient  to  equip 
any  one  of  ordinary  ability  and  application  with  a  fair  talking  know- 
ledge of  the  colloquial  which  would  prove  of  immense  service  to  him 
in  China.  The  imjwrtance  of  such  a  course  on  our  future  commercial 
relations  with  China  is  sufficiently  apparent.  The  danger  lies  in 
delay.  We  have  now  a  strong  hold  on  the  foreign  trade  of  China, 
but  when  the  interior  is  thrown  open  we  shall  see  an  enormous 
development  in  every  branch  of  commerce.  Foreign  banks  and 
trading-houses  will  become  as  much  a  feature  of  the  inland  as  of  the 
seaboard  towns,  and  we  shall  have  to  strain  every  nerve  to  maintain 
our  old  lead,  or  the  French  and  the  Germans  will  be  before  us  in 
the  race. 

Charles  S.  Addis. 


[May 


OUR  GREAT    PHILOSOPHER." 


I. 


lite  Mr,  Charles  Darwin,  upon  one  occasion,  spoke  of  Mr. 
^bort    Spencer   as    "  our    great    philosopher."      Lintdari  a 

iiVj   is  a  high  distinction.     And  I  am  far  from  denying  the 

of  much  of  the  laudation  of  which  Mr.  Darwin  is  the  object. 
^tff  lit.  arte  sua  est  crednidinn.  And  philosophy  was  not 
ViiXB  art.  His  diligence,  his  accuracy,"  his  candour,  as  an 
lor  of  a  certain  class  of  physical  phenomena,  were  eminently 
khy.  His  dialectical  powers  were  extremely  feeble.  In  mental 
be  a])ppars  to  have  been  absolutely  imverfeed.  I  question 
lio  ever  bO  much  as  looked  into  a  metaphysical  treatise.  Hence 
lient  about  philosophy  and  philosophers  is,  in  itself,  of  small 

Int  tkero  can   be   no  doubt  that  the  view  expressed  by  him 

ig    Mr.  Herbert   Spencer  is  widely  prevalent.      I  pro]X)6e 

whether  that  view  is  just.     In  what  I  am  about  to  write 

Ifake   leave  to  use  great  plainness   of  speech — even  at  the 

hcxking  a  coterie  of  fond  enthusiasts,  who  resent  as  flat 
iy  any  questioning  of  Mr.  Spencer's  ipse  dult :  who  appear 
i  r  it  the  noblest  occupation  of  a  rational  creature  '*  to  wonder 
[oliBh  face  of  praise  "  when  their  Master  exliibits  "  the  set  of 
jtes  which  he  knows  as  his  umbrella."  moving  across  *'  the 
IstiftI  Htates  which  he  knows  as  the  shingle  and  the  sea."  * 

M'gnedly  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  offend  these  little  ones  who 
3tlr.  Spencer.  In  truth.  I  may  lay  claim  to  some  fellow- 
lit  h  them.  For,  if  Mr.  Spencer  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  I 
m  with  much  admiration,  sincere  respect,  and  lively  gratitude, 
Iy  as  I  differ  from  him.  I  admire  the  fertility  and  subtlety 
lellt^ct,  and  his  singular  power  of  generalization.  I  respect 
lie    courage    and    faith     unfailing  -which     have    sustained 

*  ^'  Principles  of  Psychology,"  second  e<lition,  §  462. 
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him  in  his  colossal  hisk ;  the  sober  enthusiasm  which  has  led 
him  to  *' scorn  duUghts  and  live  laborious  days/'  careless  of 
wealth  aiul  inditferent  to  popnlarity :  intent,  with  noble  singh*- 
ni»ss  of  ]>uqioj:!ie,  upon  the  severe  studies  to  which  he  hn.s  con??e- 
crated  his  litV*  I  ain  grateful  to  him  for  the  abundant  light  cast 
by  his  biological  koo^ledge  ujion  many  dark  places  of  psychology, 
and  still  morr  for  exliilnting  with  a  power  both  of  analysis  and 
Byathef*is,  not  likely  to  be  8urpa>H«iHd,  a  plia*?*-  of  .s]ieculation 
which  I  must  account  vitiati'd  Ly  l^adical  errors.  But  to  |x>int  out 
those  iM'i-ors  is  a  debt  which  we.  who,  as  we  consith  r.  follow  a  mon* 
excellent  way,  owe  to  our  day  and  generation.  And  tlu*  obligation  is 
rendered  all  the  more  stringent  by  Mr.  Spencer^s  wide  |x>]>ularity. 
The  explanation  of  that  popularity  is  not  far  to  seok.  It  is  dui\  in 
part,  no  doubt,  to  those  great  endowments  of  ilr.  Hpencer,  of  which 
I  have  just  spoki'n.  But  it  is  due  also,  and  far  more,  to  this: 
tliat  his  tlieoiy  of  man  and  the  universe  is  recommended  as  '*  scientific  :" 
as  a  brand-new  theory  fonui^d  in  independence  of  the  great  intel- 
lectual traditions  of  the  human  race.  Few  serious  students  of  phi* 
losophy,  probably,  will  i-eckon  Mr.  Spencer  among  the  pmphets.  But 
such  students  are  nire  in  England.  To  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  are  commonly  called  ''  educated  men  "  the  very  alphabet  of  meta- 
physics is  unknown.  Of  the  experiinental  sciences  they  more  com* 
monly  possess  some  tincture.  And  the  fact  that  Mr.  Spencer's  method 
18  essentially  physical,  is  primd  fitcU  a  recommendation  to  them  of  his 
system.  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  well  remarked  :  *'  It  is  shoi't  and  easy 
»  ...  to  be  a  philosopher,  not  by  studying  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Berkeley 
and  Kant,  but  by  ignoring  if  not  by  despising  them:*  "  Such  » 
philosophy  by  appealing,  as  it  always  does,  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, is  sure  of  wide,  popular  support/'*  **  Common  sense/'  indeed,  is 
the  indispensable  foundation ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  these 
things  without  a  certain  intellectual  discipline.  To  mention  one  point 
only  :  philosophy  has  a  terminology  of  its  own  :  time,  space,  force, 
motion,  mean  one  thing  for  the  metaphysician  and  another  for  the 
physicist.  Common  sense  may,  however,  avail  to  judge  the  question 
whether  3Ir.  Herbert  Spencer  is  a  great  philosopher.  And  so  avoid- 
ing, as  much  as  possible,  all  technicalities,  but  holding  fast  by  the 
elementary  principles  of  ratiocination,  let  us  now  enter  upon  the 
inquiry. 

FiiTit,  then,  to  begin  with  the  beginning.  What  is  philosophy  ? 
Joabei-t  supplies  us  with  a  neat  answer  to  the  question:  '*  Je,  d'ou. 
o(i.  pour,  comment,  cWt  toute  le  philosophie :  Texistence,  Torigine,  le 
lieu,  la  tin  et  les  moyens.**  With  this,  I  suppose,  Mr.  S]iencer  wonld 
not  disagree.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  involved  in  his  own  distinction  : 
*'  Science  is  partially  uniHed  knowledge ;  philosophy  is  completely 
•  *♦  J5drnc«  and  Thoogbt/'  p.  145, 
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Inowledge/**  "  Completely  unified  knowledge  !  **  Well,  nn- 
Ibly,  a  philosophy  which  completely  unified  knowledge,  would 
Feet  philosophy.  We  may  admit  that  as  the  ideal.  In  pro- 
|,3  it  approaches  such  an  ideal,  a  philosophy  is  great.  In  other 
proportion  as  it  satisfies  the  intellect,   and  increases  the 

rational  knowledge.  If  its  principles  are  objectively  true 
kin,  if  they  ara  founded  in  the  order  of  being  and  eternal 
Ihey  can  be  justified  on  rational  grounds.  If  their  root  is  in 
fituent  principles  of  the  human  intellect,  the  mind  will  be 

its  own  intrinsic  laws  to  accept  them ;  they  will  internally 
I  they  will  be  symmetrical,  for  between  all  speculative  truths 

correspondence  or  analogy  :   natura  sibi  ubique  consenia^iea 

philosophy  is  a  search  after  unity.     Hitherto,  philosophers 

fessed  that  only  an  imperfect  synthesis  rewarded  their 
Jirs,  Mr.  Spencer  claims,  apparently,  to  have  been  completely 
fl  in  the  queet.     The  secret  of  the  universe  has  been  revealed 

What  ia  it? 
foundation  of   Mr.   Spencer's   philosophy  is   the  clear    and 

distinction  drawn  in  his   "  First  Principles "  between   the 

lable  and  tho  Knowable.     The  sentiment  of  a  First  Cause, 

md  absolute,  13,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  eternal   and 

sis  of  all  religion.  This  Deity,  whom,  hidden  more  or  less 
Itbropomorphic  disguises,  the  votaries  of  all  creeds  ignorantly 

declares  he  unto  them  as  The  Unknowable.     Next,  he  bids 

to  the  physical  sciences,  taking  as  oar  guide  experience. 

trsistent  impression  made  upon  our  consciousness,  reveals  to 

Itemal  reality,  a  reaction,  a  resistance,  and,  consequently,  a 

The    indecomposable    mode    of    consciousness    is  force.      All 

I  scientific  ideas  are  traceable  to  experiences  of  force.t     But  it 

the  most  striking  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that 
intimately  connected,  are  correlated :  and  this  discoveiy 
largely  employed  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  his  theory  of  the 
He  regards  all  forces  as  manifestations  of  the  dynamic 
Iverywiere  difiused,  which  co-ordinates  the  whole  range  of 
pastj  present,  and  future :  an  immanent  and  eternal 
It  once  active  and  passive,  subject  to  perpetual  revolution,  and 
Ing  all  things  in  an  ever-changing  equilibrium.  But  what  is 
jimic  energy  ?  We  know  not.  Whether  we  analyze  what 
Ithin  or  without  ourselves,  its  essence  escapes  us.     Thus  the 

of  physical  science,  as  of  reUgion,  is  that  **  the  Power  which 
l^erse  manifests  to  us  is  utterly  inscrutable."}  In  this 
truth  *'  of  The  Unknowable,  "  this  deepest,  widest,  and 
lin  of  all  facts,"  is  "  the  basis  of  [their]  reconciliation.''  § 
[know,  then,  in  the  strict  sense  of  knowing,  only  the 
PrinciplM,'*  fifth  edition,  §  37.     f  ^^.  §  15-21.    J  Ibid.  §  14.     §  Ibid. 
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plieuomenal  manifestations  of  The    UnknowabJe.   and  these  we  can 
know   only  as   purely  relative  and  subjective   realitieB.      '*  Even  the 
highest  achievements  of  science   are  resolvable  into  mental  relations 
of    co-existence    and     sequence,     so     co-oniinated     as    exactly     to 
tally  with  cei-tain  relations  of  co-existence  and  Beqnence   that  occur 
externally/**     These  manifestations,  ^*  called  by  some  impressions  and 
ideas/'  ^Ir.  Spencer  pi'efers  to  distinguish  as  *'  vi\^d ''  and  *'  faint." 
**  Manifestations    that   occur    under    the    conditions    called  those  of 
perception  '' — Mr,    Spencer  means    sensuous  perception — "  are  ordi- 
narily far  more  dmtinct  than  those  which  occur  under  the  conditions 
known    as    those    of     reflection,    or     memory,    or    imagination,  or 
ideation."  t     ^*  Manifestations  of  the  *  vivid*  order  precede,   in   oar 
experience,  those  of  the  *  faint '  order/' J      **  Those  of  the  one  order 
are  'originals/  while   those  of  the   other  are  copies/' §     ''What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  ?     What  is  the   division  equivalent  to  ?     Ob- 
viously it  corresponds    to    the    division    between    objict    and    s-nhjeH. 
This  profoundest  of  distinctions  between  the  manifestations  of  the 
Unknowable^  we  recognize  by  gi'onping  them  into  .<elf  and  non-m'.IJ\ 
These    faint    manifestations,  forming   a  continuous   whole,    difiering 
from  the  others  in  the  quantity,  quality*  cohesion,  and  condition  of 
existence  of  its  parts^  we  call  the  etjo :  and  these  vivid  manifestations 
indifisolubly  bound  together  in  relatively  immense  masses,  and  having 
independent  conditions  of  existence,  we  call  the  nori-fgo ;  or  rather, 
and  more  truly,  each  order  of  manifestations  carries  with  it  the  irre- 
sistible implication  of  some  power  that  manifests  itself ;   and  by  the 
words  i-go  and  tvon-ego  respectively,  we  mean  the  power  that  manifests 
itself  in  the   '  faint '  forms,  and  tJie  power  that  manifests  itself  in  the 
jnvid  forms."  |]      *'  The  totality  of  my  consciousness  is  divisible  into  a 
wnt  aggregate  which  I  call    my  mind  ;  a  special  part  of  the  Wvid 
aggregate  cohering  with  this  in  various  ways,  which  I  call  my  body  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  vivid  aggregate  which  has  no  such  connection  with 
the  faint  aggregate*.     This  special   part  of  the  vivid  aggregate,  which 
I  call  my  body,  proves  to  be  a  pait  through  which  the  rest  of  the  vivid 
jgregate  works  changes  in  the  faint,  and  through  which  the  faint 
rorks  certain  changes  in  the  vivid/'  ^      iVnd,  **  the  root-conception  of 
existence,  beyond  consciousness,  becomes  that  of  resistance,  ^j/v^  some 
force  which    the  rt^slstanco  measures/'  **      Mr,  Spencer  s  philosophy 
then    requires   as    *'a   primordial   pTOposition,'*   as    *' a   datum/'   thi^ 
acceptance  of  these  two  separate  aggregates,  as  constituting  the  world 
of  consciousness,  and  the  world  beyond  consciousness,  Eind  the  ascrip- 
tion of  both  to  the  action  of  one  single  cause,  which  he  terms,    '^  Thy 
Unknowable/'     Thus  is  **  the  unification  of  science  "  '•  complete,*'  and 
"philosophy  reaches  its  goal/' ft     That  one  and  the  same  law  eveiy- 

*  *^  First  Principles^  §  26.         f  ^^'^^'  ^  ^3.        %  IbU,        §  Jbtd.  H  Jbid,  §  44. 

%  **  Frinciple*  of  Psychology/'  §  U%      •*  Ibid,  §  46tS.     ft  "  Fi*"**-  Prmciplcsr  §  40. 
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Irulea,    applying  alike   to  organic   life,    to    the   individual,  to 
I  to  the  life  of  the  earth,  to  the  solar  system,  to  the  whole  of 
Existence,  is  a  postulate  essential  to  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy. 
r  is  identical  because  the  life  is  identical,  for  throughout  the 
h  there   energizes    a    Force,    **  indestructible,"  "  inscrutable^'' 
Iwablo,*'  *'  absolute,"  *'the  ultimate  of  ultimates."   Mr.  Spencers 
Inaj  be  shortly  and  accurately  described  as  an  attempt  to  find 
lution  of  the  problem  of  the  universe  in  a  ^le  law :  the  per- 
I  of  forcG  under  multiform  transformations.     Physical  forces, 
IrceSj  mental  forces,  social  forces,  are  all  only  different  mani- 
Ixs  of  the  self-same  force.     Nature  is  merely  a  vast  sphere  in 
lit  works   eternally,  bringing  to  life,  bringing  to  death,  inte- 
I  and  dismtegrating,  everywhere  throughout  what  the  Buddhists 
Ihe  whirlpool  of  existence,"  always  repeating  the  same  monoto- 
pever-ending   process.      The    history  of    the    minutest  living 
Im    on    efljth    is    precisely    the  history    of    a    world    system. 
Ijn,  equilibrium,  dissolution — that  is  the  brief  epitome  of  the 
Iwhether  of  a  star  or  of  a  worm.     The  phenomena  of  human 
I  humiin  history,  like  the  phenomena  of  astronomy,  of  geology, 
liology,  are,  in  Mr.  Spencers  philosophy,  nothing  but  metamor- 
I  of  the  one  dynamic  principle  at  different  stages  of  intensity, 
ly  varied  combinations  of  the  same  elements.     Such,  sketched 
I'oughest  ootlines,  is  the  vast  philosophical  edifice  which  this 
liri   patient  thinker  has  reared.     What  place  therein  has  the 
I   man  ?     It  is   an  insignificant  factor  in  the  sum  of  things. 
Id,  and,  in  brief  time,  to  be   destroyed  by  the  never-ceasing 
fcf  eternal  forces.      A  recent  German  writer  has  well  put    it : 
I  in  itr*  Spencers  philosophy  is  universal  life  ?     A   succession 
Igs    and   of  forms   expressing  the   combinations  of  the    same 
lary    phenomena    in    a    determinate    order.      What    is     each 
lial  life  ?     An  insignificant  moment  in  the  infinite  varieties  of 
Int,      What  is   humanity  ?     A  collection  of  those   moments. 
Iiial    life,    all  history,    are  but  imperceptible   episodes   in    the 
It',  eternal  work  of  Nature :  accidents  without  future  and  with- 
luilng,  infinitesimal  quantities  which  the  thinker  may  neglect, 
litiiversal  and  infinite  ji>;wcs,sv/.^."     This  is  the  answer  which  the 
lopular  school   of  modem   philosophy    gives  to    the  question, 
I  ia  man  ?  "     His  personality  is  an  illusion.     His  immortality 
lum.    The  race  will  perish  like  the  individual     The  earth  itself 
lish  when  the  sun  which  vivifies  it  becomes  extinct.      Death 
lort  its  reign  over  the  immensity  of  the  world  systems  which 
I  space.       Txue,   the    elementaiy    forces  which   constitute   the 
I  order  of  things  will  enter  into  other  combinations.     Force  is 
I  and  the  only  eternal.     New  universes,  peopled  by  new  forma 
L  will  come  into  existence,  and  will  in  their  time  disappear. 
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I  But  what  is  that  to  m*  !  To  me.  in  \\\v  prf*s*^nce  of  this  ovfTwhelm- 
ling  vision,  the  woitk  of  Pascal  come  home  with  ev€*n  more  appalling 
Imeaning  than  they  couhl  havt*  borne  for  him  :  "  Lost,  in  this  little 
I  corner  of  tiie  universe,'*  "  plunged  in  the  abyss  of  those  temble  spaces 
i:which  encompass  me/*  ^*  1  am  atTrightecl  like  a  man  who,  in  his  sleep, 

baa  been  carried  to  some  horrible  desert  island,  and  there  awakes,  not 
[Tcnowing  where  he  is,  nor  how  he  shall  escape/'  How  he  shall  escape  ? 
I  No  tlit^re  is  no  escape. 

Now,  what  are  we  to  say  to  Mr.  S]>encer  s  gigantic  hypothecs  ? 
I  Well,  in  the  first  place  we  may  obsers^e  that,  notwithstanding  its  air 
[of  novelty,  it  is  a  very  ancient  hy]^othesis  so  far  as  its  root  idea  is 
Iconcerm^d.  It  is  substantially  the  old  atomistic  theory  of  self- 
lexistent  matter,  fix*'d  in  quantity,  indestructible,  itself  producing  all 
lits  changes,  through  the  antagonistic  forces  whereof  it  is  composed. 
|I  am  far  from  imputing  this  antitjuity  as  a  fault.  I  am  as  far  from 
[questioning  Mr.  Spencer's  claim  to  origiuality.  It  has  been  obsened 
iLy  (Toethe  that  the  most  original  authors  of  this  new  time  are  those 
[who  have  the  power  of  presenting  what  lias  been  said  before  as  though 
lit  had  not  Ijeen  said.  And  certainly  in  Jfr.  Spencer*s  hands  th^- 
ItJieory  of  Dt^mocritus  has  assumed  quite  a  fresh  aspect ;  so  mar- 
ivellous  is  the  industry  with  which  he  has  collected  his  facts  from 
[all  depailments  of  the  experimental  sciences;  so  singular  the  in- 
Igenuity  with  which  he  has  systematized  them;  so  consummate  the  art 
[with  which  he  has  employed  *'  the  loose  abundance  of  his  phraseology  " 
Ito  veil  the  gaps  in  his  argument.  Mr.  Spencers  philosophy  is,  in 
[fact,  a  vast  system  of  speculative  physics.  Even  his  account  of  the 
[operations  of  the  human   consciousness  is  given  in  language  derived 

from  matt-er  and  motion.  He  appeals  to  what  it  is  the  fashion  to 
[call  **  experience."  Does  ''experience''  bear  him  out?  His  meta- 
[physic  is  mechanical,  his  psychology  is  biological.  We  may  reason- 
[ably  ask  from  him  the  kind  of  proof  which  mechanists  and  biologists 
[otter.  There  are  three  fundamental  doctrines  upon  which  his  vast 
[ediilce  rests.  If  they  fail,  the  whole  superstnictDre  falls  of  necessity 
[into  the  abysses  of  time  and  being  abovi-  which  ho  has  sought  to  rear 
lit,  I  mean  his  doctrines  of  Causation,  of  the  Itelativity  of  Knowledge, 
[iind  of  The  Unknowable.     Let  us  examine  each  a  little  in  detail. 

First,  then,  what  warrant  has  Mr,  Spencer  for  identifying  all 
I  the  facts  of  physical  and  mental  causation  ?     A\Tiy,  even  the  unity 

of  natural  forces  is  by  no  means  established.  Every  atom  is  subject 
I  to  the  action  of  at  least  six  powers- — ^gravity,  chemic  attraction* 
[chemic  repulsion,  polarity,  cohesion,  elasticity  —  which  are  irre- 
]  diicible  to  one  another.     Nay,  chemistry  reckons  some  seventy  simple 

bodies,  of   which   sixteen   form  the   ultimate  elements  of  the  human 

organism,  and  each  of  thest-  sixteen — pmbably  each  of  the  seventy — 
[  would  seem  to  have  its  own  proper  causative  power.      **  Force/'  says 


amalgam  of  physical  dogmal  iem  and  metaphysical  i 
of  a  prima  malerus  is  ae  unprov^ed  now  as  in  the 
There  is  no  r<»al  oneness  known  in  matter.  We  i 
affinm  the  existence  of  one  primordial  physical  sal 
ultimate  physical  cause.  The  ntmost  we  can  ase 
ponderable  substances  ai*e  subject  to  the  same  laws 
we  warranted  in  aflBrming  that  what  itr.  Spencer  calls 
begging*  phraBeology,  *'the  vivid  aggregates  *'  and  n 
gates  '*  are  the  outoome  of  the  same  dynamic  energy] 
*'  vivid  aggregates ''  are  experiences  of  sensation.  Hi 
gates"  are  remembered  experiences  of  sensation.  J 
not^  of  course,  say  that  life  is  merely  motion.  H«^ 
more  than  that.  Still,  if  there  is  any  meaning  in 
is  to  find  the  origin  of  consciousness  in  the  nerve 
represent  thoughts  as  generated  J  from  thingB ; 
identity  of  intellectual  concepts  and  mjiterial  iin|ire^ 
mind  as  the  outcome  of  the  acssociation  of  sensaq 
Spenc<:*rs  postulate  is  open  to  two  fatal  objections.  1 
his  doctrine  that  ideas  are  only  "  copies^"  and  **  faan^ 
experience,  personal  and  racialt  is  untenable, 
psychical  with  physiological  fact 8,  of  conb^  * 
mena  of  sense,  is  contrary  to  obsen-^ation^wL  _ 
impressions  differ  not  in  degree  but  in  kind. 

*  "Quest  ion -begging,"  and  something  more  indeed.  The] 
weU  pointed  out,  *'  It  is  only  by  a  misuse  of  terms,  accordimi 
showing,  that  this  vivid  aggregate  is  called  an  aggregate  nt  i 
ssciousnoss,  which  form  it,  hav^e  none  of  them  any  pGnn&xioQO 
instant  to  instant,*  To  speak  of  such  states  aa  *ag^:regat 
themselves '  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.*' — Works,  vol.  i.  p.  39Z 

f  "  These  separate  impres.«^ions  arc  received  by*'       ^   -^  ,  . 

into  relation  with  one  another But  this  r-  ue  < 

common  to  them  all,  through  which  they  sevci,- 
through  it  simultaneously  they  must  pa^  throDgh 
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physical  things,  made  known  to  us  by  sensation,  can  abstract  thoughte 
be  the  copy  ?  *  Secondly,  Mr.  Spencer  has  absolutely  failed  to  show 
that  ^'the  law  of  metamorphosis  which  holds  among  the  physical 
forces  holds  equally  between  the  mental  forces,"  that  life  and  intellec- 
tual energy  may  be  brought  under  his  great  formula  of  the  persistence 
of  force.  What  is  his  argument  ?  It  amounts  to  this :  that  mental 
action  is  contingent  upon  the  presence  of  a  certain  nervous  apparatus, 
the  activity  of  which  again  depends  upon  a  particular  chemical  con- 
stitution :  that  the  evolution  of  thought  and  emotion  varies  with  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  with  the  condition  of  the  blood  :  and 
that  the  effete  products  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  vary 
in  character  with  the  amount  of  cerebral  action.!  Such  are  Mr. 
Spencer's  "  proofs  "  of  the  correlation  of  mental  and  physical  forces. 
IVoofs !  He  does  not  take  us  within  measurable  distance  of  proof. 
Who  doubts  that  "  the  proportion  of  phosphorus,  present  in  the  brain, 
is  file  smallest  in  infancy,  old  age,  and  idiotcy,  and  the  greatest  during 
the  prime  of  life  ?  "$  or  that  '*  tea  and  coffee  create  gentle  exhilara- 
tion ?  "  §  or — ^if  I  may  present  him  with  a  still  more  striking  illustration 
— ^that  a  pinch  of  snuff  clarifies  the  intellect  ?  The  concomitancy,  the 
parallelism  between  material  and  mental  changes  is  constant,  perhaps 
invariable.  But  Mr.  Spencer  is  as  well  aware  as  I  am,  that  of  the  connec- 
tion between  physical  motion  and  psychical  change,  between  the  brain 
and  thought,  between  neurosis  and  psychosis,  we  really  know  nothing. 
We  are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  cerebral  physiology.  Recent  dis- 
coveries may  have  traced  the  nerve  fibres  of  sensation  and  motion  a 
little  further  towards  the  circumference  of  the  brain  ;  but  they  have 
entirely  failed  to  reveal  to  us  the  properties  of  the  caudate  nerve-cells 
of  the  cerebral  convolutions.  Mr.  Spencer,  indeed,  admits  that  "  how 
a  force  existing  as  motion,  heat,  or  light  can  become  a  mode  of  con- 
flcionsness,  how  it  is  possible  for  aerial  vibrations  to  generate  the 
sensation  which  we  call  sound,  or  for  the  forces  liberated  by  chemical 
ehangOB  in  the  brain  to  give  rise  to  emotion — these  are  mysteries 
which  it  is  impossible  to  fathom."  ||  He  pleads,  however,  that  they 
are  not  profounder  mysteries  than  the  transformation  of  certain 
physical  forces  into  each  other.  But  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  rela- 
tive profundity  of  mysteries.  Mr.  Spencer  forgets  that  the  transfor- 
xnation  of  certain  physical  forces  into  each  other  is  an  ascertained 
fact ;  whereas  the  transformation  of  a  physical  force  into  mental 
energy  is  a  mere  nude  hypothesis.     There  is  not  a  shred  of  direct 

*  Take  an  illustration  from  St.  Augustine :  "  An  yero  cum  and  io  triaesse  general 
qonsUonam,  an  sit,  qaid  sit,  quale  sit ;  sonoram  quidem  qui  bus  hKc  verba  confccta 
sunt  imagines  teneo  et  eos  per  aurcs  cum  strepitu  transisso  ac  jam  non  esse  scio.  Kck 
sntem  ipaas  quae  illis  significantur  sonis,  neque  alio  corporis  sensu  corporis  attigi, 
neqae  nspiam  vidi  preter  animum  meum."— Confess.  1.  x.  c.  10. 

f  "  First  Principles,"  §  71.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  mo  to  reproduce  the  wliole 
of  this  chapter,  which  should  be  caref ullj  read  in  order  to  appreciate  the  strength— or 
TTwImntm  of  Hr.  Spencer's  argument.  I  have  referred  to  what  appears  to  be  the 
ealmiiuiiiDgportionof  it.  t  ^^^'  §  ^^*  U  ^^'^* 
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l^nce  to  support  it.     Nor  can  I  admit  the  validity  of  the  analc^ 

I  wliich  Mr.  Spencer  relics.     In  the  phenomena  of  the  material 

II  the  ]iroduction  and  succession  of  movements  take  place  accord- 

10  invariable  rules.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  here,  too,  we  do  O0t 
f  the  how  of  the  causal  nexus.  Still,  we  can,  at  all  events,  follow 
tanous  phases  of  the  metamorphosis  and  ascertain  the  order  of 
cedents  and  consequents.  Far  other  is  it  in  the  sphere  of  vital 
I.  Here  there  is  mechanism,  indeed :  but  there  is  something 
I ;  therti  is  spontaneity,  there  is  consciousness  :  apparent  dim 
L,  In  the  invisible  world  of  intellect,  of  spirit,  which  is  proper^ 
Eoinain  of  the  metaphysician,  the  analogy  disappears  altogether. 
lessor  Bain  admits  the  ''  total  difference  of  nature"  between  "the 
lextreme  and  contrasted  facts  termed  Mind  and  Matter."*  There 
pply  no  measurable  relation  between  the  intellectual  effect  and  the 
lical  i^ict  alleged  as  the  eflScient  cause ;  between — let  us  say — the 
It  ion  of  atoms  and  thrills  of  gratitude;  between  the  compounding 
lolecoles  and  the  comx)osition  of  verses.  Mr.  Spencer  is  of  opinion 
I '-  nothing  can  explain  the  non-acceptance"  of  his  doctrine  except 
loverwhrlming  bias  in  favour  of  a  preconceived  theory." t     But  in 

11  not  King  save  an  overwhelming  bias  in  favour  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
ry  can  explain  its  acceptance.  The  burden  of  proving  it  lies  upon 
I  And  he  has  no  proof  to  offer.  In  fact,  the  sole  ground  why  he 
I  u|)on  us  to  rectnve  it — under  pain,  as  it  were,  of  intellectual  repro- 
In — iB  that  his  philosophy  cannot  get  on  without  it.  That  is  true 
Igh.  Beit  it  is  hardly  a  suflScient  argument  why  we  should  sub- 
late  reason  to  faith,  and  accept  descriptions  as  though  they  were 
hnations. 

fcfore  I  go  on,  I  should  like  to  say  one  word  more  on  this  question 
be  unity  of  natural  forces.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
I  all  the  phenomena  known  as  affinities,  or  elective  attractions, 
I  be  reduced  to  the  merely  mechanical  action  of  molecules.  Well, 
I  thejij  although  in  these  complex  phenomena  there  were  no  other 
lentaiy  principles  than  mechanical  forces,  they  would  still  consti- 
Ireal  properties,  verifiable  by  ex|)erience.  The  composition  of  ele- 
lat}'  principles  in  the  world  of  living  beings  exhibits  not  merely 
le  collocation,  but  organic  arrangement.  Vitality,  or  a  vital 
liple.  is  indeed,  as  we  all  know,  peremptorily  banished  by  authori- 
Y  persona  to  the  limbo  where  repose  aquosity  and  other  discredit^ 
Itaphysical  entities."  There  are,  however,  savants — Claude  Be^ 
I  was  one  of  them — who  declare  that  a  creative  and  directive  ide* 
I  idet  rrMricc  et  durrtivr)  governs  the  formation  of  the  organs* 
Is  there  any  immediate  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  this  school 
le  doctrine  which  explains  every  organism,  all  life,  all  thongMj 
lo  simple  play  of  cellular  activities.  Let  us,  however,  go  a  step 
I       *  **  Mind  and  Body,"  p.  134.  f  "  ^^^^'  Principles,"  §  73. 
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irther  iu  our  hypothetical  conceasiun.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  view 
v^ere  incontestably  established.  Even  then  we  should  be  far  froui  thi- 
identification  of  the  vital  propeilies  of  bodies  with  their  chemical  oi 
Dhysical  properties  ;  rery  far  indeed  from  the  identification  of  thought 
ith  motion.  Let  me  here  borrovr  some  preg^uant  observations  fi*om 
Mr.  Romanes : — 

**  Suppose  that  physiologists  shooltl  discovRr  a  mechMnicfd  e<piivaleni  of 

thought,  so  that  we   mijjjht  eHtiioat*?  the  value  of  a  calcidation  iu  therinHl 

limits,  or  the  *  labour  of  love '  in  foot-pouud.s :  still  .  ,  .  ,  we  should  hiive 

■©Illy  cut  ri  twist  of  flax  to  find  a  lock  of  iron.     For  by  thus  -issimiljitiojr 

lihought  with  energy,  we  should  iu  nowise  luive  explained  the  fuiidjiiiientid 

fantithesiii  between  subject  and  object.     The  fact  woiiil  remain,  if  p<i.ssible, 

I  more  iiniiccounto.ble  tlirvn  ever  that  mind  should  pi'eseut  absolut*dy  no  |)oirit 

of  re^d  analogy  witli  motiou.     Involved  with  the  essential  idea  <d'  motion  i> 

the  idea  of  exteujiion :  suppre^ss  the  latter  and  the  former  unist  nr^cessarily 

I  vanissli ;  for-  motion  only  means  transition  in  space  of  somethiii*^'  it^tdf  t-xtended. 

But  thought,  as  far  as  we  cjin  possibly  know  it,  l-^  known  an<l  distinguished 

by  the  very  peculiarity  of  not  having  extension.    Tlievt^fore,  even  if  Wi'  wm'e 

to  find  a  mechaiaieal  equivalent   t/f  thouglit,  thought  would  ,still    not  lie 

pi*oved  a  mcKle  of  motion.     On  tlie  eonti^ry,  wliat  would  be  proved   woidd 

be  that,  in   becoaiing  tnuisformed  into  thought,  energy  had  ceased   to   be 

energy  :  in   passing  out    of  \t^  relation    to  space  it   would  cea**e  to  exist 

as   energy Tiierefore,  the   proof  that    thought    has   a  meclianieal 

e«iuivalent  woidil  simply  auiouut  to  the  pr«x>f»  not  that  thought  is  energy, 

but  that  thought  destitiys  energy.  ....  We  mny,  therebae,  »piit  the  sug- 

jgastion  that  the  difficulty  experienced  by  Materialism  of  showing  an  cquivii- 

llency  between  neurosis  and  psychosis  can  ever  be  met  by  assuming  that  some 

iday  mental  processe-s  may  admit  of  being  expj*essed  in  terms  of  physical."  * 

I  venture  to  hold^  then,  that  Mr.  Spencer  has  no  sufficient  worrant 
for  identifying  all  the  facts  of  physical  and  mental  causation  :  that  his 
Itheory  of  the  transformation  and  equivalence  of  all  forces  is  not  reasoned 
[truth,  but  unproved  theory;  that  his  *' ultimate  of  ultimatcs '*    is  as 
[purely  hypothetical  as  the  Cluiua:rn  homhnmii^  in  vnvito,  popularly  sup- 
[posed  to  be  so  dear  to  the  mediajval  schoolmen.     Let  us  go  on  to  another 
[primary  postulate  of  his  philosophy:   his  doctrine  of  the  Eelativity  of 
[Knowledge.      I  say  advisedly  his  doctrine,  because  there  is  a   doc- 
I trine  of  the   relativity  of  knowledge   with    which  I  have  no   quarrel, 
[and  which   is   by  no  means  his.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  our  know- 
ledge  is  relative    to    our   mental   constitution;     qaidquid    rvvipUur 
strnmiinn  liUKhnn  frcipirnfis  rn'ipitvi\     We  know   nothing  pei-fectly : 
because  to    know  anything  perfectly  we  must  know  it   in  its  con- 
Inection    with  everything:    Datn  Jak     Sltvssc  fufui    ans    JinJ    fhr 
WfiL     Absolute  knowledge  is  possible  only  to  the  Absolute  Being. 
[Again^  I  am  quit^  prepared  to  admit  that  mind  acd  matter  both  pro- 
IfK^ed  from  an  Infinite  Substance,  and  that  knowledge  is  founded  on  the 
Idiscovery   by    the    human    intellect    of    their   relations.      But    when 
Spencer  teaches    the   relativity   of   our  knowledge,    he  means 

**The  Fallacy  of  Materialism'*:  Nincfenth  Centvrtf^  December  1882,  i\8T7. 
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thing  Tery  different  from  this.     I  will  show,  in  his  own  W€ri% 

it  13  that  he  means : — 

I"  he  insists,  *'  Life,  in  all  its  manifestations,  inclusive  of  Intellignoe 
\  highest  foim,  consists  in  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relft- 
io  external  relations,  the  necessarily  relative  character  of  our  knov- 
I  becom<^^  obvious.  The  simplest  cognition  being  the  establishment  of 
:aiinection  l)etween  subjective  states  answering  to  some  connection 
I  en  objpctivfj  agencies  [some  connection  I  but  the  whole  question  i» 
leonviection]  ....  it  is  clear  that  the  process,  no  matter  now  far  it 
Irrietl,  can  never  bring  within  the  reach  of  Intelligence  either  th» 

themseh  ea  or  the  agencies  themselves."  ♦  "  The  general  truth  .  .  • . 
kt  though  internal  feeling  habitually  depends  on  external  agent% 
lliere   m    no  likeness   between   them,  either  in   kind  or  in    degree. 

annection    between   obj.ective  cause   and    subjective  effect  is  oondi- 

iu    way^   extremely    complex    and    variable The    relatioii 

leu  outer  agent  and  inner  feeling  generated  by  it  depends  on 
Iructme  of  the  species.t  ....  We  are  brought  to  the  condusion  thai 
fee  are.  con^iotis  of  €is  properties  of  matter,  even  down  to  its  weight  ami 
If yjcc,  are  hut  mbjective  affections  ]>rodu>ced  by  objective  agencies  thai  an 
\itm  and  unknoicableJ*  I 

last  words  contain   the   gist  of  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  tke 
k'ity  of  our  knowledge.     He  does   not   deny  that  the   external 
exists.      On  the  contrary,  he  strenuously  combats  that  denisL 
ko  insists  that  we  can  know  nothing  of  it  beyond  the  impresaioDS 
Iced  by  its  states  upon  our  states  of  consciousness.      From  onr 
perceptions,  which   are  but  subjective   modifications  of  some- 
unknown,  we  draw  certain  inferences  regarding  it :  its  weight, 
tamplej  or  its  resistance.     And  that  is  all  the  knowledge  of  it 
jich  we  con  att&in :  a  knowledge  of  relations  between  relationa 
Is  a  valid  doctrine  ? 

Iw,  in  the  first  place,  wo  must  of  course  admit  that  all  our 
ledge  of  the  external  world  is  gained  through  the  senses :  therfr 
other  channel.  But  does  it  follow  from  this  that  all  car 
ledge  is  merely  sensation  ? — an  inference  from  our  sense  pw- 
lus  ?  An  inference !  But  that  supposes  a  process  of  ratio- 
Ion,  And  surely,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  by  any  snch 
ks  that  our  first  knowledge  of  external  objects  is  gained. 
liousness  itself  testifies  that  there  is  in  the  mind  a  power  to 
p  external  objects  immediately  and  intuitively.  It  is  the 
peDce  of  every  child  as  he 

" learns  the  use  of  '  I '  and  *  me/ 

And  finds  *  I  am  not  what  I  see, 
And  otlier  than  the  things  I  touch.* " 

listlnction  between  subject  and  object  is,  I  say,  a  primitive  M 
lisciousness,  and   to  recognize  it  is   a  condition  of  all  sound 


hwt  PrincipleB,"  §  2.1. 

t  Jbi'J,  §  86. 


t  *•  Principles  of  Psychology,"  §  78. 
The  italics  are  mine. 
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Jiuikiu^*      The    imagi!s   presented   to   our  inteUi*jft*nce  by   the   eye. 
^e  ear,  the  touch — Aristotle   and  the   schoolmen  after  hun  called 
bem  phantaamata — are  the  direct  results  of  these  perceptions.     We 
lay    go    on — we   do  go    on — to    reii£on    about    those    images :    to 
Judge,  to  compare,  to  abstract.     Passive  sensation  does  not  constitute 
knowledge  in    the    true    sense.     The   instrument  of  knowledge    is 
thought  {tjuo  cvf/noscimna).      Knowledge  (f/uod  vnfinmcitnr)  is  what  is 
joined    by  thought.      There   is   a    perception   of  sense,   a  synthetic 
judgment  of  objectivity,  which  is  a  dir«*ct  act.      There  is  an  analytical 
tnteipretation  of  that  perception,  an  intellectual  appropriation  of  it 
fdiis  B€WHMu'cr(hn)  which   is  a   reflex  act.      Mr.    Spencer  confuses 
be  two.     I   should   like   to  make   this  evident,  if  I   can,  to  *'  the 
general  reader*':  and  really,  if  we  put  aside  sophisms  and  sophisti- 
cations,   there   is  no   great  difficulty  in  picturing  to    ourselves  thi* 
intellect  at  its  actual  contact  with  the  presentments  of  sense.     1  takt^ 
to  my  hands  a  stone.      1  am  directly  conscious  of  it  as  an  other- 
aess  :  a  non-self.     Feeling  proper,  sensation,  reveals  to  rae  so  much. 
Lnd   I   proceed — this   is  the   next   step — to  interpret   the   sensation 
Fintellectually,  to   wfinht   the  stone  as  hard  and  heav}'.      Thus  does 
be  thinking  subject  respond  to  the  stimulating  object,  and   **  convert 
Ifehe  feeling  into  a  felt  thing."     Here  is  something  more  than  sensa- 
here  is  an  interior  expression  of  sensation,  formulated  in  words : 
ere  is  intellection*      Surely  so  much  is  clear.     But  we  may  advance 
lyet  a  step  further.      Fi*om   the   cognition  of  the  stone  as  hard  and 
beavy*   we    may   by  comparison,   reasoning,  abstraction,   advance  to 
lUe  general  concepts  of  hardness  and  weight.     These  are  the  three 
uteps    in   our  knowledge  which   Kant  distinguishes    as    Experience, 
IJnderatanching,  and  Reason ;  and  wiiich,  under  whatever  names,  are 
comnioniy  admitted  by  metaphysicians.      It  is  perfectly  tme  that  the 
Iweight  and   resistance   of  which   I   am    conscious,  ai^    **  subjective 
at^bctions."      It   is   not  true   that    they  are   hift  subjective   afiections. 
I  What  is  in  the   intellect,   Aristotle  observes,   is  not   the  stone    but 
be  idea  of  the  stone :  oi,  yap   o    XtOoc  ^v  ry  if^vx^,  aXXo    to    IiBoq* 
Jut  the  idea  of   weighty   the   idea  of    resistance,  has   an  objective 
ralue.     The   knowledge  which   the   intellect  obtains   concerning  its 
rarioui^  objects  is  not  wholly  relative. 

''The  relativity  of  our  knowledge.'*  There  is  one  thing  which 
Mr,  Spencer  quite  ignores  in  all  that  he  has  written  upon  this  theme. 
And  that  is  that  the  relations  of  things  are  rational.  But  to  say  this 
to  say  that  those  relations  possess  an  element  of  objectivity.  Mr, 
!jp<^ijcer  excludes  the  rational  element  from  knowledge.  He  makes  of 
it  merely  sensuous  experience,  compared  and  synthesized.  For  him, 
are  merely  general  abstract  relations  between  phenomena.  For 
1,  our  intellectual  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  experimental  scienc 
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lietbod  appears  to  me  to  be  exactly  described  in  the  well-known 

tof  ^' Faust":— 

I  ' '  Wer  will  was  Lcbendigs  erkennen  und  beschrieben, 

I  i^ucht  erst  den  Geist  herauszutrieben  ; 

I  Dann  hat  er  die  Theile  in  seiner  Hand ; 

I  Fehlt  leidcr  I  nur  das  geistige  Band.** 

pas  geistige  Band."     Yes.     That  is  exactly  what  is  wanting  in 
fepeiicc^r^s  philosophy.     His  synthesis  is  merely  an   attempt  to 
laliKe  the  physical  sciences :  an  attempt  not  judged  by  the  chief 
Irs  of  those  sciences   especially  successful.     It  is  not  rational, 
fcctual^  spiritual.     And  that  is  its  condemnation.     You  will  never 
led  ill  explaining  man  and  the  universe  by  what  is  lowest  in  man 
Ihe  universe.     The  physical  sciences  will  never  reveal  to  you  tie 
Ist  form  of  universal  truth.      We  possess  faculties  of  intuition, 
lellection^  of  sense.     Mr.  Spencer  does  not  recognize   intuition. 
lintellection  he  confounds  with  sensation.      He   seeks  to  know 
I  thix>iTgh  matter.     Leibnitz  truly  observes,  "  it  is  only  by  what  is 
In  us  tfiat  we  have  any  knowledge  of  what  is  outside."    The  right 
Ing-poiiit  in  philosophy  is  in  the  natural  operations  of  the  intellect. 
Ilu  happy  woi^ds  of  Coleridge.  ''  Metaphysics  are  the  science  which 
Inines  what  can  and  cannot  be  known  of  being  and  the  laws  of  being 
mri — that  is,  from  tho8(*  necessities  of  the  mind,  or  laws  of  being, 
li  though   first    revealed   to  us   by    experience,    must  yet  have 
lasted,  in  order  to  make  experience  itself  possible  ;  even  as  the 
Lust  exist  previously  to  any  particular  act  of  seeing,  though  only 
bht  can  we  know  that   we   have   eyes."*     The  object  of  the 
fcct  is  being  or  truth — f7w  vel  rerum  commune — ^Aquinas  tells  us. 
tdea  of  being  is  the   root   of  all   our  knowledge.      Nothing  is 
In  save  as  being.      And  things  are  cognizable  so  far  as  they 
lipate  in  being.      To  this  language  itself  witnesses,  for  there  is, 
lictnessj  only  one  verb :  the  verb   to   hr.      By   all  means  let  us 
Inizo  the  category  of  Becoming.     But  let  us  not  overlook,  with  Mr. 
ler,  the   equally  real   category  of   Being.      Things  are  related. 
I     But  Mr.  Spencer  might  have  learnt  from  **  the  old  hermit  oi 
lie,   who  never  saw   pen  and  ink,"     "That   that  is,  is."     Y*** 
rs  arf.     They  have  their  separate  identity.      **  Things  are  wl^ 
I  are/*     They  have  their  own  nature.      The  princvpivvi  indi  ^ 
p?/  k  of  thti  schoolmen  is  a  fact :    an   ultimate   fact :  tliat  i^^  ^ 
Iry.    '^  Omne  individuum  ineffabile.''    "  One  can  only  underst^^ 
lone  can  make,"  Aristotle  warns  us.    **  Stay,"  says  the  Alchenc^^ 
I  weeping  wife,  in  Balzac's  powerful  novel :  **  Stay :  I  have  deco^  ^^ 
I  tears.      Tears  contain  a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  some  chloi^    ^ 
la,  some  mucus,  and  some  water."     Is  that  all  that  a  tear  i^^' 
I,"  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  "  is  adequately  conceived  only  wl».^^ 
liuk  of  it  as  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal  relations     ^ 
I  *  "  The  Friend,''  vol  i.  p.  253  (Pickering's  Edition). 
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external  relations."  *  Is  life  really  no  more  than  that  ?  Does  this 
decomposition  explain  the  living  man?  How  is  it  that  I  know  anght 
external  at  all?  Without  the  oneness,  continuity,  and  identity  of 
the  thinking  subject  it  would  be  impossible  to  unite  the  elements  of 
sensible  knowledge :  "  to  grasp  together  the  manifold  of  intuition  into 
the  unity  of  apprehension ; "  as  Kant  speaks.  The  simplicity  and 
persistence  of  the  Ego  is  the  very  condition  of  knowledge.  Being  is 
a  primitive  intuition  of  the  intellect,  lying  at  the  basis  of  each  act 
of  cognition,  and  it  is  formulated  by  us  under  the  affirmation,  '  I  am 
L'  t  Tt©  conscious  Ego  reveals  self  and  non-self  as  entities :  as 
olgective  realities. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and  a  true,  that  the  various  questions  with, 
which  philosophy  is  occupied  are  summed  up  and  concentrated  in  one : 
the  question  of  the  Infinite.  Let  us  go  on  to  consider  Mr.  Spencer's 
teaching  on  this  high  matter : 

''  We'  are  conscious  of  the  Relative  as  ezistence  under  conditions  and 
limits ;  it  is  impossiblo  that  these  conditions  and  limits  can  be  thought  of 
apart  *  from  something  to  which  they  give  the  form :  the  abstraction  of 
these  conditions  and  limits  is,  by  the  hypothesis,  the  abstraction  of  them 
only ;  consequently  there  must  be  a  i-esiduary  consciousness  of  something 
which  filled  up  their  outlines ;  and  this  indefinite  something  constitutes  our 
consciousness  gf  the  Non-relative  or  Absolute.  Impossible  though  it  is  to 
give  to  this  consciousness  any  qualitative  or  quantitative  expression  whatever, 
it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  it  remains  with  us  as  a  positive  and  inde- 
structible element  of  thought." |  ''Though  the  Absolute  cannot  in  any 
manner  or  degree  be  known,  in  the  strict  sense  of  knowing,  yet  we  find 
that  its  positive  existence  is  a  necessary  datum  of  consciousness :  that,  so 
long  as  consciousness  continues,  we  cannot  for  an  instant  rid  ourselves  of 
this  datum :  and  that  thus  the  belief  which  this  datum  constitutes,  has  a 
higher  warrant  than  any  other  whatever."  §  "  It  is  alike  our  highest 
wisdom  and  our  highest  duty  to  regard  that  through  which  all  things  exist, 
as  The  Unknowable."  || 

This  is  Mr.  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  ;  and  here,  as  it  is 
sometimes  said,  is  the  differentiation  of  his  philosophy  from  Material- 
ism proper.  Certainly  he  does  not  teach  that  external  phenomena, 
Kraft  und  Stoff,  are  what  they  seem  :  that  Matter  as  we  know  it,  or 
Motion  as  we  know  it,  is  the  thing-in-itself .  On  the  contrary,  he 
expressly  tells  us  that  ''  Matter  and  Motion,  as  we  think  them,  are 
but  symbolic  of  unknowable  forms  of  existence  :  "  that  '^  Mind  also 
is  unknowable,"  and  that  '*  were  we  compelled  to  choose  between  the 
alternatives  of  translating  mental  phenomena  into  physical  phenomena, 
or. of  translating  physical  phenomena  into  mental  phenomena,  the  latter 
alternative  would  seem  the  more  acceptable  of  the  two."  IT    Nay,  more, 

•  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  §  131. 

t  Mr.  Spencer  admits  that  '*no  hypothesis  enables  us  to  escape*"  from  "  the.belief 
in  the  reality  of  self  **  ("  First  Principles/'  §  20),  although  elsewhere  he  assures  us  that 
penKmality  is  a  fiction. 
•      "First  Principles."  §  26.  §  Ibid.  §  27.  |  Ibid.  §  81. 

%  ••  Principles  of  Psychology,"  §  63. 
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r^  it  19  impossible  to  interpret  inner  existence  in  terms  of  outer' 
pee,"'     Elsewhere,  however,  Mr.  Spencer  endeavonrs  to  acoom- 
thia  impossibility.     Thus,  to  cite  one  instance  only — ^not  tlie 
^est,  but  the  most  singular — ^he  tells  us  :  **  We  have  good  reaB(m 
iclude  that,  at  the  particular  place  in  a  superior  nenrons  centre, 
k  in  some  mysterious  way,  an  objective  change  or  nervous  actiaa 
u  subjective  change  or  feeling,   there  exists  a  qtianiitcUive  eqj^r 
\t  hclwccii  the  two  ":t  the  "  good  reason,"  apparently,  being  tlmft 
re  centres  disintegrated  by  action  are  perpetually  re-integrating 
[selves,  and  again  becoming  fit  for  action."     This  *'  good  peastm," 
8t  take  leave  to  say,  appears  to  me  "  exceeding  good  senseleaa" 
Ipencer  does  not  seem  to  possess  even  a  rudimentary  knowledge 
le  value  of  evidence  and  the  nature  of  proof.     Moreover,   "a 
litative  equivalence ! "    All  physical  phenomena,  of  course,  can  be 
Issed  in  terms  of  quantity.    But  what  has  quantity  to  do  with«feel- 
This  by  the  way.    What  I  am,  at  the  present  moment,  coilcemed 
lint  out  is  that  Mr.   Spencer  certainly  does  seek  to  inteipret 
kit  and  feeling  as  manifestations  of  force.     He  tells  us  expressly 
Imiud    is    **  composed    of  feelings   and   the    relations    between 
(gs,'*|     They  are  **  the  materials  out  of  which  ....  Intellect 
olvcd    by  structural  combination."§     But  his   "feeling"  is  in 
mere  sensation.     And  thus  we  pass  *'  without  break,  from  the 
bmena  of  bodily  life  to  the  phenomena  of  mental  life."  ||     **  It  is 
ftble  that  all  psychical  relations  whatever,  from  the  necessary  to 
I  to  us,   result  from  the  experiences  of  the  corresponding  external 
^ub/'IT      Mr.    Spencer    teaches,    over     and    over    again,   that 
rht  and  feeling  can   be  interpreted  only   as  manifestations  of 
But  matter    and    motion  also  are    *'  differently    conditioned 
featationa   of  force."     Whence    it  would  seem  that   mind  and 
{t  are  identical.      But  what  is  this  force  in  the  metamorphcees 
lich    we  have  the  explanation   of   the    wondrous    All?     Mr. 
ber's   doctrine  concerning  it  is   not  consistent.      He  regards  it 
la  relative   reality."     Body  and  mind  for  Mr.  Spencer  are  both 
Ve  roalitios.      *'  Feeling  and  nervous  action  are  the  inner  and 
faces  of  the  same  change."  **    They  are  "  the   subjective  and 
live  faces  of  the  same  thing,"  but  we  are   **  utterly  incapable  of 
\  and  even  of  imagining,  how  the  two  are  related."  ft     Ii^  tho 
lowable  Ultimate  Reality  the  two  modes  of  being  are  one.  Dualisia 
lily  a  relative  and  phenomenal  value.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  "  the 
pt  belief  in  objects  as  external  independent  entities  has  a  higher 
itee  than  any  other  belief  whatever :  our  cognition  of  existence, 
lored  as  noumenal,  has  a  certainty  which  no  cognition  of  existence, 

UiplcH  of  Psychology,"  §  63.        f  I^^- 1  47.  The  italics  are  mine.     X  ^^'  §  ^' 
fbid.  §  7Q.  II  Ibid.  §  131.  T  Ibid,  §  189.    The  italics  aro  mine,    , 

*♦  Ibid.  §  61.    The  itaHcs  are  mine.  ft  ^WJ.  §  56. 
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[considered  as  phenomenal,  can  ever  approach/"*   I  do  not  attempt  to 

f  liarmomze  these  discordant  oracles.  And  I  should  much  like  to  see  the 

I  man  who  can  harmonize  them.    At  all  events,  ^Ir*  Spencer's  doctrine  of 

j  The  Unknowable  is  asserted,  as  w©  have  seen,  in  good  set  terms.     At 

l^the  outset,  however,  it  is  open  to  a  fatal  objection.     "  Thinking,*'  Mr, 

'  Spencer  teaches,  '•  is  relationing/*  t     Now,  if  Mr.  Spencer  is  right  in 

holding  that  the  Absolute  is  Out  of  relation  to  thought,  he  is  certainly 

wrung  in   affirming   atiT/  consciousness  of  it.      If  our   knowledge  ia 

[limited  t>o  conditioned  experience,  we  cannot  possibly  know,  in  any 

Ifiense  of  knowing,  the  Unconditioned.      Mr.  Spencer  ingenuously  con- 

I  f esses,  indeed,  "  the  a>nsciousness  of  something   which   is  yet  out  of 

[consciousness  is  mysterious."}     The  mystery  is  akin  to  one  of  which 

[we   read   in   the   history  of  Baron  Munchausen,  who,  npon  a  certain 

ision,  is  relat<*d  to   have  lifted   himself  out  of  a   river  by  las  own 

riwig.     Upon  Mr*  Spencers  own   showing,   only  by  going   out  of 

[ourselves,  only  by  transcending  what  he  over  and  over  again  lays  down 

I  dogmatically  as  the  impassable  limits  of  intellect,  can  we  attain  to  any 

acquaintance  with  the  Absolute.     In  no  other  way  can  what  is  out  of 

I  consciousness  be  a  necessary  datum  of  consciousness.     The  truth  is 

» that  Mr.  Spencer  here  darkens  coimsel  by  words  without  knowledge. 

I  The  Unknowable  i-eally  means  the  irrational :  the  aelf-contradictoiy  : 

I  that  is  the  non-existent.    Everything,  in  so  far  as  it  is,  is  knowable, 

though  not  necessarily  to  this  or  t]iat  grade  of  intelligence.     £sse  and 

\prrcipi  are  synonymous.     To  affijm  that  a  thing  is,  and  that  it  is  nn- 

I  knowable,  is  a  contradiction  in  t^nns.     We  must  know  it,  and  that 

in  the  strict  sense  of  knowing,  in  order  to  assert  that  it  is  ;  in  order 

to  bring  it  into  the  category  of  being.      I  remember  hearing,  while 

an  undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  of  a  clergyman  of  vague  theological 

views,  then  an  ornament  of  the   University,  w^ho,  upon  one  occasion, 

had  to  read  the  Athanasian  Creed  in  his  College  chapel.     When  the 

I  eervnce  was  over,  a  friend  said :  *'  Now,  do  you  really  believe  in  the  Deity 

about  whom  we  have  so  positively  asserted  so  much  '*  ?     *'  Well,"'  he 

replied,  **  perhaps  there  may  be  a  Kind  of  a  Something.'*  Mr.  Spencer 

iSy  of  course,  at  liberty  to  conjecture  with   this  cautions  divine  that 

there   may  be  a  Kind  of  a  Something  out  of  consciousness.     But   I 

demur    when    he  proceeds  to  erect  his  surmise  into    *'  a  datum  of 

philosophy,"  and  to  assert  dogmatically,  '-'  The  God  that  we  know,  is 

not;  but  the  God  that  we  know  not,  is.*' 

I  very  confidently  contend,  then,  that  Mr.   Spencer's  fundamental 

doctrine  of  The  Unknowable   is  as  untenable  as  are  his  other  two 

fundamental  doctrines  of  Causation  and  the  Relativity  of  Knowledge, 

And  here,  I  may  re  mark »  that  as  his  erroneous  theory  of  relativity 

[  has  led  liim  thus  to  label  the  Supreme  Object  of  knowledge,  so  a  true 

♦  •*  Principles  of  Fsychologry."  §  448.  f    *<  First  Principlea,"  §  25. 

t  **  Principles  of  PdjcLology*"  |  448. 
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lof  rektivity  would  have  saved  him  from  the  antinomies  in 
le  is  hopelessly  involved  with  regard  to  this  high  matter.  The 
le  manifold  relations  of  things  are  examined,  the  more  clearly 
It  seen  to  be  rational,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
teal  a  law,  in  the  proper  metaphysical  sense  of  the  word.  The 
I  intelligible.  It  is  Kosmos,  not  Chaos.  That  is  the  postnlate 
lich  physical  science  itself  starts  npon  its  triumphant  career  of 
lation.  Wordsworth  sings  of  '*  All  thinking  things,  the  objects 
Lought."  The  classification  is  just.  Goethe  somewhere  tells 
I  in  the  subject,  the  human  intellect,  there  are  ideas  correspond- 
li  the  laws  in  the  object,  external  nature.  The  thought  in  my 
L  fitted  to  grasp  the  thought  in  the  universe.  The  reason, 
1  we  consist,  it  is,  that  rules  in  the  microcosm  of  the  leaf  and 
Icrocosm  of  the  fixed  stars :  attingens  a  fine  usque  ad  finem^ 

I  mumiii'rque  disponcns  omnia.  The  relations  of  things,  I  say, 
Ives  testify  of  Objective  Reason.  But  in  truth  Mr.  Spencer's 
llumes  are  a  huge  outrage  upon  reason.  Absorbed  in  the 
L  to  make,  by  physical  methods,  our  higher  faculties  out  of  our 
lie  pots  aside  the  self-affirmations  of  the  intellect  which  are  the 
Y  sources  of  all  knowledge.  I  speak  of  those  it  priori  or  neces- 
lujihs  which  are  laws  of  thought  because  they  are  absolute 
lities,   intuitively   known  as  self-evident.      Upon  such  truths 

II  science  itself  rests.  **  The  uniformity  of  Nature,"  for  example, 
Ivhat  has  uniformly  been  in  the  past,  will  be  in  the  future,"  is 
Ihem,  And  it  is  essential  to  the  physicist.  He  cannot  take  a 
Ithout  it.  Dr.  Bain  well  calls  it  **  the  one  ultimate  premiss  of 
luction/'  But  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  recognize  the  faculty  of 
In.  In  truth  it  is  incompatible  with  his  doctrine  of  The  Un- 
tie. The  primordial  verities  which  it  reveals  to  us  he  explains 
led  sensations,  as  experiences  of  the  race  transmitted  from  age 
■by  heredity  in  organic  form  to  the  individual.  He  does  not 
I  BO  much  as  to  understand  what  metaphysicians  mean  when 
leak  af  '*  ll  priori"*  of  **  ideals,"  of  *'  laws  of  thought."  He 
B  no  acquaintance  with  the  philosophical  import  of  the  word 
Isity/*  He  refers  it,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  quantities  of 
I  to  modes  of  motion  more  or  less  complicated.  But  those 
Ib  lawSj  whether  of  physics,  of  mathematics,  or  of  morals,  which 
Ito  all  experience,  which  are  intuitively  discerned  by  the  pure 
fc,  acting  d  priori,  are,  in  truth,  independent  of  the  senses. 
live  their  deep  foundations  in  the  Infinite  Mind,  in  the  Absolute 
fcrnal  Immutable  and  transcendant,  they  are,  in  the  words  of 
fe,  **  what  God  eternally  thinks."    They  are  irreversible  even  by 

tifliDple,  Mr.  Spencci-  pronounces  the  indestnictibUty  of  matter  "an  d  priori 
I  of  the  highest  order/*    It  is  not  an  d  priori  cognition  of  any  order,  hi|^ 
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the  Omnipotent,  for  they  are  grounded  in  His  nature,  and  **  He  cannot 
denj  Himself/'  Here,  and  not  in  any  integrations  and  disintegrations 
of  matter,  in  any  collocation  and  displacement  of  molecules,  is  the 
ultimate  basis  of  metaphysics.  *'  Totiis  ordo  metaphyaicus,''  Cardinal 
Franzelin  writes,  **  constituitnr  legibus  necessariis  essentianim,  quae 
leges  ideo  sunt  necessariae*  quia  divina  essentia  eas  postulate  Uiide 
ipsa  essentia  divina,  non  libera  voluntate,  est  ex  necessaria  sua 
perfectione,  est  fons  et  mensura  totius  etiam  veritatis  ordinis  meta- 
physici/'* 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr,  Spencer  has  approached  philosophy  from  the 
wrong  side*  His  psychology  is  but  physiolo^  thinly  disguised  in  a 
few  metaphyfiical  rags  and  tatters.  Yet,  with  all  his  parade  of 
physical  science,  his  system  is  not  really  founded  upon  experience 
at  all.  Its  three  cardinal  doctrines,  which  I  have  examinetl  in  this 
paper,  are  assumptions,  not  facts.  It  is  the  most  conspicuous  example 
of  the  d  priori  method  with  which  I  am  acquainted*  I  do  not  doubt, 
but  strongly  affirm  the  legitimacy  of  that  method,  when  rightly  used. 
Hypothesis  has,  for  example,  a  well -understood  place,  even  in  the 
experimental  sciences.  To  give  only  one  instancej  ^VTiat  is  the 
nndulatory  theory  of  light  but  an  hypothesis  ? — ^an  excellent  working 
hypothesis :  but  undemoiistrated  as  yet.  Again,  great  physical  dis- 
coveries have  never  been  the  mere  result  of  latorious  analysis, of  conscious 
induction.  They  are  due  primarily  to  the  exercise  of  a  power  analogous 
to  **  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  "  of  the  poet.  The  facts  of  the 
material  world  lie  before  men  throughout  the  ages.  Generation  after 
generation  gaze^  at  them  and  discerns  nothing  beyond  the  dead  letter 
of  the  bare  phenomena.  At  last  a  gifted  man  arises,  whose  eyes  are 
opened  to  see  in  them  that  which  no  one  else  had  before  seen,  who, 
in  Aristotle*s  phrase,  *•  finds  the  similitude  in  things  diverse,*'  w  ho 
reads  their  meaning,  and  formulates  their  law.  What  is  it  that  enables 
him  to  do  this  ?  An  intuition  of  genius.  And  what  is  an  intuition  of 
genius  ?  What  bat  a  virtuality^  an  energy,  a  presentiment,  a  divina- 
tion of  the  intellect  ?  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  physicist  uses  the 
erperimental  method  to  test  and  verify  this  prophetic  anticipation. 
It  is  equally  true  that  an  idea  a  j^'iori,  is  his  primum  mfyvrrui, 
Ms  point  of  departure.  But  Mr.  Spencer,  while  professing  to  go 
by  experience,  starts,  like  a  mediaeval  theorist,  with  the  assumption 
of  thos("  absolute  principles,  the  value  of  which  we  have  considered, 
and  endeavours  to  rear  upon  this  problematical  conception  his  theory  of 
the  universe.  I  am  far  from  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Spencers  desire 
for  a  s}Tithesi8  which  shall  unify  all  knowledge.  I  suppose  we  havp 
all,  more  or  less  strongly,  a  sense  of  the  secret  solidarity  of  all  truth,  of 
the  hidden  oneness  of  all  existence.  We  begin  with  Dualism.  But 
we  cannot  rest  in  it.      We  thirst  "  to  find  the  one  in  the  manifold/* 

«  *•  De  Deo,"  p.  316. 
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lilosophy  is  a  search  after  unity.  And  in  some  sense  we  are 
losophersj  even  the  least  metaphysical  of  us.  We  seek  to  bring 
Irmony  our  knowledge,  our  emotions,  our  wills,  as  they  centrd 
lourselves  and  the  invisible  powers,  by  whatever  name  we  desig- 
Ihem,  in  whom,  for  one  reason  or  another,  we  believe.  Of  all 
lempted  solutions  of  this  great  problem,  none  seems  to  me  less 
Iftil  than  Mr.  Spencer's.  It  is  surely — to  borrow  the  words  of 
lor  Tirchow — "  a  tyranny  of  dogmatism,  which  undertakes  to 
I  the  whole  view  of  Nature  by  prematurely  generalizing  theo- 
I  combinations." 

piuch  must  suffice,  for  the  present,  to  explain  why  I  decline  to 
Olr.  Herbert  Spencer  as  "  Our  Great  Philosopher."    I  am  by  no 
I  iusetisible  to  the  value  of  the  mass  of  facts  which  he  has  so 
Itly    collected.      I    admit   that    some    of    his    generalizations 
Itionablj    hold    good,    and    that    others    may    very    likely    be 
Ictorily    established    hereafter.      I    allow    that    his    speculative 
r  of  the  universe  undoubtedly  contains  large  elements  of  truth. 
I  appears  to  me  that  his  system  of  philosophy  rests  upon  no 
lilt  ultimate  grounds  ;  that  his  primordial  principles  lack  founda- 
L  the  order  of  being  and  eternal  reality ;   that  his  ratiocination 
I  seldom  a  mass  of  contradictions,  and  a  plexus  of  ambiguities. 
I   Ha,  however,   suppose  his  theory  to    be   accepted.      Let    us 
le  that  he  has,  in  truth,  exhibited  the  simplest  elements  of  the 
I  the  ultimate  principles  of  things :   that  he  has  reduced  all  of 
I  wo  have  knowledge  to  his  one  law — the  persistence  of  force 
I  various  transformations.     Does  that,  after  all,  constitute  a  real 
lation  of  the  great  enigma — **  Je,   d'oii,  oii,  pour,  comment?" 
toblem  of  individuation  would  remain  the  same.      *'  Pourquoi  y 
Ijuelqu©  chose  ?  "  asked  D'Alembert.     And  he  could  only  answer 
liblo  question."     Does  Mr.  Spencer  even  so  much  as  pretend  U> 
I,  wliy  anything  exists  ?      Why  it  is  itself,  and  not  something 
I   Does  he  bring  us  any  nearer  to  a  constituent  explanation  of 
I  ?     Does  he  not  leave  *'one  who  feels  the  immeasurable  world" 
I' wher€3  he  found  him?      **The  immeasurable  world."     Yes; 
I  that  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom — and  the  end  :  to  feel  that  the 
lies  that  encompass  us  are  groat,  are  ineffable.    It  is  in  vain  that 
lencer  seeks,  by  grocer's  scales  and  carpenters  plummet-line,  to 
I  them  to  averages  and   mechanism  ;   to  persuade  us  that  they 
Irkness   in   themselves,    however  dark   to    us.      "  We  live  by 
lit  ion  J  Hope,  and  Love."     Can  any  one  live  by  Mr.  Spencer's 
Iphy  ?     Its  inadequacy  to  life  is  its  condemnation.     The  key  to 
bblem  of  existence  is  not  sensation,  but  personality.     And  it  is 
fcou^ht»  not  in  the  charnel-house  of  Physics,  but  in  the  spiritual 
I  of  Pure  Reason. 
I  W.  S.  Lilly. 
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TRAINING. 

SOME  OPINIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MEN. 


Prefatory  Note. 

THE  subject  of   technical    education  will  probably  soon  engage  the 
attention  of  Parliament,  as  the  Government  has   undertaken   to 
deal  with  it  during  the  present  session. 

I  have,  therefore,  as  President  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Technical  Education,*  willingly  acceded  to  the  request 
of  the  committee,  that  I  should  write  a  few  words  of  intiwluction  to 
a  series  of  statements  collected  by  our  secretaries,  which  may  serve  to 
clear  up  some  points  which  have  been  raised  with  reference  to  this 
important  question. 

*TiiE  National  Association  por  the  Peomotion  of  Technical  Education. 
Prt^mdtnt ;  Lord  Hartirigton,  M.R  Treaturcr  :  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P.  Se^^reiarifM  : 
Sir  Hrnry  E.  Roscoe,  1LP,»  Mr,  Arthur  H,  D.  Acland,  ^1,1*.  A««tiitiaHt  Sfcretarjf:  Mr. 
Lli'welljn  Smith,  14  Dean's  Yard,  WestminKter,  iS.W.  The  Ahsoeiiition  for  the  Fro- 
motioti  of  Technical  (inclucling  Commercial  and  Agricultural)  Education  aims  at 
encouru{xing  tho.^e  educational  reforms  wMch  will  improve  the  c^ipacity,  in  a  BrnAcl 
•ensse*  of  all  thoi*e  upon  whom  our  industries  depend.  Its  oliject  ib  not  to  interfere 
with  the  teaching  of  trades  in  workshops?*  or  with  indiiMrial  and  commercial 
training  in  the  manufactory  and  in  the  warehouiie.  It  desires  (1)  To  develop  iner^ascd 
general  dexteritj  of  Imnd  and  eye  among  the  young,  which  may  be  especially  useful  t.o 
those  who  Iiave  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  rather  than 
hinder  their  general  education,  (2)  To  bring  about  a  more  widesjjrcod  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  tho^e  principles  of  art  and  science  which  underlie  much  of  the  industrial 
w^ork  of  the  nation.  (3)  To  encfmrage  better  ^econda^y  instruction  genendly,  which 
wi\i  include  a  more  effective  tt»aching  of  foreign  languages  and  science,  for  those  who 
have  to  guide  our  commercial  reJatioms  abrc/ad,  and  to  develop  our  industries  at  hopje* 
With  these  and  similar  objects  in  view*  the  Association  desire*i  to  bring  aboat  an  im- 
proved organization  of  the  industrial  oilucation  of  both  sexe*  in  accordance  with  the 
needij  of  various  districts.  One  of  it>s  main  purpojies  ia  to  stimulate  public  opinion  bj 
encouraging  constiltation  and  discnshion  between  the  repri-sentatives  of  various  Im'ali- 
ties  on  the  gubject  generally,  and  on  any  legi^ilation  that  may  be  propoied^  by 
conferences  and  meetings  in  varioas  towns  and  villages :  and  by  the  difftLHion  of  infor- 
mation in  a  cheap  and  popular  form.  The  association  wii^hew,  where  it  can  do  so»  to 
make  better  known  the  work  of  existing  institntiouB,  and  to  act  in  harmony  with  all 
those  who  are  interes^ted  in  bringiDg  about  mote  effect  ive  progress  in  a  matter  of  tb« 
utmost  importance  to  the  country. 
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I  own  Interest  in  this  subject  arose  from  circamstaiioeB  whidi 
Id  my  attention  to  certain  points  which  appeared  to  me  to  be 
Ihighest  importance.     These  were  the  prevalence  of  oomplabtB, 
I7  branches  of  our  industries,  of  the  increasing  severity  of  ilie 
lifciou  of  foreign  countries,   the   comparatively  large  progress 
Ihad  been  made  in  the  development  of  the  technical  and  manutl 
Ig  of  the  industrial  population  of  other  countries  as  compared 
Irhat  had  been  attempted  in  our  own,  and,  lastly,  the  eagemea 
Ihjch  large  numbers  of  persons  seemed  to  have  taken  advantage 
I  facilities,  in  this  direction,  which  private  or  philanthropic  exer- 
lad  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  people. 
I  Associatiou  has  not  sought  to  impose   upon  the  country  any 
limitation    of  anything  which  prevails  in  other  countries.     Its 
purpose  has  been  to  call  attention  to,  and  to  promote  diacus- 
n,  the  subject,  and  one  of  its  first  objects,  in  the  attainment  of 
I  it  may  claim  to   have  been  jwurtly,  though  not  fully,  success- 
k  been  to  reduce  into  more  definite  form  that  somewhat  vague 
Id   for   technical  education   which  has   been  expressed  in  the 
p  for  several  years  past. 

Id  Armstrong  has  lately  written  two  articles  on  the  subject  in 
Ir  Review.  While  I  fear  that  we  cannot  claim  him  as  an  advo- 
If  an  extension  of  educational  agencies  which  would  make  some 
Ific  and  technical  instruction  accessible  to  large  classes  of  the 
I  in  a  degree  which  has  been  found  practicable  in  other  coun- 
tnd  is  certaialy  widely  desired  in  our  own,  there  is  much  in 
lArmatrong's  articles  with  which  we  are  in  accord.  Neverthe- 
t  have  had  frequent  evidence  that  the  opinions  therein  expressed 
fended  to  produce  a  discouraging  impression,  and,  as  we  believe, 
ly  the  introduction  of  reforms  of  the  primary  education  of  the 
Ig  classes,  which  he  is  as  anxious  as  we  are  to  bring  about. 
I  subjoined  statements,  mainly  by  capable  business  men,  on  the 
b  of  technical  training  on  various  industries,  will  be  found, 
lt<}  supplement,  and  partly  to  modify,  the  positions  which  Lord 
long  took  up. 

I  wish  to  guard  ourselves  from  giving  the  impression  that  the 
K  article  touches  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  objects  we  are 
h  to  attain-  Any  one  who  will  read  the  publications  of  otur 
ttion  will  see  that  it  has  always  striven  to  broaden  rather  than 
low  the  aims  of  the  movement  for  technical  education,  and 
I  at  one  with  other  educational  reformers  in  insisting  that  oon- 
lie  changes  iu  primary  and  secondary  education  must  precede 
lal  training  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
I  are  most  anxious  to  see  a  Bill  passed  this  session  giving 
I  to  localities  to  deal  with  this  question.  In  July  last  I  urged 
|)ortance  of  this  matter  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
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aud  what  I  said  then,  I  venture  to  I'epeat  hore.  ^*  I  trust  the 
Bill  will  not  be  delayed  beyond  another  session,  because,  while  we 
admit  that  a  great  deal  is  to  be  done  by  individual,  and  specially  by 
local  effort,  we  feel  that,  legiylation  having  been  proposed,  the  sua** 
pense  and  uncertainty  which  now  prevail  have  the  effect  of  paralysing 
that  very  local  eflTort  which  w©  desire  to  call  forth,  and  the  uncertain 
position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  is  delaying  in  some  places  the 
undertaking  of  all  work  of  this  character.*' 

In  the  present  article  the  educational  aspects  of  the  question, 
which  are  of  the  highest  importance,  have  been  expressly  put  aside* 
The  only  question  dealt  with  is  the  possibility  of  materially  increas- 
ing tho  industrial  eflRciancy  of  the  nation  by  means  of  technical  and 
scientific  training.  All  that  has  been  attempted  in  the  following 
pages  has  been  to  place  before  the  readers  of  this  Review  opinions 
of  some  leaders  of  industiy,  and  we  have  not  appealed  either  to 
professional  educationalists,  or  to  working  men,  of  whom  many  are 
giving  the  movement  their  cordial  support,  and  feel  its  importance 
quite  as  keenly  as  those  from  whom  we  quote. 

Neither  does  the  article  in  any  way  pretend  to  be  exhaustive  as 
regards  the  industries  of  this  country  which  may  be  affected  by 
technics  education.  It  only  claims  to  present  a  few  samples  of 
the  opinion  on  this  question  of  those  who  have  an  intimate  business 
knowledge  of  various  importiint  branches  of  industry. 

A  few  words  have  been  added  at  the  close  of  these  statements 
by  the  secretaries  of  the  Association,  but  the  value  of  the  article 
depends  on  the  unanimity  of  opinion  which  is  expressed  to  the  effect 
that  improved  education  in  various  forms  has  a  direct  and  most  im- 
portant influence  on  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  nation,  and  it 
is  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  widening  this  iniluence  that  our 
Association  exists. 

HiLKTlNOTON, 


By  ROTHERIIAM  k  SONS,  Watch  Manufacturers,  CovENTRr. 

In  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the  need  and  value  of  technical  education 
in  the  watch  manufacture,  it  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  define  what  is 
usually  understood  by  this  term  among  watchmakera.  It  is  the  course 
of  instruction  pursued  in  the  various  schools  of  hoi-ology  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland. 

Briefly  stated*  the  mode  of  instruction  is  as  follows : — The  student 
is  put  through  a  course  of  geometry  and  mechanical  drawing  to 
enable  him  to  draught  correctly  the  various  parts  of  the  watch*  The 
drawing  is  done  on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale,  and  the  reason  why  the 
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hroportioDB  are  adopted  are  indicated  and  demonstrated.     Inn 
fcly  following  on  this  class  teaching,  he  is  called  npon  to  pHB 
le  workshop,  and  to  make  each  piece  from  plain  strips  of  bra» 
fcelj  conforming  strictly  to  a  rednced  measurement  and  foUowmg 
I  related  proportions  of  the  drawing  he  has  just  executed  in  class. 
I  held  to  be  the  most  direct  way  of  imparting  a  just  admixture 
Iretical  and  practical  knowledge  in  watchmaking. 
ly  striking  results  are   to  be   seen  in  any  of  the  oontinentil 
I  of  the  success  of  this  system  of  training,  both  in  the  excel- 
If  the  work  produced  and  in  the  speed  at  which  the  training 
Isses.     The  complete   course  of  instruction  usually  extends  to 
Irmd  in  a  few  cases  to  four,  years.     We  see  nothing  vague  in 
lictice  of  these  schools ;  no  very  high  ideal  of  technical  education 
rht  after,  and  the  instruction  has  a  direct  bearing  on  horolc^, 
Ind  Rimplo. 

laref  ul  comparison  of  these  results  with  those  obtained  by  the 
lyears  system  of  apprenticeship,  which  is  the  rule  for  training 
Inakers  in  this  country,  has  gradually  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
I  would  be  beneficial  to  the  trade  that  similar  schools  should  be 
l-aged  and*  established  in  England. 

I  should,  perhaps,  here  say  that  our  firm  has  had  a  somewhat 
lerable  experience  of  the  apprenticeship  system,  as,  up  to  ten 
I  ago,  wo  always  had  an  average  of  eighty  apprentices  under 
Ig  at  one  time  in  the  various  branches  of  the  business ;  this 
te  has  since  fallen  to  thirty,  although  the  total  number  of  those 
I  employment  is  now  greater  than  at  any  former  period.  And 
Iv  of  the  radical  changes  introduced  in  the  processes  of  manu- 
le,  and  of  the  automatic  machinery  brought  into  use  during  the 
len  or  fifteen  years,  it  has  become  clear  to  us  that  this  method 
Ining  is  doomed  to  extinction  through  unfitness  for  the  altered 
listances. 

Ixant  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is  that, 
Ihe  altered  conditions  of  life  that  surround  them,  lads  are  not 
lo  disposed  to  enter  into  the  long  service  of  a  seven-years 
liticeship.  We  can  think  of  no  provision  so  calculated  to  meet 
Ipse  of  the  old  order  of  things,  and  supply  the  present  wants  of 
lade,  as  a  scheme  whereby  trained  men  from  such  schools  as  we 
lorking  to  this  end  on  the  Continent  should,  after  a  few  years  of 
mX  experience  in  manufacturing,  become  foremen  in  the  various 
■hops,  and  centres  from  which  technical  information  may  be 
lit  to  bear  on  the  general  run  of  workmen  whom  they  control 
Erect. 

Itil  a  year  or  two  ago,  only  one  such  school  existed  in  the  United 
lorn,  and  that  in  London,  with  a  very  restricted  course  of  in- 
lon  when  compared  with   foreign  schools.     Latterly  one  othar 
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teen  sturted  in  London*  and  one  in  Scotland,  each  in  a  small 
by.  Since  1887,  Coventry  has  established  a  Technical  Institute, 
with  a  horological  section.  Tliia  institute  has  been  started  mainly  by 
the  liberality  of  the  mannfacturers  connected  with  the  two  old  staple 
industries  of  the  city — i,e,j  the  ribbon  and  watch  trades,  both  of  which 
are  now  subject  to  the  keenest  of  foreign  competition." 

It  is,  of  course,  a  debatable  question  whether  industi'ies  strained  by 
a  fiprc©  antagonism  should  be  left  to  fight  without  the  substantial 
municipal  and  national  support  given  to  these  institutions  elsewhere. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  obvious  that  those  who,  in  a  bad  time  of 
trade,  set  to  work  to  start  such  an  institute  must  have  been  strongly 
possessed  of  a  sens©  of  its  importance  to  the  industries  in  which  they 
were  engaged. 

II. 

Mb,   I  van   LEYIKSTETN,  of  I.  Levixstetn  1*  Co.,  CnEMiCAL  and 
CoLDUft  Man UFACTC HERS,  Manchester, 

Probably  in  no  branch  of  chemical  industry  is  technical  instruction 
of  greater  value  than  in  the  coal-tar  manufacture,  with  which  I  am 
connected,  and  in  no  branch  has  our  progress,  compared  with  that  of 
some  of  onr  competitors,  been  more  unsatisfactory.  For  example,  the 
exports  of  coal-tar  products  from  Germany  increased  from  195,380 
cwts,  in  1884-,  to  319,922  cwts.  in  1887,  while,  as  is  well  known,  our 
exports  in  these  articles  have  been  decreasing.  Although  this  remark- 
able progress  on  the  part  of  Germany  is,  in  ray  opinion,  by  no  means 
exclusively  due  to  the  superior  education  of  their  scientific  chemists, 
still  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  greater  attention  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  training  of  our  young  men  who  desire  to  enter  colour  works. 
Every  year  a  large  number  of  young  men  issue  from  our  technical 
schools,  who  wish  to  find  employment  as  chemists,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  by  no  means  adequately  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Manu- 
facturers continue  to  show  a  preference  for  German  or  Swiss  chemists, 
to  whom  they  are  often  willing  to  give  much  higher  salaries  than  to 
men  incompletely  trained  in  our  own  schools.  The  whole  of  the 
blame  of  this  state  of  things  is  not  to  be  laid  on  our  technical 
schools^  especially  the  best  of  them ;  the  fault  lies  to  some  esrtent 
with  the  parents  and  advisers  of  these  young  men,  who,  in  entire 
ignorance  of  what  is  really  required  in  these  days  of  progress,  expect 
that  a  youth,  having  received  a  mediocre  general  education  and 
spent  two  years  at  a  college  or  technical  school,  ought  at  once  to 
be  able  to  earn  a  livelihood  as  a  chemist  in  some  of  our  works.  We 
have  already  far  too  many  of  these  half-trained  chemists.  It  is  not 
increased  quantity  but   improved  quality  which  we  want,  and  unless 

*  The  Institute  has,  sitice  its  foundation,  receired  a  goneroun  emlowmenl  tmd  gift 
of  Und  from  a  prominent  citizen  of  Coventrj»  latelj  deceiised. 
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tact  is  fully  recognized,  the   erection  and  establishment  of  new 

pes    and    technical    schools  ydll  do  very  little   to  improve  our 

Ion, 

le  study  of  chemistry  is  very  laborious  and  diflScult,  and  no  youth 

Id  decide  to  embrace  such  a  career,  in  any  of  its  departments; 

Is  he  has  a  natural  inclination  and  talent  for  scientific  work,  and 

leans  to  devote  a  considerabla  period  of  time  to  the  acquisition 

Ihorough  knowledge  of  general  subjects,  as  well  as  of  the  scienoe 

liich  he  intends  to  give  special  attention. 

I  is  clear  that  the  existence  of  the  two  first  of  these  requisites  can 

I  be  ascertained  by  developing  science  teaching  throughout  oar 
Itional  sjstem. 

I>  difference  should  be  made  in  the  general  and  scientific  education 
fc  student  whether  he  intends  eventually  to  become  a  teacher  or  a 
Issional  chemist  in  a  manufactory  or  on  his  own  account ;  because 
liltimate  choice  will  depend  largely  on  circumstances  and  on 
lidual  capacity.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great  mistake  to  believe 
k  chemist  in  a  manufactory  or  works  requires  less  knowledge  of 
Llence  than  a  teacher  or  an  experimental  chemist, 
pw,  as  regards  the  arrangements  in  the  teaching  institutions 
li  profess  to  prepare  and  complete  the  education  of  chemists,  I 

II  advifie  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  as  a  regular  or  ordinary 
Itudent  who  has  not  passed  a  very  strict  and  high-class  examina- 
tn  general  subjects.  Further,  no  certificate  of  efficiency  should 
Iven  unless  the  student,  after  having  passed  the  preliminary  exa- 
kioUj  has  attended,  for  at  least  three  years,  the  course  of  lectures 
lemistry  and  kindred  subjects  and  the  laboratory  course  prescribed 
le  or  other  of  the  recognized  institutions. 

w  this  time  he  will   probably   have  made  up   his  mind  as  to 
iier  he  intends  to  adopt  the  career  of  chemist  in  works,  or  that 
L  experimental   or  analytical  chemist.     In    either   instance  he 
It  with  advantage  continue  his  course  of  study  for  another  twelve 
Ihs,  substituting  for  any  subject  which  had  no  special  bearing  on 
liture  work  a  course,  say  in  chemical  engineering   and  the  con- 
lion  of  chemical  plant,  or,  if  he  intends  to  seek  employment  i^ 
It,  dye,  bleach,  or  print  works,  a  course  in  dyeing,  printing,  and 
Ihing.      It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
I  himself  should    possess    all   the    qualifications    required ;    Us 
Issful  training  will  naturally  depend  largely  on  the  teaching  staff, 
It  is  especially  to  the  selection  of  teachers  of  chemistry  that  very 
I  attention  must  be  devoted.     They  should  not  only  be  capable 
fcrs  and  distinguished  men  of  science,  but  should  also  possess 
I  and  originality,  and  they  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
I  entirely  independent  of  the  necessity  of  undertaking  any  work 
I  lieB  outside  their  sphere. 
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By  Mr.  SWIRE  SMITH,  of  Smith  k  McLirek, 
Worsted  Spinnehs,  KEiciHLEy, 

[From  my  owb  experience,  as  a  spinner  of  worsted  yarns  for  weaving 
and  other  purposes,  I  may  say  that  for  many  yearn  my  firm  has  made 
certain  qualities  of  yam  which  we  have  supplied  to  local  manufacturers, 
and  also  to  manufacturers  in  Saxony.  The  looms  in  both  cases  were 
English,  and  several  years  ago  the  English  and  foreign  manufacturers 
used  the  yam  for  identically  the  same  kind  of  plain  goods.      In  those 

,  days  our  machinery  was  mainly  employed  in  spinning  for  the  home 
trade,  and  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  yarn  was  exported.  Gra- 
dually, however,  and  especially  when  the  fashion  was  against  them, 
home  maDufacturers  found  great  difficulty  in  selling  their  plain  goods, 

I  and  in  many  instances  were  compelled  to   stop  some  of  their  looms. 

[The  goods  had  always  been  wanted  in  the  past,  and  they  argued  that 
they  would  be  wanted  again.  But  there  was  another  reason  why 
they  did  not  change  the  character  of  their  goods.  They  did  not 
know  how  to  make  novelties  and  saleable  fancy  goods.  While^  how- 
ever, the  sale  of  our  yarns  to  home  manufacturers  seriously  declined, 
the  exports  steadily  increased,  and  for  four  or  five  years  past  our 
machinery  has  been  mainly  employed  in  spinning  yarns  for  foreign 
looms,  while  similar  looms  in  local  establishments  have  been  idle.  I 
have  nuide  special  visits  to  Germany  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this 
remarkable  state  of  things,  and  I  have  found  that  while  the  English 
have  been  manufacturing  plain  goods  in  the  piece,  the  Germans  have 

►  been  dyeing  the  yarn  in  the  hank,  and  weaving  it,  in  many  colours, 
into  novelties  and  fancy  goods  of  great  variety.  They  have  been  able, 
in  the  first  place^  to  give  a  better  price  for  the  yarn  than  their  English 
rivals,  and  to  pay  commission,  freight,  and  duty  upon  it,  and  then  in 
many  instances  they  have  sent  back  the  goods  to  be  sold  in  England. 
The  advantage  of  the  Germans  over  their  English  rivals  has  been  in 
their  superior  treatment  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  which 
the  gouds  are  composed.  Almost  without  exception  in  the  weaving 
establishments  of  Saxony,  the  employers  and  the  industrial  leaders 
responsible  for  the  designing,  dyeing,  and  finishing  of  the  goods  have 
received  scholastic  instruction  in  art  and  chemistry,  while  in  many 
instances  they  have  supplemented  this  instruction  by  attending  weav- 
ing and  dyeing  schools  for  the  direct  purpose  of  applying  artistic  and 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  purposes  of  textile  manufacturing.  Till 
recently  the  same  classes  in  Eogland  have  received  no  such  instruc- 
tion, which  undoubtedly  accounts,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  fact  that 
many  of   the   German  manufacturers  of  mixed  fabrics  have  greatly 
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bed  the  English  in  the  production  and  sale  of  those  goods  which 
Iccted  by  the  buyers  because  of  their  attractiveness  and  superiority 


IV. 

|Me,  J.  A,  BROOKE,  Woollen  Manufacturer,  Huddersfield. 

been  cx>ntended  by  some    authorities   that,   setting  aside  all 

leratious  of  moral  or  intellectual  improvement,  the  workman  is 

|rom  an  industrial  and  utilitarian  point  of  view,  benefited  by 

cal   education — i.e.,    that  the    hewer  of  wood   and  drawer  of 

lis  not  rendered  more  efficient  by  the  possession  of  technical 

111  convmced  that  this  view  is  wrong,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns 
tile  trade  (woollen  manufacture),  with  which  I  am  practically 
Inted. 

example,  men  employed  in  scouring  and  dyeing  wool  and  cloth 
I  generally  speaking,  no  technical  and  scientific  knowledge. 
knowledge,  however,  on  their  part  would  prevent  many  a  serious 
le,  as  the  wool  and  the  cloth  are  frequently  damaged  by  what 
kj  call  a  rule-of-thumb  use  of  chemicals. 

Iiian  mijT^ht  work  in  a  dye-house  as  a  journeyman,  stirring  pans, 
III  his  life,  without  a  chance  of  learning  how  to  dye ;  and  yet  I 
lof  instances  of  men  who,  having  learnt  how  to  manipulate  pans 
fe  wools  in  the  dye-house,  have  in  the  technical  school  learnt 
lience  of  their  trade,  and  have  thus,  without  the  slightest  help 
I  heir  foremen,  become  themselves  valuable  and  successful  fore- 
Improved  machLuery  has  simplified  the  task  of  the  manual 
Tf  but  more  than  ever  we  require  overlookers  and  foremen  of  all 
jscientiiically  trained,  to  enable  us  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
aniifacturei^,  and  such  overlookers  and  foremen  are  at  present 
ft  to  get. 

actual  workmen,  however,  no  less  than  the  class  of  foremen, 
lal!y  iiifert\^ted  in  technical  instruction.  It  is  the  working  class 
1  siipplirs  lis  with  overlookers  and  designers,  and  overlookers  and 
lers  ill  tuin  become  managers  and  foremen.  It  is  thus  im- 
|Ie  to  separate  the  interests  of  the  various  grades  of  workers; 

industrially  as  well  as  economically  interdependent. 
Liu,  the  firm  with  which  I  am  connected  had  for  many  years 
Imgaged  ill  the  manufacture  of  plain  cloth.  We  have  been 
lied  to  cliange  with  the  fashion,  so  that  we  now  make  many 
lof  cloth,  rfrxjuiring  considerable  skill  in  design.  In  making 
|aQge  we  have  not  had  to  introduce  a  single  designer  from  the 
;  our  own  young  men,  educated  in  our  technical  school,  have 
jual  to  the  occasion.     I  feel,  then,  that  we,  as  a  firm,  owe  a 
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I, great  deal  to  this  school.     I  am  sure  that  many  other  manufacturers 
in  this  district  would  bear  the  same  testimony. 

We  in  Huddersfield  are  in  an  exceptional  position,  but  I  hold  it  to 
be  a  matter  of  national  concern  that,  in  every  centre  of  industry,  there 
should  be  similar  educational  facilities  witliin  the  reach  of  all  claases. 


By  Me*  J,  CRAMP,  of  Pizzie  is.  Cramp,  Ribbox  3Ianltfacturers, 

Oo\^NTBY. 

Th£EE  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  ribbon  manufacturer  that 
a  technical  training  would  be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to 
both  warehousemen  and  weavers* 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  weavers  engaged  in  this  industry 
must  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (a)  The  weavers  working  at  home 
on  their  own  looms  j  (b)  the  factory  operatives. 

The  lii*st  of  these  bodies  comprises  many  thoroughly  intelligent, 
skilled,  and  capable  workmen,  but  also  not  a  few  who  are  only  half- 
trained  for  their  work.  It  is  difficult,  in  writing  for  non-technical 
readers,  to  give  instances  of  this  lack  of  knowledge,  but  the  following 
may  perhaps  be  readily  apprecinted. 

The  cards  used  to  produce  the  pattern  are  prepared  by  a  draughts- 
man and  stamped,  and  mistakes  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  half-taught  weaver  recognizes  the  blunder  in  the  fabric,  but  is 
utterly  unable  to  rectify  the  mistake.  The  competent  man,  with  a 
hand  punch  and  a  bit  of  gummed  card,  will  remedy  uU  in  half  an  hour. 
His  neighbour  must  take  down  his  cards^  walk  often  four  miles,  leave 
them  at  tht^  stamper's,  and  return  the  next  day  to  fetch  them,  fre- 
quently, to  my  own  knowledge,  wasting  two  whole  days. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  factory-  operatives  are  **  hands,'' not  weavers, 
the  real  wi?avers  being  the  foremen,  who  start  the  loom,  leaving  the 
so-called  weaver  to  piece  threads  and  replace  exhausted  weft ;  in  their 
case  therefore  intelligence  is  no  longer  called  for,  and  the  old  pride 
in  producing  is  extinct.  If  a  master  gets  cleanliness,  deftness  with 
fingers,  and  general  alertness,  he  has  to  consider  himself  fortunate. 

The  case  of  the  employes  in  the  warehouses  is  worse  than  that  of  the 
weavers.  During  apprenticeship  they  are  supposed  to  be  tauglit  **  the 
whole  art  and  trade  "  of  a  manufacturer.  What  they  actually  learn 
is  to  weigh  quickly  and  enter  correctly.  They  know  nothing  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  loom  j  if  they  detect  a  fault  in  the  article,  ignorant 
of  the  cause,  they  cannot  prescribe  the  remedy. 

Not  one  in  ten  can  colour  a  ribbon  successfully,  and  quite  as  large 
a  proportion  would  fail,  if  set  to  dissect  and  give  estimate  for  a  ribbon 
from  a  small  pattern. 
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does  not  permit  me  to  multiply  my  observBtions,  but 
|mg  mentioned  here  is  tanght,  and  taught  saccessfally,  in 
technical  schools.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  even  if  such 
lion  were  universally  accessible  in  our  own  country,  only  a 
percentage  of  workmen  would  probably  avail  themselves  of  it 
10  the  less  is  it  desirable  that  opportunities  should  be  within 
bhofall. 


VI. 


Hia  JOSEPH  C.  LEE,  Cotton  Spinneb  and  Calico  PaiNTSBy 
Manchester. 

svelopraent   of   the  workman's  capacity   cannot  be   achieved 

>rily,  and   less  now  than  formerly,  by  the  means  of  factories 

Irkshops.     In  such  schools,  a  lad  learning  his  trade  develops 

lilties  to  the  extent  only  to  which  the  skill  and  knowledge  of 

jiter  enables  him  to  do  so,  or  if  what  is  required  of  him  is  the 

jn  of  some  simple  process  in  manufactures,  the  development  of 

liilties  stops  when   he  has  become    proficient  in  that  process. 

this  he    has  no  knowledge.     His  lesson  in  either  case  has 

arnt  once  for  all,  and  it  was  taught  to  his  master  before  him 

korkman  whose  knowledge,    if    practical,    was  only  empirical 

calico-printing  the  men  who  serve  the  machine  know  little  or 

of  the  art  they  are  engaged  in  beyond  that  which  appertains 

hjecial  department  to  which  they  have  served  their  time. 

Iconsequence  of  this  system   is  that  workmen  cannot  escape 

le  groove  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  and  that  originality 

lention  are  almost  entirely  destroyed.     Lord  Armstrong  would 

1  that  men  of  genius  can  by  self-instruction  rise  superior  to 

(k  to  which  I  point.      But  we  must  remember  the  modem  con- 

if  a  workman's  life.      Tlie  modern  demand  from  machines  and 

In  is  for  quantity,  and  this  is  so  insistent,  and  the  rush  and 

production  are  so  engi'ossing  and  incessant,  that  no  oppor- 

left  for  diversity  of  experience,  for  observation  and  practical 

lent,  without  which  self-instruction  is  impossible.    I  may  give, 

[stance,  out  of  the  numerous  cases  which  have  come  under  my 

jite  observation,  the  case  of  a  plasterer  who  came  to  me  declar- 

he  felt  he  was  capable  of  becoming  a  highly  skilled  workman, 

no  opportunity  or  means  for  study  and  experience  outside  the 

lu  which  he  found  himself  compelled  to  work.     By  means  of  a 

pip  in   a   technical    school    he  obtained   the  opportunity  he 

1  and  he  is  now  employed  by  a  firm  as  chief  designer  and 

province    of   technical    schools   is   to   supplement   workshop 
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practice,  and  to  offer  opportunities  for  learning  which  workshops 
and  factories  do  not  afford.  The  entire  body  of  workmen  need  not, 
'  of  oonrse,  receive  the  higher  species  of  instruction,  which  by  the 
luloption  of  processes  of  selection  would  only  be  given  to  those  who 
might  be  found  fitted  to  receive  it. 

The  object  of  technical  schools  should  be  to  develop  the  facultie-s 
of  workmen,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  coarse  of  that  develop- 
ment, to  give  tliem  a  knowledge  of  tho  principles  upon  which  they 
work,  and  of  the  working  of  the  machines  they  use,  and  to  afford 
means  of  obtaining  practical  information  on  matters  immediately  con- 
nected with  their  own  particular  trade. 

Tlie  fault  which  has  been  committed  in  many  existing  technical 
schools  has  been  to  divorce  principles  from  practice;  to  teach  scientific 
principles,  and  to  expect  the  pupils  to  apply  thorn  in  their  trade.  A 
workman  is,  as  a  rule,  unaccustomed  to  generalization,  and  he  is  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  practical  bearing  of  scientific  principles 
upon  his  particular  trade,  unless  he  is  led  to  discover  them  for  him- 
self through  the  actual  exercise  of  his  work. 


VH, 


By  Ma.  JOSEril  LEIGH,  Cotton  Spinweb,  of  Stockport. 

The  leading  trades  of  Stockport  are  cotton  spinning  and  wearing,  and 
the  manafacture  of  felt  hats,  >Stockport  is  the  centre  of  the  latter 
manufacture.  In  addition  to  the  manual  and  machine  labour  required 
in  the  making  of  a  felt  hat,  there  are  many  delicate  operations  to  bi:* 
performed- — two  of  which,  namely,  the  *' dyeing'*  and  *' proofing'*  of 
the  fabric,  demand  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  of  a  very  high  order. 
To  maintain  our  position  we  have  to  overcome  the  fierce  competition 
of  other  countries,  especially  Germany,  where  the  sii[jerior  scientific 
education  is  of  great  advantage  to  its  manufacturers.  Some  of  oiu' 
eiuployerB  have  for  years  made  use  of  the  science  classes  in  this  town, 
assisting  the  more  promising  of  their  employes  to  obtain,  in  addition, 
the  practical  teaching  at  Owens  College  and  the  Manchester  Tech- 
nical School,  but  something  much  more  convenient  and  comprehensive 
is  wanted. 

There  is  a  growing  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  variety  of  colour 
and  finish  now  required  by  the  consumer »  those  manufacturers, 
whether  here  or  abroad,  who  can  command  the  highest  skill  in 
qhemistry  and  dyeing  will  take  the  best  departments  of  the  trade, 
leaving  the  indifferent  to  be  content  with  the  more  laborious  descrip- 
tions and  a  proportionately  meagre  remuneration.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  one  of  the  main  features  of  the 
new  Stockport  Technical  School. 

VOL,  LY,  3  D 
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lother  mdustry  to  which  I  have  referred  is  that  of  cotton 
t  and  manufacturing.  This,  in  Stockport,  has  had  a  veiy 
led  career.  At  one  time  the  custom  was  to  produce  an  immense 
Y  of  easily  made  goods  at  a  cheap  rate ;  but  gradually,  though 
Ithese  classes  of  goods  have  become  unremunerative,  and  the 
Icturers  have  been  driven  upon  others,  requiring  more  ability 
le  in  their  manipulation.  Here  again,  as  in  the  hatting  trade, 
lands  for  novelties  can  only  be  met  by  employing  more  highly 
■men. 

I  it  ton  spinning,  and  to  some  extent  in  hat  manufacturing,  the 
Iti?rial  has  to  go  through  many  different  processes  before  it  is 
l>r  the  market,  and  irregularity  in  any  stage  may  pass  undis- 
I  until  the  finished  article  reveals  the  defect ;  but  the  sub- 
I  of  labour  in  these  factories  is  so  complete  that  very  few  of  the 
In  are  familiar  witli  all  the  processes,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the 
I  of  the  technical  school  to  supply  this  deficiency.  Again,  a 
leat  seiTice  will  be  rendered  to  those  entering  a  cotton  mill  if 
I  taught  the  details  of  the  construction  of  each  machine  they 
le  to  make  use  of.  The  mechanism  of  a  watch  is  simplicity 
pmpared  with  that  of  some  of  the  machines  required  in  cotton - 
Ig.  In  this  respect,  they  present  a  great  contrast  to  thoso 
I  the  engineer  or  machine-maker.  These  machines,  again,  are 
Idependent^  that  to  stop  one  and  pull  it  carefully  to  pieces  for 
lation  would  be  expensive,  because  of  the  disturbance  it  would 
Id  the  other  departments.  Hence  it  happens  that  very  few 
Inities  occur  in  the  mill  itself  for  mastering  the  details  of  con- 
In  \  the  most  fortunate  have  but  few  opportunities  of  obtaining 
liformation ;  the  workmen  themselves  have  none.  In  the 
tl  school  there  will  be  placed  the  more  complicated  of  these 
les  ;  and  the  students,  whether  intended  for  masters,  managers, 
Imen,  will  be  made  familiar  with  their  intricacies. 


VIII. 


Ir,  H-  S,  cropper,  Engineer  and  Machinist,  Nottinghax. 

IsG  case  may  be  presented  against  the  cry  for  the  teaching  of 

I  trades  in  technical  schools  ;  but  the  objections  do  not  apply  to 
Ihnical  teaching  as  shall  simply  supplement  that  of  the  work- 
Ihere  alone  manual  skill  can  be  acquired.  Viewed  from  a  local 
Int,  we  require  that  a  youth  should  learn  the  art  of  his  trade 
lis  employer,  and  the  science  which  underlies  that  art  in  the 

II  BchooL  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  celebrated  men 
liieved  wonders  without  education,  technical  or  otherwise ;  but 
larcely  be  doubted  that  in  most  of  the  cases  the  same  results 
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would  have  been  achieved  with  education,  years  earlier.  In  former 
times  the  uninstructed  inventor  often  spent  months  or  years  in  de- 
vising a  mechanical  movement  which,  under  present-day  instruction, 
would  occur  to  his  mind  as  readily  as  the  use  of  the  multiplication 
table. 

I  am  myself  engaged  in  the  making  of  machinery  for  the  manu- 
facture of  lace.  Up  to  the  educational  era  of  1870,  the  whole  progress 
of  this  manufacture,  which  is  the  chief  staple  trade  of  Nottingham, 
may  be  described  as  a  system  of  expedients ;  but  since  that  date  so 
many  of  our  artisans  have  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  the 
drawing-board  and  all  else  which  this  implies,  that  expedients  are 
rapidly  undergoing  extermination  in  favour  of  mechanical  principles, 
with  the  result  that  old  machines  are  unable  to  compete  with 
modern  ones.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  every  branch  of  the 
manufacture.  An  instructed  workman  produces  more  lace,  of  a  better 
quality,  with  less  waste  of  material,  and  less  wear  and  tear  to  the 
machine,  than  an  uninstructed  one,  machine  and  material  being  equal 
in  each  case. 

Years  ago  all  our  designs  were  of  French  origin.  A  local  school  of 
art  has  altered  all  that,  and  French  lace-manufacturers  are  now  by  no 
means  unwilling  to  copy  our  designs  and  styles.  In  the  dyeing  and 
finishing  of  our  laces  we  were  formerly  excelled  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Calais  and  Lyons.  Thanks  to  a  little  scientific  instruction,  given 
both  privately  and  in  the  evening  classes  at  the  University  College, 
we  claim  at  least  equality  with  our  foreign  competitors.  What  we 
ask  is  that  such  instruction  should  be  extended  and  made  accessible 
in  centres  where  at  present  it  is  not  available,  and  that  it  should  be 
provided  by  the  community  for  the  community. 


IX. 

By  Me.  WILLIAM   MATHER,  M.P.,  of   Mathbb  &  Platt, 
Salford  Iron  Woekp,  Manchester.  . 

At  the  Salford  Iron  Works  we  have  for  fifteen  years  past  made  it 
a  rule  that  we  would  try  to  train  good  engineers.  We  have  generally 
somewhat  over  one  hundred  apprentices.  In  former  days  these  boys 
were  encouraged  to  attend  night  schools  and  science  classes.  The 
result  was  very  unsatisfactoiy.  We  then  established  a  science  school, 
under  our  own  special  control,  as  i)art  of  the  concern,  and  insisted 
that  every  bc^  must  attend  at  least  two  nights  per  week,  or  leave  our 
employment.  The  result  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  On  inquir- 
ing of  our  Works  manner  as  to  the  careers  of  the  hundreds  of  young 
men  we  have  trained  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  said :  *^  I  cannot 
give  the  present  position  of  each  man,  but  this  I  know,  that  as 
aoon  as  they  leave  us  they  are  picked  up  readily.     Some  have  good 
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abroad,  and  I  believe  every  one  is  doing  well ;  and  so  they 
Ir  they  aro  better  trained  than  any  young  men  I  have  met 
Ir  the  same  class." 

Yi^%  in  the  workshops  and  school  entitles  an  apprentice  to  a  share 
[  prices,  and  finally  to  a  certificate  of  merit,  signed  by  the  firm. 
lirG  quite  a  number  of  skilful  and  intelligent  men  to  go  to  all 
the  world,  and  our  method  furnishes  them,  with  this  disad- 
Ijnly  for  us,  that  they  often  remain  away,  and  so  we  lose  their 
All  our  positions  of  trust  are  filled,  as  vacancies  occur,  by 
I  of  these  young  men,  while  the  rest,  as  workmen,  with  us  or 
take  uiuch  more  interest,  and  display  a  higher  intelligence, 
I  work.  The  one  difficulty  we  have  is  in  the  first  yecu*.  The 
le  to  us  from  school  with  no  practical  ideas  of  any  kind  ;  they 
Jrally  speaking,  dull,  and  incapable  of  thinking  for  themselves. 
I  has  led  us  to  adopt  a  period  of  probation  of  some  months  to 
1  disposition   and  mental  qualities.     The  science  school   soon 

all  we  want  to  know.     In  the  majority  of  cases  the  com- 

Lttendance  at  the   school  brightens  up   the  whole  boy  and 

|i^  interest  in  his  daily  work.    We  do  not  discharge  more  than 

sent,  during  the  period  of  probation,  and  we  have  never  had 

|irge  one  for  neglect  of  school  after  the  first  year. 

is  obvious  that  such  a  method  of  meeting  the  shortcomings 
liesent  system  of  education  cannot  be  generally  adopted.  I 
luced  it  would  not  be  necessary,  if  the  children  of  the  working 
Iceived  a  more  practical  training  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
[unities  were  afforded  for  secondary  and  technical  instruction 
I  have  strongly  urged  parents  to  keep  their  boys  at  the 
t  er  Manual  Training  School,  after  the  ordinary  school,  up  to 

sixteen  years  of  age,  in  consequence  of  my  experience  with 

leave  school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  years ;  and,  to  all  who 
it,  I  invariably  advocate  a  further  training  at  the  Technical 

Mnuchester  when  certain  natural  abilities  are  displayed  which 
I  scientific  training  will  develop. 

psent  the  evening  schools  of  science  and  art  under  the  South 
jon  system  are  not  fulfilling  their  functions  satisfactorily.      It 

be  expected  that  these  classes  can  be  eagerly  sought  when 
lug  their  school  life  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  subjects  with 
&se  classea  deal ;  and  even  of  those  students  who  do  attend 

and  having  good  memories  take  prizes  and  certificates,  very 
I'  grasp  tha  principles  underlying  the  subjects  taught  in  such 
Ito  make  them  serviceable  in  industrial  occupations.  If, 
[during  day-school  life,  preliminary  science  and  art  instruc- 
Id  by  manual  exercises,  formed  a  part  of  the  common  school 
liero  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  evening  science  and  art  classes 
lome  as  popular  as  they  would  be  beneficial. 
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In  techmcal  echools  the  means  shoald  be  provided  also  to  pursue 
science  in  the  abstract  for  original  research  with  the  attendant  result 
of  general  culture. 

Under  no  circumstances  ought  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  teach  a 
trade*  It  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  to  assume  that  the  educational 
process  in  the  school  can  in  any  way  supplant  the  actual  experience 
of  the  manufactory  or  workshop ;  in  fact,  the  lat  t^r  will  become  more 
obviously  necessaiy  to  the  technical  student,  and  more  ardently 
entered  into.  For  those  who  leave  the  schools  at  thirteen  or  fift-een 
years,  the  actual  work  in  the  selected  trade  w^ill  be  all  the  more  con- 
genial when  manual  work  has  been  associated  with  education  all 
thmugh  school  life. 

My  views  on  this  question  are  not  influenced  by  foreign  competi- 
tion or  the  fear  of  it  in  the  future.  My  firm  has  continually  to  com- 
pete with  French  J  German,  and  American  firms  in  many  countries,  and 
I  have  never  felt  a  sense  of  defeat.  But  none  the  less  do  I  foresee 
that,  in  following  the  law  of  human  progress,  all  industry  and  every 
person  engaged  therein  must  be  more  intelligent,  more  scientific,  and 
more  enterprising  in  the  future,  in  order  to  maintain  the  prosperity 
of  the  country* 


By  Mr,  AHCHIBALD   DENNT,  of  W*  Bennv  &  Sons, 
Shipbuilders^  Dumbakton. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  training  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
necessary  for  an  engineer  or  shipbuilder.  It  is  the  course  that  was 
followed  out  in  my  own  case,  and  is  beiupf  followed  out  in  the  case  of 
my  younger  brother. 

After  a  good  general  education  has  been  received  at  school,  on 
the  modem,  as  distinct  from  the  classical,  side,  a  lad  should  serve  two 
or  three  yearn  as  an  ordinary  apprentice,  either  in  a  yard  or  in  an 
engine  works^  and,  after  that,  attend  a  technical  college,  bearing 
directly  upon  the  profession  chosen,  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  advantage  of  attending  such  a  college  abroad  is,  not  only  that 
a  foreign  language  is  acquired  with  very  little  labour,  but  also  that, 
at  present,  the  technical  colleges  abroad  are  in  advance  of  those  at 
home,  and  also  are  more  numerous,  althougli  this  is  an  unenviable 
distinction  which  I  hope  Great  Britain  will  not  long  possess. 

As  to  the  value  of  men  so  ti*ained,  I  hold  that  it  is  great,  so  long 
as  they  simply  use  their  college  training  as  a  basis  for  acquiring 
practical  knowledge.  Unfortunately,  many  highly  trained  mathema- 
ticians allow  their  faculties  to  become  obscured  by  figures,  and  do 
not  sufliciently  use  their  common  sense  to  check  the  result  of  their 
calculations. 
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ll  think,  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  the  fanlt  of  some  of 
Inental  friends,  who  have  trusted  too  much  to  mere  school 
I  which  can  never  by  itself  produce  either  good  engineers 
lilders. 

Iprenticea  admitted  to  our  drawing  office  have  to  undergo  a 
Iv©  entrance  examination  in  mathematics,  mechanics,  and 
fcalj  freehand,  and  mechanical  drawing.*  We  had  several 
lor  introducing  this  system.  First,  that  we  might  be  certain, 
I  in  a  boy,  that  he  was  intelligent  and  had  a  fair  knowledge  of 
Iry  mathematics,  mechanics,  &c.  Secondly,  to  prevent  our- 
lom  being  burdened  with  useless  gentlemen  apprentices, 
liided  by  business  friends.  These  are  put  over  the  same  ferry 
I  other  apprentices,  and  can  only  enter  our  drawing  office  in 
lion  with  them.  I  hold  also  that  our  awards  scheme  is  a 
lortant  incentive  to  technical  edncation,  and  we  have  found  it 
lieficial. 

Iq  notj  in  our  own  yard,  provide  any  special  technical  educa- 
lth*?r  than  having  the  very  best  possible  library  of  technical 
fcaring  upon  shipbuilding,  which  we  place  at  the  disposal  of 
ling-office  staff;  and  we  also  allow  them  to  use  our  drawing- 
Ithe  evening,  and  supply  them  with  paper,  &c.,  gratis ;  but 
I  iirm  and  also  as  individuals,  encourage  as  much  as  possible 
Inical  education  provided  by  the  evening  classes  under  the 
I  and  Art  Department  of  South  Kensington.  I  myself 
lener  of  the  Science  section  of  the  School  of  Science  and 
Id  these  classes  are  largely  taken  advantage  of  by  our 
Ices, 

Ik  that  a  certain  amount  of  practical  knowledge  is  necessary 
I  man  can  thoroughly  appreciate  a  scientific  course,  and  it  is 
Bi  queation  to  decide  in  each  individual  case  how  much  is 
1%  or  how  much  he  can  afford  to  get.  Perhaps  the  best  way, 
I  be  arranged  with  employers,  would  be  to  allow  apprentices 
Ihcd  it  to  work  in  the  yard  or  engine  works  during  the 
I  and  attend  a  course  at  college  during  the  winter. 
Ii!d  bo  delighted  to  see  a  great  change  carried  out  in  the 
I  system  of  higher  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the 
Imoment  there  is  scarcely  a  school  to  which  a  man  may  send 
leiij  in  which  the  teachers  are  capable  of  imparting  perfectly 
lier  knowledge  than  Latin  and  Greek  ;  and  hence  I  heartily 
l-itli  the  object  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
lical  Education,  where  it  says  that  one  of  the  objects  is  "  the 
lient  of  the  training  of  teachers.'  If  we  once  had  the 
■we  would  very  soon  train  the  boys. 


'  See  Rules  of  the  Leven  Shipyard,  section  ii. 
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XI. 

(THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  FARMER.) 
By  the  Right  Honourablb  Sir  THOMAS  DYKE  ACMiAND.  Hart. 

Success  in  farming  depends  on  four  points: — 1,  fiuniliarity  with  t.ho 
habits  of  animals  and  the  symptoms  of  Ihoir  disoasos ;  2,  manaft^^ 
m^nt  and  organization  of  labour,  whether  human  lalnnir,  horse-work, 
or  machinery  ;  3,  keen  observation  of  the  weather  and  growth  ot 
plants  and  animals,  and  much  forethought  and  activity  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  ;    t  (above  all),  judgment  in  marketing. 

These  conditions  of  success  are  not  new.  What  Hi)ecially  want^ 
attention  now  is  the  need  for  turning  to  practical  account  the  light 
which  science  throws  on  the  rationale  of  good  prmMice,  and  on  tlu^ 
means  of  approving  that  practice,  and  the  c|uestion  to  be  settled  is 
the  direction  which  education  should  take  to  enai)lo  the  farnu^r  t.o 
acquire  and  use  this  knowledge. 

I  must  say,  without  hesitation,  that  to  attempt  to  master  the  many 
sciences  which  bear  on  agriculture,  as  some  persons  ai)pear  to  propose, 
is  to  attempt  an  impossibility.  What  is  wanted  is  to  train  th«  minds 
of  young  farmers — to  give  them  a  thirst  for  in(|uiry,  a  sense  of 
accuracy  and  of  the  certainty  of  natural  laws,  of  t.h<^  iniiMU'rec^tion  of 
our  knowledge,  and  of  the  noi»d  for  i)rogn»Hsivi^  modiflcatiion  of  our 
present  impressions.  It  is  also  important  that  a  young  farmer  sliotild 
be  an  adept  in  work — he  ought  to  be  abhj  to  usn  the  ])it<;hfork  or  the 
spade,  to  shear  a  sheep,  to  feed  a  thresliing-mochine  or  a  chan-eut-t4^r, 
and  to  make  up  a  rick,  as  well  as  the  best  mem  on  thn  farm. 

If  I  were  asked  to  frame  a  scheme  of  education  for  a  young  fanner, 
I  should  first  advise  that  in  his  early  years  he  shf)ul(l  be  int^jnmt-ed 
in  the  animals  on  his  father's  farm,  and  in  simple  manual  rjperations. 
Natural  object  lessons  should  of  course  form  part  of  his  elnrnentary 
education,  and  I  may  add  that  such  object  hnwrnn,  if  well  taught,  will 
be  of  the  great^ist  value  to  the  children  f)f  laljourers  as  wrll.  Ills 
secondary  education  should  include  a  careful  mathematical  training, 
especially  in  the  form  of  applied  mathematics,  so  that  lie  may  ac^juire 
clear  habits  of  calculation  and  a  knowledge  of  geometrical  measure- 
ment, the  laws  of  force  and  locomotion  and  of  fluid  pressure,  and 
something  of  mechanism. 

Concurrently  with  this  training  of  the  reas^ming  and  calenlatJii^ 
powers,  observation  should  be  cultivated  \fy  rjxperimental  chnmintryf 
first  elementary  and  then  as  applied  to  farm  practice* 

After  that  must  come  the  period  of  apprenticetbip,  roipongibb 
work  under  a  good  bnrineis  maiL 
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Ik  tii&rc  is  no  branch  of  technical  education  in  which  it  is 
tessary  (than  in  the  education  of  the  farmer)  to  keep  clear  the 
\)n  between  school  and  apprenticeship.     By  apprenticeship  I 

ling  in  contact  with  actual  business  conducted  with  a  view 

and  having  responsible  tasks  to  perform, 
almost  impossible  for  a  model  farm  attached  to  a  school  to  be 
psiness;  illustrations  of  the  teaching  must  affect  the  conduct 
lork.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  practical 
Ivhile  conducting  his  business,  to  be  a  regular  teacher,  except 
3f  example  or  discipline. 


XII. 


I  Sir  liENEY  DOULTON,  of  the  Lambeth  Abt  Pottery. 

iil^eth  School  of  Art  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance,  in  many 
I  the  business  in  which  I  am  engaged,  ever  since  its  establishment, 
(ditiou  to  such  training  as  may  be  obtained  in  the  existing 
dIs,  it  is  presumed  that  Technical  Schools  propose  to  provide, 
Ji5c  instruction  in  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  with 
Jo  the  intelligent  understanding  of  their  relation  to  each  other  ; 
lue  cases),  practical  training  in  the  handicraft  of  these  pro- 
lemselves. 

ly  be  noticed  that  in  proportion  as  the  processes  become  com- 
and   dependent  upon  each  other,  especially  if  requiring  ex- 
land  intricate  plant  for  conducting  them,  greater  difficulties 

t^^cIlnical  instruction  apart  from  the  manufacture.     In  pro- 
I  however,  as  the  scientific  or  artistic  assumes  greater  impor- 

:in  the  practical  in  a  manufacture,  technical  training  becomes 
luable,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  more  complicated  forms- of 
Iffc  can  be  successfully  taught  in  technical  schools ;  I  there- 
Ik  there  is  a  tendency  to  overrate  the  possible  benefits  which 
lilt  from  an  attempt  to  do  so. 
Itbeless,  I  am  favourable  to  some  method  of  transfer  from  the 

bhool  to  technical  day  schools,  for  a  course  of  (say)  twelve 
I  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  thirteen,  previous  to  the  taking 
I  trade.  This  course  of  instruction  might  be  preparatory  to  a 
leries  of  evening  classes,  bearing  more  directly  upon  subjects 
Ito  the  special  manufacture  chosen.  I  favour  this  plan 
I  the  time  during  which  such  instruction  can  take  place  is 
liy  limited ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  removal  of  the 
lof  commercial  competition  for  any  long  period,  and  the  isola- 
iad  from  the  influences  among  which  he  will  have  to  battle 
Ince,  may  not  tend  to  induce  habits  which  will  disqualify  him 

cessf  iilly  pursuing  his  avocation  in  life, 
training  of  several  hundreds  of  young  girls  for  delicate 
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lanipulative  employment,  it  has  been  my  experience  that,  however 
good  the  physical  formation  may  be,  the  training  of  the  hand  at  a 
certain  age  is  absolutely  necessary.      Few  giris  succeed  in  obtaining 

ay  degree  of  manipulative  proficiency  if  this  training  is  commenced 
ifter  the  age  of  fourteen,  however  intelligent  they  may  have  been.  I 
prefer  to  commence  at  thirteen  years,  rather  than  at  an  earlier  age. 
familiarity  with  materials,  their  construction,  strength,  &c.j  may  be 
'conveyed  by  object  lessons  and  Kindergarten  work  in  junior  and 
infant  classes  with  advantage,  and  the  want  of  this  knowledge  hua 
proved  a  great  drawback  to  many  of  our  younger  girls.  All  this  is, 
dowever,   distinct    from   the     training  of    the    nmscles    for    delicate 

lanipulativ*^  processes,  which   is  best  ai^quired  l>etween  the  ages  of 

reive  and  fourteen. 

xni. 

By  Mil.  J.  HUNTEK  DONALDSON,   latk   of  Gillow  k  Co., 
Art  Furnishers,  London. 

|n  the  business  with  which  I  have  been  connected  for  many  years, 
re  have  found  it  comparatively  easy  to  make  good  workmen  in  the 
>urely  mechanical  departments  ;  but  when  knowledge  of  form,  stj^le, 
}r  colour  is  wanted,  the  number  that  are  found  efficient  is  vei-y 
limited,  and  their  work  has  to  be  produced  under  direct  and  expensive 
irtistic  supervision. 

For  many  years  our  plan  has  been  to   select  promising   students 

from  the   neigbbouring  schools  of   art   to  enter  our  dm  wing  offices. 

Phcy  have  continued  to  attend  the  classes  at  the  school  of  art,  com- 

Dining  this  instruction  with  the  actual  works  designed  in  the  studio 

^nnected  with  our  factory.     I  consider  this  mode  of  training  \o  be 

36  best,  because  it  brings  the  theoretic  teaching  of  the  school  into 

blose  touch  witli   the  practical  conditions  of  business  pimluction.      1 

>ald  name   many  cases   in  which   the  most   highly  skilled  artistic 

workmen  have  been  produced  by  this  q^etem  of  combined  school  and 

vorkfihop  training* 

The  maintenance  of  schools  of  art  is  essential  to  the  success  of  such 

business  as  that  with  which  I  have  been  connected.      The  high  place 

i^iken  by  France   in  the   application  of  art  to  various  haiidicmfts,  is 

rgely  to  be  traced  to  the  great  amount  of  attention  which  the 

government  has  long    bestowed  on    schools    of  ai-t,  and   the   liberal 

encouragement  it  has  given  to  artistic  education  in  other  ways. 

While  schools  of  art  should  in  no  case  trench  on  the  province  of  the 

rorkshop,  by  aiming  at  production  of  articles  for  sale,  the  training  in 

iesign  there  given   should  be  more  '*  technical  "  than  at  present,  in 

(this  sense,  that  it  should  have  more  relation  to  the  materials  in  which 

design  has  to   be  executed,  and  tlio  necessary  conditions  under 

ch  it  must  be  practically  carried  out. 
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^^TB  are  several  improvements  which  I  would  suggest  in  EngM 
IdacatiotL 

Itiatmetion  in  the  rudiments  of  drawing  in  primary  schcNdB 
lid  lie  more  widely  diffused,  so  as  to  prepare  children  for  higher 
liiction  in  art  classes  when  older. 

Elevuniary  teaching  in  drawing  being  thus  provided  for, 
[rnment  support  to  schools  of  art  might  be  mainly  given  to 
als  of  a  higher  standard,  to  which  only  students  of  proved  capaiatj 
|d  be  admitted.  The  instraction  should  be  gratuitous,  as  in  France, 

least  the  fees  should  be  very  low.  Such  teachers  only  shonU 
iployed  as  could  give  specific  instruction  in  the  kind  of  art  thik 
I  be  applied,  and  who  themselves  possess  a  sound  knowledge  of  tlie 
|mis  styles. 

Technical    museums    in    all   manufacturing    towns    should    be 

llied   with   fairly    complete  sets  of  drawings  and  models  of  the 

J  types  of  such  work  as  is  carried  on  in  their  respective  districts. 

(petent  persons  should  be  employed  to  lecture  periodically  on  such 

els,  &c. 

All  objects  now  in  duplicate  at   South  Kensington  should  be 

to  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 


XIV. 


By  Mr.  W.  R.  MAGUIRE,  of  Maguire  &  Sons,  Sanitary 
Engineers,  Dublin. 

firm  hns  employed  for  many  years  artisans  and  apprentices  in 
ous  branches  of  industry,  in  plumbing,  metal  work,  smith's  woA, 
ei^j   brickwork,  &c.     We  have  given  up  hopes  of  any  marked 

Dvement  in  the  ordinary  artisan  in  technical  and  theoretical 
?\*ledge,  considered  apart  from  his  skill  as  a  handicraftsman,  bri 
bntertain  good  hope  for  our  apprentices.  We  are  bound,  under 
penticeBhip  indentures,  either  to  teach  them,  or  cause  them  to  be 
rht,  their  several  trades.  We  are  ourselves  engrossed  with  the 
lagem'ent  and  control  of  our  business,  and  we  have  not  time  to 
pte  to  the  instruction  of  our  apprentices ;  nevertheless,  having 
lined  the  necessary  teachers'  certificates  in  plumbing,  mctal-plato- 
I:,  joinery,  masonry,  brickwork,  &c.,  we  made  arrangements,  before 
Jtechnical  school  was  opened  in  Dublin,  to  remain  at  our  factory 
Inight  every  week  to  give  instruction  in  the  special  science  subjects 
Vlying  the  trades  which  our  workmen  practised  doily  in  our  woi- 
p.     Our  classes  were  attended  by  about  seventy  lads  and  men. 

Ib  soon  perceived  that  our  weekly  factory  classes,  held  thus  and 
kded  voluntarily,  could  not  be  made  fully  to  supply  the  edncational 
pa  of  our  apprentices,  nor  could  we  continue  to  devote  more  Unit 
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them  ;  and  our  foremen  had  less  time  at  their  disposal  for  teaching 
!ian  we  had. 

Since  that  time,  partly  by  our  own  exertions,  a  public  technical 
chool  has  been  opened  at  Dublin,  We  now  send  our  apprentices 
there,  paying  their  fees  and  conipoUing  their  regular  attendance, 
when  they  are  in  town,  by  the  terms  of  their  indentures,  under 
penalties  mutually  agreed  upon.  They  receive  there  a  sufficient 
lucation  both  in  the  theor}'  and  practice  of  their  trades,  when  taken 
close  conjunctioE  with  their  daily  workshop  routine  practice,  to 
pnable  them  to  become  first-class  artisans.  Some  of  our  lads  have 
I  and  obtained  certificates  of  honom*able  grade.  These  have 
:imred  a  more  confident  way  of  setting  about  their  work,  and 
ater  skill  in  doing  it ;  they  never  make  the  awful  mistakes  into 
rhich  uneducated  artisans  fall. 


XV. 


Bv  Mr.  G.  N.  hooper,  of  Kooper  «k  Co,,  Cahriage  Builders, 
YicToniA  Steeet,  Lonbon. 

lY  experience  of  technical  instruction  in  carriage-building  extends 

&ver  twelve  years,  when  the  first  class  was  opened  in  the  West  End 

»£  Iiondon.     Since  then   two   other  classes   have    been    started    in 

ondon,  at  the  I^olvteelmic  and  the  United  Westminster  Schools. 

The  method  of  instruction  ia  the  same  in  each  of  the    classes, 

tiere  is  a  short  lecture  on  some   branch  of  the  industry  or  on  the 

laterials  used  in  carriage-building  at  home    and    abroad,  and    the 

adents  write  answers  to  questions  during  the  week.     Part  of  the 

evening  is  occupied  in  making,  to  a  reduced  scale,  working  drawings 

B>f  a  carnage,  dmwn  full  size  on  the  black  board,  and  accomponied 

by  explanations. 

Whilst  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  students  should  have  at  least 
elementary  scientific  knowledge,  no  pure  science  is  taught  at  these 
ses,  but  only  the  application  of  scientific  principles.  To  coach 
rorkmen  (in  one  branch  especially),  a  knowledge  of  advanced 
>metry  is,  under  another  name,  indispensable  when  laying  put 
Forking  drawings.  Bat  as  the  men  who  attend  the  classes  do  so  for 
le  sake  of  acquiring  practical  knowledge,  they  would  quickly  lose 
iterest  in  any  purely  scientific  course.  The  endeavour  is  to  supple- 
aent  workshop  practice  by  imparting  teclmical  knowledge,  difficult 
pf  not  impossible)  to  obtain  in  the  harry  and  bustle  of  the  workshop, 
I  regard  these  classes  as  beneficial  to  all  who  attend  them.  The 
apprentices  and  younger  men  are  thus  very  soon  enabled,  by  the  aid  of 
le  working  drawing,  and  accompanying  explanation^  to  set  out  their 
^ork  for  themselves,  inatead  of  having  to  wait  years  before  they  can 
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up  the  requisite  knowledge  in  the  workshop,  where  the  pressure 

im  out  work  rapidly  precludes  adequate  teaching  of  this  kind. 
Ilie  technical  lectures  and   discussions  tend  to  check  the  usual 
lency  to  mechanical  routine,  and  unthinking  repetition  of  conven- 

al  proce^sps,  and  they  thus  greatly  facilitate  the  introduction  by 
Imployer  of  any  new  plan  he  may  wish  to  adopt, 
[he  Buperiority  of  the  men  who  have  received  instruction  in  the 
Iriical  classes  is  recognized  by  others  than  employers  in  England. 
In  India  and  the  Colonies  applications  come  periodically  to  tltt 

lerB,  asking  for  men  to  fill  situations  in  which  skill  and  technicd 
Ivledge  are  essential.  A  young  man  has  just  been  selected  ai 
Itant  superintendent  of  a  large  coach  factory  at  Calcutta,  entirely 

ig  to  his  connection  with  a  London  trade  class.     Two  others  have 

eded  him  under  similar  circumstances  to  the  same  city ;  another 
lages  the  most  important  coach  factory  in  Singapore. 

put,  as  a  superintendent  and  employer   of  skilled  workmen  for 
than  forty  years,  I  must  add  that  no  amount  of  school  training 

I  produce  a  first-rate  workman.  There  must  still  be  the  workshop 
Itice  to  acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  tools. 

|hange8  in  the  conditions  of  production  have  rendered  the  old 
lern  of  apprenticeship  unworkable ;  it  is  for  the  present  generation 
levise  means  to  take  its  place.     I   think   that   technical  classes, 

plementing  workshop  practice,  may  be  made  to  serve  this  purpose. 


Co^xLUDING  Note. 

[he  above  statements  are  but  a  selection  from  the  many  communica- 

which  have  reached  us  in  response  to  our  request  for  opinions  of 

Itical  authorities  on  the  application  of  technical  training  to  their 

industries.     If  we  had  appealed  to  theorists  or  teachers,  a  ca« 

Id  have  been  presented  which  at  first  sight  might  seem  stronger. 

Y  however,  we  purposely  avoided.     The  volume  of  such  evidence 

[ready  very  great,  and  what  needs  now  to  be  brought  out  is  the 

I  rather  of  the  consumer  than  of  the  producer  of  technical  instmo- 

-the  authoritative  judgment  of  men  in  daily  contact  with  actual 

|ness   life,  as  to   the  actual  value  and   the  proper   limits  of  the 

ling  given  in  the  school  as  distinct  from  the  training  given  in 

[workshop. 

Ihe  statements  which  are  printed  above,  though  clearly  affording 
1  a  ECattered  and  fragmentary  view  of  the  subject  as  a  whole,  gi^e 
IrthelesSj  as  we  conceive,  a  far  juster  view  of  so  complicated  and 
-sided  a  problem  than  any  argument,  however  elaborate,  written 
tho  point  of  view  of  a  single  industry,  or  by  a  single  authoritf» 
bver  eminent. 
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One  of  the  points  most  clearly  brought  out,  is  the  diversity  of 
juiremenis  of  different  trades.  In  sotncj  as  in  the  chemical  indostry, 
^e  chief  (though  not  the  only)  want  m  a  scientific  training  of  a  high 
ier  for  a  few  experts.  As  Mr.  Levinstein  points  out,  it  is  quality 
ftther  than  quantity  in  which  we  ai'e  deficient.  The  chief  mode  in 
rhich  such  training  may  be  assisted  by  the  Government,  is  through 
le  proposed  grant  in  aid  of  University  Colleges.  But  in  this  case  it 
lust  be  confessed  that  the  chief  defect  lies  in  the  demand  rather  than 
the  supply.  If  English  chemical  mannfactnrers  realized  the  im- 
Drtance  of  a  high  order  of  scientific  talent,  and  were  willing  to  pay 
price,  they  woidd  soon  be  supplied  with  as  highly  trained  men  as 
[ley  could  desire,  from  such  centres  as  Owens  College  or  tho  Central 
Institution  of  the  City  and  Guilds  Institute.  Here,  therefore,  in  a 
ipecial  degree  Professor  Hnxlcy's  remark  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
jou  on  Technical  Instruction  is  true,  that  **  of  all  practical  measures 
bat  could  be  taken  for  the  advancement  of  technical  education  and 
cientific  t^aching^  the  most  important  would  be  that  employers  should 
liow  that  they  valued  it." 

It  may  be  asked  how  far  this  conclusion  is  consistent  witb  the  de- 
mand for  diffused  science  training.    In  the  fii*st  place,  there  are  many 
Bmaller  chemical  works,  and  many  industries  in  which  sot^ic  chemical 
ttowledge  is  of  value,  but  in  which  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to 
employ  a  highly  paid   expert.      In    such   cases   as   these,  means  of 
scientific  and   technical  teaching  within   easy  reach  may  be  of  the 
itmost  value,  whilst  no  benefit  would  be  derived  from  a  few  centres 
[>f  higher  instiTiction  scattered  over  the  country.      In  the  second  place, 
Ir.  Levinstein  supplies  the  Unk  between  the   training  of  the  many 
id  the  training  of  the  few.      No  one  can  take  the  high  polish  of  the 
pert's  education  unless  he  has  a  natural  capacity  and  inclination  for 
le  purBuii.      This  capacity  and  inclination  can  only  be  discovered  by 
l^he  diffusion  of  elementary  instruction  in  science.  Thus  the  net  must  be 
Dread  wide  even  though  the  fish  to  be  retained  in  its  meshes  are  but  few. 
So   in    rt'lation  to  the    textile  industries  Mr.  Brooke  and  others 
aphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  highly  trained  managers 
id  foremen  to  * '  emerge  "  from  an  untrained   anti  uneducated  class 
manual  workers.     If  it  be  true  that  it  is  here  that  the  value  of 
chnical  training  first  comes  in,  it  follows  conclusively  that  at  least 
le  foundation  of  technical  training  must  be  laid  lower  down. 

When  we  turn  from  the  great  industries  to  the  smaller  handicrafts 
!ie  case  is  rathep  different,  for  there  the  possession  of  technical 
lowledge  is  often  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  actual  workman,  not 
aerely  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  foreman,  but  in 
brder  that  he  may  become  a  better  workman.  Good  examples  of  this 
re  afforded  by  industries  in  which  a  knowledge  of  drawing  is  of 
aportance,  such  as  carriage-building  or  watch-making,  which  are  dealt 
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I  by  Messrs.  Hooper  and  Rotherham ;  or  sach  haadicrafts  as 
Ibingj  in  which  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Magnire  seems  to  ns  to  be  final 
Ithe  value  of  school  training  in  conjunction  with  workshop  practice. 

rain,  Mr.  Leigh  justly  points  out  the  fact  that  the  number 
lages  through  which  an  article  has  often  to  pass  before  oom- 
])n5  and  in  any  one  of  which  it  may  be  spoilt  by  bad  workman- 

m  so  great  under  the  modem  conditions  of  division  of  labour, 
Imany  classes  of  workmen  are  vitally  interested  in  the  technical 
|ing  of  those  engaged  in  any  one   of  the  stages  of  production. 

the  influence  of  the  Nottingham  School  of  Art  on  textile  design, 
liich  Mr.  Cropper  alludes,  is  felt  by  the  workmen  engaged  in  aU 
hrocesses  of  lace  manufacture. 

pme  writers  argue  as  though  all  that  is  wanted  is  a  slight  extenskm 
heuce  and  art  classes ;  all  distinctly  technological  instruction  being 

3what  crudely)  grouped  under  the  head  of  "the  teaching  rf 
Is,"  and  as  such,  condemned.  We  entirely  agree  in  deprecating 
Itt^mpt  to  teach  trades  in  schools  for  reasons  given  below,  but,  as 
loseph  Lee  contends,  we  cannot  expect  workmen  unaccustomed  to 
ralization  to  apply  purely  scientific  principles  for  themselves.  Mr. 
Jier  holds  a  similar  opinion  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  carriage- 
ling  industry,  and  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  actual  work- 
Df  the  technical  school  will  know  that,  whatever  theory  may  be 
ted  at  the  outset,  the  teacher  is  continually  compelled,  if  only  by 
jtresstire  of  demand,  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  give  instruction  in  the 

cation  of  science  and  art  to  industries.     A  single  example  will 
To  some  of  the  chemistry  students  in  the  evening  classes  at 
People  fl  I'alace  School,  a  knowledge  of  the  testing  of  oils  is  of 

tance  in  their  daily  work,  and  some  of  them  recently  asked  for 
Itarting  of  a  class  in  this  subject.  Such  instruction  is  distinctly 
meal :  it  forms  no  part  of  an  ordinary  science  course.     Ought  the 

er  of  the  classes  to  have  therefore  declined  to  give  it  ?     No  one 

pedant  would  say  *'  Yes."     Still  though  such  instruction  as  thia 

direct  bearing  on  a  special  industry,  it  by  no  means  amounts  to 
baching  of  a  trade. 

lother  point  may  be  emphasized  here  (which  is  brought  out  by 
frooke,  Mr.   Hooper,  Mr.  Swire  Smith  and  others),  namely,  the 

greater  ease  with  which  a  workman  or  foreman,  trained  by  the 
|ned   system   of  school  and  workshop,   is  able  to  adapt  himself 
constant  alterations  in  the  conditions  of   production,  which 
bterize  the  course  of  modem  industry. 

lis  sometimes  said  that  the  cry  for  technical  education  is  vague 
Ill-defiDed,  It  is  unfair  to  criticize  a  demand  which  has 
larily  different  meanings  from  the  point  of  view  of  different 
IrieB,  on  the  ground  that  it  cannot  be  compressed  witliin  the 

of  a  single  clear-cut  formula. 
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There  is  nothing  hazy  abont  our  general  programme.  The  improvo- 
ment  of  elementary  education  by  the  enconragement  of  object  lessons^ 
by  the  extension  of  drawing  teaching,  and  by  the  increase  of  facilities 
for  the  teaching  of  science,  and  for  simple  manual  training,  is  not  a 
matter  abont  which  there  is  mnch  difference  of  opinion.  Nor  are  our 
proposals  for  the  organization  and  improvement  of  secondary  education, 
or  for  its  provision  in  those  many  districts  where  there  is  no  inter- 
mediate education  under  public  supervision,  such  as  usually  meet  with 
much  opposition  from  the  theoretic  point  of  view.  What  is  now 
wanted  is  not  to  define  more  clearly,  but  to  get  the  thing  done. 

But  beyond  this  laying  of  the  foundations  of  technical  education, 
we  ask  for  facilities  to  enable  a  workman  (whether  artisan,  foreman, 
or  manager)  to  become  a  better  workman  by  studying  the  science  and 
art  underlying  his  trade  in  the  school,  side  by  side  with  practice  in  the 
workshop.  And,  moreover,  such  schools  should  serve  as  centres  of 
information,  where,  as  in  the  library  attached  to  Messrs.  Denny's 
drawing-office,  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research  made  may  be 
accessible  to  all,  and  where  (as  Mr.  Mather  points  out)  such  rese^arch  may 
be  carried  on.  It  is  needless  to  dogmatize  as  to  the  particular  trades 
which  will  or  will  not  benefit  by  such  facilities.  It  is  enough  that 
there  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  practical  authorities  W(^ 
have  quoted,  that  in  many  industries  the  altered  conditions  of  pro- 
duction are  fast  rendering  some  such  instruction  a  necessary  8uj)ple- 
ment  to  workshop  practice  for  the  production  of  the  most  highly 
skilled  workman. 

Nor  does  it  concern  us  to  argue  whether  the  breakdown  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  is  due  to  faults  of  the  workmen  or  of  the 
masters,  or  to  inevitable  changes  in  the  methods  of  industry.  It  is 
enongh  that  in  many  trades  it  is  practically  dead,  and  no  one 
seriously  thinks  it  can  again  be  galvanized  into  life.  More  and 
more,  as  we  are  told  in  the  above  statements,  the  bustle  and  hurry  of 
the  workshop  preclude  the  thorough  teaching  of  principles,  and  more 
and  more  therefore  is  there  a  need  of  some  outside  teaching  not  im- 
parted nnder  the  pressure  of  production  for  profit. 

There  is  here  no  thought  of  imitating  foreign  apprenticeship  schools, 
for  English  anthorities  agree  that  the  workshop  is  the  place  where 
the  practice  of  trade  must  be  learnt.  The  province  of  the  ifchool  w 
to  supidement  the  training  of  the  factory,  not  to  supersede  it.  The 
oonditions  of  the  school  cannot  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  factory, 
and  the  special  valne  of  the  school  training  would  be  lost  if  there  wan 
an  attempt  to  aasimilate  the  two.  A  lad  who  has  learnt  the  principle 
of  d[yemg  at  the  Yorkshire  College  ought  to  be  able  to  dye  a  faf/ric 
to  a  given  tint ;  bat  it  is  in  the  dyehonse  that  he  learns  to  dye  it  at 
a  ghren  price.  Again,  there  is  much  to  be  dome  in  the  way  of  agri' 
cnttmi  fdncatiop  bj  the  school  and  the  model  farm ;  bnt,  as  has  been 
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lout,  the  model  farm  cannot  be  a  real  business  condacted  for 
Ind    mucli    of   the  farmer's  training  must   be    gained    else- 

|annecpssary  to  multiply  examples  of  a  point  on  which  stress  is 

DughoTit  this  whole  article,  whether  the  subject  be  the  teaching 
Ingineer,  the  farmer,  the  plumber,  or  the  cabinet-maker.  But 
htion  of  the  exact  province  of  the  technical  school  is  of  the 
iiiiporfcance,  for  the  suspicion  with  which  the  whole  move- 
j  regarded  by  some  trades  unionists  rests  on  the  misconception 

attem]it  is  to  be  made  to  open  new  channels  whereby  a  lad 
Itei'  n  trade  without  passing  through  the  ordinary  course  of 
lioo   in   the   workshop.       Such     an    attempt   would    end    in 

and,  even  if  successful,  would  disorganize  the  labour  market 
licially  overcrowding  the  trades  which  could  be  most  advan- 
Qy  learnb  in  the  technical  school.  It  is  therefore  important 
I  any  measure  for  the  provision  of  technical  instruction,  Parlia- 
grants  should  be  strictly  confined  to  those  students  who  are 

J,  or  preparing  to  work,  at  the  industries  to  which  such  in- 
|n  applies.  And  it  is  most  desirable  that  in  framing  anj 
full  weight  should  be  allowed  to  the  advice  of  men  of  expe- 
|n  business,  whether  masters  or  workmen. 

this  leads  to  the  final  question  as  to  the  duty  of  the  State  ii 
tter. 

Dne  asks  that  a  centralized  scheme  of  technical  instmctioi 
Ibe  framed  for  the   whole   country,   and   directed   from    SoutI 

jton.  The  various  needs  of  localities,  to  which  attention  L 
Lboye,  must  be  met  by  a  variety  of  methods.  Subject  to  som< 
tee  of  efficiency,  the  utmost  freedom  should  be  left  to  loca 
■ties  to  meet  their  own  needs  in  their  own  way.     Wbat  we  asl 

I  where  the  industries  of  a  district  would  be  benefited  by  suci 
lion  as  technical  classes  can  afford,  the  law  should  no  longe: 
It  local  authorities  from  supplying  the  deficiency  if  they  thin) 
Ind  if  Parliament   supplement  such  local  contributions  by  ai 

II  grant,  as  is  now  done  in  the  case  of  science  and  art  teaching 
perhaps  have  done  all  that  it  should  be  called  on  to  do  in  thi 

results  may  not  at  first  be  very  striking,  but  at  least  there  ar( 
]>wns  which,  to  our  own  knowledge,  are  now  waiting,  with  fund; 
lor  use,  for  the  powers  which  have  been  so  long  promised,  am 

delayed.  If  local  activity  is  not  to  be  entirely  paralysed,  ar 
bt  be  made  of  the  present  state  of  suspense  by  legislation 

Dught  to  be  passed  through  Parliament  at  once. 


hory  e.  roscoe. 
Arthur  H.  D^  Acland. 


ARBITRATION   OR  THE  BATTERING-RAM? 


SINCE  the  summer  of  1887,  that  is  to  say,  practically  for  two 
years  past,  I  have  been  engaged  in  an  effort  to  promote  the  interests 
of  peace  in  Ireland,  pleading  for  the  adoption  of  the  methods  of 
friendly  conference  and  of  arbitration  aa  a  means  of  bringing  about 
an  equitable  and  lasting  settlement  of  the  questions  so  long  at  issue 
between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants.  It  has  now  been  suggested 
to  me  that  by  noting  down  for  publication  in  an  English  periodical 
such  as  the  Contemforaky  Review  some  of  the  leading  incidents 
that  have  marked  the  course  of  my  effort  in  the  cause  of  peace,  I  may 
perhaps  in  some  degree  help  forward  the  work  in  the  success  of  which 
I  am  naturally  so  deeply  interested. 

To  some  extent  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  may  be  so,  A 
letter  of  mine  was  recently  published  in  tJie  Times  and  other  leading 
London  newspapers  in  advocacy  of  the  adoption  of  arbitration  as  a 
means  of  settling  the  questions  in  dispute  on  those  estates  in  Irehind 
where  at  present  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenants  are 
sverely  strained.  My  proposal,  put  forward  in  that  letter,  happens 
'to  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  in  the  Press  both  of  England 
and  of  Scotland,  1  have  indeed  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  general 
tone  of  the  comments  that  have  been  made  upon  it.  But  I  have 
observed  with  regret  that,  amongst  the  comments  that  have  been 
made,  there  are  not  a  few  which,  either  in  substance  or  in  tone,  are 
of  a  nature  directly  calculated  to  hinder  the  advance  of  the  move- 
ment^ now  happily  in  progress,  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  arbitra- 
tion. It  is  possible  that,  as  has  been  suggested  to  me,  a  plain 
statement  of  some  of  the  leading  facts  regarding  my  prolonged 
advocacy  of  this  method  of  settlement  may  be  of  some  use  in  check* 
ing  the  evil  influence  of  the  comments  to  which  I  refer, 
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ly  state  at  the  ontset  what  the  obstacle  is  which  I  wish  to 

I  and  for  the  removal  of  which  an  earnest  and  united  effort 

I I  think,  be  made  by  every  sincere  friend  either  of  the  land- 
of  the  tenants  in  Ireland.     Its  nature  is  almost  sufficiently 

by  the  following  extracts  from  the  Tivics  and  the  Scotsman. 
J  Times,  in  its  issue   of  the  8th  *  of  May,   has  the   following 
It  upon  my  recent  proposal  of  arbitration  : — 

fe  t'Oidd  be  wo  more  instructive  admission  of  the  virtual  collapse  of 
form  of  ij^tation  than  the  letters  from  Archbishop  Walsh  which 

tslittd  yesterday  and  to-day He  would  be  delighted  to  get  a 

rbitrailon  which  would  allow  the  tenants  to  surrender  without  too 
lury  tQ  the  amour  propre  of  their  advisers.  That  is  what  his  letteis 
Lqj  and  that  is  a  striking  confession  of  defeat ,  as  well  as  a  dexterous 
■to  cover  defeat  by  substituting  a  novel  proceeding  for  the  action  of 
linted  Courts." 

Qtsman  of  the  same  date  has  the  following : — 

sbo\iId  there  be  any  arbiti-ation  in  such  cases  ?  One  excuse  has* 
hid  for  it  on  the  gi'ound  that  it  would  huild  a  bridge  for  the  retreat 
Irganizei^  of  the  tenants'  combination].  But  is  the  State  concerned 
la  bridge  for  them  ? " 

(traces  of  the  perverse  spirit  by  which  such  articles  are  inspired 
appily  to  be  met  with  everywhere  throughout  the  country.      In 
aorth,  tho  Aberdeen  Free  Press  describes  my  recent  action  in 
ktter   aa    "more  than    suggestive  of  a  breakdown"  in    the 
Ins  of  the  National  League.     The  purpose  of  my  appeal,  "  not 
Itoo   fine  a   point  on  it,"  the  writer  adds,  **  is  to  provide  a 
:>f   lettLo^    the    Nationalists    out    of   the    very  inconvenient 
in  which  they  are  now  placed,  and  of  obviating  the  necessity 
Ipen  and  unconditional  surrender."     In  the  south  the  KctMsli 
throws  its   little   contribution  into  the  caldron    by  asking, 
I  is  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  change  of  front,"  and  whether 
possible  to  put  any  other  interpretation  on  it  than  that  it  is 
ider?"     At    Sheffield,   the    Daih/  Telegraph   has  an  article 
lig  my  proposal  as  an  incident  in  a  general  process  of  *'  climb- 
In;'*  mj  *^zeal  for  arbitration"  is  slightingly  spoken  of  as 
prn  ]  *'  and  the  only  favour  shown  to  my  suggestion  is  that  of 
ting  arbitration  as    ''a  golden  bridge"  which  "Unionists" 
condescend  to  show  their  magnanimity  in  providing  for  tlie 
J"  of  the  discomfited  tenants.     At  Bristol,  a  leading  news- 
|he  BriMd  Times^  goes  even  a  step  farther.     In  an  article, 
''The  Fruits   of  Resolution,"  after  openly  deriding  what  it 
as  my  *' new-bom  desire  that  peace  and  tranquillity  may  be 
I  to  Ireland,"  and  justifying  its  derision  by  the  broad  assertion 
lie   Archbishop  has  not  hitherto  given  many  proofs  of   his 
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attachment  to  the  cause  of  peace,"  it  goes  on  to  represent  my  letter 
aa  establishmg  the  inference  that  "  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule  is 
on  its  last  legs,"  Again,  at  Manchester,  I  find  the  Examiner 
parading  my  proposal  as  evidence  that  in  my  opinion  the  position  of 
the  tenants  is  hopeless.  This  journal  also  endeavours  to  prop  up  its 
view  of  the  case  by  pointing  out  how  ''singular'*  it  is  that  I  did  not 
**  come  forward  earlier  in  the  interesta  of  peace.'*  I  had,  it  says, 
**  an  excellent  opportunity  of  doing  so,"  on  a  noteworthy  occasion 
about  twelve  months  ago,  but  **  at  that  time/'  it  assures  its  readers, 
I  "did  not  move."' 

This  line  of  comment  is  surely  very  deplorable,  I  cannot  but  see 
in  it  a  source  of  serious  danger  to  the  chances  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 
The  tenants,  it  must  be  remembered,  whilst  perfectly  willing  to  make 
peace,  ore  in  no  mood  just  now  to  sue  for  it.  Prom  the  beginning 
they  have  indeed  indicated  in  many  ways  their  williogness  to  make 
peiice,  pro\4ded  only  that  it  be  i>eace  with  honour.  There  is,  I  should 
say,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  still  as  willing  as  they  were  at 
any  previous  time  to  bring  the  vexatious  conflict  honourably  to  a 
close.  Counting'  upon  a  continuauc^^  of  tlieir  ]>revious  attitude,  I  made 
without  misgiving  my  recent  proposals  in  favour  of  arbitration. 
These  proposals  have  been,  as  I  felt  confident  that  they  would  be, 
ctjrdially  endorsed  from  the  tenants'  side.  They  now  await  only  the 
acceptance  of  the  landlords.  But  it  is  sufficiently  clear  to  mo  that  I 
shall  soon  find  the  tenants*  endorsement  of  them  peremptorily,  and 
perhaps  angrily*  withdrawn,  if  these  overtures  continue  much  longer  to 
be  misrepresented  in  their  drift  and  purpose  by  criticism  so  unfair  and 
so  irritating  to  the  tenants  and  to  their  advisers  as  that  of  which  I 
have  now  quoted  so  many  typical  illustrationg. 

I  am  willing  to  assume  that  the  critics  in  question,  or  at  least 
many  of  them,  are  honest  in  their  interpretation  of  what  they  regard 
as  the  most  salient  and  significant  facts  of  the  case.  They  have 
been  suddenly  confronted,  and  possibly  t-o  some  extent  startled,  by 
what  seems  to  them  a  totally  new  departure.  A  "  sudden  change  of 
front ;  '*  the  unexpected  appearance  of  *'  a  new-bom  ?ieal  for  arbitra- 
tion ;  **  the  **  singular''  fact  of  an  appeal  such  as  mine  being  now 
made  to  English  public  opinion  by  one  who  had  failed  to  **  come 
forward  earlier  in  the  interests  of  peace/'  and  who  had  indeed 
shown  his  utter  want  of  concern  for  those  interests,  by  indefensibly 
neglecting  "  an  excf^Uent  opportunity  **  that  had  presented  itself  for 
the  interference  of  a  peacemaker,  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  struggle— 
these  things  seemed,  1  dare  say,  to  require  some  explanation.  I  do 
not  even  suggest  that  there  is  necessarily  any  want  of  fairness  in 
the  attempt  made  to  account  for  them  in  the  way  that  has  com- 
mended itself  to  so  many  of  the  critics.  It  se^ms  to  have  been 
assumed  by  them  that  my  recommendation  of  a  friendly  method  of 
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tnt  was  a  new  and  unprecedented  fact  in  the  progress  of  the 

Is  tart  ID  g  from  that  assumption,  the  most  honest  and  impartial 

rers  might  well  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  struggle  had 

Itered  upon  a  new  phase  in  which   the   tenants  were  being 

lly  worsted,  so  that  the  conviction  had  forced  itself  upon  the 

bf  those  who  sympathize  with  them  that  a  call  for  a  truce,  as 

linary  to  a  pacific   settlement  of  the  dispute,  was  the  only 

3g  means  of  averting  disaster  from  the  tenants*  cause. 

festly  unfounded  though  this  theory  is,  the  fact  that  it  has 

|t  up  is  calculated   seriously  to  prejudice   the  cause  of  the 

I  owe  it  to  them,  then,  that  I  should  do  my  part  to  free 

lorn  the  disadvantage  at  which  my  pacific  intervention  seems 

lately  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  placing  them.     I  can, 

best  do  BO  by  noting  down,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion 

been  made  to  me,  those  previous  incidents  in  the  case  which 

have  escaped  either  the  attention  or  the  memory  of  many  of 

10  bave  now  taken  upon  themselves  the  grave  responsibility  of 

I  so  flippantly  about  it. 

|e  thought  it  right  to  make  this  preliminary  statement  as  to 
lonal  position  in  the  matter.  For  in  what  I  have  now  taken 
1  to  do,  I  am  under  the  grave  disadvantage  of  having  to  write 
Lbout  myself. 


lain  fact  to  be  put  upon  record  is  that  my  recent  inter- 

lin  favour  of  the  adoption  of  a  friendly  method  of  settlement 

Ino  sense  a  novelty,  so  that  in  no  way  could  it  be  regarded 

Tying  the  notion  that   the  case  of  the  tenants  has  in  my 

^ntered  upon  any  new  phase.     There  is  nothing  whatever  in 

it  action  to  give  grounds  for  any  such  belief.     That  action  is 

ise  a  novelty.     As  to  my  having  neglected  any  earlier  oppor- 

lat  presented  itself  for  pacific  intervention,  I  have,  I  fear,  to 

bdge  that,  on  the  contrary,  perhaps  with  undue  persistence, 

111  events  persistently,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  the 

1  years  I  have  literally  pursued  the  Irish  landlords  and  their 

hvith  appeals  and  suggestions  in  the  interests  of  peace.     In 

ay  action  may  have  been  wise  or  unwise.     But  at  all  events 

Iterest  of  the  tenants  I  am  boimd  to  secure  that  it  shall  not 

aored  or  misrepresented  to  their  disadvantage. 

igust  1887  an  organization,  under  the  name  of  '*  The 
la'  and   Incumbrancers'  Association,"  was  formed  in  Dublin 

protection  of  the  other  interests  in  land,  as  distinct  fiom 
Ithe  tenants.  The  formation  of  this  body  seemed  to  me  to 
I  favourable  opportunity,  the  first  that  had  arisen,  for  bringing 
I  conference-  in  which  the  various  questions  at  issue  oonld 
Wed  m  ^  itvekTi^^  «^\x&Vrj  x«^x^«i^ntatives  of  the  two  great 
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contendiDg  classea  Tlio  tenants,  on  tlieir  side,  had  long  been 
organized  into  a  fairly  compact  body.  The*  landlords  had  not  in  any 
effective  sense  been  organized  at  all.  While  snch  a  state  of  things 
had  continued,  it  was  practically  impossible  to  bring  together,  in  con- 
fers uce  or  otherwise,  persons  who  could  claim  with  authority  to  speak 
as  representatives  of  the  views  of  the  contending  classes*  The  diffi- 
culty seemed  to  be  in  great  measure  removed  by  the  formation  of  the 
new  defensive  organization  on  the  landlords  side.  Seizing,  then, 
upon  the  opportunity  that  in  this  way  presented  itself,  I  at  one© 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  Dublin  new^epapers,  the  Fr^fmans 
Journal ,  the  Zkiilj/  £.rprcss,  and  the  Dublin  Evcninfj  Mad — the  first 
a  leading  Nationalist  organ,  the  two  latter,  representatives  of  the 
*"  Unionist*'  and  landlord  views — a  letter,  in  which  I  suggested  the 
holding  of  a  friendly  conference  with  the  object  of  bringing  about, 
through  a  friendly  interchange  of  views,  an  equitable  and  lasting  settle- 
ment of  the  poiuts  in  dispute  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants. 

My  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  the  29th  of  August 
1887,  at  once  became  the  subj-ct  of  considerable  public  discussion* 
At  tJie  tenants*  side,  and  by  the  newspapers  favourable  to  their  views 
and  claims,  the  reception  recorded  to  my  suggestion  was  most  favour- 
able. But  in  the  opposite  quarter,  almost  at  once,  the  ivorkings  of 
the  spirit  of  mischief  began  to  make  themselves  felt. 

There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely  one  of  the  phrases  now  so  freely  employed 
by  hostile  critics  in  referring  to  my  recent  letter,  which  was  not 
similarly  employed  in  derision  of  my  effort  in  1887.  Out  of  the 
scores  of  quotations  by  which,  if  necessary,  I  could  illustrate  this 
remark,  I  need  give  but  one. 

The  St.  James  8  Gazette^  in  commenting  on  my  recent  letter,  holds  up 
its  hands  in  amazement  at  what  it  has  the  hardihood  to  describe 
as  my  now  **  suddenly  appearing  as  the  champion  of  peace,"  and 
interprets  my  doing  so  as  a  practical  confession  that  **  Mr.  Balfour  has 
beaten  the  agitators  all  along  the  line."  This  journal  at  all  events 
cxinnot  venture  to  plead  in  excuse  for  this  mischievous  line  of  comment 
that  it  wo«  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred  in  1887.  Here  is  what  it 
wrote  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  August  in  that  year,  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  my  letter  was  telegraphed  to  London  as  having 
appeared  in  the  Bublin  newspapers  of  that  rooming  : — 

*' Few  more  curious  political  documents  Imve  appeared  lately  than  the 
letti^r  from  Archbishop  Walsh  which  we  i-eprodnce  on  Riiother  page 

**The  Archbiisliop  lx>lts  fj-om  the  ufi«s-tree  line  of  argument It  is 

no  longer  war  to  the  knife,  but  an  offer  to  treat  .  .  ♦  . 

**  It  is  not  lit  all  the  shrill  note  of  deliance  which  we  were  promised  as  the 
rcfivdt  of  tlie  Crimes  Act,  The  intriiihit-  vidue  of  the  suggestion  may  not  be 
gi-eat,  and  proliubly  is  not ;  but  (he  iiiei*e  /act  of  iU  having  been  made  m 
notewortliy*  and  tt/iouid  confirm  tht  Gwernment  in  their  pr^jtenl  aitititde  of 
promistng  resolution.  For  a  few  days  tlte^/  have  been  inoikratchj  Jirm^  ami 
cul  corner  ajlwj  of  truce" 
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Lot  tbink  that  I  ought  to  resist  the  temptation  to  add  one 
Itractive  example.  The  Bristol  Twies^  one  of  the  jonmals 
Immenta  on  mj  recent  letter  I  have  quoted  in  the  opening 
lis  of  this  paper,  published  on  the  30th  of  August  1887  an 
I  my  proposal  of  the  previous  day.  The  article  is  headed,  in 
f  uncomplimentary  phrase,  "  An  Archbishop's  Joke."  This 
llij  organ,  which  now  assumes  an  air  of  amazement  at  what 
lashamed  to  describe  as  my  "  new-bom  "  desire  for  peace  and 
Ity,  and  which  endeavours  to  pass  off  upon  its  readers  my 
Iter  as  the  indication  of  a  totally  new  departure  conclusively 
latiug  that  the  policy  of  Coercion  has  at  length  triumphed, 
IfoUows  on  my  proposal  of  August  1887  : — 

Luiihop  Walsh  had  some  reason,  we  suppose,  for  making  this  pre- 
tproposalj  but  to  those  who  cannot  follow  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
iR^eiTis  to  be  a  not  particularly  brilliant  jest. 

I  who  Like  to  take  the  Archbishop  seriously  will  note  the  aignifieanee 
mm»ianc6  that  his  letter  appears  at  a  time  when  the  British  Govemr 
le  obtained  power  to  throttle  the  agitation" , 

f  to  them  comments  on  my  former  proposal  for  two  reasons. 
lirat  place,  they  place  in  a  curious  and  not  very  creditable 
I  statements  now  made  that  the  desire  for  peace  manifested  in 
lit  letter  is  "  new-bom "  and  totally  unexpected.  Again, 
h  clearly  indicate  the  sort  of  reception  which  any  one  who 
I  to  sympathize  with  the  tenants  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
■he  ventures  at  any  stage  of  the  struggle  to  suggest  that  a 
Itiethod  of  settlement  should  be  substituted  for  that  of  conflict 
Irife. 

lect  on  the  Irish  landlords  of  the  encouragement  so  mischievously 
I  to  them  from  England  to  pursue  a  policy  of  blind  resistance 
lljpcarae  apparent.  On  the  15th  of  September  1887  the  first 
lor  Convention  of  jbheir  new  organization  was  held  in  Dublin. 
Inbled  delegates  of  the  landlords  could  not,  of  course,  altogether 
ly  proposal.  Nor  could  they,  on  the  other  hand,  openly  reject 
h  took  a  middle  course.  They  politely  put  it  aside.  One  of 
llutions  contained  a  courteous  expression  of  thanks  to  me  for 
lad  done.  But  the  delegate  who  proposed  the  resolution  took 
fecure  that  this  act  of  courtesy  should  not  be  misunderstood. 
Ileman,  Mr.  Kichard  Bagwell,  D.L.,  made  the  announcement 
fc  " — that  is  to  say,  the  elected  delegates  of  the  landlords  of 
P^  are  inclined  "  to  think  **  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  the 
Ice." 

Iihis  proceeding,  my  project  of  a  Conference  was,  for  the  time, 
I.  Not  altogether  unnaturally,  the  tenants  and  their  repre- 
l>  in  the  Press  showed  some  indications  of  satisfaction  at  this 
iThey,  ifc  must  be  remembered,  had  not  sued  for  peace.  They 
I  indeedi  \xuVi!iX\xi^  \jc>  xsi^ik^b  ^^^me^^^Xs^^  ^  ^^^  inxne  tinier 
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they  felt  convinced — and  many  an  Irish  landlord  has  sinco  sadly 
learned,  to  his  cost,  how  fully  the  history  of  the  pasfc  two  years  has 
established  the  acxjuracy  of  their  forecast — that  every  day's  delay  in 
the  settlement  of  the  question  could  not  but  ttiid  to  make  the  terms 
of  the  ultimately  inevitable  httllt'inent  more  and  more  favourable  to 
them. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  at  tJio  landlords'  side,  mntterings  of  discontent 
at  the  action  of  their  delegates  soon  began  to  make  themselves  heard* 
One  well-known  landlord,  Mr.  Villierfi  Stuart,  in  his  anxiety  to  nndo 
the  mischief  that  had  been  done,  strove  to  demonstrate  in  the  news- 
papers that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  my  proposal  had  been  un- 
favourably received  at  the  Convention.  A  Mr.  Saunders,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Landlords'  Association, 
also  rushed  into  print  with  the  same  object.  I  am  content  to  state 
the  result  of  this  exculpatory  proceeding  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  leading  organs  of  the  landlord  party  in  Ireland,  the  Duhlui 
Evtninrf  Mail,  In  its  issue  of  the  1st  of  October  1S87  that  journal 
wrote  as  follows  :— 

**  Ati'ording  to  Mr.  Snuntlei's,  the  Archbishop  is  mistaken  in  supf>osing 
that  his  proposid  of  a  Conffcreiice  w;i«  unfavom-ably  received  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  We  ctin  oidy  say  that  this  mistake,  if  it  should 
happily  turn  out  to  be  one,  was  one  in  which  the  Irish  public  very  largely 
particijmted.  .  .  ,  . 

**  The  Committee  should,  of  course,  take  some  notice,  and  a  courteoua 
notice,  of  the  Ai'chbi.shop'.s  coneiliatoiT  proposal,  and  (he  notice  tJie}/  took 
■wrcw  a  minivmm.  They  commended  his  (Jrace*s  kindly  expressions,  and 
they  reciproeated  his  *  wish/  as  if  it  was  a  counsel  of  perfection,  lying 
oat8i<le  the  sptiere  of  practical  polities. 

*•  The  i-esohition  did  not  explicitly  asseH  this,  but  the  speeches,  which 
Kte  alv^ayfi  re<rarded  by  the  public  as  keys  to  the  interpretation  of  resolutions, 
declared  that  *  this  is  not  the  time  when  the  Conference  can  be  carried  out/  ** 

The  plea  set  up  by  Mr.  Stuart  is  thus  dealt  with : — 

•*  ^Ir.  Htuai't,  ....  speaking  of  the  resolutions  passed  Vjy  the  committee 
ou  the  1  oth  September,  dt^nies  that  there  wjis  anythin^^  in  them  to  *  hhut  the 
door 'on  the  Archbishop*!*  amicable  proposaL  Litemlly  speiiking^  that  is 
true  enoutjli ;  but  resolution  and  speeches  taken  together,  though  they  shut 
no  door,  politely  bon'ed  th^  pntpo^al  mit  of  the  tooni 

^*  What  did  the  Irisli  Press  of  all  parties  say  on  the  subject  next  day? 
As  to  ourselves,  we  entertained  no  doubt  on  the  matter.  *  It  k  not  likely/ 
we  observed.  *  that  the  Conference  can  now  take  place,  but  the  fact  that  such 
a  eonjmendable  proposition  emanated  from  Archbishop  WaJsh  should  not  and 
will  not  Im?  forgotten/     The  Irish  Times  g^ives  expression  in  its  own  way  to 

the  same  interpretation The  Daily  Ex  pi  ess  of  the  same  date  devotes 

HL  long  K'ader  to  the  resolutions,  five  in  number,  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
but  tloes  not  think  it  worth  its  while  to  comment,  or  so  much  as  to  make 
mention  of  the  fifth,  referring  to  the  proposed  Conference. 

**  The  Dublin  Press,  therefore,  may  be  held  to  be  practically  unanhiwu9 
4n  rcgnrdimj  the  Archhisfmpit  prttjyofial  as  r injected, 

**  Whatever  muy  lje  the  j^ounds  on  wluch  the  Executive  Committee  acted, 
or  rutiier  avoided  acting,  on  Ai'ch  bishop  AValsh*s  suggestions  they  did  in 
|>oint  of  fiict  give  it  the  cold  shoulder,  and  pretty  well  hurtled  it  out  o/  ik^ 
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I  then,  as  described  by  the  Dvblin  Evening  Mail,  was,  for  the 
le  fate  of  my  first  proposal  in  the  direction  of  peace.  It  was 
Id/'  by  the  elected  representatives  of  the  Irish  landlords,  "  out 
Irena  of  public  discussion." 

landlord  organ  from  which  I  have  been  quoting  went  on  very 
h^  to  observe  that  if  the  delegates  had  really  changed  their 
bod  had  come  to  wish  that  the  Conference  should  be  held, 
luld  '*  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  different  fashion  from  that  of 
Iber  15th."     **  And,"  it  added,  "  the  next  step,  we  take  it,  lies 
lem,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Stuart  thinks,  with  Archbishop  Walsh." 
fcn  Mr,  Stuart,  in  his  not  unpraiseworthy  anxiety  to  see  the 
kaved  from  total  shipwreck,  published  in  the  newspapers  some 
Indenco  which  had  passed  between  him  and  me  upon  the  sub- 
But  with  the  utmost  promptitude  a  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
ly  Mr.  Bagwell,  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken 
Imover  of  the  resolution  at  the  landlords'  Convention,  publicly 
log  against  Mr.  Stuart's  action  in  the  matter. 
lat  letter,  Mr.  Bagwell,  writing  "  as  mover  of  the  resolution" 
Ih  my  proposal  had  been  so  courteously  shelved  at  the  Conven- 
lus  fiutnmarily  extinguished  the  last  remaining  chance  of  the 
pc©  being  brought  together : — 

I  Villi ers   Stuart  has  thought  proper  to  open  negotiations  with 

biop  Wakh Allow   me  to   state  that   Mr.  Stuart   bad   no 

I J  whatever,  either  from  the  Convention  itself,  or  from  the  Executive 
Itee  appointed  by  it,  to  open  negotiations  with  any  one."* 


Ihf?  %*arloiis  obstacles  by  which  I  found  myself  obstructed  in  my  effort  to 
lout  the  conference,  one  of  the  most  serious  was  that  resulting^  from  the 
I  tendency  of  the  landlord  party  in  Ireland  to  look  down  with  indifference,  if 

I  contempt,  upon  all  their  fellow-countrymen,  outside  their  own  restricted 

|mentiLig  upon  a  suggestion  which  I  ventured  to  make  at  one  stage  of  the 
|i^»,  with  the  view  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  landlords*  delegates  to  a 
lortant  ru**poct  of  the  Land  Question  which  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  e\'ery 

I I  hty  had  itltogether  overlooked,  one  of  their  leading  organs,  the  Dublin 
l//reA^,  undertook  to  recall  me  to  a  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  the  case  in  the 
i  ternji^ :  — 

le^ret  tlmt  His  Grace  should  consider  that  a  body  of  gentlemen  such  as 
il  last  week— comprising  the  iUte  of  the  whole  country,  rwt  merely  in  sodid 
I  we  ?mT  unhesitatingly,  in  intelligence^  ability^  and  general  knowledge  of  ike 
mavQ  failed  to  grasp  the  whole  situation." 

ts  on  the  IS  ah  of  September  1887.  A  very  different  note  was  given  forth 
lortriiglit  afterwards,  when  it  had  become  evident  that  the  result  of  allowing 
liliiy:eiice/*  "ability,"  &c.,  to  run  i^ot  with  the  case  had  been  to  render  it 
ly  impo^slbk  for  me  to  continue  to  press  my  project  upon  the  attention  of  the 

I  the  1st  ot  October,  in  the  same  year,  the  Daily  Express  wrote  of  these  same 
las  follows: — 

Irace,  wc  venture  to  suggest,  should  not  expect  from  plain  country  gentlemen 
IprecibioD  of  thought  and  expression  which  from  his  own  literary  liabits  be  has 

lese  are  "  the  diie  of  the  whole  country,"  to  whom,  at  a  critical  stage  in  the 
ig.%  it  wo^s  all  but  an  insult  to  offer  a  suggestion  with  the  view  of  saving  then 
Iwrecklng  their  case  by  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  pledging  themselTes  to  a 
1  manif e^tlj  impracticable  policy  1 
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The  case  now  seemed  all  bat  hopeless.  My  position^  too,  in 
reference  to  it  had  become  exceedingly  awkward.  There  was  scarcely 
a  Nationalist  newspaper  in  Ireland  that  did  not  beg  of  me  to  abandon 
my  effoi-t   at  pacification,  and  to  leave  the  landlords  to  their   fate. 

,  My  '*  flag  of  truce/'  as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  *' had  been  fired 

[upon":  it  was,  the  writer  continued,  '*  the  last  flag  of  truce'*  that  the 
Irish  tenants  would  ever  consent  to  see  sent  out  to  the  camp  of  their 

^  oppressors. 

Now  at  length,  as  it  would  seem,  the  leaders  of  the  landlord  party 
became  alarmed.  They  had  apparently  failed  until  then  to  realize 
how  the  case  really  stood.  Probably  from  a  mistaken  notion  that 
the  tenants  were  eager  for  a  settlement,  they  would  seem  to  have 
assumed  that  it  was  oi>en  to  them  to  postpone,  as  might  suit  their 
convenience  or  their  policy,  the  taking  of  practical  action  in  ac- 
ceptance of  my  proposal.  It  was  now  sufficiently  evident  that  this 
notion  cculd  no  longer  be  entertained.  But  even  in  the  critical  state 
of  affairs  thus  reached,  the  Committee  of  their  organization  seemed 
incapable  of  acting  with  the  vigour  or  with  the  directness  which  alone 
could  have  enabled  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  deadlock  resulting  from 
their   previous   policy   of  inaction.       A  curious  expedient   then    was 

[resorted  to.     At  a  meeting  on  the  14th  of  October  the  Committee 
pt«d  for  publication  a  strangely  worded  document,  one  sentence  of 

f^which,  portentous  in  lengtli  as  in  complexity,  seemed  intended  to 
convey  the  idea  that  if  I  could  see  my  way  to  renewing  my  proposal, 
I  might  now  rely  on  its  being  more  favourably  received. 

This  assurance  was,  of  course,  not  worth  much*  Such  as  it  was, 
it  came  too  iate.   Probably  to  every  one  of  intelligence  in  the  country, 

[except  apparently  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  themselves,  it 
was  manifest  that  if,  after  all  that  had  occurred,  I  were  then  to 
renew  my  proposal,  I  should  find  my  action  pronijjtly  and  publicly 
repudiated  by  the  lea;ders  of  the  tenants*  organization  in  every  parish 
in  Ireland.  The  comment  made  upon  this  proceeding  of  the  Com- 
mittee by  the  Conservative  organ   from  which   I   have  already  quoted 

^ifi  worth  transcribing.  The  DuUin  Evening  Mad  of  the  15th  of 
October  1887,  dealt  with  it  as  follows; — 

**  The  subject  is  hardly  worth  writing  about.     //  a  ttreniitth  jMvt  of  the 

yprtstnt  report  J  delivered    in    plain,  pi-actictil   English,   and    making   somf^ 

substantial  advance  to  meet  the  Archbifihop,  /tad  been  jHiHstd  at  the  late 

Convention,,  something  might  liave  come  of  his  Grace's  suggei>tion  ;  but  the 

iron  is  no  longer  /wt,  and  yeeterday's  able  stroke  will  not  make  much  of  an 

[impression  upon  it. 

*♦  There  are  certjiin  tides  which  must  be  taken  at  the  flood  if  they  are  to 
lead  to  feUfcess.     This  one  was  not  taken  in  time,  and  so  is  likely  to  lead 
t nowhere.     Archbishop  Walsli,  it  seemed  to  us  from  the  first,  gave  every 
Bncourogement  to  the  other  ttide  to  come  forward.'* 

The  prospect,  no  doubt,  was  discouraging  enough.     But  even  iKeu 
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Lot  altogether  despair.  I  was  inclined,  indeed,  to  hope  that  if 
Idicious  advice  of  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail  were  taken,  and  tlie 
ligness  of  the  landlords  to  enter  into  a  Conference"  wew 
ticalJy  demonstrated  by  a  further  advance"  on  their  part,  I 
I  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  be  able  to  bring  about,  at.  least  in 
legree,  the  realization  of  my  project.  But,  as  I  indicated  in  ft 
Ito  the  Dublin  newspapers  of  the  following  day,  the  previous 
lai  rejection  of  my  proposal  by  the  landlords  had  so  seriously 
I  the  aspect  of  the  case,  that  I  was  no  longer  able  to  speak  with 
Vig  like  confidence  of  the  prospects  of  success.  In  my  letto 
Ired  especially  to  the  painful  fact  that  this  tardy  action,  such 
las,  on  the  part  of  the  landlords*  Committee  had  not  been  taken 
1  week  after  I  had  felt  constrained  to  declare  in  a  published 
Ihat 

lould  no  longer  continue  the  struggle  against  the  resistance,  active 
laive,  with  which  my  suggestion  had  been  encountered." 

I  as  I  also  pointed  out, 

l>  means  indicative  of  a  very  earnest  desire  on  their  part  for  the 

I  of  a  Conference  in  the  interests  of  peace,  that  the  elected  repre- 
res  of  our  Irish  landlords  should  have  no  practical  action  upon  mj 

II  untQ  after  all  this  had  taken  place,'' 

tt  they  had,  in  fact,  taken,  action  upon  it  only  after 

I  own  deliberate  and  persistent  silence  in  reference  to  )t,  and  the 
Ipucliation  of  it  by  some  of  the  more  outspoken  of  those  whom  they 
nit,  had  virtually  extinguished  the  last  hope  of  its  realization,  and 
lught  it  to  be  regarded  by  univei'sal  consent  as  an  offer  rejected,  and 
leiitly  Withdrawn." 

Iks  passed  over  without  any  practical  step  being  taken.  In 
lantime,  something  little  short  of  an  outcry  was  raised,  I  must 
I  it  seemed  to  me,  not  unnaturally,  from  the  Nationalist  side, 
I  my  further  continuing  in  my  attitude  of  expectancy.  Very 
le  feeling  came  to  be  unmistakably  manifested  that  the  temper 
I  tenants  and  of  their  advisers  had  been  too  sorely  tried  by  the 
Y  in  which  the  landlords  were  then  freely  indulging  in  not  a 
Itricts  throughout  the  country,  of  harrying  the  tenants  by 
lus  and  cruel  evictions.  It  was  made  plain  to  me  from  many 
k  that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  labour  to  continue  my 
lo  inddce  the  landlords  to  negotiate  a  peace,  unless  I  could 
EncB  them  to  enter  into  a  truce. 

I  then,  was  the  point  to  which  it  next  became  necessaiy  to 
lay  efforts. 

lit  this  time,  in  the  latter  portion  of  October,  1887,  I  hid 
b^  as  it  happened,  in  the  discharge  of  my  ordinary  dioccflBn 
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duties,  to  visit  the  parish  of  Arklow,  in  which  is  situated  a  portion 
of  the  Coolgreauy  estate,  the  only  estate  in  my  diocese  on  which  the 
tenants  had  entered  into  the  combination  known  as  the  Plan  of 
Campaign*  Being  on  the  spot,  I  made  it  my  business  to  visit  those 
[tenants  individually.  Having  ascertained  the  state  of  the  case,  I  came 
the  conclusion  that  there  could  be  no  better  way  of  setting  about 

0  removal  of  the  obstacle  which  unfortunately  barred  the  way  to  a 
'general  pacification,  than  by  proposing  a  settlement  by  arbitration  of  the 
dispute  on  this  one  estate.    Here,  at  all  events,  the  prospect  seemed  a 

Lopeful  one.     The  tenants,  so  far  as  I  could  observe,  were  in  a  per- 

'ectly  reasonable  state  of  mind.     And  I  had  no  reason  to  think  that 

e  landlord  would  be  less  reasonably  disposed  than  the  tenants  to  come 

[to  an  agreement  on  reasonable  terms.    Besides,  the  case  seemed  to  me 

be  one  in  which,  on  many  grounds,  a  settlement  would  be  to  the 

advantage  of  both  the  contending  parties,     I  therefore  lost  no  time 

In  proposing  a  reference  of  it  to  arbitration. 

In  an  *'  interview  "  published  in  the  Dublin  Freeman  s  Journal  of 
1  the  24th  of  October,  1887,  I  stated  my  view  about  the  Coolgreany 
Hdispute  as  follows : — 

^P     ^^  The  whole  cjise  seems  to  me  in  its  present  condition  a  case  that  cannot 

^^ possibly  be  settled  except  by  arbitration,  .... 

*'  1  take  it  on  myself  to  say  for  the  tenants  that  they  would  not  object  to 
a  reference  of  the  whole  case  to  any  fair  arbitration. 

^         **  Let  two  arbitrators  be  chosen  to  represent  each  side,  with  power,  if 

^^f)e<;easaryi  to  call  in  an  umpire. 

H  "  If  the  agent  of  the  estate,  when  he  reads  your  report  of  this  interview 
in  tho  Krceniftfts  Jtntrtial  of  Monday,  accept  this  view,  well  and  good.  If 
he  does  not  accept  it  of  his  own  motion,  let  it  be  prassed  upon  him  to  do 
60  by  the  united  advice  of  tho^  whom  the  landlords  of  the  country  have 

I  chosen  to  represent  them  and  to  devise  means  of  protecting  their  interests 
In  the  present  ciisis.  .... 
**  If  we  cannot  have  a  Kound  Table  Conference  on  the  Land  Question  in 
its  general  bearings,  let  us  at  least  have  one  on  the  case  of  the  Coolgreany 
tenants.  I  should  think  tliat  the  success  of  the  lesser  project  would  bring 
us  a  very  decided  step  neitrer  to  the  success  of  the  gi*eater  one 
*'  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  would  be  successful.  I  should 
be  surprised  if  the  arbitnitors  were  to  find  it  necessary  even  to  call  in  an 
umpire.  At  all  event**,  with  or  without  an  umpire,  a  satisfactory  settlement, 
I  have  no  doubt,  could  Im?  reached.*' 

In  reply  to  an  obseiTation  that  my  proposal  was  certainly  one  not 
be  ignored,  I  said — 

**  I  should  hope  indeed  that  it  will  not  be  ignored.  And  if  it  he  not,  there 
js  no  reason  why  the  Coolgreany  tenants  should  not  be  back  again  in  their 
liomes,  after  making  a  substantial  lodgment  to  the  credit  of  the  landlord's 
l>ank  account,  long  before  Christmas  Day/* 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  the  October  of  1887. 

1  should  add  that  in  the  interview  I  stated  most  explicitly  tkat, 
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pome  practical  step  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  a  truce,  I  aw 
there  was  no  prospect  of  giving  effect  to  my  original  propoeal 
Conference  on    the    Land  Question  generally.     For   myself  I 

itil  yesterJsiy  I  knew  nothing  of  evictions,  or  of  the  results  of  tbem, 

what  I  had  heard  about  them  from  those  who  could  speak  fron 

|zil   knowledge.     It  is  very  different  to  see  things  with  one's  own 

now,  for  the  first  time,  know  what  eviction  means ;  and  the  result  rf 

J  at  J  BO  h\r  *is  I  am  concerned,  there  can  be  no  further  parleying  on  tiM 

of  a  Conference  on  the  Land  Question  in  any  of  its  general  aspecti 

have  geen  my  way  quite  clearly  as  to  the  protection  of  my  own  people 

i  Wexford  mountains.*' 

tiould  perhaps  explain  that  I  indicated  also  in  this  interview 
Lea  of  the  basis  on  which  the  arbitration  should  proceed.  It 
liat  the  reduction  to  be  granted  to  the  tenants  should  be  deter- 
L  not  by  any  capricious  estimate  of  the  arbitrators,  but  by  the 
Ird,  as  ascertained  by  them  from  the  Official  Returns,  of  the 
lal  Rents  then  being  fixed  by  the  Courts  of  the  Land  Com- 
In  throughout  the  county  in  which  the  estate  was  situated.  As 
per  of  fact,  it  was  legally  impossible  for  the  tenants  to  hate 
to  the  Courts.     My  suggestion,  then,  was  that  it  should  be 

ed  to  competent  arbitrators  to  do  for  them  what  the  Land 
were  doing  for  their  neighbours    generally  throughout   the 

iSj  then,  was  the  second  step  in  my  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
Ful  and  amicable  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Land  Question, 
the  firBt,  it  was  an  absolute  failure.  For,  so  far  as  I  have  ever 
kble  to  ascertain,  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  my  proposil 
publicly  made.  Yet  I  think  there  are  few  who  will  now  take  it 
themselves  to  deny  that  it  was  a  proposal  entitled  at  all  events 
tie  consideration. 


next    point    in    the    progress  of  the  case  was  a  somewhat 

3UB  one.     The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Landlords*  Associa* 

^Id  another  meeting  early  in  the  following  month,  and,  loftilj 

liing  to  take  notice  of  anything  that  I  had  been  at  the  trouble, 

juently  during  the  preceding  month,  to  endeavour  to  make  plain 

they  published  the  somewhat  impractical  announcement  thai 

fere 

to  meet  and  to  confer  with  duly  accredited  representatives  of  tha 
1  of  Ireland  " — 

leed  upon  the  point  which  I  had  some  weeks  before  so  plainly 
Uhould  now  be  regarded  an  essential  preliminary  to  aay  generi4 
tration  of  the  Land  Question,  but 
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to  confer  upon  the  terms  aiitl  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  Most 
iBev.  Dr.  Walsh's  letter  (jf  liie  27th  of  August/' 

bat  18  to  say,  when  it  was  months  too  late,  they  came  forward  with 

[an  aniioiincenient  of  their  willingness  to  accept  a  proposal  which  waa 

10  longer  before  the  countiy,  and  which  in  fact  I  had  long  previously 

en  constrained  publicly  to  withdraw  in  consequence  of  their  having, 

lo  use  the  words  of  one  of  their  own  organs  in  the  press,  **  politely 

[)wed  it  out  of  doors'*  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  '*  hustled  it  out 

Vti  the  arena  of  public  discussion/* 

It  is  hardly   necessary  to  add  that  no  notice   was  taken  of  thia 
Ifiingularly  irrelevant  proclamation  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Early  in  the  December  of  1887,  I  left  Ireland  for  a  stay  of  some 
|dnration  in  Rome,  where  T  was  engaged  for  the  following  four  or  five 
lontha  in  some  important  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Some  time  before  the  business  in  which  I  was  chiefly  engaged 
iras  completed,  the  well-known  Decree  in  condemnation  of  the  Plan 
of  Campaign  and  Boycotting  was  issued  by  the  Holy  Office. 

One  of  the  criticisms  quoted  in  the  early  portions  of  this  paper  is 
■  based  upon  tlie  allegation  that,  although  an  excellent  oppoi-tunifcy  for 
the  intervention  of  a  peacemaker  presented  itself  about  a  year  ago,  I 
levertheless  **  did  not  move  "  on  that  occasion.  My  recent  letter  to 
the  Turns  and  other  newspapers  in  recommendation  of  the  adopti^  u 
:>f  a  peaceful  method  of  settlement  is  on  this  ground  represented  ud 
lingularly  open  to  suspicion. 

Now  the  occasion  in  question  was  the  issuing  of  the  Decree  to 
vhich  I  have  just  referred.  What,  then,  are  the  facts  of  the  case  as 
egards  that  stage  in  the  course  of  events  ? 

The   business  in  which  I  was  engaged  being  still  incomplete,  so 

hat  it  was  clear  I  should  not  be  in  a  position  to  return  to  Ireland  for 

Ebt  all  events  some  weeks,  I  endeavoured,  by  a  letter  from  Rome^  in 

pursuance  of  my  previous  action,  to  turn  to  accoimt  in  the  interests 

Ipf  peace  the  new  state  of  aflairs  that  had  arisen  consequent  upon  the 

suing  of  tlie  Decree.      On  the  7th  of  May   1888  then,  in  a  letter 

^addressed  to  the  Fireman  s  Jovriml,  and  published  also  in  many  other 

newspapers,  I  wrote  as  follows  :— 

*'  Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  a  great  constitutional  struggle  was 
ippily  terminated  in  Parliament  by  the  biisin ess- like  and  simple  ea^edient 
of  dealing  with  it  in  a  privaU  and  frmkdhj  conference  letween  the  hader€  of 
two  great  political  parties  whose  interests  it  vitally  concerned.     Why 
3uld  not  something  of  the  kind  be  now  done  for  Ireland  ? " 

My  reference,  of  course,  was  to  the  conference  of  political  leaders, 
by  which  the  burning  question  of  the  re-distribution  of  seats,  in  con- 
-jiection  with  the  Reform  Bill  of  1884,  was  so  satisfactorily  solved,     I 
elieved  then,  as  I  believe  still,  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
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^e  that  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Land  Question,  if  taken 
id  in  the  same  spirit,  would  be  found  to  present  any  greater 

llty. 

Es  melancholy  to  have  to  add  that,  in  this  instance  as  in  that 
had  preceded  it,  no  heed  whatever  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 

Iggestion,     This,  then,  was  my  third  failure. 

ig,  however,  by  this  time  fairly  well  accustomed  to  failure  and 
luffsj  I  was  in  no  way  deterred  from  renewing  my  suggestion  on 
|-st  suitable  occasion  that  presented  itself.     I  had  not  long  to 

On  reaching  London,  on  my  way  to  Ireland  after  my  prolonged 
be  in  Rome,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  again  publicly  explaining  my 

in  reference  to  the  Decree  of  the  Holy  Office  and  its  bearing  on 

affairs  ia  Ireland.  I  availed  myself  of  this  opportunity  once 
express  my  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  the  method  of  friendly 
lence  for  the  solution  of  the  more  urgent  difficulties  of  the  Land 
fion. 

remarks  on  the  subject  were  published  in  the  JPreenmns 
[fd  of  the  following  day,  the  21st  of  June  1888.  They  were 
pows : — - 

I  think  it  better  not  to  state  my  own  view  [as  to  the  outline  of  the 
ivQ  by  which  the  iu>gent  difficulties  of  the  Land  Question  could  be 

ly  proposal  is  necessarily  crude.  It  would  be  useful  only  as  a  basis  for 
lerenco  among  three  or  four  practical  men, 

I  ray  letter  written  from  Home  [on  the  7th  of  the  preceding  month] 
Ided  to  the  friendly  private  conference  held  a  few  years  ago  between 
leading  inembers  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State,  which  resulted 
>iieral  agieement,  and  secured  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Act. 
If^bould  think  that  the  preservation  of  peace  and  order  in  Ireknd 
the  coming  winter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  happiness,  and  perhaps  I 
add,  of  the  lives  of  Irish  tenants,  might  be  worth  making  a  sixmlar 
Jtoi\ 
lliave  no  doubt  that  the  problem,  so  far  as  present  needs  are  concerned, 

be  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  way  I  have  suggested. 
J  few  men  of  business,  in  earnest  about  the  work,  and  representing  the 
Int  parties  in  Parliament — men  like  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Mr. 
11,  Mr-  John  Morley  or  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  ♦— 
Vome  to  terms  over  it  in  a  very  few  conferences.  A  proposal  formu- 
In  such  a  conference  could  be  passed  into  law  without  either  difficulty 

[lb!©  ejqienditure  of  time." 

h  was  mj  fourth  proposal  publicly  made  in  the  interests  of  peace, 
is  wearisome  to  have  to  add,  my  fourth  failure. 

I  was  far  from  having  yet  abandoned  my  view  that  it  might 
br.d  possible  by  means  of  arbitration  to  bring  about  a   settie- 

h  haxdJy  necessary  to  state  that  if  my  project  were  now  to  be  taken  .up  with 
p  to  a  iati^factory  practical  issae,  I  should  not  include  this  gentlenian's  name 
1st  of  persons  likely  to  prove  useful  members  of  such  a  coDferenoe. 
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ment  on  some  oao  estate^  and  that  even  one  success  thus  achieved 

would  be  of  substantial  help  in  the  work  of  general  pacification. 

L      The  Coolgreany  estate,  which  I  have  abeady  described   as  lying 

Pin  part  within  my  own  diocese,    was  the  only  one  in  reference  to 

which  I  could    feel  myself   free    to    take    formal   action.     On  the 

i2l8t  of  July  1888  I  addressed,  then,  the  following  letter  to  the 
landlord : — 

"4,  Rutland  Square, 

"Dpblik,  Jidfjll,  1888. 
**  Dear  Sir, 
1^      "1  tniKt  you  will  pardon  me  for  thus  writinrj  to  you  on  a  matter  in  which 
^k[  naturally  take  a  viry  deep  interest — the  present  position  of  the Coolgreany 
^B  tenants. 

B     **The  Rev.  P.  O'Donnell,  0»C.  of  the  district,  tells  me  that  in  compliance 

^  with  a  wish  of  yours,  he  has  had  a  coni^ersation  with  you  on  the  subject.  He 

has  stivted  to  me  the  subHtance  of  what  was  said  on  the  oc^casion,  and  I 

think  it  right  to  assure  you  pei-sonally  that  id  so  far  as  he  spoke  to  you  of 

me»  and  of  my  willingness,  wJiich  he  very  properly  as-jumed.  to  give  you  imy 

help  in  my  power  towards  bnnging  ahout  a  settlement,  he  simply  expressed 

mj  own  views  and  feeh*ngs  in  reference  to  this  nioBt  unpleasant  cajse.     As 

"it  may  have  escaped  your -not  ice  at  the  time,  1  wish  to  say  that  nearly  a 

Tear  ago,  when  I  visited  the  Ooolgreany  district  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 

fthe  parish  of  Arklow  on  ecclesiastical  buisiuesa,  I  took  the  opportunity  of 

rpubHcly  making  a  suggestion  that  the  case  ought  to  be  settled,  and  that  it 

*  was  one  which  could   without  much  difficulty  be  settled  by  means  of  a 

!  friendly  arbitration. 

'  1  am  naturally  anxious  aboiifc  the  welfare  of  the  tenants,  as  they  are 
t-Biembers  of  my  flock.     1  trusty  then,  that  you  will  not  think  it  an  intrusion 
I  on  my  part  to  WTite  t*i  you,  now*  that  a  chance  seems  at  length  to  have 
arisen  of  having  a  satisfa^'tory  and  honourable  settlement  elTected. 

**  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  ditficulty  w*hich  you 

aentioned  to  Father  0' Don nell  in  your  conversation  with  him.     There  are» 

I«s  every  one  miLst   feel^  special  difficultias  to  be  encountered  by  a  landlord 

vho  makes  what  can  ho  regardeii  or  represented  as  a  **  surrender "  to  his 

Jtenants.     In  the  Ooolgreany  case,  as  in  every  similar  one,  this  difficulty 

exists  quite  independently  of  the  question  whether  the  reduction  originally 

Ifiouglit  for  by  the  tenants  was,  or  was  not,  a  reasonable  one.     Anxious 

Ithei-efore  as  I  am  to  see  a  settlement  effected  on  terms  that  can  be  regjirded 

|as  fair  towards  the  tenants,  I  make  no  difticulty  in  Siiying  to  you  th.it  I  am 

lno  less  anxious  to  see  that  settlement  effected  in  a  way  involving  no  unneces- 

I^ry  pressure  upon  you.     The  contmuance  of  the  present  defudloek  is  good 

^for  neither  landlord  or  tenants.     It  is  unquestionably  bad  for  both. 

'  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  tenants  have  from  the  begin- 

Ining  been  anxious  for  a  i^easonahle  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The  concession 
Bought  for  by  them  was,  as  I  am  informed^  a  reduction  of  30  per  cent.  The 
jeply  of  the  agent,  as  I  am  informed,  was  a  refusal  to  give  any  re<itiction 
ktj  ~ 

loci 
a. 


reply  of  the  agent,  as  I  am  informed,  was  a  refus 

lit  all*     Then  the  Plan  of  C^imi*aign  was  adopted  on  the  estate.     A  dead- 


lock ensued.     The  question  now  is,  What  is  the  best  way  out  of  the  existing 
fdiJficulty  1 

In  the  hope  of  Ifeing  able  to  give  some  help  towards  the  solution  of 
this  critical  problem,  1  take  the  liberty  of  stating  my  view  of  the  case  as  it 
stands. 

'*  1  think  t  can  count  upon  the  wilUngness  of  the  tenants  to  make  great 
Ibrts^  and,  if  necessary,  great  BacriEces,  to  comply  with  any  conditioos  of 
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lent  tLat  I  may  find  myself  able  to  put  before  them  as  equitable. 
1  pro^^ent  at  least,  I  can  see  no  grounds  on  which  I  should  be  justified  in 
J  to  them  that  any  reduction  short  of  that  which  they  have  sought 
lid  be  regarded  as  in  any  sense  equitable.  For,  so  far  as  I  can  see^ 
luction  ia  question  is  really  less  than  that  granted  by  the  Commis- 
purts  throughout  the  country.  Now  the  decisions  of  those  Courts 
me  the  only  available  standard  of  judgment  in  the  case. 

dbly,  however,  an  outlet  from  the  existing  difficulty  may  be  found 
If  act  that  8uch  a  standard  exists.  It  would  seem  at  all  events  that  the 
■natural  unwillingness  on  the  landlord's  part  to  accept  unreservedlj, 
1  close  of  a  protracted  struggle,  the  terms  originally  proposed  by  the 
\  may  to  a  large  extent  be  removed  by  dealing  with  the  case  on  the 
a  reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  Courts,  instead  of  on  that  of  a 
^6  of  reduction  as  formulated  by  the  tenants'  demands. 

put  the  matter  in  other  words,  what  I  mean  is  this — ^that  without 
liindonment  on  the  landlord's  part  of  any  principle  previously  con- 

for,  a  proposal  might  now  be  entertained  to  come  to  terms  on  ^ 
]/'  the  decisions  actually  given,  say,  during  the  last  two  years,  in  the 

of  the  Laivd  Commission  throughout  the  County. 
I  you  think  that  a  settlement  might  reasonably  be  efieeted  on  this 

ihall  be  very  happy  indeed  to  \ise  any  influence  at  my  disposal  to 
pomts  of  secondary  importance  arranged,  by  arbitration  or  other- 

a  manner  as  satisfactory  as  may  be,  to  the  landlord,  as  well  as  to  the 

[ould  not  be  straightforward  of  me  if  I  did  not  add  that,  so  far  as  I 

\  the  percentage  of  reduction  that  would  be  fixed,  if  the  decisions  of 

iirts  be  taken  as  a  standard,  would  be  at  all  events  equal  to  that  which 

mta  have  sought  for.     Possibly  even  it  might  be  greater. 

s  being  ^,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  suggest  another  alternative  course, 
Birently  freer  from  difficulty. 

J  do  not  think  it  should  be  very  difficult  to  induce  the  tenants  to 
[the  terms  of  their  original  proposal,  say  from  30,  to  25,  per  cent. 
1  they  were  to  be  recommended  to  do  so,  it  would  seem  a  matter  of 
equity  that  they  should  in  this  case  be  allowed  the  option  of 
Lg  their  cases  into  Court  to  have  judicial  rents  thus  fixed  for  them. 
^t,  I  could  not  see  my  way  to  recommend  to  them  any  formal  lowering 
term.s  as  originally  proposed,  unless  some  such  alternative  were 

^rt  of  the  proposal.  For  it  would  be  an  obvious  and  indefensible 
Cstency  on  ray  part  to  recommend  to  the  tenants  the  acceptance  of  any 
less  favourable  to  them  than  those  indicated  by  the  action  of  the  public 
Ilk  of  the  country. 

le  propoisalj  then,  that  in  the  interests  of  both  landlord  and  tenants  in 
rj pleasant  and  difficult  case  I  would  venture  to  submit  to  your  con- 
tou  would  be,  in  outline,  the  following : — 

refer  the  case  to  arbitration  as  regards  all  matters  of  detail — the 
|on  of  rent  being  previously  fixed,  either  (a)  on  the  standard  indicated 

deeisions  of  the  Land  Commission  in  the  county,  say,  during  the 

J  years;  or  (h)  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  with  the  option  of  having 

rents  fijced  by  the  Land  Commission. 
I  rust  that  whether  this  suggestion  may  commend  itself  to  your  judg- 
Ir  not,  you  will  at  all  events  appreciate  my  motive  in  thus  interfering 

aatter  with  a  view  of  bringing  about  a  settlement. 

''Believe  me  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

*  "  William  J.  Walsh, 
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I  cannot  conceive  on  what  grounds  tlie  rejection  of  this  proposal  can 
be  justified  even  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  mischievous  of  the  mis- 
chief-makers who  are  now  busying  themselves  in  the  unholy  work  of 
raising  np  fantastic  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  cf  arbitration 
&B  a  means  of  settlement  in  Ireland.  Byt  I  must  regretfully  record 
I  the  fact.     My  proposal  was  rejected.* 

This  was  my  fifth  failure,  and  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  wondered  at 
that  at  this  point  I  became  indisposed  to  continue  to  press  my  views 
in  favour  of  conciliation,  either  upon  individual  landlords  or  upon  the 
landlord  party  as  a  whole. 

Recently,  however,  my  hopes  of  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  Irish 
Land  Question  by  conciliatory  methods  were  somewhat  revived  by  the 
success  of  the  arbitration  in  the  case  of  the  Vandeleur  estate*  I  said 
80  in  my  recent  letter  to  the  Tim^s  and  other  London  pap<-Ts.  Taking 
occasion,  then,  from  that  success,  I  ventured  to  renew  mj  advocacy  of 
arbitration  as  likely  to  prove  an  eflective  means  of  solving  at  least  the 
more  pressing  questions  at  present  at  issue  between  landlords  and 
tenants  in  Ireland. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that,  notwithstanding  all  tiiat  has  occurred 
in  the  past,  my  suggestion  has  been  strongly  and  unanimously  sustained 
by  the  tenants*  organs  in  the  IriBh  Press.  To  speak  only  of  the  Dublin 
newspapers,  I  am  able  to  quote  the  Freeman  s  Jonrnal,  the  Nativn^  the 
Irish  Catholic  J  the  Emninff  Tde^mph,  and,  most  satisfactory  of  all, 
United  Irdaml  itself,  us  having  eraphaticiiJIy  endorsed  my  projxjsah 

That  proposal  is  still  before  the  landlords  and  their  ad\isers  for 
acceptance.  What  their  action  in  reference  to  it  ma}-^  be,  time  alone 
can  reveal.  But  it  woidd  be  an  ud pardonable,  I  might  almost  say  a 
criminal,  omission,  if  I  did  not  add  that  even  already  there  are  some 
serious  indications  that  the  patience  of  tlio  t*?nants  and  of  theii* 
political  leaders  has  been  too  sorely  tried  by  the  ungracious,  nut  to  say 
unfriendly,  spirit  in  which  my  proposal  hiis  been  received  in  certain 
I  quarters. 

United  Irdand,  in  fact,  within  the  last  day  or  two,  has  callud  upon 
to  withdraw  it,  I  have  resisted  the  appeal.  Ft*r  1  can  scarcely 
Buppose  that  I  shall  again  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  forward  any 
proposal  of  the  kind,     I  deem  it  a  duty,  then,  if' necessary,  to  exhaust 


*  I  do  not  wbb  e\'eii  now  to  make  an^^  comment  on  the  action  of  the  landlord  in 
this  case.  The  door  is  still  open,  I  «iii  tin  willing  to  taJce  any  step  that  may  brin^ 
upon  mc  any  share  in  the  heavy  responsibility  of  finally  closing  it.  1  fear  that  if  I 
ifrurti  to  publish  the  rest  of  the  coiresponcknce  that  took  place  between  the  landlord 
and  myselff  the  publication  mi^ht  give  rise  to  some  each  enibarnisFment. 

I  have  therefore  abstained  from  ai^king  this  gentleman  to  permit  me  to  publish  the 
letter  which  1  received  from  him  in  reply  to  my  proposal ;  and  I  consequently  abstain 
from  publisliiog  a  further  letter  of  mine,  written  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  corre* 
jgpondcnce*  as  it  would  be  unlnteiligiblo  without  reference  to  the  letter  from  Lim  to 
wbioh  It  was  a  reply. 
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I  inflaence  I  may  happen  to  have  with  the  tenants  of  Ireland 
livouring  to  induce  them,  in  restraint  of  every  feeling  of 
Int,  to  maintain  their  present  most  praiseworthy  attitude  of 
lion.  The  more  steadfastly  they  maintain  this  attitude,  the 
Icibly  must  it  be  brought  home  to  the  honest  public  opinion  of 
L  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  their  oppressors  to  submit  the 
I  dispute  to  the  test  of  an  impartial  arbitration,  that  Irish 
Lra  even  now  abandoned  by  English  law  as  victims  to  a  system 
IsBion  which  their  oppressors  themselves  practically  treat  as 
le  of  justification  before  an  impartial  tribunal,  but  against 
Inhappily,  the  law  provides  no  remedy. 


^  William  J.  Walsh, 

Archbishop  of  DtAUm. 
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IT  is  a  tnafcterof  common  remark  that  all  popular  interest  in  legisla* 
tion  and  the  legislature  seems  to  have  perished  ;  and  certainly  the 
tmth  aeems  to  be  that  it  has  become  very  feeble,  and  to  have  taken 
a  new  character.  The  Parliamentar}-  reports  are  still  read,  but  they 
are  read  with  a  difference.  Nowadays,  that  page  of  the  newspaper 
upon  which  the  House  of  Commons  debates  are  rex^orded  seldom  under- 
goes the  investigation  exemplified  in  Hogarth's  picture  of  the  Politician 
— the  gentleman  who,  in  his  eagerness  to  correct  or  to  inflame  his 
opinions,  is  burning  a  hole  in  his  hat  with  the  candle  he  reads  the 
news  sheet  by.  The  debates  are  scanned  for  amusement,  and  in 
search  of  what  are  called  **  scenes  in  the  House  of  Commons/'  When 
there  are  no  scenes  there  is  very  little  interest ;  and  many  a  reader, 
who  cannot  be  accused  with  perfect  troth  of  indifference  to  politics 
or  ignorance  of  affairs,  tiu-us  for  similar  cntei'tainment  to  a  *'  fi'acas 
in  Hyde  Park  '*  or  an  account  of  the  last  new  comedy.  And  while 
there  is  no  general  interest  in  the  legislation  upon  which  Parliament 
employs  itself,  there  is  no  desire  that  it  should  be  put  aside  for  any 
other*  Apathy  more  complete,  or  more  strongly  marked  with  the 
indifference  of  contemptnousness,  has  never  been  kno^vn  in  our  time ; 
and  yet  it  began  just  when  '*  new  blood'"  and  fresh  forces  of  an 
active  insurgent  order  were  brought  into  the  direction  of  political 
affairs  by  a  wide  extension  of  the  suffrage.  It  is  a  remarkable 
change,  but  not  inexplicable  or  likely  to  last  for  ever,  any  more  than 
the  similar  indifference  which  has  crept  over  provincial  France  ;  though 
there  it  has  gone  on  for  a  long  time,  spite  of  all  the  rousings  of  a 
do«en  revolutions.  Some  part  of  the  explanation  in  our  own  case 
may  be  found  in  the  general  degradation  of  the  House  of  Commons 
itself,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  prevalent  belief  that  it  is  becoming  more 
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te  disreputable.  Some  other  part  of  the  explanation  may  be 
Ire  are  no  commanding  or  interesting  personages  in  the  House 
Ittention  or  to  inspire  curiosity.  Yet  more  to  the  purpose  is 
I  that  tlie  old  programme  of  reform  and  of  demand  for  reUef 
li  exbaasted  ;  and  that  nothing  in  the  new  programme  (which 
w  safely  prophesy  will  be  Socialistic,  and  such  as  the  old 
Ichool  of  economic  Radicalism  would  have  scouted)  has 
li  worked  into  any  bold  presentable  shape.  It  is  not  oar 
I  purposej  however,  to  account  for  the  obvious  and  by  no  means 
knptupas  indiiierence  of  all  classes  of  society  to  Parliament  and 
fcedings,  or  to  explain  the  decline  of  popular  interest  in  home 
I  That  interest  will  revive  by-and-by,  when  the  new  pro- 
I  begins  to  take  shape  and  form  ;  which  may  happen  two  or 
lars  hence,  when  the  next  elections  for  Parliament  and  the 
ICouncils  are  fought  at  the  same  moment.  But,  for  the  time, 
I  is — this  dead  indifference  ;  and  it  strangely  coincides  with  as 
m  all  absence  of  concern  for  all  that  relates  to  foreign  afiisdrs 
I  vast  commercial  empire  beyond  seas.  Had  this  great  matter 
fcst  superseded  the  other,  an  old  experience  would  have  been 
llj  and  that  would  be  all.  But  it  is  not  so.  If  there  is  nothing 
Ifitic  politics  to  excite  ardent  discussion  or  anxious  speculation 
lisida  the  Irish  debates,  which  are  amongst  the  very  causes  of 
feral  fatigue  and  disgust),  there  is  quite  enough  of  obvious 
Inty  in   other  afiairs  to  fix  attention,  and  yet  all  goes  un- 


I  the  uncertainty  of  our  relations  with  other  European  Powers, 
le  inquietude  of  their  relations  amongst  themselves,  there  can 
loubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  chooses  to  address  himself  to 
tect.  There  is  peace  ;  it  is  not  unlikely  that  peace  will  con- 
lliough  for  how  long  the  wisest  and  most  knowing  statesman  in 
L'ould  decline  to  say,  unless  his  questioner  were  content  that  pro- 
lould  range  within  the  limit  of  months.  Nevertheless,  the  nncer- 
1  international  relations  was  never  greater,  perhaps,  than  now, 
it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  True,  there  does  not  seem  to 
I  difficulty  in  guessing  how  the  various  Continental  States,  or 
le  important  of  them,  stand  to  each  other  at  the  moment. 
largains  this  Government  may  wish  for,  what  agreements  that 
lient  may  fear  and  will  endeavour  to  avert  or  destroy — all 
lomprehensible  without  the  aid  of  special  insight  or  perfect 
lion.  But  the  outcome  is  all  in  the  future.  While  certain 
Ive  necessities,  or  ever-menacing  dangers,  or  unrestrainable 
Ib  and  '*  destinies  "  press  on  every  one  of  the  great  Continental 
Lothing  is  determined  but  the  creation  of  enormous  armaments 
te  for  them  somehow.  All  the  rest  is  provisional,  and  exposed 
Deration  of  various  influences  that  we  know  to  exist,  though 
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they  are  still  withheld  from  falling  into  any  set  current.  So  that,  in 
short,  what  the  actual  relations  of  these  Governments  will  be  to  each 
other  in  the  moment  of  crisis  is  not  a  matter  of  certainty  in  any 
European  Cabinet.  What  each  of  them  want  is  of  course  no  mystery ; 
nor  what  they  are  determined  to  avert  or  achieve  by  any  means  at 
their  command.  The  one  grand  end  upon  which  all  Frenchmen  are 
united — the  restoration  of  their  military  prestige — is  not  a  secret. 
The  two  oppressive  dangers  that  keep  German  statesmanship  in  a 
chronic  condition  of  anxiety,  these  we  know  :  the  fecundity  of  a 
resolute  and  relentless  breed  of  Socialists,  and  a  Russo-French  alliance 
of  the  dictatorial  and  flighting  kind.  Of  Russia  we  need  hardly 
speak  ;  no  tribe,  no  principality  or  power  was  ever  more  stubbornly 
get  upon  the  attainment  of  objects  more  manifest,  and  none  was  ever 
more  indifferent  to  sacrifice  in  the  choice  of  ways  and  means.  Of 
Austria's  desperations,  of  Italy *s  necessities,  we  may  speak  with  equal 
confidence.  They  are  very  great ;  they  must  be  provided  for ;  so  far 
as  armament  can  do  It,  they  are  being  provided  for,  with  the  utmost 
rapidity  and  no  counting  of  cost.  But  for  these  nations,  as  well  a8 
for  the  others  we  have  named,  the  question  still  remains,  **  What 
alliances  and  agreements  shall  we  come  to  at  last  ? "  They  may 
know  what  they  would  prefer,  and  some  of  them  are  already  bound- 
in  a  treaty  understanding.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  one  of 
the  great  Continental  Ministers  feels  confident  that  he  will  not  be 
altimately  forced  into  alliances  which  ho  does  not  prefer,  or  believes 
that  the  treaty  arrangement  aforesaid  is  much  more  than  provi- 
sional. 

This  would  be  true,  if  only  for  a  reason  that  can  never  be  got  rid 
of.  In  all  international  arrangements  of  the  kind  that  Prince 
Bismarck  has  been  labouring  so  long  to  bring  about,  accident  must 
be  reckoned  with  as  a  possible  disturbing  element.  At  this  hour, 
for  instance,  the  murder  of  the  Czar»  or  great  labour  riots  in  Berlin, 
might  make  a  vast  difference  in  the  outlook  of  affairs.  But  more 
important  matter  has  to  be  taken  into  account  than  accident  that 
may  or  may  not  happen,  and  that  must  always  be  risked.  There 
are  special  reasons  for  the  political  uncertainties  of  which  we  bavo 
Bpoken  above  ;  and  they  an^  to  \m  found  in  the  strength  and  inde- 
pendence of  Russia,  and  the  weaknesses  and  dubieties  that  come  into 
view  when  England  is  regarded.  Suppose  it  true,  as  I  am  stTOUgly 
inclined  to  believe  it  is,  that  the  Russian  Government  is  resolved  to 
keep  clear  of  all  engagements  for  an  indefinite  time  ;  that,  while 
enlarging  and  consolidating  its  enormous  military  strength,  that 
Government  means  to  reserve  its  ever-increasing  power  of  bargaining 
to  the  last  moment  (which  it  is  well  able  to  do) — here  at  once  ia  a 
very  strong  element  of  uncertainty  for  all  the  other  Contint'ntal  Powers- 
Ypt,  as  uncertainty,  it  would  be  a  comparatively  small  matter,  but  tot 
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liety  that  invades  the  calculations  of  those  Powers  when  they 
lEogland,  If  it  seemed  that  our  Government  must  take  thia 
lliue  in  the  end,  more  than  one  Continental  Cabinet  would  be 
lian  it  is  at  present ;  while,  as  for  ourselves  (I  mean,  for  as 
I  lis  as  take  thought  for  the  future  of  the  Empire),  we  should 
li  easier  too,  if  we  were  conscious  of  strength  enough  to  back 
Icy  that  might  be  decided  on.  But  that  is  neither  their  position 
t  Of  course  it  is  possible  for  foreign  statesmen  to  make 
Itly  good  guesses.  For  example,  it  may  reasonably  seem  to 
Bismarck  a  certain  thing  that  a  few  years  more  of  Hussian 
Ins  in  Persia  and  Central  Asia  will  leave  England  little  choice 
lnc€  of  any  Russian  declaration  that  **  so  it  shall  be."  And 
fc  terms  with  the  Czar  for  the  mere  sake  of  peace,  or  to  pay  a 
ler  price  than  any  yet  mentioned  for  alliauces  to  withstand  him 

I  seem  the  most  probable  alternatives  in  that  case. 

Itime,  however,  nobody  appears  able  to  say  how  the  future  is 

II  by  our  Government,  or  whether  it  has  any  policy,  any  plans, 
I  the  drift  of  any  such  plans  or  policy  may  be.  This  is  all  the 
Imarkable  because  Lord  Salisbury  knows  that  it  is  not  with  us 

I  with  the  German  or  the  Russian  Governments  for  example. 

II  the  main  lines  of  policy  are  fixed,  and  no  change  in  the 
\l  of  administration  is  likely  to  affect  them.  In  this  country, 
I  say  ?  In  a  year  or  two  England  may  have  a  Government  the 
lointment  of  which  would  be  a  challenge  to  movements  abroad 
tht  well  determine,  in  a  disastrous  way,  the  whole  future  of  the 
I  Indeed,  if  Lord  Salisbury,  who  is  both  Prime  Minister  and 
I  Minister,  were  forced  to  say  what  he  thinks  on  that  point,  he 
Imost  certainly  declare  his  opinion  that  precisely  those  conse- 
I  would  ensue  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends  to 
I  But  if  so,  then  we  might  suppose  that  his  lordship  would  take 
lay  down  in  his  own  time  such  definite  lines  of  policy  as  could 
ly  be  traversed  by  his  successor.  Something  of  that  kind  was 
len  the  new  Navy  Bill  was  framed.  Avowedly,  that  Bill  was 
m  that  its  provision  of  money  for  ships  could  not  be  withheld 
ler  Administration  in  another  Parliament  without  special  direct 
I  We  all  understand  the  motive,  but  we  see  no  corresponding 
I  the  direction  of  foreign  policy.  Of  course  there  may  be  such 
I  by  possibility,  some  action  may  have  been  taken  on  it ;  but^ 
Iter  of  fact,  there  is  neither  sign  nor  token  of  anything  of  the 
If  it  be  true  that  the  return  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  power  would 
llenge  to  movements  abroad  that  might  prove  disastrous  to  us, 
I  suppose  that  Lord  Salisbury  does  not  see  his  way  to  prevent 
fce  of  that  by  the  adoption  of  any  clear,  preventive  policy  of 

p,  ftioug\i  -w^  \i^«ct  ^  ^Q«,t  deal  at  public  dinners  and  such- 
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like  gatbeiings  of  his  lordsliip's  foreign  policy,  who  knows  what  it  is, 
or  whether  he  has  got  one  at  ail  ?  Of  course  it  may  be  wuse  upon 
the  whole — in  spite  of  the  danger  of  leaving  the  door  wide  open,  at  a 
time  like  this,  to  the  vagaries  and  impulses  of  the  most  careless 
director  of  foreign  policy  that  England  has  ever  known — to  form  no 
policy;  but  to  drift  on  and  wait  ''the  development  of  events/*  If, 
indeed,  England  were  as  mightily  armed  as  in  common  sense  she 
ought  to  be,  that  would  be  a  perfectly  intelligible  course  to  take. 
And  then  w©  should  be  in  no  doubt  about  our  position,  nor  our  allies 
and  rivals  either.  Our  Foreign  Mnister  could  speak  to  us  and  to  the 
world  with  the  frankness  of  the  Gennan  Chancellor,  and  we  should 
nnderstand  him  and  be  content.  If  in  that  state  of  things  he  said 
that  he  saw  no  pressing  reason  for  entering  upon  agreements  or 
bargaimngs  with  other  Powers,  and  that  he  had  no  policy  at  all 
except  to  avoid  giving  offence  and  not  to  suffer  too  much  of  it,  we 
should  listen  with  satisfaction  and  trouble  ourselves  no  fiu-ther.  But 
that  is  not  our  case.  It  has  been  observed  by  naturalists  and  fisher- 
Hen  that  the  lobster  who  has  shed  his  shell  has  no  resource  but  to 
fljplomati^e  amongst  his  well-mailed  friends  and  allies  5  that  a  bold 
port,  a  lordly  front,  is  ineffective  to  avert  dismemberment.  And 
though  1  flay  it  with  sincere  deference  (knowing  how  easy  it  is  to  be 
confounded  by  the  superior  information  of  the  Foreign  Office),  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  half-armoured  lobster  without  u  policy  is  in  no  worse 
case  than  the  British  Empire  in  a  similar  condition.  Nor  does  it 
appear  at  all  likely  that  the*  Prime  ^Miuieter  can  think  otherwise; 
and  therefore  wo  must  fall  back  upon  the  supposition  that  a  policy 
there  is. 

Then  what  is  it  ?  We  do  hear,  indeed,  that  there  is  such  a  thing. 
Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  policy  is  often  praisod  by  politicians  and 
journalists  of  high  authority  as  something  in  which,  amidst  aU 
our  domestic  troubles,  we  may  find  the  utmost  comfort  and  confidence. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  a  known  policy  :  definite,  in  full 
working  order,  and  obviously  successfuh  Yet  it  has  never  once  been 
described,  even  in  outline.  Ko  '^general  idea'*  of  it  has  ever  been 
published  by  those  who  speak  and  write  of  it  with  the  confidence  of 
intiniat*»  knowh^dge.  Even  if  we  seek  for  no  more  than  the  bsisis  of 
it,  we  find  no  satisfaction.  We  start  from  ollicial  assurance  that  it 
does  not  rest  upon  a  system  of  alliances.  We  know  that  it  cannot 
rest  on  the  compact  isolation  whidi  is  the  main  defence  of  Russia; 
nor  upon  an  enormous  preponderance  of  naval  strength  like  that 
which  we  enjoyed  so  long  after  the  destruction  of  Napoleon's  lleet^ ; 
nor  upon  *'  latent  resources,"  which  are  no  resource  when  warships 
take  two  years  to  build  and  wars  are  decided  in  one.  Possibly,  the 
answer  may  be  an  epigrammatic  one :  as  that  we  need  not  look  for 
bases,  since  the  policy  so  highly  praised  is  the  policy  of  having  none. 
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Ihat  13  the  case,  we  really  are  in  the  condition  of  the  half* 
Id  lobster  in  a  similar  state  of  destitution.  Or  it  may  be  thafc 
Lo  call  upon  us  to  admire  Lord  Salisbury's  foreign  -poMcj 
Ithing  to  go  upon  but  the  fact  that  England  is  at  peace; 
It,  indeed,  we  may  confidently  say  is  the  whole  truth  of  the 
I  We  are  at  peace.  Nobody  quarrels  with  us  (openly)  ;  we  are 
ling  with  nobody ;  and  of  course  that  is  a  very  satisfactoiy 
I  tbingg  bo  far  as  it  goes.  But  its  existence  is  perfectly  con- 
Ivith  the  total  absence  of  anything  that  can  be  called  a  policy. 
lonsLStent  with  the  merest  do-nothing  drifting — ^with  that 
pear  ted  waiting  upon  Providence  which  most  of  us  are  equal 
I  short,  we  are  again  led  back  to  contemplate  our  own  con- 
li  the  likeness  of  the  half-armoured  lobster  without  a  policy; 
tnnot  believe  that  any  one  would  knowingly  call  that  a  state 
Ib  to  rejoice  in  as  fortunate,  or  to  be  proud  of  as  a  product  of 
tnship. 

Ii9t  not  l)e  supposed,  however,  that  my  intention  is  to  accept  this 
I  of  the  facts  off-hand,  or  by  any  means  to  accuse  the  Prime 
h  find   Foreign   Secretary  of  the  drifting,  the   simple-hearted 
I  upon  Providence  in  the  midst  of  so  many  threatening  })ortent8, 
tuit  be  inferred  from  that  account.     Should  any  one  be  dis- 
L  say  that  to  do   so  would  be  arrogant  and  offensive,  I  should 
titli  him  ;  and  I  give  notice  of  agreement  before  he   speaks. 
lime   Minister  is  known  to  us   all  as  a  profound   student  of 
I  affairs;  and  I,  for  one^though  I  do  not  suppose  it  to  be  of 
Insequence  to  anybody — always  picture  him  as  brooding  in  the 
Is  of  Hatfield,  day  after  day,  over  these  high  matters  and  all 
ly  come  out  of  their  complications.     It  is  in  the  highest  degree 
Ible  that  he  has  no  policy.    The  likelihood  is  that  he  has  two  or 
Ir,  at  any  rate,  more  than  one.    This  may  be  said  with  a  certain 
I  of  coufidence,  because  if  any  policy  had  been  definitely  adopted 
Ikling  of  it  would  have  descended  to  us,  either  from  indica- 
lion,  or  through  the  hintings  of  the  official  Press  where  the 
I  policy  w^as  a  matter  of  rejoicing  or  otherwise.     So  we  should 
I  looking  to  the  usual  order  of  things.     But  not  a  syllable  is 
li  the  subject.     And  that  may  all  be  right  too,  under  certain 
Ins ;  as^  for  instance,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  definite 
lolicy,  and  that  it  has  been  already  communicated  in  the  right 
I  or  that  there   is   no  danger  of  its  being  confined  to  the 
I s  breast  too  long  and  communicated  too  late. 
Ihongh  it  is  true  that  the  foreign  relations  of  England  are 
I   a  matter  of  solicitude  for  one   Englishman  as  another,  I 
■told,  perhaps,  that  this  is  a  sort  of  business  which  no  mere 
I  should  presume  to  meddle  in  or  speculate  about,   except  in 
ley   of  his  OYm  thoughts.     It  is   a  questionable  restrictioii, 


I 
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though  it  is  one  that  I  observe  to  be  commonly  acknowledged  and 
acted  on  just  now.  But  it  may  be  remarked  upon  as  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  people  of  this  country  is  the  only  considerable  one 
in  Europe  that  has  no  idea  of  what  its  foreign  policy  is  (if  there 
be  any),  or  even  what  its  tendencies  may  happen  to  be.  The  Germans 
know  perfectly  well  what  their  rulers  are  aiming  at,  what  alliances 
they  would  prefer,  what  understandings  they  have  been  striving  for. 
what  others  they  have  been  and  may  again  be  forced  to  attempt  (I 
am  DOW  thinking  of  Russia)  not  as  a  first  but  as  a  second  alternative. 
There  is  not  much  of  a  Grovemment  in  France,  but  there,  too,  the 
people  are  well  awnre  of  what  the  Government  is  **  up  to''  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  of  certain  means  of  carrying  out  their  desires  which  their 
rulers  fondly  count  upon.  Few  educated  Russians  are  left  in 
doubt  us  to  what  the  Czar  is  thinking  of ;  though  in  every  case,  of 
course,  circumstances  may  re-shape  means  to  ends  in  some  degree. 
Here  we  are  completely  in  the  dark  ;  and  if  L^^rd  Salisbury  were  to 
announce  to-morrow  either  one  of  two  absolutely  different  foreign 
policies,  nobody  could  ground  any  expression  of  surprise  upon  a  single 
spoken  word  of  his.  It  may  be  a  perfectly  satisfactory  statue  of  things 
if  we  knew  all  about  it^ — that  cannot  be  denied  j  but  it  has  never 
been  customarj'  since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  is  the 
more  curious  for  the  reasons  indicated  in  the  first  part  of  this  article. 
We  are  all  agreed  that  recent  changes  have  brought  the  government 
of  the  country  under  democratic  control.  Hosts  of  intelligent  electors, 
many  of  them  prepared  for  the  business  by  a  little  education  and  an 
immensity  of  newspaper  reading,  have  lately  come  in  to  assist  the 
democracy  in  grasping  and  guiding  the  political  machine.  "  Our 
masters/'  Mr.  Lowe  called  them,  and  after  him  Lord  Derby,  when 
they  were  neither  so  numerous  as  they  are  now  nor  so  conscious  of 
their  power.  Most  of  .them  may  be  presumed  to  have  some  inkling 
of  the  fact  that  their  bread  depends  upon  trade,  and  trade  (most  cer- 
tainly in  a  countr)*  like  this)  upon  a  wise,  precautionary,  resolute 
foreign  policy.  They  cannot  be  unaware  that  these  are  no  halcyon 
times  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  '51^  but  times  pregnant  with  conflict 
and  change  of  such  magnitude  that  they  must  affect  the  fortunes  of 
this  empire  much,  and  may  affect  them  enormously.  They  have  been 
told  often,  and  told  truly,  that  the  wisest  man  in  Europe  can  give  no 
asaurance  that  this  conflict  and  this  change  may  not  begin  within 
six  months.  Nevertheless  the  English  people  seem  to  care  no  more 
whether  the  Government  of  which  they  are  masters  has  any  prepared 
policy,  or  what  it  may  be  if  any  such  thing  happens  to  exist,  than  they 
care  for  what  goes  on  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Curious,  but  not  without  advantages  by  any  means.  It  would 
be  a  serious  thing  if  the  public,  which  can  know  very  little  of  the  ins 
and  outs  of  foreign  politics,  and  cannot  always  be  made  aciiuainted  witb 
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Lre  grave  particulars,  should  take  that  business  in  hand  in  the 
lictatorial,  democratic  spirit.  It  would  never  do  if  a  Foreign 
I  were  not  allowed  to  work  in  the  dark  sometimes,  and  go 
I  without  peremptory  questioning.  Nothing  can  be  more  manifest 
lat.  But  there  is  danger  for  the  Minister  in  a  democratic 
I  who  never  seeks,  if  otherwise  he  does  not  obtain,  some 
Luding  of  the  drift  of  popular  sentiment  and  opinion,  and  yet 
liiger  if  nothing  is  done  to  instruct  and  guide  them  in  affisurs 
I  popular  knowledge.  In  these  days  a  Foreign  Minister 
I   popular  opinion  to  back  him,  with  nothing  visible  behind 

I  apathy  and  indifference,  must  stand  at  a  great  disadvantage 
Iter  Ministers  in  times  of  diplomatic  conflict.     He  is  thereby 

II  of  an  answer  which  has  been  of  the  utmost  service  many  a 
Ike  answer,  namely,  '*  Whatever  my  own  wish  in  this  matter, 
I  not:  look  to  the  state  of  popular  feeling  in  my  country, 
ler  that  I  am  a  mere  Constitutional  Minister,  and  judge  for 
res/'  Speaking  generally,  these  are  affairs  on  which  few  men 
I  to  form  a  confident  opinion ;  but  it  cannot  be  a  mistake  to 
Ihat  a  Minister  who  voluntarily  deprives  himself  of  the  visible 
I  of  popular  feeling  in  his  dealings  with  other  Governments 
Ive  a  perilously  high  estimate  of  his  personal  authority.  No 
I  Europe  can  boast  of  so  much  weight  of  that  kind  as  Prince 
Ik,  and  no  one  has  as  much  right  to  reckon  on  it  as  well 
I    But,    arrogant  as   the    German   Chancellor  was  made  by 

I  he  is  too  well  disciplined  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  dream  of 
lithout  the  support  of  popular  opinion,  carefully  instructed  in 

II  wiedom,  constantly  indoctrinated  with  his  own  views,  and 
led  by  the  obvious  exertion  of  his  own  energetic  and  not  too  fas- 
Imtriotism.  Unequalled  as  the  Chancellor's  personal  authority 
lairs  diplomatic,  he  does  not  think  it  enough  to  go  upon  when 
In  be  commanded  in  the  shape  of  a  whole  nation  admitted  to 
Id  and  eclioiug  his  voice.  That  is  not  the  way  in  England. 
Ird  Salisbury  proceeds  upon  an  entirely  opposite  method,  relying 
b  person  al  authority  alone.  Impossible  to  believe  it  the  better 
I  for  tlie  reasons  already  indicated ;  and  there  are  others 
I  It  is  not  good  that  a  nation  like  this  should  be  left  without 
Ion  and  inspiration  in  matt-ers  of  which  it  is  ignorant,  upon 
I  may  easily  be  misled,  and  which  yet  are  of  the  profoundest 
Ice  to  it.  It  is  not  good  that  the  sjnrit  of  the  nation 
lie  damped  and  deadened  systematically  by  the  w^ithholding 
Instruction,  all  confidences,  all  appeal.  Lord  Palmerston 
Itter  way  with  the  country,  to  mutual  profit ;  and  though  it 
I  be  possible  for  any  Minister  nowadays  to  follow  altogether 
lotstepaj  tpo  go  some  distance  upon  them  is  not  only  possible 
Iht*      What    would    a   Minister  like  Lord    Salisbury    have 
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to  fall  back  upon  if  his  policies  were  not  approved  when  they 
became  known  at  a  sadden  crisis  ?  Since  the  atJairs  of  Earope  are 
not  all  in  his  keeping,  since  the  plots  and  plans  of  other  Powers  are 
far  less  nnder  his  control  than  thej  would  have  been  if  he  had  ruled  in 
agland  forty  years  ago,  who  is  to  say  that  he  might  not  be  forced  into 
pUcies  of  a  most  unpalatable  sort  without  any  preparation  for  them 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  ?  What  warrant  has  he  that  the  demo- 
cracy, which  is  left  in  ignorance  and  apathy  now^  might  not  rise  upon 
Hm  then  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  if  he  had  the  people  in  partner- 
ship with  him  all  along,  so  to  speak,  to  the  avoidance  of  passionate 
disappointment  or  the  anger  of  ignorance  suddenly  wakened  to  the 
truth  ?  Does  Lord  Salisbury  suppose  his  personal  authority  so  great 
that,  whatever  he  may  do  or  have  to  do,  the  democracy  wiH  take  it  at 
his  hands  without  a  murmur  when  the  time  comes,  because  the  hands 
are  his  ?  If  he  does,  he  proceeds  ujxin  a  very  unsafe  assumption, 
I  and  one  that,  considering  the  complications  of  the  time^  may  possibly 
^involve  himself  in  much  embarrassment  and  the  country  in  commotion 
I  of  a  most  untimely  kind. 

That  meanwhile  Lord  Salisbury  has  the  confidence  of  the  country 
&s  director  of  its  foreign   affairs  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  fact 
that  he  has  that  confidence  may  be  advanced  as  an  answer  to  a  great 
deal  of  what  I  have  said.     But  the  fact  that  it  is  given  to  him  in 
I  the   shape   of  a  blank   cheque,  upon  faith  alone,  and  on  representit- 
Itions  that  have  little  of  a  substantial  or  ascertained  character  to  back 
Ithem,  adds  so  much  to  his  responsibilities  that  he  must  feel  them 
[very  heavily:   so  heavily,  perhaps,  as  to  hang  upon   him  in  an  intimi- 
dating way.      And  whatever   may  hti  the  general    confidence  in   Lord 
Salisbury's  wisdom  and  caution  as  Foreign  Minister,  we  cannot  all  of 
us   rest   it   in   full  composure   on   faith    alone,  or  be  quite   happy  in 
knowing  that  the  whole  future  of  the  Kmpire  may  be  determined  by 
lone  cryptical  mind  to  whose  workings  nobody  is  admitted.     That  may 
rbe  all  very  well  for  the  subjects  of  a  potentate  like  tlie  Emperor  of 
Russia,  with  an  all  but  impregnable  territory  to  defend  and  millions 
of  soldiers  at  hand  to  cover  or  to  repair  a  blunder.     It  is  not  so  well 
[for  us,  whose  case  is  quite  diiiereut.    LTnquestionably,  the  foreign  affairs 
|of  the  Empire   cannot   be   carried  on  in  public.      L^ndoubtedly,  they 
lUst  be  left  to  its  Government,     Further,  we  do  all  agi^e  that  it  is 
precisely  in  the  most  troublesome  times  that  we  should  trust  the  most. 
I  But  what  do  we  mean  by  a  Government  when   we  acknowledge  the 
Itiecessity  of  its  being  allowed  to  manage  foreign  affairs  without  much 
inquiry  ?     We    mean  a   Cabinet ;  we  mean    a    small    committee  of 
picked  men.      We  do  not  mean  one  man  ;   or,  if  we  did,  it  is  not  in 
ae  most  troublous  times  that  one   man    should  be  trusted   most. 
fow  it  may  bt^  said  %vith  certainty,  I  believe,  that  as  regards  foreign 
I  affairs  we  are  strictly  under  tte  one-man  regime. 
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listers  control  their  several  departments  much  more  inde- 
Itly  than  the  public  supposes  ;  while  as  for  the  Foreign  OfiBoe, 
fcalisbnry  is  the  Foreign  OflSce.  He  is  also  Prime  Minister,  whom 
ler  can  question,  and  his  departmental  affairs  are  not  Cabinet 
I  They  are  kept  strictly  to  himself ;  and  on  various  occasions  he 
Ide  it  clt^ar,  when  questioned  in  Parliament,  that  he  resents  inquiij 
lly  as  indiscreet  (as  it  might  be),  but  as  a  sort  of  impertinence. 
Ir  that — and  perhaps  in  spite  of  it — we  might  well  regard  his 
In  with  commiseration.  The  double  duty  of  the  Premiership 
le  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  must  impose  on  him  enormoiu 
I }  and  though  his  Cabinet  is  a  good  Cabinet,  tmth  constrains 
lay  that  there  are  not  many  men  in  it  to  whom  he  could  resort 
fe  counsels  of  bom  statesmanship.  Another  misfortune— sup- 
I  him  willing  to  consult  with  anybody,  which  has  never  yet 
Isserted— may  be  touched  upon.  In  times  not  very  remote,  the 
I  Minister  was  expected  to  take  advice  from  three  or  four 
Irial  magnates,  who,  though  they  rarely  entered  on  official 
Iss,  were  bred  to  politics,  and  made  their  own  the  affairs  of  a 
ly  in  which  they  had  a  great  stake  as  proprietors  and  a  great 
tm  princes :  such  men,  I  mean,  as  the  Dukes  of  North umber- 
IBt^diord,  Devonshire.  No  considerable  business  could  be  settled 
i  Prime  Minister  ascertained  what  these  gentlemen  thought  aboat 
Iheir  political  power  in  the  country  being  very  great,  the  Minister 
I  consult  them  whether  he  liked  it  or  not ;  and  since  they  were 
Ihmen  and  men  of  afiairs,  their  counsels  were  presumably  an 
lage  and  a  safeguard  to  the  State.  Now  there  is  an  end  of  ill 
I  No  man  in  Lord  Salisbury's  position  is  bound  to  consult  any- 

I  and  I  only  repeat  a  matter  of  common  observation,  and  some- 
lof  cum  plaint,  that  what  our  chief  Minister  is  not  bound  to  do 
rer  does  of  choice.  In  the  domain  of  foreign  affairs,  at  any  rate, 
labout  him  of  the  highest  rank,  of  known  capability  and 
It,  are  as  ignorant  of  how  we  stand,  or  are  likely  to  stand,  as  the 
lareless  tinker  on  the  highway  ;  and  are  no  more  consulted. 

Is  with  no  pleasure  that  these  remarks  are  made,  but  very  much 
lotrary;  and  something  more  remains  to  be  said  before  we 
lo  a  most  important  admission  in  Lord  Salisbury's  favour.  Even 
ling  all  true  that  has  gone  before,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  gather 
Ktion  and  confidence  from  the  actual  conduct  of  affairs,  and  from 
py  of  the  present  position  of  England  in  Europe.  Now  here  we 
little  to  go  by.     It  is  true  that  we  are  at  peace ;  that  nobody  is 

II  ling  openly  with  us,  and  that  we  are  quarrelling  with  nobody, 
lei-e  are  more  ways  than  one  of  accounting  for  what,  on  the 
t  it,  m  much  to  be  grateful  for.  There  may  have  been  no 
jations  to  strife,  either  accidental  or  designed  ;  or,  if  there  have 
Ihey   may  have   been  disposed  of  with  no  loss  of  dignity  at 
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I  the  moment,   and  no  promise  of    any  other  loss  in  the  future  ;    or 

menace    and   distnrbance    may  have   been  put   away  at  the  cost  of 

both    those  penalties.     What    do    we  know    that   tells    upon  these 

questions  ?     Not  to  go  '*  behind  the  scenes/'  where  it  is  easy  to  get 

lost,  we  may  look  to  Samoa,   Zanzibar,   and  to  another   matter  that 

shall  be  presently  touched  upon.      As  to  the  first,   there  was  a  very 

K  accurate  and  instructive  article  in  the  Nmcte<'nih  Century  for  last  Nov. ; 

Vbut  that  is  by  no  means  the  only  source  of  fear  that  a  far  too  slavish 

deference  to  German  susceptibilities   led   us  into    something  like  a 

betrayal  of  duty  and  a  loss  of  honour.     Moreover,  it   seems  pretty 

I     clear  that,  if  we  had  not  been  picked  up   and  hitched   on   by   the 

B  American    Government,   we    should    have    drifted    yet    farther  into 

Vlinmiliation.      If  it  can  be  said  with  truth,  as  we  do  not  know  that  it 

V  can,  that  our  Government  protested  against  the  harsh  and  presumptuous 

aggression  of  the  Germans  befom  America  interfered^  it  must  also  be 

said    that   no  heed   was   paid   to  the   remonstrance.      Our  interests, 

duties,   engagements  were   precisely  similar  to    those  of  the   United 

States  J  but  no  attempt  was   made   to   protect  the   one  or  fulfil  the 

other  till  the  Government  of  the  great  Republic  showed  ua  the  way. 

That  is  not  as  it  used  to  be.      The  Zan74ibai*  story  is  too  well   and  too 

fully  known  by  this  time  to  need  dilating  on.     There,  beyond  doubt, 

our  Government  submitted  to  a  palpably  insidious  and  injurious  bond 

I     of  comradeship    with   Germany  ;  and  this  was  done  upon  a  scarcely 

■Veiled  menace  of  interference  with  us  in  Egypt  if  the  alliance,  with 

"  its  wretched  disguise  of  putting  down  the  slave  trade,  were  refused. 

In  Nyasstiland  we  behold  another  illustration  of  the  same  kind  of  thing. 

There  our  trading  and  mission  stations  have  been  suddenly  plunged  into 

»what  Lord  Salisbury  himself  describes  as  a  '^desperate  struggle*'  for 
existence  with  the  Amb  slave-dealers.  Portugal  claims  the  territory, 
which  is  not  hers.  She  cannot  herself  hunt  the  Queen's  subjects  out 
of  it,  but  while  her  friends,  the  slave-dealers^  are  well  supplied  with 
s  powder  and  shot,  she  uses  her  sea-board  rights  to  prevent  the  English 
Bfrom  obtaining  arms,  wherewith  to  defend  themselves.  Lord  Salisbury 
B  is  appealed  to,  and  confesses  himself  helpless.  He  will  still  do  what 
H  ho  can  diplomatically,  but  holds  out  no  hop©  of  beiug  able  to  dissuade 
I  Portugal,  from  deliberately  crippling  these  harmless  subjects  of  the 
QueeUt  in  their  struggle  for  life  with  gangs  of  slave-dealers.  Portugal ! 
But  then,  what  if  the  Germans  are  strong  partisans  of  Portugal  in 
Africa  ?     That  they  are,  and  so  all  is  explained. 

The    last-known   exercise    of    pressure  seems    even   more   signiti- 

fcant.      It  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  withdrawal  of  our 

Ambassador  from  France  at  the  recent  celebrations  of  1789  was  an 

independent  and  voluntary  act.     The  withdrawal  of  an  Ambassador  is 

[at    all    times    a    serious    thing;     it    cannot   be    done    with    excuse 

[except  on    grave    occasions ;    and  it  could  never  have  occurred  to 
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blish  Minister  that  dignity,  morality,  or  policy  demanded  that 
bd  s  representative  should  ostentatiously  turn  his  back  upon  a 
Li  celebration  with  which  we  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do. 
I  proposal  had  been  to  celebrate  the  Terror,  and  if  Lord  Lyttoa 
ben  expected  to  figure  in  the  ceremonial,  it  would  have  been  a 
Lit  thing.     But   1789   was  not   1793;    Lord  Lytton  was  not 
kd  to  take  part  in    the  festivities ;  and  he  could  be  no   more 
U    of   countenancing    them    by    remaining  in    Paris    than  of 
Lg  at  an  ^meiUe  if  an  event  of  that  kind  had  broken  cot  while 
L  asleep  at  the  Embassy.     The  French  Revolution  is  ancient 
I ;  its  celebration  at  this  time  of  day  is  no  State  afiair  of  ours 
Ly  or  another;  and  they  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  Lord 
Lry  who  suppose  that  he  thinks  otherwise.     In  certain  Conti- 
I  CabinetSj  however,  different  ideas  prevail.     There  the  French 
Ition,  merely  regarded  as  an  uprising  for  liberty,  is  detested; 
Inco   they  could  not  allow  their  representatives  to  remain  in 
Huring  the  fetes  of  1889,  we  may  suppose  that  they  "invited" 
Lvemment  to  withdraw  the  Queen's  Ambassador  also.     What 
bwer  to  such  an  invitation  would  have  been  twenty  years  ago 
kan  be  no  doubt  at  all.     Downing  Street  would  have  replied 
ter  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  saw  no  reason  for  giving 
Issary  offence  to  France  in  a  matter  which  was  not  the  business 
hod  J  out  of  France,  or  for  taking  a  step  which,  if  it  might  be 
Itood  as  a  reproof  to  revolutionary  crime,  might  also  be  inter- 
I  as    sympathy    with    tyrannic    absolutism.       And    who   can 
I  that  that  would  have  been  Lord  Salisbury's  answer  had  he 
m  free  to  speak  his  mind  as  Palmerston  was  ?  Who  can  doubt  it 
Le  reilects  upon  the  too  great  animosity  against  England  which 
I  in  France  already,  and  on  the  minor  but  not  unimportant  fact 
le  goodwill  of  the  French  Government  was  necessary  to  save 
bar  Bounties  Convention  from  a  somewhat  ridiculous  failure? 
IVe  are  forced   to  conclude  that  Lord  Lytton  was  withdrawn 
Irance  needlessly,  improperly,  ofiensively,  upon  invitation  from 
I;  and,  if  bo,  then  nothing  that  has  happened  of  late  years  more 
I  marks  the  changed  position  of  England  in  Europe  than  sub- 
1  to  it. 

I  jiow  let  us  take  up  Lord  Salisbury's  defence.  We  are  not  to 
I  for  a  moment  that  there  would  have  been  any  l&gging  in  the 
I  Samoa,  any  submission  to  menace  in  that  most  significant 
Ir  business,  any  toleration  for  the  malicious  conduct  of  Portugal 
lealand,  or  any  withdrawal  of  our  Ambassador  from  France, 
hd  not  believed  submission  necessary  and  obedience  the  better 
En  eveiy  case,  what  was  done  was  not  done  willingly,  but  upon 
I  of  eiqsediency  amounting  to  compulsion.  But  in  every  case 
rests  of  England  were  jeopardized,  her  honour  damaged,  her 
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iride  lowered.  And  so  if  our  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary 
as  no  foreign  policy  ;  if  he  leaves  the  door  open  to  the  mischance  of 
which  we  have  spoken  above  ;  or  if,  having  a  policy,  he  keeps  it  in 
his  ovm  breast  a  dead  secret,  at  the  risk  of  communicating  it  too 
late»  what  is  the  explanation  ?  Not  necessarily,  by  any  means,  that 
he  is  a  dreamer,  hesitatmg  and  undecided,  or  arrogantly  determined 
to  carry  on  his  designs  free  from  all  criticism  and  interference  at 
home.  Of  course  that  may  be  the  explanation,  but  we  know  of  a 
more  reasonable  one.  The  complexities  of  the  situation  may  be  so 
obscure  and  so  embarrassing  that  no  safe  policy  can  be  formulated, 
declared,  or  even  hinted,  for  the  same  reason  that  compelled  sub- 
mission with  disgrace  in  the  matters  above  mentioned.  And  the 
reason  ?  Want  of  visible  physical  force  to  back  up  a  resolve  or  a  refusal. 
Were  England  possessed  of  adequate  armaments,  it  would  yet  be 
wise,  no  donbti  to  stand  by  and  *'  await  the  development  of  events  ;** 
bub  the  very  existence  of  those  armaments  would  help  in  developing 
them  the  right  way,  and  there  would  be  no  insistance  meanwhile  on 
the  petty  humiliations  and  insidious  injuries  which  we  are  now 
compelled  to  put  up  with.  Further  let  me  say,  that  in  that  case 
there  would  be  far  less  need  of  these  timid  proceedings  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs,  which  leave  the  nation  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  most  important  part  of  its  business  and  the  foundation  of  all. 
The  Government  would  be  under  no  compulsion  to  deprive  the  country 
of  instruction  and  information  in  these  great  affairs,  thereby,  as  I 
have  said  J  damping  and  deadening  public  spirit  systematically.  Neither 
would  the  Government  itself  be  deprived  of  the  enormous  support  of 
sn  instructed  and  determinate  public  opinion  in  the  business  of 
diplomacy ;  nor  need  it  run  the  risk  of  springing  on  an  unprepared 
democracy  some  unpleasant  if  inevitable  8uri}rise.  Lastly,  in  that 
Hcase  there  would  be  no  plausible  need  of  absolute  secret  one-man 
government  in  a  most  important  region  of  aSairs,  even  though  the 
one  man  available  may  not  have  made  convincing  proof  of  the  raro 
combination  of  qualities  necessary  for  such  a  post  on  such  conditions. 
It  will  be  seen,  I  hope,  that  my  chief  intention  is  to  show  what 
responsibilities  and  difficulties  are  thrown  upon  the  Government,  what 
risks  the  country  runs,  what  destructive  humiliations  are  imposed  upon 
it,  what  ignorance  it  is  compelled  to  live  in,  and  what  dependence  on 
the  character  and  capability  of  a  single  individual  working  in  the 
dark — all  because  we  do  not  choose  to  put  on  the  strength  which 
we  shall  never  do  long  without. 

FfiEDERicK  Greenwood. 
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WANT   TALKS  ON  THE  USE  OP  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


fS  curious/'  said  Baldwin,  looking  less  into  the  reality  of  that 
Roman  theatre  than  into  the  vague  places  of  the  past,  "  that 
I  the  few  remaining  shreds  of  my  old  musical  lore — for  I  could 
lalked  about  Orpheus  by  the  hour  together  when  you  were  a 
ly  little  girl,  dear  Donna  Maria,  and  I  a  big  wool-gathering 
Ideed  we  should  doubtless  have  had  terrific  Gluckist  and 
1st  Gghts  in  the  nursery — it's  curious  that  one  of  the  few 
Isions  remaining  to  me  from  my  eighteenth-century  days 
happen  to  be  that  of  the  original  singer  of  this  very  opera — 
\.n  for  whom  Gluck  composed  his  Orpheus,** 

I "  exclaimed   Donna  Maria   quickly ;  "  tell  us  this  minute. 

[retched  Baldwin,  I  thought  you  were  going  to  say  that  yon 

Vgottcn  that  you  had  ever  cared  for  old  music  at  all." 

Iwin    smiled  wistfully,  that   new  smile  of  his  which  affected 

Maria  like  a  sigh.      He  was,  indeed,  thinking  how  much  he 

Lered,  not  merely  since  those  distant  eighteenth  century  days. 

Ice  much  more  recent  times,  since,  almost,  he  had  seen  Donna 

liaat.     This  dear  little  woman,  with  her  charming  conventional 

and  charming  unconventional  movements,  seemed  as  foreign 

I  as  that  music  which  had  once  said  so  much  to  his  soul,  and 

:kow,  he  foresaw,  say  so  little.     She  had  herself  become  a  sort 

Drmance  like  this  opera,  an  external,  indifferent  spectacle,  with 

pid    delightful    variations,   from   frivolous   chatter  to  learned 

^ng,  and  from  earnest  intensity  to  childish  self-ridicule,  of  her 

gusty,  sunny  nature. 
[ell,  yes,  perhaps,"  he  answered.      '*  Perhaps  I  Aaw  a  clearer 
lion  of  Signer  Gaetano   Guadagni — ^his  name  was   Guadagni, 
was  a  Lombard  like  you,  Donna  Maria — ^than  of  myself  in  the 
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days  when  I  made  his  acquaintance  in  old  music  books  and  memoirs. 
Anyhow*  I  used  to  see  and  hear  him  whenever  I  turned  over  the  pagea 
of  Orpheus,  or  when  I  hummed  over  any  of  its  airs  in  my  memory. 
Do  you  care  to  hear  about  my  friend  the  ghost  ?  I  only  wish  I  knew 
by  heart  some  of  Dr*  Barney's  Gibbonian  sentences,  rolling  and 
rumbling  like  the  coach  that  must  have  carried  him  to  the  opera. 
To  begin  with,  my  friend  Guadagni  appears  to  have  been  a  most 
beautiful  person,  and  he  was  a  first-rate  actor,  sufficiently  to  induce 
Garrick  to  give  him  wrinkles.  He  had  not  a  big  voice — many  of 
the  pjeatest  singers  of  that  time,  when  singing  was  a  great  art, 
had  not — ^and  he  sang  in  a  way  of  his  own,  preferring  airs  with 
slight  accxjmpaniments,  long  pauses,  and  few  notes,  like  Gluck'e. 
And  these  few  notes  he  did  not  regularly  swell  and  diminish  like 
other  singers — at  least  like  other  singers  of  his  day,  modelling  passages 
with  the  breath^ — but  took  at  once  with  full  voice  and  let  them 
dwindle,  fade,  die  away,  notes  and  phrases,  like  an  /Kolian  harp  or 
an   echo.      Can't  you  imagine  him  sighing  through  those  songs,  with 

^  their  constant  little  murmuring*  drooping  closes,  a  sort  of  disem- 
bodied voice,  a  ghost  among  those  ghosts  in  Hades  and  the  Elysian 
Fields  ?  Then  they  tell  us  that  his  acting  was  not  merely 
passionate  and  pathetic,  but  extraordinarily  good  to  look  at.  Old 
Burney  says  his  gestures  would  have  been  *  excellent  studies  for  a 
statuary  ; '  and  one  comes  away  with  the  impression  of  an  unbroken 
succession,  fluctuating  and  moving  with  the  music,  of  beautiful  and 
noble  movements,  completing  in  their  spontaneity,  and  suggestiveness 
and  charm,  the  sort  of  permeating  |>oetry  of  the  music  and  of  the 

'  story,  which  has  become,  apart  from  its  own  beauty,  redolent  with 
the  sentiment  of  all  the  poets  who  have  repeated  it,  and  all  the  ages 

I  that  have  listened.  It  is  difficult  to  define  in  words  what  I  feel  to  be 
the  sort  of  acting  fit  to  accompany  music,  something  quite  different 
from  the  acting  of  a  mere  spoken  play :  movement  and  expression 
which  shall  obey  the  same  necessities  of  measure  and  grace  and 
nobility  as  the  melodies  themselves,  and  seem   as  spontaneous   and 

I  inevitable  and  self- unconscious  as  the  melodies  on  the  lips  of  the 
singer.  Think  what  Gluck's  Orpheus  must  have  been*  performed  in 
this  way,  all  its  poetry  embodied   by  this   great  artist  ?     Poor  old 

I  Signor  Guadagni,'*  went  on  Baldwin  after  a  pause,  and  laughing  at 
his  own  enthusiasm  for  a  singer  he  had  never  heard,  **  his  end  was 
pathetic.  Instead  of  being  run  through  the  lx)dy  or  poisoned  by 
some  jealous  husband,  or  exiled  by  the  bi-other  of  some  over-suscepti- 
ble electoral  princess,  with  the  laurel  wreath  of  Orpheus  still  on  his 
brow,  he  had  the  misfortune  of  turning  into  a  comfortable  citizen  of 
Padua,  of  growing  quite  old,  and  in  his  old  age,  childish.  A  certain 
ating  Lord  Mount  Edgcumbe,  to  whom  Guadagni  was  an  inherited 
Iject  of  enthusiasm,  went  to  call  on  him  when  on  the  grand  tour, 
VOL.  Lv»  S  a 
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Ind  poor  old  Orpheus  amusing  himself  with  a  child's  puppet 
Iwasii't  it  sad  and  comic  ?  And  the  saddest  thing  is  that  he's 
Icl  gonej  buried  in  a  comer  of  Padua,  and  that  we  can  none  of 

I  .^ee  and  hear  him." 

Iho  knows  ?  "  answered  Donna  Maria,  with  a  little  excited  air 
leiy.  8he  had  been  listening  with  extraordinary  interest,  and 
tldwin  noticed  it)  with  evident  efforts  to  suppress  a  series  of 
ptionB ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  little  panegyric  of  that 
lent  singer,  she  had  communicated  by  looks  and  signs  to  their 
parlo  a  peremptory  order  of  discretion. 

■ho  knows  ?  "  ehe  allowed  herself  to  repeat.  "  There  is  evi- 
Isomething  uncanny  about  your  friend  Guadagni ;  and  since  he 
b  this  caprice  of  haunting  you,  don't  you  think  he  may  some 
Ice  the  whim  of  reappearing  to  us  all  on  earth  ?  "  •  But  Bald- 

II  already  relapsed  into  that  listlessness  which  now  seemed  to 
fecome  Hs  normal  condition. 

Ihink,*'  said  Carlo,  coming  forward  in  the  box,  while  the  violins 
ItuBing  for  the  overture,  "  that  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  on 
Irt  of  this  delightful  eighteenth-century  spectre  to  reappear 
IBaldwin,  Baldwin  doesn't  care  any  longer  for  old  music,  any 
lian  he  cares — really  and  actively — for  antique  sculpture.  In 
fcrval  of  thinking  about  other  things,  of  neglecting  art  for  what 
liders  more  practical  concerns,  Baldwin  has  become  a  modem." 
Iria  Miufia  furled  her  fan  with  a  disputative  eagerness  possibly 
I  its  LouiR  XV.  workmanship. 

lldwin  has  had  congestion  of  the  brain  and  malaria,"  she  ei- 
I,  **  if  that's  what  you  mean  by  becoming  modem  ;  and  Bald- 
I  let  all  the  dreadful  things  of  the  day — pauperism,  and  scep- 
I  and  the  horridness  of  all  classes,  all  the  things  which  you 
I  critics  don't  try  to  deal  with,  by  the  way — eat  into  his  soul 
t  can't  think  of  anything  else,  and  can^t  enjoy  any  art,  or  any 
I  pleasant  thing." 

Irdon  me,  Donna  Maria,"  replied  Carlo,  smiling  at  her  warlike 
I  **  I  maintain  that  the  pre-occupation  of  all  these  horrid  modem 
I— which  interest  me,  truly  enough,  only  for  their  psychological 
Ihas  resulted,  not  in  making  our  friend  indifferent  to  all  art, 
I  turning  him  into  a  completely  modem  man,  to  whom  all  this 
Irt— the  art  of  Phidias  as  well  as  the  art  of  Gluck — can  have 
llectual,  historical  value,  but  not  the  real  artistic  value  of  being 
peeBion  of  his  own  soul,  its  aspirations,  and  wants,  and  weak- 


k  where's  the  pleasure  of  expressing  this  wretched — soul?" 
ponna  Maria  impetuously.  But  she  stopped;  for  at  that 
I  the  first  notes  of  the  overture,  the  first  crisp  notes  of  that 
la  of  violins^  came  rustling  through  the  theatre  as  the  wind 
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pines.  A  few  minafces  later  all  discnssion  had  been  forgotten.  For 
into  the  slowly  unfurling  chorus,  drooping  with  grief,  of  the  mourners 
about  Eurydice's  grave,  there  dropped  unexpectedly,  but  with  the  slow 
directness  of  falling  tears,  four  notes  of  an  unexpected  voice,  and 
Orpheus  was  walking  across  the  stage  and  ascending  the  steps  of  the 
tomb.  Those  four  notes,  carrying  the  name  of  Eurydice,  belonged  to  a 
low  soprano  voice.  But  instead  of  the  disturbing  fact  of  a  woman  dressed 
up  as  a  man,  they  conveyed  to  the  hearer,  quite  simply,  naturally  and 
irrefutably,  the  presence  of  a  demi-god.  The  slender  creature,  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  tomb,  and  arranging  its  garland  with  listless 
fingers  and  eyes  which  looked  not,  was  indeed  a  woman.  One  knew 
it  in  a  second,  but  in  a  second  also  one  had  forgotten.  And  when, 
after  dismissing  the  make-believe  ballet  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
all  rouged  and  bewigged,  Orpheus  came  forward  with  the  face  and 
movement  of  a  melancholy  young  faun,  bewailing  Eurydice  and  begging 
her  back  of  the  gods,  that  fifth-rate  Italian  stage,  those  cardboard 
trees  and  wooden  rocks,  had  disappeared  and  a  new  stage  taken  its 
place — a  valley  of  Thessaly,  made  out  of  the  rustle  of  violins,  the 
quavering  echoes  of  the  solitary  hautboy,  and  the  fresh,  cool  notes  of 
iihat  young,  supple  voice. 

"  I  am  glad,"  remarked  Carlo,  **  that  the  last  air  of  the  first 
act,  by  a  forgotten  mediocrity,  called  Bertodi,  should  have  stayed 
in.  It  shows,  .by  the  fact  of  its  not  jarring  with  the  rest,  that 
Qluck,  after  all,  was  a  man  of  the  eighteenth  century  just  like  another. 
It  ought  to  bring  home  to  us,  what  Donna  Maria  won't  admit, 
that  all  this  Orpheus  music  may  interest  us,  and  even,  once  we  are 
in  the  right  frame  of  mind,  give  us  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure,  but 
that  it  can  never  become  a  reality  in  our  spiritual  life  like  that  of 
Schumann  and  Wagner,  and  even  like  Grieg  and  Boito,  because  it 
isn't  the  product  of  our  own  times  and  our  own  minds — I'm  not 
spealdag  of  the  technical  part  of  the  matter.  I  never  once  suggest 
that  Orpheus  is  not  a  great  and  perfect  work  of  art.  I  merely  main- 
tain that  it  is  the  work  of  a  thoroughly  bygone  past,  of  a  completely 
extinct  art ;  and  that,  produced  in  utter  unconsciousness  of  what  the 
modem  soul  would  be,  it  no  longer  answers  to  the  wants  of  us  modems." 

"  But  at  that  rate,"  exclaimed  Donna  Maria  angrily,  "  you  would 
cart  off  all  art  that  we  haven't  made  ourselves — ^you  would  renounce 
Homer,  and  Dante,  and  Baphael,  and  every  ancient  statue   that  was 
•  ever  dug  up ! " 

**1  do  renounce  them/*  answered  Carlo,  composedly ;  *'  and  I 
renounce  most  emphatically  and  particularly  all  those  colonies  of  white, 
naked,  motionless  and  emotionless  men  and  women  whom  Antiquity 
has  devolved  upon  us :  creatures  with  whose  mentality,  if  they  have 
any,  we  no  longer  have  any  connection,  and  whose  bodily  excellence 
we  can  appreciate  only  as  a  result  of  infinite  study,  and  a  «lud^^ 
observe,  mainlj  ot  themBelven ;  since  all  our  ideaa  oi  com^Y^  iiwdi\>^  ^^ 
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from  those  self-same  statues.     And  in   the  same  way  that  an 

le  statue  can  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed  only  through  a  study  of 

m  statijes,  so,  I  maintain,  an  opera  of  Gluck  can  be  enjoyed  only 

result  of  a  study  of  Gluck  and  Gluck's  contemporaries.      For  I 

I  believe  that  the  people  in  this  theatre,  much  as  they  may  applaud, 

this  music  as  they  would  enjoy,  some  of  them  Verdi's  Troraton, 

thers  Wagner's  Tristan.     You  must  remember  that  all  music,  if 

ktly  performed,  is  rather   enjoyable  than  not,  just  as   any  well- 

\  statue  is  more  interesting  to  look  at  than  not,  although  a  statue 

^din  may  be  more  interesting  to  us  than  a  statue  by  Scopas/' 

KVhat  do  you  say  to  this,  Baldwin  ?  '*  asked  Donna  Maria,  ex- 

ig  that,  as  formerly,  her  old  friend  would  make  short  work  of  all 

|rn  heresies. 

it  Baldwin  seemed  unwilling  to  be  drawn  into  the  conversation. 

think/'  he  said,  ^'  that  there  is  considerable  truth  in  what  Carlo 

Only,  as  regards  the  antique,  I  must  remind  him  that  we  enjoy 

|irt  of  art,  no  sort  of  beauty  whatever,  without  a  certain  appren- 

lip.     The  modem  man  may  eventually  be  more  interested  in  a 

le  de  Comptoir  by  Manet  than  in  a  Madonna  by  Raphael ;  bnt 

jiW  be  interested  in  neither,  at  least  as  a  work  of  art,  without 

Irtain  previous  habit :  people  require  to  be  taught  how  a  wall 

ped  with  posters  really  does  look  from  a  certain  distance  quite 

luch   as  how  a  naked  arm  bends  in  a  certain  action ;  in  fact, 

hue  sculpture  has  half  taught  them  the  one,  and  modem  painting 

aot  yet  taught  them  the  other,  since  they  usually  maintain  that 

r  m  painting  tells  lies.     Oh,  no,  previous  apprenticeship  does  not 

iLgainst  any  art's  real  power :  we  all  require  a  little  time  to  see  the 

ties  of  any  new  sort  of  landscape ;  we  appear  to  have  required  all 

Centuries  of  centuries  to  appreciate  the  charm  of  a  grey  sky  and 

^oad.      Bub,  as  to  music,  I  confess  there  is  a  difference,  due  to  the 

that  music  does  not  imitate  the  things  about  us,  and  to  the  fact, 

I  that  there  is  no  time  to  keep  vivid,  to  perform  and  re-perfonn,  all 

Various  styles  of  all  the  various  ages :  such  a  performance  as  this 

ecessarily  exceptional,  and  it  is  a  resuscitation.     The  question 

lins :  Are  we  restoring  life  to  a  thing  that  can  live,  or  are  we 

Tiiizing  a  corpse  ?     I  have  cared  too  much  for  this  old  music,  and 

^v  care  too  little  for  music  of  any  kind  to  be  able  to  answer." 

)h,  that  malaria,  that  malaria  !  "  exclaimed  Donna  Maria,  "  not 

Ihysical  malaria  merely,  but  the  spiritual  one,  all  the  horrible  pre- 

lationa  which  either  make  modem  folk  utterly  ill,  like  the  air  of 

|l-mauaged  hospital,  or  drive  them  to  live  off  intellectual  drags, 

th  and  opium  and  haschisch,  and  heaven  knows  what  filthinessee 

3s,  like  Carlo's  little  pessimists  and  decadents" 

Lbsinth  or  haschisch  or  opium,  if  you  will,"  answered  Carlo,  with 

it^usmm  ot  «b  i[vw^\i^tft,  "  or  even,  if  you  will,  curare,  that  drag 
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'  which  strings  up  to  agony  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  paralyses  the 

I  nerves  of  action.    I  never  said  that  the  art  of  modem  times  is  nxilk,  or 

wine  and  water,  or  the  vermouth  and  quinine  you  make   us  drink 

against  fever  after  our  drives  in  the  Campagna.     I  never   said   that. 

IButj  poison  or  not  poison,  this  njodern  art  has  spoilt  us,  witli  its  acrid 
flavour,  its  heady  sti^ength,  its  visionary  fumes,  for  any  art  like  this. 
We  may  drink  of  this  clear  stream  of  Gluck's  music,  and  say,  '  Oh  yes» 
very  good  water,  quite  delicious,  and,  doubtless,  free  from  every  kind 
of  delt^terious  matter/  but  our  soul  is  still  athirst,  and  we  ran  back 
to  Wagner  and  Schumann,  and  even  to  Tosti  and  Marzials  " 
Again  Donna  Maria's  anger  was  interrupted  by  the  rising  of  the 
curtain  ;  or,  rather^  diverted  from  Carlo's  dicadeiit  eesthetics  to  the 
extreme  badness  of  the  mise  en  sc4ne,  to  rows  of  Father  Christmasses 
and  ladies  in  grey  wateqiroofs,  who  bellowed  and  gesticulated  as  un- 
happy shades  at  the  gates  of  hell,  and  the  chains  of  thick  tbighed  and 
tight  waisted  furies  who  capered  about  in  the  rose-coloured  Bengal 
.light. 

^V  **  listen,  Baldwin/*  she  whispered,  quickly  wheeling  herself  round 
^BC|i  presenting  her  back  to  the  stage,  **  but  for  Heaven's  sake  don't 
^^Kc  till  you  re  told/' 

^m      Suddenly,  close  upon  the  rattle  of  that  chorus,  surging  and  sinking 

"like  the  angry  but  impotent  sea  upon  the  beach,  came  the  thin  weak 

notes  of  a  harp,  and  the  notes,  imploring  and  helpless,  of  that  voice 

of  a  young  god  of  the  woods,  beaten  back  and  returning  to  implore, 

[till  the  chorus  of  the  warders  of  hell,  gi^owing  slower  and  fainter, 

[waxing  surprised  and  compassionate,  at  last  gave  way,  and  bade  the 

ates  of  Hades  roll  back  on  their  hinges. 

**  Now,  turn  round,  Baldwin  !  "  whispered  Donna  Maria. 

The  crowd  of  demons  and  spectres  had  fallen  asunder,  and  down  the 

cky  path  leading  into   Hades,   came  Orpheus,  triumphant  but  in 

rterror.     The  light  of  our  earth,  filtered  wan  thi*ough  the  rocks,  made 

la  blue  and  ghostly  halo  roond  his  head,  bleaching  the  gasping  lips  and 

ie  tremulous  hands,  and  turning  to  silver  the  strings  of  his  lyre  and 

[the  laurels  of  his  crown  ;  while,  as  he  descended,  with  precipitous  steps 

[and    long,    frightened  pauses,    the  red    vapours   of   hell   caught   the 

[embroideries  of  his  cloak,  licked  the  hem  of  his  tunic,  and  wavered  in 

strange  splendoui-s  of  ruby  and  gold  all  round  him. 

*'  Ah  ! ''  exclaimed  Carlo,  with  suppressed  enthusiasm,  "  it  is  a  figure, 
glittering  with  mystic  jewel-lights,  for  one  of  your  great  pre- 
llapliaelite  painters,  or  for  Gusfavc*  Moreau/' 

The   chorus  began  to  fade  away  before  the  victorious  mortal,  and 

[Orpheus,   with  a  bound,  descended  from  the  rocks ;  descended,  but 

[>nly  to  stagger  and  cower,  overcoine  by  the  terrors   of  below,  made 

gay  and  faint  by  the  sudden  granting  of  his  prayer,     l^en,  raising 

the  beautiful  arm  which  was  shielding  his  dazed  and  deafened  young 
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lie  fliiDg  it  joyfully  in  the  air,  and  grasping  with  the  other  his 
pfited  forward  to  the  fiery  portals,  his  face  changed  from  terror 

I  a  little  while  they  did  not  speak.      Carlo  sat  humming  the  air 
last  chorus  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  rapping  out  its  metre  on 

|.Lr  back  as  if  it  had  been  composed  to-day,  instead  of  a  century 
quarter  »go,  and  Donna  Maria  was  watching  the  effect  it  had 

led  on  Baldwin,  until,  disappointed  with  his  apparent  listlessness, 

lldt'iily  clutched  his  hand  and  asked — 

l\  U,  hiivon't  you  got  anything  to  say  ?  " 

[bat  is  the  name  of  this  singer  ? "  he  merely  answered. 
a  lea  Hastreiter,"  answered  Donna  Maria. 

|id  you  think,"  asked  Carlo,  **  it  might  be  the  ghost  of  Signer 
li  ?  " 


|es."    answered  Baldwin ;   "I    have  spent   the  whole    morning 
Vatican ;    and  what  is   still  more  satisfactory — at  least  with 
Classical  intentions — I  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  little  marble 


ma  Maria  affected  him,  at  that  moment,  as  a  creature  infinitely 
tag  but  decidedly  comic,  a  child  to  whom  you  could  talk  only 
lise  and  tell  only  fairy  tales.  She  had  driven  up  to  fetch  him, 
|iting  Rplendour,  with  liveries  and  prancing  horses,  and  stated 

was  ([uite  indispensable  she  should  pay  a  dozen  calls  or  leave  a 
Df  cards.      Then,  with  an  exclamation,  a  little  crow  of  delight, 
J  spring  winds  and  gleams  of  sunshine,  she  had  announced  that  it 
yv  more  indispensable  to  walk  on  the  grass  in  Villa  Borghese; 
cattering  the  cards  all  over  the  carriage,  had  seized  Baldwin's 
knd  said  :   '*  I  want  to  speak  to  you  very  seriously.     I  saw  you 
lat  Orpheus  last  night.     Are  you  more  classic?  " 
IreB't  you  satisfied  with  me  for   having  fallen  in  love  with  my 
I— I  forgot  what  she's    the   Muse  of;  at  all  events,  neither  of 
[al  econumy  nor  of  pessimistic  philosophy." 
I  don't  know,"  said  Donna  Maria  gravely,  as  the  carriage  rolled 
]ie  yet  unfrequented  park.     '*  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are 
Baldwin.     I  want  you  to   be   in  earnest  a  little,  for  I  have 
|liiiiking  of  very  serious  matters.*' 

Dt  the  calls  you  ought  to  be  making,  and  the  serious  results  of 
lelay^  Donna  Maria?*' 

Ihich  of  us  is  frivolous — you  or  I  ?  "  asked  Donna  Maria  angrily. 
p.  I  have  been  thinking  all  these  days  about  what  you  said 
jwe   wx^nt  to    Orplieus,   and  what   Carlo   said   about    you.      It 

matter  what  Carlo  says  about  himself :  he's  only  a  boy,  and 
pt  bored  with  his  pose  of  moroseness  and  decadence  soon  enough ; 
L  ke  en^o^^  OrpKeu:&  txe^mendoualY^  and  said  so  aftenraidf 
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quite  brazenly,  as  if  he  hadn't  been  pretending  the  contrary  the  whole 
time,  dear  creature.  But  it's  different  with  you,  Baldwin.  If 
OrphcuH  bores  yon,  if  you  find  that  all  the  beautiful  things  you  cared 
for  are  merely  so  many  cast  aside  toys  of  yours,  then  things  are  going 
very  badly  with  you,  poor  Baldwin*  If  all  this  is  true,  then  you  may 
.as  well  give  up  worrying  about  pauperism,  and  pessimism,  and  your 
responsibilities  and  everybody  else's;  your  mind  will  be  in  just  as  bad 
^  state  as  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  won't  be  you  who  can  improve 
matters.  Don't  interrupt  and  say  that  in  oi-der  to  be  of  any  use  ona 
must  bo  stirred  up,  oue  must  even  have  been  sickened  by  things — I 
know  that  perfectly  ;  it's  logicaU  But  in  order  to  help  to  remedy 
matters,  one  must  get  over  that  condition  of  nausea ;  one  must  be 
Bund  in  all  one's  feelings,  and  perceive  things  as  they  are,  without 
^geration  or  sickness.  You  used  to  tell  us  so  yourself;  you  can 
explain  these  things  much  better  than  L  Only  you  seem  to  have 
forgotten  it  all  ;  perha]>s  bc^cause  youVe  worried  too  much  and  been 
ill.  And  the  use  of  me  is  to  remind  you.  I  haven't  brains  like  you, 
and  can't  explain  why  one  ought  to  love  classic  things,  and  be, 
in  a  way,  classic  in  one's  life  ;  but  I'm  somehow  constituted  in  such 
a  way  that  classic  things  please  me,  and  I  prefer  being  healthy- 
minded  and  natural  \  and  I  feel  that  those  ancient  people  and 
Goethe  were  right,  that  they  were  going  with  the  grain  of  Nature, 
doing  like  the  trees,  and  the  sunshine  and  the  wind*— do  you  under- 

^fitiLnd  ? — and  I  fee!  young,  and  am  determined  to  remain  young, 
even  at  eighty ;  and  all  the  rest  of  you  are  growing  old,  aod  are 
pleased  at  growing  old.  That's  why  1  mind  about  Orpheus  and  the 
Vatican  ;  I  can't  analyze  it  deeper.'* 

Baldwin  was  listening  attentively,  although  he  could  not  help 
smiling  at  the  earnestness  in  that  dear,  childisli  face*  with  something 

'  of  a  Luini^s  angel  in  its  irregularity*  It  seemed  so  natural  now  to  bo 
ck  with  her,  experiencing  the  fluctuations  of  this  warm,  gentle, 
sty  nature,  which  shook  you  into  quicker  life,  and  warmed  you  into 

'  momentary  happiness,  like  the  capricious  wind  and  sunshine  of  that 
Roman  spring  among  the  leafless  acacias,  the  solemn  ilexes. 

**  You  are  quite  right/'  he  answered.  "  I  have  been  ill,  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  body  ;  but  I  have  known  that  I  was  ill ;  I  have  regretted 
it,  I  have  longed  to  be  my  old  self  again  ;  you  see,  I  mind  the  evil  of 
the  world  too  much  to  enjoy  being  a  pessimist.  And  I  have  associated 
this  state  of  illness  with  the  indifference  which  I  feel,  or  have  felt,  for 
the  art»  I  once  cared  for.  Do  you  think  I  was  happy^  the  other  night, 
when  I  thought  that  Orphtus  w^as  going  to  be  nothing  to  me?     But 

'  let  me  tell  you  about  this^norning  in  the  Vatican.  Do  yon  know,  I 
en  wondered,  on  my  way  back  to  Italy,  how  I  should  be  affected^ 
5r  two  months  of  illness  among  that  foreign  silent  Oriental  art.,  by 

"a  return  to  the  familiar  things  of  antiquity,  I  remembered  that  a 
double-headed  Janus,  with  archaic  roirs  of  curls  and  narrow  smWmg 
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given  me  a  little  pang  of  recognition  and  pleasure  when  I 

liim   unexpectedly  on  the  fountain  of  a  Moorish  palace  at 

Tken  I  went  to  Naples.  The  museum  there  struck  me  with 
tif  the  familiarity  of  antique  things,  but  the  fiEimiliarity  akin 
krence  and  contempt.  I  suspected  that  I  must  be  growing 
It  Carlo  calls  a  modem ;  one  who  cares  for  art  only  as  a 
jf  his  own  personality.    But  it  has  turned  out  quite  differently. 

lau^h  ;  but  I  am  really  quite  childishly  pleased  that  the 
I  this  morning,  was  not  the  Naples  Museum  all  over  again ;  I 
Ijoyed  myself  there  tremendously." 

Maria  had  rudely  broken  into  the  middle  of  Baldwin's  speech^ 
jng  up  with  a  '*  Stop,  stop !  "  to  the  coachman,  as  she  recognized 
thbouring  path  a  friend's  smart  wet  nurse  and  baby,     She 

apology  for  her  interruption,  but,  bending  over  the  back  of 
I  age  J  kueding  on  the  seat,  sent  out  her  deep,  warm  voice  in  a 
|caro,  caro ! "  at  the  sight  of  that  fat,  pouting  creature,  of  all 
ip  of  soft  pink  flesh  and  soft  blond  hair.     Then  she  turned 

Baldwin,  and  listened  very  attentively, 
eally   enjoyed   myself  so   much   this  morning,"  he  went  on. 

it  all,  as  I  used  to  when  I  was  a  lad,  and  believed  thai 

truth,  truth  beauty,  that  is  all  we  know  on  earth,  and  all  we 
Iknow,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  I  liked  the  sarcophagi  with  the 
jks  gaping  upon  them,  the  porphyry  baths  and  the  water 
in  the  fountains ;  I  liked  the  innumerable  inferior  little 
leople,  fauns  and  athletes  and  Venuses  by  no  one  in  particular; 
[heir  being  so  clean-limbed  and  cheerful-minded,  and  I  liked 
Itities  of  them  all  about." 

why  does  one  like  them  ?  "  suddenly  burst  out  Donna  Maria, 
I  the  carriage  and  springing  out  where  the  marble  horses  splash 
\^  central  fountain.  **  Why  does  one  like  them,  not  merely 
Iheni,  you  know,  and  why  does  one  know  that  it's  right  to  like 


some  p(M)ple  don't  like  them,  Donna  Maria.  I  didn't  like 
Naples,  and  Carlo  says  that  it's  only  habit  and  conventionality 
lea  us  pretend  to  like  them  at  all." 

Va   it/*   she  answered    triumphantly,  as    the  water  plashed 

le   among  the  hoofs   of  the  sculptured  horses,  and    manes 

Jjltlen  aTJtl  russet  with  age  and  lichen — **  that's  just  it.     Why 

Iqow  that  you   must   have   been   morbid  when  you   disliked 

l|ues  at   Naples,  and  that  Carlo's  modems  must  be  horrid, 

Icreatures.  if  the  antique  does  not  please  them  ?    I  have  thought 

I  often,  uad  I  know  why.     The  explanation  is  the  same  as 

(v*e  know  that  people  are   morbid — unless  they  are  utterly 

rho  do  not  enjoy,  but  in  a  way  much  stronger  than  mere 

111,  the  Bight  of  clouds  moving  about  like  to-day,  and  branches 

Evnd  ^atct  Bk^\T\Aii^  \^^  >ikL\^l<c:r(ni\fik^^     Look  at  thoee  trees 
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in  front  of  us,"  she  continued,  pointing  with  her  parasol  to  a  group  of 
Blender  bays  shooting  np  their  clustered  bolea  from  the  short  anemone- 
Btarred  tnrf,  **  We  admire  them,  but  we  do  something  more,  for  wa 
admire  also  anything  that  is  well  done,  a  horrible  sonnet  of  Baudelaire 
and  a  dreadful  Spanish  «aint  by  Zurbaran,  for  instance," 

**  We  like  their  being  beautiful,"  suggested  Baldwin,  aa  they 
wandered  under  the  tunnel  of  twisting  ilex  branches,  black  and  scaly 
like  rhinoceros  trunks^  at  whose  end  a  little  circular  temple  gleamed 
white  in  the  fitful  sunlight. 

'*  Not  merely  that,  for  morbid  things  are  sometimes  beautiful,  and 
things  which  give  one  a  certain  disgust:  the  blood,  for  instance, 
welling  out  of  Regnault's  decapitated  Moor.  You  don't  understand 
what  I  mean.  W^j  like  this  moving  sky,  and  this  rushing  wind,  and 
w©  like  these  trees,  with  a  kind  of  sympathy  for  the  life,  the  health, 
the  strength  that  is  in  them.  We  recognize  in  the  trees,  in  the  way 
in  which  they  grip  the  ground  with  their  roots,  and  shoot  out  their 
branches,  and  poise  and  push  forward  their  leaves,  tJie  sign  of  life, 
something  that  says  *  this  is  the  way  that  Nature  prefers/  something 
like  what  we  feel  when  we  are  young  and  healthy  and  strong.  And 
it's  the  same  with  the  statues :  they  may  be  good  antiques,  or  bad 
antiques,  but  we  recognize  in  them  the  kind  of  symmetry  of  body,  the 
kind  of  balance  of  mind,  the  sort  of  life,  in  short,  which  goes  with 
Nature*s  intentions,  and  to  which  we  approach  when  we  are  sound  and 
simple  and  good/* 

'*  But  Nature's  intentions  "  objected  Baldwin  rather  sadly,  *'  are 
gome  times  that  we  should  be  weak  and  ill  and  worthless,  that  we 
should  not  strike  strong  roots  or  shoot  out  vigorous  branches*" 

**  Yes,  but  then  Nature  gets  rid  of  us  as  quick  as  she  oan.  Of 
course,  she  does  often  produce  weak  and  miserable  things,  but  she 
doesn't  like  them,  so  I  suppose  she  produces  them  because,  somehow 
or  other,  she  can't  help  herself,*'  answered  Donna  Maria,  with  an  easy 
Pagan  tendency  to  personify.  *'  And  that^s  the  reason  why  I  wanted 
you  to  enjoy  yourself  at  the  Vatican  to-day*  It's  a  sign  of  spiritual 
health;' 

**  What  a  Greek  you  are,  Donna  Maria,**  laughed  Baldwin,  as  they 
sat  down  on  the  steps  of  the  amphitheatre,  watching  tbe  red  and  black 
seminarists  playing  at  football  on  the  grass  beneath  the  pines,  and 
the  lizards  darting  among  the  dwarf  marigolds  and  fiprouting  vetches 
among  the  stones. 

**  I  don't  know  about  that/*  mused  Donna  Maria,  drawing  patterns 
with  her  parasol.  *'  I  shouldn't  have  liked  the  Greeks  for  many 
things,  I  daresay.  Perhaps  they  weren't  what  I  call  Greek  in  every- 
thing, either.  And,  after  all»  every  art,  at  one  time  or  another, 
whenever  it  has  cared  for  beauty  very  much,  has  been  Greek  in  that 
sense,  however  little  like  Greeks  people  may  have  been  at  that  time. 
Titian  is  Greek  in  so   many  things,  and  Giorgione  in  that  pastoral 
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people  playing  under  the  trees,  and  Gluck's  Orphem  is 
iJiougli  Gluck  wore  a  hoi^sebair  wig  and  took  snuff.  It's  very 
\hink  of." 

are  just  in  time,  Carlo,"  cried  Baldwin,  as  the  young 
Iho  had  followed  the  carriage  from  the  gate,  came  up  breath- 
Iss  the  grass.      ^'  Donna  Maria  has  been  explaining  in  what 

the  healthiness  of  the  antique,  of  the  classic,  and  why  we  all 
I  it  when  we  are  healthy.     Now  you  may  explain  once  more 

sincere  modem  can  care  for  it  at  all,  and  why  no  sincere 
J  can  take  any  but  an  historical  interest  in  Gluck's  Orphem, 
Iwhichj  by  the  way,  I  learn  that  the  sincere  modem  yourself 

already  five  timea" 

botlier  historical  interest,  and  classicism,  and  modemness!" 
ed  Carlo,  throwing  himself  on  to  the  steps  of  the  hippodrome, 

under  his  head,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ever-changing 
Jere  moist  blue  patches  and  loose  grey  cloud  wreaths  chased 
ler  in  the  west  wind.     "  We  are  all  classic  on  a  day  like  this 

place  like  this.  Look  at  the  bay  trees  bending  in  the  wind ; 
Ithe  dear  lizards  darting  about,  and  the  red  and  black  Etruscan 
lamong  the  acanthus  leaves  (one  has  just  run  up  my  sleeve, 
Itu  !) ;  listen  to  the  south-west  wind  in  the  pine  branches  and 
Ilex  trunks.  There !  those  are  the  pines,  a  rustle ;  they  are  the 
land  the  tenors;  and  the  hollow  ilexes — do  you  hear? — quite 
|t.      Those  are   the  violoncellos  and  double-basses,  with  every 

then  a  big  thump  of  a  kettledrum  when  a  branch  is  snapped. 
?re's  the  scent  of  the  bay  leaves ;  the  sun  has  half  baked  them 

and  the  melting  resin  of  the  pine  trunks.  How  good! 
-re  s  something  else,  too.  Ah,  it's  the  pale  yellow  jonquils  in 
ess,  Ponna  Maria !  how  right  of  you  to  bring  them,  since 
I  hasn't  had  the  sense  to  make  them  grow  here.  Did  I  say  I 
liodem  ?  How  idiotic  !  It  was  the  red  plush  of  the  theatre 
lade  me  think  it.  Do  you  hear?  That's  the  overture  of 
I — la,  ia,  la;  ta,  ta,  ta;  ti,  ti,  ti — sweeping  across  the  grass 
And  there's  the  first  chorus — it's  the  ilexes  do  it ;  don't 
lect  to  hear  those  four  notes — those  beautiful  middle  soprano 
Ike  u  viol — Euridice — dropping  in?     Don't  you  expect  to  see 

walk  down  the  steps  of  the  little  temple  there,  with  his  head 

and  his  hands  hanging  loosely,  like  Antinous?"  And 
jlth  his  arms  still  crossed  beneath  his  head,  lying  on  the  steps 
Irctm.  sang  out,  in  his  big  bass  voice,  those  famous  four  notes, 

Maria  and  Baldwin  had  burst  out  laughing, 
do  you  laugh  ?  "  asked  Carlo,  interrupting  his  perfomiance. 
||uite  serious.     I  am  classic,  the  trees  are  classic,  the  grass 
the  sky :    the   whole  world   is  classic.     You  surely  don't 
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'*  It's  all  very  well/'  exclaimed  Donna  Maria,  suddenly  digging  her 
parasol  into  a  soft  pat^ch  of  green  among  the  stone  steps,  **  but  I 
want  to  know  why  it  all  hangs  together ;  why  the  day  is  classic,  and 
the  place,  and  why  it  all  has  to  do  with  antique  statues  and  Gluck'a 
music,  and  the  Hastreitera  acting?  What  makes  things  classic, 
Baldwin  ?     What  is  being  clasfiic  ? '' 

'*The  classic/'  answered  Carlo  solemnly,  contemplating  one  of  his 
feet,  raised  in  the  air  as  he  lay  there ;  **  the  classic  is  the  ideal.  As 
to  the  ideal,  why,  tht*  ideal  is  that  qnality  which  is  noticeable  in  the 
classic.  And  it  was  all,  somehow,  invented  by  the  late  Plato — • 
Earidice !  '* 

**  Be  quiet  J  Carlo!''  cried  Donna  Maria;  **look  here,  I  want  to 
understand  this,  Baldwin— I  understand  that  some  tbings  are  classic 
because,  as  I  told  you  before,  they  seem  to  go  with  the  grain  of 
Nature,  like  these  trees  and  this  grass  and  this  sky ;  they  seem  to  be 
living  the  Ufe  that  is  the  most  liveable ;  the  statues  and  Glucks 
music  and  a  lot  of  other  things," 

^*  I  understand  that,"  continued  Donna  Maria,  ''  But  there  is 
another  kind  of  beauty,  just  as  beautiful,  which  is  7wt  classic,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  a  day  like  this,  which  does  not  make  one 
feel  that  it  goes  with  the  grain  of  Nature.  For  instance,  the  beauty 
of  the  last  act  of  Wagner's  Tristan.  It  is  beautiful,  as  beautiful  as 
Orphcvs^  but  it's  a  beauty  that  makes  one  feel  not  well,  but  vaguely  ilL" 

*'  Oh/'  cried  Carlo  ;  **  if  you  are  going  to  apply  hygienic  standards 

beauty,  I  shall  go  and  perform  fii^t  Orphtm  and  then  Tristan  on 
hj  piano  at  home/* 

'*  Do  so/*  she  replied  contemptuously,  *'  You  see,  Baldwin,  I 
avt  hygienic,  I  am  practical.  So  why  shouldn't  I  apply  hygienic 
standards  to  beauty  ?  It  is  the  only  way  of  measuring  its  practical 
value  in  life," 

Baldwin  did  not  answer.  He  was  struck  by  this  simple  remark, 
80  simply  given  out  by  Donna  Maria,  who  sat  there  among  the  fitful 
gleams  of  sunshine,  like  some  little  antique  dryad — a  thing  more  than 
usually  connected  with  Nature — dressed  out  in  fashionable  visiting 
gear. 

**  Is  the  classic  that  kiud  of  beauty  which  is  hygienic  ?  Yes,  I 
stick  to  my  expression,  Carlo.  Is  it  the  sort  of  beauty  which  makes 
Ufe  easier  to  us  ?" 

Carlo  had  stmightened  himself  and  was  thinking.  **  Yes,'*  he 
answered,  instead  of  Baldwin,  *'  the  classic  is  what  you  call  hygienic 
beauty.  It's  things  as  they  should  be,  bodies  as  they  should  be,  arms 
and  legs  and  backs  and  heads  as  they  should  be ;  it's  emotion  as  it 
should  be ;  and  that's  why  I  return  to  my  old  theory.  No  sort  of 
classic  art  can  really  thoroughly  express,  reproduce  mankind  as  it  is, 
because  our  arms  and  legs,  and  our  thoughts  and  emotions,  are  fwi 
what  thej  should  be ;  and  that  is  why  all  classic  act  must  neces&ikXvVy 
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itimately  human,  less  potent;  in  fact,  less  great  than  the 
[irt  which  is  not  classic,  which  gives  ns  our  bodies  and  our 
as  they  should  be,  but  as  they  are." 
I  in  smOed  at  Carlo's  return  to  his  theories.     "  Eurydice  ! "  he 
|er  his  breath. 

lunderstood  the  criticism.  "  WfeU,  yes,"  he  answered  quite 
h*  just  to-day  I  am  classically  disposed.  It's  the  weather, 
[iiig  heiird  Orpheus  last  night,  and  expecting  to  bear  it 
evetiiDg,  I  am  happy,  and  I  like  things  to  be  as  they 
But  it  is  an  individual  mood,  an  individual  moment 
en  do  you  expect  me  to  be  in  it  ?" 

oftan^most  often,"  exclaimed  Donna  Maria  angrily, 
Iring  how  little  you  see  of  the  miseries  of  the  world,  and  how 
pu  art^"* 

often,  perhaps,  for  that  very  reason,"  said  Baldwin ;  "  when 

lless  young,  and  less  free  from  painful  thoughts,  you  will  be 

[rested,   perhaps,   in  the   representation   of  the    things,    the 

tions  that  harass  you  ;  you  will  court  the  moments  of  feeling 

they  ehould  be,  instead  of  things  as  they  are." 

laps ! "  exclaimed  Carlo,  indiflTerently,  rising  firom  the  grass 

\ng  against  a  pine  trunk.     "  At  all  events,  to-day  I  feel  classic ; 

be  classic,  I  want  to  forget  modem  art,  I  want  to  walk  on 

i  in  Villa  Borghese  and  smell  the  bay  leaves  and  pine  branches, 

Ina  Maria  s  jonquils,  and  I  want  to  talk  about  G luck's  music, 

link  about  that   wonderful  Orpheus,   leaning  on   the   sarco- 

In  the  attitude  of  Praxiteles'  Faun,  and  wandering  about  with 

l^d  head  and  languid  hands  of  the  Antinous,  and  making  one 

^ether  as  if  the  young  grasses  and  budding  bushes,  the  wind 

the  pines  and  playing  double  bass  in  the   ilexes,   had   pro- 

Itween  thera  all  a  divine  sylvan  creature,  whose  movement  is 

music,  wliose  speech  is  naturally  song." 

I''  answered  Donna  Maria,  **  but  I  also  want  to  know  why  we 

rant  to  talk  about  Orpheus  in  this  place  and  on    this  day, 

I  remembrance  of  that  music,  the  remembrance  of  that  gesture, 

Inderful  piece  of  poetry  which  Gluck  and  the  Hastreiter  have 

Itween  them,   should   affect  us  in  the  same  way  as  all  these 

natural  things  that  make  us  feel  happy  and  strong.      We 

be  thinking  of  Wagner's  Isolde  in  this  way  under  the  pine 

y  more  than  we  should  be  thinking  of  Sarah   Bernhardt  s 

and  I  wanfc  to  know  why  ?  "         . 

want  to  know.  Donna  Maria,"  said  Baldwin,  as  they 
|hrough  the  laurel  and  box  hedge  which  enclosed  a  little  dell, 
amm  and  cyclamen  leaves,  where  the  first  birds  were  sing- 
ilexes,  '*  You  want  to  know  why  I  should  have  been 
to  antique  sculpture,  converted  afresh  *  to  the  true  gods, 
e\y  alEt^i  Ve^rai^Orph^uA'l  '^^RV^^^Safe^ittJft  Muse  with  whom 
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I  fell  in  lore  to-day  at  the  Vatican  had  certainly  been  playing  on  her 
pipe  one  of  Gluck's  melodies/* 

''Ah  !  "  sighed  Carlo,  catching  at  a  laarel  twig  abo^e  him,  *'  Donna 
Maria  is  not  a  modem  Italian  and  a  descendant  of  those  terrible 
practical  Romans  for  nothing.  She  wants  to  know  why  classic  music 
is  hygienic;' 

'*  Why,  yes/*  she  answered  ;  *'  of  course  I  do.  It's  most  important* 
If  art  bad  not  a  possible  effect  npon  our  spiritual  welfare,  it  would 
have  no  more  importance  and  dignity  in  our  lives  than  any  frivoloua 
amnsement;* 

**  Oh,  the  moral  value  of  art !  "  groaned  Carlo. 

**  Listen,"  went  on  Donna  Maria,  addressing  Baldwin ;  '*  I  can 
understand  some  things,  but  not  others,  I  can  understand  that 
beauty  is  independent  of,  though  occasionally  connected  with,  what  we 
c:aU  right  and  wrong,  I  can  understand  that  beauty  may  be  some- 
times hostile  to  our  high  feelings/' 

"  I  deny  it !  *'  cried  Carlo  enthusiastically. 

"  Can't  it  ?  Tbink  of  Baudelaire's  poems  and  many  of  Swin- 
burne's :  they  are  beautiful,  but  they  appeal  to  things  in  u8  which 
are  low,  savage,  which  are  bad  for  our  moral  health.  I  return 
to  Wagner*s  Tridan,  Yesterday  afternoon,  at  my  house,  the 
governess  and  the  music-master  played  me  the  whole  of  that  *  D^*atb 
of  Isolde,'  arranged  for  four  bands.  It  is  magnificent.  As  beau :  i  f ul, 
quite,  as  G  luck's  *  Elysian  Fields,'  and  much  more  stirring.  But 
while  this  is  holy,  that— I  mean  Isolde — is  unholy.  I  felt  it  very 
strongly,  and  wondered  why.  While  I  was  wondering,  I  suddenly 
recollected  a  book  of  anthropology  I  have  been  reading :  an  awful 
catalogue  of  primjcval  ferocities  and  madnesses.  I  understood  then. 
This  most  modern  of  all  music  suggests  all  the  wild  beast  in  mankind. 
It  IS  a  long,  horrible,  hysterical  attack  put  into  music :  the  furies  of 
speechless  sobbing,  writhing,  suicidal  passion*" 

**  Well ;  and  why  not,  if,  as  yon  Bay,  it  is  beautiful?"  asked 
Carlo. 

"  Because,"  answered  Baldwin,  as  Donna  Maria  seemed  rather  at 
a  loss  to  explain  herself;  ''because  whenever  art  plays  with  the 
animal  within  us,  rouses  these  primeval  passionSi  it  attains  perhaps 
its  most  potent  emotional  efiects,  but  it  becomes  morally  detrimental. 
The  later  growths  of  the  soul — gentleness,  enthusiasm,  pitying  sorrow 
— do  not  aflTord  to  art  matter,  as  it  were,  so  magnificently  combustible. 
But  it  is  only  when  touching  such  more  recent,  nobler  emotions,  or 
at  least  in  leaving  tbe  others  untouched,  that  art  has  a  morally  sane 
effect.  Orpheus,  in  Gluck  s  music,  in  the  Hastreiter's  singing  and 
Dting  (so  measured  and  harmonious  and  delicate),  is  a  gentle,  tender, 
^cHivalrons  creature  \  above  all,  a  civilized  human  creature.  Isolde — 
and  to  get  the  full  equivalent,  we  ought  to  imagine  Isolde  acted  by 
ft  Sarah — is  a  savage,  or  a  iroman  in  whom  the  revolt  ot  ttie  ieiodoua 
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I  love  and  despair  have  quenched  all  higher  emotions,  without 
I  higher  animal,  man,  is  not  sartCy  because  not  complete." 
Ik  you  J  Baldwin,  you  have  helped  me  to  explain  myself, 
tomes  the  inexplicable.  I  understand  why  the  Isolde  music 
Ir  beautiful,  morally  debasing.  I  know  that  certain  oombi- 
I  rhythm  and  harmony  lash  our  nerves  in  the  same  way  as  the 
l^bich  they  suggest ;  I  understand  that  music  which  has  the 
I,  the  catch  in  the  breath,  the  irregular  throb  of  sobbing, 
Inind  ng  of  an  hysterical  fit.  It's  quite  easy  to  understand 
I  music  represents  what  Carlo  calls  emotion  as  it  ought  not 
I  why  should  certain  other  music  represent  emotion  as  it  ought 

I  see  why  a  beautiful  antique  should  suggest  spiritual  health. 
Is  bodily  health,  calmness,  moderation  :  a  person  like  that 
Iwell  be  morally  ill;  it  is  an  ideal,  suggesting  another.  But 
fc  Gluck's  imitates  nothing,  and  therefore  ought  to  suggest 

I I  understand  why  it  does  not  strike  us  as  unholy ;  but  why 
Itrike  na  as  holy  ?  And  yet  that  whole  performance  does  : 
I  of  Gluck,  and  the  gestures  and  expression  of  the  Hastreiter 
In  like  a  religious  ceremony,  but  the  ceremony  of  a  religion 
Ice  and  strength  and  light,  not  of  a  religion  of  mystery,  and 
reakneas." 

I  want  to  know  why,"  said  Carlo,  his  natural  passion  for  dis- 
Itting  the  better  of  his  more  whimsical,  lazy  desire  to  enjoy 
lam — "  not  because  of  the  hygienic  quality  of  Orpheus — oh 
Itively  abbor  the  juxtaposition  of  poetry  and  carbolic  acid — 
fee  I  have  often  puzzled  to  understand  why  certain  perform- 
le  one  feel  good.  Do  you  remember,  Baldwin,  a  certain 
linger — a  very  different  creature  from  the  Hastreiter — whom 
I  years  ago  at  our  house — a  common,  coarse  creature,  but 
like  four-and-twenty  angels  ?" 

lirse,  I  doj  Carlo ;  and  I  remember  quite  well,  how,  in  the 
pf  the  performance,  while  she  was  strumming  irrelevantly, 
I  whispering  to  me  that  it  made  one  understand  that  the 
Is  the  same  as  the  good." 

I  went  on  Carlo.  '*  It  made  me  think  of  all  the  good 
mew.  My  enthusiasms  and  aspirations  seemed  to  rush  to  me 
le  of  her  voice  ;  she  seemed  to  sing  to  me  all  that  I  value 
le,  not  explicitly  naming  the  things,  but  giving  their  essence, 
Ins  which  they  bring ;  and  then,  when  I  looked  at  her,  talked 
tgain^  what  was  she  ?  Prose,  prose,  threefold  prose !  I 
I  feeling  quite  humiliated  afterwards  that  such  a  woman^ 
Ig,  as  this  can,  even  for  a  few  minutes  only,  be  so  much  to 
lone's  nature ;  I  remember  feeling  a  sort  of  pride  and  satifl- 
Idj  the  day  after  hearing  her,  I  found  that  a  word  of  a 
lid  ot  mm^,  ^  look  m  hia  6Yea  in  talking  of  his  lost  mother, 
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Bud  that  a  merely  moral  thing  conld  move  me  as  much  as  that  voice. 
How  ia  that  ?  It  all  hangs  together/*  he  addtid,  apologetically,  *'  with 
3nna  Maria's  curiosity  about  the  moral  wholesomeness  of  Orpheus.'* 
"I  think/'  answered  Baldwia  after  a  pause,  as  they  walked  over 
be  sere  grass  and  rastUng  dry  leaves  beneath  the  pinkish,  bare  oaks 
jlow  down  in  the  park.  ^*  I  think  I  could  explain  my  idea  best  in  a 
Ljtaphor.  Imagine,  then,  that  there  is  in  our  nature  a  peal  of  bellB, 
Iwhicli  are  set  ringing  but  rarely,  and  set  ringiug  by  various  ropes, 
bat  sets  each  ringing  is  any  unusual  beauty,  any  unuaual  goodness, 
lor  nobility  or  teuLlerness,  a!!,  in  short,  that  is  desirable  and  rare  :  the 
[ideal  in  some  form.  These  bells  may  be  set  in  motion  by  a  beautiful 
Isight,  for  instance,  and  then,  to  this  sight  of  a  beautiful  person,  of 
[lulls,  or  sun  and  water  or  flowers,  there  unites  the  echoes  of  tlie 
Urevioua  vibrations  of  those  soul  bells  ;  associations  rush  upon  us  of 
Me  sounds  and  noble  feelings,  vague,  sometimes  scarcely  to  be 
f  defined  or  recognized,  but  connect<;d  with  the  ])resent  expenence  in  their 
'essentia!  ix>wer  of  giving  noble  delight:  we  hear  the  notes  of  preset! < 
Moy,  the  echoes,  or  rather  the  hai*monics,  of  the  joy  that  has  been. 
[The  idf^al,  the  desired,  the  desirable  of  our  less  selfish  instincts,  all 
[xmite  and  redouble  the  original  emotion,  Vour  Livonian  singer 
ens  the  doors  of  a  paradise  in  our  own  soul — a  paradise  into  which 
fehe  may  be  a«  unable  to  penetrate  as  the  shadows  on  the  grass,  the 
[clouds  in  the  sky,  the  trees  and  the  flowers,  the  lines  and  tints  of  the 
[hills;  all  the  fair  inanimate  things  which  add  vaguely  to  their  glory, 
I  are  unable  to  perceive  tlie  deeds  and  wordsof  heroism  or  tenderness  which 
I  somehow  evoke  them  in  our  thoughts  ;  as  the  flowers  which  we  lay  on 
[the  bier  of  the  beloved,  the  incense  we  bum  on  an  altar,  are  un- 
table  to  love  or  to  worship.  We  are  so  made  that  nobility  drags  out 
I  nobility^  and  beauty,  beauty.  We  feel  good  in  the  presence  of  great 
I  bodily  perfection.  Beauty,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  merely,  as  Bossetti 
1  it  somewhere,  genius  ;  beauty  is  goodness.  We  are  the  nobler  for 
delusion,  nay,  rather,  the  great  reality  of  association  which  we  feel/' 
*'  Then,**  asked  Donna  Maria,  eagerly ;  "  music  which  does  not  arouse 
in  us  the  thought  or  feeling  of  violent  or  enervating  passion— *music 
I  which  is  merely  beautiful — becomes  in  so  far  not  merely  passive  as 
Iregaiils  our  spiritual  welfare,  but  absolutely  actively  conducive  to 
lit?" 

Undoubtedly,  it  seems  to  me,"  answered  Baldwin ;  ''  and  that  is 
why  snch  music  aa  Gluck's  does  certainly  suggest  enwtion  as  it  should  be^ 
even  as  antique  sculpture  shows  us  arms  and  legs  as  they  should  be." 
They  had  come  to  those  high  lying  pastures  under  the  pine  treefc. 
The  gn?y  sky  was  in  a  tumult,  the  south-west  wind  was  making  big 
music  in  the  branches,  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  the  ilexes,  bending  the 
slender,  clusbering  bay  trees,  shaking  the  pine  tops  ;  and  yet,  one 
knew  and  felt,  gently  assisting  the  anemones  to  nnfold  in  the  grass. 
"  Look ! ''  cried  Cj^rlo,  su  IdenJj  darting  forward,  ^*  kere  is  Bome- 
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kr  Orphens!"  and  he  began  breaking  long,   green,  berried 
lom  off  a  great  laurel  branch,  which  the  wind  had  snapped  and 
to  the  grass.     "  And  there  !  the  pine  branches ! " 
Ivooclmen  were  lopping  the  branches  in  a  little  pine  wood ;  the 
Iprace  branches  lay  in  heaps  under  the  trees,  ready  to  cart. 

I  take  ?  '*  cried  Carlo  to  the  astonished  woodmen.  And  he 
k  amis  with  the  fresh,  supple,  resinous  green. 

luldnfc    that,"    he    added,    "symbolize    Gluck's    music,    that 

II  Orpheus,  with  his  wayward,  half  serious,  half  childish 
If  a  young  faun  ?  " 

I/'  answered  Donna  Maria  absently,  and  turning  quickly  to 
1.  '^  Then  it  is  true  that  there  is  an  art  which  shows  us  our- 
L  we  are,  and  another  which  shows  us  ourselves  as  we  should 
I  is  truej  then,  that  it  is  better  for  us  to  care  for  the  art  which 
It  merely  express  ourselves,  but  suggests  something  better? 
lam  right  that  there  is  classic  art,  and  that  classic  art  is  whole- 
It — that  there  is  a  moral  value  in  some  sorts  of  beauty  ?  " 
ItaiDly,*'  answered  Baldwin,  smiling  at  her  eager  determination, 
Is  eyes  followed  Carlo  scouring  the  grass  for  more  fallen  bay 
Is. 
fen,"  went  on  Donna  Maria,  "  T  was  right  in  thinking  it  so  sad 

III  should  care  no  longer  for  Gluck's  music — I  was  right  in 
lelighted  that  you  should  have  liked  the  dear  statues  in  the 
I  once  more  ?  " 

I  had  come  up  to  the  carriage,  which  was  waiting  at  a  bend  of 
i,  near  a  little  temple  of  Apollo,  screened  among  laurels,  and 

I  in  two  centuries^  from  an  imitation  ruin  to  a  real  one. 

Ill/'  asked  Carlo,  about  to  place  his  armful  of  green  in  the 

I'^Well?" 

Ill/'  answered  Donna  Maria,  a  sudden  brightness  in  her  eyes; 

II  send  it  all  this  evening  as  an  offering  to  Orpheus." 
laking  the  mass  of  pine  branches  and  laurel  twigs,  she  removed 
IbuDch  of  jonquils  from  her   breast  and  laid  it  gently  upon 


I  m. 

I  were  in  the  theatre  once  more,  Donna  Maria,  Baldwin,  and 
larlo.  The  silence  had  been  broken  by  the  violin  prelude  of  the 
I,  a  page  which  is  marked  in  the  score  **  slow  and  sweet,"  and 
feems,  in  its  equal,  flowing  movement,  its  suffused  sadness,  to 
I  soul,  upon  some  reedy,  willowy  stream,  up  to  the  shores,  into 
I  of  the  land  of  the  happy  dead.  The  happy  dead,  the  heroes 
lines  whom  ^neas  saw  in  Hades,  were  but  sorrily  represented 
Ivd  of  brazen  minxes  in  muslin  and  sandals,  of  pantomime 
I  lu  Bremen's  helmets  and  blond  wigs,  and  by  a  distressing 
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^iriih  the  same  triumphal  garlands  at  least  fifty  times  over,  turning  out 
Hieir  toes  and  rolling  their  eyes  m  appropriate  fashion,   and   stood 
watching,  or,  rather,  not  watching,  the  pirouettes  of  a  little  gauze- 
I       skirted  shade  who  was  presumably  a  trifle  more  happy  than  the  rest. 
,       But  the  music  of  Gluck  blotted  out  thia  queationablt!  Elysium.     After 

I  those  bars  of  introduction,  of  voyage,  as  it  were,  to  the  laud  of  shades, 
there  arose  the  reedy  voice  of  a  hautboy,  quavering  in  unearthly 
heights  over  the  tremulous  violins.  All  other  instruments  are  instru- 
ments ;  but  the  hautboy^  with  its  soft  shrillness,  its  quivering  breath, 
or  at  least  this  particular  hautboy  of  Gluck 's,  is  like  the  ghost  of  a 
human  voice :  a  human  voice  which  has  issued  from  its  mortal  coil, 
leaving  it  far  below  in  a  denser  atmosphere,  and  soaring  itsell'  into  a 
stratum  of  sound  where  it  trembles  in  isolation,  panting  and  palpitating 
like  the  waves  of  heat  in  the  summer  air.     The  hautboy  rose  above 

I  the  violins,  meandering  in  long  intricate  cadences,  turning  back  updn 
itself  in  clustered  little  notes  like  minute  wing-beats,  throwing  itself 
out  again  in  gradually  swelled  notes,  folding  up  in  gradual  sQence, 
only  to  start  off  a&esh  in  new  labyriuths  of  melody,  or  to  fly  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  steps  of  giddy  little  scales  :  a  long  instrumental  solo, 
accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  which  seems  simple  when  wo  examine 
it,  but  which  (the  highest  eflbrt,  perhaps,  of  Gluck's  genius)  carries  with 
it  a  sense  of  infinite  remoteness,  of  the  peaceful  but  vast  glades  inacces- 
sible to  living  feet.  80  strong  was  this  impreesion,  tiiat  when  the 
chorus  came  forward,  headed  by  Eurydice,  and  sang  that  this  was  the 
sacred  land  of  eternal  repose,  one  was  ready  to  believe  it,  and  to  feel, 
when  the  orchestra  began  to  prelude  the  coming  of  Orplieus,  and  to 
twitter  and  murmur  and  ripple  and  rustle  with  the  birds  and  waters 
and  leaves  of  Elysium*  that  the  demi-god  had  really  penetratt^d  into 
feiry  land.  Orpheus  came  forward,  the  laurel  crown  on  his  head,  the 
lyre  by  his  side,  a  quaint,  triumphal  creature,  radiant  with  the  new 
sunshine  of  Elysium  and  its  inxmortal  air,  radiant  with  the  hope  of 
Eurydice.  And  when  the  cardboard  clouds  had  rolled  away,  and 
he  stepped  into  the  midst  of  the  happy  shades,  he  was  met  by  a 
song  of  welcome,  wide»  solemn  and  sweet.  But  among  the  ethereal 
music,  its  serenity  suffused  with  sadness,  Orpheus  stood  out  as  a 
strange  and  foreign  thing,  a  living  creature  among  the  shades,  with 
restless  limbs  and  impatient,  passionate  young  face,  waiting  with  tremor 
for  the  given  back  Eurydice. 

Then,  when  the  chorus  was  hushed,  and  its  last  orchestral  echoes 
had  died  away,  he  began  to  look  round,  but  with  eyes  that  dared  not 
sec  (for  such  was  the  promise  given  to  the  gods,  that  he  should  not 
look  upon  Eurydice  till  safe  upon  our  earth),  and  slowly  to  move,  to 
wave  to  and  fro,  to  a  music  which  seemed  to  result  from  his  move- 
ments rather  than  to  control  them.  Silent,  withoat  a  word  or  a  note, 
lie  tamed  to  one  group  of  shades,  then  to  another,  averting  his  eyes, 
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t  his  hands,  imploring  Eurydice  to  come  forth,  imploring  that 
luld  make  him  sicken  with  hope  and  suspense  no  longer. 
tckly  ho  cut  his  way  into  the  crowd,  turning  aside  with 
Led  arois,  like  so  much  woodland'  leafage,  the  creatures  that 
iBtriking  deeper  into  the  crowd  with  trembling  hands  and 
laverted  eyes,  silently  moving  to  that  twisting,  winding  music, 
k  plain  that  Eurydice  was  not  there ;  and  he  returned,  with 
\f  face  and  wearied  gesture,  to  wait  impatiently  once  more. 
f  a  light  came  into  his  eyes,  a  curious  smile,  childish,  eager, 
I  lips  \  he  raised  one  hand  as  if  to  catch  some  unheard  sound, 
I,  quickly,  softly,  like  one  following  some  sudden  magnetism, 
Ito  linother  group,  rapidly  shoving  aside  the  women  as  he 
I  he  stopped  suddenly  behind  one  woman,  hesitating,  drawing 
leathj  his  hopes  and  fears  on  tii>toe.  With  that  odd  smile, 
I  half  crazy,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  the  light  of  joy 
lliis  thiUj  irregular,  boyish  face,  and  taking  her  by  the  hand. 
Ibis  heart  visibly  panting  with  the  sighing,  panting  music, 
le  crowd.  The  music  moved  in  wide  waves,  oscillated  in 
lirp  detached  notes ;  and  Orpheus's  hand,  raised  behind  the 
lad,  hesitated,  and  trembled  with  suspense.  Then,  with  in- 
I'ful  gentleness,  it  deecended,  slowly,  slowly,  over  her  face, 
Lr  the  well-known  features.  But  at  the  second  touch  the  joy 
te  died  out,  smouldered  gradually  into  doubt  and  disappoint- 
llloldiiig  her  still  by  the  hand,  he  let  that  other  exploring 
loop  in  disenchantment,  convulsed  with  uncertainty  and 
lie  music  swayed,  as  if  nodding  yes  and  no ;  again,  as  it 
li  delicate,  hesitating,  detached  notes,  the  hand  of  Orpheus 
Id  across  the  girl's  face,  but  languidly  this  time,  timidly,  and 
Ittle  shudder.  The  music  rose  to  a  closing  cadence,  the  hand 
Idrawnj  Orpheus  fell  a  step  back,  his  face  faint  with  disgust ; 
I  holding  the  girl's  grasped  it  yet  a  second  in  horror  and  in- 
lit  brought  her  nearer  him  for  a  hearts  beat,  then,  as  the 
Ided  the  cadence,  it  pushed  her  aside,  and  hurled  her  arm 
loathing. 

Lppy  dwellers  in  Elysium,"  burst  out  the  passionate  recitative 
Ins  \  *^  keep  me  no  longer  in  suspense ;  give  back  Eurydice 

I  Fates  fulfil  thy  wish,"  answered  the  chorus  in  a  great,  mas- 
se ;  and  that  song  of  welcome  began  once  more,  but  calling 
lydice,  bidding  her  rejoin  her  living  lover ;  and  turned,  this 
I  the  solemn  farewell  of  the  land  of  Death.  Orpheus  stood 
lit,  with  bowed  head,  clasping  his  hands,  grinding  them  in 
Ki  impatience ;  and,  as  the  chorus  drew  to  an  end,  there  came 
li,  suddenly  from  behind,  and  rapidly  placing  her  hands  on 
lers,  the  long-sought  Eurydice,     At  that  well  known  touch, 
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hOT  lover  gave  a  start,  but  not  of  joy  :  his  slentlrr  iij^iire  shrank  in 
her  clusp,  his  face  paled  and  shuddered,  overcome  by  the  greatness  of 
happiness,  by  the  sense  of  supernatar»l  things. 

Then,  after  a  second,  his  white,  convulsed  face  was  iloodod  with 
joy,  his  arms  were  Hung  round  Eurydice's  neck,  and,  passing  his  hand 
lightly  ov^er  her  face  as  he  went — to  feel,  if  not  to  see  it,  at  least — he 
led  her  away,  silently,  swiftly,  borne  off  with  her,  as  it  were,  on  the 
last  notes  of  that  sweet,  solemn  son^  of  farewell  from  the  dead. 

The  last  bars  of  that  chorus  were  echoed  by  the  violins ;  the 
fitage  was  empty,  the  curtain  falling.  But  no  one  spoke.  More 
poignant  than  any  grief  was  this  great,  dearly-bought  joy — ^silencing, 
overpow^ering* 

*'  I  wonder,''  said  Baldwin,  after  a  long  while,  **  whether  they  have 
cajried  her  your  pine  and  laurel  branches,  Donna  Maria  ?  '^ 

**I  know  they  have,"  answered  Carlo.  *'  I  spoke  to  your  footman 
just  before  the  last  act :  he  had  given  them,  and  swore  he  had  been 
sUent," 

"  Do  you  think  she  will  appreciate  snch  an  offering,  unconsecrated 
by  a  florist  ?'*  asked  Baldwin,  sceptically,  *' Will  she  understand 
what  it  means  ?  ** 

^*  What  does  it  matter  whether  she  does  ?  "  exclaimed  Oarlo  cynically. 
**  Most  probably  she  won't ;  but  we  shall  never  be  the  wiser ;  and 
when  one  will  never  be  fuay  the  wiser  oneself,  and  one  has  a  sUent 
footman  to  screen  one  from  others,  why  shouldn't  one  have  the  satis- 
faction of  indulging  in  a  bit  of  sentiment  ?  Those  branches  were  not 
intended  to  please  her,  bless  you  !  They  were  intended  to  please 
ourselves,  to  put  the  finishing  touch  to  our  impression/' 

Donna  Maria  was  rather  overcome  with  the  sense  of  having  made 
an  idiot  of  herself,  more  especially  as  she  could  see  the  tip  of  several 
hage  pads,  baskets,  bolsters  of  compUmentary  flowers  protruding 
from  the  side  scenes,  ready  for  presentation.  To  have  sent  an  armful 
of  pine  branches  to  an  actress,  and  she  a  woman  of  the  world !  But 
at  Carlo's  explanation  she  flared  up. 

•*  No.  no !  '*  she  exclaimed  ;  **  that's  beastly,  beastly !  I  m  willing  she 
should  tlirow  it  all  on  her  fire  ;  but  I  won't  presume  to  be  cynical." 

A  breath  of  south-west  w^ind  among  the  pine  trees,  a  scent  of  bay 
leaves  and  shaken  spruce,  of  growing  grass  and  opening  flowers, 
swept  across  Carlo's  mind. 

*'  And  yet,"  he  said,  *''  we  have  all  seen  instances  of  artists,  not 
merely  singers  and  actors,  but  painters  and  writers,  being  apparently 
totally  irajjernous,  foreign  to  the  sort  of  impressions  which  their 
%ork  produces ;  living  unconscious  of  the  kind  of  images  and  emotions 
which  their  art  awakens  in  others,  incapable  of  perceiving  its  kinship 
to  what  we  feel  as  its  closest  relation ;  in  fiict,  being  the  particular 
human  beings  among  a  thousand  whom  we  should  put  aside  as  un- 
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I  listening  to  their  own  music,  of  seeing  their  own  pictures 
k  even  of  reading  their  own  poetry." 

poWj"  persisted  Donna  Maria,  her  mobile  face  pathetically 
ler  vision  of  those  branches  crackling  in  the  singing- woman's 
Low  can  a  creature  give  us  what  she  has  not  got  herself  ? 
Ii  suppose  it  possible  that  she  gives  but  a  fortuitous  com- 
Uordered  by  some  automatic  mechanism  of  her  nature — of 
I  gestures  which,  like  the  fortuitous  combinations  of  lights 
Lb  and  colours  in  trees  and  meadows,  makes  shape,  has 
[and  suggestiveness  only  when  perceived  by  our  mind, 
lo  her  as  so  much  dead  matter.  It's  absurd!  absurd! 
1  if  you  can !  " 

I"  answered  Carlo  laughing ;  "  you  are  determined  that  she 
pderstand  the  connection  between  Orpheus  and  the  Villa 
I  But,  listen,  can  we  not  suppose — and  daily  experience 
1  to  form  some  explanatory  supposition,  does  it  not  ? — that 
I  being's,  endowed  with  special  powei*s  of  evoking  poetry  for 
lere  exists,  as  it  were,  an  inten'uption,  a  separation,  between 
kic  entity  and  their  entity  as  men  and  women,  and  that 
fculates  into  the  whole  life  of  the  beholder  and  listener, 
I  with  their  hourly  feelings  and  perceptions  and  fancies. 
Isolated  in  these  special  creatures,  dammed  up,  like  water  in 
It  J  in  a  special  comer  of  their  nature  ?  " 
I  put  in  Baldwin,  **  you  will  never  persuade  Donna  Maria  of 
li  ^vill  never  persuade  your  own  feelings,  however  much  you 
liade  your  reason.  We  suffer  from,  or  rather  we  enjoy,  a 
leluflion,  a  sort  of  intellectual  mirage,  in  virtue  of  which 
Iharm  in  all  things  which  are  charming  lies  in  the  sugges- 
I there  must  be  more  charmingness  beyond.  The  delusion  is 
Ippose,  to  the  seeming  logical  connection  between  a  visible 
Invisible,  a  given  and  a  giver;  the  joy  we  have  received 
I  look  to  a  joy  which  we  shall  receive.  The  poetical  faculty 
I  is  exactly  this  power  of  creating  for  ourselves  a  something 
lof  making  for  ourselves  an  unreality  oat  of  every  reality. 
Ichami  of  the  music  of  Gluck  is  that  it  suggests  to  us  those 
in  the  Villa  Borghese ;  half  their  charm  will  always  be  in 
Lt  they  suggest  to  us  the  music  of  Gluck.  Half  the  charm 
la  is  that  Orpheus  must  be  so  much  more  charming :  that 
lonly  know  this  youth,  redolent  to  us  of  meadows  and  wood- 
lof  a  life  so  keen  and  tender,  we  should  touch  (as  we  think)  a 
thorn  woods,  meadows,  life,  and  love  must  mean  much  more 
purselvee;  one  who  could  tell  so  many  things,  enrich  our 
I  so  many." 

I  then  you  are  quite  pleased  at  the  possibility  of  all  thig 
Isense  !  '^  cried  Donna  Maria;  ^'of  our  findings  creature  who 
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has  less  of  all  this  than  ourselves :  knowing  less,  feeling  less.     You 
find  it  quite  Batisfactory  ;  forsooth  1 " 

'*  Not  satisfaL'tory,  but  in  a  sense  consolatory/*  answered  Baldwin, 
^'  It  shows  us,  indeed,  for  the  huudredth  time,  that  in  this  world  all 
IS  isolated,  dispersed »  imperfect ;  but  it  shows  also  the  power,  the 
irresistible  impulse  we  possess  of  uniting,  concenti-ating,  and  perfect- 
ing by  our  vision,  our  perception,  our  feeling.  Great  as  is  the  art  of 
the  artist,  the  art  is  more  potent  still  of  him  who  perceives,  who 
connects  the  single  work,  the  single  art,  with  life,  intermeshing  it 
with  all  life's  nerves  and  arteries.  And  therefore  I  should  not  repine 
too  much  were  Orpheus  to  throw  pine  branches  and  laurel  twigs  upon 
the  fire,  uncoustdous  of  the  poetry  wliich  he  evokes.  Wander  over  thy 
wooden  stage  among  thy  cardboard  trees,  my  poor  Orphens,  move  thy 
beautiful  arms  and  open  oQt  thy  passionate  eyes,  sing  thy  woodland, 
meadowland  songs  !  We  know  thee  when  we  meet  thee  again,  thee 
or  thy  brethren,  as  we  know  when  we  come  across  the  laurels  and 
cypresses  of  Pindus.  We  know  thee,  Orpheus,  and  recognize  thy 
face.  But,  behold !  when  we  look  in  it,  *tis  the  face  of  one  who  has 
neither  gesture  nor  voice  ;  it  is  the  face  of  one  of  our  own  dear 
-firiends."  And  Baldwin  lightly  pressed  Donna  Maria's  little  childish 
fingers,  lying  disconsolately  on  the  elbow  of  lier  chair 

The  last  act  was  drawing  to  a  close,  Eurjdice  had  implored  and 
stormed,  Orpheus  had  kept  his  w^ord  to  the  gods,  and  neither  looked 
nor  explained  :  until  at  length  his  courage  had  failed.  He  had  looked, 
but  only  to  seo  Eurydice  sink  dead  a  second  time.  When  the  dread- 
ful reality  had  become  clear,  or  half  clear,  he  had  gently  lifted  her 
firom  the  ground  and  wrapped  her  in  his  cloak.  And  now,  after 
calling  on  her  vainly,  in  supplication,  in  agony,  and  finally  almost  in 
anger,  he  sank  down,  as  the  violins  played  the  last  bars  of  the  famous 
^ir  **  Che  faro  senza  Euridice/'  on  the  seat  beside  her,  clBsping  her 
ilead  hands  in  his  hands,  and  hiding  his  head  on  his  dead  love's 
breast. 

*•  Well,"  said  Carlo,  as  they  were  moving  away,  and  in  order,  after 
that  silence,  to  say  something,  *'what  is,  after  all  onr  discussions, 
the  moral  value  of  the  beautiful  ?  " 

**  To  make  us  believe  that  there  is  good  in  ourselves  and  others," 
answered  Donna  Maria. 

**  And  that  great  artists  are  not  necessarily  automata,"  added 
Baldwia,  apologetically. 

For,  in  that  last  pathetic  scene,  when  Orphens  had  taken  off  his 
cloak  to  spread  over  Euiydice,  there  had  been  revealed,  twisted  into 
the  girdle  of  his  tunic,  a  long  twig  of  laurel,  of  the  sort  that  grows 
not  in  theatre  dreasing-rooms,  but  in  the  high-lying  pastures  of  the 
Villa  Borghese, 
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Iling  with  the  two  great  forms  of  vocal  ntteranoe,  it  will  be 

pt  convenient  to  take  them  in  their  historical,  or  at  any  rale 

lical,  order.     Whatever  "native  woodnotes  wild"  our  hypo- 

Ihalf- human  ancestor  may  have  **  warbled"  by  way  of  love- 

lefore   he  taught  himself  to  speak,  there   is   no  doubt  that 

|as   an  art  is  a    later   development   than  articulate  speech, 

rhichj  indeed,  song  would  be  like  a  body  without  a  soul.     I 

efore,  treat  of  speech  first ;  and  it  will  clear  the  ground  if  I 

lith    a   definition.     Physiologically,  speech    is   the  power  of 

Ig  vocal  sound  by  breaking  it  up  into  distinct  elements,  and 

:  it,  if  I  may  say  so,  into  difierent  forms.    Speech,  in  this  sense, 

liversal  faculty  of  which  the  various  lanffuoffes  by  means  of 

an  hold  converse  with  each  other  are  the  particular  manifes- 

Speech  is  the  abstract  genus,  language  the  concrete  specieB. 

itiappj  to  say  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  present 

[to  discuss  the  origin  of  language,  a  mysterious  problem,  on 

le  human  brain  has  exerpised  itself  so  much  and  to  so  little 

jthat  some  years  ago,  I  believe,  the  French  Academy  declined 

any  further  communications  on  the  subject.     The  origin  of 

is  a  different  matter.     The   vocal  ftmction  is  primarily  a 

expression.     I  see  no  reason  for  disagreeing  with  Darwin» 

ays  that  '*  the  primeval  use  and  means  of  development  of  the 

19  as  an  instrument  of  sexual  attraction.     The  progenitors  of 

|h  male  and  female,  are  supposed  to  have  made  every  effi>rt  to 

ch  other  by  vocal  melody,  or  what  they  considered  to  be  such, 

|>n&tant  practice  with  that  object  the  vocal  organs  became 

Darwin  seems  inclined  to  believe   that,  as  women  hafe 

[oices  than  men,  they  were  the  first  to  acquire  musical  powers 
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in  order  to  attract  the  other  sex,  by  which  I  suppose  he  Tneana  that 
the  femimne  voice  owes  its  greater  sweetness  to  more  persevering 
culture  for  purposes  of  flirtation,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  ladies 
of  the  present  day  will  own  this  soft  impeachment,  or  whetlier  they 
will  be  flattered  by  the  suggestion  that  their  remote  ancestresses  lived 
in  a  perpetual  Leap  Year  of  courtship.  Other  emotions,  however, ' 
besides  the  master  passion  of  love  had  to  be  expressed  ;  joy,  anger, 
fear,  and  pain  had  all  to  find  utterance,  and  the  nervous  centres 
excited  by  these  various  stimuli  threw  the  whole  muscular  system  into 
violent  contractions,  which  in  the  case  of  the  muscles  moving  the  che«fc 
and  the  vocal  cords  naturally  product^d  soimd — that  is  to  say,  voice. 
These  movements,  at  first  accidental  and  purposeless,  in  time  became 
inseparably  associated  with  the  emotional  state  giving  rise  to  them,  so 
as  to  coincide  with  it,  and  thus  serve  as  an  index  or  expression  thereof. 
From  this  to  the  voluntary  emission  of  vocal  sounds  ia  an  easy  step, 
and  it  is  probable  enough  that  the  character  of  those  sounds  was 
primarily  due  to  the  *'  imitation  and  moditication  of  different  natural 
sounds,  the  voices  of  other  animals  and  mans  owti  instinctive 
cries;'  * 

The  mechanism  of  the  voice  is  extremely  simple  in  its  general 
principles,  though  highly  complex  in  its  details.  Fortunately  a  know- 
ledge of  the  latter  is  not  required  for  the  comprehension  of  the  main 
facts  relative  to  the  production  of  the  voice,  and  I  sball  not  further 
allude  to  them  here.  Vocal  sound  is  prndnced  solely  in  the  larynx, 
•an  elementary  fact  which  must  be  thoroughly  grasped,  as  many  absurd 
notions  are  current  even  among  people  who  should  know  better,  such 
as  that  the  voice  may  be  produced  at  the  back  of  the  nose,  in  the 
stomach,  and  elsewhere.  The  larynx  is  a  mnsical  instrument  of  very 
complex  structure,  partaking  both  of  the  reed  and  tlie  string  type,  the 
former,  however,  distinctly  predominating.  It  is  essentially  a  small 
chamber  with  cartilaginous  walls,  which  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a 
lower  compartment  by  a  sort  of  sliding  floor,  or  double  valve,  formed 
by  the  two  vocal  cords.  In  breathing  this  valve  opens,  its  two  latered 
halves  gliding  wide  apart  from  each  other,  so  as  to  allow  a  broad 
column  of  air  to  pass  through  ;  in  speaking  or  singing,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  valve  is  closed,  but  for  a  narrow  rift  along  its  middle. 
Through  this  small  chink  the  air  escaping  from  the  lungs  is  forced 
out  gradually  in  a  thin  stream,  which  is  compressed,  so  to  speak, 
between  the  edges  of  the  cords,  that  form  the  ojiening  t-echnically 
called  the  '*  glottis/*  through  which  it  passes.  The  arrangement  is 
typical  of  the  economical  workmanship  of  Natui'e.  The  widest 
possible  entrance  is  prepared  for  the  air  which  is  taken  into  the 
lungs,  as  the  freest  ventilation  of  their  whole  mucous  surface  Ls 
necessary.  When  the  air  has  been  fully  utilized  for  that  purpose, 
♦  ••  Descent  of  Man,**  2iid  ed.,  184J2,  p.  67. 
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lieed  be,  put  to  a  new  use  on  its  way  out  for  the  production 
I  and  in  that  case  it  is  carefully  husbanded  and  allowed  to 
I  severely  regulated  measure,  every  particle  of  it  being  made 
I  its  exact  equivalent  in  force  to  work  the  vocal  mill-wheel. 
lie  air  is  driven  from  the  lungs  up  the  windpipe  it  strikes 
Ihe  under  surface  of  the  floor  or  double  valve  formed  by  the 
Ids,  Tvhich  are  firmly  stretched  to  receive  the  shock,  forces 
trt  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and,  in  rushing  out  between 
Irows  them  into  vibration.  The  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords 
le  column  of  air  itself  vibrate,  and  the  vibration  is  communi- 
Ithe  air  in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  the  nose,  and  month, 
lich  finally  it  issues  as  sound.  The  vocal  cords  are  the 
I  of  the  vocal  instrument,  and  as,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
land  intricate  arrangement  of  their  muscular  fibres,  they  can 
llieir  length  and  shape  and  thickness  in  an  almost  infinite 
If  ways,  they  are  equal  in  effect  to  many  different  reeds.  If 
I  cords  cannot  move  so  as  to  bring  their  edges  almost  into 
I  or  if  there  is  any  substance  between  them  which  prevents 
Im  coming  together,  the  voice  is  destroyed ;  if  there  is  any- 
leb  as  a  growth)  in  or  on  one  of  them,  its  vibration  is  more 
Ihecked,  and  hoarseness  is  the  consequence.  The  primary 
fenf  rated  in  the  larynx  is  modified  by  the  shape,  size,  and 
If  the  parts  through  which  the  vibrating  column  of  air  has  to 
Ire  it  issues  from  the  **  barrier  of  the  teeth."  These  "  re- 
I"  include  the  part  of  the  larynx  above  the  vocal  cords,  with 
I  sounding  board,  the  epiglottis,  covering  it ;  the  upper  part 
liroat  or  pharynx,  the  nasal  passages  with  certain  echoing 
I  he  bones  of  the  skull  which  communicate  therewith ;  and  the 
I  ith  the  soflb  palate  and  uvula,  tongue,  cheeks,  teeth,  and  lips. 
Ihese  resonators,  as  well  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  larynx 
lad  those  parts,  like  the  features  of  the  face,  are  never  exactly 
li  any  two  individuals — ^thatthe  distinctive  quality,  or  timing 
lice  is  due. 

We  is  the  physiognomy  of  the  voice  by  which  the  speaker 
lecognized  even  when  unseen.  Just  as  the  face  may  be 
lith  joy^  darkened  with  sorrow,  or  distorted  with  passion, 
Ithe  voice  be  altered  by  strong  mental  emotion.  This  is 
Ihe  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  nervous  system,  which 
Ivery  part  of  the  body ;  if  it  be  stimulated,  increased  action 
Ixcited  ;  if  disordered  by  shock,  feeble  irregular  movements 
roducecl,  the  limbs  will  shake,  and  the  voice  tremble.  From 
I  of  peculiarities  of  physical  conformation  on  the  voice  it  will 
l^  uoderstxxxi  that,  timbre  may  be,  in  some  degree,  a  national 
I  peculiarity.  There  are  also  certain  physical  types  which 
Id  to  particular  timbres  of  the  voice.     I  have  noticed  thif 
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particularly  in  persons  of  like  complexion  even  when  different  in  race. 
Thus,  a  certain  sliaq)  metallic  cle-amess  of  articulation  is  often  fonnd 

tin  individuals  of  ruddy  complexion,  light  yellow  hair,  and  hard  blue 
eyes,  whilst  rich   mellow  tones,  with   a   tendency  to   porf amenta  in 
ordinary  speech,  are  oft^n  associated  with  black  hair  and  florid  face. 
A  remarkable  point  is  that  the  same  voice  may  be  altogether  different 
in  iivibre  in  siD^i^in^  from  what  it  is  io  speaking'.      The  difference  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  singing  the  resonators  are,  instinc- 
tively, or  as   the   result  of  training,   managed  in  a  more  artistically 
I  effective  manner  rhan  in  ordinary  speech. 
Speech  differs  from   song  bs  walking  does  from  dancing;  speech 
may  be   called    the    prose,  song   the    poetry  of   vocal  sound.     Mr. 
Herbert'  S[:>encer  has  defined  song  as  "  emotional  speech,"  but    this 
term  might  with  greater  justice  be  used  tx>  designate  the  hystero- 
epileptic  oratory  which  threatens  to  become  acclimatized  in  this  sober 
■  island,   or  even  to  the  exchange  of    nmenities    between    two    angry 
H  cabmen.     It  would  be  more  accurate  to  call  song  **  musical  speech/' 
H>  using  the  word  ^'  musical  *'  in    its  strict  sense  as   signifying  sound 
~  with   definite   variations  of  tone   and  regularity   of  time.      But,  just 
as  there  may   be  '"  songs  without   words,"  so  there  may  be   speech 
I  without  voice,  as  in  whispering*     Sound,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  produced  in  the   larynx,  but  articulation,    or  the   transformation 
*  of   meaningless   sound   int/O     speech,    is    performed    in    the    mouth ; 
'  in    speaking,  therefore,  the  two    parts    work    together,   the    larynx 
sending  out  a  stream  of    sound,   and  the  mouth,   by  means  of  the 
tongue,  cheeksj  palate,  teeth,  and  lips,  breaking  it  up  into  variously 
'  formed  jets  or  words.      In  other  words,  the  larynx  supplies  the  raw 
material  of  sound  which  the  mouth  manufactures  into  speech.    Time, 
which  is  an  essential   element  of  song,   is  altogether  disregai*ded  in 
'  ai^eech,  whilst    the    intervals  of    tone    are    so    irregular  as    to   defy 
notation,  and   are  filled    up  with  a  number  of  intermediate   sounds 
'  instead  of  being  sharply  defined.      The  voice  glides  about  at  its  own 
►  sweet  will  in  speaking,  obeying  no  rule  whatever,  whilst  in  song  it 
.springs  or  drops  from  one  tone  to  the   next  over  strictly  measured 
^ps.      In  singing,  short  syllables  are  lengthened  out   and   cease  in 
fact  to  be  short,  and  (except  in  certain  kinds  of  dmmatic  singing  and 
,in  recitative)  the  accent  naturally  falls  on  the  vowels  and  not  on  the 
consonants.      In  speaking,  only  the  lower  third  of  the  voice  is  em- 
ployed as  a  rule,  whilst  in   singing  the   greatest  effect  is  generally 
produced,  except  in   the   case  of  contraltos  and  basses,  by  the  use  of 
I  the  upper  and  middle  notes.      In  speech  the  range  of  tone,  even  in 
the  most  excitable  persons,  hardly  ever  exceeds  half  an  octave;  in 
singing  the  average  compass  is  two  octaves.      Singing  tends  to  pre- 
,  serve  purity  of  language,  the   rules  which  govern  the  utterance  of 
1  every  note  also  aflecting  the  articulate  element  combined  with  it,  and 
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I  the  TTords  cast  in  fixed  forms — a  stereotype  of  soimd,  if  I 
liture  the  metaphor.  Speech,  on  the  other  hand,  like  hand- 
le i^  alwsbys  changing.  As  Max  Miiller  says :  '^  A  straggle  for 
lonstantly  going  on  amongst  the  words  and  grammatical  fonns 
b  language.  The  better,  the  shorter,  the  easier  forms  an 
Itly  gaining  the  npper  hand,  and  they  owe  their  saccess  to 
Ivn  inherent  virtue."*  Thus  speech  not  only  tends  to  split 
te  into  dialects,  but  each  dialect  is  being  continnally,  though 
Iptibly,  modified,  not  only  in  construction  but  in  pronunciation. 
Inunciation  of  an  Englishman  of  Chaucer's  day  would  be  unin- 
le  to  ui,  whilst  that  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries 
Le  as  strange  to  our  ears  ai  the  accent  of  an  Aberdeen  fishwife 
■he  average  Cockney.  If  the  speaking  voice  has  a  distinctly 
lig  character — that  is  to  say,  if  it  proceeds  by  musical  intervals — 
lilt  is  as  grotesque  as  it  would  be  to  talk  in  blank  verse,  or,  as 
hy  Belch  gays,  *'  to  go  to  church  in  a  galliard  and  come  home 
tanto."  On  the  other  hand,  the  speaking  voice  becomes  most 
thetic  in  its  quality  when  it  approaches  the  singing  voice,  the 
I  character,  however,  being  concealed  by  the  variety  of  its 
Ions*  It  is  important  that  in  speaking  a  musical  note  should 
Ibe  recognized ;  the  effect  is  as  unpleasant  to  our  ears  as  an 
Ita!  hexatneter  in  a  sentence  of  prose  was  to  the  ancients. 
Ib  as  the  difference  is  between  speech  and  song,  the  great  gulf 
let  ween  them  is  partly  filled  up  by  intermediate  modes  of  usiDg 
Ice  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  both.  Thus  there  is  the 
led  utterance  of  declamation,  which  may  be  so  rhythmical  in 
Ld  varied  iu  tone  as  to  be  almost  song.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
li^  of  the  opera  approaches  speech.  Various  intermediate  fomu 
m  speech  and  song  may  be  heard  in  the  ordinary  speech  of 
I  racea,  notably  in  Italians,  Welshmen,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
I  parts  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  Puritans,  as  is  well 
I  uttered  their  formal  and  affected  diction  in  a  peculiar  nasal 
tnd  the  term  **cant,"  though  properly  belonging  to  their  sing- 
fclivery,  came  to  be  applied  to  the  sentiments  expressed  by  it. 
fcf  the  ancient  orators,  to  judge  from  the  description  left  us  by 
land  QQintilian,  would  seem  to  have  mng  their  speeches,  the 
I  declamation  being,  in  fact,  expressly  termed  cant'iis  obscurior. 
h  generally  spoke  in  the  open  air,  and  to  vast  audiences,  thia 
li  mode  of  delivery  may  have  been  necessary  in  order  to  make 
he  reach  further  than  if  they  had  spoken  in  a  more  natural 
IC.  Gracchus  used  to  have  a  musician  behind  him  while  he 
Ito  give  him  the  note  from  time  to  time  with  a  musical  instm- 
klled  a  tonarion,  A  similar  plan  might,  with  much  advantage  to 
leneral  earj"  be  adopted  by  certain  modem  orators,  the  cremxmio 
I  *  Nature,  Januarj  6,  1S70. 
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of  whoao  enthusiasm  expresses  itself  in  incre-asing  intensity  of  shrill- 
ness. 

Those  who  have  not  given  much  attention  to  the  subject  are  apt  to 
think  of  speaking,  as  Dogberiy  did  of  reading  and  writing,  that  it 
*^'  comes  by  nature  " — that  it  is,  in  fact,  an  instinctive  act,  which  no  more 
►  needs  cultivation  for  its  right  performance  than  eating  or  sleeping. 
This  IB  a  great  mistake*  Speaking*  even  of  that  slipshod  kind  which 
is  mostly  used  in  ordinary  conversation,  is  an  art,  and  as  such  has  to 
be  leanud^  often  with  much  labour.  The  complicated  muscular 
actions,  the  nice  nervous  adjustments,  the  combination  of  these 
into  one  harmonious  effort  directed  to  a  particular  end,  and,  finally,  the 
mastery  of  all  these  movements  till  they  can  be  produced  automati- 
cally without  a  direct  and  continuous  exercise  of  will-power,  form  a 
complex  process  which  takes  years  to  learn,  and  which.  Iw  many,  is 
.even  then  very  imperfectly  acquired.  Good  speaking  is  a  higher 
development  of  the  art,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  speech  as 
ordinarily  heard  that  the  horsemanship  of  an  Archer  or  a  Cannon 
bears  to  the  performance  of  a  oostermonger's  boy  on  the  paternal 
donkey. 

L       A  man  who  speaks  well  not  only  makes  himself  intelligible  to  his 
H  hearers  without  difficulty  to  them,  but  with  a  minimum  of  effort  on 
~  his  own  part.     If  the  voice  is  properly  used  the  throat  hardly  ever 
suffers,  but  wrong  production  is  a  fertile  source  of  discomfort  and  even 
disease  in  that  region.      It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  public 
speaking,  in  addition  to  its  intellectual  aspects,  is  a  physical  perform- 
ance which  requires  "wind"  and  *' muscle*^  and  tbe  perfect  manage- 
ment of    one's    bodily  resources,  like  any  other   athletic   feat.     To 
^^L  attempt  to  speak  in  public  without  previous  training  is  like  trying  to 
^  climb  the  Matterhorn  without  preparation,  and  is  just  as  certain  to 

end  in  failure  if  not  disaster. 
K       It  is  hardly  an   exaggeration  to  say  that    the   training  of  the  voice 
^  should  begin  almost  in  the  cradle,      I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  a 
baby  should  be  taught  to  squall  according  to  rule,  or  that  the  prattle 

I  of  children  should  be  made  a  laborious  task.  But  I  wish  to  insist  on 
tiie  importance  of  surrounding  the  child,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  lisp, 
with  persons  who  speak  well.  *'  All  languageSt"  as  old  Roger  Ascham 
Bays,  *^  both  learned  and  mother  tongues,  are  begotten  and  gotten 
eolely  by  imitation.  For  as  ye  use  to  hear  so  yp  learn  to  speak ;  if 
you  hear  no  other  ye  speak  not  yourself;  and  whom  ye  only  hear  of 
them  ye  only  learn/'  Qaintiliau  says  :  "Before  all  ....  let  the  nurses 
Bpeak  properly.  The  boy  will  hear  them  first,  and  will  try  to  shape 
his  words  by  imitating  them*"  This  applies  chiefly  to  pronunciation 
and  the  correct  use  of  words :  but  much  might  also  be  done  for  the 
right  management  of  the  voice  if  every  child  could  grow  up  among 
people  who  speak  welL     1  should  be  disposed  to  make  it  an  essential 
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the  selection  of  a  nurse  or  governess  that  she  shonld  have  a 
tee  BE  well  as  a  refined  accent. 

cLtiquity  the  training  of  an  orator  was  almost  as  elaborate  an 
the  training  of  a  racehorse  is  with   us.     Not  only  the  voice, 
I  whole  man,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  was  carefully  pre- 
?ith  conscientious  minuteness  of  detail,  for  the  great  businesB 
|the   making  of  speeches.     In  this  system  of  education  the 
lent  of  the  voice  naturally  held  a  large  place,  and  the  phoruucuSy 
driller,  was  an  indispensable   accessory,  not  only  of  every 
If  oratoTy,  but  of  many  formed  orators.     Of  the  methods  of  the 
\is  we  know  little,  but  we   find  hints  in   some  of  the  classical 
]  that,  like  certain  of  his  professional  brethren  in  more  recent 
was  not  disinclined  to  magnify  his  office.     Seneca,  in  one  of 
E^rs,  warns  his  friend  against  living,  vocally  speaking,  in  sub- 
to  his  pfumascus,  and  implies   that  he  might  as  well  keep 
I  artist  to  superintend  his  walking.  In  our  own  day  the  phanascw 
|vivea  in  public  life,  though  perhaps  more  as  a  luxury  than  an 
lledged  necessity.     A  celebrated  novelist,  dramatic  author,  and 
Iwho  passed  over  to  the  great  majority  many  years  ago,  used 
Ito  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  a  vocal  mentor  before 
log  a  speech.     Every  tone,  every  pose,  and  every  gesture  was 
ly  prepared  and  industriously  practised,  under  the  direction  of 
?derick  Webster,  brother  of  the  celebrated  comedian,  Benjamin 
hr.     That  the  elaborate  training  of  the  ancients  was  eminently 
rill  is  shown  by  the  powers  of  endurance  which  it  is  clear  they 
(ave  possessed.     They  habitually  spoke  for  five  or  six  hours, 
en  longer,  and,  in  order  to  appreciate  their  staying  power,  it 
remembered  that  they  spoke  in  the  open  air,  amidst  all  the 
I  of  the  forum,  which  was  capable  of  holding  80,000  people,  and 
amoimt  and  vigour  of  action  of  which  the  gesticulations  of  an 
[  preacher  are  but  a  pale  reflex.     Long-windedness  was  at  one 
iltivated  as   a  fine  art  by  Boman  orators,  when  they  had  to 
[*fore  a  judge  whom  they  supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  the  other 
iThese   prototypes  of   our   modem   obstructionists  were   aptly 
ymoratares,  or  delayers,  because  they  postponed  as  far  as  possible 
[sing  of  the  sentence.     The  abuse  finally  reached  such  a  height 
law  had  to  be  passed   limiting   the  length  of  pleadings  in 
cases  to  the  running  out  of  one  clepsydra.     It  is  impossible  to 
tly  what  period  of  time  this  was  equivalent  to,  as  the  water- 
lof    the  Romans  were  of  different  sizes,  and  the  rapidity  of 
pst  have   varied   under  different  circumstances;  from   twenty 
to  half  an  hour  may,  however,  be  taken  as  roughly  repre- 
the  average  length   of  a  speech  under  this  strict  system  of 
Much  as   I  admire  the  eloquence  of  onr  own  House  of 
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Commons,  I  do  not  think  the  bnsineBS  of  the  countiy  wonid  suffer  if  a 
similar  "  statute  of  limitations  "  were  introduced  into  its  debates. 

If  the  Bomans  carried  the  culture  of  the  speaking  voice  to  a 
pedantic  extreme,  we,  on  the  other  hand,  undoubtedly  neglect  it  too 
much.  It  is  not  that  we  speak  less,  but  that  we  have  less  appreciation 
than  the  ancients  had  of  oratory  as  a  fine  art,  and  we  are  therefore 
more  tolerant  of  mumbling  utterance  and  slovenly  delivery.  Many  an 
inarticulate  speaker  who,  in  these  days,  hums  and  haws  through  an 
hour  or  two  of  dreary  platitudes,  would  have  been  hooted  down  in  five 
minutes  by  a  Greek  or  Roman  audience.  The  comparative  decay  of 
orators  in  modem  times  is  due  to  the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature ; 
the  function  of  the  public  speaker  has  been  to  a  great  extent  made 
obsolete  by  the  daily  newspapers.  Information  and  arguments  on 
political  matters,  which  had  formerly  to  be  supplied  by  word  of 
mouth  firom  the  rostrums,  are  now  served  up,  spiced  to  each  reader's 
taste,  by  innumerable  '*  able  editors."  But  though  the  neces- 
sity for  what  I  may  call  professional  orators  no  longer  exists,  a 
large  part  of  the  business  of  the  State  in  a  free  country  must  still 
be  carried  on  or  controlled  by  talk,  and  the  living  voice  must  always 
have  a  power  of  stirring  and  swaying  popular  sentiment — the  collective 
feeling  of  large  masses  of  men,  which  is  something  more  than  the  sum 
of  their  individual  feelings — far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  pen.  John 
Bright's  exquisite  purity  of  style  would  have  made  him  a  most  effective 
writer,  but  would  his  great  speeches,  if  cut  up  into  leading  articles,  have 
stirred  the  national  heart  as  did  his  burning  words,  thrown  red-hot 
among  a  living  mass  of  enthusiastic  hearers  ?  Again,  newspapers 
have  not  yet  taken  the  place  of  the  highly  fee'd  orators  of  the  Bar, 
nor  of  the  edifying  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  to  say  nothing  of  Mansion 
House  and  Exeter  Hall  meetings,  and  the  inevitable  post-prandial 
speechifying  without  which  the  British  Constitution  could  not,  I 
suppose,  hold  together  long.  On  the  whole  I  think  we  use  the  voice 
in  public  even  more  than  the  ancients,  and  there  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  reason  for  its  being  properly  trained.  Good  speaking  is  nowa- 
days important,  not  only  from  the  artistic,  but  from  the  business  point 
of  view ;  and,  even  for  "  practical  men,"  it  cannot  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  acquire  so  valuable  a  faculty.  These  arguments  may  perhaps  seem 
superfluous,  as  the  proposition  they  are  intended  to  support  is  self- 
evident.  I  lay  stress  on  them,  however,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  necessity  of  training  the  speaking  voice  is  very  imperfectly 
appreciated  by  most  people. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  discuss  the  technical  details  of  voice 
training.  I  will  only  say  that  every  system  of  vocal  instruction  should 
aim  at  strengthening  the  power  of  the  voice,  increasing  its  compass, 
and  purifying  its  tone,   and,  above  all,  at  giving  the  speaker  perfect 
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pver  it,  even  in  the  very  whirlwind  of  oratorical  passion.     It 

well  if  every  school  in  the  land  had  a  master  of  elocution 

to  it,  and  if  the  art  of  delivery  were  taught  to  every  boy  as 

the   regular  course  of  education.     As  long  as  it  is  only  an 

plishnient,"  a  luxury,  there  will  always  be  a  certain  contempt 

long  English  schoolboys.     In  the  excellent  system  of  educa- 

ch  Rabelais  sketched  out,   the   development  •  of  the   voice  is 

mentioned  as  part  of  Gargantua's  athletic  training.      In  the 

J  of    a   detailed   description  of  his    swimming    and    climbing 

Is   and   practice  in  the   uee  of  weapons  of  all  kinds,  we  ars 

It  ''  pour  s'exercer  le  thorax  et  poulmons  crioit  comme  tons 

lies.     Je  Touy  une  fois  appellant  Eudemon  depids  la  porte 

^'icfcor  juBques  &  Montmartre.     Stentor  n'eut  onques  telle  voix 

kaijle  de  Troye."     There  is  a  hint  for  schoolmasters  of  the 

day.     The  **  young  barbarians  "  under  their  charge  might  by 

be  made  to  look  on  strength  and  beauty  of  voice,  and  skill  in 

as  an  athletic  distinction;  this  would  at  once  ennoble  the 

|in  their  eyes,  and  make  elocution  a  matter  of  keen  competition. 

mag  the  voice  "  might  become  a  recognized  "  event  "  in  their 

I  like   throwing  the  cricket  ball,  and  Brown  major  of  Harrow 

rin  deathless  fame  by  **  beating  the  record"  of  Smith  minor 


part  of  the  general  vocal  training  which  I  think  desirable,  I 

3e  disposed  to  urge  that  all  children  and  young  people  should 

sing  as  far  as  their  natural  capacity  will  allow.     Even  those 

|tle  or  no  musical  endowment  will  thus  learn  to  use  their  voices 

Bpeaking.     I  may  say  here,  though  it  is  rather  anticipating, 

\  think  it  desirable  for  speakers  to  learn  to  sing,  I  consider  it 

Ire  necessary  that  singers  should  learn  to  speak.     Too  many  of 

Iho  soar  aloft  on  the  wings  of  song  despise  the  niusa  pedestris 

phj  and  take  no  trouble  to  acquire  what  they  look  upon  as.  an 

and  possibly  superfluous  accomplishment — with  what  result  is 

cultivated  listeners  whose  ears  have  been  tortured  by  the 

distortions  and  mutilations  to  which  singers  often  subject  the 

if»y  have  to  utter. 

[he  management  of  the  voice  I  cannot  say  mucl^  here.  The 
ling  is  that  the  speaker  should  make  himself  distinctly  heard 
pvhole  of  the  audience,  and  to  this  end  art  serves  better  than 
A  weak  voice,  properly  managed,  will  carry  farther  than 
Hu\  organ  worked  by  sheer  brute  force.  Mr.  Bright's  use 
[roice  always  gave  one  the  impression  of  a  large  reserve  of 
'^There  seemed  to  be  no  efibrt  in  his  delivery,  even  when 
to  a  mighty  concourse  of  people,  and  yet  his  voice  was 

"  To  the  last  veige  of  the  vast  aadience  sent, 
And  played  with  each  wild  passion  as  it  went." 
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)iie  element  of  success  in  this  matter  is  no  doubt  the  art  of  cx)mpelling 

11  audience  to  listen.      As  Montaigne,  in  liis  quaint  old  French*  says : 

f«*  La  parole  est  moiti<5  a  celuy  qui  parle,  moitie  h  celuy  qui  Tescoute ; 

9luy  cy  Be  doibt  preparer  a  la  recevoir,  seion  le  bransle  qu'eUe  prend : 

^mme  entre   ceulx  qui  jouent  a  la  paulme,  celuy  qui  soubstient  se 

smarche  et  s'appreste,  selon  qu'il  veoid  remuer  celuy  qui  luy  jecte 

te  coup  et  selon  la  forme  du  coup."     Every  speaker  should  know  the 

^jcaet  limits  of  his  own  vocal  powers,  and  he  must  be  careful  never  to 

Igo  beyond  them,  for  the  sake  of  his  hearers  no  less  than  his  own. 

■He  must  learn  to  judge  instinctively  of  distance,  so  as  to  throw  his 

f voice  to  the  farthest  part  of  his  audience.     A  speaker,  and,  I  may  say. 

a  singer  also,  should  not  hear  his  own  voice  too  loudly.      Artistes  and 

omtors  are  often  very  much  disappointed,  and  think  their  voice  is  not 

travellings  well  when  they  themselves  do  not   hear  it  very  distinctly. 

^^e  fact  is  that  when  the  speaker  does  not  hear  his  voice  this  proves 

aat  it  re^hes  to  a  distant  part  of  the  room,  and  that  there  is  very 

[little  rebound-     Here  I  may  remark  that  we  never  hear  our  voices  as 

Dther  people  hear  them*     Our  own  voices  are  conveyed  to  the  audi- 

ftory  nerve,  not  only  through  the  outside  air,  but  more  directly  from 

[the  inside,  through  the  Eustachian  tube^  as  well  as  through  the  muscles 

land  bones  of  the  mouth  and  head ;  the  singer  not  only  hears  his  own 

I  voice  from  a  different  quarter,  as  we  may  say,  but  he  hears  besides 

[the  contraction  of  his  own  muscles.     The  fact  is  well  illustrated  by 

ae  phonograph :  a  listener  can  recognize  other  people's  voices,  but  if 

[lie  speaks  into  the  phonograph,  and  afterwards  reproduces  his  own 

[voice,  it  does  not  sound  at  all  like  itself  to  him,  because  he  does  not 

it  in  the  manner  he  18   accustomed  to,  and  because  he  hears  it 

jEipped  of   tlie  various  accompanying    sounds    which    are    usually 

&eiated  with  it  to  his  ear. 

The  aeonatic  peculiarities  of  the  place  in  which  he  has  to  speak 

Bt,   if  possible,   be  carefully   studied   beforehand   by   the    orator. 

[Public  buUdings,  however,  vary  so  greatly  in  their  size  and  consfcruc- 

[^tiou,  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  for  tho 

guidance  of  speakers  in  this  matter.      Each  hall,  church,  (X)uii:,  and 

theatre  has  its  own  acoustic  character,  which  can  be  learned  only  by 

[experience ;  the  voice  must  be,  as  it  were,  tuned  to  it.     It  is  well  if 

[this   experience   can  be  gained  by   the   orator  before   he  faces  his 

audience,  but  he  must  remember  that  trying  his  voice  in  an  empty 

xoom  is  an  altogether  different  thing  from  actually  using  it  in  the 

same  place  packed  with  a  solid  mass  of  wheezing^  coughing,  and  per- 

epiring  humanity.      Handel  is  said  to  have  comforted  himself  when 

\<mQ  of  his  oratorios  had  been  performed  to  empty  benches,  by  the 

reflection  that   *'  it  made  z©   moosic  shound  all  ze  better/'  but  this 

I  consolation  is  denied  to  the  orator.      There  are  some  buildings  which 

[are    so  utterly  bad   from   the    acoustic    point  of    view  that    even 
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liC6d  spt^akers  are  little  better  off  than  novices.     The  House  of 
las,  or  used  to  have,  an  onenviable  reputation  in  this  respect 
I  is  told  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  that,  after  exhausting  his 
I  vain  efforts  to  make  his  brother  peers  hear  a  motion  which  hd 
Ito  propose,  he  in  despair  wrote  it  down  and  asked  the  clerk  at 
lie  to  read  it   out.       That  functionary,   however,   was   quite 
Ito  decipher  the  writing,  and  Lord  Lyttelton  complained  that 
Icut  off  from  communication  with  his  fellows.     Science  has  nofc 
I  been  successful   in   coping  with   the  acoustic  difficulty.     In 
I  was  so  difficult  for  speakers  to  make  themselves  heard  in  the 
I  Cliamber,  that  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  leading  scienti- 
linaries   of   the    day — such   as    Arago,  Babinet,  Dumas   (the 
L    not  the   author  of  **  The   Three  Musketeers "),  Becquerel, 
III  (the  centenarian  who  died  the  other  day),  Pouillet,  Begnaott, 
Ihamel — was  appointed  to  study  the  case  and  suggest  a  remedy. 
lumeroiis  experiments  they  hit  on  a  contrivance,  designed  on 
1st  scieatific  principles,  which  was  to  make  the  orators  voice 
ke  a  clarion  to  the  farthest  benches.     The  last  state  of  the 
I  howeverj  was  worse  than  the  first ;  he  felt  as  if  his  voice  was 
Imder  a  huge  nightcap,  and  the  highly  scientific  sound-reflector 
I  be  discarded  as  a  failure.     Indeed,  modem  public  buildings 
lft€o  defective  in  this  respect  that  I  am  not  surprised  to  find 
I  Gamier,  who  designed  the  Grand  Op6ra  in  Paris,  exclaiming 
ly ;  ^''  The  science  of  theatrical  acoustics  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
I  result  in  any  given  case  is  uncertain."     So  impressed  is  he 
le  shortcomings  of  modem  architecture  as  regards  the  convey- 
I  gound,  that  he  frankly  confesses  that^  in  the  construction  of 
Ira  House,  he  ''  had  no  guide,  adopted  no  principle,  baaed  his 
nn  no  theory ; "  he  simply  left  the  acoustic  properties  of  the 
Y  to  chance.     The  result  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory, 
lit  has  been  no  worse  than  in  many  other  buildings  where  the 
L  did  his  best  to  make  the  acoustic  conditions  perfect.      One 
kiost  remarkable  buildings  from  the  acoustic  point  of  view 
lave  ever  seen  is  the  beehive-shaped  Temple  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
I  from  12,000  to  14,000  people,  and  one  can  literally  hear  a 
I     When  1  was  in  the  Temple,  with  some  other  travellers,  in 
lie    functionary    corresponding    to    the    verger   of    ordinary 
I  stood  at  tbe  farthest  end  and  dropped  a  pin  intt^  his  hat. 
Ld  of  its  fall  was  most  distinctly  audible  to  all  present.     The 
Kg  of  the  pin  against  the  side  of  the  hat  was  also  plainly  heard 
ta  whole  breadth  of  the  building.     The  Temple  was  designed 
lam  Toong,  who  professed  to  have  been  directly  inspired  by 
Ighty  in  the  matter,  as  he  knew  nothing  of  acoustics.     The 
m  of  the  building  is  so  loud  that  branches  of  trees  have  to  be 
Id  from  the  ceiling  in  several  places  in  order  to  diminiah  it. 
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^It  is  likely  enough  that  Brigham  Young's  inspiration  had  a  not  very 
r  recondite  and  purely  terrestrial  source,  for  his  Bec^hive  is  only  a  slight 
B  modification  of  the  whispsring  gallery  in  St,  Paulas.  The  Lad  acoustic 
•properties  of  buildings  may  be  remedied  by  what  doctors  call  ''  pallia- 
ii:  tive  treatment,"  Charles  Dickens^s  experience  as  a  public  reader  made 
Bjiim  a  man  of  ready  resource  in  meeting  such  difficulties.  On  onr 
W  occasion,  when  he  was  going  to  lecture  at  Leeds,  Mr.  Edmund  Yates, 
P  who  had  spoken  in  the  same  hall  the  evening  before,  sent  him  word 
that  the  acoustic  conditions  of  the  place  were  very  bad.  Dickens  at 
once  telegraphed  instructions  that  curtains  should  be  hung  round  tho 
walls  at  the  back  of  the  gallery ;  by  this  means  he  was  able  to  maka 
[himself  more  easily  heard. 

The  speaker  should  take  the  greatest  care  of  his  voice,  which  is 
I  the  instrument  both  of  his  usefulness  and  of  his  fame,  but  of  course 
it  is  not  always  easy  for  him  to  do  bo.     Still  he  should,  if  possible, 
make  it  a  rule  not  to  speak  when  his  voice  is  hoarse   or  fatigued, 
and,  when  he  has  a  great  oratorical  effort  to  make,  he  should  reserve 
(himself  for  it.     Tobacco,  alcohol,  and  fiery  condiments  of  all  kinds 
are  best  avoided  by  those  who  have  to  speak  much,  or  at  least  they 
bould  be  used  in  strict  moderation.      I  feel  bound  to  warn  speakers 
picted  to  the  *'  herb  nicotian  "  against  cigarettes.     Like  tippling, 
effect  of  cigarette  smoking  is  cumulative,  and  the  slight  but  con- 
I  stant  absorption  of  tobacco  juice  and  smoke  makes  the  practice  far 
more  noxious  in  the  long  run  than  any  other  form  of  smoking.     Our 
forefathers,  who  used  regularly  to  end  their  evenings  under  the  table, 
seem   to  have  suffered  little  of  the  well-known  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  nerves,  while  the  modern  tippler,  who  is  never  intoxicated,  is  a 
being  whose  whole  nervous  system  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
chronic  inHammation.     In  like  manner   cigarette  smokers  (those  at 
least  who  inhale  the  smoke,  and  do  not   merely  puff  it  **from  the 
lips  outwards,'*  as  Carlyle  would  say)  are  oflen  in  a  state  of  chi*onic 
narcotic  poisoning.     The  old  jest  about  the  slowness  of  the  poison 
may  seem  applicable  here,  but  though  the  process  may  be  slow  there 
cim  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  sure.      Even  if  it  does    not    kill  the 
body,  it  too  often  kills  or  greatly  impairs  the  victim's  working  effi- 
ciency and  usefulness  in  life.     The  local  effects  of  cigarettes  in  the 
mouth  must  also  be  taken  into  account  by  those  whose  work  lies  in 
the  direction  of  public  speech.     The  white  spots  on  the  tongue  and 
inaide  of  the  cheeks,  known  as  **  smoker's  patches,"  are  believed  by  some 
doctors  with  special  experience  to  be  more  common  in  devotees  of  the 
cigarette  than   in   other    smokers;    this  unhealthy  condition    of    the 
mouth  may  not  only  make  speaking  troublesome,  or  even  painful,  but 
it  is  now  proved  to  be  a  predisposing  cause  of  cancer.      All  fiery  or 
pungent  foods,  condiments,  or  drinks  tend  to  cause  congeation  of  the 
I  throat,  and  if  this  condition  becomes  chronic  it  may  lead  to  impair*- 
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ment,  if  not  complete  loss,  of  voice.  The  supposed  mi 
of  the  mysterious  possets  and  draughts  on  which  somej 
their  faith  exist  mainly  in  the  imag^mation  of  those  who « 
at  best  they  do  nothing  more  than  lubricate  the  jainta 
machine  so  as  to  make  it  work  more  smoothly.  This  is  jcsc  | 
done  by  means  of  a  glass  of  plain  water.  In  France  wat<»rj 
with  sugar  is  the  grand  vocal  elixir  of  political  orators, 
de  Girardin  said,  somewhat  unkindly  :  **  Many  things  can  be  d^ 
with  in  the  Tribune.  Talent,  wit,  conviction^  ideas,  evifU  h 
can  be  dispensed  with,  but  not  tmt  sticr^e/*  Stimulants  mal 
sort  of  **  Dutch  courage'*  to  the  orator,  and  may  carry  him 
fully  through  a  vocal  effort  in  which  indisposition  or  ntr 
might  otherwise  have  caused  him  to  fail,  but  the  imm« 
which  they  do  is  dearly  pui-chased  by  the  thickening  and  to^i 
of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  throat  to  which  they  tilti] 
rise. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  speaking   voice,  a 
may  be  said  on  what  is  more  a  matter  of  carious  speculat 
practical  interest.      Is  the  human  voice  growing  in  power 
or  is  it  tending  to  decay  ?     Certain  phyaiologista    assure  us 
retina  has  acquired   the  power  of  distinguishing  colours   bv 
and  that  the  process  will  probably  continue,  so  that   oar    de 
will  by-and-by  evolve  the  power  of  seeing   colours   now 
known  to  us.      On   the  other  hand,   it    is    undeniable   tl 
tion,  so  far  from  increasing  the  keenness   of  our    sight,  tl 
make  spectacles  universally  necessary.     There  can  be  no  deal 
the   voice   has   developed  greatly  since  our  *'  half-human 
wooed  each  other  in  the  primeval  forests,  and  it  is  conceiii 
may  in  time  to  come  acquire  the  power  of  producing   mi 
at  present  undreamt  of.      It  is  also  probable  enough  that  af  tl 
gains  in  sweetness  it  may  lose  in  power,  the  latter  quality  \ 
required   in  barbarous  than  in  highly  civilised    condition! 
other  hand,  wo  are  taller  and  of  larger  chest-girth    than 
cessors  even  of  a  not  very  remote  date ;  it  is    reasonable,  therd 
suppose  that  the  average  lungs  and  larynx    are     bigger  no\ 
and  the  air  blast  from   the   lungs   stroDger,      This   would 
justify  us  in  believing  that  the  voice  is  stronger   than    it 
two  or  three  centuries  ago.     There  are,  however,  no  t^^& 
of  to  prove  it. 

Of  the  ethnology  of  the  voice  little  or  nothing  is   uv  rtai 
Almost  the  only  facts  I  know  of  coming  under  this  head 
superior    sonorousness    of  the    Italian    voice,    and    (2) 
resonance  in  the  voices  of  some  Australian  aborigines    wl 
posed  to  be  due  to  the  extreme  smallne&s  of  fiie  hollow  si 
sknlV  which  ^ne  as  resonance  chambers.     Yet   there 
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diversity  in  the  voices  of  difterent  nations,  arising  from  difference  of 
physical  conf ormationj  habit  of  speech,  climate,  &c.  It  is  to  our  climate 
that  Milton  attributed  the  fact,  which  strikes  all  foreigners^  that 
English  people  speak  with  the  mouth  half  shut.  *'  For  we  English- 
men," he  saySj  "  being  far  northerly,  do  not  open  our  mouths  in  the 
cold  air  wide  enough  to  grace  a  southern  tongue,  but  are  observed 
by  all  other  nations  to  speak  exceeding  close  and  inward ;  so  that 
to  smatter  Latin  with  an  English  mouth  is  as  ill  a  hearing  as  law 
French/'  Then  look  at  our  American  cousins,  in  whom  it  is  not  the 
mouth  but  the  nose  that  is  the  *'  peccant  part " — is  it  climate  or 
variation  of  structure  that  has  wrought  the  change  in  their  original 
English  speech  ?  or  is  it  simply  a  twang  inherited  from  their  Puritan 
ancestors,  who  took  their  "  cant  **  with  them  to  the  New  World  ? 
Americans,  including  even  so  refined  a  scholar  as  Mr.  Lowell,  boast 
that  they  alone  keep  the  true  tradition  of  English  speech^  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  our  forefathers,  ''  in  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth/' 
spoke  in  the  accents  of  Hosea  Biglow,  The  difficulty,  or  rather  im* 
possibility,  of  studying  the  variations  of  the  voice  under  culture  has  been 
due  to  the  want  of  any  means  of  permanently  recording  its  tones. 
Now,  however,  that  the  phonograph  has  emerged  from  the  condition 
of  a  scientific  toy,  comparative  plwnology  may,  perhaps,  take  its  place 
among  the  sciences.  Besides  this  and  other  results,  Mr<  Edison's 
wonderful  instrument  will  preserve  the  fame  of  orators,  actors,  and 
singers — hitherto  the  most  evanescent  kind  of  glory,  as  it  had  to  be 
taken  altogether  on  tnist — in  a  form  as  concrete  as  a  picture  or  a  poem. 
The  little  revolving  cylinders  will  reproduce  "  the  sound  of  a  voice 
that  is  still/'  and  will  enable  ns  to  have  *Hhe  little  voice  set  lisping 
once  again  "  years  aft-er  our  darling  has  been  laid  in  an  untimely 
grave.  There  seems  to  be  something  almost  uncanny  in  the  power 
of  thus  permanently  enshrining  the  most  fleeting  part  of  man,  and 
re-^iwakeniog  at  will  the  living  accents  of  one  who,  being  dead,  yet 
epeaketh  to  the  bodily  ear. 

MoiiELL  Mackenzie. 


[JUKS 


)M  METAPHYSICS  TO  HISTORY. 


ItributioB  which  any  age  makes  to  the  sum  of  knowledge 
ibe  looked  for  in  the  line  of  its  greatest  intellectual  activity. 
pt  activity  of  our  age  is  unquestionably  in  the  domain  of 
lience.     It  has  two  great  features.     The  one  is  the  extent 

which  it  covers ;  the  other  is  the  sense  of  certainty  which 
but  a  large  proportion  of  its  results.  The  latter  is  the  more 
lure.  Every  age  has  been  differentiated  from  its  predecessors 
Ig  more ;  our  age  is  also  differentiated  by  the  tenacity  with 
liold  what  we  know.  We  feel  certain  about  it,  not  as  the  dis- 
picurus  felt  more  certain  than  the  disciples  of  Zeno,  but  with  a 
I  which  is  different  in  kind.  Our  knowledge  of  the  physical 
Id  longer  a  piling  of  speculation  upon  speculation,  each  of 
pible  and  each  of  them  appealing  to  a  certain  type  of  mind. 
issed  into  a  new  atmosphere.     We  have  around  us,  not  the 

a  splendid  mist,  but  the  light  of  day.  There  are  large 
Ibich  the  battle  of  rival  schools  has  ceased.  The  laws  of 
I  polarization,  of  chemical  combination  are  such  as  no  man 
|tbey  are  capable  of  ocular  demonstration.  The  laws  of 
of  vegetable  growth  by  the  multiplication  of  cellular 
Ihe  formation  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  by  aqueous  deposits 
lus  action,  are  such  as  all  intelligent  men  accept^  though 
|t  be  ocularly  demonstrated.  We  assert  them  with  confi- 
ne  should    ridicule    any  one   who   seriously  compared  the 

to  which  they  point  with  that  of  the  Timceus  of  Plato. 

al  theories  of  a  thousand  years  ago  are  absolutely  gone. 

Eiboat  the  records  of  them  as  we  should  move  about  a  city 
bad.     Tliey   were   at   the    time    inevitable.     They  were  a 

prelude   to   the   knowledge   which  we    have   now.     The 
id  had  to  learn  by  experience  the  measure  of  its  powers. 
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When  it  first  awoke  to  self-conBciousness  there  seemed  to  be  bo  limit 
to  those  powers.  It  was  the  mind  that  gave  a  unity  to  external 
objects  of  sense :  it  was  the  mind  that  detected  the  species  in  the 
individual,  that  linked  together  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  that 
traced  the  curve  of  the  zodiac*  It  seemed  as  though  the  mind  could 
gather  at  a  glance  the  contents  of  the  book  of  knowledge,  and  construct 
for  itself  by  the  architecture  of  its  imagination  the  whole  vast  temple 
of  the  universe*  Oatside  the  more  obvious  facts  of  sense  it  had 
but  little  check.  Imagination  had  free  play.  The  result  of  that 
free  play  was  that  every  man  of  genius  created  his  own  world*  Theory 
followed  theory,  as  cloud  after  cloud  rises  from  the  sea.  But  there 
was  no  certainty :  for  there  was  no  test.  The  history  of  the  appli- 
cation of  tests,  of  the  checking  of  imagination  by  sensible  facts,  is 
the  history  of  the  growth  of  modern  science.  It  came  only  by  the 
slow  process  of  centuries.  The  mind  still  built  its  theories^  great 
and  small,  but  at  every  st^p  it  put  its  theories  to  the  proof.  The 
use  of  imagination  was  found  to  lie  in  its  being  the  basis  of  experiment 
and  verifiable  hypothesis.  Science  passed  from  metaphysics  to  fact, 
and  passed  thereby  from  doubt  to  certainty.  Its  disciples  stood  on 
firm  ground.  The  method  by  which  they  worked,  wherever  it  could 
be  tested,  was  demonstrably  true  :  and  it  is  by  the  large  application 
of  this  method,  and  by  the  sense  of  certainty  which  it  has  bronght, 
even  more  than  by  the  splendid  results  which  have  been  achieved, 
that  our  age  is  distinguished  from  all  the  ages  that  have  gone  before. 

But  when  we  tm-n  from  the  domain  of  the  physical  sciences  to  that 
of  theology,  we  find  that  the  majority  of  men  are  in  the  same  state  of 
mind  in  regard  to  it  in  which  their  ancestors  were  five  hundred  years 
ago  in  regard  to  biologj"  or  astronomy.  There  are  many  theories,  each 
of  them  with  its  plauE^ibilities,  and  each  of  them  with  its  partisans. 
The  partisans  of  each  theory*  feel  the  same  kind  of  confidence  that 
was  felt  by  a  Scotist  as  against  a  Thomist,  and  by  a  Thomist  as 
against  a  Scotist.  But  controversy  is  a  conflict  of  speculations. 
There  is  no  recognized  test,  and  no  court  of  appeal.  The  commu- 
nities which  guarantee  truth  to  their  members  themselves  rest  upon 
unverifiable  hypotheses.  The  scenery  of  the  theological  world  is 
that  of  a  mountain-range  seen  from  a  distance  in  the  early  snnlight, 
in  which  the  eye  of  the  spectator  fails  to  distinguish  the  clouds  that 
pass  from  the  solid  rocks  that  endure. 

The  question  which  is  suggested  to  a  student  of  theology  by  the 
change  which  has  corae  over  the  whole  character  of  the  physical 
sciences  is  this*  Is  there  anything  in  the  sphere  of  thought  corre- 
sponding to  that  which  serves  as  a  check  upon  free  imagination  in  the 
sphere  of  sensible  experience  ?  Is  there  anything  which  promises  to 
give  mankind  the  same  sense  of  certainty  in  regard  to  the  one  which 
they  are  beginning  to  feel  in  regard  to  the  other  ? 
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lal  science  begins  by  ascertaining,  in  the  case  of  the  gronp 
Ina  with  which  it  deals,  the  conditions  of  their  existence  and 
■their  succession.  The  ancient  hypotheses,  for  example,  as 
lation  of  the  earth,  have  yielded  to  the  science  of  geology. 
I  still  goes  on;  but  it  is  checked  at  every  step  by  an 
fci  of  the  record  that  lies  beneath  our  feet.  The  earth  itself, 
Ifcly  questioned,  tells  the  story  of  its  birth.  But  as  the 
Ices  that  act  upon  our  planet,  and  within  it,  have  left  their 
lid  the  evidence  of  their  action  in  the  strata  of  its  crust,  so 
lal  forces  that  act  upon  human  nature  have  left  their 
Ind  the  evidence  of  their  action,  in  literature,  in  usages,  and 
pnB.  Literature,  usages,  institutions  are  the  fossil  world 
I  They  are  around  us  in  an  almost  infinite  mass.  To  the 
K  men  they  are  what  the  phenomena  with  which  geology 
■before  that  science. began.  They  are  apparent  enough,  but 
I  no  lesson.  They  are  mere  curiosities.  The  thoughts  of 
lations  are  labelled  and  described  like  the  objects  in  a 
I  **ThiB  is  the  opinion  of  Plato."  "This  is  the  belief 
lent  Greeks."  "  This  is  a  practice  of  the  early  Christians." 
ly  are  studied  more  seriously,  they  are  commonly  studied 
Etude  of  criticism.  Men  take  as  a  standard  the  state 
It  which  they  have  themselves  arrived,  and  by  it  they 
le  thoughts  of  their  predecessors.  They  range  them  into 
fhey  analyse  them  into  the  elements  which  they  regard  as 
Ithose  which  they  regard  as  false.  They  sometimes  look 
Iplacent  pity  upon  this  or  that  great  thinker  of  the  past 
I  to  see  what  they  themselves  seem  to  see.  The  assumption 
fcrlies  such  criticism  is  that  they  themselves  have  reached 
Ite  of  knowledge.  The  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  such  an 
I  is  tbat  the  criticism  with  which  they  thus  measure  the 
If  their  predecessors  is  itself  variable.  It  varies  from 
I  to  generation.  It  varies  also  in  any  particular  generation 
Int  groups  of  thinkers.  This  mere  measuring  of  the  past 
pent  teaches  no  more,  and  brings  us  no  nearer  to  certainty, 
le  description  side  by  side  of  the  mammals  of  the  tertiary 
Ithe  mammals  of  our  own.  This  fossil  world  of  thought 
leing  treated  by  precisely  analogous  methods  to  those  by 
I  interrogate  the  fossil  world  of  matter ;  and  when  inter- 
till tell  us  precisely  similar  truths :  and  the  truths,  when 
Imd  them,  will  be  held  with  the  same  sense  of  certainty. 
Its  of  a  generation  of  men  form,  so  to  speak,  a  stratum, 
btum  there  are  difierent  groups,  distributed  over  different 
I  the  successive  strata  there  are  thoughts  which  surnve 
pata  beneath,  and  thoughts  which  reappear  in  the  strata 
li^  the  tsfikof  the  theologian,  as  in  the  material  scieiiee  it 
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18  the  task  of  the  geologist,  to  find  out  in  the  first  place  the  con- 
ditions under  which  each  group  of  thoughts  exists  in  a  particular 
stmtura,  in  the  Becond  place  its  relations  to  the  groups  that  precede 
and  foUo\\"  it. 

L  The  fauna  and  flora  of  each  area  of  the  earth^s  surface  at  a 
given  epoch  are  necessary  results  of  that  epoch.  They  are  part  of  a 
single  plan.  They  imply  ascertainable  conditions,  ^fhi/y  vary  with 
the  varying  conditions.  If  in  a  given  area  which  is  now  cold  there 
are  found  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  only 
aown  to  live,  and  whose  structure  only  enables  them  to  live,  in  an 
taosphere  of  const-ant  heat^  it  is  an  inference  which  can  hardly  be 
disputed  that  the  climate  of  that  area  was  once  warmer  than  it  is 
now.  The  science  of  constructive  palaeontology  is  built  ii]ion  this 
view,  and  it  has  again  and  again  vindicated  its  position  by  the  fulfil- 
ment of  its  prophecies.  It  can  reproduce  for  us,  with  an  approxima^ 
tion  to  certainty,  t!ie  whole  scenery  of  given  areas  innumerable  years 
ago — the  thick  jungles  of  the  coal  forests,  the  lagoons,  with  their 
muddy  shores,  where  the  great  saui'ians  found  a  congenial  home. 

It  is  not  less  so  with  any  given  stratum  of  thought.  The  opinions 
of  masses  of  men  do  not  exist  in  isolation.  The  thoughts  of  a  genius 
may  in  some  respects  transcend  his  time,  though  even  they  are 
necessarily  conditioned  by  it.  Bot  all  thoughts  which  have  any  hold 
upon  a  large  group  of  men  are  part  of  a  whole  coherent  mass.  They 
are  strictly  relative  to  their  time,  resulting  from  similar  antecedents, 
swayed  by  analogous  influences.  The  problem  to  be  det«*rmined  in 
the  case  of  any  given  opinion,  or  of  a  usage  or  institution  which 
indicates  an  opinion,  is  the  nature  of  its  environment.  That 
environment  has  to  be  constructed  in  the  same  way  as  a  geologist 
reconstructs  the  environment  of  tho  coal  plants.  Without  it  the 
knowledge  that  a  certain  opinion  was  held  at  a  certain  time  is  a  merely 
useless  fact.  With  it  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  the  opinion 
become  apparent,  and  form  the  first  element  in  the  consideration  of 
its  value.  There  was,  for  example,  during  many  ages  an  opinion  in 
the  Christian  Church  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  price  paid  to  the 
devil.  It  was  part  of  a  large  group  of  ideas.  The  Christian  world 
had  not  fully  realized  the  conception  of  the  sole  monarchy  of  God. 
His  power  was  conceived  to  be  limited  by  the  existence  of  a  rival. 
The  alternation  of  light  and  darkness,  the  swing  of  the  awful  pendulum 
of  life  and  death,  death  and  life,  the  contrast  of  spirit  and  matter*  of 
the  bi*eath  which  vivified  and  the  dead  rock  that  never  blossomed  into 
flower,  suggested  that  the  universe  was  the  scene  of  an  infinite  and 
eternal  conflict,  and  that  the  victory  of  light  and  life  over  darkness 
ad  death,  though  certain,  was  remote,  and,  though  destined  to  be 
Qplete,  rose  and  fell  in  the  tide  of  a  conflict  that  swept  through  all 
rorlds.     It  is  to  these  conceptions  that  this  theory  of  the  death 


at  a  given  penod  of  history,  to  which  any  gt\ 
relative,  would  be  as  easy  in  the  domain  of  thoug 
domain  of  matter.  The  disturbing  element  is  that, 
of  literature  and  of  societies,  opinions  tend  to  Iiav< 
ence  in  generations  long  subsequent  to  that  of  i 
natural  growth.  It  is  not  given  to  civilized  ages 
read,  and  in  which  also  societies  take  for  their  baj 
of  past  phases  of  opinion,  to  think  out  their  ov 
There  are,  in  our  own  time,  as  there  have  been  in  i 
gone  by,  innumerable  opinions  and  fragments  < 
belong  to  states  of  mind  that  have  long  vanishe 
They  are  not  living  thoughts  that  move  among  us 
soul  and  an  articulate  utterance.  They  are  but 
stripped  of  their  swathing  bands,  that  are  made  to  i 
machinery,  and  that  speak  with  the  artificial  tones 
2.  It  is  consequently  even  more  necessary  ir 
geology  to  view  facts,  not  only  in  relation  to  thos 
them,  but  also  in  relation  to  those  that  have  prec 
the  one  hand,  opinions  are  the  result  of  the  co-ope 
of  the  present,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  are  they  t 
forces  of  the  past.  They  must  be  traced  in  1 
succession.  We  must  ascertain  the  curve  of  iv 
We  must  find  out  their  law.  In  the  physical  woi 
to  go  back  in  an  almost  infinite  procession.  Tliere  h 
break  in  its  continuity.  The  world  of  which  we  ai 
the  chain  of  perceptible  succession  to  the  world  of 
years  ago.  The  truth  of  this  is  confirmed  every  i 
longer,  as  there  were  even  when  some  current  hand 
two  sciences,  the  one  botany,  the  other  palasoi 
between  the  flora  of  the  present  and  the  flora  of 
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should  trace  its  history.  They  bid  us  ascertain  through  what  pre- 
ceding forms  it  has  come  to  be  what  it  is,  and  by  so  tracing  the  law 
of  its  development  in  the  past  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  the 
forms  which  survive  in  the  present.  The  point  will,  per  hops,  be  made 
clearer  by  an  example.  There  is  none  more  instructive  than  that  of 
the  Lord's  S upper  Of  metaphysical  reasonings  about  it  there  is  no 
«nd.  All  disputants  appeal  to  the  same  texts,  and  every  disputant  is 
equally  convinced  that  his  interpretation  of  those  texts  is  alone 
correct.  There  is  absolntely  nothiDg  but  a  man*s  own  idiosyncrasy  to 
determine  which  of  all  the  inconsistent  theories  is  the  more  probable. 
If  we  look  to  the  history  of  the  idea  in  the  Western  Churches,  we 
shall  be  able  to  trace  a  clear  succession  of  conceptions.  The  average 
opinions  of  the  majority  of  Christian  men  are  clearly  recorded  in 
the  service  books.  Individual  writei-s  are  of  far  leas  value  for  any 
such  purpose  than  those  books  w*hich,  like  our  modem  hymn-books, 
were  changed  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time  as  those  who  used  them 
required  a  new  expression  of  their  devotion.  They  reflect  with  sin- 
gular faithfulness  the  changing  thoughts  of  successive  generations.  Of 
the  many  points  which  can  be  clearly  established  from  them  I  wUl 
select  only  a  few.  In  the  first  place  there  was  a  clearly  defined  dis- 
tinction between  the  offering,  or  Eucharist,  and  the  subsequent 
Communion.  The  two  were  never  fused  together.  The  Eucharist 
was  a  real  sacrifice.  But  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
The  Old  Testament  idea  remained.  Men  gave  back  to  God  pai*t  of 
what  His  tounty  had  bestowed.  They  did  so — what  is  remarkable  but 
incontestable — in  the  hope  of  propitiating  Him,  The  names  of  those 
who  offered  were  publicly  mentioned.  The  dead  were  associated  witii 
the  living.  '*  Receive,  we  beseech  Tliee,  O  Lord  Jesus,  Almighty  God/* 
was  one  of  the  prayers  for  Christmcis  Day,  ''  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
which  we  offer  for  Thy  incai-nation  to-day,  and  propitiated  by  it  so  lie 
present  to  us  as  to  give  life  to  the  living  and  repose  to  the  dead. 
Bid  thovse  whose  names  have  been  recited  to  be  enrolled  in  eternity  " 
(Mabillon,  Mimiii'  Gofhimm,  iv,  in  die  nativ.  J,  C).     After  the  sacrifice 

I  of  the  fruits  of  the  eartJi  had  been  offered  tlie  Holy  Spirit  was  invokeil. 
that  the  materials  of  the  sacrifice  might  become  to  those  who  partook 
of  them  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Then  followed  the  Lord^s 
Prayer  and  the  Communion.  It  is  natural  to  find  that  as  time  went 
on  this  change  of  the  materials  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice 
was  conceived  to  be  an  integral  part  of  tlie  sacrifice  itself.     The  Old 

>  Testament  idea  receded.  Blended  with  the  idea  of  the  change  was 
idea  that  the  tnie  sacinfice  was  Christ  himself,  ITie  transition 
be  ti*aced  in  detail.  The  offering  was  no  longer  of  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  bnt  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  into  which  the  bread 
and  ^^ine  were  changed,  not  by  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  by 

L  recitation  of  the  words  of  institution*     It  was  an  enormous  advance 
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lof  view  of  the  theologian,  the  gradual  revelation  of  God.  He 
tnifested  Himself  in  the  human  soul  **  in  many  portions  and  in 
I  ways:*  Every  new  thought  has  been  a  new  revelation.  like 
I  roll  that  slowly  unfolds  itself,  the  knowledge  of  God  manifesto 
Ifrom  more  to  more.  The  fact  of  the  gradualness  of  the  mani- 
lon  is  the  sublimest  as  it  is  also  the  most  certain  of  truths ;  for 
tests  that  in  these  surging  tides  of  human  thought,  in  the  ideals 
I  men  frame,  in  their  large  abstractions,  in  the  slow  elaboration 
Ir  settled  convictions,  God  may  be  not  only  revealing  Himself 
1  creatures,  but  also  realizing  Himself  to  Himself. 

Is  is  the  contribution  which  our  age  promises  to  make  to  theology. 
lera  its  character.  It  transfers  its  basis  from  metaphysics  to 
w.  It  abandons  the  search  for  essences,  and  looks  only  to  the 
lion  of  forces.  It  recognizes  in  the  operation  of  spiritual  forces 
llation  of  the  nature  of  spirit,  in  the  same  way  as  the  operation 
Isical  forces  reveals  all  that  we  know  of  the  nature  of  the  physical 
I  In  doing  this  it  gives  to  theology  a  basis  of  certainty.  It 
I  it  upon  the  fact  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Jesus  Chrfit 
I  than  upon  speculations  as  to  His  nature.  It  puts  that  fact 
I  us  as  one  which  was  meant  to  be  understood  not  all  at  once  but 
lasively,  as  in  the  physical  world  succeeding  generations  have 
I  understood  the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat.  Ife  therelqr 
I  theology  again  to  its  lost  place  in  the  world  of  human  thought, 
Ig  ifc  sit  once  more  where  the  Angelic  Doctor  sits  in  the  great 
I  of  the  Spanish  Chapel ;  but  in  place  of  that  incarnation  of 
fctaphvsica  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  a  divine  figure  robed  in  a  modem 
I  all  other  forms  of  knowledge  sitting,  as  they  sat  of  old,  at  her 
Lnd  all  the  energies  of  the  noblest  of  mankind  again  busy  in  her 
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LITERARY  and  artistic  society  in  England  has,  within  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  undergone  a  notable  change — a  change 
which  has  been  concurrent  with  a  corresponding  movement  among 
other  classes  of  the  community.  During  this  space  of  time  those 
persons,  especially,  who  are  engaged  in  the  professional  and  superior 
commercial  pursuits,  have  shown  an  ever-advancing  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  greater  luxury  and  refinement — a  constantly  increasing 
desire  to  surround  themselves  with  the  elegancies  of  life,  and,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  to  "  live  up  to  them,"  Their  houses  are  more  hand- 
somely and  tastefully  furnished  and  decorated  than  in  the  past ;  walls 
once  disfigured  with  pictorial  monstrosities  are  now  hung  with 
works  pleasing  to  the  aesthetic  sense ;  the  hand  of  art  has  touched 
and  beautified  every  article  of  domestic  use ;  antique  fashions 
have  been  revived  to  give  new  grace  to  modem  ornament.  Simul- 
taneously we  have  to  note  a  growing  disposition  among  the  upper 
middle-classes  to  cultivate  the  fine  arts.  There  is,  in  these  days,  more 
art-work — more  painting,  singing,  and  playing — executed  in  our  homes 
than  there  was  a  generation  ago  ;*  while  persons  Well-to-do,  and  even 
of  moderate  means,  in  larger  numbers  than  ever,  buy  pictures, 
engravings,  books,  periodical  publications,  an^  so  forth ;  throng  the 
art  galleries  and  frequent  the  theatres  and  concert-room  a  At  the 
same  time  our  upper  middle-classes  have  come  more  and  more  to 
affect  the  ways  of  the  orders  immediately  above  them  in  the  social 
scale.  They  aspire  to  be  **  in  the  fashion  "  ;  and  have  migrated  from 
the  West  Central  and  Northern  districts  to  the  West-end,  in  the 
endeavour  to  creep  nearer  to  the  outer  ring  of  that  magic  circle  known 
as  the  beau  monde.  That  love  of  *'  appearances  "  which  so  provoked 
the  scorn  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh  has  shown  no  sign  of  diminution 
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lis  time.  Indeed,  it  has  become  so  common  and  so  general, 
Ihas  almof^t  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  censors  of 
I.  And  for  good  reason.  The  censors  themselves  have  adopted 
lie  mod©  of  life — the  satirist  of  '*  gentility  "  has  himself  become 
fel." 

le  gcx^ial  developments  have  had  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
fcns  under  i«^hich  the  fine  arts  are  professionally  pursued.  They 
Inder^d  the  artist  at  once  more  prosperous  and  more  fastidioas. 
liere  of  employment  opened  to  him — that  is,  to  the  author,  the 
I  the  musician,  and  the  actor — has  been  immensely  widened  of 
lirs.  The  circulating  library  system  has  been  largely  extended ; 
led  Ixjoks  \nd  periodicals  have  been  multiplied  almost  beyond 
lation  ;  journalism  has  grown  to  gigantic  dimensions,  and  has 
I  out  new,offi3hoots  in  many  diiferent  directions;  while  there 
Ire  than  twice  as  many  art  exhibitions,  theatres,  and  other 
fcf  entertainment  open  to  the  public  as  existed  a  generation 
I  The  consequence  is  that  not  a  few  of  the  professions  which 
Ir  to  the  ]iopular  love  of  culture,  amusement,  and  recreation, 
I'er  prizes  that  might  tempt  the  most  ambitious  aspirant  to 
Id  fortune, 

I  gains  of  eiiccessful  dramatists  and  novelists  in  our  days  would 
Ibava  been  thought  impossible  some  years  ago.  Larger  prices 
Id  for  pictures  than  wer^  ever  known  before,  while  for  those 
Iwho  prefer  to  work  in  '*  black  and  white,"  and  who  excel  in 
tnch  of  graphics,  there  is  an  abundance  of  well-remunerated 
Iment.  Again,  the  salaries  now  earned  by  actors  and  actresses, 
lany  means  of  the  first  rank,  would  have  been  beyond  the  reach 
I  most  eminent  performei's  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
IKo  doubt  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  art  are  greatly  overcrowded, 
I  number  of  desperately  struggling  competitors  is  larger  than 
P'et  never  before  was  there  such  a  chance  for  superior  ability 
lered  now.  Even  industrious  mediocrity  has  fair  groimd  for 
Ihile  a  starving  genius — except  in  extraordinary  cases  of 
lal  perversity— ought  in  these  days  to  be  regarded  as  an 
w  of  the  age.  •  * 

Iremarkable  change  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  artistic 
Lds  are  practise^  has  worked  a  corresponding  change  in  tibe 
lances  of  that  strange,  fascinating  microcosm  known  as 
L  Of  its  gay,  careless,  picturesque  life,  which  shines  so 
I  in  the  pages  of  Henri  Murger  and  Edward  Whitty,  there  is 
lie  left.  The  old  Bohemian,  as  he  used  to  be— -not  to  go 
Ick  as  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and  Grub  Street,  but  cmly  to 
I  when  men  still  living  were  young — has  almost  ceased  to 
iThe  poor  man  of  genius— often  drunken,  dirty,  and  diarepiit- 
I  v^dVmghBA  extinct  as  the  dodo.  He  is  a  reformed  chanictdr 
Is,  &ii4  dk^idte^  \ATm&  \a  ^^)^^^^^t^^  T&3sxA^ra^  and  dealen^ 
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om  his  villa  residence  in  a  fashionable  suburb,  or  his  mansion  in  South 

Kensington.      He  is  clothed  no  longer  in  rags,  but  in  '*  purple  and 

ne  linen  ; "  he  lives  not  upon  chojvhouse  fare  and  gin-and-water,  but 

[>n  daiutj  dishes  and  champagne »  while  between  his  lips  cigars  of  the 

IcUoicest  brands   take  the   place   once  occupied   by  the  humble  cutty 

Even  if  he  still  wears  some  of  the  insignia  of  the  old  order  of 

Dhemians,  it  is  "  with  a  difference."     If  he  is  careless  in  his  attire, 

(it  is  witli  the  consciousness  that  he  could  dress  better  if  he  liked ;   if 

be  is  simple  in  his 'habits,  it  is  under  a  sense  that  he  can  amply  afford 

iuxuries.     The  genius  in  art  or  letters  who  is  still  Bohemian  is  so 

Ifrom  choicCj  not  from  necessity. 

Those  who  have  had  experience  of  the  "  seamy  side  "  of  Bohemianism 
l-^its  mire  and  meanness,  both  moral  and  physical— may  rejoice  that 
ithe  old  days  are  no  more.  But,  while  wo  have  lost  much  that 
Iwe  are  glad  to  have  got  rid  of,  there  was  still  something  in  the 
Jfiimple,  picturesque,  bygone  life  which  those  who  knew  it  once  must 
liss  with  rpgret.  Gone  are  the  pleasant  symposia  in  humble  taverns, 
^here  wit  and  whisky  gaily  commingled ;  gone  are  the  merry  supper- 
irties  of  the  old  Newman-street  days  immortalized  by  Thackeray. 
[Our  successful  authors,  actors,  and  painters  have  lost  touch  of  such 
anpretending  conviviality,  and  have  deserted  their  old  haunts  for  those 
Igilded  salons  and  sumptuous  dinner-tiibles  of  the  great  where  they  are 
inow  Avelcome  and  habitual  guests. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  is 

Btill  left  among  us  a   small  strip  of  that  charming  land  of  Bohemia, 

leven  though  it  may  nob  be  so  wild  and  WLa*d- grown  as  of  yore ;  that 

there  is  still  one  little  nook  remaining  where  the' gay,  careless  artist 

lay  foregather  with  his  brethren  in  the  good  old-fashioned  style,  and 

iceep  up  the  tracbtions  of  his  race. 

The  Savage  Club  claims  to  be  the  one  coterie  of  men  cultivating  the 
arts  that  has  preserved,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  integrity,  the 
i  vestige  of  the  old  Bohemia.  Many  other  clubs  which  began  by 
["being  Bohemian  have  ended  by  becoming  fashionable— In  Douglas 
I Jerrold's  phrase,  "They  have  gone  westward  and  caught  coronets,** 
I  Others,  again,  have  been  started  in  a  spirit  of  somewhat  ostentatious 
t  defiance  of  tiie  conventionalities  of  society,  but  these  artificial 
attempts  to  revive  the  Bohemianism  of  the  past  have  usually  resulted 
iin  failure-  It  may  at  least  be  said  of  the  Savage  Club  that  its 
I  growth  has  been  spontaneous  and  natural,  and  that  it  has  from  first 
[to  last  clung  faithfully  to  the  ancient  ways.  As  such  it  should 
I  supply  an  interesting  study,  since  its  progress  corresponds  with,  and 
jillustrates  in  a  marked  manner,  those  changes  in  the  social  condition 
(of  the  artist  to  which  we  have  adverted.  The  history  of  the  Savage 
^Clttb  from  the  date  of  its  foundation  to  the  present  period  is,  in  fact, 
^the  history  of  the  literary  and  artistic  society  of  its  time. 

When  the  club  first  came  into  existence,  that  simple  old  BoTiemmu 
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kt  its  best  and  gayest.  Then  men  of  talent  and  genius  were 
lo  smoke  their  pipes  and  refresh  themselves  and  engage  in 
I  friendly  intercourse  in  dingy  little  taverns  or  chop-houses  ip 
teet  and  the  Strand  and  their  neighbourhood,  in  unadorned 
Ith  sanded  floors  and  wooden  "  boxes,"  and  with  only  "  John," 
Ikshioned  cockney  waiter,  greasy  but  civil,  to  minister  to  their 
IFamous  novelists,  successful  dramatists,  popular  actors,  and 
lademicians  might  be  seen  any  day  or  night  taking  their  glass 
Ir  of  grog  together  in  hostelries  now  almost  wholly  abandoned 
Iporting  reporter  and  the  barrister's  clerk.  It  was  the  last 
Fthe  old  tavern  days  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith,  of  Boswell 
Lam  Beauclerk,  and  the  curtain  has  fallen  upon  it,  never  to 


1  at  this  period  that  the  Savage  Club  became  established.  Its 
listory  is  characteristically  nebulous.  Of  the  very  few  surviving 
Inembers,  no  two  exactly  agree  as  to  the  circumstances  of  its 
I  Indeed,  the  Savages,  like  the  true  Bohemians  that  they  are, 
lally  be  said  not  to  know  when  they  were  bom  or  who  was 
ler !  There  is  a  record  extant  that  the  club  was  founded  in 
1 1857,  bnt  there  are  those  who  assert  that  it  was  formed 
I  some  months  prior  to  that  date.  Still  greater  uncertainty 
I  the  origin  of  the  title  of  the  club  itself.  Here  is  the  account 
I  Andrew  Halliday,  its  first  and  only  president : — 

lavage  Club  was  founded  to  supply  the  want  which  Dr.  Samuel 
Ind  bis  friends  experienced  when  they  founded  the  Literary  Club. 
Lnd  of  authors,  journalists,  and  artists  felt  the  need  of  a  place  of  re- 
Lre^  in  their  hours  of  leisure,  they  might  gather  together  and  enjoy 
r'g  Bociety,  apart  fi*om  the  publicity  of  that  which  was  known  in 
I  time  as  the  *  coffee-house/  and  equally  apart  from  the  chilling 
I  of  the  modern  club.  When  about  a  dozen  of  the  original  members 
Inbleil  ii)  the  place  selected  for  their  meetings,  it  became  a  question 
I  club  fihonld  be  called.  Every  one  in  the  room  suggested  a  title. 
Ihe  *  Addison,'  another  the  *  Johnson,'  a  third  the  *  Goldsmith,'  and 
lind  at  last,  after  we  had  run  the  whole  gamut  of  famous  literary 
Ibe  modern  period,  a  modest  member  in  the  corner  suggested  the 
lare/  This  was  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  one  of  the  company 
liobert  Brough),  whose  keen  sense  oip  humour  enabled  him,  in  the 
lur  enthusiasm,  to  perceive  that  we  were  bent  on  making  ourselves 
I  *  Who  an3  we,'  he  said,  *  that  we  should  take  these  great  names 
I  Don't  let  UK  be  pretentious.  If  we  must  have  a  name,  let  it  be  a 
le^ — one  that  signifies  as  little  as  possible.'  Hereupon  a  member 
I  in  a  pure  spirit  of  wantonness,  '  The  Savage ! '  That  keen  sense 
I  was  again  tickled.  '  The  very  thing  ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  no  one  can 
I  is  anytltiDg  pretentious  in  assuming  thai  name.  If  we  accept 
livage  as  our  godfather,  it  shows  that  there  is  no  pride  about  us ; 
L  that  we  are  scevi^  why  then  it  will  be  a  pleasant  surprise  for  those 
loin  us  to  fmd  the  wigwam  a  lucus  a  non  lucendo.*  And  so^  in  a 
I  humour,  our  little  Society  was  christened  the  '  Savage  Clab.'" 

I  ol\i^T  \ib3x3l)  ^SLO\)\i<^T  oti^al  member,  Mr.  George  Augustus 
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Sala — a  liigh  authority  on  any  questioa  of   literary  history — differs 
widely  from  Mr.  HalUdar*     lie  says  : — 

"  The  name  oi  ig^ially  given  to  that  pleasant  and  now  prosperous  symposiuin 
luid  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  pseudo-son  of  the  Countess  of  Maccles- 
field  We  dubbed  ourselves  Savages  for  mere  fun  ;  just  as  the  convivial 

club,  which  is  an  offshoot  from  one  of  the  learned  societies,  calls  itself  the 
*Ito4iring  Lions/  Somebody  who  had  travelled  in  savage  regions  made  us  a 
present  of  some  old  tomahawks  and  moccasins,  spear-heads  and  wampum- 
belts,  and  something  resembling  a  circular  disc  cut  from  a  horsehair-bottomed 
chair,  but  which  was  understood  to  be  a  human  scalp ;  and  these  ti^ophies 
were  duly  displayed  on  the  walls  of  our  wigwam — that  is  to  say,  a  room  on 
the  first- rtoor  of  the  Crown  Tavern,  Vinegar  Yard,  over  against  the  gallery 
entrance  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  atiniversaiy 
dinner.  More  than  this,  to  keep  up  our  character  of  *  Savages/  we  sedulously 
practised  a  shrill  shriek  or  war-whoop,  Tivhich  was  given  in  unison  at  stated 
ntervals/* 

Yet  another  version  of  the  story  is  supplied  by  a  third  original  mem- 
ber, Dr.  Strauss,  '*  The  Old  Bohemian/'     He  writes  ; — 

**  I  remember  distinctly  that  in  one  of  my  heart  effusions  in  the  midst  of 
the  small  knot  of  authors,  journalists,  and  artists  who  used  to  meet  some 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  since  at  the  White  Hai-t  Tavern,  I  said, 
looking  around  me  :  *  I  see  Otways  before  me  who  have  not  yet  felt  the  want 
of  a  penny  loaf,  Chattertons  guiltless  of  literary  forgeries  and  suicidal 
thought.^ — Savages,  a  great  many  Savages,  who  have  never  yet  seen  the  inside 
of  a  gaol/  .  *  ,  ,  It  was  Robei*t  Brough  w^ho,  at  a  later  period,  when  we  con- 
templated forming  ourselves  into  a  club,  suggested  (not,  as  llalliday  stateS| 
adopted)    Richard    Savage  as   our   godfather*     And   it   was  John    Deffett 

Fi'ancis  who  suggested  the  alternative  menning  of  the  name Francis 

also  presented  the  new  *  reunion  ^  incontinently  with  a  choice  assortment  of 
tomahawks,  boomerangs,  assegais,  and  other  weapons  of  savage  warfare/' 

Who  shall  decide  when  such  **  doctors  "  disagree  ?  Certain  it  is 
that  the  origin  of  the  club's  name  is  a  point  of  dispute  among  the 
members  to  this  day,  and  it  will  probably  remain  a  mystery  to  the 
end  of  time.  However,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  the  Savages  have 
always  adhered  to  their  barbaric  emblems.  Savage  weapons  and 
implements  still  adorn  their  walls;  some  of  their  members  assumed 
tht'  garb  of  North  American  Indians  at  tie  famous  fancy  ball  at  the 
Albert  Hall  in  1883,  and  even  the  stranger  within  their  gates  is 
allowed,  without  rebuke,  to  make  playful  jests  with  reference  to  their 
uncivilized  designation. 

Everything  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Savage  Club  is 
quaint  and  curious,  and  characteristic  of  the  Bohemian  life  of 
the  times.  The  first  records  of  the  club  contain  entries  which  now 
Bound  as  odd  and  old-fashioned  as  anything  in  the  domestic  annals  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Elizabeth.  Thus,  in  3Iay  1858,  we  find 
the  committee  resolving :  "  That  the  sum  of  fifteen  shillings,  in 
respect  of  the  annual  supper  and  a  frame  for  the  purposes  of  the  club, 
be  paid  to  the  landlord/*  A  very  significant  motion  was  passed  on 
the  same  occasion — one  too  often  renewed  even  in  subsequent  years  : 
**  That  the  secretary  be  ordered  to  request  those  members  who  ha^v^ 

VOL.  LY,  3  K 
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llieir  subscriptions  to  do  so."  That  question  of  subscriptions 
la  soro  point  with  the  primitive  Savages.  At  first,  so  tradi- 
I  there  was  no  subscription  at  all ;  then  the  privilege  of  being 
I  involved  the  tax  of  five  shillings  per  annum,  and  afterwards 
■The  secretary,  it  is  said,  used  in  those  early  days  to  collect 
feubacriptions  as  would  pay  expenses,  and  let  the  rest — in 
I  parlance — "  slide."  Indeed,  for  some  years  it  was  a 
I  suggestion  that  the  member  who  paid  his  subscription 
Iwaa  liable  to  disqualification  and  expulsion.  One  esteemed 
I  happily  still  living,  was  actually  presented  with  a  testi- 
1  the  ground  that  he  had  successfully  '*  embezzled  the  funds 
lb,"  a  delicate  way  of  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  kindly 
I  question,  having  found  the  subscriptions  he  had  collected 
It  to  raeet  the  club's  current  expenses,  had  supplied  the  deficit 
I  own  pocket ! 

Ill  1858 J  the  committee  endeavoured  to  give  more  distinct 
I  to  the  fundamental  qualification  of  the  club— that  its  mem- 
lid  be  **  working  men  in  literature  and  art."  It  seems  odd 
Idefinition  should  have  been  worded  in  extraordinarily  clumsy 
Id  by  so  accomplished  a  literary  man  as  Robert  Brough  him- 
le  Queen's  Speech  is  notoriously  never  written  in  what  may 
fce  regarded  as  the  Queen's  English,  but  Savages  need  not 
ly  express  themselves  in  barbarous  language.  The  exact 
I  the  definition  were  as  follows :  "  That  the  description,  work- 
in  literature  and  art,  is  intended  to  mean  men  who  as  a  pro- 
lodiice  works  in  literature  and  art,  and  who,  although  even  if 
I  habitually  and  professionally  engaged  therein,  have  produced 
Is  of  acknowledged  merit." 

Intries  in  the  early,  and  somewhat  fitful,  records  of  the  club 
pgly  significant  of  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Bohemian  life. 
las  resolved,  also  in  May  1858  :  *'  That  every  member  of  the 
I  who  shall  not  be  in  his  place,  not  having  twelve  hours  pre- 
Icused  himself  to  the  secretary  in  writing,  shall  be  fined  one 
lo  go  to  the  funds  of  the  club."  In  November  of  the  same 
Is  agreed,  **  That  a  lock  be  put  on  the  club  door,  and  each 
le  furnislied  with  a  key,  and  that  another  key  be  given  to 
I  with  instructions  to  admit  none  but  members,  and  further  " 
le  touching  pathos  of  this  proviso ! — **  that  each  member  be 
I  to  2mif  for  his  key."  In  the  following  year  a  curious  regu- 
I  made.  It  was  enacted,  *'  That  after  any  stranger  has  been 
I  three  times  into  the  club,  any  member  shall  be  at  liberty 
lo  require  the  committee  to  call  upon  his  introducer  to  pro- 
nid  stranger  as  a  member,  and  that  the  committee  shall  be 
let  on  this  requisition."  This  rule,  if  ever  enforced,  did  not 
In  in  operation.  In  view  of  the  sumptuous  annual  banquets 
lt\ie  c\ti^  m  ^&«t  ^^«c^,  \Jcift  ^^-^^  ^-cSarj^  «i  suggestive  of  the 
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primitive  habits  of  the  aboriginal  Savages,  ofiei's  a  Btrikini^'  contrast. 
It  was  resolved  in  1860,  *^  That  tho  anniversary  supper  of  the  club 
b©  held  on  Fridajj  January  13,  and  that  the  tickets  be  2s.  GtL^  includ- 
ing draught  beer ;  that  Robert  Brough  be  invited  to  takn  the  chair, 
and  no  one  be  entitled  to  bring  a  friend  until  he  has  received  the 
approval  of  either  the  chairman  or  the  secretary," 

It  was  in  that  same  year  1860,  however,  that  in  spite  of  Its  quiet, 
homely  character,  the  Savage  Club  first  exposed  itself  to  tho  full  glare 
of  publicity,  and  even  to  the  gaze  of  Royalty  itself.  Two  members 
of  the  club  had  died,  leaving  their  families  in  distress,  and  the 
happy  thought  occurred  to  their  brother  Savages  to  get  tip  a  public 
performance  for  the  benefit  of  their  widows  and  children.  The  use  of 
tho  Lyceum  Theatre  was  granted  for  the  occasion,  and  tlie  pieces 
selected  were  '*  The  School  for  Scandal ''  and  a  new  burlesque,  called 
''The  Forty  Thieves,"  written  specially  by  no  fewer  than  nine  dra- 
matic authors,  a  feat  of  collaboration  quite  unexampled.  The  names 
of  these  associated  dramatists  were — J,  R.  Planch6,  Frank  Talfourd, 
Henry  J.  Byron,  Leicester  Buckingham,  Edward  Draper,  Andrew 
Halliday,  F.  Lawrance,  and  Robert  and  William  Brough-  The  male 
characters  in  both  plays  were  represented  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  club,  assisted  by  professional  actresses ; 
and  Albert  Smith,  although  not  a  member,  also  lent  his  aid,  by  giving 
a  Uttle  entertainment  between  the  pieces.  Needless  to  say,  a  per- 
formance 80  novel  drew  all  London*  The  Lyceum,  at  extra  prices, 
was  crowded  to  the  ceiling,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  Savage  Club  en- 
joyed its  first  association  with  Royalty  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  Consort,  who,  with  Prince  Alfred,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Princess  Alice,  occupied  the  Royal  box  on  this 
memorable  occasion. 

The  success  of  the  Lyceum  performance  proved  so  great  that  the 
members  of  the  club  became  tempted  shortly  afterwar<ls  to  enter 
upon  another  undertaking  of  the  same  description.  In  1860  tbeir 
gifted  and  beloved  fellow-member,  Robert  Brough,  died,  rJso  leaving 
a  family  unprovided  for.  It  is,  by  the  way,  a  suggestive  illustration 
of  the  remarks  with  which  we  set  out,  that  only  so  short  a  time  ago 
as  the  year  named  above,  a  man  so  talented  and  so  successful  as 
Robert  Brough  should  have  died  poor.  He,  the  author  of  scores  of 
popular  plays,  might  in  these  days  have  been  a  rich  man.  It  was 
different  then.  Dramatists  generally  sold  their  works  for  fixed  sums, 
and  knew  nothing  of  those  **  per  centage  '*  arrangements  which  often 
make  fortimes  in  our  times.  So  Robert  Brough's  brother  Savages 
gave  a  brilliant  performance  at  Drnry  Lane,  in  which  they  were  assisted 
by  many  of  the  most  popular  actors  and  actresses  of  the  day,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  undertaking  was  a  substantial  sum  for  the  widow  and 
orphans. 

Two  years  later  the  Savages  had  another  opportunity  of  extubitrng 
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Ities  and  rondering  service  to  a  worthy  cause.  It  may  be 
Lat  ill  this  instance  they  went  somewhat  out  of  their  way  in 
lion  of  charitable  effort.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
hy  of  their  brethren  in  distress  that  they  got  up  their  next 
Ices,  but  to  succour  the  starving  cotton  operatives  of  Lanca- 
let  the  step  they  took  needs  no  apology.  All  England, 
L  was  putting  its  hands  into  its  pockets  to  assist  the  unfor- 
[tory  people,  and  almost  every  public  body  and  society  did 
r  for  their  relief.  The  Bohemians  of  Covent  Garden,  where 
[was  novY  situated — in  the  Gordon  Hotel — had  not  much 
I  their  pockets,  but  what  they  had  to  give,  they  gave.  They 
p  and  talents,  and  these,  at  least,  they  could  lend  for  the 
f  the  distressed.  So,  in  1862,  they  played  at  Manchester, 
I  at  Liverpool,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  performances — 
I  the  burlesque  of  "  Valentine  and  Orson  "  was  the  principal 
l-ealized  the  very  handsome  sum,  extraordinary  in  those  days. 
In  £800  and  £900. 

I  years  after  their  mission  ta  Lancashire — in  1867 — the 
lost  another  of  their  brethren,  a  young  artist,  under  very 
Imstances,     It  was  the  old  story — talent  recognized  but  un- 

I  an  early  grave,  and  a  destitute  family.     This  time  they  got 

II  kind  of  "  benefit "  for  the  widow  and  orphans  of  their 
lellow-iuember.  It  was  no  longer  dramatic,  but  literary  and 
I  In  other  words,  they  composed  and  issued  the  first  series 
be  Club  Papers,"  now  imfortunately  out  of  print,  but  doubt- 
prgotteu  by  those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  literary  work 
le.  It  was  a  remarkable  publication  from  any  point  of  view, 
Ips  contained  more  brilliant  matter  than  any  dozen  Annuals 
pias  Numbers  of  our  day  put  together.  An  extraordinarily 
Iber  of  eminent  literary  men  contributed  to  its  pages ;  most 
pembers  of  the  club,  others  kind  friends  not  connected  with 
pg  those  who  supplied  stories,  essays,  poems,  and  sketches 
Iractive  volume,  were  J.  R.  Planch6,  James  Hannay,  Walter 
L  T,  W.  Robertson,  Henry  J.  Byron,  *' JeflF"  Prowse,  E. 
Y  L.  Blanchard,  Godfrey  Turner,  Tom  Hood,  Artemus  Ward, 
f^eott,  T.  H.  S.  Escott,  Andrew  Halliday,  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
I  Leigh,  Arthur  Sketchley,  John  Oxenford,  Arthur  ^  Becket, 
ligh,  W,  B,  Tegetraeier,  Arthur  Locker,  Tom  Archer,  Charles 
laud  others ;  while  the  list  of  artists  who  illustrated  the  text 

I  such  names  as  those  of  William  Brunton,  G.  du  Manrier, 
Les,  F.  Barnard,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  Gordon  Thomson,  E.  Weedon, 
r,  Alfred  Thompson,  M.  Morgan,  Ernest  Griset,  C.  H. . 
barrison  Weir,  A.  B.  Houghton,  J.  D.  Watson,  George 
Ic,  and  Gustavo  Dor6.  A  similar  work  brought  out  now, 
Iwauy  Tv's^m^^  ol  c/csrc^^s^nding  reputation,  would  no  doobt 

II  extTByatimw^  «\X!ac«aa,    \\»  Sa  ^vtbRXKroSo^  ^  tkift  widely 
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different  state  of  literature  and  art  in  those  days,  that  the  financial 
returns  of  this  undertaking,  though  substantial,  were  by  no  means 
magnificent.  The  resalt,  however,  was  so  far  satisfactory  as  to  en- 
courage the  Savages  to  issue  a  second  volume  of  '*  Papers*'  in  the 
following  year,  1868.  To  this  many  of  the  eminent  literary  men  and 
artists  named  above  oontrilmted,  with  the  addition  of  the  follow- 
ing : — W.  Sawyer,  John  HoUingshetad,  West  land  Marston,  Hain  Fris- 
well,  George  Man  villa  Fenn,  George  Grossmith  (the  elder),  German 
Heed,  Sutherland  Edwards,  Dion  Boiicicault,  Mortimer  Collins,  Howard 
Paul,  James  Greenwood,  and  G,  A.  Sala,  This  volume  was  published, 
not  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  in  particular,  but  with  the  object  of 
founding  a  charitable  fund  to  meet  any  case  of  necessity  that  might 
arise. 

We  have  hitherto  been  dealing  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Savage  Club.  Indeed,  so  rapid  and  so  radical 
have  been  the  changes  which  have  come  over  Bohemian  life,  that  even 
a  period  no  more  remote  than  twenty  years  ago,  seems  now  to  wear 
something  like  an  air  of  antiquity.  The  year  of  the  so-called  **  coming 
of  age  '*  of  the  club  marks  what  may  be  termed  its  transition  epoch,  and 
that  of  the  society  which  it  has  always  represented.  Those  old  simple 
habits,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  were  fast  dying  out.  The  arts  were 
growing  more  prosperous  and  the  artists  more  luxurious.  Literary 
men,  painters  and  actors,  and  their  like,  were  no  longer  content  with 
taverns  and  sanded  floors.  A  certain  element  of  Bohemianism  had 
become — and  very  properly  become^ — distasteful  and  even  repugnant 
to  them.  A  sense  of  the  humour  that  surrounded  it  had,  at  one  time, 
rendered  that  tolerable  which  could  be  no  longer  tolerated  when  the 
light  of  genius  was  withdrawn  from  it  to  be  shed  on  other  objects, 
and  it  was  felt  that  there  was  much  dust  of  the  past  which  the 
Savages  would  do  well  to  shake  off  their  feet.  The  eccentricities  of 
men  of  sinning  abilities  were  oue  thing,  the  same  eccentricitieB 
practised  by  persons  of  a  lower  intellectual  grade  were  another,  and 
when  these  were  abandoned  by  the  former  they  became  unendurable 
in  the  latter.  So  the  club  moved  with  the  times,  and  was  the  better 
for  the  change.  It.  passed  more  definite  and  more  stringent  i-ules  for 
its  own  conduct  and  management  \  it  became  more  methodical  and 
business-Uke ;  made  its  members  pay  their  subscriptions  regularly, 
and  provided  more  carefully  for  their  comfort  and  convenience.  Yet 
all  the  while  the  club  remained^  as  it  still  remains,  what  it  originally 
Tvas — Bohemian  to  the  core  ;  but  it  was  the  new  Bohemianism  taking 
the  place  of  the  old,  as  gay  and  joyous  as  ever,  if  more  decorous  and 
respectable. 

The  "coming  of  age"  dinner  in  1878,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  Salft— now,  unfortunately,  no  longer  a  member  of  the  club — was 
the  first  of  its  kind  that  attained  any  conspicuous  publicity,  and  it  was 
rendered  remarkable,  not  only  by  the  brilliant  oratory  ol  \t^  ^tl«e4. 
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I  but  bj  the  presence  of  Sir  Garnet  (now  Lord)  Wolseley  and 
lallant  Colonel  Burnaby.  In  the  following  year  the  club 
liijiiet  Btill  more  memorable.  It  was  presided  over  by  Lord 
I  who  had  been  elected  a  member  in  the  days  when  he  acted 
lal  correspondent  in  the  Franco-German  war,  and  included 
Ib  ^ests  several  highly  distinguished  men.  Foremost  of 
iMr.  Gladstone,  and  there  were  also  present  M.  Got  and  other 
If  the  ComiSdie  Fran9aise,  then  acting  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre, 
lious  French  journalist  and  man  of  letters,  M.  Edmond  About, 
lir  Theodore  Martin,  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  Mr.  Frith,  R.A., 
ley,  R.A.,  Mr.  William  Black,  Mr.  Frederick  Locker,  and 
Inent  professors  of  the  fine  arts.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a 
Inception  on  personal  and  intellectual  grounds,  and  never 
It^rati  orator  appear  in  better  '*  form  "  than  on  this  occasion. 
L  know  Mr.  Gladstone  only  in  his  political  capacity  are  little 
It  keenly  lie  appreciates  the  lighter  side  of  life.  He  can 
twiire  moments,  throw  himself  heartily  into  the  enjoyment 
Isfc  trivial  pleasures,  and  has  been  seen  to  be  as  excited  with 
lid  delight  at  an  exhibition  of  conjuring  as  any  schoolboy. 
I  great  statesman  appeared  to  make  himself  thoroughly  at 
Ing  the  Savages,  and  no  one  laughed  more  merrily  than  he 
Inorous  contributions  to  the  entertainment  of  that  evening, 
llr,  George  Grossmith*s  droll  mock-scientific  lecture  on  '*The 
fcs  of  Mankind  "  seemed  particularly  to  take  Mr.  Gladstone's 
I,  indeeil,  the  **  performing"  Savages  could  not  have  had  a 
I  >a  the  tic  lixStener.  His  speech  in  response  for  the  toast  of 
Ire  "  was  one  of  his  happiest  non-political  harangues.  It 
I  in  graceful  and  humorous  points,  one  of  which  made  an 
Impression  on  those  who  heard  it.  The  chairman  had 
ly  referred  to  the  wandering  habits  of  the  Savages,  who 
■en  changed  their  place  of  abode.  **  It  seems  to  me,"  said 
lone,  '*  that  nothing  could  be  in  more  perfect  harmony  than 
pent  movements  with  the  title  which  you  bear,  and  of  which 
Istly  proud,  because  it  shows  that  your  society,  in  accordance 
liIK^ilation,  is  at  the  stage  which  is  commonly  called  nomad. 
It  yet  reached  that  of  an  agricultural  community." 
Ibserrations  happened  to  be  singularly  well-timed,  for  the 
lei'O  jast.  then  on  the  very  eve  of  abandoning  those  nomadic 
l^^llieh  the  eloquent  orator  referred.  Hitherto  they  had 
Iroiu  taveni  to  tavern — dignified  now  by  the  name  of  hotel 
rowing  discontent  with  this  state  of  things  had  long  been 
1.  Soj  sljortly  afterwards,  they  achieved  the  object  of  their 
lo  have  *'  a  house  of  their  own,"  and,  in  the  spring  of  1881, 
I  themselves  settled  in  commodious  premises,  the  first  that 
L.1  leBt^d,  in  the  Savoy. 
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as  well  as  a  name,  and  its  position  as  a  public  body,  as  well  as  a 
private  society,  had,  only  a  year  before,  been  recognized  in  a  marked 
manner.  The  Savages  were  invited  to  dine  at  the  Mansion  House. 
Here  was  a  recognition  of  Bohemia  indeed !  Who  among  that  little 
coterie  of  men  which  used  to  foregather  in  Vinegar  Yard  barely  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  could  have  dreamt  that  the  modest  club 
which  tliey  had  founded  would  so  soon  be  deemed  worthy  of  being 
entertained  by  the  Lord  ^layor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  ?  But  so  it  was.  In  March  1880,  a  banquet  was  given  to  the 
Savage  Club  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  Truscott.  Nor  did  the  Savages 
by  any  means  leave  their  Bohemianism  outside  the  doors  of  the 
Egyptian  Hall.  The  Lord  Mayors  plain  and  pleasant  bargain  with 
them  had  been  conveyed  literally  in  the^e  words  :  **  I  will  give  you  a 
dinner,  but  you  must  bring  your  '  entertainment'  with  you."  This 
arraogement  was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  the  City  the  walls  of  the  ^lansion  House  rang  with  the 
joyous  melody  of  Savage  songs  and  choruses,  in  which  aldermen  and 
common  councillors  joined  with  true  Bohemian  spirit.  It  was  a 
novel  scene,  indeed,  but  it  so  little  shocked  the  proprieties  of  civic 
society,  that  it  was  repeated  last  year,  when  Sir  Polydore  do  Keyser 
occupied  the  throne  of  the  City, 

BoheniianiBm  thus  recognized  and  associated  with  by  an  ex-Prime 
Minister  and  a  Chief  Magistrate,  naturally  soon  became  ripe  for  inter- 
course with  Royalty-  The  attendance  of  the  Queen  at  the  perform- 
ance in  18G0  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  anything  but  an  act  of 
gracious  and  charitable  patronage.  The  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  1882,  meant  something  more.  For  the  Heir  Apparent  on  that 
occasion  became  himself  a  Savage,  belog  elected  an  honoraiy  life 
member  of  the  club.  It  was  at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  dinner, 
presided  over  by  Sir  Philip  Cunliife  Owen,  then  hon.  treasurer  of  the 
club,  that  this  interesting  event  took  place,  and  the  Prince  in  acknow- 
ledging the  compliment  paid  him  made  an  exceptionally  happy  speech, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  returned  that  compliment  in  singulai'ly 
graceful  language, 

**  In  becom^ing  a  member  of  your  club/*  he  said,  "  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
among  etrangers,  for  at  this  moment  I  can  see  around  me  and  before  me 
many  gentlemen  whom  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  knowing,  some  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  Empire,  whOo  there  are  others  who  have  made  me  both 
laugh  and  ciy*  I  am  well  aware  that  your  club  consists  of  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  literatm'e,  with  journalism,  with  art,  and  with  the  drama,  and  I 
can  easily  understand  how  you  must  enjoy  the<e  convivial  meetings  after  the 
long  and  arduous  duties  of  your  respective  callings,  I  am  given  to  under- 
f»tand  that  your  qualiiicationfi  are  that  you  mu^t  belong  to  literature  and  ai*t, 
an<l  also  that  you  mubt  be  good  fellows.  I  feel  that  I  can  hardly  aspire  to 
the  first  qualitication  in  order  to  be  a  competent  member;  but,  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  be  the  second.  Before  knowing  anything  personally  about 
vour  club  I  was  asked  of  what  it  consisted,  and  one  of  my  nephews  asked 
Jne  what  wai*  meant  by  my  going  to  dine  with  Savages*    Alter  par\;«»^dii^  ol 
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I  hospitality  to-night,  and  after  your  reception  of  me  this  evening, 
Lble  to  infoi-m  my  nephew  that  you  are  by  no  means  the  savages 
Lave  imagined,  but  are  as  civilized  as  any  gentlemen  he  may  meet 

l>t  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  so  very  pretty  a  speech  as 
popularity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Bohemia  waxed  greater 
1  A  year  later  the  Prince  visited  the  club  again,  and  fnr- 
Ibited  his  sjinpathy  with  the  Savages  by  presiding  at  a  soirfe 
lb  rooms,  at  which  Mr.  Melton  Prior,  the  accomplished  special 
Ithe  Utmlmled  London  News,  gave  a  lecture,  with  illustra- 
Icenes  in  the  Egyptian  war.  On  that  occasion  the  Prince 
fcnted  with  a  sumptuous  album  containing  the  photographs 
Irapbs  of  all  the  members,  then  about  250  in  number,  pre- 
I  him  at  his  special  request,  and  in  acknowledging  the  presenta- 
lirew  out  a  suggestion  which  brought  about  one  of  the  most 
le  events  in  the  history  of  the  club.  The  Prince,  it  is  well 
tkes  a  warm  interest  in  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  and  he 
I  opportunity  of  his  visit  to  the  club  to  suggest,  remembering 
I  Savages  had  done  in  former  times,  that  they  should  get  up  an 
Inent  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution  in  question.  To  speak 
fciselyj  he  proposed  that  the  funds  derived  from  such  an  enter- 
I  should  be  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  musical  scholarship  in 
I  of  the  Savage  Club,  and  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
lelongiug  to  those  professions  which  qualified  for  membership 
I  first  rule.  The  proposal  was  accepted  with  acclamation,  and 
p  resulted  in  that  magnificent  costume  ball  at  the  Albert 
l883,  which  was  attended  by  about  a  dozen  members  of  the 
Imily,  including  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
if  not  enough  money  to  found  a  scholarship,  sufficient  at  any 
Itablish  an  exhibition,  which  has  already  turned  out  one  pro- 
fcpilj  a  son  of  the  eminent  violinist,  Mr.  Carrodus,  a  member  of 

I,  indeed,  fairly  be  said  of  the  Savage  Club  festivities  that, 
Im  their  merely  convivial  character,  they  have  usually  had 
I'pose  or  Tumn  d'etre.  If  they  have  not  been  got  up  to 
liny  charitable  work  or  public  object,  they  have  at  least  been 
las  special  acts  of  hospitality.  The  annual  dinner,  as  we  have 
loften  been  made  the  occasion  of  doing  honour  to  distinguished 
In,  and  the  more  private  entertainments  have  frequently  been 
Ifor  the  congratulation  of  fellow-members  on  some  notable 
1  their  respective  pursuits.  At  various  times  the  club  has 
lich  eminent  persons,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  as 
pristian  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
I  Chief  Justice,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
Itates  Minister  (Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell),  Lord  Charles 
I,  Mr.  ^.  ^\.  ^\»?cJkK^  ,\si!aaiV  ?«fih&^  and  several  representatiTe 
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have  also  been  given  to  many  members  who  had  achieved  the  dis- 
tinction of  election  as  Royal  Academicians  or  Associates ;  to  one 
member,  Mr.  Woodall.  M.P.,  on  the  occasion  of  hia  appointment  as 
Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance  in  her  Majesty's  Government ;  to  Mr* 
Toole,  to  celebrate  the  commencement  of  liis  tirst  undertaking  in 
theatrical  management ;  and  more  than  once  to  members  of  the  club 
who  had  acted  as  special  correspondents  or  special  artists  in  the 
Egyptian  campaigns.  An  interesting  memento  of  these  festiritiea  has 
usually  been  left  in  the  shape  of  an  illustrated  wutwi,  generally  of  a 
quaint,  fantastic  character,  designed  for  the  occasion  by  one  of  the 
many  talented  artists  of  the  club,  such  as  ^ir,  Harry  Furniss,  Mr- 
Herbert  Johnson,  Mr.  Walter  W^ilson,  and  others.  A  collection  of 
these  curious  sketches  is  carefully  preserved,  with  other  records,  in  the 
club's  Bcrap-book» 

But  conviviality  is  a  plant  of  perennial  growth  in  the  Savage  Club, 
All  the  year  round,  except  in  August  and  September,  there  is  a  House 
Dinner  every  Saturday  night — simple  enough,  no  doubt,  as  a  feast, 
but  supplemented  by  aji  entertainment  or  smoking  concert  of  a  very 
peculiar  character*  The  chairman  of  the  evening  usually  nominates 
his  successor  for  the  following  week,  and  is  otherwise  invested  vdth  an 
absolute  authority,  symbolissed  by  the  quaint  club — one  of  the  many 
Bavage  weapons  or  implements  presented  by  travellers  from  distant 
lands — which  he  wields  as  his  presidential  hammer.  He  alone 
is  allowed  to  address  the  company,  and,  as  a  rule,  his  functions  are 
limited  to  the  duties  of  calling  upon  members  or  visitors  to  take  part 
in  the  entertainment  and  of  making  the  one  speech  of  the  evening, 
which  consists  simply  of  the  words,  after  the  cloth  has  been  removed : 
**  Gentlemen,  you  may  smoke/'  Indeed,  the  standing  law  of  the  club 
at  its  ordinary  House  Dinners  is,  **  No  speeches;  "  but,  now  and  again, 
when  any  particularly  eminent  guest,  known  to  be  a  good  speaker, 
chances  to  be  present,  this  rule  is  relaxed,  and  the  health  of  the 
distinguished  person  in  question  is  toasted.  As  for  the  entertainment, 
it  is  of  a  curiously  haphazard  character.  No  preparation  whatever  is 
made  for  it.  The  chairman  of  the  evening  depends  for  the  amusement 
of  the  company  simply  upon  anybody  or  anything  that  may  chance  to 
"  turn  up.'*  This  impromptu  performance  is  usually  a  success,  as  the 
club  includes  so  many  public  performers  of  various  kinds  and  also  so 
many  clever  amateurs,  that  there  is  rarely  any  lack  of  ''  talent."  Thus, 
from  six  or  seven  o'clock — the  Savages  have  always  dined  early  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  their  theatrical  members — until  about  midnight, 
'  ^  there  is  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  musical  and  dramatic  recital^  besides 
other  performances  of  the  most  miscellaneous  kind.  For  the  Savages 
are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  the  class  of  entertainment  offered  to 
them,  so  long  as  it  is  good  of  its  sort,  and  the  catliolicity  of  their  tastes 
leads  to  occasional  surprises  which  give  additional  piquancy  to  the  even- 
ing*H  pleasures.  Not  only  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  recVtalioiis, 
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land  humorous,  but  story-telling,  conjuring,  thought-reading, 
Isnij  and  every  kind  of  eccentric  exhibition,  firom  that  of  the 
Ing  calculator  "  to  that  of  the  gentleman  who  gives  a  lecture 
iircoal  illustrations  drawn  upon  the  spot,  have  from  time  to 
ten  included  in  the  very  comprehensive  programme  of  the 
m  "  Saturday  night.  As  might  be  expected,  the  lighter  side  of  the 
lier'a  art  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most  prominent  feature  of  these 
I,  and  it  must  injustice  be  admitted  that  no  one  ever  complains 
liveline-as  of  the  proceedings.  Indeed,  many  who  have  been 
lad  visitors  have  been  good  enough  to  declare  a  really  first-rate 
I  the  Savage  Club  to  be  the  brightest  and  most  varied  evening's 
fcnt  to  be  had  in  the  world. 

Isiness  as  in  pleasure  the  Savages  have  ways  of  their  own. 
m  process  of  electing  members  which  prevails  in  this  club  differs 
I  respects  from  that  in  force  elsewhere.  The  qualification  for 
fchip  is  that  the  candidate  must  be  **  professionally  connected 
fcrature,  art,  the  drama,  or  science ;"  though  now  and  agam 
pentlemen  who  are  proved  to  have  done  good  work  in  one  or 
I  these  branches  of  intellectual  industry,  while  engaged  in  other 
Insj  are  deemed  eligible.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  thoroughly 
Kane©  with  the  original  rule  laid  down  at  the  foundation  of 
I.  Some  modifications  have  had  to  be  made  of  late  years  in 
liod  of  election,  but  at  present  it  stands  thus :  The  name  of 
Mdidata,  together  with  a  statement  of  his  qualification,  has 
fce  submitted  to  the  committee.  If  they  pass  the  qualification 
lent  J  the  name  is  entered  in  the  candidates'  book,  and  it  is 
Imembera  of  the  club  to  support  him  by  their  signatures.  On 
I  til©  candidate's  name  remains  until  there  is  a  vacancy,  and 
Iheae  much-coveted  opportunities  have  been  so  scarce  that 
I  those  seeking  election  have  been  kept  waiting  for  two  or 
lars.  When,  however,  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  candidate 
rtl J  go  to  the  ballot,  he  is  notified  of  the  fact  and  invited,  and 
required,  to  visit  the  club,  and  avail  himself  of  nearly  all  its 
Is  on  the  s^ame  footing  as  members.  It  is  a  somewhat  trying 
liat  is  thus  proposed,  the  object  of  this  invitation  being  to  test 
Ibility  of  the  candidate  on  personal  grounds.  Not  only  must 
lofessionally  qualified,  but,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  reminded 
Its  on  the  occasion  referred  to  above,  he  must  show  himself  to 
lood  fellow/'  Naturally  the  candidate  is,  during  his  term  of 
li,  "on  his  best  behaviour,"  but,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
Ike  the  Savage  Club,  the  measure  of  a  man  is  soon  taken« 
pt,  as  in  other  clubs,  thins  out  the  candidates'  list  both  in  the 
llection  and  rejection  ;  but,  thanks  to  a  process  which,  we 
p  quite  peculiar  to  this  body,  the  fatal  box  does  not  deal  so 
IvtTa  i\ie  TOi\\%\Wft  as  is  the  case  elsewhere.  There  is  veiy 
ltua\  **  UbjcMooS&cl^''  ^\»  *Ottft  ^wtw^^  ^ts^.   '^^  <xmmiitted 
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ote,  in  tlie  first  instance,  on  the  question,  "  Tbat  the  candidate  be 
elected,*'  If  the  vote  be  adverse,  a  second  ballot  takes  place 
Ion*  the  motion,  **  That  the  candidate  be  referred  to  his  proposer  " — 
at  is  to  say,  that  the  committee  recommend  his  withdrawal- 
is  still  open  to  the  proposer  to  come  forward  and  plead  for  his 
.ominee,  and  sometimes  he  does  so,  with  satisfactory  results.  Of 
mrse,  if,  on  the  second  ballot,  the  vote  is  against  **  referring "  the 
idat^,  or  if  he  is  persistently  pressed  upon  the  committee  after 
hey  have  finally  suggested  his  withdrawal,  the  extreme  fate  befalls 
im.  It  rarely  happens^  however,  that  such  a  step  is  found  neces- 
As  a  rule,  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  adopted, 
d  the  candidate  retires  without  the  painful  stigma  of  having  been 
black-balled/'  Other  clubs — especially  those  of  an  essentially  social 
haracter — might  copy  this  merciful  procedure  mth  advantage. 
Once  a  member  of  the  Savage  Glab,  the  elected  one  ought  to  feel 
mself  thoroughly  ''at  home."  In  this  little  society — for  its  present 
^mifc  of  numbers,  though  lately  extended,  is  still  only  500 — everybody 
supposed  to  know,  and  be  the  friend  of,  ever}-bocly  else.  It  is  not, 
in  some  other  clubs,  regarded  as  a  *'libert}^"  when  one  member 
dresses  another  without  being  introduced.  Perfect  freedom  of 
ersonal  association  prevails  there,  and  doubtless  it  was  this  fact 
hich  led  that  intelligent  foreigner,  M.  Max  O'Rell,  to  remark,  in  his 
John  Bull  and  His  Island/*  that,  ''  the  only  club  which  does  not 
trike  me  with  a  respect  akin  to  awe  ia  the  Savage  Club."  It  is  in 
(his  way  that  the  Savages  endeavour  to  keep  up  the  best  spirit  of  the 
Bohemianism.  The  pretensions  of  the  club  are  not  great ;  it  only 
fesses  to  be  what  its  original  founders  intended  it  to  be — a  society 
'*  working  men  in  literature  and  art/'  It  is  a  sort  of  family  party. 
id  has  its  family  quarrels,  of  which,  of  course,  it  would  not  be 
looming  to  speak.  It  has,  besides,  superficial  defects,  which  doubt- 
iS  wiU  be  amended  in  the  future,  as  such  blemishes  have  been 
ected  in  the  past.  But,  with  all  its  shortcomings,  and  all  its 
casional  troubles,  the  Savage  Club  has  shown  itself  to  have  a 
'onderful  power  of  vitality,  and  to  possess  a  firm  hold  on  the  affection 
its  members.  The  Savages,  in  short,  are  a  tribe  which  has  for 
sole  birthright  the  twin  qualifications  of  good  work  and  good- 
'ellowship,  and  for  its  most  imperative  law  the  duty  of  proving  to  the 
by  its  o\\^  example,  that,  amidst  all  the  rivalries  of  active  life, 
d  all  the  friction  of  social  intercom^se,  there  is  no  more  powerful 
nd  of  union  among  men  than  the  brotherhood  of  art. 


E*  J-  Goodman, 
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DR.  JOHNSON  AS  A  RADICAL. 


[PPENED  to  mention  to  a  politician  the  other  day  my  intentioD 
write  something  on  the  Radical  side  of  Dr.  Johnson's  character. 
iRrRlical  side  !  "  he  exclaimed ;  "  yon  would  requii*e  a  microscope 
Lver  it/'  As  my  friend  belongs  to  that  numerous  class  of  men 
Jlk  confidently  of  Johnson  without  having  first  given  themselves 
(uble  to  read  Boswell,  I  was  not  much  moved  by  his  opinion.. 
very  well  that  from  Johnson's  writings  and  sayings  it  would 
for  me  to  gather  more  passages  that  have  the  true  Radical 
Ian  most  people  would  find  patience  to  read.  I  must  admit  th»t 
Iry  founder  of  modem  RadicaHsm,  Jeremy  Bentham,  failed  to 
pe  in  Iiim  a  forerunner,  though  the  two  men,  as  I  have  but  lately 
|T\d,  belonged  to  the  same  club^that  City  Club  which  met  at 
|ieen's  Arms  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  **  Johnson,"  Boswell 
told  Mr.  Hoole  that  he  wished  to  have  a  City  Club,  and 
|iim  to  collect  one;  but  said  he,  '  Don't  let  them  be  patriots.'" 
it  will  be  remembered,  he  defined  in  a  late  edition  of  his 
^aiy,  as  '*  a  factious  disturber  of  the  Government."  Among  the 
(liots  who  were  thus  gathered  together  was  the  founder  of  the 
I  iiui  philosophy,  at  that  time  about  three-and-thirty  years  old, 
|l  in  ]Tr>litics  a  Tory.  In  his  boyhood  he  had  been  so  fortunate 
[  :  -  lit  at  the  coronation  of  George  III.,  and  had  described  him 
Inost  beautiful  person."  Nay  even,  at  an  earlier  time,  by  stand- 
rip-toe  he  had  once  to  his  inefiable  delight  caught  sight  of  the 
J  he  wig  of  his  gracious  Majesty  George  11.  It  is  some  satis- 
jto  me  to  reflect  that  as  one  of  my  uncles,  who  died  but  a  few 
bo,  knew  Bentham,  I  am  separated  but  by  two  steps  from  that 
Vision.  All  the  Radical  philosopher's  loyal  feelings  had  bog 
la^a^  ^TcL^ii  in  his  old  age  he  came  to  describe  the  CSty  Cl«b. 
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The  poet  who  collected  it  he   spoke  of  as   *'  Tasso  lioole.  one  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  lickspittles/'     Johnson  himself  he  called    *'t!ie    miserable 
ad  misery-propagating  ascetic  and  instrument  of  despotism,"  *'  the 
S|x>mpons  preacher  of  melancholy  moralities/'     Yet  the   conversation 
tight   easily  have  taken  snch  a  turn  as  would  have  called  forth  a 
Bntence,  uttered  '*  in  the  luod  voice  and  with  the  slow,    deliberate 
itterance ''  tliat  would  have  acai'<?d  the  City  Tories,  and  roused  strange 
feelings  in  the  future  Radical  leader*     The  talk  might  have  fallen  on 
riaveiy ;  a  toast  might  have  been  called  for,  and  Johnson  might  have 
startled  *'tbe  very  grave  men**  of  London^  as   he  had  once  startled 
*'  the  very  grave  men  "  of  Oxford,  by  drinking  **to  the  next  insurrec- 
tion of  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies/'     The  talk  might  have  fallen 
on  Ireland,  and  Johnson  might  have  exclaimed — ^*  Let  the  authority  of 
the    English    Government     perish    rather    than    be    maintained    by 
iquity/*     The  talk  might    have   fallen   on  the  miserable   state  of 
the    crofters  in    the    Hebrides,    and    Johnson  might  have  lamented 
fchat     **  the    chiefs    were    gradually    degenerating  from    patriarchal 
ilera   to   rapacious    landlords ; "    and     he    might    have    gone    on 
to    repeat    his    suggestion    that    **  the    general    good    requires   that 
ae    landlords    be    for    a    time    restrained    in    their    demands,   and 
kept  quiet  by  pensions  proportionate  to  their  loss/'     Had  emigration 
?n  soggested  as  a  measurn  of  relief,  he  might  have  remarked  that 
^'  to  hinder  insurrection  by  driving  away  the  people,  and  to  govern 
peaceably  by  having  no  subjects,  is  an  expedient  that  argues  no  great 
profundity     of    politics,   ,   .   ,   .  It    affords    a    legislator    little    self- 
ipplause  to  consider  that  where  there  was  formerly  an  insurrection 
is  now  a  wilderness/*     The  talk  might  have  turned  on  the 
lige  cruelty  of  the  criminal  law,  in  the  reform  of  which  'Bentham 
to  gain  one  of  his  noblest  triumphs,  and  Johnson  might  have 
fted  up  hie  voice  once  more,  as  he  had  lifted  it  up  thirty  years 
rlier,  against  '*  the  legal  massacre  '*  which  takes  place  **  on  the  days 
fhen  the  prisons  of  this  city^  are  emptied  into  the  grave/*     He  might 
once  more  have  pointed  out  '*that  all  but  murderers  have  at  their 
last  hour  the  common  sensations  of  mankind  pleading  in  their  favour. 
They  who  would  rejoice  at  the  correction  of  a  thief  are  yet 
shocked  at  the  thought  of  destroying  him.     His   crime  shrinks  to 
^nothing    compared  with   his  misery,   and  severity  defeats  itself  by 
l^xciting  pity/*      Bentham  might  have  heard  him  take  the  part  of  the 
mhappy  inmates  of  the  debtors*  prisons,  and  have  felt  the  fire  kindle 
rithin  him  as  the  old  man  etaid :  ^*  Let  those  whose  writings  form  the 
lepinions  and  the  practices  of  their  contemporaries  endeavour  to  transfer 
Ithe  reproach  of  imprisonment  frora  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  till 
iniversal  infamy  shall  pursue  the  wretch  whose  wantonness  of  power, 
!>r  revenge  of  disappointment,  condemns  another  to  torture  and  ruin  ; 
till  he  shall  be  hunted  through  the  world  as  an  enemy  to  man,  and 
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Iches  no  shelter  from  contempt."  Bentham  miglit  have  been 
lier  routed  as  he  heard  him  maintain  that  ''  no  scheme  of 
Is  in  any  country  yet  brought  the  rich  and  jkkdf  on  equal  terms 
Its  of  judicature." 

lith,  there  is  no  knowing  what  startling  sentiments  "  the 
I  well-behaved  company  "  which  Boswell  met  at  the  Queen's 
lider  the  shadow  of  the  great  Cathedral,  might  have  heard  fall 
Insoa's  lips,  had  fortune  only  proved  favourable.  It  was  well 
I  of  him  by  one  who  had  known  him  long :  "  In  general  you 
I  what  the  man  to  whom  you  are  speaking  will  say  next.  This 
Ineyer  do  of  Johnson."  How  astonished,  for  instance,  must 
feh  Yorkshire  baronet  have  looked — Long  Sir  Thomas  Bobinson 
I  on  his  observing  that  certain  laws,  which  were  for  the  benefit 
Id,  mighb  be  prejudicial  to  the  corn-trade  of  England,  Johnson 
I, — «« Sir  Thomas,  you  talk  the  language  of  a  savage  :  what, 
Id  you  prevent  any  people  from  feeding  themselves,  if  by  any 
Ineans  they  can  do  it  ?  "  It  was  this  unexpectedness  in  his 
Ich  gave  it  no  small  part  of  its  interest.  It  was  due  not  only  to 
It  variety  of  ways  in  which  he  could  regard  and  handle  almost 
lions,  bub  also  to  the  striking  dissimilarities  in  his  own  cha- 
I  Tory  though  he  was,  he  was  a  man  sprung  firom  the  people — 
Ine  moment  ashamed  of  his  origin — to  whom  the  people  were 
Ir  ]  who  made  their  happiness,  and  not  the  happiness  of  any 
Is,  his  sole  standard  of  good  government.  **  Where  a  great 
In  of  the  people,''  he  said,  "  are  suffered  to  languish  in  helpless 
Ihat  country  must  be  ill-policed  and  wretchedly  governed :  a 
Irovision  for  the  poor  is  the  true  test  of  civilization."  **  The 
le  of  every  nation,"  he  maintained  at  another  time,  '*  is  the 

fcommon  life As  the  great  mass  of  the  people  approach 

fcy  a  nation  is  refined ;  as  their  conveniences  are  multiplied,  a 
It  least  a  commercial  nation,  must  be  denominated  wealthy." 
Iglish  king,"  he  wrote,  **  has  no  great  right  to  quiet  when  his 
le  in  misery." 

Imitted  the  lawfulness  of  rebellion.  "  In  no  Government,"  he 
led,  *^  can  power  be  abused  long.  Mankind  will  not  bear  it. 
Ireign  oppresses  his  people  to  a  great  degree,  they  will  rise  up 
loff  his  head.  There  is  a  remedy  in  human  nature  against 
Ihat  will  keep  us  safe  under  every  form  of  Government."  **  If 
I  be  enormous,"  he  said  on  another  occasion,  '*  Nature  will 
Ind  claiming  her  original  rights,  overturn  a  corrupt  political 
I  When  he  uttered  these  words  he  was  not  so  very  far 
I  from  '*  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection  "  of  the  French 
Ins  •  nor  did  he  need  Boswell's  father  to  teach  him  that  the 
fch  Cromwell  did  was  that  "  he  gart  kings  ken  that  they  had 
I  \hm:  ueck»"     To  the  danger  of  irresponsible  power  he 
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"f\i1ly  alive.  **  There  are  few  minds/*  he  wrote,  **  to  which  tyranny  is 
^^Bot  delightful  ;  power  is  nothing  but  as  it  is  felt,  and  the  delight  of 
^fcuperiority  is  proportionate  to  the  resistance  overcome/*  He  judged 
^•much  more  indulgently  of  peoples  than  of  rulers.  ''  Governors,"  ho 
Vsatd^  *•  being  accustomed  to  hear  of  mure  crimes  than  they  can  punish, 
and  more  wrongs  than  they  can  redress,  set  themselves  at  ease  by 
adiscriminate  negligence »  and  presently  forget  the  request  when  they 
lose  sight  of  the  petitioner/*  So  patient  are  the  common  people,  that 
f  the  general  stoiy  of  mankind   will   evince  that   lawful  and  settled 

liuthority  is  very  seldom  resisted  when  it  is  well  employed 

Though  men  are  drawn  by  their  passions  into  forgetf  ulness  of  invisible 

awards  and  punishments,  yet  they  are  easily  kept  obedient  to  those 

Iwho  have  temporal   dominion  in   their  hands,  till   their  veneration  is 

Idissipated   by  such  wickedness  and   folly  as  can  neither  be  defended 

lor  concealed,"     He  attacked  the  system  under  which  the  governors 

lof   our  colonies  were   appointed,  and  compared  it   with  that  of   the 

?rench.      *'  To  bo  a  bankrupt  at  home,  or  to  be  so  infamously  vicious 

lat  he   cannot   be  decently  protected  in   his  own  *  country,  seldom 

ecomraends  any  man  to  the  government  of  a  French  colony/' 

For  Icings  he  often  shows  no  great  respect.     He  laughs  at  **  the 

attendant  on  a  Court,  whc^e  business  is  to  watch  the  looks  of  a 

fleeing  weak  and  foolish  as  himself,  and  whose  vanity  is  to  recount 

Ithe  names  of  men  who  might  di-op  into  nothing  and  leave  no  vacuity/' 

*'  Princes,"  he  wrote,  **  are  commonly  the  last  by  whom  merit  is 

[distinguished/'      Speaking  of  Queen  Marj^  the  wife  of  William  III,, 

[he  said;  ''  Her  character  has  hitherto  had  this  gi*eat  advantage  that 

pit   has    only    been    compared    with  that    of    kings/'     He  defends 

Imonarchs   against  the   reproach  which  had  been   cast  on  them  that 

[they  show  little   care  for   posterity,     *'Are    not    pretenders,   mock 

[patriots,    masquerades,    operas^    birthnights,    treaties,    conventions. 

[reviews,  drawing-rooms,  the  births  of  heirs  and  the  deaths  of  queens, 

|6uiBcient  to  overwhelm  any  capacity  but  that  of  a  king?"     '*The 

[acquisitions    of    kings/*   he     says,    **are    always    magnified/'      He 

>ants  Frederick  the  Great  fortunate  in  '*  the  difficulties  of  his  youth. 

,  *   Kings,  without  this   help  from   temporary  infelicity,  see  the 

[ivorld  in  a  mist,  which  magnifies  everything  near  them,  and  bounds 

[their  view  to  a  narrow  compass,  which  few  are  able  to  extend  by  the 

lere  force  of  cariosity/' 

When  Voltaire  *'  censured  Shakespeare's  kings  as  not  completely 

Iroyal — thinking,  perhaps,  that  decency  was  violated  when  the  Danish 

I  usurper  is  represented  as  a  drunkard/*  Johnson  replied  that  '*  Shake- 

Bpeare  knew  that  kings  love  wine  like  other  men,    and   that  wine 

[exerts  its  natural  power  upon  kings/'     In  a  note  on  "  The  Winters 

Tale/'  on  a  speech  of  Leontes,  king  of  Sicilia,  in  which  he  suggests 

that  instead  of  "  fact''  we  should  read  **  pack/'  he  says ;  **  Pack  is  a  low. 
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lord,  well  suited  to  the  rest  of  this  royal  invective."  When 
E,  in  a  note  on  another  passage  in  the  same  play,  says  that, 
I  certainly  too  gross  and  blunt  in  Paulina  to  call  the  king 
Iht  a  fool,"  Johnson  writes:  "Poor  Mr.  Theobald's  courtly 
cannot  be  thought  to  deserve  much  notice."  When  some  one 
I  him  of  George  the  Third's  neglect  of  Reynolds,  he  said  he 
I  it  a  matter  of  little  consequence.  **  His  Majesty's  neglect 
Iver  do  Sir  Joshua  any  prejudice ;  but  it  would  reflect  eternal 
I  on  the  king  not  to  have  employed  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds." 
I  of  his  political  definitions  might  have  excited  the  envy  even 
Itt  or  of  O'Connell — '^Pension.  In  England  it  is  generally  under- 
I  mean  pay  given  to  a  State  hireling  for  treason  to  his  country." 
I  A  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not  by 
Inon  judges  of  property,  but  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom 
I  paid/'  "  Favourite.  A  mean  wretch  whose  whole  business  is 
Imeans  to  please." 

loffa  at  **  the  little  tyrants  of  the  fields"  as  much  as  -at  the 
Irauta  of  nations.  He  describes  how  "  the  pride  which  under 
Ik  of  public  observation  would  have  been  only  vented  among 
I  and  domestics  becomes  in  a  country  baronet  the  torment  of 
Ice,  and  instead  of  terminating  in  the  destruction  of  china- 
Id  glasses,  ruins  tenants,  dispossesses  cottagers,  and  harasses 
I  with  actions  of  trespass  and  bills  of  indictment."  He  has  a 
loitgh  but  a  faint  hope,  that  he  may  excite  men  of  rank  "  to 
koks  and  manuscripts  to  equipage  and  luxury,  and  to  forsake 
Id  diversion  for  the  conversation  of  the  learned  and  the  satis- 
If  extensive  knowledge."  Very  curious  is  the  account  which 
lArblay  gives  of  his  treatment  of  Fulk  Greville,  the  "  superb 
I"  a  man  '*  who  was,"  she  says,  "  generally  looked  up  to  as  the 
fcntleman  about  town."  This  glorious  being  had  wished  to 
linson  ;  and  Dr.  Bumey  accordingly  had  invited  the  two  men 
fcuse*     Greville,  to  use  Mme.  D'Arblay's  words — 

le  field  with  the  aristocratic  armour  of  pedigree  and  distinction. 
lerefore,  he  kept  from  all ;  and  assuming  his  most  supercilious  air  of 
kperiority,  planted  himself  immovable  as  a  noble  statue  upon  the 

k  ii  a  stranger  to  the  whole  set Johnson  remained  silent, 

lly  lit  fiivt  and  afterwards  abstractedly  ....  completely  absorbed 
I  rumination ;  sustaining  nevertheless  a  grave  and  composed 
Ir,  with  an  air  by  no  means  wanting  in  dignity  any  more  than  in 
I  Very  unexpectedly,  however,  ere  the  evening  closed,  he  showed 
ilive  to  what  surrounded  him  by  one  of  those  singular  starts  of 
It  made  him  seem  at  times — though  purblind  to  things  in  common, 
lings  inanimate — ^gifted  with  an  eye  of  instinct  for  espying  any 
kosition  that  he  thought  merited  reprehension;  for  all  at  onoe» 
kedly  on  Mr.  Greville,  who,  without  much  self-denial,  the  niglit 
w  cold,  pertinaciously  kept  his  station  before  the  chimnej-pieoe,  lie 
I ;  '  It  it  vrere  not  for  depriving  the  ladies  of  the  fire,  I  should  lib 
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to  stand  upon  the  hearth  myself  I '  A  smile  gleamed  upon  every  face  at 
this  pointed  speech.  Mr.  Gi-eville  tned  to  smile  himself,  though  faintly  and 
scofiingly.  He  tried  also  to  hold  to  liis  post  .  .  *  .  for  two  or  three  minutes 
he  disdained  to  move,  but  the  awkwardness  of  a  general  pause  impelled  him 
ere  long  to  glide  back  to  his  chair;  but  he  rang  the  beU  with  foro©  as  he 
passed  it,  to  order  his  carriage.  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Johnson  had 
observed  the  high  air  atid  mien  of  Mr,  Greville,  and  had  purposely  brought 
forth  that  remai'k  to  disenchant  him  from  his  self -consequence.** 

Wai^s  and  conquests  Johnson  hated  with  a  liatred  worthy  of  John 
Bright  '*  I  would  wish/*  he  writes,  **  Caesar  and  Catiline,  Xerxes 
and  Alexander,  CTiarles  and  Peter,  huddled  together  in  obscurity  or 
detestation/'  ( -live  he  described  as  a  man  who,  **  loaded  *'  as  he  was 
**  with  wealth  and  hoiiouxs,  had  acquired  his  fortune  by  such  crimes, 
tliat  his  consciousness  ctf  them  impelled  him  to  cot  his  own  throat/* 
Lord  Macanlaj  places  Glide's  name  *'  in  the  list  of  those  who  have 
*done  and  suffered  much  for  the  happiness  of  mankind/'  Mr.  Brii^ht, 
speaking  in  18G2  of  our  government  in  India,  said  :  ^*  I  have  always 
described  it  as  a  piratical  joint-stock  company,  beginninfj^  with  Lord 
Clive  and  ending,  as  I  now  hope  it  has  ended,  with  Lord  Dalhonsie/* 
How  mucli  nearer  to  Johnson  is  the  Radical  orator  than  the  Whig  his- 
torian ?  How  the  grand  old  Quaker  would  have  applauded  him  when 
he  maintained  *'  that  the  martial  character  cannot  prevail  in  a  whole 
people  but  by  the  diminution  of  all  other  virtues/*  No  less  wonld  he 
have  praised  his  assertion  that  **  among  the  calamities  of  war  may  be 
justly  numbered  the  diminution  of  the  love  of  truth  by  the  falsehoods 
which  interest  dictates  and  credulity  encourages.  A  peace  will  equally 
leave  the  warrior  and  relator  of  wars  destitnte  of  employment ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  more  is  to  be  dreaded  from  streets  filled  with  soldiers 
accustomed  to  plunder,  or  from  garrets  filled  with  scribblers  accustomed 
to  lie/*  Johnson  describes  in  a  fable  a  mother  vulture  telling  her  little 
one,  who  had  been  watching  a  battle,  that  **  man  is  the  only  beast  who 
kills  that  whicli  he  does  not  devour,  and  this  quality  makes  him  so 
much  a  benefactor  to  our  species/'  He  scoffs  at  **  the  feudal  gabble  *' 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  wished  to  plunge  the  nation  into 
war  for  the  possession  of  Falkland's  Island — ''  a  bleak  aiid  gl(X)my 
solitude,  an  island  thrown  aside  from  human  use ;  stormy  in  winter 
and  barren  in  summer ;    an  island  which  not  the  southern  savages 

have    dignified   with    habitation This  is   the    count r}*/'    he 

continues,  *'  of  which  we  have  now  possession,  and  of  which  a 
numerous  party  pretends  to  wish  that  we  had  murdered  thousands 
for  the  titular  sovereignty  " — *'  murdered/'  that  is  to  say,  in  a  war 
with  Spain. 

Had  I  space,  I  would  quote  the  splendid  passage  in  his  '*  Falkland's 
lalauds/'  in  which  he  attacks  ''the  coohiessand  indifference  with  which 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  see  war  commenced/*  and  teaches  us  that 
*•  tiie   life  of  a  modem  soldier  is  ill-represented   by   heroic    fiction/' 
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fconfcrast  to  bis  hatred  of  war  do  we  find  in  the  pages  of  an 
Inber  of  the  gi*eat  Whig  Review — ^the  Review  of  Jeffrey  and 
Iqj  o£  Sydney  Smith,  and  Francis  Homer. 

IvilB  of  increasing  capital  [writes  the  reviewer],  like  the  evils  of  in- 
lopulation,  are  felt  long  before  the  case  has  become  extreme,  and  a 
I  miiy  be  observed,  is  much  more  likely  (at  least  in  the  present  state 
liTial  policy)  to  suffer  from  increasing  wealth  than  from  increasing 
I  of  people.  Are  there  no  checks  provided  by  the  constitution  of 
lit  lire  and  the  construction  of  civil  society  for  the  one  as  well  as  for 
I  of  thet^e  evils  ?  Mr.  Malthus  has  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which 
f  pie  of  populaiion  is  counteracted,  and  we  apprehend  that  causes 
lalosous  wUl  be  found  to  check  the  progressive  increase  of  capital. 
1^  living  and  other  kinds  of  unnecessary  expenditure — above  all,. 
Ixpensaa,  and  chiefly  the  expenses  of  war — appear  to  us  to  furnish 
lesHiiry  checka  to  the  indefinite  augmentation  of  wealth,  which  there 
In  a  priori  to  suppose  would  be  somewhere  provided  by  the  wise 
lis  of  Nature/* 

kassage  was  written  at  a  time  when  from  bad  harvests,  war 
lid  corn  laws,  the  people  were  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 
I  would  have  upbraided  it  as  even  more  the  language  of 
I  than  the  talk  of  Long  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, 
lid  prolonged  wars  and  extravagance  have  piled  up  the 
I  debt,  he  was  not  troubled  by  Hume's  fears  that  "  inevitable 
lust  follow.  '^  It  was,"  he  said,  "  an  idle  dream  to  suppose 
I  country  could  sink  under  the  debt.  Let  the  public  creditors 
Iso  clamorous,  the  interest  of  millions  must  ever  prevail  over 
Ithouaands."  In  other  words,  if  the  debt  threatened  to  over- 
Ihe  State,  repudiation,  partial  or  complete,  must  follow. 
Ing  about  the  approaching  coronation  of  George  III.,  he 
Ib  the  hope  "  that  the  number  of  foot-soldiers  will  be  diminished, 
Icannot  but  offend  every  Englishman  to  see  troops  of  soldiers 
letween  him  and  his  Sovereign,  as  if  they  were  the  most 
fcle  of  the  people,  or  the  king  required  guards  to  secure  his 
lom  his  subjects.  As  their  station  makes  them  think  them- 
Iportant,  their  insolence  is  always  such  as  may  be  expected 
Ivile  authority ;  and  the  impatience  of  the  people  under  such 
Ite  oppreBsioo  always  produces  quarrels,  tumults,  and  mischief." 
fcf  his  Idkrs  he  introduces  '*the  second  son  of  a  gentleman 
Itate  was  barely  suflScient  to  support  himself  and  his  heir  in 
lity  of  killing  game ; "  the  young  man  had,  therefore,  gone 
I  army.  **  I  passed,"  he  writes,  **  some  years  in  the  most 
Kihh  of   all  human   stations — that  of  a    soldier  in   time  of 


In,  in  his  pamphlets  on  our  wars  with  Burmah,  has  not  spoken 
lon^Hy  against  the  annexation  of  that  part  of  the  Eastern 
L  tWu  JoliBBon  always  spoke  against  conquest  in  every  part 
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erf  the  globe.  '*  I  do  not  much  wish  well  to  discoveries,"  he  said ; 
**  for  I  am  always  afraid  they  will  end  in  conquest  and  robbery.  To 
find  a  new  country  and  to  invade  it  has  always  been  the  same/*  Of 
Chrijitophpr  Columbus  he  said  that  *'  no  part  of  the  world  has  yet 
had  reason  to  rt-joice  that  he  found  at  last  reception  [at  the  Court  of 
Spain]  and  employment.  In  thn  same  year,  in  a  year  hitherto 
disastrous  to  mankind,  by  the  Portuguese  was  discovered  the  passage 
of  the  Indies,  and  by  the  Spaniards  the  coast  of  America."*  It  "  was 
with  great  emotion/*  Boswell  tells  us,  that  he  exclaimed,  *'  I  love  the 
University  of  Salamanca ;  for  when  the  Spaniards  were  in  doubt  as  to  the 
lawfulness  of  tbeir  conquering  America,  the  Umversity  of  Salamanca 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  was  not  lawful."  The  war  between  the 
English  and  the  French  in  America  he  looked  upon  as  a  contest  in  which 
'*no  honest  man  can  heartily  wish  success  to  either  party,  ,  ...  It  is  only 
the  quarrel  of  two  robbers  for  the  spoils  of  a  passenger.'*  He  intro- 
duces in  a  tale  an  Indian  chief  bidding  his  countrymen  *'  remember 
that  the  death  of  ev^ery  European  delivers  the  country  from  a  tyrant 
and  a  robber;''  and  this  he  published  when  the  story  of  Wolfe^s 
conquest  of  Quebec  was  but  a  fortnight  old,  and  the  church-bells, 
to  use  Horace  Walpole  s  striking  words,  '*  were  worn  threadbare  with 
ringing  for  victories/'  Of  the  colonies,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  that 
were  established  '^on  the  fairest  terms/*  he  says  that  "they  have  no 
other  merit  than  that  of  a  scrivener  who  ruins  in  silence  over  a  plunderer 
that  seizes  by  force/'  Of  the  cessions  that  were  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  princes  of  the  North  American  nations  he  writes : 
•'There  is  no  great  malignity  in  suspecting  that  those  who  have 
robbed  have  ako  lied/'  How  far  he  would  have  been  from  reproach- 
ing any  one  of  his  fellow-subjects,  even  "  a  black  man/*  for  his  colour, 
he  shows  by  his  assertion  that  ^'  it  is  ridiculous  to  imagine  that  the 
friendship  of  nations,  vvhether  civil  or  barbarous,  can  be  gained  and 
kept  but  by  kind  treatment ;  and  surely  they  who  intrude  uncalled 
iipDTi  the  country  of  a  distant  people  ought  to  consider  the  natives  as 
wortliy  of  common  kindness,  and  content  themselves  to  rob  without 
iusuUing  them." 

He  was  hopeful  of  better  times  to  come.  ''There  is  reason  to 
t^xjject  that,  as  the  world  is  more  enlightened,  policy  and  morality 
will  at  la^t  be  reconciled,  and  that  nations  will  learn  not  to  do  what 
they  would  not  suffer/'  He  seems  almost  to  anticipate  **  The  pai'lia- 
ment  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world/'  of  the  poet ;  for  in  his 
writings  we  come  across  such  expressions  as  "  the  universal  league 
of  social  beings,"  '^  the  great  republic  of  human  nature/'  **  the  great 
republic  of  humanity,**  against  which  **  it  is  not  easy  to  commit  more 
atrocious  treason  than  by  falsifying  its  records,  and  misguiding  its 
decrees/*  Against  wreckers,  on  whatever  coast  they  may  be  found, 
he  proposes  *'  a  general  insurrection  of  all  social  beings.'* 
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leland  he  always  had  a  strong  feeling  of  pity.  "  The  Irish," 
I'  are  in  a  most  unnatural  state,  for  we  see  there  ihe  minority 
Ig  over  the  majority."  He  praises  Swift  in  that  **  he  deli- 
fcland  from  plunder  and  oppression,  and  showed  that  wit, 
Ltt'd  with  truth,  had  such  force  as  authority  was  unable  to 
I .  .  .  Swift,"  he  continues,  **  taught  the  Irish  first  to  know 
li  interest,  their  weight,  and  their  strength,  and  gave  them 
I  assert  that  equality  with  their  fellow-subjects  to  which  they 
Ir  since  been  making  vigorous  advances,  and  to  claim  those 
Lich  they  have  at  last  established."  When  the  Irish  patriot, 
las,  had  to  flee  from  his  country  to  escape  the  impriaon- 
Ith  which  he  was  threatened,  '^  in  the  common  hall  of  the 
Imong  the  felons,"  Johnson  wrote  :  **  Let  the  man  thus 
Ito  exile  for  having  been  the  friend  of  his  country  be  re- 
la  every  other  place  as  a  confessor  of  liberty,  and  let  the 
power  be  taught  in  time  that  they  may  rob  but  cannot  im- 
r'  He  points  out  that  '*  no  oppression  is  so  heavy  or  lasting 
Iv'hich  is  inflicted  by  the  perversion  and  exorbitance  of  legal 

w When  plunder  bears  the   name  of  impost,  and 

lis  perpetrated  by  a  judicial  sentence,  fortitude  is  intimidaU^, 
Idem  confounded:  resistance  shrinks  from  an  alliance  with 
L  and  the  villain  remains  secure  in  the  robes  of  the 
lit€/'  The  sight  of  the  wretched  hovels  in  the  Hebrides — 
I  of  loose  stones  and  turf  in  a  cavity  between  rocks,  where  a 
lorn  with  all  those  powers  which  education  expands,  and  all 
lisatioDS  which  culture  refines,  is  condemned  to  shelter  itself 
I  wind  and  rain  " — the  sight  of  such  abodes  of  squalor  movfd 
I  to  write — 

E  gloomy  tiunquillity,  which  some  may  call  fortitude  and  othera 
I  was,  1  believe,  for  a  long  time  to  be  very  frequently  found  in 
Is  of  poverty ;  every  man  was  content  to  live  like  his  neighbours, 
Ir  wandering  from  home  saw  no  mode  of  life  preferable  to  his  own, 

I  the  ho\ise  of  the  laird,  or  the  laird's  nearest  relations,  whom  he 

II  a^  a  superior  order  of  beings,  to  whose  luxuries  or  honours  he 
IreteiMioufi.  But  the  end  of  this  reverence  and  submission  seems 
loach  in  g ;  the  Highlanders  have  learned  that  thei-e  are  countrien 
1  and  barren  than  their  own,  where,  instead  of  working  for  the 
py  man  rrjjiy  till  his  own  ground,  and  eat  the  produce  of  his  own 


K"  at  all  times  roused  his  deepest  indignation — '*  the  most 
lis  estate  in  human  life,"  he  called  it — '*  a  state  which  has 
leen  found  so  destructive  to  virtue  that  in  many  languages  a 
I  a  thief  are  expressed  by  the  same  word."  In  our  war  with 
l-ican  ci^^douies  he  proposed  that  "  the  slaves  should  be  set  free 
lished  with  firearms  for  defence,  ....  settled  in  some  simple 
Igovernmcint  within  the  country,  they  may  be  more  grateful 
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and  lionest  than  their  masters/*     This  scheme  shocked  the  caution  of 

Edmund  Burke.     '•  Slaves/'  Burke  said.  ^'  am  often  much  attached  to 

their  masters.      A  general  wild  offer  of  liberty  would  not  always  be 

accepted.     History  furnishes  few  instances  of  it.     It  is  sometimes  as 

1  hard  to  persuade  slaves  to  be  free  as  it  is  to  compel  freemen  to  be 

laves ;  and  in  this  auspicious  scheme  wo  should  have  both  these  pleasing 

tasks  on  our  hands  at  once.'*     Of  fugitive  negroes  Johnson  wrote  that 

'  they   asserted   their   natural    right   t^o    liberty   and   iudependence," 

[Jamaica  he  described  as  '*  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  dreadful  wicked- 

tiess,  a  den  of  tyrants  and  a  dungeon  of  slaves." 

No  man  was  more  eager  for  general  education-      **  He  that  volun- 
I'tarily  continues  ignomnce  is  guilty/*  he  asserts,  ''of  all  the  crimes  which 

[ignorance  pmducej The  efficacy  of  ignorance/'  he  continues, 

''*  has  been  long  tried,  and  has  not  produced  the  consequence  expected. 

liet  knowledge,  therefore,  take  its  turn.''      He  shows  why  it  is  that 

Jucation  is  dreaded  by  a  ruling  race.      '*  It  is  found  that  ignorance 

is  most  easily  kept  in  subjection,  and  that  by  enlightening  the  mind 

fith  truth  fraud  and  usurpation  would  be  made  less  practicable  and 

less  secure."     There  wei-e  men  who  maintained  '*  that  those  who  are 

ll)orn  to  poverty  and  drndgory  should  not  be  deprived  by  an  improper 

jeducation  of  the  opiate  of  ignorance/'     But  he  replied,  even  if  this  be 

Igranted,  we  have  first  to  determine  '*  who  are  those  that  are  bom  to 

[jverty.     To  entail  irreversible  poverty  upon  generation  after  genera* 

lion  only  because  the  ancestor  happened  t-u  be  poor  is  in  itself  cruel, 

not  unjust." 

To  him  might  justly  be  applied  the  words  which  he  used  of  Savage : 

I**  He  has  asserted  the  natural  equality  of  mankind,  and   endeavoured 

suppress  that  pride  which  inclines  men  to  imagine  that  right  is  the 

onsequence  of  power."     One  who  knew  him  well  describ^^d  him  as  a 

aan  who  ''  suppoiled  Ms  philosophical  character  with  dignity,  was 

BJrtremely  jealous  of  his  personal  liberty  and  independence,  and  could 

oot  brook  the  smallest  appearance  of  neglect  or  insult  even  from  the 

aighest  personages.'* 

Few  men  held  more  strongly  to  the  faith  that, 

**  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a*  that/' 

Tew  men  more  steadily  maintained   that,   however  high  the  dignities 
aav  be,  nevertheless 

"  The  pith  o'  sense  and  pride  o*  worth 
Are  higher  Tunks  than  a'  that/' 


From  him  may  be  learnt  the  danger  which  the  Radical  runs  when  he 
iLxes  with  the  great.  He  warns  his  readers  against  **  that  cowardice 
?hich  always  encroaches  fast  upon  such  as  spend  their  lives  in  the 
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of  persons  higher  than  themselves."     *'  Such,"  he  says, 

of  the  world,  that  the  most  obsequious  of  the  slaves  of  pride, 

rapturoua  of  the  gazers  upon  wealth,  the  most  officious  of 

erers  of  greatness,  are  collected  from  seminaries  appropriated 

udj  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  where  it  was  intended  that 

should  learn  to  be  content  with  little,  and  that  hope  should 

ly  to  honours  which  no  human  power  can  give  or  take  away." 

writes  Boswell,  **  was  his  inflexible  dignity  of  character,  that 

not  stoop  to  court  the  great."     *'  No  man,"  he  adds,  "  had  a 

otion  of  the  dignity  of  literature,  or  was  more  determined  in 

ing  the  re^ct  which  he  justly  considered  as  due  to  it."    This 

lexemplifies  by  the  following  anecdote :  **  Goldsmith,  in  his 

simplicity^  complained  one  day,  in  a  mixed  company,  of  Lord 

'I  met  him,'  said  he,  'at  Lord  Clare's  house  in  the  country,  and 

o  more  notice  of  me  than  if  I  had  been  an  ordinary  man.'  The 

having  laughed  heartily,  Johnson  stood  forth   in  defence  of 

,     *  Naj,  gentlemen,'  said  he, '  Dr.  Goldsmith  is  in  the  right 

an  ought  to  have  made  up  to  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith ;  and 

it  is  much  against  Lord  Camden  that  he  neglected  him.' " 

ler  to  Lord  Chesterfield — to  Chesterfield,  the  great  nobleman, 

sman,  *'  the  most  distinguished  orator  in  the  Upper  House, 

lundisputed  sovereign  of  wit  and  fashion  " — ^lias  surely  the  true 

g.     He  carried  his  Radicalism  to  the  family  hearth.    "  A 

lie  maintained,  **  had  no  right  to  control  the  inclinations  of  his 

s  in  marriage."    Writing  of  those  who  were  despotic  in  their 

f  the  hands  of  their  daughters,  he  says :  "  It  may  be  urged, 

ation  of  this  crime,  which  parents,  not  in  any  other  respect 

bered  with  robbers  and  assassins,  frequently  commit,  that  in 
mation  riches  and  happiness  are  equivalent  terms." 
y  be  objected  that  in  applying  the  term  JRadicalism  to  the 
bnsoo,  I  am  as  much  the  father  of  an  anachronism  as  ever 
was  when  his  son  was  christened   Feisistratus.     I  am 

however^  by  the  reflection  that  Johnson  himself,  in  con- 
all  recognized  systems  of  chronology,  applied  the  term  Whiy 
\j  e^'ly  period  indeed  in  the  world's  history.  **The  first 
le  said»  '*  was  the  devil."  Whiggism,  therefore,  is  of  far 
ntiquity  than  its  name,  and  so  is  Radicalism.  At  all 
T  want  of  a  better  word,  I  must  use  it  to  describe  that 

arked  vein  which,  as  the  passages  that  I  have  thus  brought 
show,    under-ran    **  his    high    Church    of     England    and 

I  principles."     It  is  shown,  moreover,  in  the  whole  con- 
is  life ;  in  his  steady  and  bold  assertion  of  the  high  merits 
to  respect  of  the  awkward  son  of  the  bankrupt  country 

even  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  poverty  and  sunomtded 
gV^  ioc\^Vj.    1\,  v&  «kown  in  the  indignation  with  whidi 
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in  his  college  days  he  threw  away  the  pair  of  new  shoes  which  some 
unknown  friend  had  set  at  his  door.  It  is  shown  in  his  letter  to 
Lord  Chesterfield ;  in  the  pride  with  which  he  brought  out  his  great 
Dictionary — '*  I  deliver  it  to  the  worid,"  he  said  in  his  Preface, 
**  with  the  spirit  of  a  man  that  has  endeavoured  well ;  "  in  his  asser- 
tion that  **  the  chief  gloiy  of  every  nation  arises,"  not  from  its  kings, 
its  nobles,  its  statesmen,  its  warriors,  but  from  the  class  to  which  he 
himself  belonged — "  its  authors."  It  is  shown  fix)m  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  interview  with  the  king,  in  his  never  failing  for  one 
moment  even  before  Majesty  in  the  respect  which  he  owed  to  himself. 
It  is  shown  in  that  *'  blunt  dignity  which  there  was  about  him  on 
every  occasion  ; "  in  that  fact  which  was  found  so  remarkable  by  one 
who  had  seen  no  small  variety  of  men,  that  however  meagre  might 
be  his  surroundings  in  his  home,  "no  external  circumstances  ever 
prompted  him  to  make  any  apology,  or  to  seem  even  sensible  of  their 
existence."  It  is  shown  in  the  timid  care  with  which  his  society  was 
shunned  by  ** great  lords  and  great  ladies" — a  class  which  does  not 
*'  love  to  have  their  mouths  stopped."  It  is  shown  in  the  proud  way 
in  which  he  always  acted  up  to  his  own  noble  words:  "  He  that  lives 
well  cannot  be  despised." 

Geobge  Bibkbegk  Hill. 
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Il>68a  remarked  that  if  any  of  the  modem   adepts  in  the 

ictive  criticism  of    the   Pentateuch  should  happen,    after 

|ff  this  mortal  coil,  to  find  themselves  in  that  region,  not  to 

in  the  presence  of  advanced  theologians,  in  which  the 
j>f  the  parable  is  reported  to  have  lifted  up  his  eyes  in 
Ind  if  they  should  have  the  grace  to  ask  father  Abraham  to 
Jsionaiy  to  the  upper  world  to  remedy  the  evil  they  had 
(imtriarch  would  not  be  able  to  reply,  *'  They  have  Moses 
1  opliets,  let  them  hear  them."  He  would  have  to  say, — 
1/  Moses  and  the  prophets,  but  you  have  discredited  them, 
[hem  have  discredited  Christ."      Perhaps  in  these  circum- 

might  think  it  well  to  send  back  some  of  the  petitioners 
Iheir  experiences. 

lult  of  such   an    apparition  from   the    other    world,  my 
)r.  Driver,*  and  I  maybe  pardoned  for  arriving  at  different 

respecting  the  labours  of  those  advanced  critics  whom  he 
litly  defends.  More  especially  is  this  likely  when  we  approach 
[^ration  of  the  subject  from  two  points  so  diverse  as  those 

criticism   and  the  observation  of  nature.     Here   I   may 

lit  thatj  if  the  editor  or  writer  of  Genesis  was  a  mere 
Irger  of  comparatively  recent  date,  the  reviewer  is  much 
Y  than  I  to  understand  his  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
lient  as  he  professes  to  be,  and  more  familiar  with  nature 
Ixjoksy  it  is  likely  that  his  statements  in  regard  to  the  world 

or  its  origin  may  be  better  comprehended  by  a  naturalist 

theologian.       I    honestly  believe   that  a  knowledge   of 

*  CoNTEUPOBABY  Rbview,  March  1889. 
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nature  and  scientific  habits  of  ttaught  may  in  many  cases  avail  more 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  than  mere  literary  and 
lingoistic  skill,  though  there  is  no  nt^cessity  to  despise  the  latter. 
In  any  case  I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  questions  raised  by 
my  reviewer  as  grounds  of  discussion  of  the  antiquity,  unity,  and 
genuineness  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis,  though  these  questions 
are  after  all  much  less  im]>ortant  than  many  others  which  are  open  to 
inquji-y  in  connection  with  this  ancient  book,  and  which  relate  to 
the  truths  which  it  teaches.  I  had  much  rather  regard  the  subject  as 
affecting  our  ideas  of  creation  as  revealed  t^  early  man»  than  as  a  mere 
battle  over  the  character  of  the  sacred  books  themselves. 

I  would  first  disclaim  with  the  greatest  sincerity  the  charge  of 
**  superciliousness  and,  contempt  ^*  brought  against  me.  A  reference 
to  my  boctk  might  have  shown  that  the  expression  "  reduced  to  waste 
paper*'  had  reference  to  theories  of  the  route  of  the  Exodus  based 
on  tho  reports  of  unscientific  travellers  and  deductions  therefrom,  and 
that  the  "*  bookwonns  and  pedants  '*  referred  to  were  not  the  learned 
men  whom  the  reviewer  names,  but  those  who  are  weak  enough  to 
trust  implicitly  to  their  authority  and  to  blazon  abroad  their  dicta  as 
inctontrovertible.  At  the  same  time  T  think  it  right  to  express  with 
the  utmost  decision  my  strong  conviction,  arrived  at  by  original  work, 
that  such  processes  as  those  to  which  the  reviewer  refers,  as  establish- 
ing **  the  composite  structure  of  the  Pentateuch/*  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  uses  the  expression,  and  the  conclusion  that  the  second  chapter 
of  Genesis  is  ""  contradictory  ''  to  the  first,  are  unscientific  and  un- 
reliable. 

It  is  true  I  am  called  by  my  reviewer  an  **  outsider,"  a  term 
which  may  be  of  good  or  of  bad  import  according  to  the  company 
ill  which  one  is  found  (Psalm  i.  I,  2).  The  accusation,  however, 
ts  unfair.  Even  geologists  have  souls  to  be  saved,  and  are  in- 
terested in  the  integrity  of  the  only  revelation  on  which  they  cnn 
rely;  and  this  applies  to  Genesis  as  well  as  to  the  New  Testament, 
since  it  is  patent  to  all  men  that  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  commits 
himself  to  the  genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  Moses  and  the 
prophets.  Farther,  any  man  who  for  fifty  years  has  daily  studied  the 
Bible  with  the  aid  of  its  original  languages,  and  has  during  all  this 
time  read  with  care  every  new  treatise  which  seemed  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, need  not  be  sneered  at  by  the  advocates  of  a  criticism  which  is 
of  yesterday,  and,  if  it  shares  the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  may  perish 
to-morrow,  while  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever.  I  do  not 
complain  of  the  scanty  courtesy  of  my  reviewer.  It  is  precisely 
what  I  would  expect  from  the  advocate  of  the  men  he  defends,  and 
what  I  have  experienced  too  often  to  be  surprised  at  it.  The  fact  that 
a  Sadducean  School  may  be  careful  not  to  identify  itself  too  closely, 
either  with  the  doctrine  of  Moses  or  of  Christ,  does  not  render  it  any 
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Intemptuoas  in  its  dealing  with  those  "  outsiders  "  who  claim 
Itant  right  of  judging  for  themselves,  or  the  scientific  right 
Ig  the  results  of  the  study  of  God's  works  to  the  explanation 
tealed  word. 

Isent  purjKDse  will,  however,  be  best  served  by  taking  up, 
poe  deference  to  the  eminent  authorities  relied  on,  some  of 
lations  which  the  reviewer  has  given  me ;  and  first  his  allu- 
bt  simple  and  pleasant  word  '*  grass,"  as  it  appears  in  the 
I  as  to  th(^  creation  of  plants  in  our  Englirfi  version  of 
III.  In  this  I  may  say  he  is  only  a  follower  of  a  less 
fcritic  in  tlie  Academy,'*  who  makes  my  treatment  of  this 
Kpccasion  of  a  jest  rather  more  clever  than  that  of  my  present 
I  In  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  verse  above  referred  to, 
lie  divine  command : — **  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the 
Bing  Beed  and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind. 
Id  is  in  itBiIf,  upon  the  earth.'*'  This  is  the  fiat ;  the  follow- 
I  gives  the  result  in  very  similar  terms,  though  with  a  few 
kations  which  are  not  without  interest. 

I  treating  of  these  words,  I  would  first  postulate  that  the 
r  editor  of  the  noble  compositions  contained  in  Genesis  i. 
I  ivhatevcr  his  means  of  information,  whether  by  direct 
L  vision  or  otherwise,  and  still  more  if  with  some  we  regard 
nlightened  only  by  his  own  genius  and  penetration,  mnst  be 
It  least  with  reason  and  common  sense,  and  with  that  ordinary 
le  of  natuiii  which  comes  to  men  by  observation,  and  which 
I  men,  judging  from  the  discoveries  they  made  and  the  works 
I  left,  must  have  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is 
I  to  insist  on  this,  because  my  reviewer  and  those  he  defends 
b  attribute  nothing  short  of  absolute  mental  imbecility  to  the, 
Lnknown  writer  of  these  venerable  records. 
Irther  to  bi^  observed  that  the  writer  is  describing  the  first 
ton  of  vegetation,  and  this  at  a  time  when,  according  to  his 
ling  in  the  following  verses,  the  climatic  and  even  astrono- 
Iditions  of  the  earth  were  different  from  what  they  now  are  ; 
I  though  this  vegetation  must  have  been  quite  different  in 
pi  that  of  the  modem  world,  and  probably  did  not  include 
les  now  extant,  he  has  to  describe  it,  whatever  its  aspect  as 
r  to  him,  in  the  terms  furnished  by  the  common  speech  of 
I  Even  to  modern  science  the  vegetation  which  he  indicates 
plain  words  is  as  yet  known  almost  exclusively  by  the  beds  of 
leea  carbon  which  resulted  from  its  interment  in  the  earth's 
I  by  infc  rence  from  the  forms  and  structures  of  a  somewhat 
L  growing  imder  somewhat  different  conditions.  The  task 
I  our  ancient  writer  was  thus  probably  much  more  diflbmlt 
I  *  September  1, 1S8S. 
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than  he  could  himself  comprehend — certainly  much  more  so  than  is 
imagined  by  the  reviewer. 

He  uses  three  Hebrew  words,  the  first  of  which,  ^/^'^/^e,  translated 
grasB,  13  the  one  in  quevstion.  That  this  term  cannot  in  this 
place  mean  grass  in  our  ordinary  sense  of  that  word  appears  from 
the  context,  since,  of  tlie  two  classes  of  plants  mentioned  immediately 
after  it,  one,  viz»,  herbs  producing  seed,  includes  the  grasses,  and  we 
can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  knowledge  of  grass  possessed  by  this 
old  writer  was  limited  to  what  he  could  learn  firom  an  Oxford  lawn 
mowed  so  often  that  it  can  never  go  to  Beed,  It  is  to  bo  observed, 
moreover,  that  the  verb  used  along  with  rfeA/  is  derived  from  the 
same  root,  so  that  if  we  translate  the  noon  by  grass  we  might  read, 
as  some  have  done,  *' grass  itself  with  grass;**  or,  if  we  prefer  to 
regard  the  noun  as  more  general,  we  might  read  the  words  with 
others^  *'  vegetate  vegetation/*  The  latter  of  these  extreme  views 
wuuld  import  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  of  vegetation  referred  to, 
herbs  and  woody  plants,  and  that  desJie  ia  a  general  and  preliminary 
term  covering  both.  In  this  case,  however,  the  impropriety  of 
translating  it  grass  would  be  stDl  more  apparent.  The  first  of 
these  views  is  probably  to  be  preferred,  and  was  that  adopted  by 
RosenmuUer,  one  of  my  earliest  teachers  in  biblical  matters,*  He 
explains  the  passage  as  including  three  classes  of  plants: — "(1) 
Tenera  kerha  sine  mmine  mUeni  ccmspiciw ;  (2)  QiKr  semen  pfv/cH 
majorqne  est ;  (3)  Arbores,  sub  quihus  arbiista  contineniur*^  His  view 
may  seem  antiquated  to  my  reviewer,  but  it  still  couimends  itself 
to  my  judgment,  though  we  now  know  more  than  was  known  in 
Rosenmidler's  time  as  to  the  nature  of  the  event  portrayed. 

But  let  us  inquire  as  to  the  biblical  use  of  the  word  ;  and,  in  the 
Hi^t  place,  some  light  is  thrown  upon  this  by  the  expression  ''  TadsJie 
deshe/^  where,  as  already  stated,  the  verb  to  produce,  or  bring  forth, 
is  allied  to  the  noun.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
general  sense  of  springing  or  sprouting  implied  in  the  verb  should 
also  be  extended  to  the  noun.  Dasha  is  an  uncommon  verb, 
occurring,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  only  in  oue  other  place,  in  the 
Book  of  Joel,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  vivid  and  simple  delinea- 
tions of  nature,  and  where,  from  the  connection  in  which  the 
prophet  uses  the  word,  he  would  almost  seem  to  refer  to  the  verse 
in  Genesis  :^ — 

'*  For  the  pastures  of  the  wUderne&s  do  tprinfff 
For  the  tree  bcarcth  her  fruit,*' 


His  prediction  is  certainly  much  intensified  in  force  if  we  suppose 
Buch  a  reference.  In  Gen.  i.  12,  the  verb  7/aiza  is  used,  its  signi- 
ficance being  to  go  out,  or  produce.     In  the  Revised  Version  the  first 

*  "  Scholia  in  Gen./'  where  also  the  alternailTe  view  of  r^rarding  d^^hi  and  eulf  aa 
pleonastic  is  stated. 
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i-   II  verbis  translated  "  put  forth,"  and  the    other  "  brought  fordi 

do  not  know  what  difference   the  translators   meant  to  indica 

these  phrases,  but  it  seems  certcdn  that  the  original  writer  int< 

J  J  a  nice  distinction  between  the  '*  brairding/'  as  we   may  call  it  (1 

' '  a  good  Saxon  word  still  employed  by  farmers),  of  the  first  v^l 

•  \.  and  its  subsequent  development,  as  if  he  had   himself  been  a  wi 

of  it,  and  as  he  may  have  seen  the  early  vegetation  spring  up  i 

i  desert  after  the  rains.    A  beautiful  example  of  this  process,  almoe 

t  a  new  creation,  has  been  recently  observed  in  the  clothing  of  the 

^  of  cinders  left  by  the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa,   first  with  dc 

;  ' .  microscopic  algoid  plants,  and  then  with  other  forms  of  vegetatii 

.    i|  As  to  the  word  DeslU  itself,  it  occurs  only  once  in  the  Penta 

{  ^  beyond  Genesis  i.,  and  then  in  the  Song  of  Moses,  Dent.  xzxiL 

the  beautiful  passage : — 


"  Mj  doctrine  shaU  drop  as  the  rain, 
M  J  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew. 
As  the  small  rain  upon  the  tender  ^om. 
And  as  the  showers  upon  the  herb.*** 

Here  the  necessity  of  using  the  phrase  "  tender  grass "  showt 
the  word  implies  more  than  mere  grass,  and  the  word  for  herb  ; 
same  used  presumably  by  the  same  writer  in  Gen.  L  11.  Ai 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Job,t  which  is  equally  remarkable  witi 
Pentateuch  for  the  accuracy  and  variety  of  its  references  to  ni 
deserves  notice. 

"  To  satisfy  the  waste  and  desolate  ground. 
To  cause  the  tender  grass  to  spring  forth." 

Here  the  margin  of  the  Revised  Version  gives  "  green  sward, 
the  Authorized  Version  has  "  bud  of  the  tender  herb."  In 
passages  the  reference  is  evidently  to  the  bulbous-rooted  vegetati 
the  desert,  and  these  periphrases  and  variations  show  that  the  Er 
language,  as  represented  by  the  translators,  ancient  and  modem, 
be  at  a  loss  for  any  one  word  to  express  the  meaning",  which  ii 
dently  related  rather  to  the  act  of  springing  up  than  to  gra 
such.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  plain  that  in  these  places  the  word  do€ 
mean  grass,  but  immature  or  non-seeding  herbage  in  general.  \ 
are  eleven  other  ])assages  in  which  it  occurs,  in  the  majority  of  ^ 
it  can  be  much  better  rendered  by  tender  or  young  herbage  tha 
grass. t  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  Hebrew  has  other  i 
to  express  ordinary  grass,  more  especially  chatsir  and  cseb,  \ 
are  more  frequently  used  than  desh^,  though  neither  is  absol 
restricted  to  plants  of  the  order  Gramimxie,  and  the  latter  ij 
word  rendered  herb  in  Genesis  i. 

*  Revised  Version.     In  the  Authorized  Version  *•  tender  herb  *'  and  **  irrass  " 
t  xxxviii.  27.     The  original   here  has  *' vtotzo  desfU'—thc   former   word    ref 
either  to  the  act  of  springing  up  or  to  the  locality  of  it. 

^  TUv^  \\s\\a\  iciidcT\T\^s  in  tK<i  Sc\\^\iag;liit  are  botanc  and  cA/o**. 
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Returninj[?  now  to  Genesis  i.,  we  find  that  the  writer,  in  picturing 
the  introduction  of  plants,  has  before  his  mind  either  the  ideas  of  time 
of  introduction  or  of  rank,  or  both.  He  may  mean  to  inform  us  that 
in  the  introduction  of  plants  the  lower  or  humbler  came  first,  and  the 
herbs  bt?aring  seed  and  trees  bearing  tVuit  in  order  of  rank,  or  that 
those  seedless  plants  designated  by  desJi^  constituted  the  whole  of  the 
first  vegetation,  to  be  afterward  expanded  into  higher  forms.  The 
diflference  between  these  views  is  only  a  question  of  how  much  of  the 
process  was  before  his  mind,  and  in  either  case  dtishS  must  indicate  tie 
simpler  and  humbler  types  of  plants,  whether  we  call  them  crypto- 
gams or  by  any  other  name.  Btit  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
were  and  are  many  cryptogams  that  are  trees,  so  that  we  should  have 
to  say  humbler  cryptogams  in  order  to  be  as  accuratt*  as  oar  ancient 
authority,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  here  the  little  toucheB  of 
pictorial  effect  given  by  the  trees  being  over  the  earth  rather  than 
merely  upon  it,  by  the  emphatic  mention  of  the  highest  form  of 
vegetation  in  the  seed  enclosed  in  its  perfect  fruit,  and  also  by  the 
parallelism  between  tiie  idea  of  springing  up  in  the  indication  of  the 
earlier  and  humbler  plants  of  the  land,  and  that  of  multiplying 
abnndantiy  in  the  lower  animals  of  the  waters  (versa  20). 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  principal  ]>oints  involved  in  the  study 
of  this  remarkable  verse  of  Genesis,  which,  from  the  standpoint  of 
natural  science,  has  still  other  bearings,  and  they  are  surely  sufficient 
to  show  how  crude  is  the  conclusion  of  my  reviewer — ^*'  The  common 
rendering  grass  is  clearly  the  only  one  which  the  word  will  be^ir" — 
in  contrast  with  the  profound  and  accmTite  conception  of  our  ancient 
authority. 

The  reviewer's  conviction  of  the  *:  composite  structum  *'  of  the 
Pentateuch  seems  to  have  induced  him  to  attribute  a  comiX)aite 
character  to  my  book,  which  is  really  the  record  of  a  journey  under- 
taken with  a  definite  object — namely,  to  study  the  large  collections  of 
prehistoric  and  Eastern  remains  accumidated  in  recent  3"ears  in  Europe, 
and  to  employ  these  in  aid  of  such  researches  as  I  could  make  in 
Bible  lands*  I  find  myself  in  good  company,  however,  when  the  idea 
of  composite  structure  in  the  Pentateuch  is  pushed  so  far  as  to  biame 
me  for  supposing  that  **  Genesis  i*  is  not  contradictory  to  Genesis  ii." 
Is  not  the  supposition  of  such  contradiction,  at  the  very  first  sight  of  the 
record,  scarcely  ci'edible  ?  Whoever  the  writer  or  editor,  at  whatever 
time,  can  we  imagine  him  as  giving  a  deliberate  and  connected  state- 
ment of  the  order  of  creation  at  the  beginning  of  his  book,  and  imme- 
diately following  this  statement  by  a  contradiction  in  which  the  facts 
are  stated  in  the  opposite  order  of  their  pi-eviously  alleged  occurrence. 
This  difficulty  is  not  mitigated,  but  rather  increased,  by  the  hypothesis 
of  different  documents  pieced  together;  because  the  compiler  could 
not  on  this  hypothesis  have  placed  the  supposed  contradictory  docu- 
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lin  such  immediate  snccession  without  seeing  that  they  were 
ly  destructive.  Is  it  not  in  every  way  more  probable  that  he 
Idy  and  supposed  that  his  readers  would  understand  him  to 
I  to  relate  in  the  one  chapter  events  different  from  those  recorded  in 
ler :  that,  in  short,  it  was  his  design  to  place  man  in  his  proper 
liid  without  undue  details,  in  the  general  account  in  chapter  i.^ 
In  to  bpgin  his  special  human  history  by  a  more  particular 
I  of  the  condition  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  when  man 
Id  on  it.  Thus  the  magnificent  cosmological  symmetry  of  the 
I  of  creation  in  chapter  i.  is  preserved  intact,  and  we  are  intro- 
Ib  detail  to  the  earth  of  the  later  part  of  the  sixth  creative  day 
lian  took  possession  of  it.  Even  if  this  were  more  doubtful,  any 
lably  houest  writer  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  especi- 
leii  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has  truthfully  sketched  the  oon- 
If  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  Pleistocene  age,  when,  so  far  as 
Ireaeut  know,  man  made  his  appearance.  The  objections  urged 
Iview  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  puerile  to  merit  serious  treat- 
I  One  of  them,  however,  deserves  a  word  of  notice.  It  is 
I  not  quite  certain,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  usage,  that 
My  t  arly  records  **  beast  of  the  field  "  is  precisely  identical  with 
Inato  phrase,  **  beast  of  the  earth ;  "  but,  waiving  this,  I  do  not 
liiy  reason  to  deny  that  carnivorous  animals  existed  in  Eden. 
Itrary  seems  to  be  stated,  and  the  serpent  certainly  was  there. 
lat  there  were  animals  in  Eden  similar  to  those  with  which 
Ihreateiifl  the  Israelites  in  Leviticus  xxvi.  22,  and  able  to  rend 
Lthat  is  to  say,  large  and  dangerous  carnivora — is  entirely  at 
m  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  record,  and  with  scientific  pro- 
I  as  welh  It  is,  however,  characteristic  of  many  of  the  critics 
Itny  reviewer  defends,  that  they  are  willing  to  sacrifice  con- 
I  and  general  probability  in  deference  to  any  merely  verbal 
Iniore  likely  to  occur  to  them  than  to  an  ancient  and  concise 


lore  important  question  is  the  site  of  Eden,  a  question  which  I 
lett^'  fully  treated  of  in  such  light  as  recent  geographical  re- 
h  have  cast  on  the  subject,  and  which,  to  my  mind,  is  very  satis- 
I  The  one  objection  to  this  urged  by  your  reviewer  is  that  the 
fkds  of  the  rivers  of  Eden  are  really  their  outlets.  No  doubt 
lusible  to  find  authorities  who  aflirm  this,  and  almost  anythiog 
Iwever  fanciful,  that  can  be  imagined  respecting  the  rivers  of 
lliut  the  term  head,  as  applied  figuratively  to  any  natural  object, 
lew;  as  in  all  other  languages,  is  usually  the  upper  part  of  it, 
fceginning  of  it,  and  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  for  under- 
b  ft  othenvise  here,  except  to  favour  certain  theories  as  to  the 
lEden.  Above  all,  such  an  idea,  or  such  a  use  of  words,  is  not 
m  have  occurred  to  primitive  or  early  men,  familiar  with  nature 
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mor»?  than  with  the  notions  of  scholars,  whose  ideas  of  the  simplest 
natural  facts  are  often  wry  crude.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  a  rirer  whose  outlet  is  its  beginoing,  or  is  higher  than  its 
head.  Besides  this,  one  of  the  ri\rers — namely;  Pisoii — must,  from  the 
description,  have  llowed  from  a  mountainous  country.  There  is  no 
warrant  for  the  assertion  that  the  description  follows  the  **  downward  " 
course  of  the  stream.  The  writer  merely  tells  us  that  the  river  was 
in  the  garden,  that  it  went  out  or  ascended  (possibly  oversowed)  from 
Eden  to  irrigate  the  garden,  and  that  from  thence  (the  garden,  not 
Eden)  it  divided  iuto  four  heads.  Further,  one  of  these  heads,  or  rivers, 
was  Euphrates,  another  Tigris,  whose  junction  in  tlie  Shat  el  Arab 
must  have  been  known  to  the  MTiter,  which  at  once  reduces  to  a  phy- 
sical absunlity  the  idea  that  the  heads  of  these  rivers  ore  outlets,  and 
proves  that  the  garden  wa8  at  or  near  their  coullueace*  One  learned 
commentator  has  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two  ideas  by  making 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  meet  in  Kden  and  then  divide  below  ;  but 
only  a  few  have  been  so  bold  as  to  imagine  a  single  origin  or  source 
dividing  into  four  streams,  though  some  have  endeavoured  to  represent 
the  heads  jls  separate  canals  or  streams  in  a  delta.  T  have  not  en- 
deavoured to  settle  the  matter  by  a  majority  of  votes,  but  if  it  is  the 
**  almost  universally  accepted"  intc-rpretation  of  any  school  of  critics 
or  commentators  that  we  should  understand  the  heads  of  rivers  to  be 
their  outlets^  tljen  all  I  caa  say  is,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  critics. 
Seriously,  I  think  any  one  who  will  carefully  consider  the  topographical 
and  geological  facts  as  I  have  presentcHl  them  in  the  work  criticized, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  understand  distinctly  the  geogi'aphieal  features 
described  in  Genesis,  and  to  see  that  they  accord  well  with  the  pre- 
sent structure  of  the  country  and  with  its  probable  condition  in  the 
early  modem  period. 

Finally,  I  am  quite  guiltless  of  the  belief  that  any  important  share 
of  the  discoverj-  of  the  Egyptian  element  in  the  Pentateuch  belongs 
to  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  remember  when  it  was  customary  with  a 
I  ^certain  school  of  objectors  to  say  that  Egyptian  discoveries  had  proved 
that  the  whole  Pentateuch,  including  its  religious  rites  aod  its  laws, 
was  nothing  but  an  adaptation  and  abridgment  of  the  Egyptian  learn- 
ing and  theology.  It  now  suits  such  persons  to  take  the  opposite 
side.  Wh<-n  we  consider  the  unmistakable  early  Chaldean  affinities 
of  Genesis — the  e\adence  of  which  discovery  is  daily  strengthL^ning,^ — 
the  equally  decided  Egyptian  colouring  of  the  other  books  of  tie 
Pentateuch,  and  the  sudden  descent  to  purely  Palestinian  afiairs  in 
Joshua  and  Judges,  we  find  facts  which  no  theor)-  of  composite  and 
late  origin  can  overthrow.  That  any  writer  in  the  times  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy  or  later  could  have  worked  out  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness, or  of  an 3^  fmgments  and  traditions,  a  whole  so  coherent 
and  harmoniouSj  and  so  full  of  minute  touches  relating  to  facts,  phices, 
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Ims  of  whicli  he  must  have  been  personally  ignorant,  wonld 
Icle  of  which  we  have  certainly  no  example  in  modem  times. 
I  be  observed,  however,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
lable  aniount  of  knowledge  and  skill  must  be  assumed  on  the 
le  literary  forgers  to  whom  we  are  supposed  to  owe  the  Books 
1  these  men  are,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  with  singular 
liicy  to  have  been  careless  and  silly  to  the  last  degree,  in 
I  palpable  contradictions  and  anachronisms  into  their  work. 
kevar,  we  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  question,  from  an 
I  point  of  view,  the  facts  of  the  exodus  are  all  consistent  with 
ksity  of  a  leader,  lawgiver,  and  historian  like  Moses;  a 
■  of  his  nation's  history  up  to  his  own  time  in  Genesis;  a 
w  of  events  during  the  march  to  Canaan  (Exodus  xvii.  14, 
|7),  probably  with  the  aid  of  trained  Egyptian  scribes,  of 
kre  must  have  been  many  in  the  camp  of  Israel ;  a  legislator 
Iws  were  framed  from  time  to  time  as  exigency  required, 
lorporated  in  the  narrative  of  his  work,  and  were  finally 
lup  in  that  wonderfal  and  most  archaic  compound  of  histoiy, 
Ipoetr)^  which  we  call  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  No  minute 
tred  criticisms  can  ever  avail  to  shake  this  fabric,  any  more 
ler  pelletE  can  sink  an  ironclad. 

lord  in  conclusion  respecting  the  moral  complexion  of  this 
I  A  writer  in  the  ^^  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  "  thus  extenuates 
I  obliquity  of  the  compilers  of  the  supposed  composite  and 
Intntoach  as  evidenced  by  Deuteronomy.  The  work  of  the 
lor  forger  was  done,  he  says,  "  not  in  pious  fraud,  but  simply 
Lis  object  was,  not  to  give  a  new  law,  but  to  expound  and 
llosaic  principles  in  relation  to  new  needs ;  and,  as  ancient 
We  not  accustomed  to  distinguish  historical  data  from  historical 
Is,  he  naturally  presents  his  views  in  dramatic  form  in  the 
iMosea/'*  This  defence,  let  it  be  observed,  refers  to  a  book  • 
Llieitly  says  it  was  written  by  Moses  at  a  definite  time  and  in 
p  place  (Deut.  i.  1-5  and  xxxi.  9). 

Ivas  an  ingenious  workman  in  England  some  time  ago,  who 
liired  palaeolithic  flint  implements  for  sale  to  collectors. 
Lck's""  implements  were  exactly  on  the  model  of  the  old, 
Ited  to  the  ^'  new  needs  "  of  modem  antiquarians,  and  were 
Lf  by  a  *^  dramatic  form,  in  the  name  of"  palasolithic  men, 
loabt  made  and  used  precisely  similar  tools.  Flint  Jack 
lirse  not  inclined  to  "distinguish  historical  data"  from  '*  the 
I  deduction "  which  he  imposed  upon  his  castomers.  But 
k's  was  a  very  harmless  imposture  compared  with  the  forgery 
lots  intended  to  influence  men  with  regard  to  their  highest 
land  to  subject  them  to  the  domination  of  a  priestly  caste. 
I  •  Article,  "Bible." 
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Ingenious  manafactarers  prepare  an  excellent  substitute  for  butter 
out  of  the  vilest  refuse,  and  my  grocer  may  not  be  clearly  alive  to 
the  difference  between  the  wholesome  product  of  a  country  dairy  and 
the  oleomargarine  whose  origin  and  history  are  different,  but  which 
may  serve  "  present  needs"  as  a  substitute,  although  the  "  historical 
deduction  "  as  to  its  origin  implied  in  selling  it  as  dairy  butter  may 
be  false.  I  consume  my  oleomargarine,  flattering  myself  that  it  is 
butter  and  am  none  the  worse,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  a  trifle  less 
digestible.  The  morality  of  the  transaction  is  not  good,  but  still  not 
quite  so  bad  as  that  of  the  imagined  falsification  of  Deuteronomy. 

How  can  men,  professing  to  be  servants  of  Him  who  came  *'  to 
bear  witness  to  the  truth,"  have  any  respect  for  documents  whose 
authors  must  have  been  morally  on  a  level  with  Flint  Jack  and 
dishonest  grocers  ?  How  can  they  expect  us  to  go  to  church  and 
listen  to  them  when  reading  or  preaching  from  these  old  forgeries, 
which  we  cannot  believe  if  we  believe  the  doctrine  .of  their  modem 
expositors?  It  is  surely  time  for  even  *' outsiders"  to  protest 
against  such  inconsistency,  and  especially  for  Christian  naturalists, 
who  find  the  sacred  name  of  Science  prostituted  by  this  pseudo- 
gnosis,  to  make  their  voices  heard  in  favour  of  fair  and  honest  expo- 
sition of  the  Bible,  a  book  to  which  they  owe  so  much,  and  which,  in 
its  treatment  of  nature,  is  so  greatly  superior  to  most  other  litera- 
ture. I  am  not  done  with  this  subject,  and  trust  that  I  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  it  further  on  a  future  occasion,  when  I  propose 
to  refer  to  the  Antediluvian  Age  and  the  Deluge,  which  may  bring  up 
another  question  in  which  Science  is  interested,  namely,  that  of 
l^Iiracle  as  related  to  facts  in  physical  science  and  to  the  laws  of 
nature. 

J.  William  Dawson. 
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MADAME   FRANCE    AND    HER 
BRAV   GENERAL. 


THE  political  problem  in  France  is  one  of  deep  interest  bej 
borders  of  the  Republic.     For  it  raises   anew  in  the  Ce; 
I  !  of  the  Revolution  the  great  question  whether  there  is  or  whetl 

\  J  can  be  in  a  democratic  State  any  interdict  imposed  or  maintains 

t  the  absolute  authority  of  universal  suffrage.      In  England,  po 

t  have  accustomed  themselves  to  regard  the  clearly   expressed  ^ 

;  majority  of  the   electors  as  decisive.     With    us   the  phrases 

sovereignty,  the  will  of  the  people,,  self-government,  have  c 
mean  in  practice  this :  that  there  is  no  appeal  either  in  the 
the  constitution  from  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  as  si 
a  general  election.  Tlie  British  householder  is  as  absolute  as  tl 
As  long  as  he  is  in  doubt,  other  powers  exist.  When  he  has  n 
his  mind,  they  simply  disappear.  The  utmost  that  the  most 
partisans  of  the  House  of  Lords  now  venture  to  maintain  is  t 
Second  Chamber  may  interpose  for  a  season  in  order  to  place 
all  doubt  the  fact  that  the  electorate  has  really  made  up  its 
But  when  that  mind  is  made  up  beyond  all  doubt  its  decisi 
obeyed. 

General  elections  have  come  to  be  more  and  more  of  plel 
and  the  voice  of  the  people,  as  audible  at  such  elections,  has  com 
regarded  as  the  only  English  equivalent  of  the  voice  of  Go<l 
people  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  Xo  law  is  suf)erior  to  the 
Their  votes  are  the  source  of  law.  When  they  vote  it  is  in  o 
declare  what  laws  shall  be  abrogated  or  what  laws  shall  be 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  impossible,  therefore,  for  Engl 
even  to  imagine  that  the  will  of  the  voting  majority  for  a  tim< 
can  be  or  ought  to  be  subjected  to  any  limitation. 

In  YT«iice^\iWJ^N^T^  t\i^  home  of  the  Revolution,  where  mc 
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much  more  than  they  do  in  Engl^md  iu  the  magniloquent  pli  rases 
which  assert  the  uncontroUcd  soveivignty  of  the  nation,  the  plebiscitary 
doctrine  is  Btill  reg'ardt'd  by  many  politicians  as  a  damnable  heresy. 
This  was  bluntly  expressed  by  M.  Reinach  in  the  Repnbliqite  Frajvgaise^ 
after  General  Boulanger's  election  for  Paris,  when  he  wrote  : 

"The  will  of  the  pei>ple,  if  it  presumes  to  go  against  the  law,  is  that  of  a 
druuketi  peislia ;  the  duty  of  il  llepiiblieiiii  longistrat^  is  to  crush  it/* 

The  conception  of  the  existence  of  a  magistrate  upon  whom  waa 
imposed  the  duty  of  crushing  the  will  of  the  people  is  so  novel  to  tie 
average  British  elector  that  he  will  probably  be  revolted  at  it.  Yet 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  the  United  States  to  find  in  full  force  and 
practical  operation  a  number  of  effective  checks  and  limitations  upon  • 
the  national  will — checks  and  limitations  which  impose  upon  the 
Republican  magistracy  in  certain  contingencies  the  duty  which 
il.  ReiAach  declai-es  is  imposed  on  the  French  Presidency.  The  mil 
of  the  people,  no  matter  how  clearly  expressed  in  plebiscitary  elections, 
cannot  effect  any  alteration  in  the  American  Constitution  until  certain 
rigorously  imposed  conditions,  entailing  the  delay  of  years  and  the 
patient  and  prolonged  verification  of  the  force  and  persistency  of  the 
national  will,  have  been  scrupulourily  complied  with,  No  majority,  no 
matter  how  decisivej  of  the  American  people  can  place  a  law  on  the 
Statute-book  which  conflicts  with  the  written  constitution  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Supreme  Court;  whereas,  in  England,  there  is  no  law 
and  no  institution  which  cannot  be  throura  into  the  melting-pot  as  soon 
as  the  British  householder  lias  Imd  an  opportunity  of  clearly  making 
known  his  will.  The  only  check  u|5€n  the  impatient  will  of  the 
democracy  is  the  Septennial  Act.  Once  in  seven  years  the  house- 
liolder  becomes  an  autocrat,  and  those  who  are  curious  about  such 
things  will  find  in  tlie  agitation  for  shorter  Parliaments  the  most 
significant  and  possibly  the  most  dangerous  symptom  of  the  growth  of 
what  may  be  termed  plebiscitary^  absolutism  in  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  frequently  made  known  his  anxiety  for  the 
adoption  of  Americikn  safeguards  against  the  uncontrolled  caprice  of 
the  voting  majority.  Democracies  are,  however,  impatient  of  restric- 
tions which  impede  the  making  of  their  will  immediately  executive ; 
in  England  the  natural  forces  of  the  national  sluggishness  have  hitherto 
Uxm  potent  enough  to  conceal  and  to  minimize  the  dangers  against 
which  ever}'  constitution  builder  seeks  to  guard.  We  can  afford  to 
take  the  risk.  But  because  we  can  do  bo^  it  does  not  nec€8.sarily 
follow  that  other  nations  ca.n  follow  our  example.  In  England  we  can 
aftbrd,  or  at  least  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  afibrd,  to  allow  the 
voting  majority  to  become  periodically  autocratic.  If  we  make  a 
njistake  at  one  election  we  ciin  rectify  it  at  the  next.  That  is 
because  in  England  there  is  no  power  superior  to  the  electorate,  and 
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I  ill  countries  where  the  electorate  represents  the  supreme 
It  it  can  safely  be  invested  with  supreme  power  that  is 
lely  executive.  If  that  is  necessary  to  the  full  exercise  of 
lovereignty,  then  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  France  has  not 
lions  under  which  alone  national  sovereignty  can  be  exercised. 
leople  do  not  realize,  and  fortunately  for  themselves  are  never 
I  realize,  tho  enormous  difference  which  the  existence  of  an 
larmy  makes  in  the  conditions  of  government.  We  can  do  as 
I,  because  whatever  blunders  we  make  nothing  is  irreparable. 
Ipossibb  for  a  free  community,  in  which  the  soldier  is  an 
Imt  unit  among  the  mass  of  citizens,  to  part  with  its  freedom. 
I>tj  even  if  we  wished  it,  vote  ourselves  into  slavery.  The 
lave  that  privilege.  If  for  a  moment  we  were  to  be  seized 
Icaprice  of  servitude,  we  should  no  sooner  experience  its  evils 
should  resume  our  liberty.  But  in  countries  where  there  is  a 
ly,  popular  liberty,  in  the  English  sense,  is  impossible. 
Is  the  fundamental  distinction  between  England  and  France, 
I  ia  the  difference  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
mg  to  form  a  just  judgment  upon  the  policy  of  our  neigh- 
iThe  citizen  cannot  abdicate  in  England.  In  France,  if  for 
■noment  he  were  to  lay  down  his  prerogatives,  he  could  never 
lem  except  at  the  price  of  a  revolution.  We  may  make  Mr. 
fc  dictator,  or  Lord  Salisbury,  under  the  veil  of  Constitu- 
I.  But  as  a  breath  has  made  them  so  a  breath  can  unmake 
In  France  it  is  otherwise.  In  the  Republic  there  exists,  side 
I'itii  citizenship,  the  armed  nation.  As  long  as  the  citizen 
Irm  grasp  of  the  Executive  power,  the  army  will  do  his 
I  But,  if  in  a  moment  of  lassitude  or  impatience,  he  hands 
I  Executive  power,  the  army  can  be  used  to  prevent  any 
Ixercise  of  his  sovereignty.  If  once,  by  any  fluke,  any 
i,  be  he  wise  or  foolish,  has  succeeded  in  scrambling  into  the 
111  which  commands  can  be  issued  to  the  men  with  muskets, 
Itutional  safeguards  disappear.  Power  passes  from  the  men 
I  to  the  men  who  shoot,  and  although  the  latter  are  the 
I  uniform,  the  dire  enchantment  of  military  discipline  renders 
I  obedient  instrument  for  the  destruction  of  their  own 
I  The  man  who  wields  the  Executive  power  in  France  can 
100,000  adult  Frenchmen  to  shoot  whom  he  pleases,  and 
I  bound  to  obey.  An  army  is  of  necessity  an  unreasoning 
I  It  ia  a  tremendous  engine  created,  from  first  to  last 
I  its  organization,  in  order  to  be  the  facile  and  obedient 
It  of  the  will  of  the  Executive  authority.  Hence  the 
I  peril  to  which  free  institutions  are  exposed  in  the 
lepubllc ;  hence  the  need  for  placing  the  most  rigorous 
Is  npoTL  aU  mbltionfi  that  seem  to  tend  towards  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  what  the  Americans  call  the  One  Man  Power.  For  the 
one  man  who  sits  in  the  chair  of  the  Executive  is  no  longer  a  mere 
man.  He  is  a  being  who  can  will  with  the  force  of  2,500,000  rifles, 
and  can  speak  with  the  voice  of  all  the  artillery  of  France.  Until 
Europe  disarms,  liberty  in  the  English  sense,  popular  government  in 
the  English  sense,  national  sovereignty  in  the  English  sense,  are 
impossible  in  France.  The  shadow  of  the  sword  obscures  the  light 
of  freedom,  and  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  more  or  less  wretched 
pis  oiler  which  will  do  duty  as  a  substitute  for  liberty.  A  man  who 
drives  along  a  turnpike  road  can  indulge  in  vagaries  one-thousandth 
part  of  which  would  be  fatal  on  the  unfenced  edge  of  an  abyss. 
France  is  always  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss.  Hence  the  peril  of 
Boulangism.  France  is  the  last  country  in  the  world  where  men 
can  afford  to  play  tricks  with  the  securities  which  the  mature  wisdom 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  has  enacted  for  the  preservation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people. 

n. 

The  Centenary  of  the  Revolution,  which  has  just  been  celebrated 
by  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  in  Paris,  curiously  coincides 
with  the  culmination  of  Boulangism.  For  a  hundred  years  France 
has  been  experimenting  with  political  systems,  with  the  result  that 
she  has  not  to  this  day  developed  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  the  elementary  principle  of  popular  representative  government. 
The  evil  spirit  of  absolute  power  is  not  exorcised  even  by  the  charm 
of  a  revolution.  The  demoralizing  influence  of  despotism  cannot  be 
cut  out  like  a  tumour  even  with  the  knife  of  the  guillotine.  Rather 
is  it  like  a  cancer  which,  when  the  surgeon  has  removed  it  from  one 
place,  forms  again  in  another.  France  has  never  purged  herself  of 
the  virus  of  absolutism.  Self-government  in  the  English  sense  is 
still  foreign  to  the  traditions,  the  instincts,  and  the  deepest  convic- 
tions of  the  French.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  France  is  at  this 
moment  divided  into  three  camps.  There  are  the  Boulangists  of  all 
shades,  whose  one  idea  of  saving  France  is  to  put  a  soldier  into  the 
saddle  in  the  view  that  they  will  be  able  to  induce  him  to  ride  in 
the  direction  of  their  hopes ;  there  are  the  anti- Boulangists,  who  are 
ready  to  resort  to  almost  any  expedient  in  order  to  prevent  the 
majority  of  Frenchmen,  if  they  are  Boulangists,  imposing  their  will 
upon .  the  minority ;  and  there  are  the  Revolutionary  Socialists,  to 
whom  both  Boulangist  and  anti-Boulangist  are  but  fit  to  bo  used  as 
fuel  for  the  burning,  who  hold  aloof  from  politics,  and  whose  whole 
expectation  is  fixed  upon  the  general  overturn  that  is  to  inaugurate  the 
millennium. 

The  very  idea  of  bowing  to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  adult 
persons  in  the  community  is  alien  to  the  whole  political  genius  of  the 
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The  very  efforts  which  the  more  reasonable  and  truly  Liberal 
statesmen  make,  in  order  to  place  some  check  upon  the  uncontrolled 
caprice  of  the  voting  majority  for  the  time  being,  bring  tliem 
periloualy  near  the  edge  of  the  same  pemicioos  doctrine.  Nor  are 
they  as  carefnl  as  they  might  be  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil.  To 
talk,  as  M.  Il»/inach  writes,  about  crushing  the  will  of  the  people,  when 
that  will  haa  been  declared  at  the  polling  booths  is  to  invoke,  in  phrase 
at  leasts  the  weapons  of  despotism  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  unfortunate  position  in  which  one  faction  wishes  to  assert 
popular  sovereignty  in  order  to  consummate  political  suicide,  and  the 
other,  to  save  the  liWrties  of  the  people,  is  diiven  to  deny  the  duty  of 
rendering  obedience  to  the  national  will. 

In  such  lui  atmosphere  Boulangism  grows  as  naturally  as  mush- 
rooms on  a  dunghill.  For  the  moment  that,  however  unavoidable 
such  a  departure  may  be,  you  depart  from  the  democratic  principle  of 
counting  noses  and  allowing  the  average  man,  even  if  he  be  wrong,  to 
govern  in  his  own  way  until  he  finds  out  by  his  own  wit  tliat  he 
is  mistaken,  it  is  difficult  to  stop  short,  of  a  despotism  which  logiciilly 
ends  in  dictatorship.  As  the  Catholic  Church  gravitated  to  the  decree 
of  infallibility,  all  authoritative  |X)litical  systems  gravitat-e  towards  the 
sovereignty  of  the  one  man — it  may  be  a  Monarch,  an  Emperor,  or  a 
Doge,  it  may  only  be  a  masterful  Prime  ^Hnister,  or  an  omnipotent 
Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  craving  to  take  short,  cuts  to  the  millennium^ 
the  belief  in  the  poasibility  of  using  autliority  to  save  men  from  them- 
uelvesj  opens  the  door  to  the  Saviour  of  Society,  and  it  is  through  that 
door  that  General  Boulanger  has  entered  to  disquiet  the  Republic.  His 
is  a  familiar  rdle  in  French  history,  and,  like  all  his  tribe,  he  puts  in  the 
forefront  of  his  mission  the  salvation  of  the  Republic — by  its  annihila- 
tion— a  kind  of  salvation  not  usually  appreciated  by  the  victim  of  the 
experiment.  There  has  always  been  some  one  round  wliom  the  floating 
mass  of  discontent  in  solution  tends  to  crystalli^ie,  but  seldom  has  the 
process  of  precipitation  been  brought  about  by  so  insignificant  a  grain 
of  sand.  It  is  a  product  characteristic  of  our  time.  For  Boulang- 
ism, whatever  it  may  have  of  solidity  and  force,  owes  its  existence  to 
conditions  which  are  among  the  distinctive  creations  of  this  century. 
General  Boulanger  may  be  a  charlatan  or  \m  may  be  a  hero*  But 
whether  charlatan  or  hero  his  present  ]X)8ition  is  the  triumph  of  riclatnf, 

^'  Grateful  and  comforting/*  said  Mr.  Goschen,  in  explaining  the 
substantial  increase  to  the  revenue  from  the  growth  of  the  national 
consumption  of  cocoa,  ■'  have  not  been  without  their  effect.  Cocoa  is 
taking  the  place  of  coffee  in  the  national  breakfast  cup,  by  virtue  of 
the  immense  expenditure  of  rival  cocoa  manufacturers  in  advertising 
their  wares,  and  the  description  of  Epps'  cocoa  as  ^  grateful  and 
comforting/  which  meets  the  eye  in  every  railway  station,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  change/*     As  it  b  io  England  with  cocoa  so  it  is 
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in  France  with  General   Boulanger.      He    i.s    tii**    her 
rMamc.     Boulangism   has  worked    tlie    miracle   of 
swallowing  up  all    the  other  imus  by  virtue  of  the 
art^— the  ait  of   advertisenient.     The   first    N^apoleon   dii 
Imperial   throne   by  a  ladder  every  round    in    wkich   mift  ] 
victory  over  the  enemies  of  France.    The  Third  Napoleon  leapFi 
vacant  tbrono  from  the  vant^ige-gi-oimd  of  liis  nncle's  n-  < 

Boulanger  has  neither  victories  to  boast  nor  a  ii^me  v  ^  \ 
Yet  by  universal  consent  he  is  now  the  only  man  wboeo  peisai^ 
vifiiblo  throughout  France  :  the  only  man  to  be  f*-nred  p  *  • 
count4*d  on  as  a  friend.  And  all  this  is  the  work  of  tbi 
practitioner  in  the  art  of  UaguCy  the  achievement;  of  tbe 
nklamcy  the  crowning  glory  of  the  daque  which  has 
energies  to  the  science  of  political  advertisement.  Gx 
numerous  are  the  resources  of  a  master  in  the  difficult 
advertisenient ;  but  who  could  have  imagined  that  on  ' 
of  the  great  Kevolution,  men  would  be  gravely  discns:-.i_, 
comparatively  obscure  soldier  has  or  has  not  been  adv< 
position  from  which  he  may  estabUsh  hmist*Lf  upon  thi^  mf 
Republic  in  the  supreme  seat  of  power  occupied  in  tiim 
magne,  St.  Louis,  Henry  Quatre,  Louis  XIV,^  and  N 
fact  that  he  owes  his  ]xi8ition  to  vidavie — it  must  be 
does  not  necessarily  prove  that  he  is  unworthy  o£  it, 
prejudice  of  old  standing  against  those  who  thrive  by 
the  advertiser.  The  man  of  insight  is  superior  to  prtrjui 
prejudice  of  the  mail-clad  knights  against  villanous  sal 
natural  as  the  prejudice  against  the  advertiser ;  bnt  ns  ^n 
triumphed,  so  may  the  advertist*ment^  and  if  so,  tho  part  of 
of  foresight  is  not  to  disdain  but  promp^^lv  tr.  nfTK7M  t^ 
which  will  enable  him  to  achieve  his  end. 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  is  the  most>  distint^uioht^d  ex 
country  of  the  position  which  may  be  won  in  a  coniparafivHly 
of  time   by  the  adroitness   which  keep^  a  man   consfatitlv 
before  the  public.      To  make  the  elector  tliink  of  yon,  ket-p  t 
eridencc,  never  bore   your  public,  but  always  keep  op  the  inti^ 
your  performances,  and  you  will  soon  distance  mach  inorr* 
serious  statesmen.     The  popular  memory  is  terribly  - 
mind  of  the  democracy  must  constantly  be  refreshed,  otii 
Politics  have  become  the  theatre  of  the  masses,  and  thp  Mi 
often  more  welcome  to  the  pit  and  gsJlery  than  tb 
heavy  fatliers  or  the  most  imposing  of  heroes*      i... 
nations  should  be  entrusted  to  the  least  capable  of  f?ovi 
they  are  the  more  adroit  in  tickling  the  ears  of  tli 
doubtedly  a  grave  drawback  to  the  new  system;   l^,  .  ^.i 
not  compare  altogether  unfavourably  with  the  old  mi 
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ction,  of  cabal  and  of  intrigue,  by  %vhicli  ambitions  men  have  in  other 
jes  fought  their  way  up  to  supreme  power.  Democracy,  no  doubt,  is 
often  very  vulgar,  and  the  necessity  for  advertisement  is  one  of  the 
phases  of  this  defect. 

But  while  in  free  countries  not  under  the  yoke  of  militarism  the 
advertiser  may  be  allowed  to  find  his  own  level,  the  increased  opportu- 
nities wliich  the  e^ttreme  publicity  of  our  time  gives  to  the  dexterous 
organizer  of  a  political  daqm  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  as  an  addi- 
tional peril,  where  the  army  suppUes  au  automatic  machinery  for 
suspending  libei-ty,  if  once  an  adventurer  has  advertised  himself  into 
power* 

General  Bouianger  has  brought  liia  black  horse,  Tunis,  to  London, 
and  Londoners  have  now  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  chief 
theatrical  property  of  the  new  Pretender.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  imagine  that  his  horse  is  his  only  claim  to  popular  favour.  Caligula 
made  his  horse  a  consul,  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a  time  when 
a  horse  can  make  its  rider  master  of  France,  As  the  vine,  deprived  of 
its  natural  prop,  will  cast  its  tendrils  round  any  thistle  or  hemlock  that 
grows  near,  so  the  French  craving  for  a  saviour  is  prepared  to  cling  to 
any  individual,  no  matter  whom,  if  only  he  happens  to  be  near  and 
conspicuous.  In  \k^  wilderness  of  commonplace  mediocrity  Genera! 
Bouianger  was  just  visible  above  his  fellows.  He  had  pleasant  manners^ 
he  was  a  man  of  some  decisiveness  of  character;  hia  eye  for  effect  was  not 
trammelled  by  too  much  scruple  ;  he  was  a  soldier  who  had  the 
advertising  instinct  of  a  circus  manager.  These  four  qualities  may  not 
liave  been  of  the  first-class,  but  there  were  four  of  them,  and  no  other 
candidate  for  popular  favour  had  so  many.  The  death  of  Qambetta 
left  the  field  clear  for  a  patriotic  candidate.  Gambettism  was  the 
direct  descendant  in  the  Republican  lino  of  Bonapartism,  and 
Boulangism  is  the  heir  of  Gambettism*  Had  M.  Gambetta  lived, 
General  Bouianger  would  have  been  a   French  general    and  nothing 

lore.      When  Gambetta  fell,  General  Boulanger's  opportunity  arrived. 

!e  is  now  the  first  Pretender  to  supreme  jjower  in  France,  and  those 
who  dishke  him  most  admit  that,  after  all,  no  one  knows  what  may 
happen. 

It  is  all  the  result  of  the  French  character,  habituated  to  Monarchy 
and  personal  authority,  and  it  only  seems  strange  to  us,  because  we 
have  never  fully  mastered  the  fact  that  the  French  Revohition  was 
never  directed  against  the  principle  of  the  exercise  of  absolute 
authority  by  a  minority  over  a  majority.  Whatever  was  the  triumph 
of  the  Revolution,  it  did  not  legitimize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
majority.  The  result  is  that  the  spiritual  snccessors  of  the  men  of 
St*  Antoine  are  in  more  or  less  open  revolt  against  all  Government 
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whatsoever.  The  conflict  between  these  wildly  anarchic  diacon 
below,  and  the  authoritative  infallibilist  Republicans  above,  mayi 
sufficient  development  to  lead  the  masses  of  the  French  peasants  to 
ordinate  every  other  consideration  to  the  supreme  necessity  of  plad 
power  a  man  who,  like  Captain  Plunkett,  would  not  hesitate  to  s 
General  Boulanger,  being  a  soldier,  is  presumably  such  a  man.  ' 
are  many  curious  things  about  General  Boulanger,  but  one  of  the 
curious  is  the  conviction  with  which  he    inspires    all  those  who 

•  him  that  they  can  use  him  as  their  tool.      No  small  part  of  his  so 

has  been  due  to  this  faculty.  He  has  exercised  it  upon  every  ] 
in  turn,  and  often  upon  several  parties  at  once.  They  have  all  e 
exploited  him  or  hope  to  exploit  him.  The  Republicans  led  the 
It  was  they  who  first  conceived  the  possibility  of  getting  a  rise  o 
his  popularity.      How  that  popularity  came  about  no  one  can  aocur 

i  explain.      All  that  is   known  is  that  about  seven  or  eight  years 

f  when   the  llepublic  was   still  living  in    more    or    less   dread  of 

Orleanists,  who  crowded  the  War  Office  and  controlled  the  army 
leading  Republicans  discovered  that  General  Boulanger  was  po] 
not  YGvy  popular,    but  a  little  more  popular  than  any  other  fo 

'  who  was  of  a  Republican   way  of  thinking.      Thereupon,    as  i 

fashion  among  political  men,  they  cast  about  in  their  own  i 
how  they  could  best  exploit  him  in  their  own  interest.  Repul 
Generals,  with  a  dower  of  popularity,  were  not  so  plentiful 
they  could  be  disregarded  by  Republicans  more  or  less  ah 
at  the  strength  of  the  Monarchists  in  the  army.  Hence 
Clomenc(»au  entered  into  relations  with  General  Bonlanger 
it  was  this  intimacy  which  gave  General  Boulangt»r  his 
stopping-stone  to  power.  M.  Clemonceau  is  now  no  doubt  uiidec 
in  the  character  of  his  protetjL  H(»  knew  that  General  Boul: 
liad  been  one  of  the  officers  supporting  the  Due  d'Aumale,  to  \ 
ho  owed  the  grade  of  General.  But  he  relied  upon  him  \o  t\ 
AVar  Office  of  the  Orleanists,  and  so  far  as  that  particular  tai^l 
conconiod,  his  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  M.  Cl^menceau  the 
he  could  use  him,  and  he  pei^sistod  in  that  belief  until  long  after  y 
one  else  saw  that  it  was  the  General  who  was  using  M.  Clemency 
a  cloak  to  cover  his  own  designs.  But  at  last  even  the  patien 
M.  Cloinenceau  gave  way.  He  broke  with  General  Boulancrer,  ai 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be  his  uncompromisinor  opponent. 

Deprived  of  his  first  political  ally,  thrown  out  of  office, 
despatched  to  the  semi-retirement  of  the  command  of  a  district 
corps,  General  Boulanger  soon  set  an  example  of  indisciplin 
organizing  an  agitation,  and  making  boasts  which  he  first  deniec 
then  admitted.  After  serving  a  period  under  arrest  of  three  da\ 
indiscipline,  ho  visited  Paris  in  disguise  to  organize  his  political 
paign.      He  was   detected,  ridiculed,  and  placed    on  half-pay. 
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ridicule  has  ceased  to  kill  in  France .  General  Boulanger  stood 
ns  candidate  in  two  Departments,  and,  being  tried  by  a  Council  o£ 
Generals,  was  declared  guilty  of  serious  bn^aches  against  discipline, 
and  dismissed.  He  at  once  plunged  openly  into  ]>olitics.  His 
qualifications,  whatever  they  were  in  other  respects,  were  balanced 
by  certain  very  glaring  defects.  He  had  up  to  this  time  betrayed 
both  the  Monarchists  and  the  RoyaHsts.  He  had  hvt^n  ov-er whelmed 
with  ridicule  for  his  disguised  breach  of  military  discipline,  and  ho  had 
been  disclassed  and  deprived  of  his  military  status  by  a  Militjiry 
Court,  He  was  effaced,  he  was  crushed  for  ever,  so  exulted  his 
enemies ;  and  for  a  time  Europe  believed  that  the  Republic  had 
demolished  General  Boulanger,  as  completely  as  the  T:Rar  had  disposed 
of  General  Ignatieff — a  much  abler  man  than  General  Boulanger, 
and  with  far  more  substantial  achievements  tu  justify  liis  position  in 
tlie  State. 

Tlie  fixed  idea  that  General  Boulanger  was  a  useful  tool  for  any  one 
to  handle  >vas  far  f todi  being  disposed  of.  He  was  no  sooner  dropped 
by  one  party  than  he  found  others  eager  to  renew  the  experiment. 
This  time  he  was  taken  up  by  two  parties,  representing  the  extremes 
of  French  politics.  M.  Henri  Rochefort,  the  Labouchem  of  the 
Repulilic,  and  M.  Naquet,  the  Ilepublican  senat4Dr  who  is  notable  as 
the  author  of  the  Divorce  Law  in  France,  hastened  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  discarded  Minister.  He  welcomed  his  allies  with  the  same  good 
humour  that  he  had  received  the  advances  first  of  the  Orleiinists  and 
afterguards  of  the  Republicans.  Together  with  these  advanced  men, 
came  a  still  more  questionable  contingent  of  political  adventurers, 
headed  by  M.  Laguerre,  a  man  not  unfitted  to  play  the  role  of  Momy 
to  a  new  Napoleon,  Less  disreputable  allies  were  found  in  the 
Conservative  rank  and  file,  but  so  far  as  leaders  went,  General 
Boulanger  has  conspicuously  failed  to  att^ach  to  his  banner  a  single 
politician  of  standing  and  repute.  Tlie  Republican  deputies  stood 
firm.  There  was  no  visible  trace  of  sympathy  in  the  army  with  the 
^lisclassed  General.  No  respectable  Monarchists  or  Imperialists  joined 
his  committee.  His  personal  adhen?nts  in  the  Chamber  and  the 
Senate  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Nevertheless^  the 
very  aimlessness  and  apimrent  stupidity  of  the  man  st-ood  him  in  better 
fftead  than  much  more  cominandiiig  qualities.  All  the  gi*oups  that  were 
discontented  with  the  Republican  administration  of  the  last  ten  years 
Mw  in  hini  a  rallying  point.  Had  he  been  a  stronger  or  an  abler  man 
they  might  have  feared.  They  all  thought  they  could  use  him  for 
their  own  puqioses  and  then  fling  hhn  on  one  side.  When  they  had 
sucked  the  orange,  they  could  throw  away  the  skin.  But  what  if  the 
orange  it.self  were  not  nn  orange,  but  the  sucker  of  an  oct^ipus  ?  Tliat 
was  a  possibility  which  they  would  not  contemplate.  80  the  com- 
bined malcontents    elected  him   as  the  representative  of   the  Nord, 
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le  nxost  solidly  respectable   and  industrious  Departmentfi  in 

Then  followed   his  election  for    other  departments,  which 

bed  him  to  attempt  in  January  the  crowning  achievement  of 

Itorftl  ambition.     A  vacancy  occurred  for  Paris,  and  General 

er  was  nominated  for  the  city  of  the  Eevolntion.     The  Repub- 

:e  so  confident  of  success  that  they  nominated  a   politick 

as  Ma  opponent,  and  bade  all  the  world  witness  the  crushing 

tat  they  were  about  to  inflict  upon  General  Boulanger.     The 

pited,    and   lo!    instead  of    a   crushing  defeat    of    General 

r,  the  General  came  out  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  the  most 

city  in  the  Republic  by  a  majority  of  80,000  votes. 

that  moment  it  was  evident  that  the  confidence  of  the  Repub- 

the  devotion  of  their  rank  and  file  to  the  Republican  cause 

placed-    General  Boulanger,  of  course,  has  never  wavered  in  his 

kiona  of  devotion  to  the  Republic.     But  a  Republic  minus 

pntarism,  and  plus  a  plebiscitary  President  like  General  Bou- 

jivould  be  so  like  the  Roman  Republic  under  Augustus,  that  it 

h  worth  wasting  time  with  such  juggling  of  phrases.     General 

ler's  success  would  mean  General  Boulanger  mast»er  of  Prance, 

(ave  France  from  such  a  master  seems  to  the  Republicans  the 

which  they  owe  to  the  Republic. 


IV. 

then,  is  the   secret  of  the  strength  of  General  Boulanger  ? 
les  it  that  on  this  Centennial  of  the  Revolution  the  Republic 
e  endangered  by  the  pretensions  of  a  disclassed  soldier,  with- 
without  political  character,  and  without  as  many  respectable 
his!  enioiira/je  as  would  fill  the  seats  in  a  first-class   railway 
To   answer  that  question,  difficult  though  it  may  seem, 
1,  no  greater  task  than  to  account  for  the  appearance  of 
larried  couple  in  thq  Divorce  Court.     France  has  been  living 
Republic  for  eighteen  years.     Now  she  is  dissatisfied,  and  in 
,  in   Paris,  and  in  nearly   a  dozen   other  elections,  she  has 
Republic  notice  that  she  prefers  the    attentions  of  General 
^r.      Whether  this  coquetry  on  her  part  will  develop  into  a 
leparationj  aft^r  which  she  will  be  subjected  to  her  present 
|gallant  instead  of  her  previous  Republican  spouse,  remains  to 
It  wiW  not  be  the  fault  of  the  other  party  to  the  intrigue  if 
not   so  develop,  and  there  is  no   doubt  that  the  husband  is 
alarmed.      For  the  moment  he  sleeps  more  peacefully,  as  he 
^n  the  Don  Juan  across  the  Channel  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
and    is    amusing    his   inconstant    wife   with  a  round  df 
at  the  Exhibition.     But  he  sleeps  uneasily,  and  the  pistol- 
was  aimed  at  President  Camot  caused  him  to  meditate  with 
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ae  alarm  and  horror  upon  what  might  have  been  if  Perrin  had  been 
f  better  shot. 

France,  in  short,  is  the  Madame  Bovary  of  the  Continent.  Bou- 
langism  is  not  a  serious  afiair  so  much  as  a  distraction.  She  is  bored 
to  death  with  her  Republic.  Ennui  is  the  cause  of  mor^  marital 
infidel tty  than  la  fjratuh  passi&n  itself*  Boulangism  is  the  out<5ome 
of  emiui.  The  Republic^  like  Gustavo  Flaubert's  unfortunate  hero, 
is  most  respt^ctable.  Its  position  is  incontrovertibly  legal,  and  in  its 
own  way  it  endeavours  to  do  its  duty.  But  it  bores  France  beyond 
oil  description.  It  has  brought  neither  beauty,  nor  gloiy,  nor  the 
ideal  into  her  life.  All  this  is  brought  the  more  vividly  before 
her  by  the  recollection  of  the  tragic  splendours  of  the  revolutionary 
era.  Tlie  mean  sordid  life  of  the  provincial  m6nafjc  of  Flaubert's 
apothecary  appears  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  annals  of  the  tliird  Republic. 
So  Madame  France  diveils  herself  with  General  Boulanger.  Voil<i 
tout  ! 

There  is  a  difference  between  the  Bovary  household  and  tliat  of 
Republican  France.  Madame  Bovarj*  was  childless*  The  Republic 
has  had  many  children,  and  none  of  them  are  particularly  beautiful. 
Some  are  homely  and  well  behaved,  but  others  are  little  monsters* 
None  are  the  ideal  children  that  the  romantic  mother  dreamed  of,  when 
she  contemplated  the  joys  of  family  life.  Dropping  the  metaphor, 
which,  however^  explains  better  than  anything  else  the  existing 
situation  in  Fr^ice,  the  Republic  has  been  too  humdrum  to  excite 
the  enthusiasm,  while  it  has  not  been  virtuous  enough  to  command 
the  admiration  of  the  French  people.  It  would  be  an  injustice  to 
ignore  the  many  good  deeds  of  the  Republic.  It  has,  at  least, 
managed  to  survive  for  eighteen  years— no  small  achievement  for  a 
French  Constitution.  It  has  kept  France  out  of  any  European  war. 
It  has  fortified  the  frontier,  renewed  the  anns  and  refashioned  the 
army  of  France.  It  has  established  a  rigime  which,  if  not  heroic,  has 
at  least  secured  for  France  the  solid  blessings  of  a  greater  measure 
of  liberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  meeting,  and  liberty  of  the  press  than 
Frenchmen  have  ever  enjoyed  before  under  Republic,  Empire,  or 
Monarchy*  In  addition  to  these  excellent  achievements,  the  Republic 
baa  dowered  France  with  a  system  of  public  education  far  superior 
to  anything  that  has  existed  before.  These  are  the  good  deeds  of  the 
Republic. 

But  while  a  thousand  bees  may  gather  honey  unnoticed,  the 
presence  of  a  single  hornet  attracts  universal  attention*  So  the 
solid  but  unobtrusive  virtues  of  the  Republic  are  forgotten  in  the 
irritation  that  has  been  produced  by  certain  great  and  glaring 
faults  which  have  been  committed  under  the  Republican  retfime. 
First  among  these  was  the  adoption  by  M.  Ferry  of  what  may  be 
called  a  predatory  policy  of  Colonial   Extension.     Englishmen  will 
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remember  the  passionate  execration  which  Lord  Beac 
Jingoism  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Gladstonians  in 
That  passion  was  pale  and  colourless  compared  with  the  frenz 
which  the  Tonkin  policy  of  the  French  Jingo  excited  in  the  ; 
the  French  people.  There  is  hardly  a  considerable  village  i 
which  has  not  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  some  of  its  soni 
malarial  delta  of  the  Eed  Eiver.  To  shoot  down  the  Bk 
i  whom  China  sent  to  harass  the  invader  on   the  borders  of 

t  M.  Ferry  sacrificed  the  lives  of  hundreds   and  thousands  oi 

youths.  In  England  the  ties  of  family  are  loose  and  slig 
pared  with  those  which  unite  parents  and  children  in  Franc 
loss  of  a  son,  especially  of  the  only  son,  is   often   to  them  t 

;   .  hilation  of  all  that    the  world  has  to  give  of  hope  and   jo 

\     ,  scenes  at  the  curious  funeral  ceremonies,     which    are  perfo 

I  proxy    in  the  provincial  village  for   every  son   of   France  ^ 

^  beheaded  or  impaled  by  the  Black  Caps  on  the  Chinese  front 

most  touching.     The  whole  village  turned   out,    habited  in 

accompany  the  bereaved  parents  to  the  church,    where  the  \ 

mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  him  who  had  been  delivere< 

J  death  to  serve  the  policy  of  M.  Ferry.      In  some  villages  thi 

\  ceremony  was    repeated   two    and    three   and    four    times, 

rude  but  tragic  pathos  of  the  scene  where  the  wailing  mo 

not  even   the  consolation  of  a  grave  for  her  dead  boy,   wa 

kind  that  sinks  deep  into  the  hearts  of  an  intensely  domesti 

Hence  there  grew  up  in  the  French   nation    a    deep  and  p 

detestation  of  M.  Ferry,  which,  notwithstanding  the  oppositic 

to  his   policy  by   tlie  Republicans   of  the  school    of    M.    Clei 

attached  itself  to  somc^  extent   to  the    Republic    under  whic 

policy  was  possible.      The  peasant  hated   it   because    it   slew 

the  patriot   because   it  played  the  game    of    Genuanv,    by  •< 

French  energy  and  French  resources   to   the    hopeless  task  of 

the   Serbonian  bog  of  Tonkin  anarchy,  the  bourgeois    becaus 

money,  and  every  one  else  because  it  cost   many  sacrifices  a 

no  return  either  material  or  moral.      The  extent  to  which  this 

tion  pervaded  all  classes  may  best  be  imagined  by  the  fact  that 

dint  of  assiduous  canvassing,    and    corruption    wholesale   aiK 

there  seemed  a  probability  that   M.   Ferry  would  be  elected  I 

in  place  of  M.   Gre\y,  it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  ] 

of  Paris  would  have  sacked  the  Elys6e  and  compelled  the  elt 

another  President.      The  story  of  the  part   played  by  Louise 

and  M.  Paul  Deroulede  in  that  eventful  moment,  when  angry  I 

waited  but  for  the  telegram  that  the  Tonkinois   had    been'  el 

march  on  the  Elys6e,  is  more  like  the  annals  of  1793  than  a 

which    has  occurred  in  our  time  since  the  suppression    of  tl 

mune.     It  is  an  open  question  whether  if  the  people  had  bro 
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in  insurrection  against  the  Tonkinois,  the  ti\)ops  could  have  been 
relied  uj^on  to  shoot.  The  mere  menace,  however^  sufficed.  But  the 
incident  casts  a  gleam  of  light  searching  and  unpleasant  as  to  the 
relations  which  exist  between  France  and  her  Republic. 

Another  evil  of  the  Republic  has  been  the  extent  to  which  the  repii- 
tfttion  of  the  Administration  has  been  tainted  by  corruption*  This 
cannot  be  more  accurati'ly  and  succinctly  put  than  by  saying  that  to 
France  the  Republic  has  become  very  mucli  wliat  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  was  to  London.  The  Board  of  Works  was  a  much  maligned 
bo<1y.  It  did  a  ver\'  great  deal  of  good,  solid  work  with  great  efficiency 
and  praiseworthy  public  spirit.  The  worst  that  can  be  alleged  against 
it  leaves  unscathed  the  reputation  of  the  majority  of  its  members, 
and  detracts  little  from  the  great  sum  of  solid  benefits  which  it  had 
-conferred  upon  the  metropolis.  But  all  these  things  were  forgoiteu 
when  London  felt  that  the  Board  of  Works  was  corrupt.  France  feels 
towards  her  Republic  as  London  felt  towards  the  Board  of  Works. 
Tlje  corruption  is  nut  oven  alleged  to  be  universal.  None  prrtend  that 
it  is  worse  than  the  corruption  that  prevailed  under  the  Monarchy,  or 
that  it  can  for  a  moment  he  comparetl  to  the  corruption  that  reigned 
rampant  under  the  Empire.  The  democratic  custom  of  washing  dirty 
linen  in  public  creates  an  altogether  false  impression  of  the  dirtiness  of 
the  nuhiiTfff.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  when  the  evil  was  brought  to 
light  the  Republic  hesitated  in  taking  the  most  drastic  measures  in 
punishing  the  guilty.  The  Republicans  did  not  whitewash  their  Mr, 
Robertson,  tlipy  got  rid  of  him,  and  a  President  fell  because  his  son-in- 
law  was  corrupt.  But  all  this  avails  nothing  in  the  estimation  of 
Madame  France.  She  feels  that  her  Government  has  lost  castCj  and 
she  does  not  like  it.  Hence  for  the  moment  her  mood  is  to  be  for  any 
one  who  is  against  the  Government,  and,  as  General  Boulanger  is  s^ainst 
the  Grovernmentj  there  is  no  knowing  but  that  she  may  be  for  General 
&ulanger. 

Another  grudge  which  France  owes  to  the  Republic  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  Jews  and  their  Gentile  rivals  of  la  h/tatc  finance  have  been 
allowed  to  engulf  the  country  in  their  octopus  embrace.  The  kings 
of  the  Bourse  have  become  more  and  more  the  real  raonarchs  of  France, 

I  they  "  have  not  brought  prosperity  in  their  train."  The  crash  of 
the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  the  failurt?  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  similar 
misadventures  could  not  possibly  have  been  averted  either  by  Monarchy 
or  by  Empire,  but  they  have  occurred  under  the  Republic,  and  angry 
investors,  smarting  under  the  loss  of  their  capitaU  complain  not  so 
much  that  the  Republic  should  have  sold  itself  to  the  Jews,  but  that 
the  purchasers  forget  to  pay  the  dividend.  To  serve  Mammon  is  not 
inspiring,  but  to  serve  Mammon  for  naught  is  intolerable. 

The  days  have  long  since  gone  bj^  when  France  was  the  eldest  son  of 
tJie  Church,  but  many  of  her  sons  and  still  more  of  her  daughters  are 
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source  and  origin  of  the  material  display  which 
dazzle  the  eye  in  the  shade  of  the  Eiffel  Tower. 
central  dome,  nor  in  any  humble  niche,  is  there  to  1 
memorial  of  the  fact  that  you  are  in  the  land  \rh 
Dame  and  followed  St.  Louis  to  the  Holy  Sepulci 

The  Republic  is  fanatically  anti-Clerical.  It  ha 
of  irreligion,  no  real  creed  but  Gambetta's  watcl 
ism  is  the  enemy  of  the  Republic.  There  is  ini 
When  the  priests  had  power  they  abused  it.  They 
day,  as  all  intolerance  must  be  paid  for  sooner 
measure  they  meted  out  to  Freethinkers  is  beinj 
pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  runr 
probably  almost  the  only  text  in  the  Sermon  on  1 
Republic  heartily  accepts.  But  the  Republics 
its  turn  creating  its  Nemesis.  France  is  not  c 
woman  is  bored  by  her  husband,  she  need  not  be  v< 
religious  susceptibilities  shocked  by  his  aggre^siv 
if  she  suffers  material  inconvenience  from  his  war 

Without  attempting  even  to  touch  upon  the 
rages  between  the  Republic  and  the  Church, 
drawn  to  one  phase  of  that  controversy  which  h 
fluence  upon  the  success  of  Boulangism.  Th< 
Sisters  of  Mercy  from  the  service  of  the  hospita! 
the  crowning  strokes  of  anti-Clerical  fanaticism,  is 
General  Boulanger  the  80,000  votes  by  which  he  < 
in  the  Paris  election.  Not  even  in  the  midst  < 
frenzy  of  a  century  ago  was  it  believed  to  be  p>oss 
the  Sisters.  Only  in  this  latter  day,  the  Reput 
importfmt  enemies  to  deal  with,  banished  them,  f o: 
that  rcliguuses^  to  whom  time  was  but  the  ante-c 
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wdetl.  That  is  universally  admitted  even  by  the  fiercest  anti-Clericals, 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  least  evil  connected  with  the  change. 
The  Sisters,  before  being  entrusted  with  respoosible  hospital  duties, 
passed  through  a  novitiate  of  several  years'  training.  The  change 
practically  substituted  untrained  for  skilled  labour,  and  paid  for  the 
untrained  service  nearly  double  the  price.  At  the  same  time  the 
contributions  of  the  charitable  to  the  cost  of  the  hospitals  dwin- 
dled by  nearly  50  per  cent.  In  1876  they  stood  in  Paris  at 
1,589,000  francs.  In  1885  they  had  fallen  to  800,000  francs. 
The  professional  staff  of  the  hospitals  took  alarm.  Ninety-five 
doctors,  including  Jews,  Protestants,  and  Free  Thinkers,  protested 
against  the  change,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor.  Only  eight  remained 
silent.  They  looked  at  the  matter  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  profession.  But  their  protests  were  unheeded,  and  the  cruel 
change  was  accomplished.  Ten  years'  experience  enables  French- 
men now  to  see  the  justice  of  these  protests.  There  is,  in  place 
of  economy,  extravagance ;  in  place  of  efficiency,  incapacity  ;  in  place 
of  the  devoted  semce  of  those  to  whom  nursing  is  at  once  a  passion 
and  a  duty,  there  is,  in  too  many  instances,  the  mere  perfunctoiy  dis- 
charge of  irksome  responsibilities.  Worse  than  all  else,  the  whole  morale 
of  the  sen^ice  has  been  transfonned.  A  great  profession — in  France 
there  are  150,000  Sisters  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  ^*  the  service  of 
6od*s  poor  *' — has  been  practically  transfen*ed  from  women  of  good  life 
to  women  who  regarded  purity  of  life  as  an  exploded  superstition.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  as  obviously  unjust  to  say  that  all  lay  nurses 
were  open  to  this  accusation,  as  it  would  be  to  claim  that  all  the 
reliffuuseH  were  vestal  virgins.  Womanhood  in  both  asserts  itself 
for  good  and  evil  whatever  thi^  nature  of  the  service.  The  horrible 
thing  that  was  done  by  the  removal  of  the  Sisters  was  that  a  great 
profession,  by  wliich  the  women  of  France  had  earned  an  honour- 
able liveUho<3d,  was  tranaferred  ai  Um,  by  a  single  stroke,  from 
the  region  of  the  morality  of  the  cloister  to  that  of  the  coulisses  of 
the  opera.  Whatever  might  be  said  against  the  career  of  a  Sister  of 
Mercy,  it  was  at  least  not  regarded  as  a  nonna!  incident  of  her  calling 
as  hospital  nurse  that  she  should  *'  meet  the  wishes ''of  a  doctor  or  a 
patron,  if  she  did  not  expect  endless  difficulties  to  be  thrown  in  her 
way  in  her  profession.  To  have  effected  that  change  in  any  country  is 
a  crime  against  civilisation,  compared  with  which  even  such  enormities 
as  the  Tonkin  war  fade  into  insignificance.  But  to  have  done  it  in  France, 
where  the  Ciireer  of  the  woman  without  fortune,  who  is  neither  married 
aor  reliqieiise^  is  practically  assumed  to  be  that  of  the  courtesan,  is  indeed 
to  establish  the  alx>mination  that  maketh  desolate  in  the  very  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  natural  results  have  followed.  Frenchmen  have  not  en- 
tirely lost  the  reverence  for  a  womanhood  which  gave  Joan  of  Arc  to 
the  Calendar,  and  has  contributed  an  imperishable  ideal  to  the  imagina* 
VOL.    LV*  3  X 
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tion  of  mankind.     Tlie  sutetitution  of   the    ; 

Mercy,  witli  the  long  train  of  disorder   and  < 

has  disgusted  many,  and  filled  not  a  few  i^'itli  a  readinoBS 

any  and  every  opponent  of  the  Republic  whicsh  disgfnices 

with  such  achievements  as  this. 

All  these  causes  combine  to  predispose  the  French  people  fo  i 
General  Boulanger,  not  because  they  believe    in   Ms   ideas^  if 
any,  or  trust   in  his  *' secret/^  which  he   so  jealously  pf 
becauso  to  support  him  is  the  most  effective  mode  of 
discontent  wnth  the  Republic-     The  sailor  in  Byron's  verse 
simply  from  not    knowing    how    else    to    rent    his   fceli 
resembled   tho   Frenchmen  who   are  voting    for   Geneml 
Boulangism  is  simply  a  popular  mode  of  saying  * 


The  problem  before  the  Republic  is  whether  it  can 
affections  of  France,     Judging  from  the  pob'cy  upon  which 
embarked,  the   Iklinistry  have  not   much   confidence    in  *i 

striking  down  their  hated  rival.  It  is  an  open  secret 
Roulanger  had  not  escaped  to  Brussels  he  would  havf*  Itren  Id 
Mtizas.  As  it  is,  he  is  being  tried  before  the  Senat45  for  varid 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.  There  is  a  general  idea  in  Engh 
tlic  Senate  has  been  constituted  as  an  exceptional  tribunal  to  trf 
Boulanger  by  an  ex  post  facto  law.  That  is  not  the  case.  Tbi 
is  the  constitutional  tribunal  before  which  all  persons  accused  of 
Boulanger's  alleged  offences  must  be  sent  for  trial.  Masi^ 
Boulangists  voted  some  yeai's  ago  for  sending  M.  Ferry  "  ) 

the  same  tribunaL       It  is  just  now  the  opinion     in    i    : 
tactics  of  prosecution  have  been  successful.      General  Boulan^ 
say,  has  been  discredited  by  his  flight.     His  funds,  w '"  * 
never  failed  binu  are  beginning  to  dry  up.      It  is  • :  i 

whether  the  fact  of  his  enforced  absence  from    Pi-ance   would 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  advantage  which   i^ 
posing  as  a  martyr.     The  policy  of  changing  the  rules  i- 
soon  as  you   feel  that  you  are   losing  never  commands  devd 
inspires  respect.      The  Republicans  can  no  more  destroy 
by  gerrymandering  the  constituencies,  substituting  one  fonn 
district  for  another,  than  Charles  Bovary  won  back   the 
Madame  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  visits 
The  real  evil  lies  deeper.      The  Republic  is  not  popular.       It 
as  an  inevitable  evil  rather  than  regarded  with   pasaional 
The  German  Empu'o  shows  itself  more  mindful  of   1 1 
common  people  than  the  Third   Republic.       It    is 
commonplace,  and  slightly  stupid.     A  drab  Republic  ma: 
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useful  thing,  but  it  is  not  exactly  tli*^  ideal  of  France,  not  even  when 
the  even  tenour  of  its  way  is  variegat^^d  by  Tonkin  fcx>kTies  and 
the  sport  of  nun  hunting.  Nor  must  it  be  disguised  thtit  General 
Boulanger  is  in  many  respects  a  foriiiidable  antagonist,  l^juise  Michel, 
whose  instincts  are  as  sound  as  her  judgment  is  unfortunately  un- 
trustworthy, persists  that  he  was  an  honest  fellow  before  he  took  to 
politics,  M.  Paul  Deroal^de,  a  noble-hearted  idealist,  if  any  such 
exist  in  France,  believes  in  him  implicitly.  And  in  his  speeches  it 
must  be  admitted  that  General  Boulanger  has  sliown  a  gift  for  sountllng 
the  chord  which  vibrates  most  intensely  in  the  jxjpular  heart.  He 
stands,  he  Is  always  telling  his  countrymen,  for  the  greatness  and  majesty 
of  France.  But  he  is  not  less  mindful  to  declare  that  he  ia  the 
champion  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  and  of  those  who  have  no 
helper.  All  tliis,  of  course^  may  bo  but  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
professional  Lovelace,  bent  upon  completing  the  conquest  and  the  ruin 
of  his  victinia.  But  even  if  General  Boulanger  be,  as  M.  Blowitz 
says,  the  re-incarnation  of  Catiline,  a  Catiline  who  can  make  such  a 
speech  as  this,  which  General  Boulanger  addressed  to  the  Trades 
Unions  of  France,  is  not  to  be  despised  : — 

**  You  ask  me,  my  friends,  whether  I  will  be  with  you.  Yes,  within  the 
limits  of  my  power ;  for  you  would  be  the  tirst  to  smile  if  I,  who  am 
nothing,  were  to  promise  you  that»  single-handed,  I  would  undertake  to  see 
that  your  just  claims  were  satisfied.  Wliat  1  can  promise  is,  that  I  shall 
support  them  to  the  utmost  of  my  abiUty,  that  I  shall  never  ce;*se  to  demand 
the  cessfition  of  the  crying  abuses  committed  by  the  shameles^s  intei  mediaries 
who  pilfer,  or,  to  use  the  real  word,  who  rub  you.  My  life,  moreciver—not 
my  political  life,  for  that  has  been  but  a  short  one,  but  my  miiitarj'  life — h  a 
guarantee  for  the  future.  1  have  ever  upheld  the  smull  against  the  great, 
the  weak  a^inst  the  powerful,  A  General,  an  olficer  who  has  a  grievance^ 
nearly  always  succeeds  in  obtaining  redress.  A  non -com missioned  officer,  a 
private,  is  hardly  ever  listened  to.  Against  such  doings  I  have  always  set 
my  face ;  and  let  me  tell  you  I  am  convinced  that  in  this,  and  in  this  only, 
lies  the  whole  secret  of  what  is  called  my  popularity,  a  popularity  which 
drives  the  Parliamentary  party  mad.  The  privates  and  non-commissioned 
oHicei's  whase  time  of  service  expired  some  yeai^  back  have  understood  that 
1  ill  ways  exerted  myself  to  improve  their  condition.  When  they  returned 
to  their  homes,  doubtless  they  said,  *  Ah  !  in  Boulanger's  time  things  went 
on  better  than  before :  the  private  soldier  was  more  comfortable ;  he  was 
better  treated.'  What  I  did  for  the  poor  and  humble  of  th«  Army  I  shall 
never  cease  to  do  for  the  poor  and  humble  of  every  category.  I  don't  use 
the  words  *  poor  and  humble*  to  hurt  your  feehngs^  for  it  is  no  fault  of 
yours  that  you  are  among  the  weak  who  struggle  against  the  strong.  It  ig 
rather  the  fault  of  bad  laws,  which  do  not  permit  you  even  to  manage  your 
owTi  affairs.  You  may,  therefore,  count  upon  me.  But,  in  my  turn,  I  must 
be  able  to  count  upon  you.  The  strength  which  is  ascribed  U)  me  18  derived 
from  you,  and  my  omi  interest,  even  if  my  8}Tnpathy  were  wanting,  would 
be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  me  io  keep  my  engagements." 

The  result  of  the  election  proved  that  the  poor  and   humble  in 
Paris  did  cx>unt  upon  him.     Whether  they  will  transfer  their  affections 
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to  M.  Tirard  and  M.  Rouvier  because  General  Bonlanger  is 
taried  before  a  tribunal  packed  by  his  political  enemies  remains 
seen. 

The  situation  is  full  of  peril.  That  General  Bonlanger  s  succ 
the  approaching  elections  would  be  fatal  to  the  Republic  need  i 
discussed.  It  is  obvious,  but  is  made  all  the  more  palpable  1 
protestations  to  the  contrary.  The  electoral  combination  that 
place  him  in  office  would  dissolve  into  its  elements  on  the  day 
his  election.  He  would,  therefore,  be  compelled  to  look  out  for 
firmer  ground  on  which  to  stand  than  the  passing  fragments 
Boulangist  majority.  He  would  not  have  far  to  seek  to  discov 
only  basis  of  even  temporary  security.  Once  installed  in  the  1 
he  would  have  ready  to  his  hand  an  army  of  a  million  men. 
would  be  less  than  human  if  he  did  not  endeavour  to  use 
army  to  consolidate  his  power.  Thus  France  would  find  as  the  res 
Boulangism  that  she  had  exchanged  the  Parliamentary  Repul 
a  Military  Despotism — tempered  by  assassination.  She  will  do  ^ 
beware  lest,  having  taken  up  the  rdle  of  Madame  Bovary  in 
xnnui^  she  may  have  to  persist  in  it  to  its  ghastly  close. 

W.   T.   Ste 
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A  REAL   VOLUNTEER   ARMY, 


rilHE  remarkable  body  of  armetl  citizens  specially  knowB  by  the 
.!_  name  of  tbe  Volunteers — tliough  all  the  military  forces  are 
Volunteers — is  either  a  very  cheap  or  a  very  dear  defence  of  the 
Empire  according  to  the  point  from  which  it  is  regarded.  Either 
thesis  might  be  sustained  with  almost  equal  ease  and  wealth  of 
argument.  On  the  side  of  cheapness,  it  may  be  urged  that  no 
soldiers  can  be  less  costly  than  those  who  feed  themselves  and  give 
their  services  for  the  small  monetary  fee  expressed  by  the  cikpitation 
grant.  They  not  only  feed  but  house,  and  in  every  respect  clothe 
themselves,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  most  importance,  their  services 
are  not  withdrawn  from  the  wealth-prod ueing  community.  If  we 
take  a  higher  view  of  national  wealth  and  admit  that  it  consists  not 
only  in  the  store  of  comforts  piled  up  by  a  people,  but  in  the  health 
and  strength  both  in  mind  and  lx>dy  of  the  community  of  prodncerB 
and  consnmers,  the  Volunteers  may  claim  with  justice  a  very  high 
position  indeed  as  educators  of  the  nation.  The  advantages  presented 
by  their  wholesome  labour  under  arms,  and  their  example  of  patriotism 
and  self-denial,  are  simply  inestimable  in  the  improvement  which  these 
actions  and  qualities  cause  to  the  material  and  moral  well-being  of  the 
country'. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Volunteers  do  at  the  present  time  actually 
figure  on  the  Estimates  for  the  sum  of  nearly  a  million,  about  half  of 
which  is  doe  to  the  capitation  grant  j  and  if  we  take  into  account  the 
moneys  disbursed  by  private  individuals  in  the  way  of  subscriptions, 
the  million  would  be  very  largely  exceeded.  No  doubt  it  would  be 
easy  for  a  controversialist  to  confuse  the  issue  by  saying  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  expense  shown  on  the  Estimates  is  caused  by  the  per- 
manent stafif  and  by  stores^  but  these  must  be  reckoned  until  it  is 
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shown  that  the  Volunteers  could  do  without  them.  As  a  matt 
fact,  the  pay  of  the  regular  army  shows  an  even  smaller  proporti< 
the*  whole  military  expense  than  does  the  capitation  grant  of 
Volunteers  to  the  sum  for  which  they  appear  on  the  Estimates ;  s 
is  not  quite  easy  to  see  why  the  expenditure  on  fortifications  and  < 
[      '  items  of  that  sort   should  be  set  down  as   part  of  the  cost  of 

\  British   soldier  and  not  of  the   Volunteer,  in    view    of  the  fact 

',      •  '  such  works  are  chiefly  for  home  defence,  and    would   in  emergen 

,      i  largely  manned    by  Volunteers.      The    controversialist   who    si 

defend  the  thesis  that  the  citizen  army  is  very  expensive,  would 
'      •  a  great  deal   more  than  has  been  hinted  here  off  the   back  oi 

regular  army  and  put  it  upon  the  Volunteers,  and  w^ould  certain! 
rest  satisfied  with  adding  up  and  distributing  the  money  ycAa 
Parliament,  but  would  endeavour  to  calculate  the  amount  of  pi 
subscriptions  and  the  cost  of  prizes,  of  private  ammunition  fired  \ 
and  many  other  items  which  have  not  been  touched  upon.  And 
would  come  his  great  coup.  He  would  ask  what  place  do  the  Volui 
really  occupy  in  the  great  business  of  Imperial  defence,  and 
probability  is  there  that  any  considerable  body  of  them  wi 
the  whole  course  of  future  history  ever  fire  a  shot  in  anger  ?  W( 
imagine  him  saying,  "  The  regular  army  I  know,  with  its  unii 
range  of  duties.  There  is  hardly  ever  a  time  when  some  portion 
may  not  be  heard  of  as  fighting  for  the  Empire.  I  know  ah 
militia,  and  how  it  not  only  acts  as  an  admirable  recruiting-groui 
the  Line,  but  is  itself  always  ready,  under  the  hands  of  the  Grovem 
to  take  the  place  of  the  regular  army  at  home,  and  to  offer  its  ser 
which  have  often  been  accepted,  for  foreign  service  in  orga 
bodies  during  war.  I  know  that  the  militia  may  be  called  out 
there  is  not  the  faintest  chance  of  invasion,  and  that  as  a  ge 
servant,  in  case  of  war,  it  may  become  almost  as  useful  as  the 
But  it  seems  that  the  Volunteers  are  only  prepared  to  unde 
home  service,  and  that  not  unless  there  is  a  probability  of  inva 
a  condition  of  affairs  which  Admiral  Colomb  and  his  school  tell  u 
never  possibly  arise  ;  for  either  the  fleet  will  be  strong'  enough  to 
invasion  absurd,  or,  if  it  is  weak,  no  Power  would  take  the  tr 
to  invade,  but  would  starve  us  into  capitulation.  The  Volunteer 
then,  is  of  no  practical  use  whatever,  and  every  sixpence  spent  up 
is  thrown  away  to  the  tune  of  at  least  one  million  a  year,  proi 
two.  Wliat  could  not  be  done  with  these  two  millions  ?  "  &c, 
according  to  the  formula  which  we  all  know  so  well.  And  he  \ 
wind  up  by  asking  triumphantly  whether  anything  can  be 
expensive  than  a  force  which  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

The  present  writer  hopes  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  disconnect 
self  from  those  extreme  opinions.  He  neither  agrees  with  Ad 
Colomb's  school,  nor  believes  that  the  Volunteers  will  for  ever  with 
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themselves  from  beinc^  of  sorvice  except  iu  case  of  invasion,  though 
undoubtedly  some  of  their  assumed  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons  administered  a  painful  shock  to  the  admirers  of  the  force 
by  causing  tbe  Minister  of  War  to  withdraw,  last  year,  his  proposal 
that  the  Volunteers  should  be  rendered  available  for  service  when- 
ever the  militia  is  embodied.  It  is  to  be  hoped  and  believed  that 
the  opposition  to  the  clause  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste  of 
Yolunt^eers  in  general.  It  arose  late  in  the  Session,  when  there 
was  no  time  to  discuss  it  adequately,  and  the  Government  dropped  the 
clause,  which  mig"lit  have  delayed  the  passing  of  a  very  sensible  and 
necessary  Bill.  Let  ns  hope  that  the  proposal  may  be  again  brought 
forward  and  fully  discussed.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
the  status  of  the  Volunt-eers  and  the  reply  to  those  who  think  them 
useless  depend  very  much  on  the  passing  of  some  such  clause. 

The  case  stands  thus:  The  regular  army  is  admittedly  too  weak  for  the 
work  which  it  woukl  have  to  undertake  in  any  great  war,  and  if  we  argtie 
that  there  never  will  be  a  great  war,  what  is  the  use  of  the  Volunteers  ? 
The  regular  army  with  its  reserves  would  not  even  be  strong  enough, 
if  its  whole  force  could  be  certainly  available  to  go  anywhere  and  do 
anything.  It  falls  back,  then,  on  the  militia  to  help  it  in  the  creation 
of  a  field  army,  and  feels  confident  that  as  the  militia  would  be  em- 
bodied at  once  in  any  time  of  crisis,  its  battalions  and  batteries  would 
soon  receive  those  final  touches  which  are  required  to  fit  any  body  of 
men  for  the  field,  if  it  is  not  always  under  arms.  But  the  militia  will 
only  l>e  free  on  condition  that  the  Volunteers  step  in  to  take  their 
places  in  what  may  be  called  the  home  garrison.  Some  years  ago, 
before  there  was  any  proper  military  organization  at  all,  men  might 
be  forgiven  for  saying,  '*  It  will  be  all  right  when  the  time  comes." 
But  every  nation  now  takes  thought  beforehand,  and  no  Government 
organizing  home  defence  can  possibly  count  on  anything  to  which 
they  have  no  right.  Matters  are  even  worse  now  than  they  were  before 
Tnembers  of  Parliament,  speaking,  as  they  said,  for  the  Volunteers^ 
rejected  the  idea  that  an  arrangement  could  be  made  for  bringing  them 
tinder  arms  when  the  militia  ai'e  embodied.  In  sliortj  an  opportunity 
bas  occurred  for  the  Volunteers  to  be  of  real  service,  and  their  pro- 
fessed representatives  will  have  none  of  it.  It  is  very  unfortunate, 
and  has  undoubtedly  lowered  the  estimation  in  which  the  force  was 
held.  Wo  do  not  value  very  highly  as  a  hunter  the  horse  that  refuses 
at  the  first  fence.  Once  over  that  obstacle,  the  Volunteers  would  have 
settled  the  question  of  their  value  as  set  against  the  price  paid  for  their 
services,  and  might  fairly  claim  to  be  a  useful  and  economical  military 
organization.  ^Vnd  thei'e  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  men 
themselves  would  have  accepted  the  pixipoeal  almost  by  acclamation. 
If  this  be  so.  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  they  have  been  mis- 
represented against  their  own  interests. 
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There  is  another  curiooa  problem   which    bears  on 
of    the    value   of    their   eervices.     No     foro©    10     fit   to   I 

field  unless    it    is    properly    equipped    for    the    porpow^      I 
the  question   is,    for   what   purpose?      If     the    Voltinteere 
to  turn  out  till  the  enemy  is  at  their  doors,  it  ia  perfectly  c 
they  would  not  be  fit  to  manoeuvre  in  the  open  field  ;  aad  wl 
equip    them    for    that    distinguished    position  ?        Here    a| 
friend  the   devil's  advocate   may  take   up  his  parable  and  aa 
Govemment  practically  do  say,  **  However  email  the  amount  ( 
required  might  be  it  would  be  thrown  away,  and  therefort*  be 
vagance,  while  there  are  so  many  very  pressinor  matters  wi 
attention  and    expenditure,  that  we    can    hardly    afford 
much  less  to  be  generous."     Everywhere  the  satne  story 
and  influence  the  ojyening  and  closing  of  the    purse-i 
amount    of  honour  and  even    seriousness    with    which    t 
regarded*     Formerly  most  people,  even  soldiers^  were  contenl 
for  granted,  without  investigation,  the  useful ne8s   of  each  p^ 
the  mihtar)^  forces ;  but  when  great  questions  of  organixation 
be  regarded,  in  view  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  tbe  peace  a 
and    the  existence    of  the    present  order  of    things,    when 
English,  Athelstaues  that   we  always  are,    find    onrselre«  1 
take  stock  of  our  military  and  naval  means,    and   discover,  1 
be  expected,  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of   neg-lect  to  be  atJ 
these  questions  of  comparative  value  must  arise,  and  the  foro 
proverb  will  be  felt — **  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  li 
How  is  it  that,  just  now,  we  hear  ad\x>cacy   of   conscripti^ 
the    fashionable  form  of    universal    sendee  ?        Simply    beci 
Volunteers  do  not  promise  the  particular  kind  of   help  that  i^ 
— namely,  to  be  ready  to  take  charge  of  home   defence,   nol 
moment  of  invasion — no  organization  can  be   based  on  tin 
the  event  of  one  of  those  great   convulsions  of   Europe 
over  the  Continent  periodically,  and  have   never  yet  foi 
the  British  Empire.      We  do  not   wish   to  be   drawn  into 
but  have  we  ever  so  wished  ?     Formerly  only  a  portion  of  ti 
was  seriously  involved.     Now  the  whole  world  has    been  80 
under  European  influence  that  a  new  international  str 
all    probability  drag  into    the  arena   the  bulk    of  mt. 
impossible  to  contemplate  so  huge  a  calamity  without  1 
such  an  awful  case  England  wxM  expect   evtry  man  to 
And  while  pei-sonally  I  do  not  think  that  conscription  is 
of  the  problem,  I  am    ashamed   to   hear  it  publiciy    stat 
Eubstitute  for  that  grinding  blood-tasc — namely,  the  Voluni 
tion — is  to  be  rendered  practically  useless,  because  forsoo^ 
of  lalx>ur  do  not  choose  their  men   to  prepare   for  even  si 
occasion.     1  aliQuld  like  to  see  treble  the  number  of  Vol 
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now  exists,  and  at  least  one-tbird  of  them  bound  to  do  loyal  service 
at  home  whenever  the  crisis  has  re^iched  a  |x>int  where  the  Oorem- 
ment  decides  to  call  out  the  militia.  This,  and  the  introduction  of 
military  drill  and  discipline  into  all  schools,  would  appear  to  be  the 
manliest  and  most  Eaglish  answer  to  the  huge  conscription  of  the 
Continent.  Universal  service  has  a  good  and  a  bad  side,  either  of 
which  oiay  be  made  the  most  of  by  an  advocate.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  trial  by  jury.  It  would  be  about  aa  easy  to  introduce  the 
former  under  present  circumstances  as  to  abolish  the  latter. 

One  reason  why  men  of  thought  and  respoosibility  turn  over  in 
their  minds  the  possibility  of  universal  service,  is  that  the  time  which 
the  Volunteers  are  able  to  give  to  drill  and  military  exercises  is  not 
BuflBcient  to  enable  them  to  learn  the  more  professional  work  of  the 
soldier  8  duties.  They  lit  themselves  with  comparative  ease  for  the 
simpler  work  of  infantry,  and  become  efficient  gunners  so  far  as  the 
ordinary  drill  and  practice  is  concerned.  But  they  have  not  yet 
produced  cavalry,  nor  qualified  themselves  to  ttike  charge  of  an 
artillery  district  in  a  fortress,  keep  the  books,  and  attend  to  the 
manifold  details  which  skilled  garrison  gunners  have  to  master  by 
long  and  painful  study  aud  practice.  Still  less  have  the  Volunteers 
yet  attained  the  elaborate  knowledge  required  for  the  duties  of  field 
artillery,  and,  lacking  both  the  time  and  the  opportunity  for  these 
purposes,  they  can  never  form  a  complete  army,  A  large  number  of 
guns  of  position  have  been  served  out  to  them,  and  there  are  con- 
ceivable occasions  in  which  soch  ordnance  might  possibly  be  of  use  in 
case  of  invasion ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  a  body  of  men  so 
equipped,  armed  and  org?inized,  field  artillery,  For  the  essence  of 
field  artillery  is  its  mobility,  and  to  attach  these  new  Vohinteer 
batteries  to  a  mobile  field  force  would  })e  as  sensible  as  to  build  new 
ironclads  which  could  only  move  four  knots  an  hour.  Proposals 
have  been  made  for  the  formation  of  a  composite  field  artillery*  first 
by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  since  then  by  Volunteers  themselves,  who 
differ  with  the  author  of  **  Greater  Britain  '*  only  in  comparatively  minor 
details. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Birley,  of  the  Manchester  Artillery,  wrote  in  1 887 
a  short  treatise  on  Volunteer  Artillery,  in  which  he  deprecated  the 
attempt  to  form  mobile  field  batteries,  and  considered  that  the  study 
of  garrison  work  was  quite  interesting  and  attractive  enough,  though 
slow  moving  guns  of  position  might  be  managed  and  be  of  some  use- 
Since  then  he  has  advanced  a  long  step,  aud  in  a  new  pamphlet  on 
**  Field  Artillery  for  Home  Service/'  pmposes  a  system  by  Tvhich 
field  batteries  might  be  formed  by  utilizing  Volunteer  artillery  now  in 
existence,  and  adding  to  them  as  instructoi's  a  statf  both  of  officers 
and  men  from  the  Royal  Artillery,  together  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  horses  permanently  attached  to  the  batteries,  so  that  the  Volunteers 
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instructed  in  the  care  and  management  of  the  animals, 
[ling  and  driving.     He  estimates  the  cost  at  about  £2000  a 

battery,  including  one  regular  officer,  three  sergeants, 
Ine  drivers,  and  fifty-eight  horses,  spread  over  four  batteries ; 
les  not  include  wear  and  tear  of  harness  and  saddlery,  rent 

and  riding-school,  interest  and  outlay  on  guns,  waggons, 
Perliaps  Colonel  Birley  is  a  little  sanguine,  but  at  least 
Isal  is  practical ;  and  if  he  thinks  that  Volunteers  could  be 
|o  would  submit  themselves  to  the  training  required,  why 
iim  the  opportunity  of  making  the  experiment  ?  It  is  quite 
Iverybody  to  understand  that  the  Volunteers  will  make  extra- 
pzertions  and  perform  marvellous  feats  in  the  way  of  training. 

of  field  artillery  is  so  dangerous,  and  the  present  makeshift 
t)n  gniia   drawn  by  carters'  horses  at  a  walk  so  obviously  in- 
l  misleading,  that  we  may  all  welcome  heartily  any  scheme 

\g  field  batteries  which  would  be  able  to  move.  It  has  become 

lionable  for  ladies  to  learn  cookery,  including  the  \^ashing 
land  parts.     Who  knows  but  that  a  rage  may  set   in   for 

horses  and  cleaning  stables  ?     There  is  a  sort  of  permanence 

le   idea  which   is    exceedingly    attractive,   and  perhaps  the 

I  rich  men  might  open  even  to  the  amount  of  providing  stables, 

lools,  and  so  on.     It  is  just  a  little  disheartening  to  find  an 

Colonel  Birley's  knowledge  and  progressive  spirit  roundly 
I  that  '*  no  compound  body  of  Volunteers  and  regular  troops 
[time  of  peace  be  made  to  work  as  a  harmonious  whole,  and 

Sir  Charles  Dilke's  field  battery  would  not  be  successfuL" 
I  Not    even    if   the    regular   drivers    were,    as    Sir    Charles 

onlisted  from  among  that  numerous  body  of  educated  young 

would  gladly  serve  but  for  the  companionship  they  would 
lindergo  in  the  barracks  ?     There  is  a  little  difficulty  about 

iirloy^a   scheme,  which  he   does  not    quite    seem  to    have 
He   says  with  truth  that  **we  shall  obtain  a  greater 
bf  efficit  ncy  the  more  we  adapt  the  times  of  instruction  to 
re  hours  of  the  Volunteers."    But  ho  will  find  when  he  comes 
horses  that  they  must  have  their  leisure  hours  too,  and 
Dnied  either  by  the  regular  drivers  or  by  the  Volunteers, 

lardly  enjoy  the  process  of  being  brushed  and  wisped  at  odd 
lenever  a  few  Volunteers  are  enjoying  their  leisure  in  the 
I  fashion  which  Englishmen  love.  Still,  here  is  a  sort  of  offer 
pel  Birley.  Manchester  is  not  a  fortress,  and  might  well 
Icorps  into  field  artillery  as  an  experiment.  After  all,  the 
lof  a  few  horses  would  not  be  a  terrible  cruelty.  Besides,  the 
Ir  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  can  have  an  agent  on 
Will  not  Colonel  Birley  make  application  to  the  authorities 
Ito  tT^  ^\^  ^^^Td^  «i&  ^x!l  ^i:3^riment  ?    It  is  all  the  more  pro- 
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mising  because  it  starts  on  the  sensible  principle  that  field  artillery  is 
of  no  value  at  all  unless  it  can  march  well,  and  it  cannot  march  unless 
its  men  told  off  as  drivers  can  ride  sufficiently — ^that  is  to  say,  without 
giving  the  horses  sore  backs.  And  further,  the  men  must  all  know  how 
to  harness  and  saddle  horses  exactly  as  it  ought  to  be  done ;  otherwise 
there  will  soon  be  galls  and  sore  backs,  and  the  battery  will  be  able 
to  march  no  longer.  Harness  and  saddlery  require  constant  repair 
and  readjustment  for  the  same  reason. 

If  a  really  efficient  Volunteer  field  artillery  could  by  any  means  be 
created,  a  very  difficult  problem  would  be  a  long  way  towards  solution — 
namely,  how  to  get  the  Volunteers  formed  into  an  army.  There 
should  be  plenty  of  good  material  for  engineers  in  the  force.  If  they 
can  create  field  artillery,  they  can  quite  as  easily  produce  cavalry,  and 
infantry  is  already  formed  in  sufficient  numbers  for  a  large  field  army. 
Let  Colonel  Birley  get  to  work,  and  he  may  become  the  greatest 
benefactor  to  the  force  and  the  country.  It  is  of  no  use  to  bring  up 
the  question  of  expense,  for  the  advocates  of  universal  service  can 
hardly  suppose  that  their  scheme  could  be  managed  as  cheaply  as  the 
Volunteers.  The  conscripts  must  have  some  pay  and  quarters,  and  we 
can  hardly  suppose  that  they  would  all  be  infantry,  considering  that  we 
have  already  an  enormous  preponderance  of  that  arm.  We  want  the 
proportions  adjusted,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  field  artillery  for  the 
Volunteers.  The  guns  of  position  cannot  march  or  manoeuvre  except 
in  a  manner  ridiculously  insufficient.  The  worst  of  them  is  that 
they  make  very  good  parliamentary  ordnance.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to 
say  that  a  large  number  of  guns  have  been  issued  to  the  Volunteers, 
and  probably  Ministers  themselves  do  not  know  that  these  weapons, 
admirable  in  a  debate,  are,  as  field  artillery,  practically  Quakers. 

Then,  as  to  equipment.  Austria  for  a  while  left  her  newly  created 
Landsturm  without  uniform  from  sheer  financial  necessity,  and  there 
are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  equipment  of  the  very  last  reserves  is  left 
unprovided  till  time  of  war,  solely  because  they  are  not  likely  to  be  called 
upon  for  service.  In  no  country  except  England  would  it  be 
possible  to  leave  troops  occupying  the  supposed  position  of  the  Volun- 
teers without  equipment  for  the  field.  But,  again,  there  is  probably 
no  other  country  which  would  set  on  foot  such  a  scheme  as  that  now 
proposed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  which  I  understand  he  is  himself 
to  explain  in  this  number.  It  would  be  absurd  to  argue  about  this 
land  of  a  hundred  religions  and  one  sauce  on  the  same  principles 
which  would  apply  to  Continental  nations.  The  impulses  which  urge 
Englishmen  to  do  by  voluntary  effort  what  anywhere  else  in  the  world 
would  be  the  work  of  the  Government,  are  quite  inscrutable.  They 
appear  to  arise  from  a  sort  of  instinct,  perhaps  developed  during  a 
long  period  of  freedom  and  of  governments  for  the  most  part  inattentive 
to  everything  but  the  daily  task.     Elizabeth  was  no  more  ready  for 
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liad&  tlaan  the  Volunteers  are  to  take  the  field ;  and  our  national 
1  is  certainly  due  rather  to  the  instinct  and  patriotism  of  indi- 
I  forming  the  public  than  to  any  special  wisdom  which  has 
leen  displayed  by  Ministers  or  diplomatists.  As  Professor 
fcaySj  we  won  our  colonial  empire  in  a  fit  of  absence  of  mind, 
leems  to  mean  absence  of  calculation  but  abundant  presence  of 
L  And  in  the  same  way  we  shall  continue  to  survive,  as  we 
Ihe  Indian  Mutiny,  as  an  example  to  all  the  ages,  and  the  only 
k  of  instinct  developad  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  every  man 
Idreds  of  years  being  possessed  of  one  and  the  same  idea — 
lion  of  bureaucracy  and  worship  of  personal  freedom,  often  to 
lent  of  blundering  and  folly.  So  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  as  the 
I  will  not  bear  the  weight  of  Volunteer  equipment,  the  people 
Ix  themselves  voluntarily  and  instinctively.  Let  us  honestly 
I  them  if  they  do. 

I  there  is  no  great  reason  why  this  money,  to  produce  which 
lull  will  unbutton  his  pockets,  should  be  spent  otherwise  than 
I  most  economical  way.  What  equipment  do  the  Volunteers 
I  It  is  pretty  clear  that  corps  which  are  intended  to  serve  only 
riaons  in  fortresses  do  not  need  a  full  campaign  kit,  and  it 
Ibe  wasteful  to  give  them  what  is  unnecessary.  I  am  nol 
■to  lay  down  here  what  they  should  or  should  not  have.  All 
lie^tioDS  are  better  decided  by  committees  after  careful  delibera* 
lit  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  first  element  in  the  calcula*- 
list  be  the  actual  place  in  war  assigned  to  any  particular  corps 
tlion.  But  how  can  this  or  anything  else  be  arrived  at  with 
ly  till  it  is  known  how  soon  the  Volunteers  will  turn  out  for 
I  case  of  a  great  war  ?  Every  road  leads  to  Rome,  and  every 
lion  about  the  Volunteers  has  to  come  back  to  this  one  point, 
pd  in  what  numbers  are  they  to  become  available  ? 
I  chief  weakness  of  the  Volunteer  force  is  that  its  officers 
fcufficient  in  number,  and  some  of  them  are  insufficiently 
I  They  might  fairly  enough  reply  that  their  average  train- 
I  probably  as  good  as  that  of  the  bulk  of  regular  officers  who 
I  the  Crimea  and  fought  so  well.  Yes,  the  fighting  instinct 
Ire,  being  one  of  those  just  referred  to  as  the  heritage  of  free- 
iBiit  since  then  the  standard  has  risen  in  every  army,  and 
lie  Crimean  heart  for  the  fight  and  fortitude  under  privation 
lever  to  be  reverenced,  Crimean  tactics  and  the  mismanage- 
Ihich  led  to  those  privations  are  not  exactly  quoted  as  examjrfes 
I  tat  ion.  Why  is  it  that  officers  do  not  come  forward  in 
It  numbers  for  the  Volunteers?  There  are  no  doubt  plenty 
I  reasons,  such  as  cost  of  outfit,  subscriptions,  and  the  annual 
I  outing.  Yet  all  these  put  together  would  hardly  equal  tiie 
la  horse  or  any  other  pleasure  of  the  fairly  well-to-do  young 
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Englishraan,  I  have  always  believed  that  thp  main  diflSculty  is  the 
uncertain,  and  therefore  unsatisfactory,  fitanding  of  the  Volunteer 
oflBcer.  Give  what  titles  you  will,  they  are  discounted  by  society. 
and  society  does  not  believe  in  invasion.  Nor  will  that  arbiter 
of  a  man's  position  recognize  the  validity  of  military  rank,  which 
saema  incommensurate  with  duties  and  sacrifices.  You  may  put 
gold  lace  for  silver,  and  call  men  by  any  titles  you  please, 
society  will  always  want  to  know  what  prospect  there  is  of  the 
captain  or  colonel  ever  being  of  real  ser\4ce  to  the  country  ;  and 
surely  the  idea  that  the  Volunteers  by  their  mere  existence  serve  to 
scare  away  the  possible  enemy,  is  neither  very  true,  nor  very  brilliant 
If:  it  were  true.  Would-be  invaders  take  stock  of  things  as  they 
exist*  and  are  not  at  all  frightened,  as  birds  are,  by  appearances. 
The  standing  of  \'olunteer  officers  in  society  is  at  present  exactly 
what  it  would  be  for  each  of  them  if  he  were  not  an  officer  at  all, 
and  there  is  on  this  score  no  attraction  to  the  semce. 

It  may  he  permitted  to  suppose  that  the  social  standing  would 
change  vastly  and  become  a  real  attraction,  exactly  in  proportion  as 
the  title  came  nearer  to  representing  a  great  fact,  which  was  thus 
referred  to  by  a  great  English  writer :  **  Our  estimate  of  him  'is  based 
on  this  ultimate  fact,  of  which  w©  are  well  assured,  that  put  him  in 
a  fortress  breach,  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  behind  lum,  and 
only  death  and  his  duty  in  front  of  him,  he  will  keep  his  face  to 
the  front/'  And  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  say  that  honour 
%vill  be  instinctively  rendered  accordin^^  as  there  is  more  or  le^s 
probability  that  such  a  case  may  occur  to  him  and  such  a  trial  be  put 
before  liim.  It  is  in  short  the  readiness  for  self-sacrifice  which 
ennobles  the  profession  of  arms,  and  which,  in  spite  of  all  philosophy 
and  civilization,  will  for  ever  cast  a  halo  round  the  names  of  those 
who  die  in  the  field*  The  nearer  the  Volunteer  officer  cornea  to  this 
ideab  the  more  he  and  his  men  too  will  be  honoured*  I  know 
perfectly  well  that  the  true  feeling  will  so  stir  in  the  minds  of  all 
ranks  that,  when  a  time  of  great  crisis  comeSj  all  will  desire  to  be 
useful,  and  many  to  go  where  fighting  is  most  certain  and  likely  to 
be  hottest.  This  instinct  is  in  the  blood  of  the  nation.  But  it 
might  then  be  too  late,  and  services  to  be  of  real  value  should  be 
(inised  beforehand.  On  this  |>oint  many  of  us  feel  very  strongly, 
^imd  Wf  re  astonig'hed  last  year  to  see  the  Volunteers  submitting  without 
protect  to  what  was  little  less  than  their  effacement  from  the  serious 
calculations  of  those  who  must  estimate  value  according  to  assured 
usefulness.  After  hearing  the  expressed  opinions  of  a  great  immber 
of  Volunteers,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  were  not  misrepre- 
sented. It  is  not  too  late  to  set  the  matter  right  this  Session,  and, 
a&  a  question  of  interest  to  everybody,  might  not  a  list  be  given  of 
.the  employers,  if  there  really  are  any,  who  would  discharge  a  work- 
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for  the  difference  between  giving  his  services  in  case  of  : 
or  of  such  a  national  crisis  that  the  militia  had  to  be  calli 
Such  a  list  would  be  a  curiosity  worthy  of  preservation.  Il 
show  among  other  things,  that  there  are  yet  men  who  imagi 
in  the  monstrous  war  which  threatens  the  nations,  and  which  i 
England  helps  to  stave  off,  trade  and  commerce  will  go  on 
before  and  -private  interests  remain  unaffected. 

The  position  of  the  Volunteers  may  be   shortly  summed  up. 

have  outlived,  on  the  one  hand,  the  natural  scepticism  of  th( 

at  first  thought  the  movement  evanescent ;  and,  on  the  other  h 

rather  wild  ideas  which  were  abroad  in  its   early  stages — notic 

such  a  force  could  ever  take   the  place  of  a  regnlar  army. 

contrary,  the  Volunteers  have  worked   heartily    with  the  an 

largely  contributed  towards  making  it  popular.      There  is  littl 

that  we  owe  to  them  indirectly  many  of  the    liberal  measure 

have  substituted  moral  influence  for  hard-handed  punishments, 

lightened  the  life  of  the  soldier.     Their  action  on  the  service  i 

entirely  good,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  reaction  of  the  sei 

them  has  raised  the  tone,  physical  and  moral,  of  many  a  yoni 

in  the  country.     The  public  is  fast  losing  that  prejudice  agai 

uniform  which  was  begotten  in  the  far-off  days  when  it  was  n 

possible  but  common  to  think  and  speak  of  **  the   brutal  so 

And  the  germ  has  been  introduced  of  the  true  and  noble  id( 

every  citizen  should  contribute  to  the  safety  and  honour  of  his  c 

something  more  than  is  extracted  from  him  by  the  tax-gatherei 

these  things  are  benefits  which   the  Volunteers    have   laid  up 

nation.      In  return  the  public  has  given  them  ample   recogniti( 

the  public  purse  has  been  opened  for  them  to    an  extent  quite  i 

seen  at  first.      They  ask  for  more  recognition    and   more  supp 

the  shape  of   equipment,  which  is  certainly    their   due,  provide 

they  on  their  part  respond  to  the   invitation    which    the  Govei 

addressed  to   them   in  the   clause   which    was    withdrawn  last 

Never  was  a  clearer  opportunity  for  grasping   honour   and  adr 

offered  to  a  body  of  public  servants.     The  chance  is  still  witliin 

What  will  they  do  with  it  ? 

C.  B.  Brackexbi 
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THERE  is  a  view  of  the  Volunieer  question  which  is  not  only  militaiy 
but  national*  It  r«?cognizes  the  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  deals 
with  their  wishes  and  antipathies,  as  well  as  with  the  stem  necessities 
of  the  Empire.  In  my  proposal  for  a  Patriotic  Volnnteer  Fund  there 
is,  I  think,  an  acknowledgment  of  both  elements  5  and  while  my  scheme 
perhaps,  be  local  in  form,  it  sounds  a  clear  note  on  a  great  public 
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question,  in  which  London  may  reasonably  expect  her  usual  influence 
in  arousing  interest,  and  then  iniitatiou,  throughout  the  provinces. 
But  while  the  movement  may  probably  hare  widespread  influences,  it 
is  with  the  Metropolitan  Volunteers  alone  that  in  this  article  I  propose 
to  deal,  since  it  is  only  with  regard  to  them  that  I  have,  by  personal 
inquiry,  and  by  the  courtesy  of  commanding  officers,  been  able  to 
make  myself  conversant  with  the  details  of  their  present  position. 

The  broad  principle  of  justification  for  the  movement  which  I  have 
initiated  can  be  expressed  in  the  very  simple  phrase,  that ''  Every  thing 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well."  Perhaps  to  no  department  of 
modem  life  has  this  truism  become  so  applicable  as  to  military 
organization  and  equipment.  Future  wars,  there  is  no  doubt,  will 
develop  swiftly,  and  preparations  will  be  too  late  when  war  has  been 
declared.  That  being  so,  we  ought  to  settle  without  delay  whether 
the  Volunteers  are  to  bf*  taken  seriously  as  a  practical  branch  of  the 
national  defence,  or  whether  they  afford  merely  an  agreeable  pastime 
for  our  young  men.  Either  they  may  be  of  use,  or  they  may  not.  If 
not,  let  the  farce  end,  and  public  time  be  saved.  But  if  they  are 
likely  to  be  of  genuine  worth,  then  let  them  be  made  ready  at  all 
points,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  to  perform  the  work  that  may  be 
demanded  of  them. 

Equipment    becomes    the    pressing  question  of  to-day,   for  two 
Dus*     As  each  year  passes^  the  efficiency  of  the  Volunteet%  \sl 
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Irill,  and  with  the  rifle,  becomes  more  and  more  complete, 
leby  the  disparity  between  them  and  oar  regular  forces 
Is  marked.  This  improvement,  however,  being  but  partial, 
lito  stronger  relief  those  points  (equipment  being  the  most 
I  which  they  still  lag  behind.  Secondly,  the  inadequacy  of 
fciit  arrangements,  and  the  want  of  preparation  for  real  work, 

Y  Tiow  hope  to  remedy,  is — in  London  at  all  events,  and  at 
lent  jiuicture — accentuated  by  a  steady  change  in  the  class  of 
torn  which  the  rank  and  file  are  drawn. 

lo  beginning  of  the  Volunteer  movement,  when  enthusiasm 
li,  and  war  appeared  at  least  more  imminent,  young  men  of 
Ithier  classes,  who  were  both  able  and  willing  to  defray  the 
I  of  personal  equipment,  cheerfully  enlisted  in  the  ranks.  To- 
I  \%  not  BO  ;  and  to  the  large  majority  of  the  privates  in  our 
lit  an  Volunteers,  and  in  some  regiments  almost  to  every  one 
L  the  cost  of  their  equipment  would  be  not  merely  a  matter 
Kill  consideration,  but  absolutely  beyond  their  means.  The 
licrs  of  Volunteer  regiments  can  therefore  no  longer  expect 
Ik  and  file  to  bear  the  burden  of  expense  in  addition  to 
I  service,  which  was  at  an  earlier  stage  ungrudgingly  given. 
tration  in  financial  standing,  which  is  primarily  responsible 
Ipresent  need,  is  beyond  recall  and  beyond  remedy,  and  all 
Irefore  remains  for  us  to  do  is  to  mitigate  the  results  and 
nrselves  to  the  change.  Yet  in  any  case,  and  even  in  the 
I'otirable  circumstances  to  which  I  have  referred,  it  is  more 
len  to  doubt  whether  a  double  service  ought  to  be  required ; 
Ither  those  who  hold  aloof  frjjm  the  work  ought  not  in  strict 
lor  in  generous  recognition  of  public  duty,  to  relieve  the 
fcrs  from  pecuniary  burden.  Certainly  this  sentiment  has 
li  volume  and  force  during  the  past  few  months ;  and  I,  for 
I  have  had  no  hesitation  in  becoming  the  official  mouthpiece  of 
liar  feeling. 

lactB  calling  for  remedy  are  these.  Within  the  Metropolitan 
le  are  forty-three  Volunteer  regiments,  numbering  about  31,000 
l)ut  of  these  31,000  there  are,  according  to  the  returns  fur- 
le : 

t)  who  have  no  great-coats. 
Id  without  water-bottles, 
lo  without  haversacks, 
t)  without  mess  tins, 
I)  without  undress  tunics, 
b  (tlie  whole  number)  without  extra  trousers, 

Y  ^thout  either  kit  bags  or  valises, 

p  (the  whole  number)  without  a  pair  of  strong  military  boots, 

k  (t\ke  ^\io\^  TixxxsiW  %^n)  without  knife  and  laaymrd. 
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Most  of  these  articles  are  considered  essential  by  competent 
Lftuthorities,  if  the  Volunteers  are  to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's 
ioe ;  and  should  it  prove  necessary  to  actually  utilize  those  forces 
defensive  war  (for  which  possibility  they  exist),  I  am  informed 
E^t,  with  their  present  equipment,  tiiey  could  not  in  inclement 
»ther  keep  the  field  for  forty-eight  hours.  Besides  all  this,  the 
Duches  of  our  Volunteers  contain  only  twenty  to  thirty  cartridges, 
whereas  those  in  use  by  foreign  amiies  carry  seventy. 
This  is  a  momentous  matter.  The  next  war  is,  on  all  hands,  expected 
be  a  war  of  surprise  and  of  sudden  moves ;  and  that  after  forty- 
ight  hours — not  of  fightings  but  merely  of  watching  and  waiting  in 
le  field^ — onr  defensive  troops  might  be  uselesSj  deserves  the  most 
arious  consideration.  Taking  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  nature  of 
aeir  needs,  the  absolute  necessity  is  obvious.  The  mere  mention  of 
men  without  haversacks,  without  water-bottles,  without  mess  tins,  as 
actaally  engaged  in  military  work,  will  at  once  provoke  a  smile.  The 
'k  of  great-coats,  at  the  first  blush,  and  in  these  summer  months, 
ay  seem  less  absurd ;  and  yet  needless  exposure  to  damp,  to  cold 
idSj  and  to  night  frosts  might  as  effectually  ruin  the  troops  as  want 
food  and  drink.  The  other  items  mentioned  in  the  above  list  may 
lot  be  required  in  the  first  forty-eight  hours.  But  in  a  campaign, 
)wever  speedy  it  might  pi'ove,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  men  must 
Bkve  good  military  boots,  extra  clothes,  kit  bags  or  valises,  and  the 
St.  There  is  little  need  to  enlarge  upon  this  point.  The  facta 
?hen  mentioned  speak  eloquently  enough  for  themselves,  and  the 
inanimous  opinion  of  Volunteer  officers,  expressed  with  some  frequency 
recent  moutlis,  is  sufficient  corroboration  to  place  the  facts,  and  the 
aeceeasity  for  dealing  with  them,  beyond  dispute.  I  will,  therefore^ 
siss  on  to  the  question  of  the  method  by  which  we  can  put  an  end  to 
inch  a  state  of  things. 

Two  practical  questions  have  from  time  t^  time  been  raised,  which 
will  be  desirable  to  deal  with  in  this  article.     In  the  first  place,  the 
smark  is  often  made :   **  What  guarantee  have  we  that  this  will  not 
E>me  a  recunnng  cry  every  few  years  ?  "     And  secondly,  **  ^V^ly  do 
lot  the  Government  pay  the  expenses  out  of  national  funds  ?  '* 

(1)  The  first  difficulty  can  be  met  with  ease.     Tlie  very  essence  of 

uy  appeal  is  that  it  will  h'  nmdc  once  and  for  alL    It  is  the  immediate 

bxpenditure  of  a  large  sum  whicli  is  the  stumbling-block.     Once  fully 

juip  the  men,  and  the  capitation  grant  will  be  amply  sufficient,  as  I 

Im  informed  on  unquestionable  authority,   to  meet  all   the  current 

esnses,   to   i^epair   all   the  equipment   provided,    and    to   renew  it 

lually  as  circumstances  require.     The  commanding  officera  are 

ling  to  accept  such  a  responsibility,  and  will  undertake  that  the 

'personal  equipment  purchased  by  the  fund   and  transferred  tp  them 

eliall  be  preserved  in  a  fit  condition  and  be  ready  foi'  use  at  a  moment's 

Dotice.     A  reasonable  cuulion   in  belienng  promises  of  ft\\a  uaUvi^a 

VOL.  L%\  y  a 
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Jbt,  be  obaerved.     But  the  diflTerence  between   annual 

*ral,  mid  the  immediate  raising  amongst  the  men  of  so 

sum  as  £85,000  is   so   palpable,  that  the  undertaking 

Ic^d  without  any  credulity  by  the  public.      Any  alarm 

Ipeals  is,  I  am  convinced,  quite  groundless,  provided,  of 

pe  London  public  now  show  themselves  as  patriotic  and 

we  hope.     On  examining  the  figures  and  the  probable 

partj  am  convinced  that,  with  the  capitation   grant, 

\n  from  Government,  and  out  of  their  other   resources, 

an  regiments  mil   be  fully  capable  of  performing  the 

I  \\m  been  given.     I  will  therefore  Tproceed  at  once  to 

liplaint. 

1)  not  the  Government  meet  the  expense  from  national 
sshould  a  Lord  Mayor  step  forward  to  do  national  work  ? 
btion  is  that  of  the  ungenerous  mind.  It  does  not  touch 
|thp  matter ;  it  disputes  neither  the  necessity  nor  the 
sd,  and  it  is  often  a  merely  obstructive  criticism  thrown 
la  niggardly  intention.  The  work,  the  need,  and  the 
|pen  to  view.  It  is,  of  course,  within  the  power  of 
do  this— and  several  other  things.  But  it  is  not  yet 
iblic  life  in  England  that  everything  should  be  effected 
Iment  on  our  behalf.  Undue  reliance  upon  the  Govem- 
j  active  of  national  energy  and  robustness ;  and  if  that 
I  the  present  day  is  needlessly  fostered  the  spirit  of 
i^rprise  will  be  deadened,  and  the  capacity  of  national 
land  expansion  destroyed.  In  any  case  successiye 
L^,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  found  themselves  unable  to 
barticular  duty ;  and  if  spontaneous  movements  for  the 
^litior  national  purposes  ai*e  to  be  checked  because  there 
an  agency  for  perfonning  the  higher  and  more  urgent 
Inment,  contemporary  public  life  will  be  robbed  of  its 
jii 

bake  my  footing  on  firmer  ground  than  this.     It  would, 

[;  be  a  matter  of  positive  regret  that  the  Government 

collective  capacity  deal  with  this  work  at  all.      To-day 

are  an  entirely  unpaid  force.     Their  labour  is  a  labour 

offered  without  reward   in  the  public  service ;   and, 

priae  for  efficiency  they  do  receive  a  capitation  grant, 

ietracts  from  the  purely  gratuitous  nature  of  their  service, 

chaiiKtenstic  we  should  be  verj-  jealous  to  presen-e— 

[ir  utmoat  to  foster,   especially  as  the  majoritj'  of  the 

?raselves  are  opposed   to  a  further  Government  grant, 

conviction  that  tlie  War  Office  would  exact  increased 

|iat  tins  additional  demand  upon  their  time  would  cer- 

?e^\:dc\\u^  \wftueuce  on  their  numbers.    Moreover,  equip* 
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would  neither  be  ready  to  hand  in  a  moment  of  invasion,  nor  afford  in 
the  meantime  the  pleasant  sense  of  individual  or  regimental  pro- 
prietoi'ship.  Besides,  it  is  most  desirable  to  decentralize  this  part  of 
our  military  organization,  in  order  to  protect  the  permanent  staff  at 
the  War  Office  from  excessive  strain  at  a  time  of  imperative  need, 
Again^  it  is  the  voluntary  character  of  the  force  which  testifies  to  the 
spirit  and  i temper  of  our  people,  and  exerts  a  subtle  but  potent  in- 
fluence on  tlie  estimation  in  which  our  iorces  are  held  in  foreign  lands. 
The  voluntary  element  must  be  preserved  intact.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  variously  estimated  that  our  Volunteer  troops  save  this  country 
from  a  further  expense  on  x^egular  forces  of  between  five  and  ten 
millions  sterling  every  year,  A  large  number  of  men  obtain,  during 
the  few  years  of  their  service  in  the  Volunteers,  the  rudiments  of 
miKtary  training  and  aptitude ;  and  afterwards,  by  looming  in  the 
background  as  a  possible  reserve,  even  by  their  numbers  alone  they 
should  exert  some  influence  at  critical  moments  of  international  dis- 
pute. Yet  incidentally,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  here  that  the  moral 
influence  of  such  a  reserve  (which  annually  receives  an  increase  of 
about  40,000  men)  cannot  be  fully  attained  until  the  names  and 
addresses  of  retiring  Volunteers,  who  are  billing  to  serve  in  the  event 
of  a  probable  invasion,  are  recorded  in  a  i*egiater  which  shall  be 
periodically  revised.  But  all  these  advantages  will  be  entirely  lost 
by  destroying  the  voluntary  features  of  the  system :  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, few  steps  would  be  more  effectual  to  change  the  ruling  motive 
of  the  force  than  that  their  bodily  equipment  and  personal  accoutre- 
ments should  be  paid  for  and  belong  to  the  State. 

My  proposal  can  lie  succinctly  explained  as  follows.  During  the 
earlier  months  of  this  year,  I  obtained  returns  from  the  commanding 
officers  in  the  Metropolitan  district,  dealing  in  each  case  with  the  facts 
within  their  individual  knowledge.  The  returns  showed  considerable 
variety  in  the  condition  of  the  corps.  A  few  regiments  are  alroadyi 
through  the  munificence  of  their  officers,  in  possession  of  an  adequate 
equipment,  and  are  well  prepared ;  whilst  others  are  so  insufficiently 
equipped  as  to  render  them  unavailable  in  the  event  of  sudden  attack, 
or  for  any  prompt  movement*  The  general  result,  obtained  in  the 
aggregate  of  returns,  is  represented  by  the  figures  which  I  have  given 
above,  and  which  may  be  accepted  as  an  authentic  and  verified  state- 
ment of  the  condition  at  the  pi*esent  time.  The  commanding  officers 
have  for  long  been  aware  of  these  deficiencies ;  but  have  been  equally 
aware  of  the  inability  of  their  men  to  cope  with  the  pecuniary  diificolty. 
Only  three  methods  of  relief  have  suggested  themselves — the  first,  that 
the  regimental  officers  should  meet  the  expense  ;  the  second,  that 
Government  should  come  to  the  rescue;  and  the  third,  that  the  people 
who  at  present  shirk  the  personal  duty  should  assist  with  money  those 
who  pt*rBonally  volunteer.  Of  these  alternatives,  the  first  is  out  of  the 
fiuestiou,     The  expenses  of  Volunteer  officers  ai'e  each  year  jjrowiti^ 
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than  can  legitimately  be  demanded  of  them;  and  the  con- 
number  of  vacant  commissions  is  causing  great  perplexity  to 
lorities.     Certainly,  too,  it  would  be  most  unjust  that  a  single 
Ion  of  Volunteers  should  be  called  upon  to  provide  what  for 
Vrsonally  will  have  but  a  passing  interest,  what  will  concern 
Jiembers  of  their  corps  equally  with  themselves,  and  what  is  to 
not  for  their  individual  decoration  or  gratification,  but  in  the 
jf  their  country,  and  possibly  the  defence  of  all  our  homes. 
Dud  has  already  been  dismissed.     The  third  alone  remains — 
bely  by  the  exhaustive  process,  but  on  its  own  merits.      It 
Is  the  burden  of  supporting  this  national  institution,  it  quickens 
linterest  in  a  patriotic  movement,  and  it  is  more   complete, 
and  speedy,  and  involves  less  friction  than  the  other  modes  ; 
\t  the  same  time  it  evokes  more  thol^ughly  the  spirit  of  the 

imount  i^uired  for  the  purchase  of  the  articles  enumerated 

bund   figures,  £85,000 — the  estimate  being  based   upon  the 

It  present  charged  at  the  o£Scial  stores.     It  is  unfair  to  expect 

lers  and  men  to  subscribe  so  large  a  sum  as  this,  either  by  a 

tollection  or  by  instalments ;  and   it   has,   therefore,   in  my 

become  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  Londoner  to  contribute 

the  accomplishment  of  so  excellent  a  result.  Stored  up  within 

bopolitan  area  is  the  wealth  in  art,  handicraft,  and  manufacture 

^y  generations.     The  Corporation,  the  Livery  Companies,  the 

landlords,  and  a  few  private  individuals  who  rejoice  in  the 

|oii  of  many  of  these  treasures  seem  primarily  interested  in 

eservation ;  and  already,  some  of  the  more  generous  and  public- 

among  them  have  stepped  forward  in  a  liberal  recognition  of 

Jiea  of  their  wealth.     But  it  is  not  they  who  will  suffer  most 

jomeTitB  of  panic  or  danger,  and  who  are  in  consequence  vitally 

by  this  question  of  national  defence.      It  is  rather  the  mem- 

|tht5  banking,  mercantile,  and  middle  class — habituated  to  com- 

yet  not  the  possessors  of  excessive  accumulation,  dependent 

commercial  prosperity  upon  the  continued  and  healthy  action 

cial  organism,  and  liable,  if  its  delicate  balance  were  disturbed, 

I  but  for  a  short  time,  to  lose   comforts,  security,  and  all  that 

lippiness  to  life.     These  it  is  whose  interests  are  in  this  matter 

stake.     The  man  of  accumulated  wealth  can  spare  many  a 

J  and  yet  lead  a  contented  life.     The  merchant,  the  tradesman, 

Jfegsional  man  cannot.     I  am  therefore  appealing  to  every  one, 

rich  or  of  moderate  means,  because  I  am  confident  that  all 

est^d,  fmd  interested  deeply,  in  national  security  and  national 


James  WniTEHEAn, 

lA^rd  Mayor  t 
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